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THA 


WHOLE GENUINE AND COMPLETE 


W s 


FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 


THE LEARNED AND AUTHENTIC 


JEWISH HISTORIAN, 


Cl EBRATED WARRIOR, 


I. The Antiquities of the Jews, in Twenty Books; with their Wars, memorable Tranſactions, remarkable Occurrences, 
their various Turns of Glory and Miſery, Proſperity and Adverſity, from the Creation of the World. 
II. The Wars of the Jews with the Romans, from their Commencement to the final Deſtruction of J eruſalem by 
Titus, in the Reign of Veſpaſian. In Seven Books. 
III. The Book of Joſephus againit Apion, in Defence of the Jewiſh Antiquities. In Two Parts, 
IV. The Martyrdoms of the Maccabees. 
V. The Embaſſy of Philo, from the Jews of Alexandria, to the Emperor Caius Caligula. 
VI. The Lite of Flavius Joſephus, written by himſelf. 
VII. The Teſtimonies of Joſephus concerning Our Bleſſed Saviour, St. John the Baptiſt, &c. clearly vindicated. 


Tranſlated from the Original in the Greek Language, 


And diligently reviſed and compared with the Writings of cotemporary Authors, of different Nations, on the Subject. 
All tending to prove the Authenticity of the Work. 


TO WHICH Is ADDED 


VARIOUS USEFUL INDEXES, 


Particularly of the CounTrizs, Ciriks, Towns, ViLLAGEs, Seas, Rivers, rams LAkks, &c. 
which are related in the IIIsTokv. 


ALSO A 


CONTINUATION 


OF. .:THE 


HISTORY or THE JEWS, 


From JostEPnus down to the preſent Time, 
INCLUDING A PERIOD OF MORE THAN ONE THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED YEARS. 


CONTAINING 


An Account of their Diſperſion into the various Parts of Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America; their different 


Perſecutions, Tranſactions, various Occurrences, and preſent State throughout the known World. 
\ © 


A great Variety of other intereſting and authentic Particulars, collected from various valuable Works, recording 
the principal Tranſactions of the Jews ſince the Time of Joszynvs. 


By GEORGE HENRY MAYNARD, LL. D. 


— EI 
mau With MARGINAL REFERENCES, and NOTES, Hiſtorical, Biographical, Claſſical, Critical, 
Geographical, and Explanatory, 


By the Rev. EDWARD KIM T O N, 


Vicar of RocarE, in Susskx, and Morning Preacher at Sr. MaTTHEw's, BETHNAL= PO. > Y 
And Author of the Compleat UNIVERSAL HISTORY of the Holy BiBLE. 


—— 


— 


Embelliſhed with upwards oi Sigty beautiful Uusravings, taken from original Drawings of Meſſrs. Metz, Stothard, and Cerbeuld, Members of the Koyal Academy, a and 
other eminent Artiſts ; and engraved by Crigrior, Collier, Heath, Tookey, Taylor, &C. 
— — 


LONDON : RIED ToR C. COOKE, No, 17, PATER-NOSTER ROW; Ax D SOLD BY THE BOOKSELLERS OF 
BATH, BRISTOL, BIRMINGHAM, CANTERBURY, CAMBRIDGE, COVENTRY, CHESTER, DERBY, 

EXETER, GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, HULL, IPSWICH, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 1 

i LEICESTER, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, NORWICH, NOTTINGHAM, JF 
NORTHAMPTON, OXFORD, READING, SALISBURY, SHERBORN, 

SHEFFIELD, SHREWSBURY, WORCESTER, WINCHESTER, 
YORK; AND BY ALI, OTHER BO KSELLERS 
IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND, 
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His MAIESTYS ROYAL LICENCE and AUTHORITY 
for the Publication of Dr. Maynard's Completc 
Tranſlation of the Whole Works of JOSEPHUS. 


GDDR EX. 
, 2 

COE the Third, by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, Sc. To all to whom theſe Preſents ſhall come Creeting. Ii/hereas t . Cooke, of Pater-nofter Roto, in 
our City of Londen, Citizen end Bookſeller, hath, by his Petition, humbly repreſented unto us, That he het buen 
at great Pains and Expence in employgng George 1enry Maynard, LL. D. to tranflate and write a New aud. 
Elegant Book, intituled, The Whole Works of Flavius Foſephas, the celebrated Jewiſh Hiſtorian, Containing, 
« Firſt, the Antiquities of the Jews, in Twenty Books, with their Wars, memorable Tronſations, authentic and 
©« remarkable Occurrences, their various Turns of Glory and Miſery, of Proſperity and Adverſity, Cc. from the 
ce Creation of the World. Second, the Wars of the Jews with the Romans, from their Commencement do the 
« final Deſtrut7ion of Jeruſalem by Titus, in the reign of Veſpaſian, in Seven Books, Third, the Buok of Foſephus 
« againſt Apion, in Defence of the Jewiſh Antiquities, in Two Parts, Fourth, Martyrdoms of the Maccæbees. 
« Fifth, the Embaſſy of Philo, from the Fews of Alexandria, to the Emperor Caius Caligula. Sixth, the Life of 
Flavius Feſephys, written by himſelf. Seventh, The Teftimonies of TJoſrphus concerning our Bleſſed Saviour, 
” _ the Bapliſ, Sc. clearly vindicated. To which will be fi edded, a Continuation of the Iiftory of the 
« Jews, from Jeſephus down to the preſent Time, including a Period ef more than One Thouſand Seven Ilundred 
& Years. Containing an Account of their Diſperſion into thevarions Parts of Europe, Afia, Africa, and Ame- 
« rica, their different Perſecutions, Tranſations, various Occi iirences, and preſent State throughout the known 
« World: with copicus Indexes, Tables of the Fewiſh Coins, Weigbis, Meaſures, Sc. hat the Petitioncr 
has likewiſe employed the Rev, Edward Kimpton, I icar of Regate, in Suſſer, to write Notes, IIiſtorical, Cir/- 
ficel, Critical, Geographical, aud Explanatory ; together with Marginal References. Aud further, in engaging 
the moſt able Artiſts to deſizn aud engreve 2 more beautifi /ot of Crpper Plates than was ever given in a Work of 
the lite Rind in the Engliſh Language. 

l Dich Work the Petitioner hum apiebends will tend, in a very high Degree, to promote uſeful Knowledge, 
ond be of great Benefit to our Subjefts in general: Wherefore the Petitioner moſt humbly ſolicits Our Royal Li- 
cence and Protetiion, to Himſelf, his Ileirs, Executors, and Aſſigns, for the ſole printing, publiſhing, and vend- 
ng the ſaid Work, 3 the Term of Fourteen Tears, ſo far as may be agreeable to the Statute in that Caſe made 
aud provided. We bei ling to give all due Encouragement to this Undertaking, are graciouſly pleaſed to con- 
deſcend to the Petitioners 1 b. and we do therefore, by theſe Preſents, as far as may be agreeable to the Statu!r 


fe inade and hehe grant unto him, the ſaid 1 . Cooke, bis Heirs, Executors, and Aſſigus, Our Reva! 


in that Ca 
Licence and luthcrity, for the ſole priniing, publiſhing, end vending the ſaid Work, fer the Term of Fourteg. 
Fears, to be computed from the Date hereof, flrifly forbidding all our Subjects, within our Nin dm or Dom: - 
11:90, {0 repr int, 07 AL rage the ſa ne, either in the like, oy iu any Ie or Manner wWhatoyer, 6 t0 7 mport, bur, 
dend, utter, or diſtribute, any Copies theres reprinted beyond the Seas, during the ſaid Term of l cartcen Tears, 
wilnout the Conſent or Approbation of the ſaid l. Cooke, bis Teirs, Exeter and Agnus, under their Hands 
and Seals, firſt bad and obtained, as they will anfeer the contrary at their Peril. Wheresf ie Comimiſfiouers and 
other Officers of our Cuſtoms, the Maſter, Wardens, aud Company ef Stoticners, are ts take Notice, that due 


UÞeciience be rendered to our Pleaſure herein declared. Given at our Court at Sl. James. 


By has Majeſty's Command, 


SYDNEY. 


. 
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The TRANSLATORS ADDRESS to the READER. 


O thoſe who are curious in ſearching into ancient hiſtory, whatever concerns fo remarkable a people as 
the Jews mult be extremely intereſting as well as entertaining; and perhaps many people, who would 
not look for their hiſtory in the Sacred Writings, miglit be irrefiſtibly inclined to hear what a learned man 


of their own nation, who was a ſoldier, a prieit, and a politician, has delivered down to us concerning their 


origin and moſt remarkable tranſactions. Joſephus was not only a man of learning, but likcwiſe well ac- 
quainted with the fubject he treats of, and feems to have had almoſt as much conn»x10n with the Roman 
heople as with his own : for, at twenty-ſix years of age, he went to Ro ne, lived there, and became intimately 
2cquainted with Nicanor, (who was afterwards a colonel in Veſpaſian's army,) and alſo with Aliturus, one 
of Nero's favourites. By him he was likewiſe introduced to Poppza, the emprefs, from whom he received 
many honours. : | 

Our Hiſtorian, therefore, cannot fail to give us much ufeful information as well as entertainment, when 
he treats of the manners and conduct of that enlightened and watlike people the Romans, by whom he was 
much reſpected and eſteemed. When he returned to Jeruſalem the war between the Jews and Romans was 
Juſt breaking out, and he then appeared in defence of his countrymen, not only as a very able politician, 
but as an indeſatigable and valiant commander: for being, at thirty years of age, appointed one of the 
governors of Galilee, he bravely reſifted the Romans as long as courage and wiſdom could avail any thing 
againſt them. But, alas! they were ſent as the tremendous ſcourge of Providence to an abandoned, 
ungrateful people: they fought under the banner of an avenging God, and literally fu!hiled Our Saviour's 
prophecy, when they planted the Roman eagle in the heart of Judæa; “ Whereſoever the carcals is, there 
will the Eagles be gathered together,” - Luke xvii. 37. | i 

Joſephus was happily ſpared from the dreadful deſtruction juſtly denounced againſt his countrymen: nor, 
indeed, can we wonder at God's kind prelervation of him, if we conſider attentively many circumſtances in 
his Life and Writings, which ſeem ſtrongly to indicate a liberal way of thinking, a mind ſtrongly biaſſed in 
favour of truth wherever he found it, and far above the obſtinate prejudices of Judaiſm. | 

His Sacred Hiſtory, though nearly correſpondent to the account of Moles, is enriched with much Rabbi— 
nical learning, and adorned with many eloquent and nervous ſpeeches, highly expreſſive of the ſentiments of 
thoſe ancient men of Fenown who make ſo fair a figure in the hiſtoric page: but when he comes to relate the 
dreadful ſtruggle between the Jews and Romans, which ended in the death of 1,100,000 of the former, and 
the total overthrow of their ſtate and temple, ſo clear and circumſtantial is his account, that we follow him, 
as it were, ſtep by ſtep, ſympathize in all the various turns of fortune, and ſhare the horrors of the war. 
Joſephus appears morcover to have been ſingularly favoured by the Almighty in ſome particular revelations 
of his providential deſigns; for it is a known fact that he foretold to Veſpaſian that he ſhouid be Emperor of 
the Romans when he was only a general in their armies; and he confeſſes, Chap. xiv. © That God ſh-wed 
« him, in a dream, the deſtruction of the Jews, and their conqueſt, by the Romans, and what ſhould hap- 
pen to the Roman Emperors.” Being a prieſt, he was well acquainted with the ſacred books of the Pro- 
phets, and knew how to explain them; and, from this knowledge, he frequently ſuggeſted to the Jews, 
that God had forſaken them, and gone over to the Romans. He was even ſo bold and candid as to tell his 
obſtinate countrymen, that, in oppoſing the Romans, they fought not only againſt an incenſed enemy, but 
againſt the decrees of God. : | 

What may be expected then from ſo learned and impartial an Hiſtoriag, writing in a manly, nervous 
ſtile, and delivering to us a faithful account of thoſe tremendous ſcenes he was witnels to, and oftentimes 
actually engaged ia! We cannot, perhaps, any where meet with a more intereſting or entertaining hiſtory, 

When the war was over, and all things he had foretold had exactly come to pals, he determined to pub- 
Iiſh this remarkable Hiſtory, which we now offer in this new dreſs to the attention of the curious. He firſt 
wrote it in Hebrew, for the uſe of rhe eaſtern nations, which work is unfortunately loſt to the world; but 
coming afterwards to Rome, with Titus, who greatly reſpected hin, he then wrote that Greek copy which 
is now extant amongſt us, and {rom whence many Tranſlations have defervedly been made into different 
languages. | | | EF] 

It is not poſfible, in this ſhort addreſs, to give more than a faint idea of the curious information, and 
infinite entertain ment, to be met with in this noble and 1mpartial work; but it muſt certainly add to its 
value with every good Chriſtian, that there is good reaſon to believe that the Author, at the time he wrote 
it, was more than © e/meft perſuaded to be a Chriflian himſelf.” That famous paſſage, introduced in the 
4th Chap. of the 18th Book of his Antiquities, concerning our Bleſſed Saviour, and which ſome ſuper- 
ficial julges have pretended is ſpurious, will certainly appear, if fairly, and even critically, examined, to be 
evidemly ſuch a plain and ſimple narration of an hiſtorical fact, as any Jew, in his ſituation, might have 


written to the Heathers; cſpecially if we recollect that Joſephus frequently tells his readers that he relates 


facts as he finds them; and, in his account of the opinions of the Phariſees, and the Sadduces or Eſſenes, 
he gives them as he found them in. their books. Why then ſhould he not be ſuppoſed to give us, with the 
fame candour, though he does it in lo reſpectſul a manner, a plain relation of what he ſaw and heard concern- 
ing the Chriſtians, and their opinion of their Bleſſed Maſter; eſpecially as rhe Chriſtians were then very 
numerous, ard rhe general topic of diſcourſe both among Jews and Romans? 

Not to be tedious to our readers, we omit a very excellent criticiſm on the original Greek of this fa- 
mous paſſage, ſent us by a learned friend; but we take the liberty of affuring them, as far as we-are able to 
judge, that it appears to us, from this criticiſm, equal to demonſtration, that Joſephus actually inſerted, 
with his own hand, this fair and honourable teſtimony in favour of Chriſt and his followers. His Detence 
againſt Apion, and his other writings, bear equal teſtimony both to his great abilities and integrity; each ſe— 
parate work has it's intrinſic merit, and the whole forms a moſt uſ-ful, intereſting, and amuung volume of 
real hitory; u d it 1s ſincerely hoped that our endeavours to maintain the ſenſe and ſpirit of the original 
Greek, wl be a conſilerable addition ro the merit of the preſent Tranflation. 

Loc mpleat the work, we have annexed a Supplement, collected from authentic Manuſcripts,. bringing 
down the Jewiſh Hiltory ro the preſent times, which, being an atten;pt entirely new, we flatier ourſelves, 

vill ſtainp an achlittonal value upon our undertaking, and make it in every reſpect worthy the patronage of. 


zuclicious and candid public. | 
GEORGE HENRY MAYNARD. 
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 JOSEPHUS's PREFACE 


' 1 


HISTORY 


O F 1 


ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 


ARIOUS are the motives by which Hiſtorians are induced to tranſmit to poſterity their records of paſt 
events. Some are incited to diſplay their talents by the love of fame; others have exerted their utmoſt 
abilities to conciliate the eſteem of thoſe whoſe actions they relate; ſome are impelled by a deſire of perpetua- 
ting the remembrance of thoſeevents in which they have been perionally concerned; while others take upthe 
pen to reſcue from oblivion tranſactions worthy of knowledge, to vindicate truth, and prevent the perverſion 


Sof facts. 


* 


Of theſe motives the two laſt prompted me to this undertaking; for having borne an active part in the 
Wars between the Jews and Romans, being a witneſs of their riſe and progrels, and particularly concerned 
in the events, I was inclined to attempt an authentic narrative of the fame, to counteract the deſigns of thote 
who had fabricated fal ſhoods ro impoſe upon mankind. 


The work I have entered upon will, I doubt not, appear worthy the attention of the Greeks, as it will 


comprehend an account of the Antiquities, Policy, and Government of our nation, faithfully tranſlated from 
the Hebrew writings in their own tongue. 


When I, therefore, undertook the Hiſtory of the Wars, it was my intention to explain the origin of the 
Jews, the viciſſitudes of fortune they underwent, to delineate the character of the Legiflator by whom they 


had been taught the practice ofpicty and virtue, and to relate the ſeveral military tranſactions in which they 
had been fometimes neceſſarily, and ſometimes reluctantly, concerned, 


But finding the Antiquities a ſubjeRt too copious and prolix to be treated in connection with any other, 
I determined to detach them from the Hiſtory of the Wars, and direct my attention to the Antiquities pre- 
vious to the Wars, and other ſucceeding events. Yet (as is frequently the caſe with thoſe who engage in ar- 
duous purſuits) 1 found a diſinclination to perſevere, as the work proved laborkbus, and my progreſs ſeemed 
retarded in proportion to its prolixity. Some, however, from a laudable defire of acquyring knowledge, 
encouraged me to proceed, and c{pecially EyapnRoDITUs, g man who had a propenſity to literature in gc- 
neral, and Hiſtory in particular, and had himſelf” held: very conſiderable employments, experienced many 
viciſſitudes of fortune, and manifeſted, throughout the whole, an integrity and magnanimity rarely to be 
equalled, | 


e * 


Thus prevailed on by the perſuaſion of ſo zealous a patron of whatever might conduce to the public good 
on the one hand, and diſdaining to prefer an ignominious ſloth to the proſecution of a laudable underta- 
king on the other, I reſumed my taſk with a renewed deſire of compleating it, at the ſame-time rellecting, 
that our anceſtors were ever diſpoſed to make uſeful communications, and that the Greeks were particulariy 
deſirous of obtaining an authentic hiſtory of our nation. 

When J alſo refleted that king Ptolemy II. (a ſovereign who greatly favoured learning, and was deſirous 
of obtaining literary information even at immenſe charge) procured a Greek tranſlation of our code of laws, 
conſtitution, and government, and that Fleazar, our high-prieſt, inferior to none of his predeceſſors in know- 
edge or virtue, could not deny to that prince the participation of the inſtruqtion and entertainment to be de- 
rived from ſich a work, as he knew it was the cuſtom of our anceſtors not to conceal that which might be 
uietul to mankind in general, 1 held it my incumbent duty to imitate the liberality of our high-priclt, and the 


more 19as J am perſuaded there are now many perſons as much attached to literature, and as anxiouſly defi- 
rous 0: obtaining knowledge, as was that prince in his day, 


No. I. B King 


* 


vi THE PREFACE OF JOSEPHUS. 


King Ptolemy, indeed, did not obtain all our writings: thoſe only which related to the Law were pre- 
ſented to him by the interpreters at Alexandria; whereas the ſubjects compriſed in the Sacred Writings are 
innumerable, ſince they contain the hiſtory of near four thouſand years; an hiſtory replete with ſurpriſing 
events, reſpeR&ing the various fortunes of war, the glorious atchievements of heroes, and the extraordinary 
revolutions of ſtates. 


In fine, thoſe who peruſe this Hiſtory will diſcover that actions piouſy deſigned will terminate proſpe- 
rouſly, and that future bliſs will be the ultimate reward of preſent obedience to the Divine will; fo that, on 
the contrary, ſuch as deviate from thoſe commands, will be fruſtrated in their deſigns and expectations, 
which, though they may preſent to the view the moſt Benn proſpects, will end in irreparable calamity. 


Thoſe, therefore, who may be diſpoſed to read this Work, are exhorted to raiſe their minds to the con- 
templation of the Deity, that they may be enabled to conform themftlves to his Divine will, and examine 
whether our great Legiſlator has ſpoken of his nature, deſcribed his works in general, and origin of things in 
particular, with a dignity becoming fo exalted a theme, and whether he has, in his narrative, avoided thoſe 
fictions evident in all other writings. The antiquity of his Hiſtory might have ſecured him from detection, 
for he lived near two thouſand years ago, | hat is, near 2000 years before the time of Joſephus], a period ſo 


diſtant that the poets dare not refer to it the genealogy of their gods, or trace from it the actions of any of 


the heroes they have laboured to perpetuate. In the proſecution of my defign, I ſhall relate circumſtances 
minutely, as tothe order and time in which they occurred. In a word, it ſhall by my undeviating plan to be 
genuine without prolixity, faithſutwithout preciſion, and conciſe without retrenchment. 


As the principal ſubjects of our VWoik depend on the information we derive from Moſes, our great Law- 
giver, it appears neceſſary to premiſe ſome things concerning him, leſt any ſhould be ſurpriſed, that a Work, 
which promiſes an account of the religion, laws, conſtitution, and hiſtorical events of the Jewiſh Nation, 
ſhould contain ſo much philoſophy and natural hiſtory. 


* 


It is, therefore, to be underſtood, that Moſes lays it down as eſſentially neceſſary for that man who would 
live virtuouſly himſelf, or preſcribe rules for regulating the conduct of others, to be well acquainted with 
the attributes of the Divine Being; and having truly contemplated all his works, both as to their operations 
and effects, and thereby traced his power and goodnels, to endeavour, as far as in him hes, to imitate his per- 
ſections as the grand example in all things. Without this knowledge of the Divine Attributes, and the Di- 
vine Power and Goodneſs, as difplayed in the Works of Creation and Providence, as well as endeavours to 
imitate the Divine Perfection, neither can the Legiſlator be qualified in himſelf, nor can his writings conduce 
to the promotion of knowledge or virtue. He wiſely conſidered that God, the common Parent and Lord of 
the Univerſe, ſees all things, and diſtributes rewards and puniſhments according as men obey or deviate 
from his ſacred commands. Moſes, therefore, in the eſtabliſhment of this grand and important doctrine, 
did not follow the example of other legiſtators, whoſe codes vere mere contracts between man and man, but 
raiſed the minds of the people he was to inſtruct to the knowledge of God, the Univerſal Creator, He taught 
them that Man was the nobleſt of all his works, and that his true dignity and excellence conſiſted in imi- 
tating his perfections. | 


» _ * 


Having thus wiſely rendered him ſubſervient to God, he ſoon inculcated in their minds thoſe ſocial obli- 


gations which reſpected one another. They became obedient, not from a principle of fear, but pity; not 


from conſtraint, but conviction. Other legiſlators, under the influence of rrad.tionary fables, aſcribe, as 
attributes to their fictitious deities, the molt enormous vices of which human creatures can be capable, and 
by that means, inſtead of ſuppreſſing, countenanced the moſt flagitious crimes. But our excellent Law- 
giver, having premiſed that the Divine Being is the center and perfection of virtue, infers, as a neceſſary 
conſequence, that it is the incumbent duty, as well as the higheſt excellence, of man, as a ragjonal creature, to 
aſpire to an imitation of his bright original; w while he denounces the ſevereſt — 

theſe important doctrines. 


ts ON ſuch as reject 


By this teſt it is my earneſt deſire that my Works may be proved, conſcious that nothing will be found 
therein derogatory to the dignity of the Supreme Being, or contrary to his grtcious deſigns towards men; but 
that, on the other hand, they will appear a diſplay of his perfections, and a comment on his benevolence, as 
well as demonſtrate that all things are diſpoſed in exact conformity to the laws of univerſal nature, and prin- 
ciples of the ſublimeſt reQitude. 


Theſe grand points Moſes has amply diſcuſſed. Where it is requiſite his language is plain and explicit; 
in other parts his narrative abounds with allegorical figures, to inveſtigate which requires the aid of philoſo- 
phical diſquiſition. But diſmiſſing this ſubject for the preſent, 1 hall apply myſelt to the Work I have under- 
taken, and begin with the Creation of the World, 
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the world. 


Cen. i. 
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1 A ©: 


From the Creation of the World to the Death of Iſaac. 


[Containing a Period of more than Two Thoufind Years. ] 


. 


The Creation of the World in fix days, with the diſtin 
operations of each day. Man's ſuperiority in the raub 
of creation. The formation of woman, and her in- 
troduction as a companion to Adam. Subtlety of the 
ſerpent. Fall of our firjt parents. 


God's juugments, Their expuljion from Paradiſe. 


N the origin of the univerſe God, the omnipotent 
Jehovah, created the heaven and the carth; but 
the latter being enveloped in impenetrable dark- 

\ nels, God pronounced the Almighty fat; light 

immediately ſhone forth, and, to diſtinguiſh the 
light from the darknels, he called the one day, and the 
ther πνπτ t. The firſtappearance of light he named 
angie, and the time of it's departure, evening. This 
was the firit day, or this was the eſpecial work-ot the 
tirit day, which, by Moſes, is empharically termed 
che day. 
On che ſecond day God formed the firmament, 


fixed it above all things, ſeparated it from the groſler 


particles of earth, and endowed it with a quality 
moiſt and humid, that the earth might be rendered 
truittul by ſhowers. 

On tie third day he divided the land and waters 
from each other, and brought forth the vegetable 
lyitem in all it's beauty and variety. 

On the fourth day he enlightened the heaven with 


the ſun, the moon, and the ſtars, appointing .their 


viciſſitudes and regular courſes, that the revolving 
ſcaſons might be thereby diſtinguiſhed. 

On the iitth day he created, and appropriated to 
their reſpective elements, the inhabitants of the air 


and the waters, and endowed them with the faculty 


Ot Propagation. 
n the ſixth day he created all quadrupeds, or four- 
foored animals, under the diſtinction of male and fe- 


male; and on the ſame day he formed the nobleſt of, 


all his works, Mau. 


(a) When Joſephus ſpeaks of Moſes writing philoſophically, 
it 1s ; robable he meant no more than that Maſes choſe to de- 
icribe particularly the formation of man, and to inform vs that 
his cor, oreal frame, like that of other animals, was faſhioned 
tolely from the earth; but that his foal, er thinking principle, 
us not an inſtirct hmilar tu theirs, but a divine fpirtt preceed- 


Denuncaetion of 


( 


Thus we are to underſtand, according to the Mo. 
ſaic account, that in theic lix days the world and 11} 
things therein were created, and that on the feventih 
day God reſted, and cea'cd irom his work. On 
that day, theretore, We dH jrom labour, and term 
it Sabbath, Which, in the Hebrew language, bonities 
reſt. 

Moſes, having thus given a gencral deſeription of 
the creation, proceeds to a philolophical Cen d11quill- 
tion of the torination of man in particular, in terms 
to this amount: God jramed man of the flime or 
duſt of the carth, and iniuted into him ſpirit, or 
lite, or foul. This being man was called dom, (b) 
implying, in the Hebrew larguage, red, becaute he 
was formed ot the purelt and richectt Kind oicarth, 
which 1s ot chat colour. 

As the frit inſtance of man's iupertority in the 
rank of creation, the Unrverial Parent preicated to 
Adam ali kinds of living creatures he had formed, 
both male and iemale; to which lie Save cli{tinct aP- 


pcllations, according to their reipective ſpecies and: ii 


Natures, 

But as the ſituation of Adam, contrary to that of 
the animal creation in general, was datolate and for- 
lorn without an helpmate, whole loctty might con- 
tribute to his ſelicity, the beneticent Creator was 
plealed ſoon to throw him into a lound !!oep, take 
out one of his ribs, and form thereof a woman, he 
being preſented to him, was grateiully acknowledged 
as a partner bountitully granted for his flare and 
comtort, and admitted as part of himtelf. in the 


Hebrew language the gencial word by which a wo- 


man is diſtinguiſhed, is %%; but this woman being 
the firſt, was termed Eva, 1. c. { ve Mather of all, 
Moles then recites an account of the plantation of 
2 garden in the ealt (atterwards called Paradiſe) 
abounding with all kind of vegetables, and repre- 
ſenting, in particular, a /re? of life, aud à tree of 
knowlelge, by means of winch good and evil were to 
be diſtinguiſhecdl. In this Paradile the Almighty 
\ 


— — 


— 


— 


ing from God himſelf, and therefore man is ſaid to be made 
in the image of God, 
1 


(46) adam, or I.dom, fipmfies Red; and heuc ſome have 


ſuppated that Moſes gives che hiſtory of the origin of the red 
or fair part of the human race, and that they became after- 


G * [ * a : N 
wards /awny, Or black, as they em:prated into hatter climates, 


placed 


Ori. in of 


* - ! 5 
Mankind. 


Wo man 
lormed, ang 
hn called 
Eva, 


Paradiſe 
planted, 


ANTIQUITIES 
placed Adam and Eve, with orders to attend to the 
cultivation of its various plants. This garden was 
watered by a river, which, ſurrounding 1ts whole 
circumference, divided itlelt into tour channels. Ihe 
firſt current, called Phi/on, (fignitying abundance, or 
a multitude,) flowing through India, falls into the 
ocean, and is, by the Greeks, called Ganges. Ihe ſc- 
cond, called Zuphrates, and, in Hebrew, Phora, (i. e. 
diſperfion, or flower), and the third, called TJigris, or 


APY Diglath, (i. c. narrow 5 5 both run into the Red 
es Sea (a). Gihon, which takes its courſe through 
Paradiſe, Egypt, ſignifies, in Hebrew, riſing from the eaſt; but 


is called, by the Greeks, Nilus. 

The bountiful Parent of univerſal nature gave full 
permiſſion to Adam and Eyve to cat ot the fruit of all 
the plants in this celeſtial ſpot, the tree of knowledge 
excepted; from which they were commanded to ab- 
{tain on the ſevereſt penalty, inevitable death. Hi- 
therto there was one common language (4) among 
animals in general, and they were ſocial in their diſpo- 
ſitions; but the ſerpent being in habits of familiarity 
with Adam and Eve, and envying the telicity they 
enjoyed while obedient tothe Divine command, plot- 
ted to allure them from their innocence, and ſeduce 
them to diſobedience of their Creator's command. 
To effect this infernal deſign he firſt accoſted the 
woman, urging her to taſte the forbidden fruit, and 
aſſuring her, that ſhe ſhould not only be exempt from 
the penalty denounced, but (to tamper with her 
pride) told her, that, as in it Jay the faculty of dil- 
cerning divers good and evil, by ſo doing, both 
herſelf and her huſband would become more exalted 
beings, and even rival the Creator himſelf in know- 
ledge and happineſs. | 

The mother of all, enſnared by his wiles, ſacrifi— 
Gen n. ced her duty, neglected the ſacred injunction, taſted, 
Fallot and being delighted with the fruit, enticed her hul- 
Adam and band to participate in her crime. No longer ſhielded 
Eve, av by innocence from ſhame, they ſaw each others naked- 
quences at- Neſs, were confounded at the ſight, covered them- 
tending it. ſelves with aprons made of fig-leaves, and fancied 
themſelves happier in diſcovering that by their guilt, 
which innocence had veiled trom their knowledge. 

When the Almighty appeared in the garden, Adam, 
who before was accuſtomed to familiar intercourſe 
with his Creator, ſhrunk from his preſence, appalled 
by conſcious guilt. When demanded to aſſign the 
cauſe of his thus attempting to leclude himſelt from 
a preſence which had hitherto conſtituted his ſupreme 
telicity, he ſtood contounded, mute, and motionlels. 
But the Almightyexpreſſed his will to the following 
effect. I had provided the means whereby you 
might have inſured your happineſs, lived tree from 
labour, ſolicitude, or pain: all bountiful nature, 
under the influence of my providence, ſhould have 
* {upphed your every want: you would have been 
* exempt trom diſcaſe and death its ructul effect; 
* even blits eternal would have been your lot: but 
* you have dilobeyed my lacred command, and your 
& {lence is an argument, not of your reverence, but 
* conicious guilt.” The fallen creature attempted 
to palliate his crime, and pleaded, in excuſe, the per- 
ſuaſion of the woman, by whom he had been induced 
thus flagrantly to offend. Eve again fought to ex- 
culpate herſelr, alledging that ſhe had been beguiled 
by the ſubtlety of the ſerpent. 

The Almighty included them all under the awful 
Curſe en. Tentence of his juſt indignation, He declared to 
1 Adam, that, as he had ſuffered himſelf to be prevail- 
mankind. ed onto tranſgreis by the counſel of the woman, he 
The cround Was conſigned to labour to procure thole neceſſaries 
to be cult Of life, which, in a ſtate of innocence, nature would 
vated win have ſpontaneouſly beſtowed; nay, that his hardeit 
| cdoil, and moſt ſanguine expectations, ſhould be fre- 
11 quently fruſtrated. Eve was ſubjected to the pain 
} and peri! of child-bearing, for being allured by the 


The ferpent 
lures the 


-—- 


tailed on 


(a) By the Red-Sea is not meant the Arabian Gulph, which 
alone wecall by that name, but all that South Sea, which included 
the Red-Sea and the P:rhan Gulph, as far as the Eaſt-Indies. 
(+4) It appears from hence, that Joſephus thought ſeveral of 
the brute animals, befidcs the ſerpent, could ſpeak before the 

} fall. There is no doubt but the preſent is not the original ſtate 

þ of the ſerpent, and that their capacities have heretofore been 


oF 


| 


| 
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THE JE W 9. Book I. 

temptation of the ſerpent, and then {educing and in- 

volving her huſband in extreme calamity. I he ſer- 

pent was deprived of the power ct ſpeech, and, tor 

his malignity, ſentenced to bear poiton about him as an 

emblem ot that enmity which thould ſubſiſt between 

him and the human race, tor which the Almighty 

predicted they ſhould bruile his head, becauſe therein 

lay his power againſt them, and thereon blows prove The ferpeny 

mortal. He was allo deprived ot his feet, and doom- deprived of 

ed to tail his body on the ground in the molt abject * +. 

manner, for having been the inſtrumental cauſc of 

that ground being accuried. Having thus denoun- 

ced thele leveral judgments on the delinquents, as re- 

ſpective objects of his diſtributive juſtice, the Al- 

mighty, as a confirmation of his awtul dilpleature, 3 

expclled the guilty pair from the terreſtrial Paradiſe, Eee exgelles 

as they were no longer deemed inhabitants worthy the from Pare- 
lie, 


realms of pure and uncorrupted bliſs. 


HK. 
Sacrifices of Cain and Abel. Murder of Abel. Baniſhment 


of Cain. Cain the inventor of <veights and meaſures, 
and the firſt encleſer of grcund. Building of Enos, the 
firſt city. Invention of mujic, by fubal. Of brafs and 
iron work, by Tubal Cain. Seth and his joas the firſt 
aſtronomers. Pillars of Seth. 


HE firſt children of our firſt Parents were Cain 
and Abel. The name of the firſt implies 
Poſſeſſion, that of the latter, fidien or ſorrow. I hey 
had allo three daughters. Ihe Gilpoiitions of the 
brothers were as d:{}crenc as their occupations and 
employments. Abel, the younger, conicious of the 
Divine Omniprelence and Omniſcience, was actuated 
by principles of inflexible juitice, and ſteadily pur- 
ſued the paths of virtue, in all the innocent f1mpli- 
city ot a ſhepherd's ſolitary lite. 

Cain, on the contrary, was wicked in the extreine, 
and wholly addicted to the acquiſition of profit. He 
invented the ule of the plough; but the advantages 
he reaped from the cultivation of the earth.increated 
his avarice, and excited his jealouly and reſentment 
toluchadegreeas to be productive ot the firſt murder, 
even the murder of his brother. 

Having mutually agreed to offer ſacriſice to the 
Almighty, Cain, according to the nature of his vo- (e 
cation, offered the produce of agriculture; while Abel. 
AbePs oblation conſiſted of the milk of his herds, 
and the firitlings of his Bock. The Deity preferred 
the latter (c) ſacrifice as the ſimple {pontaneous pro- 
duction of nature, while the former appeared as the 
elfect of laborious avarice, and the reſult of intereſted 
principle. This excited the indignation of Cain, who, © 
to glut his revenge, flew his brether, and having e“ 
concealed his body, thought the murder would ef. © 
cape detec But no 1cheme could evade the eye 


Coin vs 


ect ion. 
oft Omniſcience: the Almighty demanded of Cain 

the caule of his brother's ablence tor ſeveral days, 

as heretofore they had been conſtant aſſociates. Sen- 

ible of the enormity of his crime, and being at a loſs Denies 
tor a reply, after 'ome heſitation, he ſaid he had not 
teen him; but when God urged him to an explicit 
anſwer, he preſumptuouſly replied, that he was nei- 
ther his brother's keeper, nor bound to intereſt him. 
ſeif in his concerns. The murder was then brought 
home ro the criminal, and his plea of ignorance to- 
tally obviared, by a poſitive charge ot his having been 
the perpetrator of his brother's death. 

This circumſtance, heinous as it was in itſelf, 
afforded an opportunity for the diſplay of what is 
Juitly termed the darling attribute of the Deity, 
mercy; for, upon the offenders offering ſacrifice, and 
imploring a mitigation of his puniſhment, he was 
permitted to live. Bur, to fix a ſtigma on the moſt 


having mvr- 
dered him. 


much more diſtinguiſhed than what we can at this time diſcover. 
e) St. John's reaſon why God accepted the ſacrifice of Abel, 
and rejected that of Cain, and alſo why Cain flew Abel, is this, 
becauſe Cain was the evil one, and ſlew his brother; and where- 
fore flew he him? © Becauſe his own works were evil, and his 
brother's righteous.” 1 Epiſt. John, chap. li. verſe 12. 
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IJ Book I. ANTIQUITIES or Tue JEWS. 9 
9 enormous of crimes he and his poſterity (4), to the ſwept away by the violence of the waters, that of 
cis-, ba- ſeventh generation, were pronounced accurſed; and {tone might remain, and thereby preſerve the inferip- 
1 uin Hoth him and his wife were expelled from their na- tion for the intormation of polterity, The tormer : pee rn 
* tive region; but expreſſing an apprehenſion that his was [wept away by the deluge, but the itone pillar e. _ 
9 criminality would expolc him to the ravages ot the is to be ſcen in the land ot Syria to this day, 
I ' brute creation, God was plealed to ſct a vitible mark 
4 upon him, as a token of protection, and then Uilmilted HA II. 
<A him to wander on the face of the carth. ; _ 
= Cain, and his wite, having traverſed a vaſt {pace of General Gepraviiy of mankind. Conſequences thereef. 
bi * Cain is not land, hxecd their abode at Nats, ( by lome called N aid, Departure of N oah 140 enoher laid. Ce _l. edi a 
—_ ;....iy and by others Nod), where his tamily conſderably the ork for the preſ.rvation of Acab and his femny. 
3 * theſe chal- jncrealed. Far from Leng retormed by the chattile— The deluge. Noah jacrifices to the Almigity for 11s 
4 eas. ment of his Creator, his depravity became more ap— deliverance. His otlation is accepted, and his requeſt 
$8 parent 1n the gratification ot the molt ſordid dehires, granted. The rainbow fixed in the ſky as a token that 
$ 45 in acts ot cruelty and rapine, and in letting an cxample the earth will uot again be deſtroyed by water, Nod 
15 which had the moſt banetul influence on the conduct age, Ec. Sc. 
oi others. | 205 f 
Meaſures He dettroyed the honeſt ſimplicity which had pre- URING feven generations the deſcendants of 
aud weights yatled in thole days in mutual concerns between man Seth continued to imitate the virtuous example 
enteo; and man, by the invention ot weights and mealures, v1 their pious progenitors, influenced by a due vene— 
NEO" which opened an ample field tor the practice of fraud, ration tor the majeity of their Supreme Creator, and 
to the exclulion ot all lincerity and plain dealing. As a lacred regard tor his divine inſtitutions; but, in pro- 
his ambition was equal to his avarice, he firit encloſed cels ot time, they became degenerate, and negligent of 
lands, built the firit city; and having ſurrounded it their duty to God, as well as of all ſocial and moral 
with walls, and fortificd it with a rampart, obliged his obligations. Ihe profligacy of theſe people now be- 
tamily and dependants to dwell within 1ts bounds. came as notorious as their piety had been eminent, in- 
Fnoch the Ihis city he called Enos, (or Enoch), from the name o much, that they juſtly incenſed the ditpleature of 
tit cg. Of his cldeſt ton. Irad was the lon or Enoch, from an incented Deity. Many of the angels, (by Moles 
=” whom deſcended Mahujacl, whole lon was Nicthu- called the tons of God), ſo denominated tor their fin- u . , 
N lacl, the tather ot Lamech, who had ſcventy-ſeven gular piety and virtue, intermarry:ng promilcuouily, DO 
3 children by tWo wives, Zellahand Adah. D Jabel, the brought forth an hardy race, conlident of their dete hus, 
x lon of Adah, firit erccted tents, and tollowed the itrength, bold in their crimes, and reſembling, in acts od by 
*4 7 n paitoral lite. a Jubal, nis brother, applicd himſelt to 01 Outrage, the giants me ntioned by the tibulitts of SCH 2 
r the [lucy ot found, and, upon organical OT muucal Greece. Noah, who retained his integrity, and was 
1 principles, invented the plaltery and harp. ſhocked to behold the general depravity, expoitulated Cen vi. 2. 
N. tubal, {on of Lamech, by his other Wife Zellah, with them on the enormity of their crimes, and car- None 
— ......._ was celebrated for his 4trengih and 1ſkiil in martial neltly repreſented the neceſſity of a reformation: but Finne 
Fs «ci. exercites, He tirtt invented che art of forging; and finding all his admonitions inelleccual, and that they county. 
* by thelc qualiſications united, acquired Scat richcs. vere devoted to the moil jimpious Pa ſuits, ie deem- 
1 Lamech had allo a daughter, called Naamah. edit expedient to retire, With his family, trom a 
= cn Lamcchbeing aman ot underitanding, and ſenſible place in which he had reaton to imagine he ſhould 
i t-ror p19” Of the Curie entailed on the pulterity of Cain, tor the be continually expoled* to the cruelty and rapine of 
el heingus crime of fratricide, communicated the par— its abandoned inhabitants. | 
ticulars ot that fatal event to both his wives. During The uncxamplced piciy of Noah fecured lim the 
* the lite of Adam, the immediate deſcendants of Cain favour of an approving God, who now determined to 
were notorioully protjigate, and, through force of wreak his vengcance on the Whole human race, and 
example, inclined to crucity and rapine. It any of exterminate tro the face ot the carth all creatures in 
them retrained troin the enormous ſin of murder, they general, in order to produce a virtuous Gencrat en, ny 
invaded the property of other men without the Icalt the period of whole lives ſhould be limited to the ,;" 2 
TRE remoric, and were continually offering outrages to {pace of 120 years. 1 
all around them. Previous to the execution of this, which: was to! 
But Adam, our firſt parent, (as we muit recur to take place in a general inundation, God ſuggeited to „ 
him), alter the de ah OI A bel, aid the flight-otf Chin, Noah the means ot lafety, lt that, n eontornity to 
Win was gxtemely lulicituus tor peopiing the world, and the Divine intimation, he cauſed an ark to be built, Noal. 's E. 
2.52 tacrctore very defirous of childten. He was then one conſiſting of four ſtorica, three hundred. cubits in 
Cen, xs, hundred and thirty years of age, to which having ad- length, liity in breadth, and thirty in heighth. 
he ded eight hundred years, he paid the debt of human Into this ark, or providentiabatylum, Noah enter- 
8 zaturc, as che penalty incurred by his firit tranigret- cd, together with his ramily; and having provided 
lien, having, in that interval, had a conſiderable pro- all things neccilary for their ſuſtehance, took with N 
geny (2), amongit whom was a jon called Seth, him {cyen ceuples of lome kinds of animals, and at g. 2 
5 ann Ihis latt mentioned of the iunncdiate-deſcendants Icalt a male and female of all, in order to preſerve a : 
3% it ER. Adam, was a\character worthy CI notice and Im- remnant of each ſpecies tor the ule of future gencra-— 
tation. Being tramed by his father to the practice tions. This ark was conitructed on ſuch a plan, as 
on Virtue trom nis carlletb years, he followed the CX - to be at once impenctrable and Impregnable, and: 
ami ot his parent. in the education Of his OWN therefore ſecure trom the attack of the moit violent 
children, WO lo far proutited thereby, as to pals {urge, or boiilerous ſtorm. 
en trough life with tranquillity (, and render their Thus was Noah (who may be termed the ſecond 
memories revered by their lurvivors. By contempla— father of mankind) wondertully preſerved, with his 
ting the power oi the Divine Being, as maniteſted in g houſhold, by the interpolition of Providence, trom 
its various operations, they acquired the {cience ot the ravages of a deluge, in which were involved a 
=3 altronomy, or knowledge ot the heavenly bodies. guilty race, as a memento of Divine indignation. - 
LEI puilerity fthould lote the benefit of their in- Noah, by lincal deſcent, was the tenth trom Adam; 
vention (as Adam had predicted that the world the regular ſucceſſion being Adam, Seth, nos, 
mould be def{troyed-at tWo diſtinct periods, the hrit Cainan, Mahalaleel, Jarod, Enoch, Methulclah, La- 
Ly water, the lalt by fire) they erected two itupen— mech, and Noah. . ; a 
dous pillars, the one of brick, and the other of ſtonc, Thedcluge (a) happened in the ſix hundredth year Ve, 
and engraved upon each a particular account of their || of Noah, and in the ſecond month, which, by the“ 
GliCOVCrics, in order that, if that of brick ſhould be Macedonians, is called Dius, and, by the Hebrews, The deluge, 
(a) Of this puri ment of Cin in the ſeventh generation, (c) What is here ſaid cf Seth and his poſterity, tha: they 
end che mark let en hem and his pollerity, the literal accom- were geo: and virtuous, aaccatthe fame time ve TY happy, With. 
pliſfment of it will be ly ewa in a fubſequent part of ihe out any copliderable misfortune, is exactly agreeable to the line” 
Work, * of the world, and the conduct of Providence, in all the fett an. 
, The nomber of Adam's children, as ſays the eld tradi— C4 Jolephus here truly determines that the year, at the 
tiod, wa: uirtyachtée ſons, aud twenty-three daughters. hi time of Os bepan about UE autumnal eqinex. : 
No. I's ; 1 
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(ho followed the Egyptian chronology), Marſomane, 
or Marſuane. Moles conſidered Nan, or, as it 1s 


* called by the Macedonians, Xanthicus, as the tirlt 
t 2 3 - | b 

E Aavit month, and enjoined the obſervance ot it in all reli- 
with us. glous matters, becauſe in that month he delivered 


the Iſraclites rrom Egyptian bondage; but with re- 

ſpect to civil concerns in general, he obſerved the an- 

tient calculation, beginning the year with December. 
According to the Motaic account, the deluge began 

the leventeenth day of the lecond month, in the year 

1656, trom the creation of Adam; and the ſacred 

Gen.v.from chronology is held moſt minute and authentic. 
de. hs From thence it is deducible that, at the birth of 
Seth, Adam was 130 years old, and that he lived 

930 years. Seth, about the age of 105, had Enos, who, 
after living og years, lett the management ot his at- 
fairs to his lon Cainan. He lived 910 years, leaving 
a ſon, called Mahalaleel, to whom was born Jared. 
— was the father ot Enoch, and lived 962 years. 
noch, when he had lived 365 years, was tranſlated, 


_ or taken up, into heaven, by an exertion ot Divine 
Enoch's Power: his death, theretcre, hath not been recorced 
deathis not Hy any hiſtorian. Enoch had a fon named Mcthu- 
a ſclah, who left to his fon Lamech the auchority he 
Writ, had held during his lite. Lamech, having governed 


Cen. vii. 4. 777 Wears, Was lucceeded by his ſon Noah. 

In theſe ſucceſſions, the births, rather than the 
deaths, of theſe men, are to be adhered to; tor they 
lived to lee many lucceeding generations. | 

The Almighty, at the appointed time, cauſed tor- 
rents of water to tall upon the earth, in ſuch rapid 
and ceaſeleis tucceilion, tor the ſpace ot torty days, 
that the molt elevated parts were overwhelmed, to 
the depth of htteen cubits; 1o that the guilty inhabi- 


, tants were deprived of the power of flight, and of 


courſe involved in the general calamity. The rain 
Gen, viii. 1. Cealing gradually, the waters decreated in proportion, 
and, at the expiration ot an hundred and fifty days, 
on the 17th day of the ſeventh month, the ark being 
lodged upon the ſummit ot a mountain in Armenia, 
Noah opened a window, and perceiving certain ſpots 
+ fa; Of dry land, conloled himſelf with the hope of a 
"raven our Ipeedy deliverance. On the gradual decreate ot the 
of the ark, Waters, Noah ſent forth a raven, to diſcover if the 
whoreturns jnundation had 10 tar ſubſided, that they might de- 


2 ſcend trom the ark with ſecurity; but the winged 
meſſenger finding no place whereon to perch, ioon 
returned to its alylum, the ark. 

After an interval ot {even days, he let fly a dove, 
on the lame embally as the raven, but with ditterent 
— 


ſucceſs in the event, tor ſhe returned with an olive 
branch, by which token Noah was happily atiured 
that the inundation was no more. Deeming it ex- 
pectient to wait ſtill leven days, he ditmitled all the 
living creatures, and followed with his wife and ta- 
Noah quits mily; and having firſt oftered oblations to their all- 
theark» 3"* gracious deliverer, enjoyed thote ſocial bleſſings 
Go Which they owed to his wondertul interpoſition. 

{he Armenians call the ſpot on which the ark 
reſted at the detcent of Noah, Apebaterion (a), ſigni- 
tying an exit Or coming out; and the inhabitants 
inew {ome remains ot that ſtupendous fabrick, 
which they have preſcrved to this day. 

Various Pagan hiſtorians have letr their teſtimonies 
of this general deluge, and the ark in which the ſelect 
tew were ſecured trom inundation. Berolus, the 
Chaldean, writes,“ I hat ſome fragments of this veſſcl 

Lare {till ro be ſeen in the mountains of the Cor- 
Tenge; 6 dyzans, in Armenia; and that many of them carry 
off pieces of the pitch, which cloſed its teams, as 

* charms againſt enchantment.” Hieronymus, the 
Egyptian, in his Antiquities of the Phanicians, 
ipeaks to the lame purport, as do many others. 
But Nicolaus, of Damalcus, informs us more expli- 
citly, “ That above the province of Minyas, in Ar- 
** menia, there is a certain ſtupendous mountain 
named Baris, to which, it is reported, that many 
flying at the time ot the deluge, by that means ei- 
* caped; and that a man was borne on an ark to the 
* {umm:t ot that mountain; and that ſome fragments 
** of the materials, ot which the ark was compoſed, 
remain there to this day.” He adds, “ This, 


thors. 


( This Apobaterien, or place of deſcent, is the proper ren- 
dering of the Armenian name of this very place. It is a laſting 
monument of the preſervation of Noah in the ark upon the top 
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* probably, is the man alluded to by Moſes, the 
* legitlator of the Jews.” 

Noah, ajprehenfive that the Almighty had decreed 
the utter extirpation of the human race, and there- 
tore drcading an annual return ot the flood, having 
offered lacrihce to the offended Deity, moſt humbly Cen. sas 
belought him that- hereatter he would maintain the OW 
tormer order of things, nor again wreak his vengeance to dens 
on mankind in the ſame manner, by devctirg, all thecarth cs 
things exiſting to one common deſtruction; but that, *. 
having conſigned the diſobedient to due puniſnment, 
he would extend his benevolence to thoſe who had 
hitherto been the objects of his tavourable regard; 
otherwile their ſtate would be more deſperate than 
that of thoſe who had periſhed by one deluge, in 
being reſerved as victims to another, after having 
ſhuddered at being witneſſes to ſo tremendous an 
event. 

He then implored the Almighty to accept the obla- 
tion offered, and avert his judgments from the earth, 
thar he and his poſterity, applying themſelves to the 
cultivation of the ground, and building of cities, 
might be graciouſly permitted to enjoy the fruits ot 
their labours to a good old age, as their progenitors 
had done before the deluge. | 

Noah having thus preſented his ſupplications to Goa hears 
the bountiful Father ot the Univerſe, he was pleated, Noat's 
from an approbation of his integrity, to grant his re- Per. 
queſt, intimating, at the ſame time, that thoſe who 
periſhed died tor their own diſobedience, and not 
through his will, as the author of their deſtruction. 

He then conloled him with theſe ſoothing expreſ- 

ſions. I gave not life with a deſign to deſtroy it; 

but their crimes were ſo atrocious, that I was com- 

* pelled to exterminate them. I am not, however, 

© inexorable: your interceſſion ſhalt prevail with me 

to abate of the rigcur of their chaſtiſement; nor 

* will I involve them in another deluge; but it is y,tuvcy. 
* my politive command that ye abſtain from mur- nef- ole 
„der, and inflict the tevereit puniſkments on delin- die bum 
« quents in that particular, as highly offenſive to the 

* Majcity ot heaven. All living creatures are at 

* your own diſpoſal, as lords of the creation, whe- 

ther ot the land, the water, or the air. J enjoin you 

only to abitain from their blood; tor in that con- 

„ fifteth their life. It is, therefore, prohibited by The rain 
my eſpecial command; and to tree you trom appre- bow a lec.- 
* henſion of a tuture deluge, I fix my bow in the 7 i 
« ſkies, as a token that the world ſhall be no more idle. Ce. 
* deſtroyed by water.“ Since that time the rainbow ix. 13. 
has been conſidered as the tacred bow of the Creator 
of the Univerſe. 

Noah continued in a ſtate of tranquillity 250 years 
after the flood, and then concluded a lite oft which 
the extent was 950 years. In forming a compariſon 
between the longevity, of the ancients, or antedilu- 
vians, and the narrow ipan of cur pretent lives, there 
is no realonable argument to invalidate what I have 
advanced on that ſubject, ſince it by no means fol- 
lows that, becauſe human life is now abridged, it was 
not protracted in the days of our progenitors. Be- 
ſides, in thoſe early times a purer air, greater ſimpli- 
city of manners, and, above all, much greater tem- | 
perance, mult eſſentially have contributed to its pro- Cνν 
jongation. It was alſo neceflary that the term of life 1 
ſhould be thus extended, in order to bring to per- antedis- 
tection the ſciences of geometry and aſtronomy, 
which could not be attained bur by intenſe applica- 
tion during a long leries of time, as the great period, 
or grand revolution of the planets, is accounted a 
ſpace of {ix hundred years. In confirmation of what 
I have advanced concerning the longevity of the an- 
tediluvians, I could produce the concurring teſtꝭmo— 
nies of all the ancient hiſtorians, whether Greeks 
or barbarians; as Manetho, in his Egyptian, and 
Beroſus, in his Chaldean, Hiſtory; Hieronymus, the 
Egyptian, who, as well as Mochus Heſtræus, wrote 
the Hiſtory of Pheenicia. Heſiod, Hecatæus, Hel- 
lanicus, Acuſilaus, Eporus, and Nicolaus, ſeverally 
admit, that many of the antients lived to the age of 
a thouſand years. Nevertheleſs, I ſubmit what I have 
related to the judgment of the reader. 


Noah's age. 


Py 


of that mountain at whoſe foot it was built, and where the firlt 
City or town was erected after the flood. 
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ANTIQUITIES of Tur JEWS. 11 


CHAP. 
The poſterity of Noah commanded to people the earth, 


and form colonies in different parts. T hey neglect the 
Divine injunttion. Undertake the building of 1he 10wer 
of Babel at the inſtigation of Nimrod. The confufion 
of tongues. Sybil”s deſcription of the demolition of the 
tower. | 


IV. 


HE firſt of the human race, who deſcended from 
the mountains to the plains after the tremend- 
ous inundation, were the three ſons of Noah, Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet, born about one hundred years be- 
tore that memorable event. The remainder of his 
tamily, who, apprehenſive of a ſecond deluge, had 
ſtaid behind, animated by their example, ar length 
deſcended and joined them; and the ſpot on which 
they firſt fixed their abode was called Shiinar, or * 
From the valt increale of population, they were 
commanded by the Almighty to diſperſe themſelves, 
and form diſtinct colonies in different parts of the 
earth, not only to prevent thoſe diſſentions which 
might ariſe fron» their continuance in a promiſcous 
body, but that they might extend the cultivation, 
and reap a more abundant harvelt from their labours. 
Such, however, was their ignorance and obſtinacy, 
that they neglected the mandate of the Almighty, and 
ſuffered condign puniſhment through the infliction 
of great calamitics. Yet, as thgir numbers continued 
to increate, God was pleated to repeat and entorce 
his command as to their dilperſion and formation of 
colonies; but thoſe perverle mortals, vainly attr1- 
buting their poſſeflions to the acquiſition of their 
combined ſtrength, and not to the bencticence of an 
all-bountitul Creator, perſiſted in their diſobedience, 
by not paying any attention to the Divine command. 
They were incited to this contumacious diſobedi— 
ence of the ſacred injunction by Nimrod, (or, as he 
is called in the Gcek, Nabrod), the grandſon ot Ham, 
one of the ſons of Noah. This Nimrod, who was 
remarkable for bodily ſtrength, and intrepidity of 
mind, ſuggeſted to them, that their flouriſhing con- 
dition was not the effect of providential bleſſings, but 
of their own power and witdom. By theſe means he 
introduced a tyrannical government, and, to confirm 
himſelf in the tame, by gaining their confidence as a 
ſuppoſed protector>pertuaded them to a vain beliet, 
that it they ſhould be alarmed by the apprehenſion 
of a deluge, he would undertake to detend them 
from its ravages, by erecting a tower of ſuch 1n- 
acceſſible heighth, as to brave the violence of the 
tlood, and 1ccure them from the poſſibility of dan- 
cer. 

Prevailed upon by the fallacious pretenſions of 
this preſumptuous demagogue, the credulous multi- 
tude were inclined to think that obedience to the 
Divine commands was an inſtance of puſillanimity, 
and theretore applied themſelves molt aſſiduouſly to 
their new concerted project of building this tower. 
From the great numbers employed in the work, and 
the alacrity with which they purſued it, in a ſhort 
time it was raiſed to a ſtupendous height; bur ſuch 
was the amazing thicknels, that the elevation ſeemed 
dinuniſhed to the view oft the ſpectator. The fides 
were compoicd of burnt brick, cemented with a bi- 
tuminous mortar, M prevent the admiſhon of water. 

I hough their madnelts and preſumption were thus 
flagrantly offenſive to the Almighty, ſuch was his 
benevolence, notwithſtanding his late example of 
vengeance, that he condemned them not to a ge- 
neral extirpation, but, by changing their tongues, 
Cauted ſuch a diverſity of language amongſt them, 
as to render them totally unintelligible to cach other. 
1 he ſpot in which this tower was erected is now 
called Eaby lon, from the contuſion of tongues which 


. arole there; the word Babel, in Hebrew, ſignitying 


confuſion. Ot this tower, and the diverſity or con- 
tuſion of languages, the ſybil (a) ſpeaks in the follow- 
ing terms: ** When all men ſpake the fame language, 
„ they attempred to build a tower of ſtupendous 

height, as if from thence they intended to aſcend 


= 


* 


(a) Mciſes Chorenenſis, an Armenian hiſtorian, confirms this 
account, that God overihrew this tower by a terrible florm, and 


© to heaven; but the gods letting looſe the winds 
„ upon them, overthrew the ſtructure, conlounded Sybil's pro- 
the language of the builders, and thereby ſub- ee“ 
„ verted the whole deſign; whence it came to Pals, Ebel. 
that the city atterwards built upon that ſame ſpot, 
— | oo 
** was called Babylon.” With reſpect to the plain ot 
Senaar, on which Babylon ſtands, Heitrazus, the hiſ- 
torlan, writes, that“ The prieſts, who eſcaped from 
the general calamity, took the ſacred reliques of J upi- 
ter, (Enyallius), or the conqueror, and carried 
them to Shinar, or Senaar, in the vicinity of 


Babylon.” 
HAP. V. 
Diſperſien of the poſterity of Noah. Names of regions 


. and Nations, 


HE confuſion of tongues naturally occaſioned 

the diſperſion of the people, who formed them- .... 
ſelves into diſtinct colonies, and occupied thoſe parts W. 
of the earth to which they were providentially con- tous. 
ducted; 1o that not only the ſhores, but the conti- 
nent were amply filled with inhabitants. Some con- 
ſtructed veſſels, and took poſſeſſion of various iſlands. 
Several nations ſtill retain their original names gi— 
ven them by their founders. Thole of others are 
changed; and ſome are altered, in order that they When the 
may become thereby more intelligible. The latter axes Fu 
are denominated by terms derived trom the Greeks; » ations, 
jor when that people maintained importance among 'Þ*y rav? 
nations from the acquiſition of power, they arrogated dune“ 
to themſelves the glory of antiquity, and atfixed 
luch names to the countries they vanquiſhed, as 


implicd that from them, and them only, they de- 
rived their origin. 


HAP. VI. 


Deſcendants cf Neah, down to Jacob, give names to the 
ſevere! nations they reſpettively founded. Neeb's in- 
temperance expoſes bini to ſhame. A curſe entailed cn 
the poſterity of his ſon Ham, who diſcovered and de- 
rided him. The origin of the Hebrews. Firſt divi- 
fron of land. Genealogy of Abram, Term of Man's 
life at this period. . 


HE. deſcendants of Noah made it an invariable 
rule to affix their own names to the nations they 
ſeverally founded. Thus the ſeven ſons of Japhet, 
the fon of Noah, ſpreading themſelves over Alia, from ble = 
the mountains Taurus and Amanus, to the river dessen 
Tanais, extending in Europe as far as Gades, and Jhs. 
cultivating the various territories in that pace, which 
were before uninhabited, called themſelves leverally 
and diſtinctly by their own names. Gomar was the 
tounder of the Gomarians, whom the Greeks now 
call Galatians. Magog planted that colony an- 
ciently called from his name Magoge, but now tian de 
rermed by the Greeks Scythia. Modus, the eldeſt dena 
ſon of Japher, was the founderof the Medæans, by 9 Gemar 
the Greeks called Medes; as was Javan, or Jovan, 
his other fon, of the Tonians, from whom the other Progeny of 
Greeks in general derive their origin. "The Tho- he, 
belians, now called Iberians, took their names from de 
their founder 'Thobelus; as did the Moſchenians, 
now called Cappadocians, from Moſocha. Indecd, 
they ſtill rerain ſome trace of their ancient title in the 
city of Maſaca, from whence it is probable that, in 
ancient times, the whole country was called by the 
ſame name. The Thereans, whom the Greeks call 
T hracians, ſprang from "Theres, or Thiras. All 
thele nations derived their origin, and conſequently 
their appellations, from the names of their reſpective 
founders, the ſeven ſoas of Japhet. 
The three ſons of Gomar, Aſchanaxes, Riphates, 
and T'ygranes, founded the Aſchanaxians, now called, 
by the Greeks, Rheginians; the Riphatheans, now 
called Paphlagonians; and the Tygraneans, now 
ſtiled Phrygians. 
The three ſons of Javan, or Jovan, Elyſas, Thar— ne 
ſus, and Cethynius, gave names to threediſtinct peo- . 
ple. The Alyſian, now called Moalians; the Thar- 


The Cala 


confounded the language of the builders ; and this he received 
irom the earlieſt records belonging to that nation, 
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ANTIQUITIES 


ſans, ſince called Cilecians, as appears from the name 
of their metropolis, L'arfus; and the inhabitants of 
Cethyma, now calied Cyprus, and trom Which not 
only all iflands, but all places on the ſca-coalt, were 
called, by the Hebrews, Chethini,c In Cyprus there is 
{till a town, which the Greeks call Cittum. T hele 
nations were founded by, and derived their names 
from, the immediate deſcendants of Japher. 

Belore I proceed, a particular circumſtance, per- 
haps unknown cven to the Grecks, requires attention, 
which is, that I have frequently, in compliance with 
their manner, to facilitate and harmonize pronun— 
ciation, changed the termination of their proper 


names, an innovation of which we never admit. — 


The deſcendants of Ham took poſſeſſion of Syria, 
from mount Amanus and Libanus unto the ſea-coaſt, 
and gave names to all places within the limits of their 
dominions; but molt of them are now either wholly 
obliterated, or ſo corrupted, that they cannot be tra- 
ced to their originals. The Ethiopians, however, 


have prelerved their ancient name; tor having been 


founded by Chus, one ot the tons of Hlam, they are 
called Chuiitcs, or .Chulcans, not only in their own 
country, but throughout all Aſia, to this day. The 
NMeitreans allo retain the fame honour: they derived 
their name from Metitrce, by which Egypt is Hill 
called, as are the Egyptians, Mettreans. 

Phur, who planted a colony in Lybia, gave deno- 
mination to the Phutians; in confirmation of which, 
divers Greek hiſtorians mention a dittrict of Maut: 
tania, called Phute, ſituate on the banks of a river of 
the lame name; but its modern appellation is derived 
trom Libyls, one of the lons of Metraim. 

Canaan, the fourth ſon of Ham, gave the name of 
Canaanites to the inhabitants ct the nation he eſtab- 
liſhed, which is now called Juda. Chus, who was the 
cideit ſon of Ham, had teverai ſons; Sabas, founder 
oi'the Sabæans; Evilas, of the Evilæns, or Gctulians; 
Sabathes, ofthe Sabatheans, or Aſtrabarians; Ramus, 
ot the Rameans; and Nimrod, of the Babylonians. 

Mciraim had eight ſons, who pofſeſſed the whole 
Gittrict between Gaza and Egypt; but one only, 
named Philittin, gave denomination to the colony he 
planted, now called, by the Greeks, Paleſtine. 
nations tounded by the other ſons being detolated, as 
will be kereatter ſhewn, in the Afthiopian war (@), 
no material circumſtance is retained concerning them, 
Labyn excepted, who planted a colony in Ly bia, ſo 
calied from his name. a : 

Canaan was the father of eleven ſons, of whom S1- 
donius called the city he founded Sidon, which it 
illretains, not having been corrupted by the Greeks, 
as did Amath, ro Amathe, or-Amathine, which, by 
the inhabitants, is till to called; though the Macedo- 
nians, in honour ot one ot their princes, have changed 
It into Epiphania. Aradæus planted the ifland of 
Aradus; as did Arczus the colony of Arce, on mount 
Libanus. Ot the other teven ſons, Enæus, Chetieus, 
Jebuſæus, Ammorceus, Gergelaus, Siæus, and 
Samaraus, nothing more remains in facred hiſtory 
than their names, the Hebrews having deſticyed their 
cicies on the following account. 

When the earth was re-ettabliſhed after the flood, 
Noah applied himſelt to agriculture, and particularly 
to the cultivation of vines. When the fruit was ripe, 
he prelied it, and made wine, of which, having firſt 
ollered an oblation to the bounritul Father of the 
Univeric, he drank to ſuch excels, that intoxication 
enſuing, he fell into a ftate of inienſibility, and was 
expoſed in a ſituation highly indecent. | = 

His ton liam, perceiving his father in this condition, 
diſdaintully dilcovercd it to his brothers; but they, 
touched with filial reverence, approached and veiled 
the ſhame oi their aged parent. Noah, therefore, 
coming to the knowledge of this circumitance, pro- 
nounccu his blofing on the dutiful tons, Shem and Ja- 
pher; and tho! he did net curte the perſon of Ham, 
he imprecated the Girelt calamities on his poſterity. 

Shem had five tons, who inhabited thoſe parts of 
Alta winch extend from the Euphrates to the Indian 


Pos Fehig plan war was of ſuch conſequence as p ocea- 
Goat removal or aettiruction of fix or tenen naitons of the peſte- 
rity ot Metroim, wita their Cities, This jolephus would not have 
. id, if he had wg. been pofeſied of aucigat records to Juility 


1 he 


— 


THE 
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Ferſians; Afur, of the city of Nineveh, and the At- 
lyrian empire; Arphaxad, of the Arphaxadeans, or 
Chaldeans; Aram, of the Armeans, or Syrians; and 
Ludis, of the Ludeans, or Lydians. 


Book I, 


Ocean. Elam was the founder of the Elamites, or 


Ot Aram's four ſons, Uz eſtabliſhed the colony of 


the Traſhonites, and built the city of Damaſcus, be- 
tween Paleſtine and Ccelo-Syria. Ul founded Arme- 
nia, Gether, Bactria, and Meſanæa, now called the 
valley of Palin. Arphaxad was the father of Salas, 
whole lon Heber () gave denomination to the He- 
brews, Heber had two ſons, Jucta, or Joctan, and 
Phalec, who was ſo called from having been born at 
luch time as lands were firſt divided; Phalec, in He- 
brew, ſignifying divi/ion. 

The ſons of Jucta were Elmodad, Saleph, Azer- 
moth, Ezdrais, Edoram, Uzal, Dael, Ebal, Abimacl, 
Sabæus, Ophir, Evilath, and Jobab. Theſe occu- 
pied that country Which 1s {ituated between Syria 
and the river Cophen, in Ipdia. Having thus treated 
of the progeny ot Shem, we {hall now advert to the 
Hebrews, 

From Phalec, the ſon of Heber, deſcended Ra- 
gaus, from whence came Scrug, whole name was Na- 
Chor, who begat I hares, the father ot Abram, the tenth 
in ſucceſſion from Noah. He was born 292 years at- 
ter thedeluge, in the ſeventicth yearot his father's age. 
Nachor was 120 years old when he had 'Ihares, and 
Scrug about 132 when he begat Nachor; Ragaus 130 
when he had Scrug, and Ehalec about the iame age 
when he had Ragaus; Heber 134 when he begat 
Phalec. Salas was born in the 135th year of his ia- 
ther Arphaxad, who was begotten dy Shem two year 
alter the deluge. 1100 

Abram had two brothers, Nachor and Aran. The 
latter leaving behind him one ſon, Lot, and two 
daughters, Sarah and Melcha, died at Ur, in Chaldea, 
where his lepulchre is yet to be ſcen. His kinſmen 
elpouled his two daughters; Nachor taking Mclcha, 
and Abram,Sarah. Thares was lo much affected by 
the death of his lon Aran, that he removed, with his 
tamily, trom Chaldea to Charan, a city in Melopota- 
mia, where he died with grief, and was buried in his 
105th year. About this time the Almighty was 
pleated, to abbreviate the ſpace of man's lite to the 
term of 120 years, preciſely the age to which Moles 
attained, 

Nachor's wite, Melcha, bore him eight ſons, Uz, 
Baux, Camuel, Chazad, Azam, Pildas, Jadelphas, 
and Bethuel; and his concubine, Ruma, tour, Ta- 
beus, Gadam, Thavan and Machan. Bethuel, one 
of Nachor's legitimate ſons, had a lon and adaughter, 
named Laban and Rebecca. 


CHAP. vs: 


Atram the fourder of the Fewiſh nation. Quits Chaldea, 
and decells in Canaan, new called Judea. His wiſdom. 
He inſtructs the pceple in the nature and attributes of 
the Deity. His memcry perpeluated. 


A BRAM having little hope of legitimate iſſue, 
x adopted Lot, the ſon of his brother Aran, and 
brother ot his wite Sarah. In obedience to the Di- 
vine command, he departed trom Chaldea in the 
75th year of his age, and ſettled in the land of Canaan, 
where he lived in tranquillity, and, at his death, lett 
It to his deicendants. Abram poſſeſſed a molt lolid 


Judgment, great powers of oratory, and a general 


knowledge of men and things, Eminent in all ex- 
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emplary virtues, he was the firit who undertook to π¼ en 


rectity the erroneous opinions men entertained of the 
Supreme Being, to inſtruct them in the nature of his 
attributes, and to inculcate, that there were but one 
God, the creator of all things; to whoſe providence 
men were indebted tor all the enjoyments of lite, in- 
dependent of any merit or power of their own. 
I hete doctrines he enforced by argument deduced 
irom the operations of nature in general, and the 


the univert 


. AY 77. 
111 * ppc: 


priety, th 
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the Kut“ 


to the Mas, 


planetary ſyſtem in particular; laying it down as a 


his aſſertions, though (oy ſome means or othe:) thoſe records 
are now loſt, 
(6) That the jews were called Hebrews ſrom their Progent- 
tor, Hever, Joſephus rightly atlirms, 
maxim, 
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Book I. 


maxim, that, as there is a certain pre- diſpoſing power, 
by the influence of which all things are actuated, as 
all things are ſubject to the controul of Omnipo- 
tence; to that ſhould be attributed man's every blei- 
ſing, and to that ſhould be gratefully alcribed ho- 
nour and glory in the higheſt. | 

Theſe doctrines, founded on the ſublimeſt prin- 
ciples of religion and philoſophy, were ſo averie to 
the contracted notions of the Chaldeans and Me- 
{opotamians, as to excite a mutiny againſt him; 
Abram therefore, at the Divine intimation, removed 
into the land of Canaan, where he erected an altar, 
and offered ſacrifice to the God ot his deliverance. 


uren is Beroſus, the hiſtorian, evidently alludes to our father 
mend Abram; though he does not mention his names, 
len when he writes, © In the tenth generation after the 
reſpect by © flood, there lived amongſt the Chaldeans a man 


Berejur, Her ©. of extraordinary piety and-probity, and remark- 
New ably verſed in the knowledge of the heavenly 
of Damaſ- bodies.“ Hecatæus not only makes mention of 
e«;, three . him, but has recorded his actions in a ſelect vo- 
Tul lume: and Nicholaus of Damaſcus, in the fourth 
prorhane book of his hiſtory, bears this poſitive teſtimony 
tuttorians. concerning him. Abram (though a ſtranger) 
Tris pa ©* reigned in Damaſcus, whither he arrived with a 
wach numerous train from a country ſituate beyond Ba- 
role in the c bylon, called Chaldea: but the inhabitants in a 


tenth gene- . 282 : p 1 1 | 
"ton alter ſhort time riſing againſt him, he retired with his 


ration after 


Ld 


the flood. ** Own people to the land of Canaan, now called 
The habi. ** Judea, where he ſettled, and left a numerous pro- 
ration of *©* geny.” The name of Abram is ſtill held in ho- 
rr 2 nour at Damaſcus, and there is an adjacent villa, 
Sin of called Abram's habitation. 

Daraſcus 


CHAP. VII. 


5 Afamine e in Canaan, Aram retires into Egypt. 
6 The inordinate deſires of the Egyptians puniſhed by tre- 
mendous judgements. Abram inſtructs themin the know- 
ledge of religion, as alſo in the ſciences of arithmetic and 
A aſtronoxry. On his return to Canaan divides the coun- 
3 try between himſelf and his kinſman Lot. 


8 A DREA DF UL famine happening in Canaan, 

10----20, Abram, having intelligence ot the plenty which 

abounded in Egypt, determined to retire thither, not 

only on account of the fertility of the ſoil, but that 

3 he might have an opportunity of conferring with 

1 the Egyptian prieſts on the ſubject of religion; deter- 

8 mined as a man of a liberal mind, open to convic- 

tion, to adhere to, or ſwerve from, their tenets and 

opinions, as they appeared founded on the invari- 

able principles of reaſon and nature. As his wife 

Sarai accompanied him to Egypt, and he was ap- 

prized of the incontinency of the inhabitants, in order 

72 to obviate any dangerous effects that might ariſe 

* trom the king's attachment to her, being remark- 

2 able beautitul in rſon, it was mutually agreed be- 
tween them that ſhe ſhould paſs for his ſiſter. 


Abram's apprehenſion was confirmed, for they no 


looner arrived in Egypt, than the fame of his wife's 
beauty was ſpread around, which exciting the cu- 


Pm. Tolity of Pharaoh to ſee her, was of courſe followed 
uulergors by an ardent deſire to 8 but the Divine 
ir hi wa. interpoſition fruſtrated his vicious deſign by means 


»«ra51able Of a peſtilence and inſurrection prevailing at the ſame 
(on time among his ſubſets. Alarmed at theſe ſudden 
'  Itrokesof adverſity, he conſulted his prieſts on the 
cauſes which had incurred, and the means of avert- 
ing ſuch tremendous judgements. They informed 
him, that the cauſe of his calamities, was his inten- 
ton of violence to the wife of a ſtranger. Impreſſed 
y the anſwer of the prieſts, he interrogated Sarai 
as to herſelf, and the man who accompanied her, and 
on her ingenuouſly declaring the truth, excuſed him- 
tclt to Abram on pretence of his ſuppoſing her to 
have been his ſiſter, and declaring, that he by n 
means intended to violate the laws of his A ; 
then diſmiſſing him with a ſumptuous preſent, he 
gave him full permiſſion to conter with the greateſt 
and moſt learned men throughout his dominions. 
his circumſtance tended to diſplay his virtues 
and enhance his character; for as the Egyptians 
maintained variety of opinions. and bigotted attach- 
ment produced {chiſm and animoſity, upon exami- 
ning the grounds of their tenets in the courſe of his 
conterences with them, he demonſtrated to them that 
their 8 ſentiments concerning religious rites 
«2; 


ANTIQUITIES 


O , 


or Tus JEWS. 13 


and ceremonies, were vague, idle, and void of foun- 

dation or truth. He diſcuſſed theſe points with ſuch 
perſpicuity and eloquence as procured him the higheſt 
veneration, not only as a man of univerilal know- 

ledge, but endowed with the happieſt faculty of 
conveying inſtruction to others. He was the firſt who 

taught the Egyptians the ſciences of arithmetic and Arm 
aſtronomy, ot which they were, before his reſidence th the 


Fipyttians 


amonglt them, totally ignorant: therefore as he firſt anitineic 


introduced them from Chaldea into Egypt, and from ae 

thence they were afterwards tranſported into Greece, se 

he may juſtly be ſaid to have laid the foundation of them to the 

attic literature. Greekvat- 
Upon his return to Canaan, he divided the coun- v6 

try with Lot, which affording cauſe tor contention (., I 

amongſt their ſhepherds concerning the boundaries z.--.-12. 

of their reſpective lands, he ſubmitted the point to 

Lot's entire option, as to that particular part which 

might appear to him moit eligible, contenting him- 

ſelt with what his kinſman rejected. Abram then 

fixed his reſidence on the mountains near Hebron (a 

city founded ſcven years prior to Tanais in Egypt) 

while Lot choſe the plain on the banks of the river 

Jordan near Sodom, then a flourithing city, bur at- 

terwards laid in ruins, and extirpated even in name, 

as a token of the Almighty's vengeance tor the 

enormous crimes of its inhabitants. 


V. | 


The defeat of the Sodomites and deſtru#tion of their city 
by the Aſſyrians. The lake of Aſpretites. Lot made 
priſoner. 


A the Aſſyrians at this time held the empire of 7" 
Aſia, and they envied the increaſing wealth and Four -4;- 
wer of the Sodomites, whoſe country was divided u come 
into five provinces under the government of the altes 
ſame number of kings, viz. Ballas, Barlas, Scnabar, perry kings 
mobar, and the king of the Ballenians; they de- of the So. 
ermined to make war upon them, and to that end _— 
entered their territories with a powerful army under Aphaiicen 
the conduct of four able commanders. IJ he con- | 
teſt being ſoon decided in favour of the Aflyrians, 
who totally vanquiſhed the Sodomites, their hve 
kings from that time became tributaries to the con- 
querors. Having tor twelve years duly paid the fine 
impoſed, they refuſed to continue it on the thirteenth, 
and revolted from their obligation; upon which the 
Aſſyrians again muſtered their forces under their 
commanders Amraphel, Ariſch, Chedorlaomer, and 
Thabal, who ranſacked all Syria, and overthrew the 
race of the giants. Penetrating into the country 
of Sodom, they encamped in a valley that derived 
its name from the bituminous pics with which that 
country abounded till the deſtruction of its chief city, 
when it became a lake, and was called Aſphalites, 
1. e. bituminous. A battle enſued, and was main- 
tained ſome time with equal valour on both ſides; 
but at length victory declared for the Aſſyrians, 
great numbers of the Sodomites fell, and the reſt 1, wi; ac. 
were taken priſoners, amongſt whom was Lot, who tion Lot 3, 
came to aſſiſt his countrymen in repelling the inva- ken poo: 
ſion of the enemy. | 8955 


. 


Abram purſues the victorigus AſHrians, defeats them, and 
reſtores the captive Sodomites. Melchiſedeck the iuſt 

Ling of Solyma, afterwards called Feriſalem. A ſon 
promiſed ta Abram. Puniſhment of [agar for con- 
tempt of her miſtreſs Sarai. Promiſe of 1ſhmael. 
Alſo of Iſaac. 8 


\ HEN Abram received intelligence of the ſuc- Cen. xiv. 
cels of the Aſſyrians, he was much affected . 

by the captivity of his kinſman Lot, and the cala- 

mities entailed upon his neighbours the Sodomites. 

Revolving theſe adverſe circumſtances in his mind, 

he determined on an effort for their deliverance, 

and to that purpoſe tpeedily ſummoning his ſervants 

and dependants, purſucd the Aſſyrians with ſuch e de- 

unwearied ardour, that he overtook them on the feats ang 

fifth night near Dan, an arm of the river Jordan. erte, wy 
Being ſurprized, and vigorouſly attacked at an vn- ph ns Y 

expected hour, when ſome were repoſing to recruit «4d rettores 

harraſſed nature, and others to diſſipate the funies e &prve? 


of intoxication, they fell an eaſy prey to their al- 
3 lailants, 
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ſailants, who killed great numbers, and put the reſt 
to flight. | 

Abram effectually proſecuted the advantages he 
had gained, and purſugd with ſuch fury, that on the 
ſccond day he drove the enemy into Hoba of Da- 
maſcus, demonſtrating thereby, that genuine courage 
is more conducive to victory than numbers, as with 
about three hundred and eighteen of his houſhold, 
and the aid of three leading friends, he totally de- 
feared ſo formidable an army, that the few who el- 
c:ped flaughter retired to their own country branded 
with eternal dilgrace. + ; 

laing accompliſhed the ends of his undertaking 
in the reicue of his kinſman, and the captive Sodo- 
mites, from the thraldom of the Aſſyrians, Abram let 
forth on his return, and was met on his way, at a 
place called the King's Field, or Valley Royal, by 


. the king of Sodom, and Melchizedeck, king of So- 
= „ Iyma, hnce called Jeruſalem. Melchizedeck ſigni- 
ans 27 | * 


1:1. hes or righteous, a name moit pertinently appli- 
abb extra- Cable to this monarch, who was not only choſe to rule 
ordinary in Civil affairs by the unanimous ſuffrages of the peo- 
ple, but for his inflexible integrity appointed to the 
tacred office of prielt unto the moſt High. 

This exalted pertonage liberally entertained Abram 
and his followers, ſupplied them with every thing 
necc{lary for their comfort and ſupport, applauded 
the prowets of the Patriarch, and glorified God for 
the important victory he had obtained. Abram in 
return preſented Melchizedeck with the tenths of the 
{poils he had taken from the Aſſyrians. The king 
of Sodom entreated Abram to retain the booty, re- 
quiring only the reſtitution of his reſcued ſubjects. 
But Abram retuſed theſe terms, alledging that he 
would not avail himſelf of the advantages he had 
obtained, his utmoſt de ſire being only to retain ſuch 
a ſhare of the ſpoils as might requite the ſervices of 
his houſhold, and his three faithful friends, Eſcol, 
Unncrus, and Mambre, who had bravely ſupported 
him in the heat of the action. The Almighty pleated 
with the magnanimous conduct of Abram, declared 
that it ſhould be bountifully rewarded. He ſignified 
with all humility, that a recompence would profit 
him little, ſince it could be but temporary, having no 
heir to inherit atter him. Upon this his benevolent 
Creator promiled to bleſs him with a fon and an oft- 
Aran is Ipring numerous as the itars in the firmament. This 
promiſed an atfurance occaſioned him to offer a ſacrifice conform- 
able e. able to the Divine command. It conſiſted of an hei- 
deny. ter, a goat, a ram, a turtle, and a pidgeon, each three 

years old. The birds were to be offered intire, but 
the quadrupeds were to be cut aſunder, according 
to Divine direction. During the preparation of the 
altar, as the birds hovered around, attracted by the 
ſteam of the blood of the beaſts, a voice from heaven 
was heard to predict, that the poſterity of Abram 
; ihould ſuffer bondage in Egypt tor the ſpace of 400 
Carazn is years, at the expiration of which they ſhould van- 
not to be quiſh their oppreſſors, expel the Canaanites, and take 
3 poſſeſſion of their country. 
* Abram then reſided at the oak called Ogyges, in 
the land of Canaan, near the city of Hebron, and 
being much afflicted by the barrenneſs of his wile, 
offered up inceſſant prayers to God, that he would 
vouchſafe him a fon. The Almighty encouraged 
him to hope for*a tulfilment of the promiſe made 
not only relpecting a ſon, but all the bleſſings men- 
tioned when he received the Divine command to leave 
Meſopotamia. At that time Saria, through a pro- 
idential intimation, cauſed Hagar an F.gyptian, one 
of her handmaids, to have intercourle with her huſ- 
band, in order that by thoſe means he might have 
luce. Hagar becoming pregnant behaved with ar- 
roLance, and treated her miſtreſs with ſupercilious 
contempt, preſuming that her iſſue would {ucceed to 
the poſſeſſion of the father's domains. But Abram, 
as a check to her infolence, delivered her up tor, con- 
Nagar, dlign punithment to his wife. Dreading the vengeance 
WL N 


ber incenſed miſtreſs, the handmaid determined 
y 'n 


Cliaractcr, 


Gen. xv. 
121. 


years lervi- 
tude. 


Handmal 


5 expelled, tecting Providence. 

but returns As ſhe wandered through a dready deſart, ſhe was 

wo combos accoſted by an angel, who commanded her to return 
home, aſſuring her, that if the deported herſelf with 


uation 


ok % ent +" . 
on flight, recommending herſelf to the care of a pro- 


a) About this time God made a covenant with Abram, in 
which he changed his name to Abraham, and that of his wife 


« 
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junction, was himſelf circumciſed, together with his cumcition 


Book I. 


becoming humility, ſhe ſhould be treated with in- 
dulgence, and reminding her, that through pride and 
inſolence ſhe had brought upon herlelt the preſent 


calamities. Fo enforce the injunction, the heavenly 4 

meſſenger added, that on failure of compliance im- * IF 
mediate death would be her puniſhment; but on the 5 
other hand 1t ſhe obeyed and returned, ſhe ſhould 3 
bear a ſon, who in proceſs of time ſhould become Ro 


ruler of the whole country wherein ſhe dwelt. Ha- 
gar with profoundeſt reverence obeyed the Divine |. 
command, and on herreturn, and humiliation at the ww 
feet of her offended miſtreſs, not only obtained her 2 
hardon, but the accompliſhment of the promile made 1 
by the angel; for ſoon after the bore a ſon, who was 238% 
named Iſhmael, ſignifying heard of the Lord, becaule 1908 
x had vouchſafed to hear the prayer of the mo- 4 5 
ther. 3 
At the birth of Iſhmael Abram was eighty-ſix 
years old, and in his ninety-ninth year, the Almighty 1 
viſited him, aſſured him that he ſhould have a ſon by 5 
his wife Sarai, commanded him to call him 7/aac, 4 
declaring at the ſame time, that from him ſhould de- 5 
ſcend powerful nations and mighty kings, who fhould 
extend their conqueſts throughout the whole country of 
of Canaan, from Sidon, even unto Egypt. Abram: 
was allo enjoined to circumciſe every male of his * 
houſhold on the eighth day after the birth, that his 8 
oſterity might not intermarry with other nations. £ . 
he good father anxious for the fate of Ithmael, hum- [on 
bly enquired of the Lord, if he ſhould be permitted Hu 
to live? He received the Divine promite, that he FF 1 
ſhould not only live, but flouriſh, and become the | 
tounder of many great and powerful nations. Abram 8 
then offered moſt gratetul acknowledgements to his = 
benevolent Creator, and, in compliance with his in- T1; ci 8 


on the Stu 
day is pre - 
ſerved by 

the 11 rep ey 
nation, ; 


{on Iſhmael, and all the males of his family. 
Gr. . 


Flagrant impiety and enormous criminality of the iubabi- 
tants of Sodom. Denunciation of the Divine venge- 
ance. Abram entertains the angels. Produttion and 
accompliſhment of the deſtruction of Sodom. Puniſbo- 
ment injlitted on Lots wife for dijobeaience. 6 

7 1 extenſive power and immenſe opulence of Cen: xiii, 

the inhabitants of Sodom produced an uni- 13 
ver ſal profligacy of manners, inſomuch, that they be- ee 
came devoted to acts of the moſt Aagrant impiety to- the Sode- Wot 
wards God, and the commiſſion ot the moit horrid ss. — 
and atrocious crimes towards one another. The Al- iy 

mighty, juſtly provoked with their cnormities, de- 7. 

nounced his Divine vengeance, not only againſt the D 

people, but the country, determining the demolition en 

of their city, and total deſolation of the ſurrounding 

plain. — | 
When this awful ſentence was paſſed, three angels Gen. . 

appeared to Abraham (a) as he was fitting under the 

oak of Mamre at the entrance of his tent. Apprehend- 
ing them to be travellers, he arote, ſaluted, and in- 
treated them to accept an hoſpitable entertainment. 

His invitation being received, he commanded his {er- 

vants to make the neceſſary preparations tor their re- 

paſt, and ſome bread of the ſineſt Rour, together with 

a dreſſed calt, being produced accordingly, to all ap- 

Yearance they ſeemed to eat. EMquiring after Sarah 

11s wife, he told them the was within the tent, to 

which, as if riſing, they rephed that before their re- 
turn ſhe would be a mother. Sarah being called in 
and informed of the declaration, indicated her dif - 
dence by a ſmile, being now in her ninetieth, and <> 
her huſband in his hundreth year. This produced a Bo 

dilcovery ; the gueſts acknowledged themſelves the * 

angels ot God, opened their divine commiſſions, and * 

aſſured him that they were lent, one as the meſſenger 

of the birth of the jon, and the others to effect the 
deſtruction of Sodom. 

On hearing the fatal ſentence, Abraham was greatly 
alarmed, and earneſtly implored the Almighty not to 
involve the juſt and impious in one common deſtrue- 
tion. But upon the declaration of God, that there 
was not even one juſt man in the whole country of 
Sodom, and that if there had been but ten innocent 
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Sarai to Sarah, indicating that they ſhould be the father and 
mother of many nations, Gen, xvil. 4. 15. 
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perſons amongſt them, he would have remitted the 
general ſentence, Abraham deſiſted from his inter- 
ceſſion. | | 3 

The two angels: entered Sodom, and were invited 
by Lot to partake of entertainment in his houte, 10r 
Lot imitated the hoſpitable example of Abraham. 
Some of the molt abandoned of the Sodomites ob- 
lerving the graceful appearance of thele ſtrangers, 
began to offer outrage to their perſons. Lot uicd 
every argument to diſſuade them from 1o flagrant a 
violation of the laws of decency and bolpitality, and 
even offercd to ſacrifice the chaſtity of his two daugh- 
ters, to prevent the commiſſion of a crime molt de- 
teſtable of all others in the eyes both of God and 
man. 

But all his endeavours proving ineffectual, the Al- 
mighty was 1o incenled at their moſt audacious pro- 
fligacy, that he itruck them with inſtant blindneis, 
which prevented their finding the entrance into Lot's. 
houſe, while he ſentenced the inhabitants to a gene- 
ral perdition. Previous to the execution of the aw- 
ful icntence, Lot was warned by God to depart the 
city, together with his wite, his two daughters, who 
were as yet unmarried, and the two youths, to whom 
they were contracted ; but the latter contemned the 
gracious intimation, and protanely ridiculed the im- 
pending devattation. 

The Divine vengeance now burſt forth in all its 
horrors ; the Almighty darted devouring flames on 
the city, which ſpread detolation in every quarter, 
and rapidly involved the inhabitants, and ſurround— 
ing confines, in one general and irreparable deſtruc- 
ton, 

Lot's wife allured by a fatal curioſity ro behold the 

eltruction of the city, on their retreat looked back, 
contrary to the exprels command of the Almighty, 
and, for her dibedience, was immediate] 
formed into a pillar, or ſtatue of falt, (a) which, as 
I have been occular witnels, remains unto this day. 


After this dire cataſtrophe, Lot and his daughters 


took up their reſidence on a little ſpot which the 
llames had ſpared, called Zoar, which in the He- 
brew ſignifies all. But in this place, deſtitute of 
inhabitants, and almoſt barren of proviſions, they 
ſuffered much both in body and in mind. Thus ſo- 
litarily ſituated, the daughters of Lot, imagining 
that the male part of the human race was totally cx- 
tinct, concerted the means of having private inter- 
courle with their father. 

The iſſue of this contrivance was, each of them 


brought forth a ſon: that born of the elder was call- 


ed Moab, ſignifying of my father ; that of the younger 
was named Ammon, which implies, te ſon of my race 
cr kin. The firſt of theſe was the founder of the 
Moabites, who at this day are a powerful nation, and 
the latter of the Ammonites, both of which inhabit 
Cœlo-Syria. 


HAP. XII. 


Tranſadtions between. Abraham and Abimelech. Birth 
of Iſaac. Variation in religious ceremonies between 
toe Fetus and the Arabians. Baniſhment of Ifomael 


and Hagar. Hagar accoſted and warned by an angel. 


 Pregeny of Iſhmael. 
ABRAHAM now removed to Gerar in the country 


ot Paleſtine, whither his wife Sarah accompanied 
him in quality of his ſiſter; for he entertained the 
lame apprehenſions of Abimelech, king of that coun- 
try, as he had done of Pharaoh, king of Egypt. Nor 
were his ſuſpicions groundleſs, for this monarch con- 
celving a paſſion for Sarah would have injured him 
in the tendereſt point, had he not been providen- 
tially afflicted by a dreadful diſeaſe, and warned in a 
dream trom violating the laws of hoſpitality in of- 
tering outrage to the woman, who accompanied the 
ſtranger, as ſhe was not his ſiſter, but his lawful wife. 
pon his recovery, he related to his friends the par- 
uculars of his dream, acknowledging that he had 

cen viſited with ſickneſs, for the preſervation of the 
Chaſtity of the ſtranger's wife, and ſending for A- 

raham, gave him every encouraging aſſurance, with 
= 0 


(a) The pillar of ſalt was, we find here, ſtanding in the days 
of Joſephus, and he had ſeen it. That it was ſtanding then is 
alſo atteſted by Clement of Rome, cotemporary with Joſephus ; 
25 alſo that it was ſo in the next ceniury is atteſted by Irenæus. 


tranl- 
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the moſt ſolemn promiſes of his future favour and 
protection. He then, with the council of his friends, 
diſmiſſed Abraham, averring in the molt ſacred man- 
ner, that his wite was and ſhould itill remain in- 
violate, having been under the immediate protection 
ot Almighty power. In confirmation of what he de- 
clared as truth, he called God and the woman's con- 
ſcience to witneſs; adding, that had he known ſhe 
was his wife, he would not have indulged an unwar— 
rantable deſire. He further begged Abraham to par- 
don the injury offered him, and intercede with God 
in his tavour, promiling him ample proviſion, it he 
continued in the country, and it he chole to depart, 
every thing neceſſary tor his journey, 

Abraham exculpated himſelf from the deception 
in calling his wife a ſiſter, by adverting to their aih- 
nity, as the was the daughter ot his brother; and ob- 
lerving farther, that without having recourle to ſuch 
means, he could not proſecute his travels with ſatety. 
He avowed his concern tor the diſcaſe with which the 
king had been afflicted, and accepted his offer ot 
continuing in his dominions. | 

Abimelech then aſſigned over to Abraham an ex- 
tenſive track ot land, and a proportionate ſum of 
money to ſtock it, entering at the ſame time with him 
into a mutual covenant of triendſhip and amity, 
which was ratified at a certain wellicalled Berſebe, or 
the well or pit of frearing a covenant ; and it bears 
that name in the language of the inhabitants to this 
day. 

Soon after theſe tranſactions, Abraham had a fon 
by his wife Sarah, according to the Divine prone, 
and called his name Iſaac, fignitying in Hebrew, 
laughter, alluding to his mother's imile of dithdence, 
when the angel aſſured her ſhe ſhould bear a jon, the 
being then in her ninetieth, and her huſband in his 
hundredth year. On the (4) eighth day after his 
birth the boy was circumciled, at which time the 
Jews ſtill continue the obſervance of that rite. 

The Arabians however do not pertorm 1t till the 
thirteenth year, becaule Iſhmael, Abraham's ton by 
the concubine, and friend of that people, did not un- 
dergo the operation till he arrived at that ave, Sarah 
had been as affectionately attathed ro Iſhmael, the 
ſon of her handmaid Hagar, as it he had been her 
own, and even regarded him as preſumptive heir to 
the family; but when Iſaac was born, the thought a 
ſeparation expedient, leſt Iſhmael the elder might, 
on the deceaſe of hi3 father, uſurp authority, and lay 
claim to the ſucceſſion. She therefore propoſed to 
Abraham the immediate diſmiſſion of Ihmael and his 
mother to ſome other place. Abraham at firſt rejected 
the propoſal, as unnatural and inhuman; but at 
length, prevailed on by tokens of the Divine appro- 
bation, he acquielced, committed the child to the 
care of his mother, and having given her a portion 


of bread, and a pitcher of water, diſmiſſed them to 


purſue that courle to which their neceflity might 
direct them. When their proviſion of bread and 
water was exhauſted, and the child was almoit ſpent 
with fatigue and famine, ſhe laid him down under an 
oak, and retired to a little diſtance, that ſhe might 
not be ſhocked by his expiring groans. Ruminating 
on her miſeries, ſhe was addreſſed by a meſiuge from 
on high, who pointed out to her a neighbouring 
ſpring, and charged her to attend feduloutly to the 
nurture of her child, as her ultimate happinels de- 
pended on his preſervation.  _ 

Animated by theſe divine intimations, ſhe pur— 
ſued her courſe till ſhe met with ſome ſhepherds, by 
whoſe bounty all her wants were molt amply ſup— 

lied. 
N When Iſhmael attained to years of maturity, he 
took to wite an Egyptian woman, by whom he had 
twelve ſons; Nabaioth, Kedar, Abdeel, Idumas, 
Maſſam, Memas, Maſmes, Chedam, Theman, Je- 
tur, Napheſus, and Cadmas, whoſe poſterity ſpread 


themſelves over the whole country called Nabathea, 


which extends from the Red Sea to the river Eu- 
phrates. From theſe are deſcended the Arabians and 
their ſeveral tribes, ſo celebrated for their valour, 
and the dignity of Abraham their progenitor, 


— 


6 This circumciſion is not after, but on the eighth day, 
it is elſewhere expreſſed by Joſephus ; the like conſtructian t 
which we meet with in the New Teltament, particularly i: ths 
Evangeliſts, | 
le 
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Abraham enjoined by the Divine command to make à ſa- 
crifice of his ſon Iſaac. His obedience. Addreſs to his 
ſon previous to the intended oblation. Iſaac's acqui- 
eſpence. The Almighty interpoſes, interdicts the ſacri- 
fice of the youth, ſignifies his approbation of his obedi- 
ence, and preſents Abraham with a ram for the ſacri- 
fice as a ſubſtitute for Iſaac. 


BRAHAM was molt affectionately attached to 

Hiaac as his only legitimate ſon, the child of his 

age, and the peculiar gift of God, according to his 
Divine promiſe. 

On the other hand, Iſaac, by his filial duty and 
obedience, his fervent picty and uniform practice of 
virtue, enhanced, if poſſible, the aſfection of his pa- 
rents; inſomuch that Abraham's earthly delight cen- 
tering in his fon, his ſafety and happineſs became the 
chiet objects of his concern, and he waited with re- 
lignation his diſmiſſion from a ſcene of tranſient ex- 
iſtence, provided his poſſeſſions in general might de- 
volve to him; a deſire which, through the favour ot 
the Almighty, he happily effected. 

It now ſcemed meet to the wiſe Diſpoſer of all 
events to put this pious man's faith to the ſevereſt 
teſt. He therefore appeared to him in an extraordi- 
nary manner, and having reminded him of the va- 
rious benefits he had conferred upon him, and the 
ſingular felicity he now enjoyed, under his peculiar 
lanction and tavour, propoſed to him the ſacrifice of 
his ton Iſaac, as an oblation, in token of his gra- 
titude and obedience to the God of all his mercies, 
commanding him at the lame time to conduct him to 
the mountain of Moriah, and there make of him a 
Burnt Offering on an altar to be erected for that 
{pecial purpole. | 
Herein were Abraham, duly impreſſed with duty towards the 
maniteſted Father of ali Mercies, and firmly perſuaded that his 
doin a: Divine command was not to be diſpenſed with, or 
obegience of EVEN delayed on any human pretence, determined on 
Abraham. immediate ſubmiſſion. Without communicating 

God's injunction, or his own reſolution, to his wife 
and houſhold, leit they ſhould divert him from his 
duty, he took his fon Iſaac, with two ſervants, and 
loading an als with the neceſſary apparatus tor the 
{acrifice, departed for the mountain. Deſcrying the 
deitined {por on the third day, he left the ſervants in 
the valley, and, attended only by his ſon, aſcended 
Mount Me- the mountain, upon which King David appointed 


Gen. 22. 
1--19. Go 
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1, ac from 
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riabis 1a- the Temple to be atterwards built (a). They alſo 
ef Carried with them every thing neceſſary for the ſacri- 
crificeof fice, the victim only excepted. Iſaac, who was then 
Tas , it five and twenty years old, having himſelf erected and 
_ prepared the altar, but obſerving no victim, intimat- 
temple ot ed his ſurpriſe to his father, and enquired of him as to 
God. the manner in which they ſhould proceed to the ſa- 
crifice. Abraham, in the fulneſs of his heart, re- 
plied to the innocent youth, that God, the omnipo- 
tent Jehovah, would provide a victim if he approved 

' the oblation. 
At length, when every neceſſary preparation was 
made, he addreſſed his fon in words to the following 
Abraban's import: “ Child of my doating age, of my fervent 
pathetic ad- ** prayers, J have nurtured thee with the fondeſt 
ten. s © affection; and molt unremitting attention; all my 


e delight centered in the expectation of leaving thee 
ſucceſſor to my poſſeſſions, when I ſhould be ar- 
e reſted to pay the debt of nature; but ſince it 
pleaſeth the Sovereign of the Univerſe, that the 
father to whom thou wert given in mercy, ſhould 
© now be the inſtrumeht of thy reſtitution to his Di- 
* vine will, let ſilent ſubmiſſion teſtity acquieſcent 
* obedience, and devoutly conſecrate thyſelf to that 
© God who demands thee as a victim. This we are 
* enjoined as a token of gratetul obedience for nu- 
* merous benefits conferred. Since therefore as a 
* delcendant of Adam mortality is thy inevitable 
doom, reflect that thy diſmiſſion from this life is 
not in the ordinary way of ſickneſs, or any com- 
mon calamity, but through the immediate inſtru- 


—_ 
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7 
(a) Here is a plain error in the copies which ſay, that King 
David atterwards built the temple on this mount Moriah, while 
it was certainly Solomon that built that temple, But if the 
word allar is ſubſtituted for that of temple, the error will be 
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that he would without relugance, have ſubmitted cence, 


- piety, his family ſhould be the particular objects of 


Book I. 
* mentality of thine own father as a victim to the | I 
* divine command; and let this conſideration dil- 4 
e pole thee to give up thy ſpirit at the altar with fer- 
vent ſupplication and pious reſignation, that thou 
% mayelt be tranſlated to the realms ot bliis, and be 
* rendered ſupremely happy in the Fountain of the 
Divine Prelence. By theſe means thy remembrance 
* will conſole me to my lateſt days, when I reflect 
that though I have loit the aid and comfort of a 1 

* {on, I ſhall ever be guarded by the thield of Gim- F 
** nipotence.” 

Iſaac, animated by the ſame ſenſe of duty as his bY. 
pious father, liſtened to his addrets.with fixed atten- EY. 
tion and glowing ardour, eagerly reply:ng, that 8 
** he ſhould deem himſelf unworthy ot birth, it he Jans . 
** ſhould heſitate to obey the command of God, e 
or murmur at the requiſition of his father; nay, 4 ...... 
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* tO the ſacrifice even at the command or his father 
** alone, from the immutable regard he had ever en- 
** tertained for filial duty and obedience.” Having 
thus ſaid, he approached the altar with alacrity, and 
placed himſelf thereon in a proper polition : the ta- 
ther's arm was uplitted, and prepared tor the deciſive 
ſtroke, when, at the critical moment, that very voice 
from above that had given the command ſounded 7 
the prohibition, and arreſted the blow. The merci- Got G1: WY 
ful Parent of the univerſe was pleaſed to declare, that 7 ©" 
his command aroſe not from a delight he took in tim wt, 

human lacrifices, or depriving; him ot a ton whom he a» pow BY 

had beſtowed on him as a peculiar tavour, but a de- +408 
fire of putting his faith and obedience to the ſcvereſt eps 
teſt; that as he had given ſuch ſingular proots of his | 
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his paternal regard; that his fon ſhould live to a 
good old age, leave his dominions to his poſterity, 5 
who ſhould increaſe the ſame, and poſſeſs domains to Wo. 
a valt extent. It was added, that they ſhould expel - = 
the inhabitants of Canaan by force of arms, inhabit 9 
the land themſelves, and become the wonder and 
wy of ſurrounding nations, | 
hen the Divine voice ceaſed, a ram ſuddenly 3.77 
appcared, and preſenting itſelf as a victim, Abraham gad 
and his lon mutually embraced, as a token of joy of 4. 
lo ſignal a deliverance, and the promiſe of ſuch in- 9 B 
eltimable bleſſings, proceeded to the oblation with func. | 
molt fervent devotion, and then returned to their prese. 
houſe with all the complacency of an applauding 
conſcience, and an approving God, to reap the bene- 
fits ariſing from their piety and obedience. 


HAP. XIV. 
Death of Sarah, Abraham's wife. Ter ſepulchral mo- 


uument at Hebron. 


* 7 F * * 
* a 


__ Febecca's 
humanity 
and attabi. 
by, 


GON after this important event Sarah died, hav- 
ing attained to the age of 127 years, and was in- 
terred at Hebron. T he inhabitants of Canaan freely 
offered him a burial-place tor his wite, but he de- 
clined acceptance, and purchaſed a ſpot of ground of 

a private perſon tor four hundred ſhekels of ſilver, 

where the ſepulchral monuments of himſelf and pot - 

terity ſtill remain. | 
re. XV. 
_ ) 

Origin of the Troglodytes. Abraham deputes a me{ſen- 
ger to demand Rebecca in marriage for his ſon 1jacc. 
Manner of ſwearing amongſt the Fews. Conference 
between the mejjenger and relatives of the Viigin. 85 
Conſummation of the marriage. we: 


. A SEATIANG on the; demiſe of Sarah, took to 

wite a woman called Chetura, by whom he had 
ſix children, endowed with equal powers of body and 
mind. Their names were Zambran, Jazar, Madan, 
Madian, ſoſabac, and Sous. The latter had two ſons, 
Sabathan. and Dadan, to whom were born Latuſim, 
Aſſur, and Luom. The ſons of Madian were E- 
phas, Ophren, Anoch, Ebidas, and Eldas. All theſe 
and their ſucceſſors, at the direction of Abraham, 


rectiſied; for it certainly was Dari, and not Sol- mor, who 


erected the firſt altar there, according to the account given by 
Moſes the Jewiſh legiſlator, 


founded 
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founded colonies in the country of the T roglodytes, 
and that part of Arabia Felix which is bounded by 
the Red Sea. Tradition reports that Ophir entered 
Lybia at the head of an army, took poſleſſion of it, 
and that his ſucceſſors, taking up their reſidence in 
it, called it in proceſs of time by the name ot Africa. 
This report is, in ſome meaſure, confirmed by Alex- 
ander Polyphittor, who alludes to an hiſtory of the 
eus, written in the ityle and manner of Moſes, by the 

rophet Cleodemus, or Malchus. This writer re- 
lane, that Abraham had ſeveral children by Chetu- 
* ra, of whom he names three, Ophir, Surim, and 
* Tapher. The Syrians derive their appellation from 


« Surim, as do the city of Aphra, and the country of 


Atrica, trom the two others. He adds, that they 
tought under the command of Flercules, in his 
expedition in Lybia againit Antzus; and that 
Hercules, taking to wite the daughter of Apher, 
© ſhe bore him a ſon called Debor, or Deden, who 
was the tather of Sopho, tounder of a barbarous 
race, known by the appellation of Sophaces.“ 
Ilaac having now almolt attained to the age of 
forty years, his father became anx1ous to provide him 
a wife, and therefore deputed a truſty ſervant as 
meſſenger to demand in marriage Rebecca the daugh- 
ter of Bethuel, his brother Nachor's fon. Having 
previouſly bound him to a faithtul diſcharge of his 
commiſſion by an oath, (which ceremony was per- 
formed by the ſervant's putting his hand under his 
maſter's thigh,) Abrahamdiſmiſſed him with valuable 
preſents to diſpenſe at his diſcretion upon his arrival, 
After a tedious and fatiguing journey through Meto- 
otamia, where the traveller is impeded in the winter 
by deep bogs, and by a ſcarcity ot water in the ſum— 
mer, as well as conſtantly expoled to the depredations 
ot robbers, he at length arrived at the city of Char- 
ran, and in the ſuburbs met ſeveral young maidens 
going to a well to draw water. This induced him to 
offer up an ejaculation to God, that if the intended 
alliance had his ſanction, Rebecca, whom his maſter 
had ſent him to demand in marriage for his ſon, 
might come forth amongſt the reſt, and that the token 
by which he ſhould diſtinguiſh her might be the 
immediate compliance with his requeſt of ſome water 
to appeale his thirlt, after a general denial from the 
reſt. Poſletſed with this idea, he approached the well, 
and applying individually to each to give him to 
drink, was refuted on different pretences by them all, 
one excepted, who reproaching her compantons with 
their uncourteous behaviour to a ſtranger, as well as 
want of deterence to the male character, with the 
Ereqeeſs humanity preſented him the pitcher. 
his propitious event encouraged the meſſenger to 
pave the way for the introduction of his commillion : 
theretore after commending her humanity and gene- 
rolity, in relieving a diſtreſſed traveller even at the 
expence of her own Jabour, he proceeded to enquire 
concerning her parents, whom he pronounced happy 
in tuch a daughter, adding an earneſt prayer to the 
Almighty that ſhe might be bleſſed with a pious and 
aftectionate huſband, and become the mother of a 
numerous and virtuous offspring. 
he innocent maid, without reſerve, ingenuouſly 
replied, My name is Rebecca: Bethuel, my father, 
640 > : 
ks is long deceafed, ſo that the concerns of our fa- 
= mily are under the direction of my mother and my 
„ uncle Laban, who are the guardians of my youth- 
ful age.” 

Inferring from what had paſſed, that the nego- 
tiation was favoured by the interpoſition of Pro- 
vidence, he preſented the maid with ſeveral female 
ornaments, requeſting her acceptance as a recom- 
pence for LEY 
occaſion, and adding an earneſt intreaty that he might 

e voucilafed an aſylum in her uncle's houſe, as 
night coming on, he could not proſecute his journey 
without danger of ſuſtaining the loſs of jewels of im- 
menſe value, which could not be in any place with 
ſuch aſſurance of ſecurity as at the houſe of thoſe 
whole benevolence and humanity he conceived ſo 

rm an opinion of, from che open and ingenuous be- 

aviour of their beauteous relative; and concluded 
with declaring, that if her uncle and mother would 


err 


4 The births of Eſau and Jacob are, by Joſephus, ſaid to be 
zfter Avraham's death; but it ſhould have been expreſſed as after 
Sarah's death. Tlie order of the narrative in Geneſis, not al- 
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deign him reception, he would make them ample re- 
compence allo for his entertainment. 
Rebecca returned for anſwer, that his opinion of 
the humanity of her relations was well tounded, but 
not his ſuſpicion of their liberality, aſſuring him that 
if admitted, he would be entertained without ex- 
pence; and then entreated permiſſion to acquaint her 
uncle with the circumſtance, previous to his 1n- 
troduction. Laban being tuhs apprized of the ar- 
rival of a ſtranger, received him with the frankeſt 
hoſpitality, giving orders to his ſervants to take care 
of bis 9. while he was entertained at his own 
table. Supper being removed, the meſſenger thus 
addreſſed the mother and uncle of Rebecca; I am 
** deputed on eſpecial embaſly from Abraham the lon 
of Thares: for Nachor (addreſſing himſelf to the 
woman) the grandfather of your children, was 
brother to Abraham by the ſame father and mother. 
I am authorized by him to aſk your daughter in 
marriage to his legitimate fon and heir, whom 
he hath refuſed to the moſt powertul and opulent 
of his country, preferring, an alliance with thoſe 
of his own kindred. Fruſtrate nor, therefore, his 
well-founded intentions, eſpecially as the Divine 
interpoſition appears ſo evidently to have formed 
the deſign, in Aire ting me firſt to the maiden, and 
then to your habitation; for when I entered the 
City, and perceived many virgins approaching the 
well, I offered up a fervent prayer that I might 
find the maiden of whom I was in quelt, which the 
Almighty was pleaſed to grant. Ratify, therefore, 
by your authority, an union manifeſtly approved 
from on high, and render my maſter happy in 
acceding to the purport of my commiſſion, by the 
voluntary reſignation of your daughter to the pol- 
ſeſſion of his beloved fon.” The match appear- 
ing, on the ſhortelt reflection, ſo conducive to the 
welfare of the virgin, the honour and dignity of the 
tamily, as well as conformable to the will of God, he 
obtained the conſent of the parties concerned. Re- 
becca was therefore conſigned to the care of the truſty 
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meſſenger, by whom ſhe was conducted to Iaac, now the parties. 


become lord of his father's poſſeſſions ; as all the 
ſons of Abraham by Chetura had departed, and fixed 
their reſidence in remote countries. 


CHAT AT 
Death and Burial of Abraham. 
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BRAHAM, ſoon after the conſummation of the > 


marriage between his darling lon Iſaac and the 
beauteous Rebecca, which he had ſo devoutly wiſhed, 
paid the debt of nature in the hundred and ſeventy- 
lifth year of his age. His piety and virtue were ſo 
eminently conſpicuous throughout the tranſactions of 
his whole lite, that he was not only ſingularly fa- 
voured by his Gad, but revered by his cotemporaries 
as an ornament to human nature, and a character 
worthy of univerſal imitation. He was buried at 
Hebron, near his wife Sarah; the funeral rites being 
performed by his ſons Iſhmael and Iſaac. | 


CHAP, XVII. 


Birthsof Eſau and Facob. Famine in the land of Canaan. 
Tſaac intends to return into Egypt. Diverted from 
his deſign. Repairs ta Gaza. Abimelech treats him 
with hoſpitality, . cede 75 renews the treaty of friend- 
ſhip. Eſau ſupplanted by Jacob in his father*s bleſ- 
ing, at the inſtance of his mother. 


GOON after Iſaac had performed his laſt office of 
duty to his deceaſed parent, his wife Rebecca 
became pregnant, and being of moſt extraordinary 
bulk, her huſband, as the time of her delivery ap- 
proached, was extremely anxious for her ſafety, and 
enquired of the Lord the cauſe of ſo ſingular an 1 

earance. He was informed that this wife ſhould 

ear twins (a) who ſhould give names to two ſeveral 
nations, and that in proceſs of time, he who at firſt 
ſeemed to be the leis ſignificant ſhould become the 


moſt important. At length, according to the Divine 
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ways exactly according to the order of time, ſeems to have led 
Joſephus into the miſtake, 
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intimation, Rebecca was delivered of twins, the el- 
der of whom was covered with hair from head to feet, 
and the younger came into the world holding his 
brother by the heel. The former, called Eſau, (and 
by ſome Seir, from the hairineſs of his body,) was the 
favourite of his father; but the latter, whoſe name 
was Jacob, engroſſed the affection of his mother. 

A dreadful famine raging at this time in Canaan, 
Iſaac was inclined to retire to Egypt; but being di- 
verted from his purpoſe, at the Divine command, he 
repaired to Gerar. King Abimelech at firſt gave 
him 2 kind reception, according to the league of 
friendſhip and amity which had ſubſiſted between 
that monarch and his father Abraham. But ſoon per- 
ceiving the peculiar interpoſition of Divine Provi- 
dence in favour of Iſaac and all his concerns, his 
envy and jealouſy were excited to ſuch a degree, that 
he expelled him from his environs. Iſaac withdrew 
to a place called Pharan, or the Valley, not far diſtant 
from Gerar ; where his ſervants, on attempting to 
dig, in order to diſcover a ſpring of water, were op- 
poled by ſome of the king's ſhepherds; and as Iſaac 
determined not to contend with them, they imagined 
they had carried their point. Removing to a more 
diſtant place, Iſaac's ſervants renewed the attempt, 
and were annoyed in the ſame manner as before; but 
his prudence again inducing them to avoid extremi- 
ties, he at length obtained permiſſion from the king 
to dig, upon which he ſunk a well, and called it 
Rooboth, ſignifying, in Hebrew, large or ſpacious. 
One of the two former places he named Eſcon, and 
the other Stennes; words implying, in the original, 
contention and enmity. 

But the increaſing power and riches of Iſaac raiſed 
diſquieting apprehenſions in themindot Abimelech, 
which added to reflections on the inſtances of his 
breach of friendſhip in the late circumſtance of dig- 
ing for the well, excited his fear left Naac ſhould em- 
brace the firſt opportunity of revenging the injuries 
he had done him. He had therefore recourſe to diſ- 
ſimulation, and taking with him Pico], one of his 
1 officers, as arbiter, repaired to the place of 

ſaac's reſidence, and there propoſed a renewal of the 
former league of friendſhip and amity. Iſaac bein 
of a moſt courteous diſpoſition, readily complied. 
The ratification of the league put an end to all ani- 
moſity; and Abimelech, having accompliſhed his 
purpoſe, returned home with perfect ſatisfaction. 

Eſau, Iſaac's favourite ſon, having obtained to the 
age of torty years, took to himſelf two wives, Ada, 
the daughter of Elon, and Alibama, the daughter ot 
Eſebion, two of the moſt powerful perſons amongſt 
the Canaanites. In neither of theſe contracts did 
Eſau confult the will and pleaſure of his father, al- 
ſured he ſhould never obtain his conſent, as Iſaac was 
averſe to any alliance with the people of the country. 
The error, however, being irremoveable, ſuch was the 
good father's candour and moderation, that he did 
not command their expulſion, but only enjoined his 
{on to conceal his marriage. 

When Ilaac was ſtricken in years, and deprived of 
his ſight, he called his ſon Eſau to him, and having 
lamented the infirmities of age, and the loſs of his 
eyes, which prevented him from ſerving God with 
his wonted alacrity, expreſſed an earneſt deſire of 
leaving him his bleſſing before his departure. To 
this purpoſe he ordered his ſon to proceed to the 
hunt, and to prepare him a repalt (a) from whatever 
chance might throw in his way; adding, that upon 
ſuch conſideration, he would offer up his fervent 
prayer to the Almighty for his future protection and 
tavour towards him, as the beſt manner he could em- 
ploy the ſhort interval between the preſent moment, 
and his entrance on an eternal world. 

Eſau immediately ſet forth; but (4) Rebecca over- 
hearing what paſſed, and deſirous of transferring the 
promiſed bleſſing from Efau to her favourite ſon 
Jacob, though in direct oppoſition to her huſband's 
mind and will, commanded him inſtantly to kill a 


(a) This repaſt, or ſupper, to be caught by hunting, was in- 
tended for a feſtival on a ſacrifice ; and Iſaac expected that upon 
the prayers uſual on thoſe occaſions, his ſon would be intereſted 
in the bleſſings ſupplicated for him. We find that after having, 
through deception, bleſſed Jacob, he attempts not to retract, 
conſcious that the bleſſing came not from him, but from God, 
and that an alteration was out of his power, 
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kid, and prepare a repaſt for his father. Jacob, ob- 
ſequious to his mother, obeyed her command; and 
having prepared every thing according to her direc- 
tion, ſpread the ſkin of the kid over his neck and 
hands, that by thoſe means he might elude the ſuſ- 
eng? of his parent, aged and blind, and confirm 
im in the aflurance of his being his brother Eſau, 
as he reſembled him in every other particular in- 
ſtance. In this diſguiſe, therefore, left he ſhould be 
ſurpriſed before Iſaac had finiſhed his prayer, and 
through a detection of the impoſition, incur a curſe 
inſtead of procuring a bleſſing, he haſtened to pre- 
ſent what he had prepared to his fire. But the old 
man perceiving that his voice differed from that of 
his brother, deſired his ſon to approach him. Jacob 
then putting forth his arms covered with the kid's 
ſkin, Haac exclaimed, ** Though thy voice be like 
* unto Jacob, yet by the hairineſs of thy arms thou 
ſcemeſt unto me to be Eſau.” Then without the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of deceit, as ſoon as he had eaten what 
was prepared, he thus invoked the God of heaven 
and earth.“ Eternal, and ſupreme, and univerſal 
Creator, who to my father haſt been pleaſed to 
** promiſe, and on me to conter, many and impor- 
tant bleſſings, with aſſurance of continuing them 
to my poſterity, let thy mercies be ſtill extended 
towards me, nor let them depart from me in my 
preſent languid ſtate, in which I moſt need thy Di- 
vine ſupport. Vouchſafe to preſerve this my ſon, 
protect him from evil, bleſs him according to thine 
** abundant goodneſs, render him formidable to his 
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enemies, and the joy and delight of his family and 


friends.“ Thus did the good old Iſaac prefer his 
2 to the Almighty, as he thought, in behalf of 

is favourite fon Eſau; but he had ſcarcely come to 
a concluſion when Eſau returned from the hunt, 
which, though the father perceived, as he knew his 
intention was fruſtrated, he paſſed unnoticed, The 
elder brother, thus diſappointed, intreated a ſimilar 
bleſſing with the younger; but his father denied him, 
alledging, that he could neither recal nor transfer 
the bleſſing given to Jacob; ſo that Eſau had only to 
lament the ſeverity of his fate. Iſaac, moved by his 
tears, in order to conſole, aſſured him, that he and 
his poſterity ſnhould excel in, and acquire vaſt renown 
from, perſonal ſtrength, activity in hunting, and mar- 


tial exerciſes, though he muſt ever act in ſubordina- 


tion to his brother. Jacob, apprehenſive of his bro- 
ther's reſentment, for having by ſtratagem ſupplant- 
ed him in ſo important a concern as his aged father's 
bleſſing, was freed from his fears by means of his 
mother, who prevailed on his father to ſend him into 
Meſopotamia, to ſelect a wife from amongſt her kin- 
dred: whilſt Eſau, conſcious of having diſplealed 
his father in forming an alliance with the Canaanites, 
determined to make ſome reparation for his errors by 
marrying Baſſamath the daughter of Iſhmael, to whom 
he was in future more affectionately attached than 
to either of his ather wives. 


Ci AF.  AVHI. 
Jacob ſects out for Meſopotamia. Viſions of the ladder. 


He arrives at Haran, and enters into converſation 
with Rachael; is introduced to, and cordially received, 
„ 6 Rachael in marriage. Obtains Laban's conſent. 
eception prattiſed by Laban. Jacob's ſervitude. 
Marriage with 
his ſons. Jacob's flight. Is purſued and overtaken 
ban. His accuſation againſt Jacob. Jacob's 
vindication. Laban's duplicity. The partics enter 
into a covenant of amity. | 


I having received orders from his father, 
through the perſuaſion of his mother Rebecca, to 
ſet out for Meſopotamia, to form an union with the 
daughter of his uncle Laban, proceeded on his jour- 
ws roy the country of Canaan. Bur as the in- 
habitants maintained a moſt inveterate averſion to 
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(6) Whether Jacob, or his mother Rebecca, were moſt to be 
cenſured for this impoſition upon Iſaac in his old age, is not eaſy 
to be determined. However, the bleſſing being delivered as a 
prediction of future events, and foretelling things to befal the 


poſterity of Jacob and Eſau in future ages, was certainly pro- 
vidential. 
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his family, he uſed the utmoſt precaution as indiſ- 

nſibly neceflary for his ſecurity ; inſomuch, that 
by would not take up even a temporary reſidence 
amongſt them, chuſing rather to repoſe upon ſtones, 
as a pillow, under the canopy of heaven. One night 
as he ſlept in this manner, a viſion repreſented to his 
imagination a ladder hxed on the earth, and reaching 
with its ſummit to heaven. On- the ſteps deſcend- 
ed certain beings, ſurpaſſing in form the ordinary 
part of mankind. At the upper extremity appeared 
the Almighty, who calling facob by his name, ad- 
dreſſed him in words to the following purport. ** De- 
e ſcendant of a pious father, and a grandtather emi- 
nent for his exalted virtues, be not diſmayed by 
* dangers or difficulties that may now preſent them- 
„ ſelves, but be encouraged by the proſpect of my 
future favour and protection. I am He who con- 
* ducted Abraham hither, when he was expelled 
« Meſopotamia by his kindred ; who crowned thy 
father with bleſlings, nor ſhall they be wanting to 
* thee. Proſecute, therefore, thy journey under my 
immediate direction. The event of thy intended 
* marriage ſhall be proſperous in a numerous and 
* virtuous offspring, to whom and their deſcend- 
e ants I will give not only the poſſeſſion of this land, 
but they ſhall increaſe the population of the whole 
* earth, throughout every part to which the beams 
* of the ſun extend their genial influence. Proceed 
then, with confident reliance on my guidance, and 
be aſſured of my continual aſſiſtance.” 

Animated by theſe great and important promiſes, 
which the Almighty was pleated to communicate to 
him in the viſion, Jacob anointed the ſtones on which 
he had reſted his head, while he received the happy 
ridings, and vowed, it he returned in ſafety, to ſacri- 
fice to God on that very ſpot, which he accordingly 
performed, by offering up a tenth part of all his ſub- 
ſtance. To perpetuate the remembrance of the place 
where the viſion appeared to him, he called it Bethel, 
ſignifying, in the Hebrew, Houſe of God. 

Purſuing his journey, Jacob at length arrived at 
Haran ; and meeting in the ſuburbs ſome ſhepherds 
and ſeveral young perions fitting on the bank of 
a tountain, joined, and requeſted them to let him 
drink. A converſation enſuing, he took an oppor- 
tunity of making enquiry concerning one Laban, 
and was informed that the fame of Laban had long 
eſtabliſhed his name, which was therefore well known 
throughout the country. They added that his daagh- 
ter was expected there, being accuſtomed to feed her 
flock with them, and referred him to her for all the 
intelligence he wiſhed to obtain. 

Rachael ar that inſtant appeared, and being made 
acquainted with the ſtranger's enquiries, indicated 
great complacency, aſked him concerning his fa- 
mily and buſineſs, and diſcovered the utmoſt readi- 
neſs to afford him her beſt information and aſſiſtance. 
Charmed by the beauty of her perſon, rather than at- 
tracted by the courteſy of her demeanour, or the al- 
liance of kin, Jacob conceived the tendereſt paſſion 
for the lovely maid, whom he thus addreſſed : If, 
© fair creature, thou art the daughter of Laban, our 
e tamilies were united by the ties both of conſan- 
„„ Suinity and friendſhip long previous to thine or 
© my exiſtence, Abraham, Arran, and Nachor, be- 
©. ing the immediate offspring of Thares. Bethuel, 
is thy grandfather, was Nachor's ſon; and Abra- 
+ ham, and Sarah, the daughter of Arran, were the 
. parents of my father Iſaac. But there is yet a 
©, nearer and dearer tie of affinity, for my mother 
Th Rebecca, is thy father Laban's ſiſter, by one and 

the ſame father and mother. The obje& of my 

ourney, therefore, is to renew the ancient family 

eague.” The recital of theſe particulars recallin 
to her memory many circumſtances ſhe had — 
trom her father in her earlieſt years, reſpecting Re- 
becca, of whom ſhe was aſſured her parents would 
gladly receive intelligence, moved an affectionate 
tear; ſo that having ſaluted the young man, ſhe in- 
tormed him, that nothing would more conduce to 
the happineſs of her father and the whole family, 
than to receive tidings of his ſiſter, and therefore de. 


ms 


049 This inheritance, by ſome learned commentators, is called 
ingdom, as promiſed to Eſau the firſt-born ; and it ſeems that 
Joſephus thought it due to him whom Iſaac ſhould bleſs as his 
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arit-born, But if by the inheritance, or kingdom, we are to 
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fired him to accompany her home, that the good old 
man might no longer be deprived of ſo exquilite a 


gratification. 

Jacob being introduced by Rachael to her father 
Laban, was acknowledged, and ſaluted as his rela- 
tion, paſſed his time in ſocial tranquillity, and con- 
tributed much to the domeſtic felicity of the fa- 
mily. In proceſs of time, Laban having expreſſed 
the utmoſt ſatis faction in the ſociety of Jacob, diſ- 
covered a deſire of learning the motive which in- 
duced him to leave his parents in their advanced age, 
when they required his moſt unremitting attention 
aſſuring him at the ſame time that nothing ſhould be 
wanting on his part to promote the deſign and in- 
tention of his journey. Jacob then frankly diſcloſed 
the whole matter, informing him, ** that Iſaac had 
twin ſons, Eſau and himſelf; that as, by his mother's 
contrivance and aſſiſtance, he had deprived his bro- 
ther of their father's intended (a) inheritance, Elau 
ſought his life, as having wreſted from him his legal 
poſſeſſions, as well as the bleſſings for which his ta- 
ther imagined he had interceded in his behalf.“ He 
confeſſed that, with the advice of his mother, he had 
fled to him for retuge, and aſſured him thar next to 
the care of Providence, he expected ſuccour and al- 
— from one ſo nearly and dearly allied as him 
elt. 

Laban gave him the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of ſup- 
port and protection, not only on account of the al- 

iance of their anceſtors, but the cordial affection he 
entertained for his mother; in proof of which he ap- 
pointed him overſeer of his numerous flocks, and ſu- 
perintendant of all his ſhepherds, till ſuch time as he 
ſhould be deſirous of returning home, when he would 
diſmiſs him with every token of reſpect that could 
beſpeak a regard for his alliance. 

Jacob expreſſed the higheſt ſenſe of ſuch ſingular 
proofs of — profeſſed himlelt bound to the beſt 
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cauſe of bis 

flight. 


{ervices of his liberal patron, as his ſupreme delight; 


but intimated that the only compenſation he defired, 
was the beſtowal in marriage ot the beautcous Ra- 


chael, whoſe perſon and virtues were the objects of 


his admiration, and the ſpring of all his words and 
actions. 

Jacob's ingenuous behaviour was highly pleaſing 
to Laban, who readily conlented to the marriage, 
2 him to any other man as a ſon-in-law ; 

ut requeſted him to continue his abode with him 
ſome time, as he was rather diſinclined to ſend his 
daughter amongſt the Canaanites, having often re- 
pented his ſiſter's forming an alliance in ſo remote a 
country. 

Jacob readily acceded to the propoſal, and entered 
into a covenant to ſerve his uncle ſeven years, ex- 


preſſing a ſatisfaction in having an opportunity of 


teſtifying his fidelity in ſuch a manner as to prove 
himſelf worthy of the alliance. 
The covenant was ratified, and being fulfilled, 


Laban prepared the nuptial feaſt ; but night drawing 


on, he found means, without the ſuſpicion of Jacob 
to convey his other daughter, Leah, leſs beautiful an 

more advanced in years than Rachael, to the bridal 
bed. Jacob, through the deception of the night, 
and the inſenſibility of intoxication, had intercourſe 
with her; but the return of morning diſcovering the 
deluſion, Jacob reproached his uncle with the trea- 
chery of his behaviour, when he exculpated himſelf 
from any evil intention, by urging neceſſity as a plea, 
as the cuſtom of the country precluded the younger 
ſiſter from marrying before the elder. He added thar 
he ſhould ſtill poſſeſs Rachael, on condition that he 
would ſerve him the other ſeven years. Such was 
his paſſion, that he agreed to ſervitude for the ſame 


Jacob ſerves 
his uncle 


term as before; at the expiration of which his la- two ſeven 
bours were compenſated by receiving the object of Y*4"5 out of 


his admiration as his own. 
Their father appointed two handmaids to attend 


his daughters: Zilpah waited on Leah, and Billah on 


Rachael: theſe were not treated as ſlaves, but as 
ſubjects. The warmth of Jacob's affection for Ra- 
chacl wounded Leah with jealous pangs; yet ſhe con 
ſoled herſelf at intervals with hopes that it ſhe ſhould 
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underſtand that expected under the Meſſiah, Jacob, by obtaining 


this bleſſing of the firſt-born, became the genuine heir of that 
kingdom in oppoſition to Eſau, 
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bear children, ſhe might thereby conciliate his eſteem, 
and therefore put up inceſſant prayers to God, that 
he would grant her iſſue. Theevent confirmed her 
hope; ſhe brought forth a ſon, who being the means 
of reſtoring her huſband's affection, was called Rzv- 
BEN, or The Sen of Viſion, becaule ſhe obtained him 
through the mercy ot God, a 

She afterwards brought him three other ſons; Si- 
meon, implying, that God had heard her; Levy, mean- 
ing the Bandof Society; and Judah, ſignifying Thank/- 
giving. Rachael, apprehenſive that Leah's truittul- 
nels might ſupplant her in the eſteem of her huſband, 
cauſed her handmaid Billah to have intercourſe with 
Jacob, by whom ſhe conceived a ſon called Dan, or 
The Judgement of God; and after him another, named 
Naphtali, or Artiſice; becaule ſhe had recourle to 
ſubtlity to requite her ſiſter's fruitfulneſs. Leah in 
relentment adopted the ſame flratagem againſt Ra- 
chael, and gave up her maid Zilpah to her huſband, 
who by her had two ſons; Gad, or Son of Chance, 
and Ailer, or Bleſſed; becauſe Leah was preterred tor 
her fruitfulneſs. 

Reuben, the eldeſt ſon of Leah, brought to his 
mother ſome apples of mandrake, which Rachael per- 
cciving, ſhe expreſſed a longing deſire to taſte the 
fruit. Leah churliſhly denied her, alledging, that 
ſhe oughr to reſt contented with the aſcendency ſhe 
held in her huſband's affection. To ſooth her ſiſter 
into compliance, and gratify her own inclination, 
Rachace] told her ſhe would reſign Jacob to her that 
night; in conſequence of which he had again chil- 
dren by Leah, viz. Iſſachar, or pros by Hire; and 
Z.cbulon, or Token of Good Will; and a daughter, 
called Dinah. 

Rachael at length brought forth a ſon, who was 
called Joleph, or Addition. As Jacob had now ſerved 
his father- in- law for the ſpace of twenty years, he 
became deſirous of returning with his wives to his 
own inheritance; but as he could by no means ob- 
tain Laban's conſent, he determined to effect his 
flight by ſtratagem. To this purpoſe he ſounded the 
dilpoſition of his wives, who both encouraged him 
in the attempt. Jacen departed, and took with him 
privately halt Laban's flocks, while Rachael convey- 
ed off her father's idols, not through any veneration, 
as ſhe had been taught by Jacob the wickedneſs and 
abſurdity of worſhipping images, but thinking it 
Laban thould purſue them, a reconciliation might be 
accompliſhed, b 1 them. She was accom- 
panied in her flight by her ſiſter, the four handmaids, 
and all their children. 

Laban, on the firſt notice of their eſcape, purſued 
them with a ſtrong party, intending to aſſault them, 
and in the evening of the ſeventh day overtook them 
as they were reſting themſelves on a riſing ground. 
But Divine Providence interpoſing, he was forbidden 
in a viſion to uſe violence either againſt Jacob or his 
daughters, aſſuring him that it from a preſumption of 
Lc weaknels of the inferior party he ſhould dare to 
aflail them, the Almighty would eſpouſe their cauſe, 
and lift up his Omnipotent arm in their defence. 

Laban, duly impreſſed with the Divine command, 
appointed a conference with Jacob the enſuing day ; 
and having mentioned the particular circumſtances 
of his dream, expoſtulated with him on the impro- 
pricty of his conduct in attempting to depart ſecretly 
from one, by whom, in a ſtate of indigence, he had 
been ſo hiberall ſupplied with every thing of which 
he ſtood in need.“ I have (laid Laban) given thee 
my daughters in marriage, hoping thereby to have 
confirmed our friendſhip; but you, on the con- 
trary, regardleſs of your duty to your mother, to 
me, to your wives, or to your children, have treat- 
ed meas an enemy, in ranſacking my property, ſe- 
ducing my daughters to abandon their father, and 
carrying off my houſhold gods, which I and my 
progenitors have held in ſuch profound venera- 
tion. This is the treatment I have received at the 
hand, not ot a profeſſed enemy, but at the hand 
of a nearly allied relative, the ton of my ſiſter 
the huſband of my daughters, the covenanted 
* triend of my boſom.” 

Jacob urged, in vindication of himſelf, that. the 
love of his country was a paſſion common to man- 
kind, and ſtamped as it were with the Divine Image 
on his mind; that it was therefore natural for him, 
after ſo long an abſence, to feel a deſire of returning: 
that with reſpect to the robbery of which he was ac- 
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alarmed at the intelligence of the approach of a for- 


or. THz JEWS. 
cuſed, he had a right to the effects he had taken, as 


a compenſation for his long ſervitude; and that his 
daughters had accompanied him in lawtul obedience 
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to the command of an huſband, and from motives ot 


an affectionate regard for their children. He pro- 
ceeded to obſerve, by way of juſt reproach, that La- 
ban, who was the brother of his mother, and who had 
mven him his daughters in marriage, had lubjected 

im by artifice to long and moſt laborious ſervitude, 
to toils, from which, had he borne him any retent- 
ment, he might long ſince have delivered himſelf. 
Laban had certainly dealt unjuttly by Jacob; tor 
perceiving that God was pleaſed to favour him with 
tokens of his protection and bleſüng, he promiſed 
him at one time all the whole cattle that ſhould be 
gs in the year; and at another all the flock; 

ut at the expiration of the reſpective terms, he re- 
tuled to fulfil the agreement. Jacob gave him full 
liberty to ſearch for the images; but Rachael had 
hidden them under her camel's ſaddle, and evaded 
the ſearching, by pretending to a periodical indiſpo- 
ſition. A reconciliation now enjued, the terms of 
which were, that paſt injuries ſhould be buried in ob- 
livion, and that Jacob ſhould love and cherith his 
daughters. They then entered into a ſolemn co— 
venant, which was ratified on a mountain, where 
they erected a pillar in the form of an altar, ſtiling 
that ſpot and the ſurrounding country/ Galaad, 
or The Hill of Witneſs , which name it retains to this 
day. The treaty was ſucceeded by a feſtival, after 
which the parties fer out for their reſpective habita- 
tions, 
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Jacob diſpatches meſſengers to Eſan, previous to his re- 
turn. In a viſion wreſtles with an angel, and over- 
comes. Amicable interview with Eſau, 


1 his journey to the land of Canaan, 
Jacob had many propitious viſions; wheretore 
he named the place where they occurred, The Field of 
God. But ſtill apprehenſive of Eſau's relentment, 
he diſpatched meſſengers to diſcover the ſituation of 
affairs at home, and charged one of them with this 
intimation to his brother, That having, on a for- 
mer occaſion, rouſed his indignation, he had choſen 
to abandon his country, and now hoped that time 
had eraſed former animoſities. That he was upon 
his return, with his wives, his children, and the ef- 
fects he had by his induſtry acquired; that he had 
ſent ſome of the moſt valuable as a token of his ſub- 
miſſion, and would eſtzem it his greateſt happineſs to 
have the bleſſing God had imputed to him, with his 
beloved brother.” 

This frank and ingenuous behaviour was highly 
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leaſing to Eſau, who ſet forth at the head of tour 7 |? 


undred armed men to meet his brother. Jacob was 


midable body of men, yet fixing his confidence in 
the aid of Omnipotence, he determined to repel force 
by force; and dividing his company into two com- 
pact bodies, ordered one to advance, and act as occa- 
ſion might require, and the other to proceed {lowly 
in the rear, in order to ſuſtain them in caſe of an 
aſſault, 

Having taken ſuch neceſſary precaution, he again 
ſent meſſengers with preſents to his brother. 1 hele 
conſiſted of curious animals, which marched in 
proceſſion, the better to diſplay their ſize, pro- 
perties, and numbers, enhance their value, and 
thereby conciliate the elteem of his brother, to 
whom the meſſengers were charged to ſhew every 
token of reſpect and ſubmiſſion. The day being 
ſpent in making theſe diſpoſitions, he cauſed his 
company to march by night; and when they had 
paſſed a brook called Jabboch, Jacob, who brought 
up the rear, had a viſion, in which he ſemed to 
wreſtle with an angel, and came off victorious. The 
angel then addreſſed him, aſſuring him that his hav- 
ing atchieved ſo extraordinary a feat as that of over- 
coming an heavenly meſſenger, preſaged much future 
ſuccels ; that his poſterity ſhould be invincible, and 


ſending 
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to his dro- 


ther Eſau, 


conquer in all their enterprizes. He therefore en- 


joined him by the Divine direction, to aſſume in fu- 


ture the name of Iſrael, which, in the Hebrew, ſig- 
nifies ſtruggling or reſiſting. Fr 
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fortune, he requeſted of the angel, when he became ſen- 
{ible of his Divine commiſſion, to be explicit in every 
circumſtance; which done, the viſion dilappeared. 
Jacob, animated by ſo joyful an event, named the 
place Phanuel, or The face of God. But one of the 
ſinews of his thigh being ſtrained in the conteſt, he 
ever after abſtained from eating the hind part of any 
animal; a cuſtom {till obſerved by our nation. 

On receiving, intelligence of the approach of Eſau 
and his company, Jacob ordered his wives and their 


attendants to keep at a diſtance from the main body, 


as a ſecurity for their perſons, if there ſhould be a 
neceſſity for coming to action. 


When he perceived the pacific diſpoſition of his 


brother, Jacob ran to him, and threw himſelf at his 
feet. Etau, on the other hand, cordially embraced 
him, kindly enquired after the weltare of his wives 
and children, and humanely offered to conduct them 
to his father. Jacob declined the offer, on pretence 
of the fatigues his cattle had ſuſtained through a te- 
dious journey, ſo that rhey ſeparated tor the preſent; 


his brother retiring to the town of Seir, ſo called 


trom the thickneſs of Eſau's hair; while Jacob re- 
paired to a place called at this day The Tents, and 
trom thence to Shechem, a city of the Canaanites. 


Ci AF: Sees 


Violation of Dinat's chaſtity. Diſcovery of Laban's idols. 
Death of Rachael, and afterwards of Iſaac. 


HE inhabitants of Shechem were at this time 
engaged in the celebration of a feſtival; and 
Dinah, Jacob's only daughter, repaired thither, to 
gratify her curioſity, by obſerving the female cuſtoms 
and faſhions of the country. Shechem ſeeing Dinah, 
and becoming enamoured of her beauty, firſt vio- 
lated her chaſtity, which the more enflaming his 
paſſion, he aſked permiſſion of his father to take her 
to wife. The king not only complied with the 
prince's requeſt, but made application himſelf to Ja- 
cob for his concurrence. Ihe overture threw Jacob 
into the greateſt 1 not daring, on the one 
hand, to diſpute the authority of a monarch, nor 
deeming it lawful or expedient, on the other, to form 
an alliance with a ſtranger. He therefore evaded an 


explicit 3 intreated time for mature deli- 


beration. The king thereupon retired, hoping to ob- 
tain conſent. Jacob immediately referred the mat- 
ter to his ſons, communicating to them, at the ſame 
ume, the rape of their ſiſter, and the requeſt of 
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As Jacob had importuned a relation of his future 


Dinah, that ſhe might be given in marriage to the 
prince his ſon. Thoſe of Gem who were not imme- 
diately intereſted, were ſilent upon the occaſion; but 
Simeon and Levi, deſcended from the lame mother 
with the injured female, vowed revenge. The pre- 
ſent ſeaſon, being entirely devoted to feſtivity, was 
very proper for the execution of their deſign; ſo 
that the brothers, in the dead of the night, having 
firſt fallen upon and flain the guards, entered the 
city, and maſſacred all the males, (the king and his 
ſon amongſt the reſt,) but offered no violence to the 
women. Finding their ſiſter, they conducted her 
home; and having diſcovered the tranſaction to their 
father, he was greatly diſpleaſed, and ſignified his 
dilapprobation in the ſevereſt terms: but the Al- 
mighty was pleaſcd to conſole him in a dream, and 
commanded him to perform the ſacrifice he had 
vowed at the time he ſaw the viſion in his journey to 
Meſopotamia. In making the neceſſary preparation 
for thele ſolemn rites, he caſually diſcovered Laban's 
idols, which Rachael had ſtolen, and concealed under 
an oak tree in Shechem, without his knowledge. 
Taking his departure from thence, he offered an 
oblation to the Almighty in Bethel, on the very {pot 
where-he had ſeen the viſion at the.commencement 
of his journey into Meſopotamia. As he was purſu- 
ing his courſe in the land of Ephrata, Rachael, his 
wite, died in child-bed, and was there interred, being 
the only one of the tamily who had not a place in the 


| ſepulchre at Hebron. Jacob having made 2 la- 


mentation for the loſs of his beloved wife 
called the child ſhe bare on that melancholy occaſion 
Benjamin, or the Son of Sorrow, from the mortal 
pangs his birth had given his mother. The children 
of Jacob were twelve ſons and one daughter, of whom 
eight were legitimate; ſix by Leah, and two by Ra- 
chael; and two by each of their handmaids, whoſe 
names have been already mentioned. 

From Ephrata Jacob returned to Hebron, the re- 
ſidence of his father Iſaac, by whom he was informed 
of the death of his mother — a ſhort time be- 
fore his arrival. Nor did the good old Iſaac long 
ſurvive his beloved conlort, but paid the debt of na- 
ture ſoon after his return, and was buried by Jacob and 
Eſau, near his progenitors, in the ſepulchral tomb in 
Hebron. Iſaac imitated the virtues of his pious 
father, and experienced the peculiar affection and 
favour of the Almighty on the demiſe of Abraham. 
After a life devoted to the honour of God, and the 
good of mankind, he cloſed a ſcene of tranſient ex- 
iſtence, in the 185th year of his age, leaving an ex- 
ample worthy the imitation of poſterity. 


achael, 
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From the Death of Iſaac to the Departure of the Iſraelites out of Egypt. 


[Containing a Period of above 220 Years. ] 


CHAP. 


Eſau and Jacob divide their inheritance, and quit their 
former 1 of 4 wy Eſau ſells his birthright, 
and is therefore called Edom. His progeny. 


N the demiſe of Iſaac, his ſons, Eſau and Ja- 
cob, divided his inheritance, and, in conle- 
quence thereof, quitted their former habi- 
tations. Eſau leaving the city of Hebron to 

his brother, took up his abode in Seir, and became 
chief of the country of Idumza, called Edom trom 
the name he himſelt acquired on the following ſingu- 

lar occaſion. RE : i 
Returning on a certain time, during his juvenile 
days, from hunting, much ye with fatigue 
and hunger, and finding his brother preparing tor 
himſelt ſomelentil-pottage, the colour of which being 
red, the more created his appetite, he earneſtly re- 
ueſted that he might participate of his fare, But 
* availing himſelf of his brother's urgent ne- 
ceſſity, peremptorily refuſed him, unleſs he would 
bas ene keſign to him his birthright, to which Eſau being ſti. 
Minh. mulated by hunger, was conſtrained to accede, and 
richt, and the covenant of hy po was confirmed 1 ſo- 
is called lemn oath. Hence his cotemporaries called him in 
we red por» deriſion Edom, from the red hue of the pottage; for, 
tage which in the Hebrew language, Edom ſignifies red. Hence 
2 ., allo this country was denominated Edom; but the 
Fence came Greeks, for the lake of rendering the ſound more 
the name of agreeable to the ear, call it Idumaa 
* Eſau had five ſons, of whom he had three by his 
wife Alibama, Jaus, Jolam, and Chore; by Ada, Ali- 
azes, or Aliphates; and Moſametha, or Baſematha, 
y Raguel. Aliphates had five legitimate children, 
'Theman, Omer, Opheus, or Opher, Jotham, and 
Cenez, or Canaz. Amelech was illegitimate, being 
born of one of his concubines, whoſe name was 
Theſma. Thele inhabited that track of Idumæa 
called Gobolites, and another part named, from Ame- 
lech, Amelechitis. But Idumæa being a country of 
vaſt extent, retained its name in a general accepta- 
tion, though ſome particular provinces derived their 

appellations from their reſpective founders. 


* 


Fſau's deſ- 
tendants. 


KK. H. s 


Joſeph incurs the envy and hatred of his brethren. Hit 
dreams. Interpretation of that reſpefting the fun, 
moon, and ſtars. His brethren conſpire againſt his 


life. 


ACOB having been peculiarly favoured by the 
Divine protection and bleſſing, and ſurpaſſing all 
the inhabirants of the country, not only in the num- 
ber and virtue of his children, but alſo in opulence 
and dignity, became at once an object of reverential 
ve and rankling envy. His progeny were endowed 
with extraordinary mental and corporeal abilities, 
and equally adept in ſuch exerciſes as required their 
reſpective exertions. Indeed the Almighty ſeemed 
lo peculiarly to ſuperintend his concerns in general, 
that events to human wiſdom, apparently adverſe, 
were, by an overſeeing Providence, rendered ſub- 
ſervient to his benefit, and that of his poſterity, as 
is Evident from our anceſtors quitting the land of 
Egypt on the following occaſion. 
oſeph, the ſon of Rachael, from his mental and 
perional accompliſhments, became the peculiar fa- 
vourite of his father Jacob. This partiality, together 
with the dreams he had related, preſaging his tuture 


ſucceſs, naturally created the envy and hatred of his 


brethren; for it is a foible (not to call it a vice) too 
incidental to mankind to behold the proſperity of 
others with an eye of jealouſy. The viſions which 
routed ſuch malevolent paſſions were theſe. 


of ſo extraordinary a nature from dreams in general, {oa 
that being induced to conſult them on the occaſion, quali. 


he related to them the particulars. © Behold (ſaid 
** he) I ſaw laſt night in my ſleep the ſheaf of corn 
** which I had bound, ſtanding firm on the very 
ing moving towards it, in an inclining reverential 
** polture.” His brethren clearly interred, from 
thence, that his future undertakings ſhould be crown- 
ed with ſucceſs, and that he ſhould acquire power and 


uperiority 


from the 4 


: - - : fection ol 
Being ſent by his father with the reſt of his bre- his fath* 


thren to work at the harveſt, a viſion appeared to him aud bi 


** ſpot where I had fixed it, and thoſe of your bind- 
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The ſeveral 


viſions that bability, and therefore had a deeper effect on the 
. 
— bleſſings toretold, they conſidered him in the light 


of che de- Of a ſtranger, not as a brother in whole ſucceſs they 


Book U. 


over them; and though they concealed | 
their opinions from Joleph, inſtantly conceived the 
moſt inveterate averhon for him, and concerted the 
means of averting events ſo mortitying to their own 
pride and ambition. ; ; 

But it pleaſed God to render abortive all their ma- 
licious ſchemes, by cauſing a ſecond and more ex- 
traordinary viſion to appear unto Joſeph. He be- 
held in his dream the ſun, moon, and eleven of the 
ſtars, deicend on the earth, and do him reverence. 
This viſion — h revealed to his father in the pre- 
ſence of his brethren (without ſuſpicion of incurring 
III- will) who intreated him to explain the meaning. 
The dream afforded Jacob ſatisfaction, as from re- 
volving the circumſtances in his mind, he perceived 
they preſaged much good to his ſon : he thence in- 
ferred, that Joſeph ſhould be exalted to opulence 
and power, and ſhould receive obedience from his 
father, mother, and brethren. The ſun and moon 
ſeemed to him to repreſent the father and the mother, 
becauſe the latter nouriſhes and increaſes all things, 
and from the former all things derive their form and 
force. The ſtars ſeemed to refer to his brethren, 
who were in number eleven, and derive their power 
trom the ſun and moon. | 

Jacob's jnterpretation ſeemed founded on pro- 


ſuperiority 


minds of Joſeph's brethren ; for with reſpect to the 


Ern et bi would participate, and theretqre formed a reſolution 
brethrea a- Of compaſſing his death. AE 
r Having concerted the means of accompliſhing 
kante: at their horrid deſign, when the harveſt was gathered 
were formed in, they retired with their flocks into Shechem, a 
do e n= part of the country adapted to grazing, without giv- 
way his life, 2 - . - 
ing their father any notice of their departure. Jacob 
receiving no intelligence reſpecting the ſtate and con- 
dition ot his flocks, and being allo anxious tor the 
welfare of his ſons, ſent Joſeph to make the neceſ- 
 fary enquiries, with orders to tranſmit him imme- 
diate information. 


SH. 


Foſeph's brother Reuben concerts a ſcheme to ſave his life. 

e is ſold to ſome Arabian merchants. Artifice uſed 

by his brethren to deceive their father, who bewails 
bim as dead. 


f 1 approach of Joſeph was an event agreeable 
Gen. ü. to his enraged brethren, not from motives of 
affection ariſing from the tie of conſanguinity, but 
becauſe they imagined it would afford them an op- 
portunity of ſatiating their envy and malice by his 
immediate death, on which they had mutually re- 
Reuben in- ſolved. But Reuben, the eldeſt, recoiling at ſo baſe 
wee? a deſign, endeavoured to diſſuade them from it, by 
biethren in repreſenting its heinous and atrocious nature, and the 
in eloquent univerſal deteſtation they would incur thereby, He 
donate enforced his advice, by obſerving, that if in the eye 
ſpeech, Of God the murder even of a ſtranger in cool blood 
was a crime of the deepeſt dye, how aggravated and 
deteſtable muſt it be ro embrue their hands in the 
blood of a brother, whoſe premature death would 
plant daggers in the breaſt of a doating tather, and 
be to him a ſource of perpetual affliction. He pro- 
ceeded to conjure them to deſiſt from their wicked 
intention, to conſider the conſequences that mult re- 
ſult from the murder of a perſon ſo juſtly admired 
tor his mental and perſonal accompliſhments, to 
dread the detection of ſuch a crime, and the revenge 
of Omn1potence, and to remember that if they could 
be ſo abandoned as to perpetrate ſo horrid a deed, 
they would ever bear about them the intolerable load 
ot conſcious Suilt, which would render them ac- 
curled beyond expreſſion. He pleaded the innocence 
of the youth as an object of compaſſion, rather than 
malevolence ; obſerved that envy being the motive, 
would be an aggravation of the offence, and cbn- 
tended laſtly, that they would tempt the juſtice of 
God, and render themſelves objects of his vengeance, 
by attempting the death of one fo maniſeſtly ho- 
noured with tokens of the Divine favour and pro- 

tection, | | 
By theſe and many other arguments did Reuben 
endeayour to divert his brethren from ſhedding the 
blood of the innocent youth; but finding that all 
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man (who by this time had heard ſome tidings of his 


* 


23 


his intreaties had no effect, nay, that they rather in- 

cenſed than appealed, he had recourſe to other means, 

and propoſed, that as his death_ was irrevocably de- 

termined, they ſhould mitigate its manner, and there- 

by in ſome degree ex inate its criminality, al- 

ledging, that rather than ſtain their hands with his 

blood, it would be more adviſcable to caſt him into 

a pit, and there leave him to the chance of death. 

This propoſal being generally approved, Reuben 

took Joſeph, and binding him with a cord, let him Tofeph is 

— down into a pit, and then went in queſt of den 
etter paſturage for his cattle, 1 
After the departure of Reuben, Judah, one of Ja- ſuaon ot 

cob's ſons, perceiving the approach of ſome Arabian F-uten. 

merchants, Who from Gilcad carry ſpices and other 

Syrian merchandize into Egypt, propoſed to his bre- 

thren to ſell Joleph to theſe adventurers, by which 

means they would be exempt from the imputation of 

being acceſſary to his death, which would then in 

all probability happen in a remote country. Having 

obtained their conſent, Joſeph was drawn out ot the 

Pit, and fold to thele merchants for twenty pieces of Me 

ſilver, being at that time 17 years old. eee 
Reuben, unacquainted with this circumſtance, and when e- 

determined at all events to preſerve the life of his en 

brother Joſeph, came by night to the pit, and called 0 dd. 

upon him by name; but from his not anſwering, con- 

jecturing that his brethren had put him to death, he 

reproached them bitterly, till he was appealed by 

their confeſſion of, the truth. Atter thele tranſac- 

tions, the brothers conſulted on the means of cva- 

ding their father's ſuſpicion, and concluded firſt to Heb's ſons 

rear the coat of which they had itripped Joſeph — 

when they caſt him into the pit, and then having and undu- 

ſtained it with goat's blood, to preſent it to their uu d- 

tather as a token of his having been flain by wild pigs: 

beaſts. This point adjuſted, they returned ro the old father by 


an abomt. 
nable pro- 


ſon being loſt, or fold captive) and preſenting the g. 


coat rent and bloody, confirmed him in the belief of 
what they wiſhed him to entertain, eſpecially as they 
aſſured him they had neither ſeen their brother, nor 
knew what had befallen him, more than from the 
token of the coat they had tound rent and bloody, 
from which they conjectured he had been ſlain by 
wild beaſts. Jacob, hereupon, became inconſoleable, 
covered himſelf with ſackcloth according to the cuſ- 
tom of the country, and notwithſtanding all that 
could be offered to mitigate his grief, lamented the 
death of his fon, as if confirmed by the molt indu- 
bitable teſtimony, | | 


CHAP. IV. 


* 
Foſeph is ſold by the merchants on their arrival in Egypt 
% Pau der, an of king Pharaol's houſbolll. He . 
tains the affections of his miſtreſs. Rejetts her 14 15 
Various ſeducing artifices without effect. Foſeph is 
accuſed to Potiphar, and thrown into priſon. 


Tx perſecuted Joſeph was afterwards fold b | | 

the merchants to Potiphar, an Egyptian — Heel mos AO 
and ſteward of king Pharaoh's houſhold, who held | 
him in high eſtimation, cauſed him to be inſtructed 
in the liberal arts, and at length promoted him to 
the 2 of the concerns of his family. In 
this elevated ſituation he maintained his integrity, 
and, by a conduct uniformly juſt and virtuous, de- 
monſtrated that his piety was genuine, equally proof 
againſt the allurements of proſperity, or the trials of 
adverſity. In a ſhort time the graces of his perſon, 
and the affability of his diſpoſition, captivated the 
affection of his maſter's wife, who, from the attrac- 1 
tion of her charms, and her exalted rank, preſumed on betone , 
his ready compliance with her deſires as his higheſt cnamoures 
honour and happineſs. But herein ſhe had reſpect W lum. 
to his ſtation only, and not to his virtue, which o 
ſplendidly ſhone forth throughout the whole of his 
conduct. ; 

At length ſhe diſcovered her paſſion, and entreated Joſeph res 
a reciprocal return; but Joſeph ſpurned at all her Jeet. ber 
overtures, alledging, that after the ſingular favour he !“ 
had obtained from his lord, it would be as impious ; 
as ungrateful thus to injure him in the tendereſt 
point. He then exhorted her to reſtrain her inordi- 
nate deſires, repeating the former aſſeveration, and 
adding, that he would rather ſubject himſelf to the 
ſevereſt lot, than by acquieſcence participate in the 
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complicated guilt. This repulſe inflamed her deſire 
the more, ſo that ſhe concerted another plan for ac- 
compliſhing her deſign. i 

A ſolemn day of feſtivity approaching, on which, 
according to the Egyptian cuſtom, the women were 
accuſtomed to deck themſelves out in all their ſplen- 
dour, ſhe exculed herſelf from appearing on that oc- 


caſion on pretence of indiſpoſition, that ſhe might 


have a convenient opportunity for a private aſſigna- 
tion with Joleph. Succeeding thus far in her de- 
ſign, ſhe accoſted him in the moſt endearing terms, 
oblerving, that he would have acted becoming his 
duty, and conſiſtently with his intereſt, in comply ing 
with her firſt ſolicitation : but that omiſſion could be 
amply atoned by his then obedience. She added, 
that ſhe now did him peculiar honour, as well as at- 
torded him the moſt ſtriking proof of her affectionate 
regard, in foregoing the grandeur and pleaſures of a 
public feſtivity, for the enjoyment of his company 
and intercourle. She enforced her addreſs by ex- 
horting him to immediate compliance, and aſſuring 
him that if, to her favour, he preferred his own 
{crupulous delicacy, he would become the object of 
her molt rancourous hatred ; impelled by which, ſhe 
would accuſe him to Potiphar of an attempt upon 
her virtue, who would readily admit the truth of her 
allegation, and not fail of bringing him to the ſe- 
vereſt puniſhment. 

But neither her careſſes, her vows, her tears, nor 
her threatenings, could prevail on Joleph to violate 
his maſter's honour, by receding from his virtuous 
reſolve. Nay, he even took upon him to admoniſh 
his miſtreſs to a due oblervance of the folemn rites 
of the marriage bed, which ought to be held ſacred 
and inviolate, and ſhould not be diſpenſed with on 
any pretence whatſoever. Inordinate gratifications, 
he added, were followed by repentance and ſhame; 
whereas conjugal fdelity brought with it the reward 
of a good conſcience, and the approbation of the 
virtuous ; and interred, from the whole, that it was 
more praiſe-worthy in her to exerciſe command over 
him as a ſervant, than debaſe herſelſ, by alluring him 
to the commiſſion of a crime, which would ſo fla- 
grantly redound to their mutual dilgrace. 

By theſe, and other arguments equally powerful, 
dic Joſeph ſtill endeavour to abate the violence of 
his miſtreſs's paſſion, and reclaim her from her cri- 
minal intention; but they produced a contrary effect; 
tor his perſuaſions to chaſtity ſerved only to inflame 
her deſire; till at length ſhe endeavoured to effect 
that compliance by force, which ſhe could not obtain 
by the molt flattering blandiſhments. 

Loſt to all ſenſe ot thame, ſhe ſeized and held him 
by his garment, till the youth was under a neceſſity 
of leaving a part behind him, in order to extricate 
himſelf, and flee from her enchanting embraces. 
Fired by a repulſe on the one hand, and impelled by 
tear of detection on the other, ſhe determined to 
ſhield herſelf under a malicious accuſation, as well 
as by that means to avenge herſelf on Joſeph, for the 
ſuppoſed indignity he had offered her. © She therefore 
aſſumed the guiſe of grief and indignation, excited 
by an attempt on her honour and chaſtity, which 
Potiphar perceiving on his return, afforded her an 
opportunity, on his enquiring into the cauſe, of ad- 
dreſſing him in terms to the following purport: 

* Thou deſerveſt no longer from me a return of 
* conjugal affection, if thou doſt not rigorouſly pu- 
* niſh that audacious flave, who has attempted to 
„ violate the honour of thy bed; who, unmindful 
© of every tie bf duty and of gratitude, has endea- 
* vourecd to injure thee in the tendereſt point; and 
that too in thine ablence, and on a day of feſtivity. 


Hence it is manifeſt, that his apparent modeſty is 


founded on the deepeſt diſſimulation, and that the 
** tavours you have conferred upon him have em- 
* boltened him to arrogate a claim even to the pol- 
* {eſtion of thy wife.“ 

To enforce this addreſs, and confirm her huſband 
in the belies of it, ſhe produced the tattered remnant 
of his garment, which, as ſhe declared, he left be- 
hind him, after a ſtruggle to violate her chaſtity. 
Potiphar, affected by this declaration of his wife, 
accompanied with tears, and fired with reſentment 
againſt Joleph, committed him, without enquiring 
into the merits of the caule, to priſon, amongſt the 
common malefactors: while he applauded the chaſtity 
of his wife, thus confirmed and approved, as he ima- 
gined, by the cleareſt evidence. 


CHAP, V. 


aſeph conciliates eſteem in the priſon. Expounds the 
7 3 butler and aer dreams. 2 Pharaoh's 
dream concerning the famine. Is releaſed from priſon, 
and promoted to the higheſt dignities. | 


n by conſcious innocence, Joſeph 
did not attempt to exculpate himſelf, but pa- 
tiently ſubmitted himſelf to impriſonment, placing 
his ſole reliance on the interpoſition of Divinę Pro- 
vidence. Nor was he fruſtrated in his dependence: 
for in a ſhort time the keeper of the priſon, attracted 
by the courteſy of his behaviour, not only freed him e. 
from fetters, but ſhewed him ſingular marks of in- - 
dulgence, and thereby alleviated the puniſhment of not obſcure 
being confined. The priſoners, as was common in * viii 
their circumſtances, conterring together during their joy, 
intervals of ſuſpenſion from labour, on the cauſes o 
their commitments, and other topics, Joſeph, by thoſe 
means, became familiar with one who had been king 
Pharaoh's butler, once high in tavour, but now, 
from ſome particular diſguſt of that monarch, caſt 
into priſon. This perſon, oblerving, in the courſe 
of converſation, that Joleph poſſeſſed uncommon pc- 
netration, related to him a dream, and requeſted an Gen. u. 
interpretation, lamenting, as an aggravation of the 4% ng 
mistortunes fallen upon him, from having incurred butler te- 
his ſovereign's diſpleaſure, his perplexity ariſing !=:s an 
trom dreams, which conſtantly diſturbed his repoſe. er 
He informed Joſeph, that, in his ſleep, he ſaw three to joſeph, 
cluſters of grapes, perfectly ripe, hanging from as whe tr. 
many vine branches; that having preſſed the juice of nn 
the fruit into a veſſel, which the king held tor that 
2 his majeſty drank, and was abundantly ſa- 
tisfied. 
The butler having thus related his dream, and 
repeated his deſire ot an explanation, Joſeph . 
him take courage, as within the ſpace of three days 
he ſhould be releaſed from priſon, and reſtored to the 
king's tavour and ſervice. The juice of the vine 
(ſaid the interpreter) was given for the uſe and de- 
light of mankind ; the moderate and diſcreet uſe of 
it cements friendſhip, baniſhes anger, diſſipates care, 
and diſpoſes to complacency of mind. The king*s 
receiving the wine favourably, which you had preſſed 
from the three cluſters, preſages good, and indicates 
your deliverance within the three days repreſented by 
thoſe diſtinct cluſters. When you find my predic- 
tion fulfilled in the obtaining your liberty, let not it 
(laid he) eraſe from your memory the bondage of 
our late fellow priſoners. It 1s not through guilt 
thus ſuffer, but through an inflexible adherence to, 
and regard for, my maſter's honour, in preference to 
the gratification of my miſtreſs's deſires and my own 
emolument. Happy in this interpretation of his 
dream, the butler, with longing expectation, walted 
the event. 
There happened to be at the ſame time in the pri- 
ſon another of the king's ſervants, who had been 
the chief baker, till, like the butler, he had incurred 
his diſpleaſure, and became ſubject to the ſame pu- 
niſhment. Encouraged by Joleph's late interpreta- 
tion, this man 1cqueſted of him the explanation of a 
dream he had the night paſt, which he thus related, 
I imagined, in my ſleep, (ſaid he,) I carried on my netaticn 
head three baſkets, two of which were filled with aud expo. 
bread, and the other with the choiceſt viands, pre- 5. 
—— for the king's table; but the birds of the air ker'sgream 
overed round me as I paſſed in ſpite of all my en- 
deavours, and devoured the contents of the whole.” 
This ſaid, he expected a preſage favourable as the 
former: but Joleph, having attended to che particu- 
lars, and premiſed that he could have wiſhed to have 
been the harbinger of more welcome news, ingenu— 
oully aſſured him that he had only two days to live, 
tor that on the third day he ſhould be hanged, and 
expoſed to the prey of thoſe birds he could not drive 
from the baſker of proviſion. Joleph's predictions 
were fully verified; tor the third day, from that time, 
being the anniveriary of Pharaoh's nativity, he or- 
dered the baker to be hanged, and the butler to be 
reſtored to his former office. 
Joſeph had now lain two years in priſon, unaſſiſted 
in any degree by the ungrateful butler, when the 
following ſingular interpoſition of Providence pro- 
cured him his liberty. | 
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Gen, xli. 1, 
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King Pharaoh having in one night had two dreams, 
which he conceived imported him evil, (though the 


1 interpretation that had been given of them at the 


{ame time had ſlipt his memory,) early in the morn- 


tion of 

we butler, ing ſummoned ſeveral of the Egyptian ſages, and re- 
badet p. quired of them an explanation. Their heſitation in- 
boa, atter a dicating doubt or inability, increaſed his anxiety, 
coatine- which the butler obſerving, and Joſeph's expertneſs 
«tg s in ſuch matters occuring, to his mind, he immedi- 


ately repaired to his maſter, and informed him of 
the ſingular manner in which his predictions, trom 
the circumſtances of his own dream, and that of the 
baker, had been reſpectively verified. He further 
repreſented to the king, that he had been formerly 
ſervant to Potiphar, treaſurer of his houſhold, and 
that, from his own account, he was an Hebrew, do- 

ſcended from honourable parents. Animated by this 
"l1v1 intelligence of the ability of e the king im- 
. mediately ſent for him into the royal preſence, cour- 
El teouſly took him by the hand, and thus addreſſed 
Pharaoh te- him. I underſtand, by one of my attendants, that 
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Joſeph in- 


terprets the tion would ſuſfice for both d 


104 


thou art remarkably expert in interpreting of 
dreams, of which thou hatt given him a ſingular 
inſtance: reveal, therefore, unto me my dreams 
in the ſame manner as thou didſt unto him; but 
do not exaggerate or extenuate any circumitance, 
from motives either of fear or flattery, but ſpeak 
the truth plainly and impartially. In my ſleep I 
fancied I was walking by the ſide of a river, (a,) 
and that I jaw ſeven large and fat oxen, which went 
from the river towards a paſture: after which I 
ſaw ſeven lean meagre oxen, which ſeemed to come 
from the paſture towards the river, and, meeting 
the fat cattle in the way, devoured them, without 
any apparent increaſe in their own bulk. Upon 
this I awoke, and, as I was reflecting on the na- 
ture and import ot my dream, fell inſenſibly aſleep 
again, and a ſaw a viloa more extraordinary, and 
which affects me more than the former. I beheld, 
as it were, ſeven ears of corn ſpring out of one 
ſtem, which were lo weighty with the grain they 
bore, that their heads inclined to the earth. At- 
terwards there appeared ſeven other ears, ſcanty 
and bare of grain, which, to my aſtoniſhment, 
devoured the tormer.” 

Joicph then informed the king, that one interpreta- 
ams. The far and 


9a of ** lean oxen, and the full and fcanty ears of corn, 
the yl 7 portended, that ſeven years of plenty would be 
ne . immediately ſucceeded by as many years of fa- 
«ears of mine, ſo that the abundance of the firſt ſeven 
— © years would not be adequate to the demands of 
the lone ft the enſuing dearth, repreſented by the lean cattle 
runethaz * devouring the fat, and the ſcanty ears of grain 
þ a, — * . ops. * . Te N that the Al- 
* mighty was pleaſed to afford ſuch intimations, not 
- to territy his creatures, but in order that they 
„ provide for extremities, and alleviate diſ- 
treſſes through prudence and forecalt, and requeſt- 
„ ed the king to make a due application of his re- 
„ marks, as the molt effectual means of averting 
- the calamities which would otherwiſe enſue from 


10 long a ſeries of famine.” The king, charmed 


with the ſagacity of Joleph in the expoſition of his 
dreams, requelted his advice with reſpect to the pre- 
caution neceſſary to be taken, in order to guard 


laden Gente Againſt the impending calamity. He immediately 
;on ol be kn e recommended the ſtricteſt parſimony, and the re- 
ng's e 133 trenchment of all ſuperfluity, in order to furniſh a 
xr '$6rcs a 7 


tent from 


reſerve for future exigencies; allo that a number of 
2244409, Magazines ſhould be amply ſtocked, out of which 
the people ſhould be ſupplied with no more than was 
barely ſufficient for preſent ſubſiſtence. 


— 


(a) The river here alluded to was the Nile, ſo much cele- 
brated in antient hiſtory, This river has its riſe in Numidia, 
and after running many miles northward, through a country 
ſcorched with the violent heat of the ſun, enters Upper Egypt 
with great force, and paſſes over a cataract or broken rock. 
From hence it continues itscourſe ſtill north, and, receiving the 
addition of many other rivers, falls over another cataract, and 
then continues its courſe to the Lower Egypt as far as Grand 
Cairo; after which it divides itſelf into three branches, in the 
form. of a triangle, and then empties itſelf into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, 
Lower Egypt, and from that proceeds either ſcarcity or lenty. 
If the water riſes too high ſcarcity enſues, becauſe it lies too 


long on the ground; and if too low, then there is not a ſuffici- 
ency to fertilize the ſoil, 


Once every year it overflows the greater part of 


b. 
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they had not the ſmalleſt recollection of him. 


Tits IE WS. 

Pharaoh was ſo ſtruck with admiration at the ex- 
traordinary wiſdom of Joſeph in thele important con- 
cerns, that he made him ſuperintendant ot his ſtores, 
with full authority to proceed in ſuch manner as 


might appear to him moſt conducive to promote the 
general good; oblerving, that no man was jo proper 


to put in execution a plan of public utility as the 
author. Being thus veſted with authority, and all 
its {ſplendid appendages, Joſeph proceeded to the 
execution of his plan, making a tour in a chariot of 
ſtate throughout Egypt, depoſiting the grain in the 
king's magazines, and diſtributing only what was 
neceſſary tor a preſent ſupply, without aſſigning to 
any man the caule of his procedings. «+ 
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Feſeph forms an honourable alliance. The ſamine. IIis 
brethren arrive in Egypt. Art practiſed on bis bre- 
thren. Supplies them with grain, and diſmiſſes them 
home for their brother Benjamin. 


T the time of this diſtinguiſhed proſperity Jo- 
ſeph was about thirty years of age, when, as a 
{ſingular mark ot his wiſdom, the king called him 
by a name which, in the Egyptian language, ſigni— 
fies, I Diſcoverer of hidden things. He alto, at the 
inſtigation of his ſovereign, rormed an alliance 
equally honourable and advanrageous, by marrying, 
the daughter of Potiphar, (%,) the prieſt of On, (4 
or Heliopolis, who brought him two children pre 
vious to the famine; Manaſſes, or Oblivion, allud- 
ing to his late mileries; and Ephraim, or Reſtit1/707, 
reterring to his exalted ſituation ar the time of his 
birth. 

The years of plenty being expired according to Jo- 
ſeph's prediction, the famine began to rage, inſo— 
much that the multitude, ſorely opprefled, repaired 
in crowds to the ſtores and magazines of the king. 
Being referred to Joleph, tor redrels, he ſupplied 
their wants with tuch dilcretion, and at the ſame time 
with ſuch competency, that he acquired the venerable 
appellation of Saviour of the People. Indeed he had 
reſpect not only to natives, but foreigners, on the 
ſublime principle of univerſal philanthropy, which 
naturally produces univerſgl benevolence. 

The tamine not being confined to Egypt alone, but 
raging in Canaan, and, indeed, throughout the greateit 
part of the continent, Jacob, being informed that 
itrangers were permitted to purchaſe grain in Egypt, 
deputed all his ſons, Benjamin (who was born of 
Rachael, and brother on both ſides to Joleph) ex- 
cepted, with an eſpecial commiſſion to provide for 
his family. Upon their arrival in Egypt, the ten bre- 
thren applied, in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms, to Joſeph, 
intreating permiſſion to purchaſe grain; being in— 
formed that their reception at court depended on the 
deference ſhewn to the king's dignificd favourite. 
Joſeph recognized them at the firit glance, 3 
le 
therefore determined to put them to a ſevere trial, in 
order to found their diſpoſitions and intentions. To 
effect this, he not only refuſed them his permiſſion 
to purchale grain, bur ordered them to be appre- 
hended as ſpies; alledging, that they appeared to 
him to be of different births, though they pre- 
tended to be kindred, as it was highly improbable 
that an individual tubject ſhould have ſo numerous 
and comely a progeny; a bleſſing rarely accorded to 
kings. This inſinuation was to draw from his bre- 
thren the preciſe ſituation of his tamily, and parti- 
cularly of his brother Benjamin, as he was appre- 
henſive that youth had beenexpoled to the ſame treat- 


(b) This is a different perſon from him who was captain of 
the guard, and was in a different quality; and therefore, as the 
learned Voſſius juſtly obſerves, there is no reaſon, from the ſimi- 
larity of names, to think that Joſcph married the daughter of 
him who had been hi. maſter; for he would certainly have ab- 
horred an alliance with one that was born of fo lewd a woman as 
his mittreſs, 

(c) On was a famous city in Egypt, fituated between the Nile 
and the Arabian Gulph, about twenty miles from Memphis, 
the metropolis of the kingdom. Here was celebrated an annual 
feſtival in honour of the ſun, from which it was afterwards cal- 
led Heliopolis. The word we tranſlate ,, may fipnily one 
who miniſters at the altar, or one who governs in civil affairs. 
Prieſts were antiently the chief men of the kingdom; for kings 
themſelves were prieſl:. 
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26 ANTIQUITIES 
ment from them with himſelf. They were much 
alarmed at this ſtern and diſtant reception, as well 
as apprehenſive that the deſign of their journey would 
be detcated, till at length Reuben, the eldeſt, under- 
took to plead the common caule, in terms to the 
following effect.“ We come not hither (ſaid he) 
as ſpices to annoy his majelty's ſubjects, but as 
conſtrained by dire neceſſity, bo purchaſe corn for 
the ſubſiſtance of our family, at the hands of thoſe 
who have ſignalized their humanity, not only in 
ſupplying natives, but opening a trade to ſtrangers 
in general. That we are brothers, it is preſumed, 
mult appear from the ſimilitude of our features. 
Our father, Jacob, is an Hebrew by birth; and 
we were in all twelve ſons, born to him by tour 
women. While they all lived, proſperity attended 
our family; but when our brother Joſeph was ta- 
ken from us, our calamities accumulated. Our ta- 
ther {till laments his lols, and his ſorrows render us 
inconſolable, as we were when miſchance firſt de- 
prived us of our deareſt brother. During our ab- 
{ence on this commiſſion, the care of our aged pa- 
rent devolves on our youngeſt brother Benjamin. 
If you are {till dubious ot our ſincerity, you have 
only to diſpatch a meſſenger to our father's houle.” 
Joſeph, being thus aſſured of the welfare both of 
his tather and his brother Benjamin, committed them 
to cloſe cultody tor further examination. Summon- 
ing them betore him at the expiration of three days, 
he thus addrefied them: “ Since ye afhrm that ye 
came not hither as ſpies, or to annoy his majeſty's 
© {ubjects, and aver that ye are brethren, and the ſons 
of Jacob, to convince me of the truth of your 
aſſertions, let one remain here as a pledge of the 
integrity of all. The reſt ſhall be 1 with 
corn, and permitted to go to Canaan, but under 
* this poſitive injunction, that they bring back with 
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icy ron „them their youngeſt brother, Benjamin, as the 
is retaineg © 1urelt teſt of their probity. You may be aſſured 
azapledge “ that the hoſtage who remains ſhall experience the 
"bog re- ©. kindeſt treatment. 


Alarmed at this propoſition, and dreading the ex- 
treme calamity 3 as another inſtance of 
the Divine vengeance for their cruelty to their bro— 
ther Joleph, they melted into tears: but Reuben re- 
\ prehended their unlealonable repentance, and recom- 
mended to them a patient ſubmiſſion to the Divine 
will. This convertation paſſed in the Hebrew ton- 
gue, which they ſuppoled none of the bye-ſtanders 
underitood : but Joſeph was ſo affected by the ſcene, 
that he thought it expedient to retire, leit he ſhould 
be diſcovered by his ſenſibility. On his return, 
however, he {elected Simeon ( a) as his hoſtage; then 
gave them permiſſion to purchale what grain they re- 
quired; and having previouſly commanded his ſer- 
vants to put every man's money into the mouth of his 
tack, iſſued orders for their departure. 


. 


The brethren arrive at Canaan. Relate the event of 
their journey to their father. TFacob delivers up Ben- 
gamin at the repreſentation of fudah. Scheme o Jo- 
ſeph to prove the attachment of his brethren to Benja- 

. Tudob's oration affefts, and is applauded by 

Foleph, ca makes himſelf known to his brethren, and 

d:jpatches them for his father and family 
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HY. brethren proceeded to Canaan, and, on their 

arrival, related to their father the ſingular events 
which had befallen them in Egypt; particularly that 
they had been taken for ſpies, and impoſtors in their 
pretence to affinity of blood, inſomuch, that, at the 
ſpecial requiſition of the governor, Simeon was left 
behind as an hoſtage, till their return with their bro- 
ther Benjamin ſhould confirm the truth of what they 


(a) It is particularly aſſigned as a reaſon why Simeon was 
ſelected from ihe reſc of his brethren as Joſeph's priſoner, that 
he was one of the moit inveterate of ail his brethren againſt 
him, 

{6) It was the cuſtom among the antients for all the proviſion 
to be placed on one table, and the malter of the feaſt to diſtri- 
hute to every one his portion. Joſeph certainly did this, not 
only to ſhew his particular ten ard to Benjamin, but alſo to ob- 
tetve whether the reſt would .ook upon their younger brother 
with the ſame envious eye as they had formerly done upon him- 
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| averred. They therefore intreated Jacob to conſent 
to their younger brother's departure with them, as a 
matter of indiſpenſible neceſſity. The old man was 
much diſſatisfied with the conduct of his ſons, and 
greatly affected by the loſs of Simeon; but became 
inconloleable at the thought of reſigning Benjamin, 
whom he prized dearer than hte: nor could Reuben, 
with all his ſolicitations, enforced by offering his own 
children as pledges tor the ſecurity of Benjamin, ob- 
tain his conſent. In this ſtate of confuſion their anx- 
icty was Increaſed on diſcovering the money they had 
paid for the grain encloſed in their ſacks. When 
their proviſion began to fail, and famine to ſtare 
them in the face, Jacob was induced to deliberate on 
the injunction his {ons had received of bringing with 
them their brother, Benjamin, without whom they 
dared not, on their peril, to return to Egypt; bur 
{till inclining to heſitate at parting with his beſt be- 
loved, Judah, of a temper more vehement and reſo- 
lute than the reſt, thus addreſſed his father on the 
prefling occaſion. “ You are too anxiouſly, as well 
* as partially, ſolicitous for the ſafety of Benjamin, 
** whom nothing can befall, either at home or abroad, 
* without the interterence of Divine Providence. 
** Do you not hazard the loſs of your own and our 
lives through famine, and alſo leave our brother 
Simeon in a molt perilous ſituation, in thus heſi- 
A tating to comply with what is ſo indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary for the prelervation of us all? Reſign, 
therefore, your ſon to the care and protection of 
* the Almighty, and reſt aſſured that I will either 
s reſtore him to you in latety, or periſh myſelf in the 
attempt.” ; 

2 being at length wrought intoa compliance, 
delivered up Benjamin to his brethren, together with 
a double portion of money for the purchale of the 
rm and the choiceſt produce of Canaan, ſuch as 

alm, myrrh, turpentine, and honey, as preſents for 
the governor, The ſeparation was mutually affect- 
ing; the father being anxious for the welfare of his 
ſons, and the ſons apprehenſive that their departure 
and abſence might put a period to their father's ex- 
iſtence before their return. 

Upon their arrival in Egypt they repaired to Jo- 
ſeph, and, leſt they ſhould be acculed ot having trau- 
dulently conveyed away with them the purchale mo- 
ney tor the former portion of grain, repreſented to the 
ſteward, that, without their privacy, the money had 
been put into their ſacks, which, as bound in duty, 
they now brought back with them on their return. 
The ſteward diſclaimed any knowledge of the mat- 
ter; 1o that they "a not only freed from anxious 
apprehenſion, but greatly encouraged in their expec- 
tations, by Simeon's being ler ar full liberty, and 
thereby having the opportunity of conſtant inter- 
courſe with them. As ſoon as Joleph returned from 
attending on the king, they preſented their reſpective 
gifts, and he was made happy 1n hearing, on enquiry, 
of the welfare of his father; but when he beheld 
Benjamin, and the brethren replied in the afirma- 
tive, on his aſking, Is this your youngeſt brother? 
he could not refrain from exclaiming, The provi- 
dence of God directeth all things,” which having 

Yonounced, ſuch was his agitation of mind, that 
th withdrew, leit his tears ſhould betray him to his 
brethren. In the evening he invited them to a ban- 
quet, and cauſing them to be placed in the jame or- 
der as they were wont to be at their father's table, 
treated them courteouſly; but diſcovered a particu- 
lar attachment to Benjamin, in allotting him a double 
portion of whatever was ſerved up, (b). 

During the time of repoſe, after the banquet, he 
ordered every man's ſack to be filled, and the money 
to be depoſited as before; but the ſteward was di- 
rected to convey into Benjamin's {ack the goblet, out 
of which the governor himſelf uſually drank. This 
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of the antients to any particular perſon, by way of preference, 
was practiſed in Homer's days, as appears from Agamemnon's 
ſpeech to Idomeneus: 


For this in banquets, when the generous bowls 
Reſtore our blood, and raiſe the warriors? ſouls, 
Tho' all the reſt with ſtated rules are bound, 
Unmix'd, unmeaſur'd are thy goblets crown'd, 


Pore. 
Was 


ſelf. The cuſtom ofallotting the largeſt portion at the banquets en de 
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was done in order to put to the teſt the affection of his 

brethren for Benjamin, in ſtanding by him in cafe of 

an acculation of theft, or to detect their hypocritical 

I colluſion in delerting, and leaving him to be puniſhed 

> as a malefactor, and returning to their father uncon- 
cerned at the event. ; 

The neceflary preparations being made, according 

to Joſeph's orders, they ſet out on their journey 

early in the morning, rejoicing in the view of re- 

ſtoring both Simeon and Benjamin to the arms of 

their aged, doating parent: but their joy was ſoon 

damped, by being ſuddenly overtaken, and aſſaulted, 


The bie- by a troop of horſemen, amongſt whom was the party 


_ conveyed the goblet into Benjamin's ſack. Re- 
be proaching the ſoldiers with violating the laws of 
journey. ofpitality, by ſo ſudden a reverle of behaviour, they 


were loaded by them with the ſevereſt invectives tor 
returning evil for good, and treſpaſſing on the hu- 
manity of the governor, in the commiſſion of a 

accu) of theft, which, however they might have concealed 

welt, from the oblervation of the officer who attended at 
table, they could not hide from God's all- ſecing eye; 
and demanded how they could be 1o ſtupidly inſen- 
{ible, as to indulge a hope of eſcaping the punith- 
ment due to ſo flagrant a crime? 

In this manner were they reviled and tormented by 
the Egyptians z whilſt, armed with conicivus inno— 
cence, they expreſſed the greateſt ſurprize that even 
a ſuſpicion ſhould be entertained of their integrity, 
atter having offered to reſtore the money formerly 
depoſited in their ſacks, without, at leaſt, the con- 
teſſed privacy of any perſon whatever; and this they 
repeatedly alledged to invalidate the acculation. 

„ To give, however, their aflailants ample 1ſatisfac- 
rearet tion, they deſired them to ſcarch their lacks, ſubjcct- 
E ing themiclves individually to condign puniſhment, 
Deol it any one of them was proved guilty of the theft 
win with which they were charged. The propoſal was 
#- agreed to, with thisexception, that puniſhment ſhould 
..c; f only be inflicted on the guilty. They then proceeded 
nine to the ſearch, and making the ſcrutiny according to 
So lemority, they at laſt came to Benjamin's lack, where, 
of ta according to their previous knowledge, the gobler 
ine. of courle was found. The reſt being exculpated, 
and affured of the integrity of Benjamin, were up- 

braiding their purſuers tor detaining them ſo long 

from their journey, at the very inſtant the goblet was 

found in his lack, a circumſtance equally ſurpriſing 

and afflictive, from the conſideration ot their bro- 

ther's being expoled to immediate death, and their 
conlequent inability of producing him, according to 

jolemn promile, to their father, on their return. To 
aggravate their grief, this calamity betel them when 

they leaſt ſuſpected it; nor could they but conſider 
themſelves, from their preſſing importunity with 

their father to conſent to Benjamin's departure, as the 

| authors of thele remedileſs evils. 

. e The Egyptians having ſecured Benjamin, conduct— 
. = ed him, accompanied by his ſorrowful brothers, un— 
to Joleph, who, to carry on the defign, thus ſternly 
upbraided them: “ Baſeſt of men, (1aid he,) is it thus 
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” requite my hoſpitality, in ſo glaring an inſtance of 
injuſtice and ingratitude ?” They all mournfully 
rephed, they were really ready to ſuffer in the place 


Tofeph en of Benjamin, reproaching rhemlelves, at the tame 
tertins time, in their own language, with their treatment of 
bono Joleph, who was happy, (if dead,) in being exempt 
Ces trom the caſualties incidental to human life, and in- 
terring, (if living,) that the Almighty had inflicted 
this puniſhment on them for his ſake. Reuben alſo 
awakened in their minds a moſt poignant ſenſe of 
their cruel behaviour towards their virtuous and in- 

Ge? noccnt brother. | 
| Tofepty Joſeph then diſmiſſed them all as exculpated, the 
| order 7 convict Benjamin excepted, declaring, that as he 
2 could not conſcientiouſly puniſh the innocent for the 
. pretends guilty, or releaſe the guilty at the requiſition of the 
tha! the , innocent, he ſhould therefore only detain Benjamin, 
3 and deſired that the reſt might depart in peace, aſſu- 
„ been $a ring them of ſafe conduct in their way. Equally 
s of telt alarmed and affected by theſe expreſſions, they itood, 


as it were, ſpeechleſs. Judah, who had before ſig- 
nalized himſelf in the very occaſion of prevailing 


(a) In all this ſpeech of Judah, ws may obſerve, that Joſe- 
phus ſtill ſuppoſed, that death was the puniſhment of theſt in 


Egypt in the days of ſoſeph, though it never was ſo among the 
Jews by the law of Moſes. © 
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9 i | 
you acknowledge the bounty of Providence, or 


27 


with his father to ſend Benjamin with them, thus re- 
plied, in the name of the reſt: ; 1 

* We acknowledge, my Lord, that the crime of e. 
* which our youngeſt brother ſtands guilty, merits tet Res- 
* the ſevereſt puniſhment ; and Mould ablolutely jamin, bold 
„ deſpair of his life, were it not for the proofs we 5 
% have had of your clemency and goodnels. Suffer 
* yourſelf, therefore, to be actuated in this matter, 

* not by the rigid maxims of diltributive- juiltice, 

„ but by that godlike benevolence which to enn 

© nently adorns your character. Let not thoſe pe. 

ce rj1h who throw themſelves on your mercy : ana as 

« you have delivered us from the famine, the mott 

« horrid of deaths, by a liberal ſupply of our wants. 

&« deign to extend your compaſſion, and ſpare the 

lives you vouchſiated to prelerve. By theſe means 
% (as preſerving and {paring lite are equally objects oi 
e mercy) your goodnels will be enhanced; and to you 
we ſhall ſtand indebted, not only for the means of 
e ſubſiſtence, but tor cxiltence itſelf. It ſeems that 
the Wiſe Diſpoler of Events has now afforded you 

a ſingular opportunity for the diſplay of that moſt 

« amiable ot virtues, the pardon of an injury: let it 

« be known then, that you are as humane as liberal; 

« 15 merciful as charitable, It is praiſe-worthy to 

<« relieve the diſtreſſes of the indigent ; but exalted 
characters diſplay a clemency almoſt divine, when 

« they remit puniſhment to offences committed 

“ again{t themielves. I am induced to be thus im- 

ce portunate, from a conlciouinets of our father's 

ce jinconſolable grief for the tate of our brother Ben- 
c jamin, as well as a defire of your adding to the ho- 
nours you have already acquired. Our own lives 

« we conſider of little moment, and would willingly 
<« refign them, were it not for the anxiety our deaths 
« would ſurely give an aged parent. For his fake, 
ce not our own ; for the lake of a father eminent for 
ce his piety and virtue, and to avert the miſeries our 
„ puniſnhment mult inevitably entail on him, we are 

4 now your humble tupplicants. The tidings of our 

e fate, with the in fan ot the cauſe, would put a 
rs to his exiſtence. Let lenity, then, for our 

ce venerable parent plead in our favour. It is yours 

ce either to take or ſpare our lives. Pronounce the 

ce the pardon, and live long to reap the reward of con- 

« ſcious goodneis, of imitating the brighteſt of all 

ce the Divine Perfections: io thall the Almighty and 

« Univerſal Father crown you with numberleſs biet- 

ce ſings, for compaſſionating the caſe of the aged Ja- 

* cob. In pardoning our brother, you give life to 
«us all; in almuch as our lives depend upon his. 

&« We cannot return to our father but with Benja- 
min. If you remain incxcrable, we only requeſt to 
be included in the puniſhment, as if we had been | 
* accomplices in the guilt; a more ehe'ble death 
than, in conlequence of the lols of our brother, 

« laying violent hands on ouriclves. I here might 

{© plead his youth and want of experience, but theſe 

* conſiderations your candour will ſuggeſt: ſo that 
vill cloſe the addreſs I have the honour to prefer, 

© with ſhewing, that, whether we are condemned 

e through the inability of the advocate, or ablolved 
through the {ſpontaneous clemency of the judge, 
the merit will be wholly yours. If, after all, my 
Lord, you adjudge him to death, admit me as his 
ſubſtitute, and vicarious victim; but if you arc 
c pleaſed to ſentence him to ſlavery, offer mytelt in 
his place to bear the ſevereſt hardſhips, (a).“ 

Judah and his brethren now tell proſtrate at the 
feet of Joſeph, (%) whoſe feclings were ſo ſtrongly 

impreſſed, that, having diſmiſſed his attendants, he 
thus diſcloſed himſelt: 

* cannot butapplaud the affection you have ſhewn 
© for your brother Benjamin, eſpecially as, upon for. 
© mer occalions, you have been ſo much wanting in 
„ fraternal regard for me. In this inſtance I have 
put your diipoſition to the reſt, and, from your 
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| preſent behaviour, am diſpoſed to impute the evils 


which, through your proceedings, befell me, to 
the will of God, tor wile and gracious purpoſes. 
The information JI receive of my father's weltare, 
e with the manifeſt proots of your ardent 
altection for my youngeſt brother, afford me the 
ſupremeſt pleaſure; ſo that I blot from my r 


— — — — 


(6b) Herein we ſee Joſeph's dream of the wheat-theaves am- 
Ply fulfilled in the very humiliating and fGngular ſubamilien 
ſhewn to ham by his brethren. 
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This hap- 
pened in the 
ſecond year 
of the ta- 
mine. 


The Iſrae- 
lites go back 
to their ta- 
ther with 
royal pre- 
ſeuts in 


their hands. 
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Jacob ſeeks 
the Divine 
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te membrance all former tranſactions, eſteeming you 
the agents of Providence, in railing me to my pre- 
te {ent cxalted ſituation, and convinced that it thus 
© pleaſed God to bring good out of evil. Return 
home with theſe joyful tidings to your father, and 
c ſhare with him the common bleſſing a bountiful 
* Providence has imparted, leſt he die with grief, 
and Iam deprived of the happineſs of an inter- 
*« view. Now depart, and bring back, as ſpeedily as 
* poſſible, your father, with all your reſpective fa- 
* milies, into Egypt, that you may participate with 
* me the bleſſings of plenty, during the five years of 
* the famine yet unexpired.” 

Stung with remorle at their former treatment of 
ſo affectionate a brother, tears ſuppreſſed their verbal 
acknowledgement of his extraordinary goodneſs. Jo- 
ſeph, however, cordially embraced, and prepared for 
them a magnificent entertainment; after which they 
were honoured with tokens of the royal munificence, 
as preſents for themlelves, their tather, and fami- 
lies; and then diſmiſſed by Joleph, with many pre- 
{ents of fraternal regard; which was ſhewn to his 
youngelt brother, Benjamin, in a moſt diſtinguiſhed 
manner. 


EKA. WM. 


Divine appearance to Jacob upon an extraordinary 0c- 
caſion. He proſecutes his journey into Egypt with his 
amily. Their names. Affecting interview between 
Foſeph and his father, who is well received by Pha- 
raoh. The famine produces dreadful calamities, which 
at length ceaſes. Joſeph's policy increaſes the national 
revenue. Death of Facob, and afterwards of Foſeph. 
\ HEN Jacob learnt from his ſons, on their re- 
turn, that Joſeph was not only alive, but had 
attained to a degree of pre-eminence in Egypt next 
to the king himſelf, he returned unfeigned Saks to 
the Supreme Governor of the Univerſe for his in- 
finite mercies towards him, after he had been toſſed 
a long time to and fro on the billows of adverſity, and 
ner ae the neceflary preparations for paying him 
a viſit. 

When he came near the Well of the Covenant, he 
offered an oblation to God; but apprehenſive that 
the fertility of the ſoil of Egypt might induce his 
polterity to fix their reſidence on that ipot, by which 
means they would of courſe loſe poſſeſſion of the 
promiled land of Canaan, he began to entertain 
doubts whether his propoſed journey had the Divine 
ſanction, and allowhether his life ſhould be prolonged 


to, © fee hs gon Joſeph, till it. pleaſed the Al- 


to his jours 


mighty to give him an extraordinary manifeſtation 


rey into of his Divine will. 

Egypt- One night on the journey he fell into a profound 
ſleep, and being twice diſtinctly called on by name, 
and aſking who it was that called him, he received 

He is ſa- 4 from the Divine voice the following intimation: 

youres wi © Doſt thou not know, O Jacob, that I am the God 


appearas ce. 


*© ho protected thee and thy anceſtors, who appear- 
ed for thee in all thy ex1gencies ? who, contrary to 
thy father's intention, ſecured to thee thine inhe- 
* ritance? who brought about thy marriage in Me- 
* ſopotamia, and effected thy return into thine own 
country, crowned with opulence and a numerous 
** progeny ? When Joſeph, to all appearance, was 
* loſt, did I not raiſe him in Egypt to a dignity ex- 
** alted next to that of the king? The deſign of my 
** preſent appearance is, to direct thee in thy jour- 
* ney, and to foretell that thou ſhalt depart this life 
in the arms of thy ſon Joſeph, and that your deſ- 
** cendants ſhall become a mighty nation, and poſ- 
** iels the land which I have promiſed them.” 

Animated by this viſion, he proſecuted his journey 
into Kgypt with greater alacrity, having with him 
his ſons with their families, amounting to threeſcore 
and ten perſons. Their names, on 2ccount of their 
harſhnels, I ſhould have omitted, were it not neceſ- 
lary to mention them, in order to convince thole to 


(a) The Egyptian priefts were the whole body of the nobi- 
lity of the land. They were the king's counſellors, and (ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus) in ſome things his joint agents, 
They were the molt learned body of the ration, particularly in 
aſtronomy. They alto acted as magiſtrates, and filled the chief 
offices of itate ; for the original word equally fignifies prince and 
prieſt. Hence we ſee the reaſou why Joſeph did not purchaſe 
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the contrary, who imagine that we are not Meſopo- 
tamians, but Egyptians. 

The ſons of Jacob were twelve, of whom Joſeph The pe. 
went long before the reſt into Egypt. The others gen of J» 
are theſe, with their ſons: Reuben, who had four e“ 
ſons, Hanoch, Phallu, Affaron, and Charmi. Si- ; 
meon, who had ſix, Jamuel, Jamin, Ohad, Jachin, | 
Zoar, and Shaul. Levi, who had three, Garſon, "= 
Chaath, and Merari. Judah, who had allo three, Sa- | "- 
lah, Pharez, and Zarah; and two grandſons by 4 


Phares, Eſron and Amyr. Iſſachar, who had four, 
Thulas, Phuas, and Samaron. Zebulon, who had [- 
three, Saran, Elon, and Jalel. Theſe were the chil- " I 
dren that Jacob had by Leah, who carried with her 8 


Dinah, her daughter; the number of whom, with 
their offspring and attendants, amounted to thirty - 
three perſons. Jacob had, by Rachael, two ſons, Jo- 
{eph and Benjamin. From the former deſcended Ma- 
naſſes and Ephraim; from the latter, Bolau, Bac- . 
charis, Aſabel, Gera, Naaman, Ies, Ros, Momphis, 
Opphis, and Arad, who, added to the other thirty- 
three, amount to the number of forty- ſeven. 

Theſe were the legitimate iſſue of Jacob. By Bil- 
hah, his concubine, he had two ſons, Dan and Naph- 
thali. The former had only one ſon, Uſis; but the 
latter had four, Jeſel, Guni, Iffares, and Sellim, 
which, added to the above number, make fitty-tour. | 
By Ziipah, his other concubine, Jacob had two ſons, K 
Gad and Aſſer. The former had ſeven ſons, Sopho- « 
nias, Augis, Sunis, Azabon, Aerin, Eroed, and A- 4 
riel. The latter had one daughter, Sarah, and fix 5 
ſons, Jomnes, Iſus, Iſuis, Baris, Abar, and Melchiel; 
which ſixtcen, added to the former, amount to ſe- * 
venty perſons, without including Jacob himſelf. 

As they drew near their journey's end, Judah was 
diſpatched to announce his father's approach unto 
Joleph, who immediately fer out to meet him. The 
interview happened at a place called Heros, or Heli- 
opolis, and was of ſo affecting a nature, that both fa- Af: 
ther and ſon almoſt ſunk under mutual tranſport. gf 

Joſeph deſired his aged parent to proceed by flow Jaco ..4 KM 
and eaſy journies, while he himlelt, taking five of . 
his brethren, haſtened to the king to pay their de- - Wt 
voirs, before the arrival of the reit of the family in 8 
his dominions. 4 

Pharaoh, pleaſed with the news, enquired of Jo- 
ſeph into the nature of their occupations, in order 
that he might aſſign them proper employment. He 2 
replied, that they had, in general, been trained to "= 
rural purſuits, and that the paltoral lite was what 5 
they moſtly affected. The deſign of this anſwer was, UE 
that, by living contiguouſly, they might be the better £ 
able to concur in their aſſiduities to their aged father; | 
and alſo to ſuppreſs any envious emotions in the 
minds of the natives, that might ariſe trom the ta- 
mily interfering with their proteſſions, as the Egyp- 
tians had little or no knowledge of paſturage. 

When Jacob was introduccd to the king, and had 
paid his obedience with the uſual formalities, Pha- 
raoh courteouſly raiſed him, and enquired his age. i 
Being anſwered one hundred and thirty, and exprets- * 
ing much ſurpriſe, Jacob gave him to underſtand, 
that the lives of his anceſtors had been extended to a 
much greater length. The king then gave permiſ- 
ſion to him and his family to reſide at Heliopolis. | 

As the earth received no moiſture, either from the Th 
kindly rain of heaven, or the uſual overflowing of F;.,. 
the Nile, the famine raged, of courle, with more 
ſeverity, and horrid were the calamitics thereby en- 
tailed. The fituation of the poorer and common 
ſort was piteous beyond deſcription; for, having laid 
in but a very ſcanty ſtore, and not being able to ob- 
tain a ſupply without ready money, when that was 
exhauſted, they were reduced to the neceſſity of ex- 
changing their cattle, faves, lands, nay their lat 
little all, to procure grain from the king's granaries, 
to protract a needy miſerable life. When, by theſe 
means, they became totally deſtitute, they were aban- 
doned to a deſolate world, that the king might ſecure 
their bartered poſſeſſions : but the prieſts (a) were 
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their lands, namely, from the greatneſs of their authority, which 
rendered their perſons, and conſequently their eitates, too ſa- 
cred to be taxed, or alienated to the crown. The king, during 
the famine, diſtributed to them proviſions ſufficient for their 


ſubſiſtence ; ſo that they were not under the neceſſity of ſelling 
their lands. 
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exempted from this rigorous treatment,and permitted 
ro continue in the poſſeſſion of their landed property. 
Such, however, was the general calamity of the na- 
tion, that the minds and bodies of the 1 were 
aected to the greateſt degree, and equally embarral- 
led to deviſe means of ſubſiſtence. 

Zut when, at length, the river overflowed, watered 
the carth, revived drooping nature, and produced a 
fertile aſpect, Joſeph made the tour of the king - 
dom, and ſummoning the reſpective landholders, 
reſtored to them ſuch parts as they had ſold to the 
king, on condition of their paying a fifth, as tribute 
to him by virtue of his prerogative; and then en- 


joined them to the fame diligence in their improve— 


ments, as if they were to derive the emoluments re- 
ſulting from the whole. ; 

Tranſported at the returning proſpett of plenty, 
and the reſtitution of their landed property, the 
people applied themſelves to agriculture with unre- 
mitting aſſiduity; ſo that, by this well timed act of 
policy, Joſepheſtabliſhed his own authority in Egypt, 
and increaſed the ſtanding revenue of all its ſucceed- 
ing monarchs. N Is. 

The good old Jacob, having reſided with his fa- 
mily in Egypt ſeventeen years, at length 2 N in 
the preſence of his ſons, in the 147th year of his age. 
After commending them to the Divine blefling and 
protection, and prophelying that the poſterity ot each 
of them ſhould hereafter poſſeſs a part of the land ot 
Canaan, as well as beſtowing the higheſt encomi— 


ums on Joſeph, for his ſingular piety towards God, 


and parental and fraternal affection towards him and 
his brethren, he enjoined them to receive Joleph's 
{ons Ephraim and Manailes into their number, and 
admit them to a participation of the land of Ca- 
naan, when it ſhould be divided according to the 
Divine prediction. His laſt requeſt was that he 
might be interred in Hebron. 

Jacob, in piety and virtue, followed the example 
of his worthy progenitors, and was as eminently ta- 
voured by eſpecial tokens of the Divine regard and 

rotection. By the king's permiſſion, Joſeph cauſed 

bas body to be conveyed toHebron, and there interred 
him, with due honours, in the ſepulchral tomb of his 
anceſtors. When the tuneral rites were pertormed, 
his brethren expreſſed much reluctance at returning 
to Egypt; ſtill apprehenſive, from conſcious guilt, of 
Joſeph's reſentment, eſpecially as they had loſt their 
advocate in the death of their father; but he quieted 
their ſuſpicions, brought them back, endowed them 
with large poſſeſſions, and continued to ſhew them 
every inſtance of brotherly kindnels. 

This eminent character paid the debt of nature 
when he had attained to the age of 110 years. Jo- 
leph poſſeſſed very ſingular and ſhining talents, 
equally adapted to®acquire and maintain the higheſt 
The reſt of the brethren lived with 
honour, and died in peace in Egypt, and were, at the 
reſpective periods of their demiſe, conveyed, by their 
{urviving relatives, to Hebron, in order to be interred 
in the tomb of their anceſtors. The bones of Jo- 
ſeph were afterwards conveyed by the Hebrews, on 
their departure out of Egypt, into Canaan, accord- 
ing to his own expreſs inſunction, (a). But of this, 
and other tranſactions relative to the Jewiſh nation, 
we ſhall treat in due order. 


R 


> be ing? incur Fo envy of oy. Egyptians. Are 
Juvpject to flavery for 400 years. Prophecy reſpectin 
67 es. Pharaoh's edit for the 4 den the 
male children of the Hebrews. Birth of Moſes. His 


miraculous preſervation. Adopted by Paraob's daugh- 
er. 


HE Egyptians being addicted to lan; and ef- 
teminate purſuits, and of courſe averſe to la- 
borious exerciſes, it was natural for them to con- 


ccive an ill-will and hatred towards the Hebrews, 
,. Who, by dint of induſtry, crowned with the Divine 


A 


(a) The bodies of the Patriarchs were earlier buried at 
Hebron ; but the bones of Joſeph were not carrid out of Egypt 
till the exit of the Iſraelites, 

(3) 9 clear that theſe midwives were Egyptians and 
No. 3. 
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bleſſing, had rendered themſelves a numerous and 
tormidable people. 13 

The advantages reſulting from the political ad- 
miniſtration of Joſeph being now forgotten, and 
the crown transferred to another line, it became 
the ſtudy and delight of the Egyptians to de- 
vile means for oppreſſing the Hebrews; ſuch as 
cutting trenches tor carrying off the river Nile 11 
{mall 9 . encompaſſing the city with walls, and 
railing fortifications and banks, to prevent any da 
mage that might ariſe from inundations. The itu- 
pendous pyramids, monuments of Egyptian tolly 
and vanity, which remain to this day, were railed by 
the art and labour of our nation, which was tubjected 
to Egyptian vaſlalage for the ſpace of 400 years. 

In procels of time an event occurred which exal- 
perated them more againſt the Hebrews , tor one of 
their ſcribes, or magi(to whole judgment and opinion 
the people in general paid a molt implicit deterence, ) 
intorming the king, that, about that period, an He- 
brew male child would be born, who ſhould humble 
the power of the Egyptians, and exalt that of the 
Ifraclites to ſo great a degree, as to acquire immor- 
tal honour, Pharaoh, alarmed at ſuch intimation, in- 
ſtantly iſfued his royal edict, commanding that all 
male children, hencetorward born to the Iſraelites, 
(ſhould be immediately caſt into the river and drown- 
ed. He likewiſe commanded the Egyptian (%% mid- 
wives minutely to attend to the ſtate of the preg- 
nancy of the Hebrew women, and annexed the pe- 
nalty of death to the whole family ot ſuch as ſhould 
dare to attempt an evaſion of the purport of the 
edict, by concealing the birth of any child. 

The calamity of chel lebrews, on this occaſion, was 
beyond deſcription ; not only as it ſubjected them to 
the loſs of their children, and, in ſome degree, ren- 
dercd them acceſſary to their deaths, but as it mult 
eventually have tended to the extirpation of their 
race. Human efforts, however, oppoſed to the Di- 
vine will, mult at length prove abortive. The He- 
brew child, alluded to by the ſcribe, was born, and 
brought up, notwithſtanding the terror of the edict, 
and the ſcrupulous inveſtigation of the king's ſpies, 
and lived to fulfill what was predicted concerning 
him to the utmolt extent. | 

Amram, an Hebrew of noble birth, anxious, at 
the laſt ſtage of his wife's pregnancy, both from 
motives of natural affection, and the loſs the na- 
tion muſt ſuſtain through want of male progeny, had 
recourſe, by prayer, to the Father of Mercies, the 
all-wite God, that he would vouchſate his protection 
to his long favoured people, and avert the impend- 
ing ruin that threatened their nation. 

Ihe Almighty appeared roAmram in a dream, ex- 
horting him to be of good courage, nor deſpair as to 
tuture events ; tor the piety of his anceſtors bein 
ever betore him, he would, in due time, pd 17 
the deliverance of their deſcendants, as he had for- 
merly interpoſed in their favour. He was pleaſed to 
remind him, that he had brought up Abraham alone 
out of Meſopotamia into Canaan, and there placed 
him in a bliſsful ſituation ; that he had favoured him 
with a {on by his wife, who had long been barren; that 
he had rendered his children rich and powerful, be- 
ſtowing Arabia on Iſhmael, on the tons of Che- 
tura the country of the 'Troglodytes, and upon 
Iſaac the land of Canaan ; and that the name of la- 
cob had not only acquired renown amongſt foreign 
nations for his perſonal atchievments, and the im- 
menſe poſſeſſions of his deſcendants, but that, from 
the inconſiderable number of 70 perſons in family, 
who accompanied their tather into Egypt, they were 
now e to upwards of 60,000. He then al- 
ſured him of his care and protection, both as to the 
nation in general, and himſelf in particular; that the 
male child, whole lite the Egyptians ſought, ſhould 
be born, elude their artifices, effect the deliverance 
of the Hebrews from their bondage, and obtain 
thereby an immortal name, not only amongſt his 
own people, but throughout moſt diſtant realms ; and 
laſtly, that this victorious inſtrument ſhould have a 


not Iſraelites, which is highly probable, it not being eaſy to 
ſuppoſe that Pharaoh could truſt to the Iſraelitifh midwives to 
execute ſo barbarous a command againſt their own nation. 
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brother, who would fill the office of high prieſt with 
1 dignity, as to render it perpetual in his ta- 
mily. 

Aram revealed theſe particulars to his wife Jo- 
chabel, which, on the firſt reflection, rather increaſed 
their ſuſpicions; not only with reſpect to the fate of 
the child in its infancy, but in advanced life. The 
manner of her delivery, however, ſoon confirmed 
the Divine intimation; for a gentle labour, unattend- 
ed with the uſual pains and exclamations, afforded 
an opportunity for eluding the vigilance of the ſpies; 
ſo that the infant was cheriſhed at home three months 
without detection, till Amram, fearing the reſult of 
a diſcovery, determined to commit him to the care 
and protection of Divine Providence, rather than ex- 
poſe his life, and, indeed, the lives of the whole fa- 
mily, to continual danger. 

Forming this reſolution, they made a cradle (a) of 
wicker, and, after tempering it with pitch to keep out 
the water, placed the child therein, launched it into 
the ſtream, and committed him to the mercy of an 
over-ruling Providence. As it floated down the 
ſtream, Mariam, the child's ſiſter, by command of the 
mother, walked on the oppoſite bank to watch the 
fate of its innocent, but precious inhabitant, when 
an event took place, that, amongſt others, ſingularly 
maniteſted the ſuperiority of Divine wildom and 
power, and that the wm_ of God mult be accompliſh- 
ition. 

It happened that Thermuthis, the king's daugh- 
ter, walking by the river ſide, obſerved the cradle 
floating with the ſtream, and ordered ſome of her at- 
tendants to bring it on ſhore. When it approached 
the bank, and the princeſs diſcovered the features of 
its beauteous inhabitant, ſhe broke into a raphſody 
of delight and complacency; for ſuch were the per- 
ſonal attractions of this favourite of heaven, that 
even thoſe, who, at his birth, appeared determined 
on his deſtruction, were, on beholding the ſerenity 
of his countenance, diſpoſed to ſhew him favour and 
protection. f 

A woman, at the command of the princeſs, being 
brought to ſuckle the child, he rejected her breaſt, as 
he had thoſe of ſeveral other Egyptian women; on 
which Mariam, who had now mixed with her reti- 
nue, repreſenting the cauſe of diſgult as ariſing from 
their being of another nation, and recommending an 
Hebrew nurſe, the princeſs committed that branch 
ot his nurture to her care, declaring an acquiefcence 
in her choice. She theretore introduced the mother, 
unknown to any of the attendants, who, with the 
permiſſion of the princeſs, both ſuckled him, and 
took care of his education. 

To preſerve the memory of the accident which be- 
fell this exrraordinary perſon at his birth, he was 
called Moſes, or Moyles, which, in the Egyptian 
language, ſignifies ater, and Jes ſerved. Indeed 
he became, according to the Divine prediction, the 
moſt ſhining character that ever adorned theHebrew 
nation. According to lineal deſcent he was the ſe- 
venth from Abraham, being the ſon of Amram, who 
ſprung from Caleb, whoſe father was Levi, the ton of 
18 who was born unto Iſaac, the ſon of Abraham. 

n his childhood, he gave proofs of knowledge far 
ſuperior to his years; and ſo eminent were his men- 
tal abilities, and perſonal attractions, that he became 
an object of admiration to all who beheld him. Ther- 
muthis, therefore, having no iſſue, adopted him as 
her heir, and preſented him to the king her father, 


with this addreſs: I have trained up an infant, as 


„ {ingular for his genius as the ſymmetry of his per- 
*« {on; and having miraculouſly received him from the 


—————— — 
— — 


—— 


(a) Though this cradle, or boat, is ſaid to havebeen made 


with ruſhes, it is moſt probable that it was formed with flags of 
the tree papyrus, of which the Egyptians made their paper, and 
which grew particularly on the banks of the Nile, Clemens 
Alexandrinus expreſsly ſays, that the veſſel was made of papy- 
Tus, the product of the country; and his aſſertion is confirmed 
by ſeveral other profane writers. 

(6) Philo lays that this princeſs was the king's only daughter; 
and that being ſome time married, without having iſſue, ſhe pre- 
tended to be big with child, and to be delivered of Moſes, whom 
ſhe owned as her ſon. That he was eſteemed ſo is evident from 
what the apoſtle to the Hebrews ſays, namely, ** That when 


Moſes was grown up, he ſcorned to be tbought the ſon of Pha- 
raoh's daughter. See Heb. xi. 24. 


cc Moſes excelled in wiſdom and conduct; Aaron, his bro- 
ther, in eloquence. Such is the wile order of Providence, which 
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The Ethiopians make inroads on the Fgyptiaus. 


fectual oppoſition, extended their victorious arms 
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river to which he was committed, am determined 7 
** to adopt him as my ſon, and eſtabliſh him as thy | 
** ſucceflor on the throne of Egypt.” Having thus i 
ſaid, ſhe conveyed him to the arms of her father, bl 
who, after many fond embraces, to conciliate the mind 
of his daughter, put the crown on the child's head; 
but Moſes, with a look of contempr, inatched it 
from his head, caſt it on the ground, and ſpurned it 
with his feet; an act ſuppoled ominous to the ſtate, 
The ſcribe, who, from his nativity, had predicted the 
decline of the Egyptian empire, recommended, trom 
this event, his immediate deſtruction , obferving, in 
moſt pointed terms, to the king, © that the pretage 
concerning this child was amply confirmed by he 
inſult offered his dignity in ſpurning the crown, and 
that nothing but his death could deliver the Egyp- 
tians from A direſt apprehenſions, as well as diſ- 
appoint the Hebrews in their towering expectations 
ot his mighty atchievements.“ But Jhermuthis, to 
ſecure the life of her favourite, cauſed him to be con- 
veyed off; nor did the king ſeem diſpoſed to follow 
the advice of the ſcribe. Moles was therefore edu- 
cated under the immediate care of the princeſs, and 
grew up the hope and glory of the Hebrews (c). 
ndeed the Egyptians themſelves began to abate in 
their prejudices; and concluding, on mature reflec- 
tion, that there was no apparent heir better qualified 
to promote the intereſt ot the ſtare, than the ſucceſſor 0 
11 by the king, deſiſted from their deſign on ( 
us lite. 


„ . 
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Moſes FI 
undertakes the condutt 75 the war. Obtains a vittory | 
over the 8 udeſts Saba their metropolis. 
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v torx. 


AY opportunity ſoon offered for putting the wiſ- 
KX dom, as well as proweſs, of this extraordinary 
Hebrew to the ſevereſt teſt. The Ethiopians, who ne ru: 
inhabited the lands that lay contiguous to Egypt, opian ver 
having made inroads into their country, committed 
depredations on the Egyptians, who, to retaliate the 
injuries they had ſuſtained, levicd an army, and 
marched againſt them; but victory declaring in fa- 
vour of the plunderers, the Egyptians were under a 
neceſſity of making an ignominious retreat. Elated 
with ſucceſs, the Ethiopians purſued their fortune, 
and determining to avail themſelves of the advan- 
tages they had already obtained, entered the country, 
laid all waſte before them, and mecting with no et- 


towards Memphis and the lea, ſtill encouraged in 
their ravages by the puſillanimity of the inhabitants, 
who tramely ſubmitted to the molt flagrant injuries. 
In this perilous ſituation the Egyptians had re- 
courle to the oracle, in order to obtain intimations of 
the means to extricate themſelves from their preſent 
calamities. Being given to underſtand, ** that they 
ſhould make choice of an Hebrew to conduct the 
war,” the king immediately diſpatched his mandate 
to his daughter to deliver up Moſes, in order that he 
might veſt in him the command of the Egyptian . kee 
army (d). Having exacted an oath from her father gans 
to ſecure the indemnity of his perſon, the princeſs de- quite. 
livered him up, eſteeming it a fortunate event for 9" 
Moſes to be thus ſingled out for the defence of the 
country, as well as a juſt reproach on thole ſcribes, in 
calling tor the aſſiſtance of one, whom they adjudged 
to death, as a common enemy. Moſes, at the in- 


— 


has diſpenſed different gifts to different perſons, that they may 
each be aſſiſting to one another, and knit more firmly the band 
of ſociety ! Thus Polydamus, in Homer, Iiad 13, tells Hector, 
God pives to different men different accompliſhments ; 

To ſome the pow'rs of bloody war belong; 

Jo ſome ſweet muſic, and the charm of fone ; 

To few, and wond'rous few, has Jove aſſigu'd 

A wiſe, extenſive, all-conſid'ring mind. Pore, 

(4) The hiſtory of Moſes, as General of the Egyptians a- 

gainſt the Ethiopians, is not to be found in the ſacred records, bus 
is cited by Irenzus, who ſays, „that when Moſes was nouriſhed 
in the king's palace, he was appointed general of the army 
«« againſt the Ethiopians, and conquered them; when he mar- 
„ ried the king's daughter, beeauſe, out of her affection for 
© him, ſhe delivered the city up to bim.“ 
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ſtance of the king and princeſs, chearfully undertook 
the command, which gave much ſatisfaction. to the 
prieſts of both nations: to thoſe of the Egyptians, as 
they cheriſhed a hope, that the conqueſt he might 
obtain over their enemies, would facilitate the means 
for diſpatching him by guile; to thoſe of the He- 
brews, as if he proved able and expert 1n the ma- 
neuvres of the field, he might deliver them from 
their tedious 2 f 5 

Moſes, therefore, before the enemy was appriſed of 
the appointment, muſtered his forces, and led them, 
not along the banks of the river, but through the 
main land, in which he diſplayed a ſtriking inſtance 
of military ſkill. Foreſceing that an inland march 
would expoſe the troops to great danger, from the 
multitude of ſerpents with which the country was 
infeſted, and which are of the moſt deſtructive and 
malignant kind, he had recourle, by way of preven- 
tion, to an admirable device. Having ordered ſome 
baſkets to be prepared, in the ſhape of coffers, he 
filled them wk certain birds, called In1s, [Storks,] 
and ordered them to be carried as part of the baggage. 
Theſe birds being mortal enemies to ſerpents, thoſe 
reptiles ever ſeek to avoid them; but are ſometimes 
overtaken in flight, when they intallibly become their 
prey. In other inſtances the birds are harmleſs and 
tractable; but, as the Greeks are acquainted with 
their ſpecies and inſtinct, a further deſcription is un- 
neceſſary. i 

On arrival, therefore, in that part of the country 
infeſted with theſe ſerpents, he cauſed the birds to be 
diſperied, thereby totally obviating the annoyance; 
and coming up with the Ethiopians, lulled in ſecu— 
rity, ſuddenly charged, routed them, and not only 
blaited their hopes of conquering Egypt, but reta- 
liared amply on the foe the depredations and ſlaugh- 
ter they had lo lately experienced from them. 

Elated allo with 1uccels, under the conduct of 
Moles, the Egyptians purſued their conqueſts, eſpe- 
cially as the enemy ſeemed driven to a ſtate of de- 
ſpair, till at length, having followed them to Saba, 
their metropolis, (lo called by Cambyſes Meroe, in 
honour of his ſiſter,) they laid cloſe ſiege to them in 
the garriſon, whither they had betaken themſelves 
tor ſhelter. This place was deemed impregnable, 
being almoſt encompaſſed with the river Nile; and 
the rapid current of the rivers Aſtaphus and Aſtabo- 
ra, on the other ſide, nearly ſtopping up the paſſage 
to it. Beſides, it was environed with a very ſtout 
wall, between which and the rivers ramparts were 
erected; ſo that it ſeemed formed by nature and art 
to repel the moſt vigorous attack. 

As the enemy would not face him in the open field, 
and his army was incompetent to the reduction of 
their city, Moſes remained in a {tate of embarraſſment, 
till relieved by an extraordinary incident. Tharbis, 
the daughter of the king of Ethiopia, ſtruck with 
admiration of the military atchievements and perſonal 
accompliſhments of Moſes, who, in ſo 
had reverſed the fortunes of the Ethiopians and the 
Egyprians, became paſſionately enamoured of the 
young hero, and ſent ſome of her ſuite to offer him 

er hand. Moſes acceded to the propoſal, on con- 
dition of the ſurrender of the city; ſolemnly promi- 
ſing to conſummate the marriage as ſoon as the terms 
ſhould be fulfilled; ſo that this point being ſettled, 
without delay, he fully accompliſhed the purport of 


--attke his Commiſſion, celebrated his nuptials, and ſent 


back the Egyptians to their own country, 
5, > > © 
ine Egyptians ſeek the life of Moſes, who flies into Mi- 


dian. He is protected by Jethro, and marries bis 


daughter. 


HE Egyptians, and at" ee the very im- 
* 


portant ſervices they had ſo lately derived from 

oſes, in the total defeat of their Ethiopian enemies, 
could not ſuppreſs the envy and hatred they had im- 
bibed; inſomuch, that, fearful he would aſſume too 
great a power, to the prejudice of their ſtate, and the 
aggrandizement of his own people, they proſecuted 
their deſign of compaſſing his death. To this end, 
they accuſed him of murder betore the king, who, 
indulging former ſuſpicions, and prevailed on by a 
Jealouly he entertained from his lace acts of valour, 
as well as the inſtigation of all preſent, uſed that as a 
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ſhort a time, 
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pretence to juſtify his mandate for cauſing him to be 


wi a09g's 1 


ut Moſes, appriſed of their deſign, withdrew, 


and to elude the vigilance of the ſoldiers, who were 
oſted in the roads to intercept him, directed his 
ight through the deſerts, where he encountered the 


greateſt difficulties with invincible tortirude and 
magnanimity. Arriving near a city of the Midians, 


which 1s ſituated upon the ſhore of the Red Sea, and 


takes its name from one of the ions of Abraham by 


Moſes flies 
to the city of 
Midtan. 


Chetura, he ſat down near a well to retreſh himſelf 


atter the fatigues of his journey; it being then about 
noon, and the city within ſight. An incident afford- 
ed an opportunity of diiplaying his courage, and the 
improvement of his fortune. 

A drought often prevailing, in theſe climates, the 
ſhepherds are extremely anxious to reach the welle, 
in order to procure a ſufficient ſupply of water tor 
their own herds, leſt they ſhould be anticipated and 
deprived of it by others. Lo this well repaired ſeven 
virgin daughters of Raguel, otherwiſe Jethro, the 
prieſt, a man of reſpect able character. Theſe daugh- 
ters, according to the cuſtom of the TI roglodytes, 
having the care of their tather's flocks, were bulily 
employed in ſerving them, when they were rudely 
interrupted, and driven from the well, by ſome ſhep— 
herds, that they might engrols the water. Moles, 
incenled at a behaviour lo unbecoming the male cha- 
racter, eſpouſed the cauſe ot the virgins, protected 
them from the aſſault of the thepherds, whom he 
drove from the ſpot, and thereby left the well tree 
and unincumbered. 

On their return, the virgins, retaining a grateful 
ſenſe of this ſignal interpolicion in their tavour, re- 
lated the circumitance to their father, and intreated 
him to ſhew ſome token ot regard tor the brave and 
reſolute ſtranger, who had thus vindicated their right, 
when invaded by a number of daſtardly males. The 
father commending his daughters? gratitude for their 
intrepid deliverer, ſent for Moles, in order to conter 
on him a reward due to his merit. He attended, 
and was aſſured of the gratetul ſenſe his daughters 
entertained, both of his humanity and his courage. 
Atter paſſing many encomiums on his virtues, he 
added, that his good offices had not been ſhewn to 
ſuch as were inſenſible of them, or incapable ot re- 
warding them, and that he ſhould ſoon meet with an 
adequate compenſation. Soon after he adopted 
Moſes as his ſon, gave him in marriage to his daugh- 
ter Zipporah, and made him ſuperintendant of his 
flocks; an honourable ſtation in thoſe days, when 
paſturage was the general lource of wealth. 


HR AF 


Divine appearance to Moſes in the buſh. Tis rod turned 
into a ſerpent. Divers miracles wrought to confirm 
the Iſraelites in their belief of God's promiſes, 

Ma. having received theſe honourable to- 

kens at the hands ot Jethro, reſided with him 
as ſuperintendant of his flocks. Happening to lead 
the cattle to a mountain, called Sinai, which, though 
abounding with the choiceſt herbage, and molt com- 
modiouſly ſituated for paſturage, had never been 
grazed upon, from an opinion which prevailed, thar 
it was the peculiar reſidence of the Deity, an extra- 


ordinary prodigy appeared to him upon this ſport. 
A flame of fire ſeemed to ſeize the whole ſubſtance of 


a buſh, without affecting the verdure of the plant, 


the variegated colours of the flowers, or the fruit 
pendant from the branches. To add to his ſurprize 
and amazement, he heard a voice, iſſuing from the 
fire, call him diſtinctly by name, reprehend his auda- 
city in daring to tread upon ground hitherto invio- 
late, and admoniſh him to depart, nor ſtay to in- 
dulge a criminal curioſity, leſt, though he was a good 
and virtuous man, awful conſequences might enſue. 
The ſame voice allo aſſured him, that, through the 
Divine protection, he ſhould attain to the higheſt 
honour and dignity amongſt men; and commanded 
him to go boldly into Egypt, where he ſhould be 
the guide and deliverer of the Hebrew nation from 
the uſurpation and bondage of the Egyptians: for 
(continued the voice) they ſhall poſſeis that fertile 
country once inhabited by your father Abraham, 
and, through your direction, enjoy the molt import- 
ant and invaluable bleſſings. Ir turther Ems 

im 
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Exod. ii. 2. 


A moſt au- 
ſpicious ora- 
cle delivers 
out of tl. e 
burning 


* 


um, that, having reſcued the Hebrews from Egyp- 
tian bondage, an oblation ſhould be offered on this 
very ſpot. ; 
Such were the intimations communicated to Moſes 
out of the flame, atter which he thus expreſſed his 
wonder and adoration: © To diſtruſt th power, 
e manifeſted to me and my anceſtors, would, O Fa- 
<« ther of Mercies, be culpable in the higheſt degree; 
«yet may I preſume to expreſs my doubts of my 
ability, through want of power of ſpeech, to per- 
e ſuade my countrymen to leave the place they now 
<* inhabit, and follow me whither I am to conduct 
going e them; alſo, of the poſſibility of prevailing with 
Talg the „ Pharaoh to permit them to depart, as, through 

Fgvptians. (c . . > - , 
their toil and induſtry, the Egyptians daily in- 

* creale in opulence.” - 
The Almighty was then pleaſed to animate him 
with the promiſe of every neceſſary aid, whether of 
y:o4. iv. i, {peech or action, for the accompliſhment of the great 
mY and important purpoſes of his will; and, to confirm 
the lame, ordered him to drop his ſtaff upon the 
Noſes's rod ground, which having done, a ſerpent crept upon 
turned into the place, and, winding itlelt into a circular figure, 
bis rent erected his creſt, as if in defiance of thoſe who ſhould 
hand be. aſſuil him, and then reſumed its former figure of a 
coming le- ſtaff, He was then commanded to put his hand into 
prov. 221 his boſom, which having obeyed, he drew it out 

ater . - - 

nei White as chalk, and ſoon after it recovercd its natural 
He was next commanded to draw water out 


Moſes + 
cuſeth hims 
felt from 


blood, three colou To 


miracle e"- of an adjoining well, and pour it on the ground, 
courage kim $: © - d 
to unter. When it appeared of the colour of blood. hilſt he 


take the 
conduct of 
the Trat- 
lites, 


was loſt in amazement at theſe wonders, he was ex- 
horted to aſſume reſolution, and aſſured that he ſhould 
meet with ſuch aid as ſhould enable him to over- 
come every difficulty. He was alſo enjoined to diſ- 
play theſe ligns in the face of men, to eitabliſh them 
in a belief that he exccuted the Divine commands at 
the Divine will, and by the Divine power and au- 


all poſſible ſpeed into Egypt, to the relief of the He- 
brews, thus grievouſly oppreſſed. 

Moſes, encouraged by theſe extraordinary revela- 
tions of the Divine will and pleaſure, entreated the 
exertion of the ſame power in Egypt, if it ſhould be 
neceſſary. He allo ſupplicated, that the Divine Be- 
ing would deign to communicate to him the appel- 
lation by which he ſhould invoke him, when he of- 
fered the oblations according to command, and this 
favour was moſt graciouſly vouchſated. By this 
eſpecial power veſted in Moles, and the ſigns which 
appeared to him in the burning buſh, he was con- 
firmed in the truth of God's promiles of his protec- 
tion, and rendered fully confident that he ſhould de- 
liver his countrymen from the calamities they 1ut- 
tered in Egypt. 


CH A-P;:: 2M 


Aloſes —_ from Midian to go into Egvpt. Enter- 
tained by the Hebrews. Diſplays his miracles. So- 
licits the king 19 diſmiſs the 1ſraelites. Shews wonders 
to Pharaoh, who oppreſſes the Hebrews the more, and 
remains inflexible in his reſolution of detaining them, 


H received authentic intelligence of the 
death of Pharaoh, from whoſe tyranny he had 
fled, Moſes requeſted of Jethro permiſſion to go into 
Egypt, to attempt the deliverance of his country- 
men; and, taking with him his wite Zipporah, the 
daughter of Jethro, and the two children, Gerſhom 
and Eleazar, whom he had by her, ſet forward ac- 
cordingly. Gerſhom, in the Hebrew language, bg: 
nifies foreign, and Eleazar favoured by God; and thele 
names were given them as a token that Moſes had 
eſcaped from amongſt the Egyptians by the aſſiſtance 
of the God of his tathers. 

As he approached the borders, he was met, on ſpe- 
cial appointment, by his brother Aaron, to whom he 
communicated the revelation of the Divine will, as 
he had received it on the mountain. 
vanced, the principal men of their nation caine forth 
to meet them; when it was found requiſite for Moles 
to diſplay his power of working miracles, as the moſt 
effectual means of gaining their confidence in the Di- 
vine promiſe, that they ſhould be delivered from their 


Nfoſes de- 
parts trom 
Midian to 
go into 


Egypt. 


(a) This was a fufficient demonſtration of the ſuperior power 
by which Moſes ated above theirs; which might have convinced 


CE „ 


: 


thority. The voice commanded him to haſten with 


As they ad- 
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oppreſſion. When he found that the Hebrews, ani- 

mated by a ſpirit of liberty, were diſpoſed implicitly 

to obey whatever he ſhould enjoin them, he preſented 

himſelf before the king, (who had lately tucceeded Moſe: opens 
to the throne,) and having laid before him the ſignal fen 
ſervices he had rendered the Egyptians, at the very — wang 
juncture of their ſuſtaining the molt ignominious ad declare; 
treatment from the Ethiopians, who had ravaged their e 
country, and rendered them a bye-word amongſt na- at Moun © 
tions, recapitulated the dangers he had encountered Sine. 


for their deliverance, and recited the occurrences 


that had paſſed on Mount Sinai, together with the 


extraordinary revelations communicated to him there, 
he exhorted the king by no means to oppoſe the Di- 
vine will. 


Pharaoh treated his repreſentation with raillery; 


whereupon Moſes proceeded to diſplay the miracles 


as wrought upon the mount: but this, inſtead of 


convincing, incenſed him the more, inſomuch that 
he reviled Moſes as a ſlave lately eſcaped from Egyp.. 


tian bondage, who now endeavoured, by the aid of 


magic, to impoſe himſelf on the credulity of the peo- 
ple, as a mighty man of wiſdom and valour. To 
confirm his opinion, the king ordered ſome magi- 
cians to be called in, and to demonſtrate that the 
SY PLiaens were {killed in thoſe arts, which, though 


oles declared them to be Divine operations, were, 


he affirmed, mere human devices to delude the vul- 


gar. The magicians, at the royal command, caſting 


their rods on the ground, they became, to appear- 
ance, ſerpents. oles, unaffected by this circum- 
ſtance, 2 aſſured the king, that, though he by 
no means deſpiſed the learning or abilities of the 
Egyptians, the ſigns he had wrought as far ſurpaſſed 
their magic art, as the Divine power tranſcends the 
human. To demonſtrate this, he dropped his ſtaff on 


A phgu 


He We * 's 
ledin Alte 
arts of the 


. k Egvptians, | 
the ground, commanding that it ſhould change into a ele th plag 
a ſerpent. The transformation was inſtant , and that «ndovel 3 
particular (@) ſerpent having devoured thoſe pro- 2, 

d d b h t h — * 2 vine pover, 
uced by the art ot the magicians, Moſes took it up, 
and it reaſſumed its form ot a ſtaff. — h plagu 
. eEvours Ut : 
But this effort, on the part of Moſes, had the ſame $aition ow} 
effect with the king as the former: therefore, to re- ſerpenn: e 
taliate what he judged an impoſition to reflect diſ- d 5? 
c » . . » wn ** 
grace on the Egyptians, he iſſued immediate orders cians. r plague 
to the ſuperintendants of the works to double their — 
taſks, nor grant them the leaſt intermiſſion from the Aue l. 
ſevereſt labour. To add to their toil, they were no dense h plague 
longer indulged with ſtraw to make bricks, but re- © 
duced to the neceſſity of providing that material in on wut. 


the night time, after they had been fatigued wi 
— hardſhips of he day. . * 25 
Moſes, however, was not in the leaſt diſmayed, 
either at the menaces of the king, or the vexatious 
importunity of his countrymen; but bravely perſe- 
vered in the deſign he was determined to accompliſh. 
To this end he applied to the king for permiſſion for 
the Hebrews to go to Mount Sinai, to offer up a ſo- 
lemn oblation to God. He urged his importunity, 
by repreſenting the importance of the Divine favour 
on the one hand, and % 
calamities he would entail on himſelf, his children, 
and people, on the other hand, ſhould he, by perſc- 
vering in his obſtinacy, render them objects of the 
Divine vengeance. He concluded, however, with 
declaring, that, at all events, the Hebrews would 
effect their deliverance, and the Egyptians meet 
with the puniſhment due to their obſtinacy and diſo- 
bedience. | 


Se. . 
The ten plagues of Egypt. Inſtitution of the Paſſover. 
A® Pharaoh ſtill continued obdurate, and deſpiſed 


both the menaces and admonitions of Moſes, the 
ſevereſt calamities ſoon betel the Egyptian nation. 
To theſe I ſhall circumſtantially attend for three di- 
ſtinct cauſes, viz. as they were puniſhments never 
inflicted on any nation before; as they confirmed the 
predictions of Moſes; and as they afford a leſſon to 
mankind, not to incur the Divine diſpleaſure, by an 
obſlinate perſeverance or diſobedience to his will. 


The firſt calamity that befel the Egyptians was the 18 51 
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river Nile being turned into blood, ſo that the people 


Pharaoh, if his magacians had not perſuaded him that they 
would in time ſne a power ſuperiorto Moſes, - | 
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th plague. 


were deprived of all means of quenching their thirſt, 
as they had no other fountain of water : beſides, the 
water was not only changed in colour, but in qua- 
lity, and affected thoſe, whoſe parching thirſt com- 

lied them to drink, with the ſevereſt pains. To the 
Hebrews its former taſte remained, and it therefore 
anſwered its toriner 8 W 

Prevailed on by this alarming incident, Pharaoh 
ifſucd his licence for the departure of the Hebrews ; 
but the caute no looner cealed than he revoked it. 
The whole country was then infeſted with trogs (a), 
which abounded 1n the river to ſuch a degree, that, 
dying and becoming putrified, the water was ren- 
dered nauſeous and loathfome. They allo corrupted 
their tood of every kind, and cauſed a ſtench to ex- 
hale deadly and poiſonous in its effects. This cala- 
mity inclined the king to recoil again; and he no 
{ooner conſented that Moſes ſhould proceed on his 


journey with the Hebrews, than it ceaſed, and the 


face of nature re- aſſumed its wonted form. But this 
plague was no ſooner removed, than the obſtinacy of 
Pharaoh brought on a third, which was a ſwarm of 
lice, that corroded the bodies of the Egyptians in a 
molt miraculous manner; nor could any means be 
found to counteract the malignity of theſe peſtife- 
rous vermin, or effect their extirpation. Pharaoh, 
again dreading the extermination of his ſubjects in 
2 manner of all others moſt infamous, gave the He- 


brews aſſurance of their departure, on condition that 


their wives and children ſhould be left behind as ho- 
ſtages for their return. This incenſed the Almighty 
the more, as it carried with it 4 preſumptuous ho 
of over ruling his Divine will, and argued a belief 
that it was Moſes, and not Providence, that interpoſed 
in behalf of the Hebrews. The land was therefore 
covered with a vaſt variety of flies and inſects, which 
not only proved fatal to many perſons, but totally 
ſuſpended the purſuit of agriculture ; for what they 
did not deſtroy was killed by adiſtemper, that was alſo 
baneful ro the cattle. Notwithſtanding theſe di- 
ſtreſſes, Pharaoh remained inflexible, nor would ſuf- 
fer the Hebrews to deparr, but on the beforemention- 
ed conditions. The Almighty was therefore pleaſed 
to puniſh his contumacy with ſorer afflictions. The 
bodies of the Egyptians were covered with ulcers 
which proved mortal to many : but the king {till 
perſevering in his obſtinacy, an extraordinary kind 
of hail, ſuch as had never been ſeen before in Egypt, 
poured down in torrents, and inſtantaneouſly de- 
ſtroyed the fruits of the earth. This was followed by 
a ſwarmof locuſts (4), which nipped the riſing grain, 
and blaſted all their hopes of harveſt. 

Such judgments might be deemed ſufficient to 
foften the moſt obdurate heart, and enforce acqui- 
elcence with the Divine will; but Pharaoh, inſti- 
gated by malice, ſacrificed his ſubjects to his obſti- 
nacy, and impiouſly fer the Almighty ar defiance. 
He at lenge enjoined Moſes to lead away the He- 
brews with their wives, but to leave their effects be- 
hind them, as an equivalent for the loſs the Egyp- 
tians had ſuſtained on their account. 

Whilit Moſes was remonſtrating with him on the 
injuſtice of this propoſal, which, if complied with, 
would take from them the means of offering an ob- 
lation to God, an impenetrable darkneſs, or fog, 
overſpread the land of Egypt, which deprived many 
of their ſight, and, by ſtopping reſpiration, proved 
mortal toothers. Thedarkneſs having continued three 
days, and as many nights, withour producing the 
due effect upon Pharaoh, Moſes at length thus ad- 
dreſſed him. How long will you perſiſt to tram- 


— — 


(a) This plague of the frogs, as well as that of the water 
deing changed into blood, was excellently adapted to ſubvert 
the ſuperſtitions of Egypt, and to demonſtrate the over-ruling 
power of the Almighty ; for, as the banks of the river Nile was 
the grand ſcene of the magical operations of the Rgyptians, in 
which ' d and frog; made a principal part of the apparatus, ſo, 
by commanding that river to produce fach an infinite multitude 
of theſe creatures to annoy them, the Almighty adapted their 
chaſtiſement to the nature of their crimes: for frogs were not 
only the inſtruments of their abominations, but hkewiſe the 
emblems of thoſe impure demons whom they invoked: by their 
incantations. 

(6) In the year 1748 great numbers of theſe inſects viſited 
different parts of England, but happily their ſtay was of ſhort 
duration, Many of them were taken alive, in the months of 
Auguſt and September, of the length of two inches and a half 
to that of four inches, ſome of which were taken and kept alive 
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ple on the counſel of the Moſt High? It is the 


„ Divine command that the Hebrews depart; nor 
can you be treed from the curſes of the Almighty 
* but by obedience to his will.” Incenſed at this 
peremptory oblervation, the king threatened him 
with the loſs of his head, it he even dared to renew 
his importunities in his preſence. Moſes replied, that 
he ſhould urge him no further, but that, in a ſhort 
time, both himſelf and the principal of his ſubjects 
would entreat the Hebrews to depart; which laid, 
he withdrew. | 

But the Almighty, being pleaſed to give another 
proot of his vengeance againit the Egyptians, com- 
manded Moſes to enjoin the people to prepare the 
ſacrifice by the tenth day of the month Xanthicus, 
that it might be celebrated on the fourteenth of the 
ſame month, and that he ſhould then lead the He- 
brews away, with all their effects. This month is 
called by the Egyptians Pharmuthi, by the Hebrews 
Niſan, and by the Macedonians Xanthicus. Moſes 
accordingly cauſed the neceſſary preparations to be 
made; and, on the dawn of the fourteenth day, the 
whole people (drawn up ready tor a march) offered 
ſacrifice, and, with ſmall bundles of hyſſop, purified 
their houſes, ſprinkling them with blood. Having 
ſupped, they burned the reſidue of the meat, as being 
on the point of departure. To this day we retain 
this cuſtom, calling the feſtival Pa/cha, that is to ſay 
Paſſage; becauſe, on that night, God having in mercy 
ipared and paſſed by the Hebrews, ſtruck the Egyp- 
tians with a terrible plague, which, in the courſe of 
a few hours, exterminated all their Hrſt- born; fo that 
Pharaoh was harraſſed with importunate ſolicitations 
to diſmiſs the Hebrews. Sending, therefore, for Mo- 
ſes, he gave immediate orders 1or their departure, 
ſuppoſing that their abſence would exempt the coun- 
try from its accumulated plagues. The Egyptians 
made them ample preſents to haſten their journey, 
and as a token of the intercourſe and familiarity 
which had ſo long ſubliſted between them. 


CH AP. XV. 


The Iſraelites leave Egypt under the conduct of Moſes. 
Inſtitution of the feaſt of the Azymes, or unleavened 
bread. The Iſraelites purſued by the » oper Make 


to the Red Sea. Much perplexed. Exborted by Moſes 
to rely on the Divine protettion. Do 


"1 Hebrews had no fooner taken their depar- 

ture than he Egyptians diſcovered much re- 
morſe for the cruelties they had exerciſed over them. 
Having taken their route towards Letopolis, at that 


time deſerted, though the ſpot on which Babylon 


was afterwards built, about the time that Cambyles 
depopulated Egypt, they arrived on the third day 
at Beelzephon, near the Red Sea. In this deſert 
they lived upon cakes, lightly kneaded, and pre- 
ared with ſmall heat, tor the ipace of thirty days; 
or they had brought no more proviſion out of Egypt, 
than what was barely ſufficient to ſerve them for that 
time. In commemoration of this ſcarcity, we ſtill 
obſerve a feaſt for the ſpace of eight days, called the 
feaſt of Azymes, or of (c UNLEAVENED BREab. 
The numbers of the Iſraelites, who came out of 
Egypt, including ſuch only as were able to bear 
arms, are compured at fix hundred thouſand. 
They took their departure from Egypt on the 
fifteenth day of the month Xanthicus, 415 years from 
our father Abraham's ſettling in Canaan, 250 years 


from Jacob's arrival in Egypt, and in the Soth year 


8 


for three, four, five, and fix weeks, There are many accounts 
given of theſe devouring inſets. Pliny ſays, that theſe crea- 
tures generally made their appearance while the ſtrong eaſt winds 
continued; and we read that, in 1527, a vaſt ſwarm of locutts 
were driven by an eaſt wind out of Turkey into Poland, where 
they did much miſchief, We read ſurther that, in 1536, a 
prodigious ſwarm of locuſts were driven from the Euxine Pon. 
tus to Podolia, where they deſtroyed every thing that came in 
their way for twenty miles round. In Auguſt, 1747, a ſwarm 
of theſe inſets, ſo numerous as to darken the air, ſettled in 
Tranſylvania, where they devoured the vegetable productions 
of the country to the very roots. 

(c) The uſe of unleavened bread might be enjoined to remind 
them of ligcerity z leaven being a kind of corruption, But 
others think it was ordered to commemorate their halty delive- 
rance, which did not allow them time to leaves it. 
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of the life of Moſes, whoſe brother Aaron was three 
years older than himſelf. They alſo carried with 
them the bones of Joſeph, according to the injunction 
he had laid on his deſcendants. 

The Egyptians ſoon began to repent them of the 
diſmiſſion of the Iſraclites; and Pharaoh to conclude, 
that all their calamities aroſe from the enchantment 
of Moles. Forming, therefore, a reſolution to purſue 
them, they provided the neceſſary implements of war, 
not doubting but to overtake and bring them back 
to their late bondage, eſpecially as they were unpre- 
pared for an attack, and harraſſed with the fatigues 
of their journey. Enquiring their route, they pur- 
ſued them with alacrity; though the badneſs of the 
roads was ſuch, as not only to cbſtruftt the progrels 
of an army, but incommodious to ſingle paſſengers. 
Moſes conducted them this way, in order to foil the 
Egyptians, if they ſhould be maliciouſly diſpoled to 
follow them, as well as to evade the diſcovery of the 
Philiſtines, who had conceived an ancient grudge to 
the Hebrews, their country bordering upon Egypt. 
Travelling, therefore, through the deſert, where he 
knew they muſt undergo many hardſhips, his intent 
was to bring them into Canaan, that he might after- 
wards lead them to Mount Sinai, there to offer up 
the oblation, according to the Divine command. 

As ſoon as the Egyptians had overtaken the Iſ- 
taelites, they drew up in order of battle, amounting, 
in number, to fifty thouſand horſe, two hundred thou- 
{and foot, attended by ſix hundred chariots. They 
had obtained every advantage; blocked up the He- 
brews between inacceſſible rocks on the one ſide, and 
the {ca on the other; and, by 2 their tents at 
the mouth of the aperture, cut off all poſſibility of 
their eſcape. In this embarraſſed ſituation, unable 
to ſuſtain a ſiege through want of proviſion, to effect 
their flight from being blockaded, or to maintain a 
battle through want of arms, they had no apparent 
reſource but to ſurrender at mercy to the enemy. 
They now began to inveigh molt ſeverely againſt 
Moles, totally unmindful of the wonders performed 
by the Divine Power through his agency : nay, they 
were driven to ſuch deſpair, that notwithſtanding 
his exhortation to rely on the arm of Omniporence, 
they were ready to expreſs their reſentment by ſtoning 
him, and then voluntarily reſigning themſelves to the 
thraldom of the Egyptians. To this they were inſti- 
gated by the piercing cries of the women and children, 
who had nothing in view but immediate deſtruction. 
Moſes bore the inveCtives of the multitude with the 
calmeſt compoſure, nor diſcovered the leaſt difh- 
dence of the Divine promiſes. Aſſuring them that 
the Almighty would not ſuffer them to be ſubjected 
to their enemies, he thus addreſſed them: © It your 
* intereſts and concerns had been under the direction 
of human prudence only, you would have been 
«*« juſtified in your doubts and ſuſpicions of the event; 


but your diſtruſt of the Divine Power ſhews at 


once your impiety and your folly, eſpecially as you 
have had ſuch convincing tokens of his — in 
* your deliverance by me, at a time moſt unexpected. 
This ſhould encourage your hope, that God will 
* extricate you out of prelent difficulties, as he has 
out of former, though they appear bbth to you 
* and your enemies inſurmountable, in order to dil- 
play his goodneſs and power. Rely, then, on the 
aid of Omniporence, which can oils elate or de- 
ject at pleaſure. Be not diſmayed at the terrific 
„ numbers of the Egyptians, nor deſpair of your 
lives, though eſcape ſeems impracticable; but re- 
© member that the Almighty, it conſiſtent with his 
„Divine will, can level the mountains, and turn the 
*© {ca into dry land.“ 


CHAP. . 


The prayer of Moſes. The Red Sea divided. The He- 
brews ſecure their retreat. The Egyptians are drowned. 


(a) There have been many objeQions made to this paſſage of 
the liraelites over the Red Sea in one night; but the moſt 
eminent geographers, and abieſt mathematicians, inform us, 
that this ſea, for about five days journey, is no where more than 
about 8 or g miles acroſs, and in one place but 4 or 5 miles, 


End of the $S£conD Book. 
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Song of Moſes. The arms of the Eg yptians driven into 
' the camp of the Hebrews, who lace on Mount Sinai. 


f O SES, having concluded his addreſs, con- 
VA ducted the Hebrews towards the lea, in full 
view of the Egyptians; who, tired with the ta- 
tigues of the purſuit, declined the combat till the 
enſuing day. As ſoon as Moſes arrived at the bank, 
be 1 the Divine aſſiſtance, to the following 
effect: 
* Thou well knoweſt, Almighty Father, that hu- 
* man force can never effect our elcape trom the ca- 
** lamities impending. Thou, alone, canſt ſave this 
** multitude, who have forſaken Egypt at thine eſpe- 
* cial command. We theretore commend ourſelves 
to the protection of thy Providence, aſſured that 
** by that means alone we can be delivered from the 
rage of the Egyptians. Manifeſt, therefore, thy 
power in our weakneſs; relieve and animate thy 
people, though, through diſtruſt, they have ot- 
** tended thee. Thou canſt free us from the diffi- 
** culties with which we are ſurrounded. , The ſea is 
** thine, the dry land is thine, the expanſe of the uni- 
« verſe is thine. The ſea ſhall divide itſelf at thy 
command; the powers of the air ſhall alſo obey.” 


Having thus invoked the Divine protection, he The 80 


ſtruck the ſea with his rod, which ſuddenly divid- 
Ing (a) and retiring back, left a dry paſſage for the 
eſcape of the Hebrews. Moſes hed ll ao entered, 
and commanding the multitude to follow him, they 


” boldly marched through the paſſage thus opened, 


congratulating one another on the danger ot their 
enemies, and their own miraculous preſervation, 
through the interpoſition of Divine Providence. The 
Egyptians at firſt thought, that, raving with de- 
ſpair, they had precipitated themſelves into perdi- 
tion; but, obſerving them make a conſiderable pro- 

reſs, without the leaſt obſtruction in their pallnge. 
they alſo determined to follow, and, ordering their 
cavalry to keep in front, marched with their whole 
army. While the Egyptians were employed in put- 
ting on their armour, the Hebrews had reached the 
oppoſite ſhore, which further animated the former to 
follow them, without the leaſt ſuſpicion of danger 
or difficulty; ignorant that the paſſage was opened 
for the Hebrews alone, and impaſſable to any others. 
As the whole body of the Egyptians was proceeding 
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Sea divide 
itſelt. 


up the channels, the ſea again diffuſed itſelf, and 6 
with a force reverberated by the driving winds, over- brew go 


whelmed them in the waves. Impetuous ſhowers, 


attended with roaring peals of thunder, and almoſ 
inceſſant flaſhes of lightning, added to th W . 


the ſcene, which exhibited the moſt tremendous to- 
kens of the Divine vengeance and ſo total was their 
deſtruction, that not one es 2a to carry back the 


| tidings of this awtul cataſtrophe. 


The Hebrews were tranſported beyond degree at 
their own ſignal deliverance, and the overthrow of 
their enemies, and, as a teſtimony of their gratitude, 
paſſed the night in offering up praiſes ak, thankſ- 
givings, and linging hymns, which Moſes had com- 
poſed and adapted to the occaſion. B 
I have recited theſe occurrences as they ſtand re- 
corded in holy writ; nor let any perſon ſuſpect the 
credibility of them, ſince, not long ago, the ſea of 
Pamphyla divided itſelf, and opened a paſſage for 
Alexander, king of Macedon, when the Almighty 
was pleaſed, by his means, to ſubvert the Perſian 
empire. This fact is atteſted by the ſeveral hiſtorians 
who have recorded the memorable deeds of that re- 
9 N Bt 

The next day the arms and baggage of the Egyp- 
tians were —4 by the force 3 waves, * 
Hebrew camp, which Moſes conſidering as a token 
of the Divine regard, he cauſed to be collected for 
future uſe, and then led the Hebrews to Mount Sinai, 


ſignal deliverance, according to his own eſpecial 
command. 


tte. 


according to De Liſle's map, which is made from the beſt tra- 
vellers themſelves, and not copied from others. De Caſtro, a 
mathematician, who ſurveyed this ſea with great exaQueſs, de- 
clares that there is no great flux or reflux in theſe parts, Vain 
and groundleſs are the ſubterfuges of ſceptics and unbelievers. 
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III. 


of about Two Vears.] 


CHAP, I. 


The 1ſraclites diſtreſſed for water in the deſert: The 
— purified 4 2 Rath ns of Moſes. The people 
murmur for want of ſuſtenance. Moſes enumerates 
the Divine favours to appeaſe them. Implores the 
Divine aid. They are relieved by a flight of quails. 
Manna ſent. Command reſpefting the manner of ga- 
thering it. — of the Iſraelites for forty years. 


Drought prevails. Moſes produces water. 


HE joy reſulting from the Iſraelites late 

deliverance was ſoon damped by a ſuc- 

ceſſion of difficulties in their progreſs to 

Mount Sinai (a), the country being deſert, 
and deſtitute of food, water, and proviſions of every 
kind, for man and beaſt. The water that, by com- 
mand of their leader, they had brought with them 
from the places through which they lately paſſed, 
being now expended, they were under the neceſſity of 
ſinking wells, at immenſe toil, through the hardneſs 
of the ground; and after all their labours the water 
was by no means adequate to their wants, either in 
quality or quantity. Proceeding on their journey, 
they arrived, about duſk, at a certain pot, which, 
trom the brackiſhneſs of its water, they called Marah, 
that is, bitterneſs, and, being fatigued with travel and 
taſting, reſided there for ſome time. To this they were 
induced on account of the well, which, though in- 
competent to the full ſupply of ſo numerous a body, 
atorded them conſiderable relief. Beſides, they were 


P_ 


(4a) There is now a convent at Mount Sinai, founded by the 
empreſs Helena, and dedicated to the celebrated St. Catherine. 
It itands at the bottom of the mountain, and is an irregular, 
aukward building, of unburnt brick, walled round, and ſtopped 
up at every entrance, to prevent the incurſions of the roving 
Arabs. The principal entrance is by a window, that is upwards 
of thirty fect from the ground, and to which people are drawn 
up in a machine by a windlaſs. Here is the ſhrine of St, Catha- 
rine. The relics are depoſited in a marble cheſt, whereon are 
carved ſeveral pieces of foliage in baſſo relievo. Adjoining to 
the caſt end of the church, wherein theſe relics are preſerved, 
t» the chapel of the Holy Buſh, which the monks affert grew 


given to underſtand, by their ſcouts; that; in their 
progreſs, they would find the water wholly unfit for 
their own ule, as well as that of their cattle. 
When Moles obſerved the general deſpair that 
E amongſt the multitude, and reflected that 
is people were not compoſed of a body of men poſ- 
leſſed of fortitude to ſuſtain hardſhips, but compriſed 
a promiſcuous collection of women and children, who 
could not ſuppreſs the feelings of nature, he was ex- 
tremely concerned, as if he had been the author of 
this calamity; which, added to the intreaties of the 
women in behalf of their children, and of the men 
in behalf of their wives, he had recourſe; by ſuppli- 
cation to the Father of Mercies; that he would gra- 


A in their preſent exigency. His re- 
queſt being granted, he took a piece of wood, cleft, 
and caſt it into the pit, aſſuring the people, that the 
— was diſpoſed to accord to their deſires, 
provided they would with alacrity perform that 
which ſhould be commanded. On their expreſſing 
their conformity, he enjoined the ſtrongeſt men 
amongſt them to draw water, aſſuring them, by way 
of encouragement, that when the well was nearly ex- 
hauſted, the reſidue would be potable. The event 
juſtified his declaration; for the water, 


purged by The 


Kine bi 
agitation, became agreeable to the palate, and re- ers my 
freſhed the parching multitude. Marah made 


They hence removed to Helim, or Elim, a region ***- 


which, at a diſtance, afforded a plealing proſpect, 
being adorned with palm-trees, but, on a nearer ſur- 
vey, prelented a barren aſpect ; for theſe palm-trees 


” a- "© 0) 2 


- 
* 


— 


on the ſame ſpot whereon now lies a flag of white marble, 
which Chriſtians approach and moſt devoutly kiſs j nor will they 
enter this chapel with their ſhoes on. Here are two wells : one 
is called the Well of Mofes, which hath a very fine cool water, 
and is drank in ſummer ; the other is called the Well of the 
Holy Buſh, and is of a warmer tettiperature. The church, 
containing the relics of St. Catharine, is called the great church 
of the transfiguration, and is ſituated to the north eaſt of the 
convent, The Turks deſtroyed the pavement of this church, 


digging it up in hopes of diſcovering treaſures; but it was 
elegantly repaired by biſhop Athanaſtus in the laſt century. 
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were but ſeventy in number, and thoſe reduced in 
growth and fap from the dry and gravelly quality of 
the ſoil. There were alſo twelve ſprings; but the 
avenues were ſo contracted, that, initcad of flowing, 
they could only be ſaid to drop; and, on removal of 
the clogging land by d1gging, the water was ſo mud- 
dy as not to be potable. I he trees too, from con- 
tinued droughts, yielded no fruit. 

The multitude again exclaimed againſt Moſes, as 
the author of all their miſeries; and their proviſion 
being exhauſted, and no hope left of a ſupply, were 
reduced to their former ſtate of deſpair, and threatened 
to vent their fury upon him in the lame manner as 
before. But though he found the people thus wick- 
edly incenſed againſt him, he doubred not of the 
Divine aſliſtance; for, conſcious of his integrity, he 


preſented himſelf in the midſt of thoſe who were 


moſt clamorous, and were preparing to ſtone him. 
Being well acquainted with human nature, and en- 
deavouring to touch the paſſions by the prevailing 
force of hiselocution, he found means to appeale their 
indignation, by exhorting them not to ſuffer prelent 
ills to obliterate from their minds paſt bleſſings, but 
rather to expect deliverance trom their woes by the 
providential interference of that God, who, to make 
trial of their reſignation to his will, and to wes 
them with a juſt ſenſe of former miracles wrought in 
their behalf, permitted them to labour under theſe 
adverſities. He repreſented to them, that, to repine 
under their trials, argued at once the higheſt impiety 
and ingratitude, as well as contempt of the Divine 


will, in obedience to which they forfook Egypt; 


and added, that they were very culpable in perſe- 
cuting, with unabated rigour, the agent employed in 
bringing about the Divine purpoles, as he had ever 
acted with uprightneſs, and in ſtrict conformity to 
the Divine command. 

He then proceeded to enumerate theſe particulars : 
That the Egyptians were firſt tormented, and then 
exterminated, for endeavouring to detain them in 
oppoſition to the decree of the Almighty; that the 
water of the very river, to their enemies rendered 
noxious, to them remained ſweet and retreſhing: 
that the very ſea, which retired and opened to them 
a paſſage, again diffuſed itſelf, and overwhelmed the 
Egyptians 1n one general inundation: that, being 
wow arms, they were amply ſupplied: that they 
had been frequently delivered from imminent danger 
nay, from death itſelf: that ſince the power of 50d 
was infinite, they ſhould not deſpair of its effects, but 
ſuſtain their ills with patient reſignation, perſuaded 
that their deliverance, though late, was certain: that 
the delay, in redreſſing their grievance, was to make 
trial of their fortitude and conſtancy, in bearing the 
wants of natural refreſhments as men, rather than 
have recourſe to means, unbecoming the rank of 
creation in which they ſtood. And concluded with 
obſerving, that though he was leſs ſolicitous for his 
own life than their fafety, he could not but diſſuade 
them from riſing againſt him, leſt it ſhould be deem- 
ed an impeachment of the Divine Wiſdom and Go- 
vernment. : 

Having thus calmed their rage, and repreſſed their 
fury, he deemed it proper to addreſs himſelf to the 
Father of Mercies : accordingly, therefore, aſcend- 
ing an eminence, he ſupplicated Him to ſhew com- 
paſſion to the people in the relief of their exigencies, 
and implored his torgiveneſs of their repeated devia- 
tions from their duty, as they aroſe from a pungent 


(a) Ir is to be obſerved, that this extraordinary deſcent of 
quails was at that time of the year when thoſe birds are known 
to fly from Egypt acroſs the Red Sea in prodigious numbers: ſo 
that this miracle did not ſa much conſiſt in the number of the 
birds, as in their direction to the camp of the Iſraelites, and on 
that very evening when they were promiſed food, 
(0 This manna, in ſeveral parts of ſcripture, is called An- 
gel's Food. See Pſalm Ixxviii. 95. John vi. 31. 
(c) The rock from whence this water flowed in ſo miraculous 
a manner is particularly noticed by Dr. Shaw, who ſays, ©* At- 
ter we had deſcended, with no ſmall difficulty, down the other, 
or weſtern ade of Mount Sinai, we came into the plain, or wil- 
derneſs of Rephidim, where we ſaw that extraordinary anti- 
quity the Rock of Meribah, which has continued down to this 
day, without the leaſt injury from time or accidents, This is 
rightly called, from its hardneſs, Deut. viii. 15. a rock of flint; 
though, from the purple, or reddiſh colour of it, it may be 
rather rendered, the rock of amethyſt, or the amethyſtine, or gra- 
vate rock, It is about fix yards {quare, lying tottering, as it 


8 = 6 


* 


ſenſe of their calamities. The AR, having 
vouchſafed to promite his tpeedy ard; came 
down to the multitude, who, obſerving a tranſport 
of joy on his countenance, no longer gave way to 
deſpair, but changed their former melancholy tor 2 
habit of chearful complacency. Moles then in- 
formed them, that he came to bring them imme- 
diate remedy for their wants; when a vaſt number of 
quails (a) (birds that abound in the gulph of Arabia) 
rapidly flew acrols the ſea, and being wearicd with a 
long flight, fell in the center of the camp of the He- 


brews, who caught and devoured them as a repalt , 


ſent by Providence to relieve their outrageous fa- 
mine. Moſes, as in duty bound, returned grateful 
acknowledgements to God for his preſent aid and 
future promiſes. * This relief was ſucceeded by a 
ſupply of another ſort; for while Moſes ſtretched 
forth his hands in prayer, thedew tell, which adhering 
to them, he ſuppoſed to be a kind of food ſent from 
heaven; and, on taſting, found it to be very pleaſing 
to the palate. Addreſſing the people, who ſuppoſed 
it to be ſnow, as it was then the uſual ſeaſon for 
its deſcent, he intormed them it was not the ordinary 
dew of heaven, but a ſubſtance providentially ſent 
tor their food and nouriſhment. Having eaten of it 
himſelf, he preſented it to them, and they were greatly 
refreſhed. In flavour it reſembled honey, in odour 
bdellium, and in form the ſecd of coriander; ſo that 
it was gathered with the utmoſt care. | 

No individual was permitted to gather in one day 
more than the meaſure of an aſſaron, (the tenth part 
of an ephah); a precaution taken to prevent the 
ſtronger from encroaching on the weaker, in gather- 
ing more than ſufficed them. Thoſe, indeed, who 
fought to provide more than the limited quantity, were 
fruſtrated in their expectations; for that which re- 
mained till the next morning became bitter, and over- 
run with vermin. So nutrimental was this food, that 
it was of itſelf ſufficient ſuſtenance; nay, to this day, 
a flower is to be ſeen in that country bearing ſome 
reſemblance of that with which Moſes was ſo pecu- 
liarly favoured. The Hebrews call it manna (6b); 
for, in our language, the word man is an interroga- 
tion, ſignifying, What is this or that? Upon this 
food they lived forty years, that is, the whole ſpace 
of time they were in the delert. 

Upon their arrival at Rephidim they were much 
diſtrefſed for want of water, and again became in- 
cenſed with Moſes, who, as his ncver-failing re- 
ſource, applied himſelf, in humble ſupplication, to 
the Giver of every good and perfect gift, beſceching 
him, that, as he had vouchſafed them food in the 


direſt neceſſity, he would now be graciouſly pleaſed 


| 


to afford them drink, without which they muſt ine- 
vitably periſh. The Almighty was pleaſed to attend 
to his ſupplication, and aſlured him that a fountain 
ſhould ſpring from a ſpot whence he leaſt expected 
it. He then commanded him to ſtrike, with his rod, 
an adjacent rock, in the preſence of the people, and 
they ſhould be ſupplied with water without the leaſt 
pains or labour. Moſes had no ſooner obtained the 
promiſe, than he haſtened to the multitude, who 
waited with the utmoſt impatience his deſcent from 
the rock, where he had addrefled the Almighty in 
their behalf. He immediately communicated to them 
the Divine aſſurance of relief in their preſent cala- 
— 5 by cauſing a fountain to flow from an adjacent 
rock. Whilſt they were loſt between doubt and ex- 
pectation, Moſes ſtruck the rock (c) with his rod, 


were, and looſe, near the middle of the valley; and ſeems to 
have been formerly a part, or cliff, of Mount Sinai, which hangs 
in a variety of precipices all over this plain, The waters which 
guſbed out, and the ftreams Which flexed withal, Pſal. Ixxviii. 21. 
nave hollowed, acroſs one corner of this rock, a channel about 
two inches deep, and twenty wide, all over incruſtrated like 
the inſide of a tea-kettle which has been long uſed. Beſides ſe- 
veral moſſy productions, which are ſtill preſerved by the dew, 
we ſee all over this channel a great number of holes, ſome of 
them four or five inches deep, and one or two in diameter; the 
lively and demonſtrative tokens of their having been formerly 
ſo many fountains, Neither could art or chance be concerned 
in the contrivance ; inaſmuch as every circumſtance pcints out 
to us a miracle; and, in the ſame manner with the rent in the 
rock of Mount Calvary at Jeruſalem, never fails to produce the 
greateſt ſeriouſneſs and devotion in all who ſee it. The Arabs, 
who were our guards, were ready to one me, for attemptiog 
to break off a corner of it. 
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The wants 
of the Iſrue- 
lites increale 
on their re- 
moval to 
Helim. 
Again they 
threaten 
Moles. 


Moſes ex- 
poſtulates 
with the 
multitude 
on their 
raſhnefs and 
ingratitude, 


Fnumerates 
many in- 
Nances of 
the Divine 
favour and 
proteCtion, 
and draws 
from thence 
the moſt 
pertinent 
inferences, 
by way of 
counſel and 
advice. 


The multi. 
1 ice are ap- 
ted. 


ANTIQUITIES or Tus JEWS. 


were but ſeventy in number, and thoſe reduced in 
growth and fap from the dry and gravelly quality of 
the ſoil. There were allo twelve ſprings; but the 
avenues were ſo contracted, that, inſtcad of flowing, 
they could only be ſaid to drop; and, on removal ot 
the clogging land by istein the water was ſo mud- 
dy as not to be potable. ' he trees too, from con- 
tinued droughts, yielded no fruit. 

The multitude again exclaimed againſt Moles, as 
the author of all their miſeries; and their proviſion 
being exhauſted, and no hope left of a ſupply, were 
reduced to their former ſtate of deſpair, and threatened 
to vent their fury upon him in the lame manner as 
before. But though he found the people thus wick- 
edly incenſed againſt him, he doubted not of the 
Divine aſliſtance; for, conſcious of his integrity, he 


preſented himſelf in the midit of thoſe who were. 


moſt clamorous, and were preparing to ſtone him. 
Being, well acquainted with human nature, and en- 
deavouring to touch the paſſions by the prevailing 
force of hiselocution, he found means to appeale their 
indignation, by exhorting them not to ſuffer prelent 
ills to obliterate from their minds palt bleſſings, but 
rather to expect deliverance from their woes by the 
providential interference of that God, who, to make 
trial of their reſignation to his will, and to impreſs 
them with a jult tenſe of former miracles wrought in 
their behalf, permitted them to labour under thele 
adverſities. He repreſented to them, that, to repine 
under their trials, argued at once the higheſt impiety 
and ingratitude, as well as contempt of the Divine 
will, in obedience to which they forfook Egypt; 
and added, that they were very culpable in perſe- 
cuting, with unabated rigour, the agent employed in 
bringing about the Divine purpoles, as he had ever 
ated with uprightneſs, and in ſtrict contormity to 
the Divine command. ; 

He then proceeded to enumerate theſe particulars : 
That the Egyptians were firſt tormented, and then 
exterminated, for endeavouring to detain them in 
oppoſition to the decree of the Almighty; that the 
water of the very river, to their enemies rendered 
noxious, to them remained ſweet and retreſhing: 
that the very ſea, which retired and opened to them 
a paſſage, again diffuſed itſelf, and overwhelmed the 
Egyptians in one general inundation: that, being 
without arms, they were amply ſupplied: that they 
had been frequently delivered from imminent danger 
nay, from death itſelf: that ſince the power of 0d 
was infinite, they ſhould not deſpair of its effects, but 
ſuſtain their ills with patient rehgnarion, perſuaded 
that their deliverance, though late, was certain: that 
the delay, in redreſſing their grievance, was to make 
trial of their fortitude and conſtancy, in bearing the 
wants of natural refreſhments as men, rather than 
have recourſe to means, unbecoming the rank of 
creation in Which they ſtood. And concluded with 
obſerving, that though he was leſs ſolicitous for his 
own life than their fafety, he could not but diſſuade 
them from riſing againſt him, leſt it ſhould be deem- 
ed an impeachment of the Divine Wiſdom and Go- 
vernment. ; 

Having thus calmed their rage, and repreſſed their 
fury, he deemed it proper to addreſs himſelf to the 
Father of Mercies : accordingly, therefore, aſcend- 
ing an eminence, he ſupplicated Him to ſhew com- 
paſſion to the people in the relief of their exigencies, 
and implored his forgiveneſs of their repeated devia- 
tions from their duty, as they aroſe from a pungent 


(a) Ir is to be obſerved, that this extraordinary deſcent of 
quails was at that time of the year when thoſe birds are known 
to fly from Egypt acroſs the Red Sea in prodigious numbers: ſo 
that this miracle did not ſa much conſiſt in the number of the 
birds, as in their direction to the camp of the Iſraelites, and on 
that very evening when they were promiſed food. 

(b) This manna, in ſeveral parts of ſcripture, is called An- 
gel's Food. See Pſalm Ixxviii. 95. John vi. 31. 

(c) The rock from whence this water flowed in ſo miraculous 
a manner is particularly noticed by Dr. Shaw, who ſays, ** At- 
ter we had deſcended, with no ſmall difficulty, down the other, 
or weſtern ſide of Mount Sinai, we came into the plain, or wil- 
derneſs of Rephidim, where we ſaw that extraordinary anti- 
quity the Rock of Meribah, which has continued down to this 
day, without the leaſt injury from time or accidents. This is 
rightly called, from its hardneſs, Deut. viii. 15. a rock of flint ; 
though, from the purple, or reddiſh colour of it, it may be 
rather rendered, the rock of amethyſt, or the amethyſtine, or gra- 
nate rock, It is about fix yards ſquare, lying tottering, as it 


ſenſe of their calamities. The * having 
vouchſafed to promite his tpeedy ard; Moſes came 
down to the multitude, who, obſerving a tranſport 
of joy on his countenance, no longer gave way to 
deſpair, but 2 their former melancholy tor a 
habit of cheartul complacency. Moles then in- 
formed them, that he came to bring them imme- 
diate remedy for their wants; when a valt number of 
quails (a) (birds that abound in the gulph of Arabia) 
rapidly flew acrols the ſea, and being wearicd with a 
long flight, fell in the center of the camp of the He- 
brews, who caught and devoured them as a repaſt 
ſent by Providence to relieve their outrageous ta- 
mine. Moſes, as in duty bound, returned grateful 
acknowledgements to God for his preſent aid and 
future promiſes. This relief was ſucceeded by a 
ſupply ot another ſort; for while Moſes ſtretched 
forth his hands in prayer, thedew tell, which adhering 
to them, he ſuppoſed to be a kind of food ſent from 
heaven; and, on taſting, found 1t to be very plealing 
to the palate. Addreſſing the people, who ſuppoſed 
it to be ſnow, as it was then the uſual ſeaſon for 
its deſcent, he intormed them it was not the ordinary 
dew of heaven, but a ſubſtance providentially ſent 
tor their food and nouriſhment. Having eaten of it 
himlclf, he preſented it to them, and they were greatly 
refreſhed. In flavour it retembled honey, in odour 
bdellium, and in form the ſeed of coriander; fo that 
it was gathered with the utmoſt care. | 

No individual was permitted to gather in one day 
more than the meature of an aſſaron, (the tenth part 
of an ephah); a precaution taken to prevent the 
ſtronger from encroaching on the weaker, in gather- 
ing more than ſufficed them. 'T hole, indeed, who 
fought to provide more than the limited quantity, were 
fruſtrated in their expectations; for that which re- 
mained till the next morning became bitter, and over- 
run with vermin. So nutrimental was this food, that 
it was of itſelf ſufficient ſuſtenance; nay, to this day, 
a flower is to be ſeen in that country bearing ſome 
reſemblance of that with which Moſes was ſo pecu- 
ltarly favoured. The Hebrews call it manna (6); 
for, in our language, the word man is an interroga- 
tion, ſignifying, What is this or that? Upon this 
food they lived forty years, that is, the whole ſpace 
of time they were in the deſert. 

Upon their arrival at Rephidim they were much 
diſtrefſed for want of water, and again became in- 
cenſed with Moſes, who, as his never-tailing re-/ 
ſource, applied himſelf, in humble ſupplication, to 
the Giver of every good and perfect gift, beſceching 
him, that, as he had vouchſafed them food in the 
direſt neceſſity, he would now be graciouſly pleaſed 
to afford them drink, without which they mult ine- 
vitably periſh. The Almighty was pleaſed to attend 
to his ſupplication, and aflured him that a fountain 
ſhould ſpring from a ſpot whence he leaſt expected 
it. He then commanded him to ſtrike, with his rod, 
an adjacent rock, in the preſence of the people, and 
they ſhould be ſupplied with water without the leaſt 
pains or labour. Moſes had no ſooner obtained the 
promiſe, than he haſtened to the multitude, who 
waited with the utmoſt impatience his deſcent from 
the rock, where he had addrefled the Almighty in 
their behalf. He immediately communicated to them 
the Divine aſſurance of relief in their preſent cala- 


| mity, by cauſing a fountain to flow from an adjacent 


| 


rock. Whilſt they were loſt between doubt and ex- 
pectation, Moſes ſtruck the rock (c) with his rod, 


were, and looſe, near the middle of the valley; and ſeems to 
have been formerly a part, or cliff, of Mount Sinai, which hangs 
in a variety of precipices all over this plain. The waters which 
guſbed out, and the ftreams Which flexed wwithal, Pial. Ixxviii. 21. 
nave hollowed, acroſs one corner of this rock, a channel about 
two inches deep, and twenty wide, all over incruſtrated like 
the inſide of a tea-kettle which has been long uſed. Beſides ſe- 
veral moſſy productions, which are ſtill preſerved by the dew, 


we fee all over this channel a great number of holes, ſome of 


them four or five inches deep, and one or two in diameter; the 
lively and demonſtrative tokens of their having been formerly 
ſo many fountains, Neither could art or chance be concerned 
in the contrivance ; inaſmuch as every circumſtance pints out 
to us a miracle; and, in the ſame manner with the rent in the 
rock of Mount Calvary at Jeruſalem, never fails to produce the 
greateſt ſeriouſneſs and devotion in all who ſee it. The Arabs, 
who were our guards, were ready to ſtone me, for attemptiog 
to break off a corner of it, | 
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Book III. ANTIQUITIES oH tuz JEWS. 


They se and there iſſued forth a moſt copious and limpid 
ſupplied by ſtream, to their great ſurprize as well as conlolation ; 


Theengagement was maintained for ſome time with 
equal fury and doubtful ſuccels. W hilit Moles ex- | 


heſe conſiderations having been duly weighed by the Amalekites, for having at{tauited the Hebrews in the Con- 
the ſeveral] combined parties, it was unanimouſly re- circumſtances of ſingular diſtreſs, arifing from their #007 2nd 
loived to commence Lines againſt the Hebrews. || ſituation in a deſert, and their want of all neceffaries. Mount 
Moſes, ſuſpecting no hoſtile proceedings, was rather || A general teltival was then prepared; and thus con- Sinai. 
alarmed at receiving intimation of their deſign; but || cluded their firſt engagement trom the day ot their 
when the enemy was in ſight, and there was an inevi- || deliverance out of Lgypt. After the multitude had 
table neceſſity for hazarding an engagement, a ge- been retreſhed, Molcs cauſed them to be drawn up 
ncral panic and contulion prevailed throughout the in array, in order to lupply tuch as were deficient, 
Hebrew camp, from a dread of entering upon action with the arms and ammunition taken from the: enc- 
with men — prepared, and trained to che exerciſe of my. Proceeding by flow marches, they arrived, rhe 
MW, inan ATMS. Moles, theretore, emboldened themto the con- third month atter their departure from Egypt, at 
Adele, au- fliCt, by reminding them of former exertions of the Mount Sinai, where Males had the cxtraordinary 
mates tie Divine Power in their behalf, as a ground for reli- || viſions already related, 
iich eas, ANCE ON future aſſiſtance; and obſerving, that how- 
ever interior they might be, in point of weapons and HAP. III. 
ammunition, to the enemy, as they had the arm of | | 
Omnipotence engaged for them, they need not doubt || Jethro vi/its his ſon in-law, Moſes, at Mount Sinai, to 
of tuccels, This he enforced by adding, that, in the congratulate him on lis ſucceſs. 
ſevereſt conteſts with tamine and thirſt, and the pe- 
rils ot blockade, they had been brought off more ETHRO, the father-in-law of Moſes, having re. 
than conquerors through the ſame reſiſtleſs power, ceived intelligence of his extraordinary tuccets, Frod. xvii, 
TM ere Having then animated the multitude, he fum- came with his daughter Zipporah, and his two tons, ta _— 
„ moned the chiets of the reſpective. tribes, and en- to congratulate him upon the joy ful occaſion. Having gratulates 
Joined the younger to obey the elder, while he en- offered an oblation to God, Moles prepared a ban- Moles, bis 
torced an univerſal obedience to the command of the || quet for the people, near the buſh that withſtood the ie 


NeceTary 
Plepara. 
tor; tor 
action. 


* 


quiring additional ſtrength to ſuſtain a conflict. 


gencral. Spurning danger, and glowing to enter 
upon action, which they hoped would terminate their 
calamities, they anxiouſly preſſed to be led againſt the 
enemy, that their ardour might not be abated by an 
untimely delay. 

From the = 1 multitude he ſelected Joſhua, the 


ſon of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim, as commander || wiſdom and virtue of their leaders, which had brought Wien 0! 
in chief, being a man expert in arms, patient of la- | events to ſo tortunate an iſſue; while Jethro palled tor the Ui. 


bour, and zealous for the honour of God, accord: 
ing to the inſtructions he had imbibed from Moſes his 
preceptor. A party was ordered to take their ſtand 
round the water, and another ſtationed ſo as to guard 
the camp. They continued all night under arms, ex- 
pecting the ſignal for a general attack. Moles paſſed 
the night without ſleep, giving inſtructions to Joſhua 
reſpecting the diſpoſition of the army. At day-break 
he again encouraged the troops by an addreſs, ex- 
horting Joſhua, as commander, to acquit himſelf in 
a manner worthy of the rank he held, and the cauſe 
in which he was engaged; and the Hebrews in ge- 
neral, whether ſuperior or ſubordinate, to ſuſtain the 
conflict as became good ſoldiers. Having given the 


neceſſary orders, he commended them to the protec- is arbitration, from a firm perfuaton both of his Jethro's 
ton of God, and delegating the command to Nad ability and integrity, took an opportunity of offer. f. Ny 
retired to a mountain, ing his advice upon that ſubject. He countclled him Mass. 


No. 4. 


THE CONQUEROR, THe denounced the extirpation of 


ames, and-thence took an opportunity tor diſpoſing 
them 1n ranks, according to the order of their retpec- 
tive tribes. Aaron, Jethro, and the multitude in 
general, in hymns of thankigiving, aſcribed to the 
Almighty the praifes due for their mighty deliver- 
ance. T hey likewile, with united voice, extolled the 


equal commendations on the people, and on Moles, 
as concurting in the atchievement of actions, at once 
honourable and ſerviceable to their country. 


CRAP; IV. 


Jethro counſels Moſes reſpe/ting religious, civil, and 


military Concerns. 


ETHRO having remarked, in the courſe of ob- 
ſervation, that Moles was much embarrafſed, by 
realon that reterence was made to him to decide in 
the diſputes and controverſies that aroſe amons{t the 
ople, who moſt implicitly ſubmitted their cautes to 


LO 


— 


water x for they ſoon found that the water was gratetul to tended his hands the Hebrews had the advantage ; | 
rok, their taite, and a peculiar inſtance of the Divine but, as he obſerved, that, when they dropped through 1 
power and bounty. Moſes was now held in the [| fatigue, the enemy prevailed, he requetted his bro- 
greateſt veneration, as highly favoured of God, whole ther Aaron, and Hur, the huſband of his filter Ma- 
miraculous interpoſition they gratefully acknow- riam, to ſupport his hands in an erect . This 
ledged, by offering up oblations and ſolemn thankſ- || being done, the Hebrews charged the Amalekies 
givings. The ſacred records, which are depoſited in |} with ſuch reſolution, that had not night put an end 
the temple of Jeruſalem, declare that Moles, at the || to the conteſt, a general flaughter muit have entued. u 40 
eſpecial command of the Moſt High, in this manner Our anceſtors, however, obtained a molt glorious and e] 
cauſed water to iſſue from the rock. ſeaſonable victory; tor, beſides the renown they ac- win 
quired by conquering, lo formidable an enemy, by be- e. 
CHAP; N coming malters of their camp, they ammaſled unmenlte 
. riches; whereas, before, they were deprived of the 
The Amalckites «wage war againſt the Iſraelites, who are || means of common ſubſiſtence. But this victory was 
encouraged by Moſes with aſſurance of victory. Jaſbua || attended with proſperous effects, future as well as 
appointed their commander. Defeat of the Amalekites. preſent, as it not only reduced their enemies to ſub- 
iftrebution of the ſpoils. The Iſraelites again repair '|| miſſion, but atterwards rendered them the terror of 
to Sinai. ſurrounding nations. Ihe ſpoils taken were very 
| conſiderable; for, beſides a great quantity of gold and 
4 IE increaſing numbers and power of the He- ]| ſilver found in the camp, there were veſſels and ta- 
Exod. wü. brews now ſpread an alarm throughout the ad- bles of braſs, warlike implements, accoutrements 
obs jacent countries, inſomuch, that embaſſies were ſent for men and horſc, with every requilite for the com- 
trom one to the other to concert the means of their plete array of an army. The Hebrews, elated by 
expulſion and extirpation. The inhabitants ot the this conquelt, were ready to undertake the molt ar- 
country of Gobol and the city Petra, called Amale- || duous exploits, ; ; 
kites, the molt warlike of all the neighbouring na- The next day Moſes ordered the bodies of the lain 
tions, were peculiarly active in this expedition. The || to be rifled, and the ſcattered arms ot thoſe that fled 
The Am. Kings of thoſe diſtricts ſtirred up cac other, as well to be collected. He conterred honours on thote who 
inert as thoſe who lived contiguous, to wage war againſt || had ſignalized their valour in the action, and, withthe ge . 
neighbour= the Hebrews; alledging, that they were an army ot concurrence of the whole army, beſtowed the highett tributes 
ne vans aliens elcaped from Egyptian bondage, and recom- |} eulogium on Joſhua, their commander, Not one IIe: 3 
coutederacy mending it as a maxim of ſound policy to make the_ |] brew tell upon the occaltion. Ihe hoſts of the enemy t ut 
ante attack in the deſert, before their numbers and power [| were put to the word. In token of their gratitude, mn, ap- 
wars. jncreated, rather than, by delay, afford them an op- an oblation was offered to the the giver ot all victory, poivrs a 
portunity of poſſeſſing themſelves ot lands, and ac- || and an altar erected with this inſcription, To Gop Fe”! 12 
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to delegate raatters of ſmall importance to others, 
reſerving to himſelf only thoſe of moment, in which 
the national intereſt was eſſentially concerned, tor there 
were many perſons to be found amongſt the Hebrews 
competent to determine in ordinary pleas, though he 
alone was adequate to the weightier concerns of the 
people, conſidered in a collective view. © Perſuaded 
(ſaid he) of your virtues, and the. rectitude of your 
conduct towards the people, as the vicegerent of God, 
ſuffer them to ſubmit their ſuits to the deciſion ot 
others, whilſt you are devoted to thoſe matters which 
more immediately reſpect the ſervice of God, and the 
detence and glory of the people committed to your 
care. If, therefore, you will liſten to my advice in 
human affairs, muſter the whole army, and appoint 
chieftains to preſide over parties, compoled of ten 
thouſands, thouſands, five hundreds, and fitties : 
over theſe, thus arranged, ſet judicial officers, who, 
dividing them into thirties and tens, may determine 
their ſuits and controverſies. Let their titles ſignify 
the number” over which they have charge, and let 
theſe {peak by the people, as men of ſound judge- 
ment, and inflexible integrity, hear and decide their 
differences. If any intricate matter ariſes, let it be 
reterred to thoſe who are higheſt in authority; and 
if it then remains undecided, let the laſt appeal be to 
yourlelf, By theſe means right will be preſerved in- 
violate to the people, and you will have opportunity 
of attending to the ſervice of God, and to your ſup- 
plications tor the general good.” 
Moſes, convinced of the propriety of Jethro's 


The eren. counſel, made the reſpective arrangements, in exact 


plary candor 
and quſtice 
of Molcs. ſelf the merit of the ſervice, but publicly aſcribed it 
| to the political talents of his father-in-law. Indeed, 
ſethro is recorded by him, in his writings, as the 
author of theſe regulations, eſteeming it a duty to 
give merit its due praiſe, and thereby teſtifying a 

mind diſcerning, candid, and ingenuous. 


a CHAP.:V, 


Moſes aſcends Mount Sinai. Tempeſt, attended with 
tremendous thunder and lightening. Moſes addreſſes 
the multitude. The Ten Commandments iſſued from 
the Divinè Voice. Moſes faſts forty days and forty 
nights, the time of his continuance in the mountain. 
Deſcends and diſplays, in the preſence of the people, the 
two tables, containing the Ten Commandments. 


MICsks: having convened the multitude, inform- 
ed them, that he muſt aſcend Mount Sinai, to 


Exod. xix. l Re” - : 

I, &c, receive the Divine Commands, which he would 

Moſes f. communicate to them. At the ſame time he com- 

cends we manded them to pitch their tents at the foot of the 
endous - — 

mountain mountain, that they might be the more ready to re- 


Sinai. ceive ſuch intimation as the Almighty ſhould be 
plcaſed to afford. 

He then aſcended the mountain, which is not only 
the higheſt in that country, but, by reaſon of its 
craggy precipices, inacceſſible, and formidable to the 
view ; beſides, an opinion prevailed, that it was the 

eculiar reſidence of the Divine Being. The He- 
DR in obedience to Moſes, took their ſtand at the 
foot ot the mountain, in full expectation of the bleſ- 


{ſings he had promiſed to procure. During the ſpace 


In the mean 
time the 
Hebrews 
puritied 


lerved a ſtrict temperance, abſtaining from ſenſual 
gratifications, and puritying themlelves for three 
purined days, according to command. They allo beſought 
ſeated, and the Almighty, that he would favour Moles with a 
invoked the gracious reception, and, through his means, vouch- 
Dunne Fa- Tate, to confer on them the promiſed * After 
this they held a Jumptuous feſtival, and arrayed 
themſclvesz He wives, and children; in their beſt 
attire. | 
On the third day, before ſun riſe, a cloud (ſuch as 


— 


(a) The meaning of this commandment is, that no object 
ſ{-a'!l, at any time, 10 much attract our attention, as the ſervice 
cf that God, who is the univerſal Lord both of providence and 
grace. 

(% From the words of this precept it appears, that the wor- 
ſhip of idols was then become general among the people in the 
calt, and pe haps ſo in moſt other nations. 

(Une heathens were accuſtomed, on many occaſions, to 
ſpeak in an irreverend manner of thoſe idols whom they wor- 
ſhipped ; and, leſt the childten of Iſrael ſhould have done 1) 
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conformity to his plan: nor did he arrogate to him- . 


they expected the return of their guide, they ob- 


THE JEW S.- 


never had been ſeen before) bore down upon their 
camp, and environed the place where they had fixed 
their tents. Though the ſky, in every other part, ap- 
peared ſerene, a ſudden tempeſt aroſe in that quarter, 
attended with boiſterous winds, torrents of rain, peals 
of thunder, and flaſhes of lightening, which nor only 
diffuſed univerſal horror, but indicated that the Al- 
mighty was there preſent in an eſpecial manner. Let 
thole who read what I have recited, judge tor them- 
ſelves whether it be lawtul for us to deviate from the 
letter of Holy Writ. 

The Hebrews were greatly agitated by this tremen- 
dous event, and, as they gave into the common opi- 
nion repeatedly ſpecified, it impreſſed their minds 
with an univerſal dread; ſo that they kept within 
their tents, concluding that Moles had tallen a vic- 
tim to the Divine Diſpleaſure, and momentarily ex- 
pected their own extirmination. 

In this ſtate of anxiety and conſternation, Moſes 
ſuddenly Pg himſelf to them, with a counte- 
nance full of joy and majeſty, which diſſipated their 
tears, and encouraged their hopes, eſpecially as the 
late terrific appearances were vaniſhed, Moſes aſ- 
ſembled the whole multitude in order that he might 
recite in their hearing the Commandments he had re 
ceived from the Almighty; to which purpole he aſ- 
cended an eminence, that he might be the — ſcen 
and heard, and thus add reſſed them: 

* The Almighty God, O Hebrews, who has ne- 
ver rejected my prayers, hath at this time received 
me with ſingular grace and favour, and vouchſafed 
to communicate to you, by my means, ſuch rules 
and laws as, if obeyed, will equally conduce to 
your intereſt and happineſs. Eſtimate not the im- 
portance of what I am about to deliver by the in- 
trinſic merit of the agent, but the reſpect you owe 
to him at whoſe command it is delivered. It is 
not Moſes, the ſon of Amram and Jochabel, who 
is about to give you thele admirable precepts, but 
that Almighty Being who cauſed the river Nile 
to overflow with blood, and overwhelmed the 
Egyptians in great calamities for your deliverance. 
He who opened a paſſage for you in the midſt of 
the ocean; He, who ſupplied you with food from 
heaven, in the direſt extremity; He, who brought 
water trom the rock to quench your thirſt; He, 
who gave Adam and his poſterity dominion over 
all things, both in earth and ſea; He, by whom 
Noah was ſaved frome the deluge; He, by whom 
our anceſtor Abraham obtained the land of Ca- 
naan; He, by whole indulgence Iſaac was born to 
his father and mother in an advanced age, by whom 
Jacob was bleſſed with a numerous and honour- 
able progeny, and by whom Joleph attained to the 
firſt dignities amongſt the Egyptians. Let theſe, 
his precepts, therefore, be held inviolate, and eſ- 
E Ong more precious than your waves and chil- 
ren. 

This ſaid, he led the promiſcuous multitude (men, 

women, and children) to a ſpot from which they 
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might hear the inſtructions from the Divine Voice, 


that their authority might not be invalidated by the 
weak neſs and inſufficiency of an human tongue. An 
audible voice was then heard to proceed trom the 
mountain, ſo that each individual diſtinctly compre- 
hended the ſeveral precepts, which Moles has tranſ- 
mitted to us, in the two tables of laws. I ſhall not 
ſtate them word for word, according to the preciſe 
torm in which they were delivered to Moſes, but en- 
deavour to expreſs the ſenſe and meaning, which 
leem to be to the following purport: 

1. There is but one God, who alone is to be wor- 
ſhipped (a). 

2, No image of any living creature is to be wor- 
ſhipped (6). 

3. We are not to ſwear raſnly by the name of 
God (c). 


with reſpect to the name of the true God, they are here ſtrictly 
prohibited from it. Every perſon is guilty of a breach of this 
commandment, who uſes the name of God in an unneceſſary 
manner; but the mott aggravated breach is that of ſwearing 
falſly, or, in other words, going into a court of judicature to 
commit perjury. Holy and reverend is the name of God; and 
therefore let us never mention it but when neceſſaty, either in 
prayer, or to decide, by an oath, controverſies among our fel- 
low-cxcatures. 


4. The 
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Book III. 


4. The ſeventh day is to be kept holy, and not 
prophaned by labour (a). 

5. Father and mother are to be honoured (%. 

6. We muſt not commit murder (c). 

7, We mult abſtain from adultery (4). 

8. No man mult ſteal (e). 

9. Falſe teſtimony mult not be borne (). 

10. No man mult covet any manner ot thing that 
is his neighbour's (g). 


The people having thus heard the declaration of 
God confirmed by the Divine Voice, were dilmitled 
to their tents. But in a ſhort time they importuned 
Moles to procure ſuch laws as might ſerve tor the 
better regulation of their government. 

This he performed; but I pals them over at pre- 
my reſerving them tor the tubject ot a particular 

ook. 

Soon after theſe occurrences, Moſes, having given 
previous notice, re- aſcended the mountain in the 
{ſight of the multitude ; but being abſent torty days, 
they became apprehenſive that tome ill had befallen 
him. Various were their conjectures concerning his 
fate. Some were of opinion that he was devoured by 
wild beaſts, and others that he was tranſlated to the 
Divine Prelence : but the wiſer party, who neither 
liſtened to, or were affected by, mere ſurmiſe, bore 
his abſence with patient reſignation, from a perſua- 
ſion of his integrity, and the tavour of the Almighty 
ſo frequently diſplayed towards him; though they 
could not but regret even a temporary loſs of ſo wiſe 
and virtuous a leader. They durſt not decamp, be- 
cauſe Moles had enjoined them there to fix their 
tents, and await his return. 

At the expiration of the forty days he appeared, 
having, 1 that ſpace of time, taken no human 
ſuſtenance. is preſence diffuſed a joy throughout 
the whole multitude, whom he aſſured of the Divine 
regard for their welfare; adding, that, while he was 


ablent, he had received intimation of the means of 


eſtabliſhing their government on an happy and prol- 
perous balis; and that it was the Almighty's eſpecial 
command to them to erect a tabernacle (+), into 
which he would occaſionally deſcend, and which 
might be conſtructed on ſuch a plan, as to be ren- 
dered portable from place to place, and thereby ob- 
viate the neceſſity of aſcending Mount Sinai. He 
then diſplayed the two tables, including the Ten 
Commandments, as iſſued from the mount by the 
Divine Voice. 


{a) Here God, by a written command, enjoins one day in 
ſeven for two of the moſt valuable purpoſes that could be ima- 
gined. Firſt, to keep alive in the minds of the people the re- 
membrance of all thoſe wonders that God had wrought for 
them ; and, ſecondly, that their beaſts, ſuch as horſes and oxen, 
might enjoy a day's reſt, We read, that when God had finiſh- 
ed the works of creation, he reſted on the ſeventh day; and 
there is no doubt but the ſame was obſerved by all thoſe that 
feared him, to the time of Jacob's going down into Egypt, al- 
though not expreſsly mentioned. It ſeems, that while the chil- 
dren of Iſrael were in Egypt, they had either forgot the ſabbath, 

or, perhaps, had been forced to work on that day by their cruel 
taſk-maſters, This ſeems to have been the reaſon why God 
commanded Moſes to ſet one day in ſeven apart: and the 
greateſt divines, both antient and modern, are of opinion, that 
the firſt ſabbath kept by the children cf Iſrael, anſwered exactly 
to the weekly return. of that day on which God finiſh-d the 
works of creation, 
(4) Diſobedience to parents is a crime of ſuch a nature that 
t leads to many others. How is it poſſible that we can ever, 
coufiſtent with the nature of ſubordination in ſociety, pay obe- 
cience to our civil ſuperiors, while we refuſe to honour our na- 
tural parents? As to the promiſe of long life, it mult not be 
underitood to extend any further than God ſhall ſee proper for 
s own glory, and the good of the obedient perſon. God may, 
for wiſe reaſons, ſee proper to remove, by death, a very obe- 
dient child; but, in a natural ſenſe, perhaps the greateſt num- 
ber of obedient children to their parents, both proſper well in 
ite world, and alſo arrive at à goed old age. 

As Ged is the author, giver, ana ſupporter of life, ſo 
one but he has a right to take it away. Wich reſpe& to civil 
ſociety, the power of taking away life is entruſted with the 
Magistrate; but no private perſon has a right to do it without 

is conſent, Murder is no lefs than high treaſon, or open re- 
bellion againſt God; for it is actually taking upon ourſelves to 
cxerciſe his regal power and authority, 

(4) Adultery, or the ſeduction of a married woman, is not all 
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CHAF. VI 

Maſes eres a tabernacle in the Deſert. Ferm, and other 
particulars, of the ſtrutture, with their fignificalions. 
Conjtruttion of the ark. Tables depoſited therein. 


HE multitude, overjoyed with what Moles had 
communicated to them, applied themſelves, 

with the utmolt aſſiduity, to the building ot the ta- 
bernacle. They cheartully contributed gold, ſilver, Lee cov - 
and braſs, with ſtore of wood of a durable nature; ne 
allo goats hair, and ſheep ſkins, dyed of different building s. 
colours, and varioully ornamented, together with ebe 
wool, precious ſtones, and every material requiſite © 
tor the completion ot the work propoled. Ihe ma- 
terials, thus liberally turnithed, Moles appointed ar- 
tificers, whole names are to be ſcen in the Sacred Re- des of 
cords, as follows: Bezalcel, the ton of Uri, of the ue, 
tribe of Judah; and Mariam, Moles's lifter; and 5 
Aholiab, the ton of Ahelaniath, of the tribe of Dan. 
The people were ſo zealous for promoting the un- 
dertaking, by contributing materially, that Moles 
was under the neceſſity of iſluing a proclamation, that 
he was authoriled, by the artihcers, to declare, that 
they had already ſent in what was fully adequate to 
complete the building. Moles, as he had been pre- 
viouſly inſtructed, gave the neceſſary directions as to 
the model; and ſo zealous were the very women, as 
to emulate each other in preparing veſtments tor the 
prieſts, and every thing that could contribute to the 
honour and ſervice ot God. 

Ihe neceſſary preparations being made, a folemn Met: 
feitival and ſacrifice were held at the particular inſti- Ni.“ 
tution of Moſes, after which they proceeded to the 
accompliſhment of their important undertaking. 

The outward court was to be go cubits in breadth, 
and 100 in length. On each fide were to be 20 brazen 
pillars long-ways, and io a-crols: every pillar was 
5 cubits in heighth, with rings and borders to it of 
ſilver. The baſes were of brats, curiouſly wrought 
and gilt, faſtened to the earth with pins of a cubit 
— pointed at the end like a ſpear, which, by 
means of cords, that paſſed through the rings, con- 
nected the whole, and ſecured it againſt the molt vio- 
lent tempeſts. It was allo encompaſſed by a veil of 
curiouſly wrought linen, that hung from the cor- 
nices to the bales, and ſubſerved the purpoſe of a 
general encloſure. 

Theſe were the dimenſions of three ſides of the 
ſtructure. It was 50 cubits in front, the ſpace of 
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that is implied in this precept ; for it includes all C rts ofg un- 
cleanneſs, or the pollution of our bodies in any manner what- 
ever. It prohibits the ſe*!uttion of young women, and, by 1m- 
plication, forbids the indulging of impure thoughts, or making 
uſe of obſcene expreſſions. 

(e) It is certainly very wrong for a man to take away the 
goods of his neighbour, becauſe they are generally either the 
fruits of his own induſtry, or what has been left him by his own 
relations. Were not theft prohibited in the ſevereſt manner, 
there would be an end of honeſt induſtry; and the preſervation 
of civil ſociety would be totally deilroved. 

To ſpeak ill of our neighbour, when he has done ſome 
trifling fault, makes us appear mean-ſpir:ted wretches, To 
utter a falſhood againſt him while we know it to be {uch, is a 
thouſand times worſe : but when either his life or his property 
are at ſtake, to go into a court of judicature, and deltherately 
commit perjury, is what all nations have conſtantly abhorred z 
and the perſon guilty of it has, on moſt occaſions, been driven 
out of ſociety. ; 

(g) All the other commandments depend upon this; for if 
we never covet, or think evil, we ſhall never be led to do cri- 
minal actions. 

{b) The word tranſlated tabernacle, ſignifies a portable tent, 
that could be removed from one place to another, Phi was in 
every reſpect ſuitable to the travelling ſtate of the Jews, whe, 
for forty years, had no ſixcd habitation, but were chliged to 
dwell in tents in the wilderneſs. The whole was contrived in 
ſuch a manner, as to ſtrike the eye of the beholder; and we 
find, from ſeveral paſſages of the New Te{tament, particularly 
in the epiſtle to the Hebrews, that the tabernacle was, in all 
reſpects, a type of the paſſion of Chriſt; and there is uo wor der 
that it ſhould be ſo, ſeciug he was to be the end of the law ; or, 
in other words, he was to fulfil all rigliteouſneſs, Indecd, al- 
moſt every thing in the Moſaic law was typical of our Divine 
Redeemer, who, in the fulneſs of time, came and fulglled all 
the ceremonies, as well as the cere mom ial law. 


twenty 


40 


twenty was left open for an entrance, with two co- 
jumns on each ſide of the paſſage. Theſe were co- 
vered with ſilver work; only the baſes were of brals. 
1 Jo itrengrhen the work, ſix other planks, three on 
il each hand, were conjoined, and a curtain, curioully 
wrought, drawn over them. The grand entrance 
being twenty cubits wide, and five in depth, was or- 
| namented with an elegant embroidery ot flowers and 
| figures of variegated colours, but not one repreſent- 
| ng any living, creature, 

| Th, pofition In the center of this court ſtood the tabernacle, 
i or tet» fronting the eaſt, that it might receive the radiant 

beams of the riſing ſun. It was 3o cubirs in length, 
| and 12 in breadth. One ſide of it looked towards 
the ſouth, another to the north, and the back part 
of it to the weſt. The two ſides were compoled of 
40 wooden planks, 20 on each ſide. They were of a 


gold; two tenons to every plank ; and two ſilver 
bales, with mortiles, to receive thole tenons. On the 
il welt {ide were ſix other boards, likewiſe overlaid with 
| gold, and connected in ſo malterly a manner, that 
they ſeemed an entire picce. Thele twenty boards 
being each of them a cubir and a half over, juſt 
amount to the length of thirty cubits. The ſix boards 
on the weitern fide were no more than nine cubits; 
but then they were joined by two planks, one at each 
corner, in the ſame polition, and of the lame length 
and breadth with the other, but much thicker, the 
| more eſtectually to ſecure that ſide of the tabernacle. 
i! There were golden rings, or ſtaples, driven into every 
'N plank, and ditpoſed in ſuch order, that they anſwered 

each other in a direct line. Through theſe rings 
paſſed ſeveral bars five cubits long, and platedwith 
gold, which reaching from end to end, kept the whole 
quarter firm and compact. At the lower end of this 
{tructure the boards were all arranged in the ſame 
manner, by paſſing a gilt bar through as many rings 
as there were plates, and accommodating one bar to 
another. "There were, moreover, bolts and ſtaples 
at the corners, to connect ends and ſides, which, with 
the help of mortiles, to bind one piece to another, 
ſecured the tabernacle from the violence of wind and 
weather. 

The inſide of the tabernacle was divided into par- 
titions of ten cubits in length. At ten cubits from 
the bottom there ſtood four pillars acroſs, of the 
ſame workmanſhip, the fame materials, and the ſame 
baſes as thoſe already deſcribed, but ſtanding at equal 
diitances from each other. Within thele pillars was 
the moſt holy place, which was inacceſlible even to the 

riefts, to whom the reſt of the tabernacle was open. 
The diviſion of the tabernacle into three parts, ſeems 
to have borne ſome reſemblance to the univerſe. The 
firſt*parr, into which the prieſts were not permitted 
to enter, repreſented heaven, lacred to the Deity 
alone. The ſpace of twenty cubits, to which the 
prieſts only had admittance, had tome reſemblance 
to the earth and lea. 

At the entrance of the tabernacle were five gilded 
columns, fixed upon baſes of braſs, and covercd with 
curtains of fine yarn, dyed of variegated colours, and 
interwoven. The firlt of theſe curtains was ten cu- 
bits {quare, and ſerved as a covering to the partition 
between the moſt holy place and the holy, to veil the 
former. 

The temple itſelf was called Holy; but the ſpace 
between the four pillars bore the name of Sanium 
The Ioly of Santtorum. The curtain, or veil, was embelliſhed with 
Holes, curious flowers and figures, living creatures only ex- 
cepted. There was another veil in every reſpect 
equal to the former, which encompaſſed the five pil- 
lars at the entrance. It was faſtened at the top with 
h:oks and cyes, and ſo down to the middle of the 
five columns, leaving the reſt open for the prieſts to 
enter. This veil had another over it of the lame ſize, 
and almolt contiguous, but of flaxen ground. It 
had rings, with a bring through them, to draw at 
pleature, elpecially on feſtival days, to indulge the 
people with a view of the under curtain, curiouſly 
embellithed with embroidery. At other times, and 
particularly in hoitterous weather, the upper curtain 
tervecl as a covert to ſecure the inner, being compoſed 
oi a ſtulſ that was proof againft rain. This kind of 
curtain has been uled at the door of the temple, from 
the building, of 1t to the preſent day, 

There were like wil ten pieces 1 in com- 


| in in thickneſs four fingers. They were plated with 


The diviſion 
and myttery 
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nacle. 
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The cur- 
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QUIT form, a cubit and a half in breadth, and 
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paſs twenty- eight cubits, in depth four cubits, and 
lo nicely connected with golden loops, as to ſeem one 
entire piece. Thele hangings covered the whole ta- 
bernacle, within one foot of the ground. There 
were alſo eleven hangings more of the ſame depth, 
but thirty cubits in ſength, woven, with the ſame 
art, of hair, as the others were of wool. I hele were 
a covering to the other ten, and, as they negligently 
flowed upon the ground, in ſome degree reſembled a 


ſervice of the altar, all of pure gold. Thus much 
| for 


canopy. The eleventh ſerved to cover the entrance, - rag 
'Thele were covered with divers {kins, as an outward 

tegument to prelerve them from the effects of heats 

or rains. The tpectacle, indeed, was an object of ad- 

miration, as the columns ſhone with ſuch luſtreas to 

reſemble the firmament ot heaven. 

The tabernacle, thus finiſhed, they proceeded to Frame ut 
the conſtruction of the ark of God, which was tram- Feu — 
ed of a particular wood, durable and impenetrable in“ 
its nature, called, by the Hebrews, heron. The figure 8 
was as follows: It was two cubits and an halt in 2 
length, one and an half in breadth, and as much in 
depth, and ſo covered with the pureſt gold, that no 
part of the wood was to be ſeen. The cover was 
cramped with golden hooks, ſo well finiſhed, and ſo 
{mooth in every part, that there was no danger of its 
ſuſtaining any damage from rubbing. At the two 
ends were rivetted into the frame tour golden rings, 
one at each corner. Through thele rings were paſ- 
ſed two.gilded bars on each fide, to remove the ark 
trom place to place, as occaſion might require; tor it 
was never ſhitted but on the ſhoulders ot the prieſts 
and Levites. On the cover were two hgures, which 
the Hebrews call cherubims, having wings according The cher 
to the deſcription of what Moſes taw about the Di- . — 
vine throne, and unſeen by mortal betore. In this | 
ark were depoſited the two tables of the decalogue. The tr: | 
Each table compriſed five of the commandments, bes d. 

two and a half in a column. The ark was laid up “ IP 
in the ſanctuary. | 3 288 | 

In this holy place was a table not unlike that at 8 | 

Delphi, two cubits in length, one in breadth, and a cM 
cubit and an half in heighth. The feet, trom the The tabled wy 
middle downwards,relembled thoſe the Dorians make de 
uie of for their beds; but from thence upwards, they 
were {quare, with a border projecting about four 
fingers, and a crown of gold over it and under it on | 
every fide. Under this border were tour rings of 
gold, taſtened into the upper part of the four teet, : 
one at each corner; and gilt bars of the fineſt wood { 
paſſed through them, and ſerved as handles on it's 
removal from place to place. This table ſtood in the 1 Kos . 
temple towards the north, not far from the ſanctuary ee , 
Itſelf. There were placed on it twelve loaves of un- 3 
leavened bread, in two rows, ſix on cach lide. They The ue l 
were made of the fineſt flour, two aſſarons in quan- e˙s! : 
tity, or ſeven attic coty las, after the Hebrew mea- 6 
lure, each cake containing two omers. Over theſe { 
loaves were two golden diſhes of incenſe. At the f 
end of ſeven days theſe loaves were taken away, and l 
others put in their places. The ſeventh day we call b 
our Sabbath: but of this hereatrer. : k 

Oppoſite this table, on the ſouth ſide, ſtood a gol- - 
den candleſtick, of hollow cait. It weighed an hun- | b 
dred moiſes, which the Hebrews call ch:zchares, and Ite Enes, e 
the Greeks talents. This candleſtick was wrought ue 
with bowls, lilies, pomegranates, and {mall cups, all c ry 
in pure gold, to the number of ſeventy pieces, which 4 
ſhot from the ſhank into ſeven branches, anſwering - 
to the number ot the planets, and they were ranged be 
in uniform order. On the top of theſe {even branches N 
were as many lamps, which, according to the po- 1] 
ſition of the candleſtick, faced towards the eaſt and 5 
the ſouth. 45 

Between the candleſtick and the table was a little 3 
altar for incenſe, made of the {ame durable wood The 5 
with the ark. It was in length and breadth a cubit, **** ri 
and in heighth two. It had a golden fire-hearth, hi 
and a crown ot the pureſt gold round about from Tay 
corner to corner, with rings and ſtaves through them the 
for the convenience of carriage. bi 

There was allo another altar before the tabernacle, na 
of the ſame materials with the former, five cubits of 
ſquare, and three in heighth, and finifhed after the ſhe 
ſame deſign, excepting 1ts being plated with brals, rat 
and its having in the middle, a brazen grate for the 1 
aſhes to fall through. There were allo funnels, va 
phials, cenſers, cups, and other neceſſaries for the dif 
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for the Tabernacle, and the veſſels thereunto apper- 
taining. 


e. YI 


Deſcription of the veſtmenis of the ſacerdetal order. 
Signfication of the ſtrutture of theT abernacle, and the 


ornaments of the prieſts. 

E now proceed to treat of the veſtments ap- 
\ inted both tor the prieſts in ordinary, called 
Chaancans, and the Anarabaches, or High Prieſt, 
and ſhall begin with the former. No prielt could ot- 
ficiate, according to law, without being firſt purified, 
His under garment was of fine twiſted linen, made in 
the form ot drawers. The Hebrews call it a nana- 
chaſe, or binder. The feet were put through it, and 
being drawn over the thighs, it was faſtened at the 
waiſtband. Over this was a garment of very fine 
linen, which the Hebrews call chetbemere, that is, 
a linen cloth, as Chethem 1s taken from the flax ot 
which it was made. It ſat cloſe, had narrow ſleeves, 
and reached down to the heels. It was taſtened with 
a girdle round the middle, about tour 2 . broad; 
and ſo curiouſly adorned with needle-work of differ-— 
ent colours, that it bore ſome reſemblance to the {kin 
of a ſnake. It was ornamented with variegated flow- 
ers and figures, but the ground was linen. This 
girdle went twice about the body of the prielt, and, 
tor the ſake of a graceful appearance, hung from 
the brealt to the feet; except when in the exerciſe of 
his function, on which occaſion he caſt it over his 
left ſhoulder, that it might not encumber him. Mo- 
{es calls this girdle ebaneth , but we now call it e. 
mian, a word borrowed from the Babylonians. This 
garment was made without plaits or tolds, wide in 
the neck, and buckled before and behind. The Heb- 
brew name is maſſabaanzes. 

The prieſt wore a kind of mitre, or bonnet, reſemb- 
ling a {mall helmet, and covering rather more than 
halt his head. It is called maſnaemphthes, made 
ot linen, and bound with a fillet to keep it ſteady. 
This was covered with a cap of curious fine linen, 
which came ſo low, that the ſmalleſt part oft it could 
not be ſeen; and every part was ſo ſecured, as to 

revent its falling or encumbering the prieſt in 
is office. Such were the veſtments of the prieſts in 
ordinary. 

The high-prieſt, beſides the ornaments already de- 
ſcribed, had others peculiar to his office. He wore 
a purple robe that reached down to his ancles, which 
we call methir, with a girdle, for colours and figures, 
relembling the betorementioned, excepting the addi- 
tion of an intermixture of gold. The ſkirt of this 
veſt was trimmed with a tringe, and hung round 
with pomegranates,and golden bells of curious work - 
manſhip, interchangeably placed at equal diſtances 
from each other. 'I his garment was without ſeam, 
and had no opening, except lengthways, a little be- 
low the ſhoulders, behind and about the middleof the 
breaſt betore, with two borders, one to cover the 
opening, and another as a kind ot ornament to that 
part ot it that was left for the arms to pals through 
tac ſ[ceves. 


Over this veſtment was a third, called the 2phed,, 
and much the ſame with the epor!s of the Greeks. ' 


It was a cubit in length, embroidered with variegat- 
ed colours, intermixed with gold, and covered the 
whole breaſt. It had likewile ſleeves, and was, in 
effect, a kind of additional ornament. 

Upon the fore part of this robe, and in the mid- 
ale of the breaſt, was left a vacant ſpace for the 
en, which the Greeks call lagion, and the Latins, 
rationale, that is, the oracle. This ſquare piece 
exactly filled up the vacant ſpace, There were gul- 
den rings at each corner, through which ran purple 
ribbons, to connect the ephod — the rationale. The 
high-prieſt wore, upon each ſhoulder, a ſardonyx, ſet 
in gold, which ſerved as buckles to claſp one part of 
the ephod to the other. They had golden ringlets to 
bind them and the rationale together. Upon theſe 
Itones were engraved, inHebrew characters, the names 
ot Jacob's twelve tons; the ſix elder on the right 
ſhoulder, and the other fix on the left. The eſſen, or 
rationale, was diſtinguiſhed allo by twelve ſtones, of 
ſuch extraordinary magnitude and luſtre, that, for 

value and ornament, were ineſtimable. They were 
ditpoſed in four rows, at three in a row, and fo di- 
No. 4. 
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vided from each other by little partitions of gold, as 
to ſecure them from falling out. In the firſt row was 
a ſardonyx, a topaz, and an emerald ; in the lecond, 
a ruby, a jalper, and a ſapphire; in the third, a « 4 
gyrius, an amethylt, and an agate; and in the tourtn, 
a chryſolite, an onyx, and a beryl. Upon thete 
twelve precious ſtones were leverally inſcribed the 
names of Jacob's twelve ſons, whom we deem the 
heads of our tribes ; fo that the names were inſerted 
in the order oi ſeniority. And as hooks were too 
weak to ſuſtain the weight of theſe precious ſtones, 
ſtronger faſtenings were fixed to the upper part 
of the rationale, that projected from the work ot the 
garment. To this were annexed two wreathed gol- 
den chains, that were conveyed, by lecret paſſages, up 
to the ſhoulder- piece. The upper end of theſe chains 
was carried about to the back. and hooked with a 
ring behind upon the border of the ephod ; and by 
thetic means the whole was kept in a firm and um- 
form ſtate. There was alſo fixed to the rationale a 
girdle, of the colour betorementioned, but inter- 
woven with gold. It went twice about the body, 
and being tied in a Enot before, the two ends were 
left flowing, with a curious gold fringe as an orna- 
ment to each. . 

The high prieſts Zar, or mitre, was the ſame 
with that of other prielts, excepting that it was co- 
vered with another of a purple colour, and encircled 
with a triple crown of gold, on which was railed, in 
gold, the reſemblance of a cup, in form like the bud 
of a plant, by us called ſaccharus, and, by the 
Greeks, hveſcyamos. 

For the information of thoſe who may be ignorant 
of the nature of this plant, it may not be improper 
briefly to deſcribe it. Ir commonly rites above three 
{pans high: its root is like that of a turnip, and its 
leaf like mint: it branches out into a round bud, in- 
veſted with a coat, which it ſheds as the fruit ripens. 

The cup, that was placed over-the golden crown, 
was about the ſize of the joint of the 1tmaller finger, 
round and hollow, like the inſide of a goblet. In 
figure it was a Kind of hemilphere, narrowing a little 
upwards, and then being dilated towards the brim 
into the torm of a balon, hike a pomegranate cut in 
two. To this there was annexed a round cover (a 
oreat natural curioſity) with ſharp points, riſing out 
of it like the prickles of a pomegranate. Within 
this cup and cover, the fruit was nouriſhed and pre- 
ſerved. The feed is like that of the plant Sideritis, 
or Wall-lage; and the flower like plantane. 

Thus was the mitre adorned from the back part of 
the head round to the temples; but the forchcad had 
a golden plate over it, inſcribed with the venerable 
name of the Deity. Such were the veſtments of the 
high prieſt. 

t is matter of wonder that other nations have im- 
bibed a prejudice againſt us, as blaſphemers of that 
Divine Being whom they protcts to adore. Let any 
perſon attend to the ſtructure ot the tabernacle, the 
veltments of the prieſts, and the veſſels uſed in the 
performance of our ſacred rites, and he mult be con- 
yinced that our lawgiver was a pious man, and that 
the clamours againſt us are mere calumny and ſlan— 
der. The particulars alluded to are a repreſentation 
of the world, as will appear to every candid ob- 
ſerver. The diviſion of the tabernacle into three 
parts, that is, two for the prieſts in general, as a 
place common to all, and tree of accels, repreſents 
the earth and the lea ; but the third place, acceſſible 
to no mortal, is like the heavens, the peculiar reſi— 
dence of the Deity. The twelve loaves of ſhew. 
bread upon the able. denote the twelve months of 
the year. The candleſtick, compoſed of ſeventy 
pieces, refers to the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, thro? 
which the {even planets take their coutſe; and the 
ſeven lamps, on the top of the ſeven branches, bears 
an analogy to the planers themielves. The curtains, 
with the four coloursof their materials, repreſent the 
four elements. The linen may ſignify the earth from 
whence it was derived, and the purple the tea, trom 
the blood of a ſhell-fiſn, called uren, that gives it 
the tincture. Ihe violet colour is a fymbol of the 
air, and the ſcarlet of the fire. The linen garment 


| of the high prieſt, typifies the earth, and the violet co- 


lour the heavens. The pomegranates reſemble the 
lightning, as do the ſound of the bells the thunder. 
The four coloured ephod bears a relemblance ro the 
tour elements, and the interweaving it with gold 
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ſeems to refer to the rays from which we derive 
light. The middle of the ęſſen, or rationale, de- 
notes the poſition of the earth in the center of the 
world; and the girdle about the body of the prieſt, 
the lea, which environs all things. The two ſtones of 
ſardonyx ſignify the ſun and moon; and the twelve 
other {tones the twelve ſigns in the circle, which the 
Greeks call Zodiac. The purple coloured tiara, or 
mitre, hathan alluſionto heaven; and the triplecrown 
on plate may point out the glory of the Majeſty on 

igh. 

This ſhall ſuffice for the preſent : the ſequel will 
furniſh ample matter tor the diſplay of the piety and 
wildom of our incomparable lawgiver. 


CES A ©... 


Aaron eletted high prieft. Tax, rites, and ceremonies. 
Dedication of the tabernacle and prieſts. Puniſhment 
of death inflitted on Nadab and Abibu, the ſons of 
Aaron, for diſobeying the injundtion of Moſes. Sa- 
crifices and gifts of the heads of the tribes. Moſes 
ſupplicates intimation of the Divine will in the 
tabernacle. 


FTER the tabernacle was completed, but be- 
fore its conſecration, Moſes received the Divine 
command to appoint his brother Aaron high prieſt, 
being, a man who, from his 8 virtues, merited 
that dignity. To this end, having aſſembled the 
multitude, and, by expatiating on his virtues, his 
affections tor them, and the dangers he had encoun- 
tered in their behalt, obtained their unanimous ap- 
lauſe and approbation of the choice of his brother, 
e thus addreſſed them, | 
** The work, O men of Iſrael, is now completed 
* according to the will of God, through the means 
and abilities we have derived from his bounty; 
* but as this tabernacle is the place which it pleaſeth 
* him to honour with his preſence in an eſpecial man- 
* ner, the choice of a perſon to officiate in holy 
things, and make ſupplication for the people, be- 
comes a main and principal concern. If this im- 
portant matter had been committed to me, I might 
* have deemed my ſelf entitled to the office; not only 
* trom a principal of ſelf- love, but a conſciouſnels 
* of the laborious taſks I have repeatedly performed 
to promote your intereſt : but it is the will of the 
„ Almighty, that Aaron be raiſed to the dignity of 
* high prieſt, as a token of his approbation of his 
© integrity. Let him therefore be inveſted with the 
* ſacred robes, the care of the altars, the perform- 
* ance of ſacrifices, and the putting up ſupplicati- 
© ons in behalf of the people. God will vouchlate 
* graciouſly to attend, from the ſingular regard he has 
* thewn tor your race, as well as he man appointed 
* by iis Divine command to the important office.” 
(a) The multitude, pleaſed with this addreſs, una- 
nimouſly acquieſced in the choice. Indeed, it muſt be 
admitted that Aaron, by reaſon of his deſcent, alli- 
ance to Moles, and many extraordinary qualifica- 
tions, had ſuperior claim to this honour. He had 
at this time tour ſons, Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, and 
Ithamar. | 
Moles gave orders that the remainder of what had 
been collected for the building of the tabernacle, 
ſhould be laid out in covers for the ſacred veſſels, 
and, indeed, for the general ſervice of the tabernacle 
itſelf, to prevent the ſuſtaining of any damage from 
rain or duſt. Having once more convened the peo- 
le, he levied, by way of impoſt, from each individual, 
alt a ſhekel. The ſhekel is an Hebrew coin, equi- 
valent to four Athenian drachms. They complied 
without the leaſt reluctance. The number that of- 
fered amounted to fix hundred and five thouſand, 
fave hundred and fifty. 


age; and the money thus raiſed was appropriated to 
the ſervice of the tabernacle. 


Then followed the ceremony of the purification of 


the tabernacle and the prieſts in this manner. Hav- 


ing taken hve hundred thekels worth of choice 


(4) It is worthy of obfervaticn, that the two principal quali- 
fcations of the high prieſt weile, that he ſhould have an ex- 
cellent character tor virtaous and good actions, and alſo that 
de ould have the approbation of the people. 


| | ty. All thele were perſons of 
free condition, and from twenty to fifty years of 
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myrrh, and the like quantity of iris, cinnamon, 
and balſam (of moſt fragrant ſmell) halt of the 
above weight, he cauſed them all to be pulverized ; 


and being mixed in an hin of oil of olives, (the 
Hebrew hin contains two Athenian choas) to be 
boiled up ſo as to compoſe an ointment. With this 
he anointed the prieſts, the tabernacle, and all the 
appurtenances, by way of purification. He allo gave 
orders for the odours, and all neceflary articles tor- 
the altar of incenſe: but theſe I ſhall not enumerate, 
left I ſhould be thought too prolix. It is neceſſary, 
however, to obſerve, that twice a day (that is betore 
ſun-riſe and about ſun-ſet) they were to burn incenſe, 
and ſupply the lamps with purified oil; three ot 
which, in reverence to theDeity, were to remain burn- 
ing every day upon the ſacred candleſtick, and the 
reſt were to be lighted in the evening. The artificers, 
who acquired the greateſt reputation in the per form- 
ance of the various articles heretofore mentioned 
were Bezaleel and Aholiab; for they improved and 
embelliſhed the plans of others, as well as produced 
plans of their own; but Bezaleel, in the general opi- 
nion, had the preference. Theſe grand and important 
works were finiſhed in ſeven months; and this pe- 
riod completed a year from the time of their deli- 
verance from out of Egypt. 

In the beginning of the ſecond year, in the month cn. 
called, by the Macedonians, Xanthicus, and by us tn of the 
Niſan, upon the new moon, they dedicated the ta- {7m 
bernacle, with all its PE, to the amme- 
diate ſervice of God, who vouchſafed to ſignify his 
approbation of the lame, by the manifeſtation of his 
1 in an eſpecial manner. The reſt of the ſky 

eing ſerene, a kind of () cloud overſpread the ta- 
bernacle, not dark and gloomy, as precedes a winter 
ſtorm, but almoſt penctrable to the human eye : 
from this diſtilled a dew giving intimation of the Di- 
vine Preſence. f 

Moſes having recompenſed the ſeveral artificers 
according to their reſpective merit, offered a ſacri- 
fice, at the Divine command, near the porch of the ta- 
bernacle, of a bull, a ram, and a kid, for the ſins of 
the people. Of the particular ceremonies I ſhall 
ſpeak hereafter, He then with the blood of the vic- 
tims, ſprinkled the veſtment of Aaron; purifying both 
him and his ſons with precious ointment and {pring 
water, as prieſts of the Moſt High. This ceremony 
of purification, both of the tabernacle and the prieſts, 
was continued for ſeven ſucceſſive ny but, on the 
eighth, a feſtival was appointed for the people, who, 
upon that occaſion, vied with each other in ſhewing 
their liberality. No ſooner were the victims placed 
on the altar, th a ſpontaneous fire iſſued from them, 
the flame of which reſembled a flaſh of lightning, 
which conſumed all before it. 

Aaron at the ſame time was viſited withan affliction 
5 as could befal a father; but he bore it with 

coming patience and reſignation, perſuaded that 
nothing could happen without the Divine permiſ- 
ſion to accompliſh the Divine purpoſes. His two el- Nadab ri 
deſt ſons, Nadab and Abihu, bringing to the altar Abb 
other victims than thoſe appointed by Moſes, were „d 
ſo ſcorched by the violence of the flames, that im- fie. 
mediate death enſued. 

Moſes gave orders for their funerals without the 
camp, and their ſudden departure was univerſally 
3 Their relatives were ſtrictly enjoined not 
to lament, as it would be unbecoming the ſacerdotal 
office, by which they were ſolely devoted to the ho- 
nour of God. Moſes, rejecting all dignities proffered 
him by the people, gave himſelf wholly up- to the 
ſervice of the Moſt High. He went no heath to 
Mount Sinai, but entering the tabernacle, there 
ſought intimation of the Divine will. He appeared 
in every reſpect in a private capacity, nor diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf in any inſtance, but in his care and con- 
cern for the common weal. He enacted ſuch laws, 
tor the regulation of the ſtate, as tended to the ho- 
nour of God, and the intereſt of the community. 
Theſe laws, which he gave them in writing, will be 
particularized on a future occaſion. 

Bur here I muſt digreſs a little, to make ſome re- 


a 3 1 


(6) This cloud was afterwards a ſignal to the Hebrews, by 
which they knew when to march and when to ref, While the 
cloud remained on the tabernacle, they continued where it ſtood 


but when the cloud left it, they proceeded on their march. 
marks 
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he prieſts veſtments, which, in reality;. af- || manner as before, confining it to the extremities, or 

m_ = falle prophets, or the circulation of |] horns of the altar. The perguilites of the prieſts, in 

their impoſtures, as they can never adduce proots of || this caſe, are the ſkins, and the fleſh, which they muſt 

the Divine ſanction, though the Hebrews had ſo || cat the ſame Gay in the tabernacle, as they are pro- 3 

many indubitable teſtimonies thereof. : hibited from reſerving any thing for the enſuing day. Wilful vas, 
The mir The ſardonyx, which was fixed on the right j{ He who is conſcious of a ſin, though unknown to 
evious lauf. ſhoulder of the high prieſt, ſhone remarkably bright J others; is to bring a ram, to be eaten by the prieſts 
reef the hilft the Divine Being was propitiouſly preſent at || in the tabernacle the ſame day. Heads of tribes, 
tare the ſacrifice; though the ſtone has no natural ſplen- || making ſacrifice for their own fins, offer in the ſame 
high een. dor; a circumſtance that muſt raiſe the admiration of || manner as private men, excepting that they bring a 


— 


— 


right mol: 4, but thoſe who effect to ridicule whatever is ſo- || bull and a male kid. . 
1 — and ſacred. Another more extraordinary in- In ſacrifices, both private and public, the fineſt EA. 1 
ſtance was the indication of victory by the ſingular || flour was to be uſed: to a lamb, the meaſure of an git. 


The ſpark- 1.511; f the twelve ſtones affixed to the eſſen aſſaron; to a ram, two; to a bullock, three. The 
ling of — AI breaſt of the high pricſt, which had ſo flour is firſt mixed with oil; and then conſecrated upon 
_ ful fe as to aſſure the people of the Di- the altar. Thoſe who ſacrifice bring with them oil 
jewels a powertul an CITECT as TO Peop l nc. : | 14 Ice n 
relate of vine aid, upon the approach of a conflict with their in proportion to the victim; tor an ox, the halt of an 
nam. enemies. The Greeks confirm, rather than diſpute, || hin; tor a ram, a third and for a lamb, a fourth. 
this point, by terming the eſſen, in their language, They preſent wine in the ſame proportion as oil, and 
logion, or oracle. But theſe extraordinary appear- 2 eit = Se altar. It any Fa L 
ances ceaſing two hundred years before I undertook acrificing, and only AN 5 r 1 
this work, as the Deity withdrew ſuch manifeſtations fine 1 {mall handtul 1s put * £ e _y = | 
of his favour from a people who proved unworthy, the reſt becomes n q the = 3 - ut 
CCC 
ect. 
"The concerna of the tabernacle and prieſts being || dam, and allo till it is eight days old. There are 
fully ſettled, the people, elated with aſſurance of the || other ſacrifices tor the cure of maladies, where cakes 
Divine tavour and protection, vicd with each other are eaten with the victims; but nothing mult be re- 
in prelenting oblations, and ſhewing their grati- lerved till the next morning, after the prielts have 
W 0v1ation: of tude to the Author of all mercies. The heads || taken ſuch parts as law allots them. 
+> tribes. of the twelve tribes offered {ix waggons, with a yoke | 
of oxen to each, to tranſport the tabernacle, as occa- CHAP SS: 
ſion might require; beſides a ſilver charger, of an | 
hundred and thirty ſhekels weight, and a ſilver bowl, Mani Ursi . by 
of ſeventy ſhekels, both full of tine flour, mingled anner of celebrating feſtivals, 4 an account of di- 
with oil, to be uſed in the ſacrifices, with an incenſe vers ſoleinnilies. 
2 full — perfumes, wrt 5 ten b a 
offered likewiſe a young bullock, a ram, and a lam 1b e m 
of a year old, for « burnt-offering, 2 a he-goar for A a year old mu be daily r at wn 2 re eg & 
a ſin-offtering. They brought beſides their peace- || charge; one in the morning, and the other in the 
offerings, > + is, — bullocks a day, hve rams, on evening : _ two werg ro be lacti — - the * 
as many lambs and he- goats of a year old. Theſe |] or ſabbath-day, at the times ſtated above. pon 
acrifices continued for — ſucceſſive days. the ſolemnities of the new moons, beſides the daily 
As heretotore obſerved, Moſes cealed to aſcend the || offerings, they preſent feven lambs of ayear's growth, 
mountain, but received inſtructions for the formation a ram, and a kid, as an expiation of thoſe fins of omiſ- 
of laws tor regulating the government in the taber- || ſion, which happen through forgettulneſs. Upon 
nacle. But this ſubject ſhall be diſcuſſed hereatter. — — 8 ( oe on 1 — ee? 
rectus 7 
HNA. E. are offered a bullock, one ſheep, ſeven lambs, and a 
kid. On the tenth of the ſame month they faſt till 
Deſcription of ſacrifices, with their various forms and || evening, and ſacrifice the ſame day a young bullock, 
ceremonies. two rams, ſeven lambs, and a goat tor a fin offering. 
|| Beſides theſe, two kids are brought, one of which is 
ges QACRIF ICES are of two kinds; one for private lent into the deſert, as a ſcape-goat, or general ex- 
articular perions, the other tor the people in general; and piation for ſin: the other is carried a ſhort ſpace 
na public. they are pertormed in two diſtinct forms. In the one, from the tents, and by fire reduced to aſhes. In like 
all that is placed on the altar is conſumed, whence it manner they ſacrifice the bullock, which 1s not pro- 
.o, ae x edn ay A er wr bee 
ankigiving, and made as a feaſt to thoſe r- rieſt. er 
torm the dies. Say af bullock and kid, being conveyed into the tabernacle, 
With reſpect to the firſt; a private perſon brings an the prieſt ſprinkles the cover, with his fingers dipped 
pe ( a pr! © the pri! 
ox, a Jamb, anda kid; each of the two laſt one year in it, ſeven times, upwards and downwards; and 
old; the tormer may be older; but they mult all be taking the remainder into the court, he pours it 
males. Theſe being killed, the prieſts ſprinkle the || about the great altar. The high prieſt alſo preſents 
altar with the blood; then having diſſected the victim, |] a ram for a burnt-offering. 
and ſprinkled it with ſalt, they lay it on the altar, Upon the fifteenth day of the ſame month (winter 
where a fire is already kindled ; after which, having now approaching) the people were commanded to 
cleanſed the fect and inteſtines, they are laid with the || pitch their tents contiguous to each other, as more 
reſt. The ſkins are the perquiſites of the prieſts. Such || convenient during the extremity of the inclement 


CCORDING to poſitive command, a lamb of Numb, 


is the form of the burnt-oftering, or holocauſt. ſeaſon. On their arrival in the promiſed land, they 
_ n ſacrifices of peace-offering, or thankſgiving, I were to repair to the metropolis as the ſeat of the 
. . the victims are of the ſame kind; but they may be holy temple, and there to celebrate a feſtival tor the 


more than a year old, and of different genders. When || ſpace of eight days, and offer oblations of various 
thele are offered, the altar is ſprinkled with blood; || kinds unto the Almighty, bearing in their hands a 
ut the reins and caul, and all the fat, with the lobe || bundle, compoſed of myrtle, willow, palm, and ci- 
of the liver, together with the tail of the lamb, are || tron. : 
laid upon the altar. The breaſt, and right ſhoulder, On the firſt of theſe . they were to ſacrifice 
are relerved for the entertainment of the prieſts : but thirteen oxen, fourteen lambs, two rams, and a kid, 
at remains may be eaten during two days by the for a ſin-offering. The number of the lambs and 
| offerers, and the reſt muſt be comſumed by fire. The || rams, with the gout, were to be the ſame for ſix days; 
Who. of:;. lame ceremony is obſerved in ſacrifices for fins : but but one bullock was to be abated daily, till thenum- 
thole who cannot purchaſe larger victims, may offer ber was reduced to ſeven. The eighth was to be a 


two young pigeons or turtles; one of which becomes day of reſt, and obſerved as before deſcribed. This 

the perquiſite of the prieſt, and the other is con- || was the Feaſt of Tabernacles upon the Hebrews 

| tumed. | erecting their tents, and is conſtantly oblerved by our 
e hoſe who fin through ignorance, offer a lamb and || nation. ROY 


a female kid, of the ſame age. The prieſt beſprin- In the month Xanthicus, (with us Niſan,) which Levir. ant 


les the altar with the blood, but not in the fame II commences the year on the tonrtcenth day after the Bund. u. 
ve lus . 


—U— —⅜ — 


ANTIQUITIES 


new moon, the ſun being then in the firſt ſign of 
the Zodiac, called Aries, we are commanded to ſo- 


The Paſſo- Jemnize an anniverſary ſacrifice, called paſcho, in 


commemoration of our deliverance out of Egypt. 
This feaſt is celebrated in tribes, without any reterve 
of what is offered. It is ſucceeded by that of the 


The feaſt of gymes, Or unleavened bread, which commences 


the fifteenth, and continues ſeven days, during which 
are diurnally ſacrificed two bullocks, one ram, and 
ſeven lambs, for a burnt-offering, which are all con- 
ſumed by fire; to which is added a kid as a {tn-offer- 
ing, as a donation to the prieſts. 

On the ſecond day of this feſtival they begin to 
taſte of the truits of the earth, which, though ga- 
thered the preceding harveſt ſcaſon, remain till that 
time untouched, But previous to this, as a token of 
their gratitude to that Being from whom they derive 
every mercy, they offer the firſt truits of the barley, 
in the following manner: having dried a handful of 
the ears, and, by beating, cleanted it from the chaff, 
they offer an aſſaron of the ſame upon the altar, 
leaving the reſt for the uſe of the prieſts. After this 
ceremony they are allowed to avail themſelves of the 
produce of the harvelt at diſcretion. With theſe firſt 
fruits they likewiſe preſent a lamb for a holocauſt. 

Seven weeks (or forty-nine days) being elapſed 
after the paſſover, upon the fiftieth day, which the 
Hebrews call afartha, (of the ſame ſignification as 


The feat of Pentecaſtos, a fiftieth,) they offered two aſſarons of 


leavened bread made of the fineſt flour, and two lambs 
as a ſacrifice, Theſe being lolely oblations to the 
Deity, after the ceremony devolve to the prieſts, who 
make a reſerve of them to the next day. The burnt- 
offerings conliſted of three calves, two rams, and 
fourteen lambs, beſides two kids for a ſin-offering. 
No feſtival is celebrated without a burnt-offering, 
and deſiſting from manual labour, and all their forms 
and ceremonies are preſcribed by laws. The un- 
leavened bread, compoſed of twenty-fouraſſarons of 
fine flour, was furniſhed at the public charge. The 
loaves are prepared the day before the ſabbath, and 
in the morning are placed upon the ſacred table, in 
the ſame order, and devoted in the ſame manner, as 
before deſcribed. The incenſe being caſt into the 
ſacred fire in which the burnt- offerings were conſumed, 
treſh was ſupplied upon freſh loaves. The high 
prieſt, at his own charge, offered twice a day of the 
fineſt flour, mixed with oil, and a little hardened by 
fire. The meaſure of the flour is an aſſaron. But of 
theſe ceremonies I ſhall treat more largely on a tuture 
occaſion. ' 


CHAP, 4b 


Purification, with its particular laws, ferms, and cere- 
monies. 


MISS: having ſeparated the tribe of Levi, as 
| {elected for the immediate ſervice of God, pu- 
rified them with ſpring water and ſacrifices adapted 
to the occaſion. To their charge he committed the 
tabernacle with its appurtenances, and appointed 
them to miniſter to the prieſts, being conſecrated and 
let apart to that office. An ordinance was likewiſe 
eſtabliſhed, reſpecting abſtinence from certain living 
creatures. The eating of blood was moſt ſolemnly 
prohibited, as containing the very lite of the animal; 
as was allo the fleſh of bealts that died of themſelves, 
together with the caul of goats, ſheep, or oxen. Le- 
prous perions were ſeparated from ſociety. Women, 
at certain temporary returns, were reſtricted from 
male intercourle tor the ſpace of ſeven days. T hole 
who aſſiſted at funerals were debarred from converſe 
for the lame pace. In a word, ſuch as laboured un- 
der any infection, or had rendered themſelves by any 
means unclean and obnoxious, were either ſubject to 
certain modes of purification, or ſecluded from 
ſociety. 'T hole who recovered from leprous, or any 
intectious dilcales, were enjoined to teſtity their gra: 
titude, by offering oblations according to the beit of 
their abilities, 

This proves the envy and fallacy of a fabulous 
report that Moles fled out of Egypt, becaule he was 


— —_ 


(a) Theſe words of Joſephus are remarkable, that the Law- 
giver of the Jews required ef the priett a double degree of pu- 
rity in comparion of that required vi the people, of which he 


a 


of THE EVS. 
infected with a leproſy ; and that the Hebrews, whom 


he conducted towards the land of Canaan, laboured, 


in general, under that diſcaſe: for, had that been the 
cate, Moles would not have formed a law that re- 
flected diſgrace on himſelf, or countenanced ſuch a 


law if propoſed by another. Beſides, in many other 


nations, perſons infected with that diſeaſe are not only 
exempt trom the injunctions laid upon the Hebrews, 
but admitted to offices of the firſt dignity, both in 
the army and the ſtate, as well as to religious privi- 
leges in general. Furthermore, admitting that Mo- 
{es had been infected according to this report, he 
might have introduced cauſes in particular ſtatutes 
to obviate the odium and penalty annexed to the 
lame. It is therefore evident that malice 1s the 
lource of this obloquy, and that the ſtatutes were 
ordained from laudable motives. But let every man 
judge for himſelf. 

Women, after delivery of a male child, were for- 
bidden the temple for forty days. On their entrance 
they were to preſent their oblations, of which one 
part 2 conſecrated, and the other belonged to the 
prieſts. 1 a 

If any man ſuſpected his wife of adultery, he was 
to bring an aſſaron of barley meal, and caſting an 
handful upon the altar, the reſt was reſerved for the 
prieſts. Then one of the prieſts, placing the wo- 
man in the porch oppoſite the temple, and uncover- 
ing her head, writes the ſacred name of the Deity. on 
a parchment, and caules her to ſwear, with deadly 
imprecations on herſelf it perjured, that ſhe has not 
violated her chaſtity : but it the ſuſpicion ariles thro? 
excels of love or jealouſy, to implore that in ten 
months after ſhe may bring forth a fon. After this 
{olemnity the pros dips the parchment in water to 
eraſe the ſacred name, pours it into a phial, and then 


taking ſome of the duſt of the temple, and mingling 


it with the ſame, gives it to the woman to drink. II 
ſhe has been unjuſtly accuſed, ſhe ſhould prove preg- 
nant, and bring forth à child; but it guilty, ſhe 
ſhould die an 1gnominious death. Theſe are the 
laws preſcribed by Moſes concerning ſacrifices and 
1 T hole reſpecting other particulars arc 
as follow. 


C11.A FF. A 


Various laws reſpefing adultery, inceſt, and the man- 
riage of prieſts. Ceſſation from tillage every ſeventh 
year. The pear of jubilee. Cuſtoms of war. Di 
Poſition of the army. Uſes of the trumpets of ſilver. 


AY? ULTERY was moſt ſolemnly prohibited, 
conjugal fidelity being juſtly deemed the baſis 


of ſocial happineſs, as well as moſt effectual ſecurity 


of the property and intereſt of the {tate in general, 
and of private families in particular. Inceft, devi- 
ations from the laws of decency, and unnatural pro- 
penſities in general, were likewile ſtrictly forbidden; 
and thoſe who tranſgreſſed were ſeverely puniſhed. 
But the E were enjoined to obſerve laws more 
rigid (a) than the people in common, being com- 
manded to abſtain not only from enormous crimes, 
but interdicted from marrying women caſt off, or 
ſuch as were priſoners, that had dwelt in any houſe 
of common reception, or had been divorced from 
any caule whatever. The high-prieſt was not per- 
mitted even to marry a widow, (though lawful for 
the other prieſts,) but had liberty only to take a vir- 
gin to wife. He was allo forbidden to approach a 
dead perſon, whilſt other prieſts were allowed to ſee 
their deceaſed relatives. f 
Prieſts, in general, were to be men of integrity, of 
manners, and of ſound body. If any one received an 
accidental blemiſh, he was allowed his portion with 
the other prieſts, but not permitted to miniſter in 
holy things. Purity was not only enjoined them in 
the performance of their ſacred functions, but they 
were to prelerve a rectitude of manners throughout 
their general conduct. T hole, therefore, who entered 
on the ſacerdotal office, were to be men chaſte and ab- 
ſtemious. They were forbidden the uſe of wine in 
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gives ſeveral inſtances. This was alſo the caſe amongſt the firit 
Chriſtians, of the clergy in compariſon of the laity, as the apo- 
ſtolical conſtitutions and canons every where inform us. | 
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their veſtments, and were to offer up entire ſacrifices 
without any defect. ; . ; 
"Theſe laws were to be obſerved during their conti- 
nuance in the deſert; but there were others that were 
not to take place till they ſhould enter into poſſeſſion 
of the land of Canaan. Every ſeventh year the earth 
was neither tilled or planted, as the people ceaſed 
from labour every ſeventh day. The ſpontaneous 
product was to be common without reſervation, for 
the uſe of ſtrangers as well as natives. The ſame 


decree was to take effect at the expiration of ſeven 


times ſeven years; and the year following being the 
fttieth, was called, by the Hebrews, jubilee or li- 
berty. All debtors, on this occaſion, were to be re- 
leaſed from impriſonment; bondmen, enjoined to ſer- 
vitude for tranſgreſſions of the laws, were to be let 
tree; and all lands were to be reſtored to their firſt 
proprietors after this manner. Upon the approach 
ot the jubilee, the ſeller and purchaſer met together, 
and took an eſtimate of the profits and expences that 
had been derived from and laid out on the land. It 
the former exceeded the latter, the ſeller immediately 
received poſſeſſion; but it the contrary appeared, the 
purchater, on ſatisfaction made him for the deficien- 
cies, reinſtated the ſeller in his property. If the pro- 
fits and expences were equal, reſtitution was made to 
the antient poſſeſſor. The ſame law held good with 
reſpect to houſes; for if the ſeller, within the ſpace of 
the year, refunded the purchaſe money, the buyer re- 
{tored him the premiſes; but if the year was expired, 
and the money not depoſited, it became the legal 
property of the purchaſer. Thele laws Moſes re- 
ceived from the Divine intimation upon Mount Sinai, 
and they were by him communicated to the Hebrews 
tor their due obſervation. _ 
All matters relative to civil government bein 

thus adjuſted, Moſes turned his thoughts to ſuc 
concerns as reſpected the army. 1 b 
date to all the — of tribes (that of Levi except- 
ed) to muſter, and make a report of all who were 
able to bear arms, in conſequence of which they 
were found to amount to fix hundred and three thou- 
{and and upwards, between the years of twenty and 
fatty. In he place of Levi (whole tribe was exempt 
from military engagements) he raiſed Manaſſes, the 
ſon of Joſeph, as leader, and for Joſeph ſubſtituted 


He iflued a man- 
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Ephraim. For Jacob, as before obſerved, obtained 
ot Joſeph a right to his ſons by adoption. 

hile the army was encamped (a the tabernacle 
was pitched in the center, and guarded by three tribes, 
who took their reſpective ſtations. Between them 
were left — to paſs and repaſs. They had like- 
wile a market, and goods expoſed to ſale by artizans 


OF 


of the different occupations, ſo that it reſembled a 


trading city. The prieſts were aſſigned their poſts 
round about the tabernacle, and next to them the 
Levites (for of them there were, by computation, 
males, exceeding the age of thirty, 23,880) as they 
officiated as aſſiſtants in holy concerns. During the 
time that the cloud hovered over the tabernacle, in 
token of the Divine preſence, the people remained 
in the ſame places, and moved as they were directed 
by the cloud. 

_ Moles invented a trumpet, made of ſilver, accord- 
ing to this model: in length it was almoſt a cubit; 
it was a little thicker than a flute; the pipe was ſtrait; 
and the cavity, which was to convey and receive the 
wind, ended in the form of a bell, like trumpets in 
common. It is called, in the Hebrew language, a 
ſophra. There were two of theſe trumpets made; 
one was to call the people to general aſſemblies, and 
the other to ſummon the leads of the tribes to hold 
conlultation on the affairs of ſtate; but at the ſound 
ot both, the princes, or heads, and the people, were 
to aſſemble in general. 

The tabernacle was moved in this ſolemn order: 
On the firſt alarm of the trumpet, thoſe who were 
encamped towards the eaſt diſlodged; on the next 
thoſe to the ſouthward; then the tabernacle was un- 
fixed, and carried in the center, between fix tribes in 
the front, and ſix in the rear, all the Levites officially 
attending. At the third alarm thole to the weſtward 
moved; and at the fourth thoſe on the north follow- 
ed them. Theſe trumpets were alſo uſed on ſacred 
occaſions, both on the ſabbath and other days. Then 
allo was the firſt paſſover celebrated by our ancel- 
tors, after that in the deſert, in commemoration of 
their deliverance from Egyptian bondage. 

The whole form, order, and mode of encampment 
of the Iſraelites, with the diſpoſition of the twelve 
tribes, and the reſpective numbers of each, will be 
leen, at one view, by the following table. 
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(a) Each of theſe camps had its peculiar banner or ſtandard, 
and each ſtandard its motto or inſcription. Each ſtandard had 
likewiſe a diſtin& figure marked on it. Reuben's ſtandard had the 
figure of a man; Judah's, of a lion; Ephraim, of an ox; 
and Dan's, that of an eagle. The ſame four creatures are uſed 
by the prophet Ezekiel in the deſcription of his firſt viſion. Every 
Cherub is ſaid to have had four faces; the face of a man, to ſhew 
his underſtanding z of a lion, to ſhew his power; of an ox, to 
Mew his miniſterial office; and of an eagle, to ſhew his ſwift- 
No. 4. 


| 


| 


neſs in the execution of God's will. Under the ſame four, in 
the opinion of the Fathers, are repreſented the four Evanpeliſts. 
The Man repreſents St. Matthew, becauſe he begins his Goſ- 
E with the generation of Chriſt; the Lion, St. Mark, becauſe 

e begins his Goſpel from the voice of the lion roaring in the 
wilderneſs ; the Ox, St. Luke, becauſe he begins with Zacha- 
rias, the prieſt ; and the Eagle, St. John, who, ſoaring aloft, 
beginneth with the divinity of Chriſt, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


gedition againſt Moſes. Hebrews obtain relief. Pu- 
niſhed for mutiny. 


OON after the Hebrews left Mount Sinai, and, 
atter a few ſtations by the way, they arrived at a 
place called Jeremoth. There the people again be- 
an to be mucinous, and to blame Moles tor the hard 
hips they had encountered in their travels; charg- 
ing him with having perluaded them to leave a fer- 
tile country, and now reduced them to a neceſſity of 
wandering about in a ſtate of miſery and want, inlo- 
much, that they had not water to drink, and ſhould 
it happen that manna failed them, they mult inev1- 
tably periſh. Whilſt they were loading him with the 
bittereſt invectives, notwithſtanding his conſummate 
abilities, one of the multitude itepped forth, and 
exhorted them to regard him with gratitude for the 
wonders he had done for them, nor ever deſpair ot 
the aid and aſſiſtance of the Almighty. But this 
friendly admonition incenſed them the more, and in- 
creaſed their ſpleen againſt Moſcs, who, neverthelels, 
encouraged them in their deſpairing ſituation, and 
aſſured them that, notwithſtanding the obloquy he 
had received at their hands, he would procure tor them 
a {tore of proviſions, not for one, but tor many days. 
When they remained icredulous, and one of them 
aſked whence he could raile proviſion for lo nume- 
rous a body, he anſwered, © The great God and his 


ſervant, notwithſtanding your reproaches, will never | 


ceaſe to be careful tor you, as you will ſhortly per- 
ceive.” Scarce had he ſpoken this, when the cam 
was covered with quails, (a) of which they took 
great numbers. However they were ſoon puniſhed 
for their inſolent reproaches, by ſo great a (4) plague 
amongſt them, that the place retains the memory of 
their deſtruction to this day, and is called Cabro- 
thaba, or Kibroth-hattavah; or, The Sepulchres of 
concupiſcence. 


ER 


Spies ſent to Canaan. Multitude differently affected by 
ther report. Mutiny againſt Moſes. Appeaſed Ly 
Caleb and Foſhua. Moſes and Aaron intercede for the 
people. Ther prayers heard. 


HEN Moſes had conducted the Hebrews 

tron thence to a place called Pharan, or the 
Straits, upon the conlines of Canaan, he ſum— 
moned the heads to a council, and thus addreſſed 
them. Ot the two great benefits, liberty and the 
poſſeſſion of an happy country, promiſed you by 
* the God ot truth, you already emoy the one, and 
the other will ſpeedily follow. We are now on 
the borders of Canaan, nor can the force of united 
nations deprive us of the acquiſition of it. Let 
us, theretore, prepare for a vigorous exertion, as 
we cannot expect that the inhabitants will reſign 
their title without reſiſtance, or that we ſhould ob- 
tain a conqueſt without relolution., My counſel 
is, chat certain {pies be ſent out to ſurvey the coun- 
try, and the ſtrength of the inhabitants. Bur 
above all things let me recommend unanimity, and 
a firm reliance on the power and protection of the 
Almighty.” 
The propoſal of Moſes met with general approba- 
tion, and twelve men of the firſt rank, one out of 
each tribe, were appointed as ſpies. Having ſur— 
veyed the land of Canaan from the borders of Egypt, 
they came to mount Libanus, and having explored 
the nature of the ſoil, as well as the inhabitants, 
they returned atter an abſence of forty days. They 
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(49 Commentators have differed in their opinions what this 
tod was, which we tranſlate qrzaz/s; ſome endeavouring to 
prove that our tranſla'1on is right, whilſt others attempt to ſhew, 
that, inſtead of qguails, the word ſhould have been rendered lo- 
iht. The original term implies both; and perhaps both were 
tent at the fame time. They complained for want of variety, 
and therefore God might give them the variety they luſted after. 
The Pſalmiſt ſeems to favour this interpretation, when he ſays, 


that God rained fleſh upon them as thick as duſt, and feathered 
foxvls as rhe ſand of the jeg, Plal. Ixxviii. 29. 


% Or, as ſome writers ſay, the leproſy, which proceeds from | 
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brought with them ſamples of the fruits of the land, 

pointed out their excellence, and gave ſo pleaſing an 

account of the country in general, as to inſpire the 

people with reſolution to engage in a conteſt. But The nun. 

they were diſmayed on the other hand by the diffi- Met fn 

culty of the acquilition, being informed that the bu at” 

rivers were ſo wide and deep as to be impaſſable, and ward air. 

the mountains ſo ſteep as to be inacceſſible; allo that fe 

their cities were ſtrongly fortified with walls and eftte ff 

bulwarks. They alſo reported that, in Hebron, they 

had found the poſterity of the giants. Upon the 

whole the ſpies, intimidated themlelves, repreſented 

the difficulties and horrors they had encountered in 

ſuch a light, as {truck the multitude with conſterna- 

tion; ſo that giving up the conqueſt as impractica- 

ble, they diſſolved the aſſembly, and returned home 

to their wives and children deploring their fate, as if 

the youu Arbiter of all things had promited that 

which would never be effected. They allo blamed 

Moſes, and reviled both him and his brother Aaron, _ 

the high prieſt. They paſſed the night in diſquiet ant w, 

and reproaches, and in the morning re-afſembled in fe, wit. 

a tumultuous manner, with an intention (c) to ſtone , 

both Moſes and Aaron, and then return to Egypt. ty. * 
But two of the ſpies, Joſhua, the ſon of Nun, of the 

tribe of Ephraim, and Caleb, of the tribe of Judah, 

teartul of the coniequences of theſe tumults, ruſhed 

into the midit of the multitude, whom they endea- 

voured to appeaſe, by deſiring them not to deſpair 

of the accompliſhment of the Divine promiſes, from c. 

any rumours that had been ſpread reſpecting. the 1 

ſituation of affairs in Canaan, and exhorting them appeaſe the 

to attend to thoſe who would be the principal agents Verk. 

in bringing about the expected event. © For (con- 

tinued they) neither the heighth of mountains, nor 

the depth of rivers, can deter men of valour from 

the attempt, eſpecially when they rely on the Divine 

aid. Let us, therefore, go forward without diſmay, 

and in full confidence of victory, having the arm of 

Omnipotence to protect and defend us.” Thus did 

they endeavour at once to appeale the multitude, 

and inſpire them with reſolution; whilſt Moſes and Nan . 

Aaron, falling proſtrate, humbly beſought the Al- tercede vw 

mighty, not tor their own ſafety, but that he would wen. 

be pleated to reſtore the deſpairing people to a quiet , 

mind, who were now in ſuch a ſtate of tumult and * 

diſorder. The cloud then appeared, and reſting 

upon the tabernacle, gave teſtimony of the Divine 

Preſence. 
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Moſes foretells that the Iſraelites ſhould wander in ths 


eſert forty years. They repent. Inſtances of the 
en of Moſes. 3 1 / 


% now boldly preſented himſelf to the mul- 
titude, and informed them, that the Almighty, 
provoked at their outrages, was determined to — 
them; not, indeed, according to their deſerts, but as 
tender parents chaſtiſed their children. For, that 
while he continued in the tabernacle, and beſought 
Him in their behalf, he had recounted the benefits 
conferred upon them, and the many inſtances ot their 
ingratitude and diſobedience, particularly in giving 
more credit to the report of the ſpies than to his pro- 
miſe; for which cauſe, though he would not exter- 
minate their whole race, (whom he had preferred to 
the reſt of mankind,) yet he would not permit them 
to take poſſeſſion of the land of Canaan, nor enjoy A , 
its abundance, but would cauſe them to wander in d 
the deſert for forty years; promiſing, at the ſame 
time, to their children, the poſſeſſion and enjoyment 

of thoſe good things, which they had forfeited by 
their murmuring and diſobedience.” 


a precarious and ill diſpoſition of the blood and juices ; but the 
more immediate cauſe 1s an infinity of ſmall imperceptible 
worms, that inſinuate themſelves between the fleſh and the ſkin, 
which prey upon the ſcarf fkin, then upon the inner ſkin, and 
afterwards upon the extremities of the nerves and muſcles, from 
whence ariſes a total corruption of the whole maſs of blood. 

c From this defign it appears evident that the children of 
Iſrael were very obdurate hard hearted wretches ; for, although 
God was daily working miracles in their fight, yet they wauld 
not believe, nor would they truſt in him. 
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When Moſes had communicated theſe particulars, 
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Repentance 
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Character of 
Moſes. His 


authority 
complete, 
ample, an 


perpetual, 


the people were greatly affected, and entreated him 
to procure their reconciliation with the offended Ma- 
jelty of Heaven, that they might not continue to 


ead a wandering life, but be indulged with a perma- 


nent reſidence. Burt he replied, that this was inad- 
miſſible; for the Almighty was not incenſed againſt 
them after the manner of men, but had, for his own 
wiſe ends, dehounced that puniſhment which could 
not be averted. Nor is it improbable that Moſes, 
ſhould pacity ſuch 
multitudes; for he was aſſiſted by Power Divine, 
which now wrought the people into a perſuaſion, 
that all their calamities were the effect of their con- 
tumacy and diſobedience. ET 

But Moſes was as admirable for his virtue and pre- 
vailing influence over the minds and conduct of 
men, not only during his natural lite, but remains 
ſo in theſe our days, as there 1s not one of the He- 
brews but holds himſelf as much bound to obey his 
ordinances and inſtitutions now, as if he were actually 
preſent with them. There are many reaſons to ſup- 
poſe that his power was more than human. Amongſt 
others, when certain ſtrangers have travelled from 
parts beyond the Euphrates, at immenſe charge and 
great peril, to honour our temple and offer ſacrifice, 
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they were not permitted to partake of the victims, be- 
cauſe Moſes had forbidden it, from their being diſ- 
qualified. Some have not ſacrificed at all, while 
others have left their ſacrifices unfiniſhed; and many 
more have been forbidden accels to the temple, chu- 
ſing rather to adhere to the inſtitutions ot Moles, 
than in any one inſtance indulge their inclinations, 
and that from motives rruly conſcientious. T hus did 
the legiſlation of Moſes appear to be truly Divine. 
As another inſtance, a little before the wars of the 
Jews, when Claudius was emperor of the Romans, 
and Iſhmael was an high prieſt, ſo great a tamine pre- 
vailed, that an aſſaron of meal was fold for tour 
drachms; and there was brought to the feſtival of 
Azymes the quantity of ſeventy corus, (which are 
equal to thirty-one Sicilian, and forty-one Athenian 
medimni), yet not one of the prieſts would touch a 
grain of it, notwithitanding the _——_ diſtreſs, and 
that from an awful dread ot the Divine puniſhment 
of ſin, whatever plea might be urged by the offender, 
The ſingular events of former times, therefore, 
ſhould not excite our wonder, when we conſider that 
the writings of Moſes are in ſuch force even to this 
day, that our proteſſed enemies acknowledge our go- 
vernment and laws were inſtituted by God himielf, 
and that through the means of his cholen ſervant. 


End of the Tulxp Book. 
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ö This propoſal being univerſally approved, as the T1 
| CHAP. wiſeſt epedient, they ſallied forth againſt their ene- blan; 
mies, who not being the leaſt intimidated, either by tereſi 
| The Hebrews wage war with the Canaanites without 3 1 Nr 8 which mn himſc 
| ki — from Moſes, and are defeated. 13 Ys e time 
5 taking c with great ſlaughter, compelled to a moſt ignomi- ne for tl 
nious flight, and purſued even to their very camp. — paga 

HE troubles and afflictions both of body This unexpected overthrow reduced them to a ſtate put the He- port 
and mind, to which the Hebrews were || of deſperation, as from thence they concluded it was nen“ railec 
continually expoſed in the deſert, rendered inflicted as a puniſhment from the Almighty, for Thiele ans conip 
IF them ſo deſperate, that, notwithitandin embarking in an enterprize without his counſel and throw a jut fer it 
1 the expreſs prohibition of the Almighty, and the mol approbation. ; Judgment. vailec 
11 The deli- powerful diſſuaſives of Moſes, they determined on a When Moſes obſerved the deſponding ſituation of temp 
1 . of war againſt the Canaanites, alledging, that God || his countrymen, and that the enemy were elated with nacle 
. 1 would vouchſafe them his aid, not out of regard to their victory, he deemed it proper to withdraw the 1 8 tyrant 
1 ther they the interceſſion of Moſes, but the eſpecial favour he army into the wilderneſs, to a farther diſtance from gd the ing of TEXT © 
4 ſhould at= had ſhewn their nation from the time of their tore- || the Canaanites. The people now reſigned them- people into K fan 
« 1 fathers, whoſe virtues he had ever rewarded by ſin- ſelves up to his guidance, conſcious that without dhe defen. Choſe! 
1 in oppo- gular interpoſitions of his providence. 1 hey had him their affairs could not 8 They accord- have « 
'S — e the alſo a preſumptious reliance on their own {trength ingly decamped, and retired into the deſert, reſolv- others 
8 8 and abilities, though Moſes ſhould endeavour to || ing not to make a farther attempt againſt their ene- would 
3 counteract their efforts. Indeed, they ſeemed to have mies, before they were favoured with due intimation of the 
1 imbibed a general opinion, that it would redound of the Divine will. | brothe 

to their intereſt to eſtabliſh a form of government But as it often happens amongſt promiſcuous 

amongſt themſelves ; and that though Moſes had multitudes, eſpecially upon ill ſucceſs, that the Mof 
| been, in ſome degree, acceſſary to their deliverance herd grows headſtrong and diſobedient to com- pointn 
from Egyptian bondage, it did not follow that they mand, ſo it was with reſpect to the Hebrews upon ſuant t 
were under an obligation of ſubmitting to his ty- this occaſion; for amounting in number to ſix hun- by the 
rannical impoſitions, as if God had communicated || dred thouſand, and even in their better fortunes, cenſed 
his will and pleaſure concerning them from a partial having been refractory to their governors, they were their f. 


attachment to him. The leaders of this deſign took 
care alſo to inſinuate, that as they were all the poſ- 
terity of Abraham, his vanity and pride were highly 
cenſurable, in affecting a foreknowledge of events 
that ſhould happen to them from Divine intima- 
tion peculiar to himſelf, and that therefore it would 

A dangerous be prudent in them to oppole his arrogant pretences, 

avitiny- place their ſole confidence in the Almighty, for ob- 
taining poſſeſſion of the country he had promiſed 
them, and, from a conſideration of the calamities 
under which they ſtill groaned, immediately proceed 
to a conteſt with the Canaanites, depending on the 
aid of Omnipotence, without the interference of any 
legiſlator. 


now more exaſperated by their diſtreſſes. This oc- 
caſioned a ſedition, of which there cannot be ad- 
duced a ſimilar inſtance amongſt the Greeks, or even | 
Barbarians. It would have proved deſtructive, had * 
not Moſes, forgetting their deſigns on his life, in- haf. 
terpoſed in their behalf. Nor were they totally 
abandoned by that Almighty power which had ſo 
often protected them; and now, notwithſtanding the 
indignities they offered their law-giver, and their diſ- 
obedience ro the Divine commands, delivered them 

trom that danger into which they brought themſelves 

by their mutiny and rebellion, as will appear from 

the ſequel. | 


The ſoldien 
mutiny; 


yet Moſcs 
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CHAP. II. 


Sedition of Corab and the multitude againſt Moſes and 
515 PEO Aaron, concerning the prieſthood. Corah 
raiſes a mutiny, and detaches many of the leaders from 
Moſes, who adarejjes them upon that occaſion; 


(DOR an Hebrew 'of great wealth and influ- 
ence, and tamous tor his eloquence, becoming 


» & = jealous of the dignity to which Moles had attained, 


raiſed a clamour againſt him amongſt the Levites, 
who were of the ſame tribe, by ſuggeſting to them, 
in an occaſional harangue, * That it redounded to 
* their diſhonour thus tamely to ſuffer Moles, under 
«+ pretence of the Divine command, to retain an un- 
« limited authority, veſt the prieithood in his bro- 
« ther Aaron without their ſuffrages, and beſtow 
« places of honour and profit at pleature. He added, 
« that theſe meatures were the more oppreſſive and 
« grievous, as founded on the arts of ſophiſtry and in- 
« ſinuation; that thoſe who are conſcious of deſerving 
« poſts of dignity, endeavour to obtain them not by 
« torce, but mild perſuaſion; that it was the inte- 
« reſt of a ſtate to check the ambition of ſuch aſpir- 
« j1ng individuals, before they acquired an influence 
ce that might prove deſtructive. He demanded by 
« what authority Moſes had conferred the prieſt- 
« hood on Aaron and his ſons? enforced his own ti- 
« tle as ſuperior to theirs, both by deſcent and proper- 
« ty; that it it was the will of God, it ſhould be veſted 
in the tribe of Levi; and concluded with obſerv - 
« ing, that it the honour appertained to the moſt an- 
« cient of the tribes, that of Reuben ſhould enjoy 


« jt, in Which caſes it would fall to the lot of Da- 


« than, Abiram, or Peleth, as claimants from anti- 
« quity and opulence.” | 


This addreſs of Corah might have had the ſem- 
blance of public virtue; bur it was dictated by in- 
tereſted principles, to raiſe a tumult, and obtrude 
himſelf into the office of the prieſthood. In a ſhort 
time, indeed, it had, in ſome degree, the deſired effect; 
for the opinions he advanced being induſtriouſly pro- 
pagated by his party, as well as exaggerated by re- 
port, thoſe who were averſe to the intereſt of Aaron, 
raiſed a party of two hundred and fifty to join in this 
conſpiracy, wreſt the prieſthood from him, and trans- 
fer it to Corah. Nay, the multitude were ſo far pre- 
vailed on by theſe factious proceedings, that they at 
tempted to ſtone Moſes, and ſurrounded the taber- 
nacle in tumultuous uproar, yy: mr you that the 
tyrant ſhould be exterminated, who, under the pre- 
rext of the Divine command, had reduced them to a 
ſtate of abject ſlavery; and adding, that if God had 
choſen one to the office of high prieit, he would not 
have conferred it on a perſon who was far inferior to 
others; and allo if it had been ſo decreed, Aaron 
would undoubtedly have obtained it by the ſuffrages 


of the people, and not the ulurped authority of his 
brother, 


Moſes, conſcious of his integrity, and that the ap- 
pointment of his brother to the prieſthood was pur- 
ſuant to the Divine will, was by no means diſmayed 
by the calumny of Corah, nor its effect upon the in- 


cenſed multitude, in whoſe preſence he thus addreſſed 
their factious leader. | 


** I readily grant (ſaid he) that you, Corah, and 
your aſſociates, are all worthy of honour ; but I 
* contemn notthe reſt of the aſſembly, though inferior 
to you in riches, and other endowments. Aaron 
** was not appointed to the office of high prieſt for 
his wealth, (for you are more opulent,) nor for his 
** nobility ; tor in that we are equal, as deriving our 
origin from the ſame progenitor. Nor have I de- 
** prived any man of his right in what I conferred on 
my brother. Nay, if I had not been actuated by 
becoming motives, I ſhould have taken the office 
upon myſelf, Beſides, it would have been the 
„ heighth of folly to expoſe myſelf to danger by 
„ an act of injuſtice, from which another might 
e reap benefit, excluſive of myſelf but far be from 
* me 2 and injuſtice. The Almighry 
„ . 


ANTIQUITIE 


| authority, 


S or TuT JEWS. 


* would neither have ſuffered his honour to be thus 


* violated, or you to have remained in ſuch igno- 
* rance of. what was «cceptable to him. Ir was 
* God who chole the prieſt : it is God who ablolves 
** me from the charge of criminality. But now ad- 
* mittirig that Aaron holds the office by Divine ap- 
„ pointiment, without any partiality on my part, he 
hall reſt his cauſe on your ſuffrages, without in- 
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e fiſting upon the legality of what has paſſed, though 
with your approbation. This propotal is to con- 
% yince you that ambition is not his motive, and 
e that he 1s ready to part with his jult right pro- 
* yided it could be the means of ſuppreſſing your 
« ſeditions. It would have been highly improus to 
have refuſed an office of Divine appointment; ſo 
e that the acceptance of it can be no juſt ground of 
e offence. Butas it is more reaſonable that the donor 
„ ſhould confirm the gift, let the matter be once 
* again referred to rhe Divine appointment, and 
* then you may abide by the perſon ſo choſen to the 
6 ſacred function. Surely Corah would not be ſo 
* preſumptuous as to queſtion the Divine right of 
„ appointing the office of high prieſt. One day, 
„without farther controverſy, will bring this point 
* ro an iſſue. Let all the claimants appcar to-mor- 
* row with their centers in their hands, with fire and 
incenſe in them. You, Corah, mult patiently wait 
* the Divine determination, without preſuming to 
* atrogate a pre-eminence, but appear amongſt the 
* comperitors. Nor do I fee what thould exclude 
„Aaron from putting in his claim, as he hath hi- 
* therto maintained an unexceptionable character in 
* the exerciſe of his function, and is allo of the 
lame tribe with yourlelf. When you are all toge- 
*'ther, you ſhall offer incenſe in the preſence of the 
* people; and let that perſon whole offerings ſhall 
* be moſt acceptable in the ſight of God, be de- 
*clared and confirmed high prieſt. This will de- 
* cide the point in diſpute, and acquit me of the 


" charge, as maleyolently as falſely alledged againſt 
"nec". | 


Cx.A FP. 10; 


Tremendous judgment on the authors of the ſedition. The 
office of high prieſt confirmed to Aaron and his ſons. 


985 addreſs of Moſes not only appeaſed the 
clamour of the multitude, but diſpoſed them 
in his favour, as a perſon in "ay reſpect qualified to 
fill the character he repreſented; 

aſſembly ſeparated. 


The next day the people re- aſſembled to attend 
the ſacrifice, and wait the event of the clection, for 
which they were, in general, very ſolicitous, though 
attached to different intereſts. Some were tumul- 
tuous, and for proceeding, in a riotous manner againſt 
Moles: but the wiſe and diſcreet part recommended 
peace and good order, perſuaded that ſedition and 
mutiny were ſubverſive of all government, as the 
rabble are ever fond of novelty, and ready to revile 
their ſuperiors, as well as receive and propagate 
ſlander upon every occaſion. 


Moſes, however, ſummoned Dathan and A biram 


to attend the iſſue of the ſacrifice, and prefer their 
| reſpective claims; but they abſolutely refuſed, aver- 


ing, that they would no longer ſubmit to his uturped 
pon this anſwer Moſes took tome of 
the elders with him, and, notwithſtanding his ex- 
alted ſtation, went in perſon to thele revolters. 
When Dathan and his aſſociate heard of the ap- 
proach of Moſes and the elders, they came out of 


Moſes's ap- 
peal. 


and hereupon the 


Num. Xxv:z. 


The people 
divided. 


Diſ -olition 


ot the com- 


mon pegs + 


ple. 
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and Abi- 
ram ſum- 
moned by 
Moſes. 


Diſclaim 
his àautho- 
rity. 


Moſes goes 


their tents, with their wives and children, reſolutely t» the fe- 


to wait for him, having their attandants at hand, in 
order to repel force by force, if neceſſity ſhould re- 
uire it. Moſes proceeded quietly till he came to 
athan, when, lifting up his his hands to heaven, he 
invoked the Almighty, in the hearing of the whole 
multitude, to the following effect: 


* Almighty God, thou who art Lord of the Uni- 
* verſe, the judge of all my actions, art witneſs that 
whatever J have done has been in perfect confor- 
* mity to thy will; thou, Who, in compaſſion to 

N | the 


tion attend- 
ed by the 
elders, 


Dathan and 
his compa- 
nionus await 
their ap- 
proach, 


Moſes's ſo. 


lemn appeal | 
to the Al. 


auighty, 
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| te the Hebrews, halt been gracious to them, as well ſuch a blaze. By the force of this fire, Corah, and 
| e as my conſtant ſupport upon every occaſion, hear || his two hundred and fifty accomplices, were ſo totally c 
my Prayer; thou, who knoweſt the ſecrets of all | conſumed, that the leaſt relic of their bodies was not hac. 
hearts, vouchſafe to bring the truth to light, and || to be found. Aaron alone remained untouched, — 
e maniteſt the ingratitude of theſe men; thou as a certain evidence that it was the work of a Divine tte. 
from whom nothing can be hidden, and to whom || Power. Moles, to perpetuate the memory of this 
ig known every action of my lite, do thou be || awful judgment, commanded Eleazar, the ſon of 
© pleaſed to bear teſtimony to my innocence, againſt || Aaron, to conſecrate their cenſers, and faſten them 
e thoſe who revile and ſlander me. Thou knowelt to a brazen altar, as a warning to tuture generations A braz 
that I quitted a quict and comfortable life, which 1 not to preſume to counteract the deligns of the Moſt gs 
* enjoyed through thy bleſſing upon my endeavours, High. From theſe judgments it was evident, beyond iu, 
And the favour of my father-in aw, Jethro, for the a doubt, that Aaron obtained not the prieſthood by 
exchange of hazardous enterprizes, for the liberty [| ſiniſter means, but by Divine appointment; ta that 
<* and ſecurity of theſe people. But now, finceI am he held it ever after, but not without a diſpute con- 
e become obnoxious to thoſe who, by my means, have || cerning his title. f Aids eee ee 
been Ng Tm 50 „ COMCNTS and | wa 
* dangers; do thou, Lord, that didſt appear to me . SIS 20061 
= out of the fire upon mount Sinai, let me hear thy HAP. IV. | '- * 
voice, and be witneſs of thy Divine directions. | . 
* Thou, that didſt honour me with an embaſſy into 04 : | ee 
Egypt, humbling the pride of the Egyptians, and || Various occurrences which befel the Hebrews in che de- 
<« dchvering the Hebrews out of their bondage; ll ſert, during the ſpace of 2 years, Regus 
thou, that laidſt the power of Pharaoh at my teet, lations reſpecting the ſacerdotaloſſice, and other foicnyn 
e turning the ſea into dry land, and that dry land concerns. Death of Mariam, the fiſter, and Aaron, 
into ſca again, for the ſafety of thy people, and the the brother, of Moſes. | 
% contulion of their enemies 3 — * wo 0 5 wif: F360 | | 
arms when we were detencelels, who madeſt the . "B37 3's + EE nene 
<« bitter waters ſweet and pleaſant, and didſt ſupply NJ 2IWITHSTANDING the puniſhments in- wan. 
us with water in extremity out of the rock, as well flicted upon the abettors of the former faction, 
as with food out of the ſea, and meat from heaven; || a new ſedition aroſe, from an opinion which the 
thou, that didſt lay the foundation of our govern- || people had imbibed, that the late judgments, ad- 
© ment, that art the judge of all 1 3 avenge my || mitted by them as the effects of a Divine Power, were 
e caule, and witneſs for me, that I have not been || brought to paſs merely for the ſake of Moſes. Io 
* corrupted to favour injuſtice, or eſpouſe the in- him, therefore, they imputed thele calamities, ſug- The re. 
« tereſt of a rich man to the oppreſſion of a poor eſting, that theſe men were not puniſhed for their brews in- 
. ne: yet I ſtand accuſed of partial adminiſtration, ins, but through the ſolicitation of Moſes; as no 3 
gs if Thad confirmed the prieſthood on my brother, crime could be alledged to their charge, unleſs their. au 
| from motives of private affection, and not at thy zeal for the ſervice of God could be ſo called. That, Mc. 
| Divine . Be pleaſed, therefore, to make || Moſes availed himſelf of the deſtruction ot the peo-. The ſedi- 
f <« appear, that all things are diſpoſed by thy pro- ple, in a aprons, Fox Frag in the prieſthood, and — 
4 8. vidence, and brought to paſs not by chance, but | entailing it Upon his line, ſince it was certain none camps, and 
| « thy ſpecial appointment. Teſtify thy wonted |] of the former candidates would preſume to put + 
| « kindneſs to the Hebrews, by inflicting condign || themſelves in competition. The kindred of the — 
N e puniſhment on Dathan and Abiram, for luggeſting || deceaſed embraced this opportunity of repreſenting 
that thy purpoſes are oppoſed by my arts. Viſit to the multirude the neceſſity of reitraming the ex- { 
| * thele detractors from thy glory with exemplary orbitant power of Moſes, which they might do caſily 
; * vengeance. Let the earth on which they tread || and effectually. | TE en : 
3 ſwallow them up, with their families and ſubſtance, Moles, to prevent the conſequences of another tu- } 
tor the manifeſtation of thy power, and as an |} mult, convened the multitude, heard their grievances; 
| example to poſterity, not to think unworthily of | and, without making reply, leſt they ſhould be more bs — 
1 Fo the Majeſty of Heaven, But if the charge alledged |} ;jncenſed, appointed the heads of the tribes to bring the lifter of 
1 is proved againſt me, may theſe curles light on every one a rod, with the names of their tribes in- Mog . Moies, 
KF „ mine OWN cad, and my accuſers be pertectly || ſcribed upon them, promiſing that the prieſthood poins : 
1 happy. After thou haſt puniſhed the diſobedient, ſhould be veſted in him, upon whoſe rod God ſhould rid hs 
| ** keep the reſt in peace, concord, and the obſervance || ſhew any particular ſign. This propoſal being ac- their. Purification 1 
+ ' of thy commandments, lince it is contrary to thy |} ceded to, they brought their rods, with the intcrip- 5 
N juſtice to confound the innocent with the guilty. tions as directed. Aaron brought his rod amongſt f 
N : the reſt, on which was inſcribed the name of the 1 
. Moſes had ſcarcely uttered theſe words, inter- tribe of Levi. Moſes laid all their rods in the ta- — 
i mixed with tears, when ſuddenly the earth was fo || bernacle, and the next day produced them, which f 
1 convulſed, that the multitude were ſtruck with hor- were ealily known by the reſpective marks that 2 1 
3 ror, and a diſmal outcry was heard throughout all {et upon them. They were tound all to remain in wh 
1 their tents. At length, with a dreadful noiſe, the || the lame form, that of Aaron excepted, which th 
1 Dachas and ground opened, and ſwallowed up the ſeditious, with ſprouted out with branches and buds, and what was au! 

I W nag all their property, and immediately cloſed ſo exactly, || more wonderful, bearing ripe almonds; the rod be- ro4b-4"M 8 
0 fratiowe. that no ſign of the rupture was to be ſeen. ing of the wood of the almond-tree. The people, , ve 
| >. 4 Thus periſhed a ſeditious faction, as examples of || amazed at this extraordinary ſpectacle, abated in it 
oped by the power and vengeance of the Moſt High. They || their animoſity towards Moles and Aaron, acknow- * 
theirrelz- fell unpitied by their own kindred : nay, the whole ledged the Divine interpoſition in tavour of the lat- bes; 
1 85 multitude rejoiced at this ſignal diſplay of the Divine ter, admitted his right of election, thus confirmed a br 

Juſtice, in the extermination of ſuch obnoxious third time by the Divine approbation; an event that en Lis 
members of the ſtate, ſuch peſts of their nation and pot a happy period to the factions and ſeditions which eedis | . | 
lociety in general. ad prevailed amongſt the Hebrews. ee, 1 bi 
— hrou 

Thechoice After the extinction of Dathan and his accom- The tribe of Levi being dedicated to God's im- hes the At 
put ae plices, Moſes ſummoned the candidates for the prieſt · ¶ mediate ſervice, were already exempted from military 2885 Arabia, At 
ne hood, referring the prope to the choice of that per- concerns; but leſt worldly cares might divert them f tat 
ſon whole ſacrifice ſhould be moſt acceptable unto || from due attention to the duties of their function, dif 
God. There aſſembled upon the occaſion two hun- Moſesordained that, after the land of Canaan ſhould, © vel 
dred and fifty perſons, who, for the virtues of their by the Divine aid, be conquered, forty-eight of the tk of ver 
anceſtors, and their own merit, were held in eſteem. beſt cities ſhould be allotred for the maintenance of 1 

With theſe ſtood forth Aaron and Corah, offering, || the Levites, with two thouſand cubits of land con- 
before the tabernacle, the incenſe they brought in || tiguous to the walls of the place. He moreover oy 
their cenſers, when ſuddenly appeared lo fierce a fire || enjoined a tenth part of the yearly profits ariſing Tee ( 
as to exceed that of burning mountains, or the con- || from the fruits of the earth, and collected from the a has 
flagration of whole foreſts. It was aſtoniſhingly || whole body of the people, to be paid as a duty to “* time 
bright and flaming, and, beyond doubt, came from || the prieſts and Levites, which has been duly ob- trea, 
heaven, as no earthly materials could have produced || ſerved ever ſince. Having mentioned theſe matters; nion 
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we ſhall now ſtate what excluſively belongs to th 
prieſts themſelves. | 
It was ordained; that, of the forty-eight cities be- 
fore mentioned, the Levites ſhould yield thirteen of 
them to the prieſts, and the tenth part of the fifths, 
beſides the firſt fruits of all the products of the earth, 
as an offering to God. The tirltling of all four- 
footed beaſts allowed for ſacrifice : if a male, it was 
to be delivered to the prieſts to ſacrifice, to be after- 
wards eaten in the city with their family. For thoſe 
which, by the law, were forbidden to be eat, the 


a firſtling; and for the firit-born ot a man, five ſhe- 
kels. There was a duty alſo impoſed upon wool and 
corn, the one from ſheep-ſhearing, the other from 
baking of bread. 


When thoſe who are called Nazareens, and are 
bound, by a vow, neither to cut their hair, or to 
drink wine, have accompliſhed their vow, and pre- 
ſent themſelves ro have their hair conſecrated, what- 
ever they offer in ſacrifice belong to the prieſts. 
Thoſe that call themſelves corban, that is, by inter- 
pretation, a gift, when they deſire to be diſcharged 
of their obligation and voluntary vow, they pay a 
duty to the prieſt of fifty ſhekels for a man, and 
thirty for a woman; and thoſe who have not the 
means, muſt refer themſelves to the diſcretion of the 
prieſt. Thoſe who kill a beaſt for private uſe, and 
not for ſacrifice, were to allow the prieſt the breaſt 
and the right ſhoulder. Thr 1s the allotment by 
Moſes to the prieſts, beſides the ſin- offering, as men- 
tioned in the toregoing book. It was likewiſe or- 
dained, that the wives, children, and ſervants of the 
prieſts, ſhould have a ſhare in all contributions, ex- 
cept the ſin- offering, of which only thote prieſts who 
officiate were to partake, and that in the tabernacle 
in the very ſame day. 


The fei-. Affairs being thus ſettled, and the mutiny ap- 
non eruſbed, ns Moles removed the camp to the borders of 
Golde Idumæa, having diſpatched ambaſſadors to the king 
dia to grant his troops a tree paſſage through his coun- 
piſagetkro* try, On condition of peaceable behaviour, and pay- 
iznzz ing for whatever proviſion they might require. But 
the king retuſed to comply with the requiſition, and 
drew up an army to oppole him, it he ſhould offer to 
force his way. Moſes fought Divine counſel ; and 
being prohibited from making the firſt attack, took 
his way through the deſert. 


The death At this time died Mariam (a), the ſiſter of Moſes, 
4 —— the fortieth year atrer their departure out of Egypt, 
Nie. and in the beginning of the month Xanthicus. She 
was magnificently interred, at the er charge, on 

a mountain called Sin; and, atter thirty days mourn- 

ing, Moſes cauſed the people to be purified, in this 
manner: The high prieſt took a young red heiter, 
without blemiſh, into a very clean place, a little way 
from the camp, where he killed it, dipped his finger 
teven times 1n the blood, and therewith ſprinkled the 
tabernacle. He then put the whole heifer into the 
fire, ſkin, entrails, and all, caſting in a ſtick of cedar, 
a little hyſſop, and ſcarlet wool. A young man, ot 
unſpotted chaſtity, gathered up the aſhes, and put 
them in a clean place. Thoſe who ſtood 1n need of 
purification, either from having touched a dead body, 
or aſſiſted at a funeral, had only to caſt ſome of thoſe 
aſhes into ſpring water, dip a branch of hyſſop in 
It, and ſprinkle themſelves with it on the third and 
the ſeventh days. Moſes ordained, that this cere- 
mony of purification ſhould be uſed when the He- 


erty ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the promiſed 
and. 


Moſes IT heſe forms having been obſerved for the death of 
marches his ſiſter, Moſes led them through the deſert into 
2.6 the Arabia, and arrived at the metropolis formerly called 
Arabia, = Aree, now Petrea, where there was a very high moun- 

tain. Aaron being foretold by his brother that his 
diſſolution approached, aſcended this mountain, di- 
veſted himſelf of his prieſtly robes, which he deli- 
vered to his fon Eleazar as his ſucceſſor in office, 
and gave up the ghoſt there, in the ſight of the whole 


Of the Na- 


S&ſCC115. 


Torm of 
Purification 


Death of 


Aaron, 


(a) Maiiam was the eldeſt of the three, and was near an 
hundred and thirty years old. Euſebius aſſures us, that, in his 
time, her tomb was found at Kadeſh, a ſmall diſtance from Pe- 
trea, the capital of Arabia. Several of the ancients are of opi- 
nion, that the died a virgin, and that ſhe was the legiſlatrix and 
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owner was to preſent a ſhekel and a halt, inſtead of | 


their kin 
mous bulk and ſtature, as appeared from the dimen- 
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multitude; in the 123d year of his age, and in the firſt 
moon of the month of Auguſt, called, by the Athe- 
nians, Hacatombæon; by the Macedonians, Lous ; 
by the Hebrews, Sabba; and by the Romans, Au- 
guſtus. His fiſter alſo departed this lite in the ſame 
year. 


CHAP. 


Mefes obtains a conqueſt over the kings Selon and Og, 
and diſtributes their poſſaſſtons, by lot, to two tribes 
and a half of the Hebr ics. 


% 


FTER the funeral {4} obſequies for his brother tum, . 
were palt (which continued thirty days) Moles 
decamped, and pitched his tents near the river Arnon, 
that ſprings from the mountains of Arabia, and run- 


ning through the delert, empries itſelf into the lake 
 Alphaltitis, dividing the country of the Moabites 


trom that of the Amorites. This country is very 


truittul. 


Moles ſent a very reſpectful meſſage to Schon, MSſes ſends 
king ot the Amorites, requeſting permiſſion to paſs 2 <->ally 


to Schon. 


through his terrirories, with aſſurance that the inha- ling of the 


bitants ſhould not be moleſted, and that all expences Amoritcs. 


incurred ſhould be duly diſcharged. Schon retuſed 


him, and marched his torces to the banks ot the 
river, to oppole the paſſage of the Hebrews. 


When Moſes found the Amorites diſpoſed to hoſti- 
lity, and conſidered that the Hebrews, through idle- 


| nels and want, might again relapſe into their former 
ſeditious ſpirit, he tought the 


| vine will whether 
he ſhould torce his paſſage by the ſword. 


Having not only obtained permiſſion, but aſſu- 
rance of victory, he animated the army to ſuch a de- 
gree, that, without helitation, they marcþed up, and 
charged the enemy with the utmoſt reſofution. Se- 
hon, and his troops, notwithſtanding their former 
dehance of the Hebrews, were now ſtruck with con- 

: 2 . . The He- 
ſternation. Their only hope was in flight, and the en, 
lecurity of their fortiſied places: but this was vain tack and de- 
tor, at the firſt onlet, they were routed, fled in the feat the 
greateſt confuſion before the Hebrews, who, being 
alert, and light armed, as well as expert in the ule 


ot their ſlings and darts, reached thoſe they could 


not otherwiſe overtake, and cut off vaſt numbers at 

the river, where they ſtopped to quench their thirſt, 

and amongſt the reſt Schon, their king. The victory, 

in fine, was deciſive. The Hebrews obtained a pro- Schon, their 
digious booty, as well as abundance of corn, as the n. 
harvelt was not yet gathered in. Indeed they ranfack- 

ed the country without controul, as they met with no 
reſiſtance, and had only to enjoy the fruits of their 
conqueſt. 


Thus were the Amorites deſtroyed, being deſti- 
tute both of conduct and courage, either to prevent 
or oppoſe the fatal attack. The Hebrews, of courſe, The He. 
became maſters of their country, which is a kind of r. 
: - . . eſs the land 
peninſula betwixt three rivers; Arnon on the ſouth, f dhe 
Jaboc (that falls into the Jordan) on the north, and Amorite*, 


the Jordan itſelf on the welt. 


In their proſperous ſituation the Hebrews had yet 
another enemy to encounter. This was Og, king of 
Galadene, and of Gaulonitis, who was marching to 
the relief of Sehon, his ally. Though informed, on 
his way, of the attack and total defeat, he determined 
to put the matter to the iſſue of another effort; but 
he was fatally — 6 rn for he tell himſelf, and Oy and his 
his army was totally cut off. | army cut off, 


Moſes, after this victory, paſſed the river Jaboc, 
and, entering Og's dominions, laid all waſte before 
him. The inhabitants were opulent and powerful: 
was brave and reſolute, as well as of enor- 


ſions of his bed, found in his palace at Rabatha, The 
frame was of iron; was four cubits in breadth, and 
nine in length. This ſucceſs was not only artended 
with preſent advantages to the Hebrews, but laid the 


governeſs of the Hebrew women, as Moſes was the legiſlator of 
the men. 

(6b) Aaron was buried on the ſpot where he died, it being the 
ancient cuſtom to bury perſons of eminence in high places. See 
Joſhua xxiv. 30. Judges ii. 9. ; 

foundation 
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l 
0 
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foundation of future conqueſts; for they poſſeſſed 
themſelves of ſixty fortified places, that were under 
his government, as well as acquired immenſe booty. 


* 


SHA. VI. 


M ar between the Hebrews and Midianites. Tranſactions 
between Balaak, king of the Moabites, and Balaam, a 


rophet. The Hebrews fall into idolatry. Fate of 
Zint and Coſbi. / 5 


OSES, after theſe repeated ſucceſſes, removed 

his camp to a ſpacious plain near Jericho, an 

opulent city, abounding with palm-trees and balm. 

Lhd nog being now elated with conqueſt, and diſ- 

poſed to gratify their martial propenſity, their leader, 

The He- after ſacrificing and feaſting, detache 
brews pro- waſte the country of the Midianites. 

_— wy ginated from the following cauſes. 
ainſt the 

Midianites. 


a party to lay 
This war ori- 


Balaak, king of the Moabites, an ancient ally of 
the Midianites, from the increaſing power of the 


2 Hebrews, began to entertain apprehenſions for the 
ſecurity of his territories; not knowing that they 
were prohibited by the Divine injunction from at- 
tempting the (a) conqueſt of any country, but that 
of Canaan. Not deeming it by any means prudent 
to make a war upon a people Auſhed with victory, 

r deſirous of ſtopping their progreſs, he ſent 


Miianizes Ambaſſadors to the Midianites, to conſult with them 
on their ſe- ON the means of their common ſecurity. The Midi- 
eurity a= anites diſpatched Balaak's ambaſſadors, with ſome 


exint ihe leading men of their own, to one Balaam beyond the 

Euphrates, a famous prophet, and attached to them, 
wequetts = requeſting him to come over to them, and curſe the 
curſe the Iſraelites. The prophet entertained the ambaſſadors 
Hebrews. 


hoſpitably, and ſought the Divine will as to the an- 
ſwer he ſhould give them. Being forbidden to com- 
—_ bs ply with their requeſt, he told them that, though he 
„ubtade n had been diſpoſed to gratify them, he was ſtrictly en- 
joined to the contrary by that adorable Being to 
whom he owed the Sit of prophecy ; and added, that 
the people they deſired him to curſe were highly fa- 
voured of God. He theretore adviſed them to make 
peace with the Hebrews upon any conditions, and 
thus diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors. But the Midianites, 
Balaam,im- urged by the importunity of Balaak, ſent back the 
porunee * ſame ambaſſadors upon the ſame errand, when 
2oes with Balaam again conſulted the Divine will, and anſwer 
the ambaſ= was given, That he might go with the ambaſſa- 
bars. Qors.” Not conceiving that the tone in which the 
anſwer was uttered implied diſapprobation, although 
it was in the affirmative, he accordingly went with 
them. As he proceeded on his way, an angel met 
him in a narrow place betwixt two walls. The aſs 
on which he rode, at the ſight of the viſion, ſtopped, 
and, upon his ſtriking and preſſing her to go forward, 
cruſhed him againſt the wall, nor could he by any 
means ſtimulate her to proceed. While the angel 
kept his ſtation, and the prophet continued torment- 
Reproved by ing the beaſt, it * the Almighty to open her 
his own mouth in a complaint of the injuſtice and cruelty of 
Nor her maſter in ſtimulating her to get forward, when 
the angel of the Lord ſtood in the paſſage to oppoſe 
his progreſs. As he ſtood amazed at the prodigy, the 
angel rebuked him for his conduct, telling him the 
beaſt was not in fault, but that he deſerved chaſtiſe- 
ment, for peeſuming to take a journey contrary to 
the declared will of God. 


Balaam would have returned; but he was com- 
manded by God, through means ot the angel, to 


roceed, charging him to utter only that with which 
e {hould be inſpired. 


le is re- 
(iited by an 
angel, 


Rebuked by 


the angel. 


He goes tio After this charge he went to Balaak, who enter- 
Balazk, who tained him with reſpect. The prophet deſired the 
takes him to King that he might be conducted to tome high moun- 


h 
he top of 
the rop,9'® rain to furvey the Hebrew camp. Balaak, therefore, 


mountain 
to lu rvey the 
Aarm1ics, 


(a What Joſephus remarks here is worthy of obſervation, 
viz. that the Hebrews were never to mecdle with the Moabites, 
or any other people, but thoſe belonging to the land of Ca- 
naan, and the countries of Sehon and Og beyond Jordan, and 


— 


i 
. 


_- 
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the Hebrews, ſpoke to the 
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accompanied the prophet, royally attended, to the 
top of the mountain, which was about ſixty furlongs 
diſtant from the camp. The prophet, having made 
his obſervations, directed ſeven altars to be raiſed, 
and ſeven bulls, and as many rams, to be prepared 
for ſacrifices. This being done, in order to forma 
judgment upon the point in queſtion, Balaam, hav- 
ing digeſted his obſervations, with his face towards 
following purport: 


Happy people! Providence your guide, your p,,,p.. 
1 you ſhall enjoy abundance of all good = "hx 
things, acquire a reputation above all men for Nun. ir, 
your exemplary virtues, and your fame ſhall ex- 

cel that of your progenitors, as the Almighty will 

take you under his immediate protection, and ren- 

der you, of all nations under the ſun, peculiarly - 


I bleſſed. You ſhall poſſeſs the rich land promiled 


ou, and your poſterity ſhall hold it tor ever, 
our fame ſhall be extended throughout the uni- 
verſe, and, your iſſue ſo multiplied as to be dif- 
fuſed throughout every part of the earth. Won- 
derful body, thus compoled of the deicendants of 
one ſingle man! The land of Canaan muſt, at 
preſent, ſuffice you, though not adequate to your 
number or dignity ; but hereatter you ſhall have 
the whole world for your habitation; ſo that both 
on the iſlands, and the continent, your progen 
ſhall equal the ſtars in the firmament. Thoug 
ſo numerous, you ſhall lack nothing, but enjo 
” 8 in peace, conqueſt in war, and you ſhall 
101d your enemies in ſubjection. May our ad: 
verſaries, therefore, be yours: for deſtruction ſhall 
attend thoſe who riſe againſt you, and their polite» 
rity ſhall rue the conduct of their fathers, in 
daring to oppoſe you. For thele extraordinary 
tokens of favour you are to adore the providence 


of God, who can exalt or deject, according to his 


* ſovereign will.” 


Theſe words Balaam delivered as dictated by the n bs 
ſpirit of prophecy, at which Balaak, being much in- highly of 
cenſed, exclaimed, that he had violated his promiſe, fended a 
having, with a view of great rewards, been brought * Feet 
there to curſe the Hebrews, and when it came to a 
criſis, pronounced a bleſſing inſtead of a curſe. In 
vindication of himſelf, the prophet thus replied: 


Can the king imagine that, when prophets are ,,q,un 6: 
called upon to ſpeak. concerning future events, gicates hin- 
they can diſcover or conceal what they lift ? fat te. 
They are only paſſive inſtruments to convey the 
Divine decrees. They ſpeak without knowledge 

or thought. I am conſcious that I came hither, at 

the earneſt ſolicitation both of yourſelf and the 
Midianites, with a defire of giving you ſatisfac- 

tion. But can I counteract the power and will of 

God? Nay, I was diſpoſed to do that, which I 
afterwards tound I dared not preſume to do. W hen 

once under the direction of the Superior Power, 

we are no longer under our own guidance. I en- 
tertained not a thought of uttering a word in fa. 

vour of the Hebrews, or the bleſſing reſerved for 

them; bur as it is the will of God to render them 

a great and happy people, I have been compelled 

to ſpeak, what you have heard, inſtead of what L 

had previouſly determined to {ay upon the ſubject. 
However, fully to comply with your deſired and 

that of the Midianites, let us erect other altars, g Ham f- 
and provide new facrifices, and once more make polesto Co- 
trial if it be the Divine will that I curſe thele d Gl: 
cc people.” ſecond e. 


cc 
cc 
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| _ Balaak highly approved of the propoſal, and the 
ſacrifices were accordingly repeated ; bur the prophet 

could not obtain permiſſion to curie the Hebrews; 

On the contrary, he fell on his face, and foretold the 

fate of thoſe kingdoms and cities which ſhould op- 

| Poſe them, of which ſome are. not yet extant, whilſt 

| others, to our knowledge, have fulfilled the pre- His platt. 
diction, both on the continent and in iſlands ; from tion ven 

in part 


people had reaſon to fear their conqueſts ; but that thoſe coon- 
tries given them by God, were their proper and peculiar pgr= 
tion among the nations; and all who endeavoured to diſpoſſeſs 


as far as the deſert and Euphrates ; and that therefore no other 
1 


| chem, ſhould ever be juſtly deſtroyed by them. 


whence 


a oa Lo a& nad 


Baham pro- 
poles to Ba- 
laak an ex- 
pedient in- 
cad of Cur- C 
fag. 


[4 
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The Midi- 
anites follow 
Baliam's 
counlel. ſe 


Book IV. 


Bataam pro- 
poies to Ba- 
loak an ex- 
pedient in- 
cad of cur- 
fag. 


The Midi- 
anites follow 
Balzam's 
counſel. 


point, 


Cain their 


whence we infer, upon good ground, that the re- 
mainder wil, l in due time, take effect. 


Balaak being highly diſpleaſed with this diſap- 
pointment of his hope and expectation, diſmiſſed 
the prophet abruptly; but as he approached the 
Ruphraes, on reflection, he deſired to ſpeak with 


the king and princes of the Midianites, whom he 
thus addreſſed: 


To convinceyou, O king, and ye princes, of my 
« diſpoſition to gratify you, though, in ſome degree, 
© contrary to the will of God, I have deviſcd an 
« expedient that, perhaps, may anſwer the purpoſe. 
„Imagine not that war, peſtilence, or famine, can 
« effect the extinction of the Hebrews, as, by the 
<« ſuperintending care of Providence, they will ever 
« be free from the deſtructive conlequences. Some 
<« temporary afflictions they may undergo, but thele, 
« in the event, will turn to their advantage. But 
« if the gaining ſome preſent trivial aſcendancy 
« gyer them will afford you plealure, attend to my 
% counſel, Send to their camp a number of the moſt 
te beautiful virgins you can ſelect, decorated with 
all the ornaments of nature and of art, to capti- 
vate and allure. When their young men become 
e enamoured, let them threaten to depart immedi- 
* ately, unleſs they will renounce the laws of their 
„country, and the honour of God who preſerved 
them, and adore the gods of the Midianites and 
„ the Moabites. This (ſaid he) will draw upon 
their heads the Divine vengeance (a).“ 


The Midianites, approving the counſel of Balaam, 
ſent the virgins to the Hebrew camp; and the young 
men, falling into converſation with them, ſoon be- 
came enamoured. The ves, according to inſtruc- 
tions given them before their departure, affected a 
deſire immediately to depart; but by ſolicitations of 
the young men, and aſſurances of ebGluce devotion 
to their will and pleaſure, they were prevailed on to 


{tay; and one of them, in the name of the reſt, ſpoke 
to the tollowing purport: 


« Tlluſtrious and valiant young men, we came not 
« hither thr ough want of fortune, credit, the love 
* of our parents, or the reſpect of our kindred, much 
« leſs for the proſtitution of our perſons: we are 
influenced only by motives of hoſpitality and 
* courteſy, which, as ſtrangers, wewiſh to ſhew you. 
As you profeſs ſo ardent an affection for us, and 
« ſeem troubled at our departure, we are deſirous of 
* conciliating your eſteem, which can only be done 
* by terms ot conjugal alliance; but you muſt per- 
* mit us to expreſs an apprehenſion of being ſent 
* back with ſcandal and reproach to our parents, 
* ſhould your importunity overcome our reſolves.” 


Finding the ſuitors compliant in every particular, 
ſhe then proceeded : - 


% 


Since we are thus far agreed, it will be neceſſary 

* to remind you of ſome cuſtoms peculiar to you, 
** reſpecting certain meats and drinks, and to aſſure 
you, that if we intermarry, they mult be diſpenſed 
*© with. You muſt worſhip our gods (%%, as the moſt 
© convincing proof of your affection for us. You 


can incur no blame by conforming to the religion 


** of the country from whence we are come, and 
** adoring our gods in common with nations in ge- 


** neral;, whereas your God is ſolely the object of 
* your peoples conſideration.” 


This was the alternative propoſed to their conſi- 
deration. 


5 


(a) This great maxim, that God's people could never be 
hurt, or deſtroyed, but by drawing them to ſin againſt God, 
appears confirmed by the entire hiſtory of that people, both in 
ora aan, and in Joſephus, and is often taken notice of in them 

th. 

. What Joſephus here puts into the mouths of the Midiani- 
tiſn women, who came to entice the Hebrews to lewdneſs and 
idolatry, viz. that their worſhip of the one God, in oppoſition 
to their N of gods, implied their living according to the 

o. 5. 
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Ihe wed the merit of their character as men, and par- 


toll, and in the time of diſtreſs. 
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The Hebrews, blinded and infatuated by their 

paſſions, contented to the requiſition of the females, 

ſuffering themſelves to be ſeduced to the renounc!ng 

of the religion of their forefathers, tranſgreſſing the 

molt ſacred ordinances, and lapſing into the idolatry 

ot the country. They admitted a plurality of gods, Tele- 

uſed meats in common, and, to gratify the women, d in 

trample done very law which they before held folemn, igotavy. 

obligatory, and binding. This licentious and diſſo— 

lute turn prevailed throughout the younger part of 

the army, and occaſioned a more dangerous mutiny 

than any tormer, 1o tar as to the total ſubverſion of 

regularity and good order, and the introduction of 

Whatever was impious and prophane ; tor when the 

religion and morals of youth are once perverted, they 

make a rapid progrels in the paths of vice and immo- 

rality. Indeed, high and low, great and ſmall, be- 

came generally apoſtates. 


While this infatuation prevailed, Zimri, an He- 
brew, one of the chiefs of the tribe ot Simeon, mar- 
ricd Coſbi, a Midianite, the daughter of Zur, a man 
ot rank and eminence 1n that country. 'This He- 
brew, at the inſtance of his wife, openly practiſed 
the moſt palpable idolatry, in flagrant violation ot 
the rites, ceremonies, and conſtitution of the religion 
and laws of his toretathers, During this diſordered 
ſtate ot affairs, Moles, leit ſome fatal coniequences 
ſhould entue, ſummoned the people, and remonſtrated 
with them how unworthy it was of the character ene 
which they and their anceitors had ſuſtained for their tteviews 
piety and virtue, to prefer the gratification of 1g- with the 
noble paſſions to the veneration ot their God, and yr mig 
the oblervance of his ſacred commandments. He 
pointed out the neceſſity ot timely repentance, and 


7.imri, an 
Hebrew, 
marries 
Coſbi, a 
Midianite. 
Numb. XXv. 


Moſes re- 
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ticularly as Hebrews, not by contemning the Divine 
laws, but ſubduing their immoderate paſſions. He 
allo repreſented the inconſiſtency of their behaviour, 
in thus abandoning themiclves to luxury and diſli- 
pation, in a plentitul country, after having ſeen ſuch 
examples ot moderation in a deſert; and iquandering 
in profuſion that which they had acquired by much 


i 


| 
| 


A — 


He then endeavoured to bring the infatuated youth 
to a ſenſe of ſhame, and an attention tothe dictates of 
reaſon and conſcience; but, in what he laid, he re- 
flected on no individual, judging, that perſonal re- 
3 would render them more incorrigible, and that 

is main object was not to expoſe, but reclaim them. 
Theleoblique hints, however, gave occaſion to Zimri 
to riſe, and thus ſpeak in vindication of himſelf: 


Mioſes, you are at liberty to contend for the uſe Zimti inſo- 
and obſervance of your own laws, which have ob- Ku te. 


f g flect 
tained a ſanction and authority by long cuſtom Moles. 


alone, or you would haye been brought to merited 
diſgrace and puniſhment, and found, to your coſt, 
that the Hebrews were not to be deluded by your 
arts. I will never ſubject myſelf ro your tyran- 
nical decrees; aſſured that, under a pretext or 
regard to religion and Jaw, you ſeek to enſlave us, 
and eſtabliſh a ſupreme A over us, by de- 
nying us thoſe liberties to which all fre- born men 
have an undoubted right. Was there a more 
grievous oppreſſion, during the whole courſe of 
an Egyptian bondage, than the power you uſurp— 
ed ot puniſhing every man by laws of your own 
formation? You particularly deſerve puniſhment 
for abrogating and annulling thoſe cuſtoms, laws, 
and privileges, which are authoriſed and eſta- 
bliſhed by the common conlent of nations, and 
pretering the ſuggeſtions of your fancy, to rules 
„io generally followed, and rationally founded. 
Conſcious that I have done nothing wrong, I now 
5 frankly declare, in this aſſembly, that I have 


—_— — 


holy laws which the true God had given them by Moſes, in 
oppoſition to thoſe impure laws which were obſerved unde: their 
falſe gods, well deſerves our conſideration, and gives us a ſub- 
ſtantial reaſon for the great concern that was ever ſhewed under 
the law of Moſes, to preſerve the Hebrews from idolatry, and 
in the worſhip of the true God : it being of no leſs conſequence 
than, whether God's people ſhould be governed by the holy 


laws of the true God, or by the impure laws derived from 
demons under the pagan idolatry. 
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54 
« married a ſtrange woman. This I confeſs with an 
&* honelt boldnets, and would do the ſame in the 
<* face of the world. I alſo worſhip the gods whom 
* thou hait torbidden to be worſhipped, as I do 
not hold myſelt bound to ſubmit to your arbitrary 
« ſway, either in matters ot law or religion, but 
* mult aſſert the liberty of inveltigating the truth 
©< tor mylclr, and directing my own perional con- 
* cerns.“ 
Zimri de- Zimri, in this ſpeech, delivered the general ſenti- 
livers the ments of the whole faction, while the multitude 
fenſe 05m, ſilently waited the iſſue of his preſumptuous conduct; 
beton. for they apprehended much contuſion would enſue. 
As Moles was not diſpoled to contend any longer, leſt 
he might render a ſeditious man more outrageous, and 
leit others, incited by his example, ſhould rite, and, by 
that means, the tumult become univerſal, he there- 
Maſes diſ. fore, upon chis conſideration, diſſolved the aſſembly; 
charges the though the clamour molt probably would have been 
alembly. roductive of more miſchievous effects, had not 
Zimri, the chief abettor of it, been ſuddenly cut off 
in the tollowing manner. 
The ze of His contumacy, and flagrantly inſolent behaviour 
Phincas, to Moſes, raiſed the reſentment of one Phineas to the 
higheſt degree. He was a youth eminent for the dig- 
nity of his family, his ſingular prowels, and his per- 
ſonal virtues. Eleazar, the high prieſt, being his ta- 
ther, he was nearly allied to the great law-giver. 
Senſible that to ſuffer ſuch indignity to pals with im- 
punity, would bring both the religion and laws of 
the Hebrews into contempt, he determined to make 
an example of the ringleader of the faction, as his 
exalted rank would cauſe that example to have a 
greater influence on the minds or the people. His 
reſolution being equal to his zeal, he repaired, with- 
out delay, to the tentof Zimri, and, at one ſtroke, ſlew 
peine both him and Coſbi, his wife. This reſolute act ex- 
day, Zimri Cited an emulation amongſt thoſe of his cotempo- 
and Coſbi raries, who iti} maintained a regard for the honour 
in net Of their country, to avenge themlelves on thoſe who 
; had done it violation; inlomuch, that they tell moſt 
The hole furiouſly upon the faction, and put great numbers of 
faction de- them to the ſword. "Thoſe who elcaped the "oy - 
&.oyed **- ance of the ſword, were cut off by a peſtilence that 


ford and followed loon atter, and ſwept away not only thoſe 
the plague. who took an active part in the ſedition, but allo their 
kindred, and thuſe who, by their authority and 1n- 
fluence, might have reſtrained, if not prevented, it. 
There periſhed by this peſtilence fourteen thouſand 

ot the Hebrews. 


Mofez fents Moſes, incenſedagainſt the Midianites for their foul 

gainſt the Practices, ſent out a powerful army to exterminate 

Midianites. their nation. We ſhall ſhortly treat of that expe- 

Num. 33%. dition; deeming it neceſſary, on this occaſion, firſt to 
advert to the wiſdom and candour of our great law- 
giver. 1 Balaam, invited and allured, by pre- 
ſents from the Midianites, to curſe the Hebrews, when 
he found, from the Divine prohibition, that he could 
not effect their purpoſe, ſuggeſted ſuch an expedient 
to them, as tended to the ruin of the Hebrews, in miſ- 
leading and corrupting them in their religion and 
laws, yet Moſes did him great honour in inſerting 
his prophecies in his writings. He had it in his 
power to aſſume the credit himſelf, as there could be 
no witneſs againſt him; but he was too noble and 
ingenuous to be guilty of a fallacy, or deviate from 
that principle of rfectitude which ſo eminently adorn- 
ed his character. | 


HAF. VI. 


Conqueſt of the Hebrews over the Midianites. Moſes 
2 Toſhua bis ſuccefer. Law reſpecting the 
allenation or transferring hereditary right. 


8 MR. as before obſerved, ſent an army of 
| twelve thouſand men againſt the Midianites, 
chuſing out of every tribe one thouſand, and ap- 

pointed Phineas to the command, as a reward of his 
extraordinary merit, in afferting their religion and 

laws, and avenging the common cauſe on Zimri, the 

leader of a ſeditious faction. The Midianites, on re- 

geiving intelligence of the approach of the enemy, 


— 
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collected their forces, lined the ſeveral — through 

which they might break in upon them, and put 
themſelves in as good a poſture of defence as the 4 
time would permit, But no ſooner did Phineas charge oc M 
them at the head of the Hebrews, than they were to- diane; to. 
tally routed with incredible flaughter. Five kings, My rout, 
viz. Ochus, Sures, Robeas, Ures, and Recem, fell on ings 9in, 
the ſpot. The capital city ot Arabia, built by the lat- 

ter, is known by his name to this day, They call it 
Reken, and the Grecians, Petrea. "PEW 


The Hebrews, having obtained an entire victory Petra, 
over their enemies, ravaged their whole country, put- o 2 
ing all the inhabitants to the ſword, the virgins x, 
cepted, in conformiry to the eſpecial command of 

oſes to Phineas, who returned with the army in 
ſafety, and brought with him a memorable and glo- 
rious booty, conſiſting of fifty-two thouſand and 
ſixty-ſeven oxen, ſixty thouſand aſſes, houſhold plate, 
and veſſels of gold and ſilver to an immenſe value: 
ſuch were the opulence and luxury of the Midianites. 
They alſo brought with them above thirty thouſand 
capuve virgins. 


Moſes, in the diviſion of the booty, allotted one 
ittieth part to Eleazar and the prieſts, another fif- 
tieth to the Levites, and the reſt to the people, 
which enabled them to enjoy the fruits of their toils 
and hazards in plenty and peace. Our great legi- 
ſlator, being now advanced in years, appointed Joſhua 
to ſucceed him in the ſeveral offices of 1 prophet, a 
leader, and a governor, according to the Divine com- 
mand; for he was moit expert in the knowledge of 
their religion and laws, having been inftructed there- 
in by Moles, his preceptor. 


About this time the tribes of Gad and Reuben, 
with half that of Manaſſes, joined in a petition to 
Moſes, for a grant of the country of the Amorites, 
as a place lately conquered, abounding with rich 
paſturage, and therefore commodious for their herds, 
and other cattle. Moles imputed their requeſt ro 
puſillanimity, and reproached them in words to this 
purport. 

** You deſire to live incaſe and luxury, and, by 
** appropriating to yourſelves the advantages of a 
** common war, deprive others of their ſhare of 
„what has been jointly acquired. Ir ſtill requires 
* you, together with « reſt of your brethren, ro 
* exert yourſelves in extending your victorious arms 
** beyond Jordan, in order to obtain polleſſion of the 
* land that God hath promiſed them.” The tribes 
which preferred the petition, in order to ſoothe 
Moſes, thus apparently incenſed againſt them, de- They e. 
clared, that they neither withed to avoid danger cv/pare 
through fear, nor ſhun labour through ſloth, but f 4 
were only deſirous of leaving their booty in a place N 
of ſecurity, that they might be the more at liberty to | 85 
proſecute the war; therefore, if Moles would aſſign | | 
them towns for the reception of their wives, their | | 
children, and their property, they were ready to 
march whitherſoever they might be commanded, and 
venture their lives in the common cauſe. Moſes, ſa- 

: g 2 3” queſtis 10 
tisfied with what they advanced in their own vindi- gran 3: i 
cation, in the preſence of Eleazar, the high prieſt, on c 
Joſhua, and the reſt of the magiſtrates, granted ****** i -- 
them the land of the Amorites, according to re- hs: 
queſt; but on condition that they ſhould join with 1 
their countrymen in a league, offenſive and defenſive, 
againſt their common enemies, nor lay down their 
arms till the cloſe of the war. Having acceded to 
theſe terms, they were put in poſſeſſion of ſtrong ci- 
ties, wheretheir wives, children, and ſubſtance were 
pertectly ſecure. 


Moſes built ten cities in that country, which are to 
be reckoned amongſt the torty-eight heretofore men- 
tioned. He appointed three of them ſanct uaries, or 
places of refuge, for thoſe that fled thither in caſe of Thee 
caſual homicide. The refugee was to continue in ex- 2 
le during the life of the high prieſt, under whoſe ada 
juriſdictionthe fact was committed; but, at his death, 

rmitted to return. During the time of their exile, 
It was lawtul for any of the 8 of the man that 
was ſlain to take revenge upon the homicide, if he 
ſhould be found without the walls of the city of re- 
tuge; but it was not permitted to any other. The 
names of the refuge cities were, Bozor, on the borders 
of Arabia; Ariman, in the country of Galadene; and 
Gaulanan, in the land of Batanæa. Moſes alſo or- 
dained, that, after the conqueſt of Canaan, three more 
cities 
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Book IV. 


cities of the Levites ſhould be appointed as places of 
refuge, and with the lame privileges as the former. 

About this time an eminent perſon of the tribe of 
Manaſſes, called Salophades, leaving only three 
daughters, ſome of the heads of the tribes applied 
ro Moſes to conſult him retpe&ing the daughter's 
right of inheritance. The decree was, that, it they 
were married within their tribe, they ſhould inherit; 
but if they chole to marry, into another tribe, they 
ſhould loſe their patrimony in their own. Upon this 
occaſion an ordinance was paſſed, that every tribe 
ſhould keep its own inheritance, without alienating 
or transterring 1t. 


CHAF: FL 
The policy of Moſes, and his departure from mankind. 


S there now remained but thirty days to fulfil 
A the number of torty years ſince the Hebrews 
came out of Egypt, Moſes called a general allembly 
at a place known by the name of Abila, near the ſide 
ot the river Jordan, and environed with palm-trees. 
When they were convened, he delivered to them 


a ſpeech to the tollowing effect: 


„ Hebrews, and — x in a long and tedious 
« journey, with whom I have been expoled to, and 
delivered from, ſo many dangers, ſince it is now 
„the will of God, in the hundred and twentieth 
« year of a toilſome lite, to take me out of this 
world, (the courle of nature allo requiring it), and 
e ſince it ſeemeth not good in God's fight that 1 
« ſhould be any farther aſſiſtant to you, either 
by arms or counlel, in what remains to be RO 
to pals beyond Jordan, I have relolved to employ 
that little ſpace of lite which remains, to eſtabliſh 
your felicity ſo tar as in me lies, by ſtating to you 
in what it conſiits, and pointing out the means of 
attaining it, ſo that I may be remembered by you 
with eſtcem, when you arrive at the poſſeſſion of 
what is promiſed you. I make no doubt but I 
ſhall find credit with you; and I may preſume to 
add, that I deſerve it too, for the indetatigable 
conſtancy of my endeavours to lerve you. Liſten, 
therefore, and attend to my words. 
Le ſons of Iſrael, be ſure there is but one ſource 
of happineſs to all mankind ; the ſpring and foun— 
tain from whence alone 1t can be derived, that is, 
the favour of God (a); for he alone is able to 
confer bleſſings on thoſe who obey his command- 
ments, and to deprive thole of them who tranſ- 
* | ag Attend ſeriouſly and conſtantly ro your 
uty to God, ig ht, to the precepts and in- 
* ſtructions which I have laid before you as autho- 
* rifed by his Divine commiſſion, and your piety 
and virtue ſhall attract the admiration, while your 
* proſperity ſhall excite the envy, of ſurrounding 
* nations. You ſhall keep poſſcMon of your preſent 
bleſſings, and obtain a plentitul ſtore of all you 
want. Take heed to be obedient to God's will 
and commandments, and you may reſt aſſured of 
all good. Never prefer any other conſtitution of 
government to the laws now given you, nor dil- 
regard the modes and ceremonies of religious wor- 
ſhip eſtabliſhed amonꝭ ſt you, or change them for 
any other form. If you follow my advice, you 
** ſhall be victorious and invincible: for if God is 
** preſent with you, what power or force can oppoſe 
you ? The rewards of virtue are great, glorious, 
and certain; nay, virtue is in itſelt the greateſt of 
** rewards, from the conſcious bliſs with which it is 
inſeparably attended. By it all other bleſſings are 
obtained. Practiſe it, therefore, towards one ano- 
NE ther, and you ſhall be perfectly happy yourſelves, 
s and render others ſo, to the comfort of your pre- 


5 ſent ſtate of exiſtence, and your immortal honour 
in times to come. 


«c 


mw. 


(a) Joſephus here, in this one ſentence, diſplays his ſenti 
ments of Moſes's long and ſerious exhortation in the book of 
cuteronomy. And his words are fo true, and of ſuch import- 
?N<e, that they deſerve to be had in conſtant remembrance both 
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© Theſe things you have a right to expect, if you 
neither violate yourſelves, nor ſuffer to be vio- 
lated yourſelves, the written laws I delivered 
unto you by God's eſpecial direction; but, on 
the contrary, make their wiſdom and equity the 
** ſubjects ot your conſtant meditation and itudy. 
„This will ſecure your happineſs; and I ſhall die in 
peace, if I ſee it promoted by theſe means; com- 
** mending to you the obſervance of thoſe precepts 
** of piety and prudence, that are laid down tor your 
inſtruction and practice, and to an obedient com- 
** pliance with the rules preſcribed by your tuperiors, 
** who are appointed to ſuperintend your civil con- 
** cerns, That God, under whoſe guidance you 
have hitherto lived, to whoſe goodnels alone you 
ſtand indebted tor all the benefits you have re- 
ceived by my means as an inſtrument, that God 
will continue his care over you, and vouchtate 
you his conſtant protection, ſo long as you wor- 
thip him in the way and manner preſcribed by his 
Divine command. You will not want excellent 
monitors in Eleazar, the high prieſt, and Joſhua, 
with the ſenate and principals ot the tribes, who 
will go before you, and ſuggeſt the belt advice; 
by tollowing which you will continue to be 
happy. Treat it with due reſpect; follow their 
counſel without reluctance, always bearing, in 
mind, that he who inſtructed to obey well, will, 
when he ſhall atrain ro that dignity, govern well. 
Do not imagine that liberty conſiſts in oppoſing 
ſuch directions as your ſuperiors think it expe- 
dient to give you tor your practice, as you have 
formerly done, by miſtaking mutiny for liberty. 
Beware of this error, and your ſtate will be more 
proſperous. I would to God that you may never 
diſcover ſuch perverſeneſs and contumacy towards 
.any of my ſucceſſors, as you have repeatedly done 
towards me; for you forget that I have been of- 
tener in danger of death trom you than from the 
common enemy. I ſpeak not this to reproach you; 
tor as I ſuſtained the injuries with calunncls and 
compolure, when they were offered, 1 would not 
bring to your remembrance a circumſtance that 
might affict your minds, now | am about to une 
my lalt tarewell. Be advilcd in your future con- 
duct, left you become haughty and retractory, 
when you are put in pullcfſion oi the land 01 Cu- 
naan. Conſider it as your intereit, as well as 
duty, to behave with reverence towards thoſc who 
are ſet in authority over you: tor it, thro' wealth 
and luxury, you fall into contempt oi religion, 
virtue and authority, you will torieit the 1avour 
of God; and when you have made him your 
enemy, you will loſe that land with intamy, which 
you had obtained with honour, and be ſcattered 
over the face of the earth as the molt deſpicable of 
mankind. It you ſhould ever experience tuch a 
reverle of ſtate and condition as I have repreſent- 
ed, you will repent, and remember the laws you 
have broken, when it is too late. Wheretore, to 
avoid this danger of apoſtacy from the worſhip of 
the God of your tathers, ſuffer not any of your 
enemies to live after you have conquered them; 
but eſteem it highly conducive to your intereſt 
to deſtroy them all, leſt, if you permit them to 
live, you become infected by their manners, and 
thereby corrupt your own inſtitutions. I do tar- 
ther exhort you to overthrow their altars, temples, 
groves, and, indeed, to extirminate their nations 
* with fire and ſword. By theſe means alone the 
„ permanency of your happy conſtitution can be 
* ſecured to you. But leſt any ſhould plead igno- 
** rance of their duties, I have written a body of 
laws, and a form of adminiſtration, by the Di- 
vine command, to which if you implicitly con- 
form, you will be of all men happy.” 
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When Moſes had thus ſpoken, he delivered to them Mofes de- 
the laws and conſtitution of government written in a 1 
book, upon which they melted into tears, and appcar- fies tor 
ed ſenſibly affected with the loſs they ſhould tuſtain the rovern- 


ment ot the 
people. 
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by Jews and Chriſtians. Ye ſons of Iſrael, remember there 
is but one ſource of happineſs to all mankind ; the fp. ing aud 


** fountain from whence alone it can bz derived, the Pawour of 
% God.” | 
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of their great leader; calling to memory the many 
dangers he had paſſed through, and the anxious ſoli- 
citude he had ever manifeſted for their preſervation. 
They deſponded of ever having a governor of equal 
worth, and feared leſt, on his departure, they ſhould 
never meet with a mediator, who could lo effectually 
intercede with the Almighty in their behalt. They 
alſo bitterly repented of their outrages againſt him 
in the deſert; and ſuch was their griet as to be pro- 
ductive of lamentations, which the moſt conſolatory 
words could not{uppreis. Moles at length, however, 
diverted their thoughts from the melancholy ſubject 
that had engroſſed them, by exhorting them to at- 
tend to the inſtruction he had given them, and then 
diſſolved the aſſembly. 


Before I proceed to other matters, I ſhall deſcribe 


An abſtract ( - | 
of the laws theſe laws fully and particularly, in order to demon- 
themiclve3- ſtrate the wiſdom and virtue of the compiler, and 

their conformity to the uſages and cuſtoms of our 


commonwealth from its firſt inſtitution. As every 
thing which our lawgiver wrote is extant, I ſhall not 
add + way of ornament, nor introduce any thing by 
way of variation. I have, however, taken the liberty 
of altering the method, and digeſting the ſeveral kinds 
of laws into a regular ſyſtem; being left by him in 
writing, as they were accidentally ſcattered in the de- 
livery, and as he, upon enquiry, received them from 
the Divine voice. I thought it neceſſary to premile 
this obſervation, to obviate any calumniating reflec- 
tions of our people, that I had not faithfully handed 
down the writings and inſtitutions of Moſes. I 
ſhall, on the preſent occaſion, confine myſelf to the 
public laws, which appertaan peculiarly to the policy 
of our government, Thoſe which Moſes left con- 
cerning our common intercourſe with one another, 
or with ſtrangers, I haye referred to a commentary, 
which I propoſe, with the Divine aſſiſtance, to 
write hereatter, | 


Rules ſ r When you have conquered the land of Canaan, 
the govern- and have leiſure to enjoy the good things of it; 


ment of when you have afterwards determined to build ci- 
- brews in ties, if you do what is pleaſing in the ſight of God, 


the land of and keep his commandments, your happineſs will be 


Canaan. complete and permanent. 
One holy Let there be then one holy city of the land of Ca- 
_ naan, and this ſituated in the moſt agreeable place, 
for beauty of proſpect, and fertility of ſoil, and let it 
be that which God ſhall chooſe for himſelf by pro- 
phetic revelation. Let there be but one temple in it, 
One tem- And one altar, and that reared of unhewn ſtones out 
le and Of the quarry, gathered at random, but ſo put toge- 
one altar. ther, by the ſkillof the artificer, as to render the work 
agreeable to the ſight. Let not the aſcent be by ſteps, 
but by a gradual riſing (a) of the ground, tor the 
decency of the approach. But in the other city, let 
| their be neither temple nor altar; for the Hebrew 
— Ged nation is but one, and worſhip but one God. 
be wor- 
. Whoever ſhall blaſpheme the holy name of God, 
Blaſphemy let him be ſtoned to death, his body expoſed on a 
gibbet for a day, and then buried in an ignominious 
manner. 
23 Let all the Hebrews, from their ſeveral quarters, 
the He- repair to the holy city and temple thrice every year, 
brew to to join in their adoration of the Supreme Being, offer 
nes up thankſgivings for benefits received, and implore 


year at je- future aid and protection; and let them, by this means, 
rufalem, maintain a friendly correſpondence with one ano- 
<vt- ko. ther; for it is expedient that ſuch intercourſe ſhould 
be held by people who are deſcended from the fame 
ſtock, and governed by the fame laws, and profeſſedly 
of the ſame religion. If they do not hold this 
triendly intercourſe, they will live as ſtrangers toeach 
other, and be deprived of the comforts and adyan- 

tages of communication. 


Ler there be taken out of your fruits a tenth 


— 


(a, The reaſon why this aſcent was to be on a declivity, and 
not by ſteps, is obvious; for before tht invention of ttairs, ſuch 


as are now uſed, decency could not otherwiſe be provided for in 
the looſe garments which the prieſts wore as the law required, 
I 
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Book Iv. 


(beſides that allotted to the prieſts and Levites) A cen 
ariſing from the ſale in the market, but to be ap- ne- 
propriated to the particular charge of the ſacrifices 
and feſtivals in the holy city; tor it is but rea- 
ſonable to dedicate the fruits of the earth to the ho- 
nour and ſervice of that liberal benefactor from 


whom we derive their poſſeſſion. 


Book . 


You are not to offer ſacrifices out of thehire(b) of Not to «8 
an harlot; for the Deity cannot be pleaſed with any * i: 
thing that is wicked, of which nothing can be more 
ſo than proſtitution; nor can any thing be accep- 
table to a pure and ſpotleſs Being, that appertains to, 

& is procured by, that which 1s indecent and un- 
clean. 


oj woor more 
cneſles. 
Deut. AIX. 


Let no man blaſpheme the gods of other nations, The gow 
or rifle their temples, or take any thing out of them other n. 


woman's 
ſtimony { 


that is dedicated to religious uſes. 9 obe 
heed: gmitted, 
Let no Hebrew wear a garment of wool and linen, Pres only ＋ ' 
as it belongerh only to the prieſts, | — aimined | 
) . ment. evidence. 
When the multitude are aſſembled together every Deut vi. . 
ſeventh year, in the holy city, to celebrate the feſtival 4... 
of the tabernacles, let the high prieſt aſcend a raiſed priet © 5 
pulpit, where he may be heard by the whole con- adele a fl h 
gregation, read the whole law to all the people with- „ 8 
out exception, men, women, and children, nay, the of tbe 
very ſlaves to be admitted to the hearing. For when =: m2 
the laws are imprinted in the mind, and thus pre- Fning ho- 
ſerved in the memory, they not only facilitate obedi- leide, or Ol 
ence, but obviate every pretended plea of ignorance. 2 
The laws will allo have more weight on the con- ut, i. Pe 
ſciences of offenders, when they are informed before- „ 
hand of the penalty annexed to the breaking of them. at 
What men receive by the ear is communicated to the 2 
mind ; ſo that being convinced of the wiſdom and r 
excellent tendency of the laws, they ſtand ſelf con- fr 
demned on their violation. = 
Let your children, in particular, be early inſtructed c = 
in theſe laws, as the beſt thing they can be taught, as be 51 
loon as they are capable of diſcipline, and moſt con- "i i 5 
ducive to their preſent and future happineſs. W here- peu Wl <4 
fore, twice a day, morning and evening, they are pe : 
to be reminded of God's mercies in general, and his * 
deliverance of their father's from Egyptian bondage hop 
in particular; it being equally reaſonable to acknow- * 
ledge former bleſſings, as to implore the beſtowal of — 
future. Alr 
BEL g trot 
The principal of God's bleſſings are to be in- Memo 
{ſcribed upon your doors, and the remembrance of * ©" WR... 5 
them is to be ſhewn upon your arms and heads. Theſe Pa men 
are to ſerve as memorials of the power of God, and meat. mer 
his providential care and protection of his people. fore 
way 
Let there be choſen in every city ſeven magiſtrates, ang nors 
luch as have been molt exemplary in the practice of \,.;zu et t 
virtue and righteouſneſs. Let each of theſe magi- thei 
{trates have two aſſiſtants of the tribe of Levi. Let 
thoſe, who are thus choſen in every city, be held in n 
great honour; ſo that no man, in their preſence, may =_ * you, 
preſume to utter irreverent or contumelious words; ü. Main 
for the practice of awe and reſpect towards thoſe | guid 
let over us in high office by God's appointment, tory, 
leads to the love of piety and virtue, and due ve- any | 
neration for the ſacred Majeſty of God himſelf. and t 
There muſt be no appeal from the ſentence of the titud 
judge, whole decree mult be held inviolable, unleſs pom 
it can be rendered apparent that they have taken diida 
bribes to the perverſion of juſtice, or any other Unw 
accuſation can be alledged againſt them, whereb reitre 
it may be proved that they have paſſed an unju than 
ſentence. They mult alſo judge and give ſentence 
without regard to power, intereſt, or affection; and I. 
always prefer juſtice to every other conſideration. dar 
It is a reproach to the Divine Power and Good- for t] 
neſs, to fear human authority before God himſelf. They) 
Juſtice is the power of God. He, therefore, who gra- IVI 
tifies the moſt dignified character to its perverſion, ”_ 
O1 
; eaſily 
(5) The hire of public harlots was given to Venus in Syria, | 
as Lucian informs us; and againſt ſome ſuch vile practice of a Th 
the old idolatars this law ſeems to have been made. mv hd? 
of 


are 


arrogantly ted, 


E 


antly preſumes to uſurp that power himſelf, and 
— the Land and Ruler of the Univerſe with ma- 
nifeſt contempt. If theſe judges cannot determine 
on the point in queſtion, being either miſinformed, 
as to the particulars, or incompetent, as to the know- 
ledge, (which ſometimes happens), let the cauſe un- 
determined be ſent up to the holy city, and there let 
the high prieſt, the prophet, and the ſenate, finally 


decide the controverſy. 


..ormore The teſtimony of a ſingle witneſs ſhall not be 
«nefles. received, but of three, or at leaſt of two, and thoſe 

deut. *i% hole teſtimony is confirmed by their probity and 
unſpotted reputation. 


The teſtimony of a woman cannot be admitted, on 
account of the levity and temerity of the ſe.:. 


woman's 
ſtimony 
t to be 
Imitted, 


> flave or Nor is it lawful for a bondman to be admitted as a 
pndman to witneſs, by reaſon of his degenerate and 1gnoble 
vn. mind; for it is to be ſuſpected that, either awed 

by _; or allured by gain, he will not depole the 
truth. 


wat If any witneſs ſhould be convicted of perjury, let 
a tale him be ſubject to the ſame penalty which he, againſt 
th. whom he bore falſe teſtimony, was to have ſuffered. 


con. Tf homicide be committed in any place, and the 
— _ offender cannot be found our, and it appears, more- 
alaugh. Over, that the man was not ſlain out of malice pre- 
penſe, let diligent enquiry be made after the man 
« =. and rewards propoſed for diſcovering him. It, 
after all this teh and diligence, no information 
can be procured, let the magiſtracy of the cities 
contiguous to the ſpot in which the fact was com- 
mitted, aſſemble together, and meaſure the diſtance 
from the place where the dead body lies. Then let 
the inhabitants of the neareſt city thereunto pur- 
chaſe and heifer, and bring it to a valley, as to a 


9 i place where there is no land ploughed, or trees 
4 lanted, and let them cut the ſinews of the neck of the 
„ eifer. Then the 


rieſts and Levites, and ſenate of 
* that city, ſhall take water, and waſh their hands 
a over the head of the heiter, and they ſhall publicly 
declare, that their hands are innocent of this murder, 
and that they have neither done it themſelves, nor 
been aiding or aſſiſting to any that did it. The ce- 
remony to be finiſhed with offering up prayers to 
Almighty God to preſerve that place and people 

trom the guilt of blood for the time to come. 
| Gol! tary Ariſtocracy appears to be the beſt form of govern- 
< WE... ment, becauſe it veſts the authority in the hands of 
met, men of noble birth and dignihed character. There- 
tore let the Hebrews deſire no other form, but al- 
ways love that form; have the laws for their gover- 


0 1 5 i nors, and govern all their actions by the laws. But 
— | let them ever remember that God is their king, and 
_—_— | 


their ſupreme governor. 


the hut if you ſhould deſire to have a king, ſee that 
ens you elect one of your own nation, who will ſteadily 
. x34, Maintain juſtice, and all the other virtues, being 
guided by God and the laws, as his infallible direc- 
tory, and higheſt wiſdom. Let him not undertake 
any ching without the authority of the high prieſt 
and the ſenate. Let not his mind be ſet upon a mul- 
ttude of wives, nor the glare of treaſure, nor the 
pomp of houles, leſt thereby he become inſolent, and 
Uitdain to ſubmit to the laws. If he ſhould affect an 
unwarrantable power and magnificence, let him be 


| reitrained, that he may not become more important 
than is conſiſtent with the true intereſt of the ſtate. 
1 du It 13 not lawful to remove the boundaries or land- 
: males either of your own land or your neighbours, 
- for they are the beſt ſecurity of the common peace. 
f They ſhould remain firm and immoveable, as a 
= Divine limitation of rights; as a removal ma 
- aſtord cauſe for great broils and conteſts; for thoſe 
3 Whole avarice or ambition admit of no bounds, are 
* eaſtly led to violate the laws. 
bn, 4: The firſt fruits of trees, that bear before the fourth 
of year, from the time of their planting, are neither to 
be offered to God, nor eaten by man; becauſe, not 
ty ted, VEINE produced in proper ſcaſon, they are abortions, 


0.5. 
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But all the fruit that ſhall 


grow in the fourth year, when it comes to matu- 
rity, ſhall be gathered, and brought into the holy 
City, and there expended during the feaſt, which the 


and contrary to nature. 


owner makes for his friends, together with widows 
and orphans : but in the fifth year he ſhall reſerve the 
whole product tor his own ule. 


So not the ground that is planted with vines, for Planting of 
it is ſufficient it affords nouriſhment to that plant, ines. 
nor doth it need to be nouriſhed by the plough. 


The land 1s to be plowed with oxen alone, and no The law of 
other kind of beaſts yoked with them; tor the til- We tough. 


lage mult always be performed by beaits ot the ſame 
ind. 


Let the ſeeds be ſown ſimple and unmixt, not two The ſeed to 
or three ſorts together; tor nature doth not admit bete 
of a commixture of different things. vd rai 

You are not to permit beaſts of different kinds to No adutie. 
gender together; tor there is reaſon to tear that this wi mix- 
unnatural practice may have a corrupt effect on the © 
human ſpecics, as the fouleſt extravagancies have 
taken their riſe from trivial cauſes. W heretore no- 
thing ought to be introduced in converſation, that, 
by a perverle application, may tend to promote a de- 
pravity of manners. Nor ſhould the laws neglect 
mall matters, but provide tor decency of conduct 
and behaviour in all things. 


Let not thoſe that reap, and gather in the corn 
that is reaped, gather in the gleanings allo; but let Cleanings 
them rather leave ſome allowance tor thoſe that are ol wm 0d 
in want of the neceſſaries of life. In like manner, {77 de“ 
when they gather them Frapes at the time of vintage, poor. 
let them Live {ome ſmaller bunches on the vine tor 
the poor; and let them pals over ſome of the fruits 
of the olive-trees, when they gather them, and leave 
them for ſuch as have no kind of proviſion. For the 
advantage ariſing from the exact collection of all, 
will not be ſo conſiderable to the owners, as will arilc 
from the prayers of the poor. God will bleſs the 
land with fertility, and the proprietor with plenty, if 
he is not ſolely attentive to his own gain, but has a 
regard to the wants of the indigent. 


Theox is not to be muzzled when he treads out the The ox not 
corn; for it would be unreaſonable to deny any thing A muc- 
a part in the fruit ol its own labours. 1 
out the 


The traveller, on his journey, muſt not be denied orn. 
to gather and taſte of the ripe fruits, but, on the con- x, EY "0 
trary, permitted to take the ſame treely, whether he gers to be 
be of the country, or a ſtranger. He ſhall depart denied fruit 
ſatisfied with what he has eat, but he is prohibited . 8 
from carrying any away with him. Thole likewile 
who gather grapes, ought not to refuſe a traveller 
to taſte of them, as they bear them to the preſs; 
for it would be very unjuſt, that the good things 
which God hath beſtowed upon mankind in ſuch 
abundance, ſhould be denicd the needy in a imall 
1 eſpecially as the ſeaſon ſoon paſſes away. 

Jay, thoſe are to be invited, that, from a icrupulous 
modeſty, forbear touching, or even aſking tor the 
ſame. If they are Hebrews, they are to be eſteemed 
friends and fellow-ſharers in what you have, being 
of the ſame race. If ſtrangers, we ſhould exercite 
hoſpitality towards them, not thinking we ſuſtain any 
loſs by the imall preſent we make them ot the fruits 
we enjoy through God's bounty. Nor can that be 
ill beſtowed which is thus comenany given to ano- 
ther, ſince the bountitul Father of the Univerſe at- 
fordeth all things in rich abundance, not that any 
individuals ſhould engroſs them, but that they 
ſhould be rendered a common benefit to mankind. 
Nor can men more effectually acknowledge God's 
munificence towards themſelves, than by communi- 
cating a part of his bleſſings to others. Whoſocver 
ſhall preſume to act contrary to what is here pre- 
ſcribed, let him be beaten with forty ſtripes, ſave 
one by the public executioner. Let him undergo 


this puniſhment (which is a moſt ignominious one 
for a freeman) becauſe he was ſuch a ſlave to gain, 
as to ſully his own dignity. It is by all means ex- 
pedient (added Moſes) that you, who have had the 
experience of 52 afflictions in Egypt, and in the de- 

ſert, 
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ſert, ſhould be affected with tenderneſs and com- 

aſſion for others in like circumſtances; and as you 
— now obtained plenty yourſelves, through the 
mercy and providence of God, that you ſhould diſ- 
tribute of that plenty, by the like ſympathy, to ſuch 
as ſtand in need of it. 


The third 


Beſides the two yearly tenths already appointed to 
tythe to be p 


hy be paid, (the one to the Levites, the other towards 
comm the the charges of the holy feſtivals,) you are to bring 
widows and every third year a third (a) tythe, to be diſtributed 
orphans. to thoſe that want, to widows and to orphans. But 
The firſt as to the ripe fruits, let them carry that which firſt 
48645 "7pm ripens unto the temple, and after thankſgiving to 
temkfe. God for theearth which brought them forth, and 
which he had given them for a poſſeſſion, and. hav- 

ing likewiſe offered thoſe ſacrifices which the law 
commanded them to bring, let them give the firſt 

fruits to the prieſt. But when any one hath done 

this, and has brought the tythe of all that he hath, 
together with thoſe firſt fruits that are for the Le- 

vites, and for the feſtivals, let him, when he is ready 

to return home, ſtand before the holy temple, give 

thanks to God, that he has delivered them from their 
grievous treatment in Egypt, given them a goodly 

Rand, and permitted them to enjoy the fruits thereof; 

and when he has openly teſtified that he has fully 

paid the tythes according to the law and appoint- 

ment of Moles, let him intreat God that he will ever 

be merciful and gracious to him, and continue to be 

ſo to all the Hebrews, both by preſerving the good 

things which he hath already given them, and by 


adding what it is {till in his power to beſtow upon 
them. 


When men are of years to marry, let them make 
choice of virgins, born of honelt parents, and vir- 
tuouſly educated. And he that does not take a vir- 
gin to wife, let him not ſeduce the wife of another 
man, to the diſquiet and affliction of her huſband. 
No plea for Let not a freeman marry a bond-woman, though his 
a rreeman affection ſhould ſtrongly incline him ſo to do; for 
ries a bond- it is Praiſe-worthy and honourable to govern our 
woman. - paſſions. Furthermore, let no man marry an harlot; 


tor God will not receive her matrimonial oblations, 


Laws on 
wedlock. 


No man is 
to marry an 


2 17" children are more laudably and virtuoully inclined, 


who are deſcended from honeſt parents, than thoſe 
who ipring from a ſhameful alliance contracted by 
impure deſires. 


If any one has eſpouſed a woman as a virgin, and 

Penalty of afterwards finds that ſhe is not ſo; let him accule 

a woman her, and bring his action, adducing all the proots 

6 * he can to juſtify his ſuſpicion. On the other hand, 

and no Jet the woman's cauſe be defended by her father, her 

found fo. brother, or the next a-kin. If ſhe be acquitted of the 

charge alledged againſt her, her accuſer ſhall be 

bound to live in wedlock with her, nor ſhall the mar- 

riage hereafter be annulled, unleſs upon poſitive evi- 

dence. But he that ſhall raſhly, and without cauſe, 

ſlander his wife, ſhall be puniſhed with thirty- nine 

{tripes, and ſtand condemned in a fine of fifty ſhe- 

kels to her father. If it be proved that the woman 

has been corrupted before her marriage, ſhe ſhall be 

ſtoned to death tor not having preſerved her virginity 

till ſhe was lawfully married; but if ſhe be the 
daughter of a prieſt, ſhe ſhall be burnt alive. 


If any man hath two wives, and he is particularly 
attached to one of them, either from affection, beau- 
ty, or any other motive, while the other is of leſs eſ- 
teem, and the ſon of her that is beloved be the young- 
er, demands the prerogative of the elder from the 
attachment of his father to his mother, and would 

The right thereby attain a double portion of his father's patri- 
of primo- mony (for lo much our ordinances import) let not this 
6 ve by any means be granted: for it is unjuſt that he, who 
transferred is the elder by birth, ſhould be deprived of his right 
toa vounger On the father's diſpoſition of his eſtate, becauſe his 
Child, 1 2 — - 
mother poſſeſied not an equal ſhare in his affection. 


{a) Joſephus's plain and expreſs interpretation of this law 
of Moſes, that the Jews were' bound every third year to pay 
three tythes, that to che Levites, that for ſacrifices at Jeruſa- 


T HE 


becauſe ſhe hath diſhonoured herſelf: beſides thole 


JE W 5. 


If any man ſhall have debauched a maiden con- 
tracted to another, and with her content, they ſhall 
both be puniſhed with death, as they are both equally 
guilty of fin; the man for corrupting the woman, 
and the woman for conſenting: the one for ſeducing 
the woman into a preference ot inordinate gratifi- 
cation, to an honourable marriage; the other for 

roſtituting herſelf either from inclination or profit. 

f a man force a woman when ſhe is alone, and 
has none to come to her aſſiſtance, let him openly 
be put to death. Let him that hath corrupted a 
virgin, not yet eſpouſed, marry her. But if the fa- 
ther of the damſel approves not of her being his 
wife, let him pay fifty ſhekels as a reparation for the 
injury. 


He that deſires to be ſeperated from his wife from 
any cauſe whatever (as many cauſes happen amongſt 
men) let him confirm it in writing, that he will never 
more entertain her again; for, by this divorce, ſhe 
may be at liberty to marry another huſband, and re- 
fuſe the former. But if it happens that ſhe be 11] 
uſed by the ſecond, or that, he being dead, the firſt 
would take her again in marriage, 1t 1s not lawtul 
tor the wite to return to him. 


If a woman's huſband dies, and leaves her without 
children, let the brother of the decealed marry the 
widow, and let him call the ſon born to him by his 
brother's name, and educate him as the heir to his 
Inheritance; for this procedure will be for the bene. 
fit of the public, as names and families ſhould be 
preſerved, and their poſſeſſions kept entire. This 
will alſo be for the ſolace of wives under their at- 
fiction, that they are to be married to the next rela- 
tions of their former huſbands. But if the brother 
refuſe to marry her, let the woman come before the 
lenate and proteſt, that, though ſhe offered to con- 
tinue in the family, and bear him children, her huſ- 
band's brother had given her a repulſe, and thereby 
caſt a diſhonour on his memory. The ſenate ſhall 
then demand of the brother the reaſons of his retu- 
lal. Whatever cauſe he aſſigns, the point mult come 
to this iſſue. The woman ſhall looſe the {ſandals of 
the brother, and ſpit in his face, telling him, that he 
delerves this reproachful treatment from her, as hav- 
ing injured the memory of the deceaſed. - After this 
he departs the court with a brand of infamy which 
he carries to his grave, and the widow is free to mar- 
ry where ſhe pleaſes. 


If any man take captive a maid, wife, or widow, 2" * 


and is diſpoſed to marry her, let him not be allowed 


to cohabit with her before ſhe has ſhaved her head, o 


put on her mourning habit, and lamented her rela- 


tions and friends that were ſlain in the battle; that, ., 
by this means, ſhe may give vent to her ſorrow tor the: mit 


them, and after that may betake herſelf to tealting 
and matrimony. It is reaſonable for him who takes 
a woman to have children by her, to gratify the in- 
clinations of his wife, and not merely purſue his own 
will and pleaſure, regardleſs of what is agrecable to 
her. But when thirty days are paſt, as the time of 
mourning, (for ſo many are ſufficient to prudent 
perſons tor lamenting the deareit friends), then let 
them proceed to the marriage. If the man be too 
fickle, or too proud, to retain her as his wite, ler 
him not have it in his power to make her his {lave 
again, bur let her go whither ſhe pleaſes, and have 
the privileges of a tree woman, as by the marriage 
ſhe hath purchaſed her liberty. 


As to thoſe young perſons who deſpiſe their pa- 04 
rents, and, inſtead ot paying them honour, behave ful 


themſelves undutifully and contemptuouſly, either 
becauſe they are aſhamed of them, or think them- 
ſelves wiſer than they; in the firtt place let their 
parents (whom nature has conſtituted their judges) 
admoniſh them to this purport: * That they co- 
** habited together not tor the ſake of pleaſure, or 
the augmentation of their wealth, by uniting their 


lem, and this for the indigent, the widows, and the orphans, 
is fully confirmed by the practice of good old Tobit, even 
when he was a captive in Aſſyria. 

ſtocks, 
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ſtocks, but that they might have children to com- Let him that hath ſtolen cattle pay four-fold for 
fort them in their old age. That when they were what is loſt, unleſs it be an ox, in which cale the 
born they took them up with joy and gladneſs, and thief is to pay five-fold: but if the offending party 
rendered God the moſt unteigned thanks tur them is ſo poor that he cannot pay the fine, let him be his 
brought them up with the tendereſt care, and ſpared ſervant to whom he was adjudged by the law to 


* 


nothing that ſeemed neceſſary for their preſervation, pay it. 
and inſtruction in whatever was molt excellent. 8 
That now, ſince it is reaſonable to pardon the er- If one Hebrew be ſold to another, let him ſerve Cafe off 
rors of thoſe who are young, it ſhould tuffice them || him fix years, and on the ſeventh let him go tree, js ove tie- 
to have given ſo many indications of contempt of But if it ſhould ſo fall out that he hath children in other. 
I their parents; and they ſhould theretore retorm, and his maſter's houle by any female ſervant, and be d11- 
8 act more wilely for the time to come. 'T hat they poled, from good will to his maſter, and natural at- 
ſhould remember God is diſpleaſed with thoſe who tection to his wife and children, to continue in ſer— 
are undutiful to their parents, becauſe he is himſelt || vice, let him be tet free only in the year ot the ju- 
the Father of the whole race of mankind, and ſeems bilee, together with his wife and children. 
to bear part of that diſhonour which falls upon earth- Wie 3 
ly parents, when they do not meet with ſuitable returns If any man find gold or ſilver upon the highway, u !* 
= Ko their children. And finally, that they ſhould let him enquire after him that Joſt it, and make the imme. 
* bear in mind the ſeverity of the puniſhment which proclamation of the place where he found it, in or- diate pro- 
the law inflicts on the diſobedient, and which the || der to the reſtoring it, as not deeming it juſt to as“ we 
affectionate parent hopes the child will never expe- avail himſelt of the misfortune of another. The ; 
rience.“ lame rule is to be oblerved with reſpect to cattle 


: ſtrayed and wandering in a deſert. It the owner be 
If the obſtinacy and perverſeneſs of children are not preſently diſcovered, let the hinder keep them to 


— 1 removed by ſuch admonitions, let them be treed || himſelt, and appeal to God that he has not purloin— 
children to from the reproach which their former erorrs de- ed what belongs to another. 
beu de puniſhed ler ved, as it will redound to the honour of the law. . beafts i 
* 1 2 and the happineſs of parents. But if it ſhould It is not lawful to paſs by any beaſt that is over- d, 
tu appen that neither authority vr advice can effect a |] burthened, or bemired upon the way, but to help and «© be ticles 
wa re formation of manners, and that rebellious chil- preſerve it as if it was your own property. 
* dren will {till perſiſt in incorrigible obſtinacy, the 
law mult then be put in execution. Let ſuch, there- It is alſo a duty to direct the ignorant traveller in 8 
fore, be brought by thoſe very parents, whom they |} his way, and give him the beſt direction and advice je, is be 
have ſo flagrantly offended by their diſobedience, out to ſet him torward on his journey. It is barbarous et right in 


ot the city, with a multitude following, and let to ſport with him, or caule a delay in the proſecu- * . 
them be itoned to death, and there continue one || tion of his bulinels. 
whole day expoled to public view, and at night be 


Public ene» buried with infamy. All who are ſentenced to death Let no man revile his fellow who 1s cither deaf, 

nes tobe by the laws are buried in the ſame manner. Public || blind, or dumb. 

14. enemies are not to be denied burial, nor is any dead 
body to lie above ground. The law preſcribes the If any man ſtrikes another upon a ſudden quarrel, . 
puniſhment, to which juſtice enjoins an exact adhe- and it be not with a weapon, let him that is {ſmitten cerning af- 
rence. be avenged on the aggreſſor immediately, by return- faults, 46. 


ESE ing the lame number of blows as he had received. 
No lending Tet no Hebrew lend to another upon uſury, nor But if he that was ſtruck be carried home, lie fick 


2 n e take uſury either upon meat or drink; for it is illi- many days, and then dies, there ſhall lic no act ion of 

brew bro- beral to take advantage of the misfortunes of our murder in the caſe; but 1t he that 1s ſmitten reco- 

ther, brethren. Count 1 ſufficient, when you have aſſiſt- vers, the other party ſhall pay the whole expence he 1 
ed a brother in a caſe of extremity, that he acknow- || has been ſubject to during the whole time of his | 


wn of the kind office with gratitude. Charity brings lickneſs. 


with it its own reward, being ever attended with the 

conlolation of an approving conſcience, and an ap- If any man ſhall kick a woman with child, fo penatty on 
14 proving God. that ſhe miſcarries, the judges ſhall mulét him a beating a 
aid. ſum of money for the loſs of a ſubject, beſides an- woman, and 
dt Lawrela=a= Thoſe who borrow either money, or any kind of || other ſum of money by way of fine to the woman's e 


eto bor ſaleable commodity, let them cheartully reſtore the huſband; but if ſhe die of the {troke, the man mult 
8 fame as ſoon as Providence ſhall enable them ſo to || die, according to the law of lite for life. 
do; laying it up, as it were, in their own treaſuries, 
and juſtly expecting to receive it thence when occa- If there ſhould be found in the poſſeſſion of any p,,,;n... 
ſion e Hebrew, the preparation of any poiſon that may of poiſoners 
| cauſe death, or any other harm, he ſhall ſuffer death; 

But if the debtor has neither ſhame or conſcience, or undergo the ſame injury that he would have 1 
to induce him to reſtore what he has borrowed, the brought upon them for whom the preparation was | ti 
creditor ſhall not enter his houſe and. take a pledge || made. | 1 
before judgement be given concerning it: but let 
him demand it at the door, where the debtor himſelf He that maimeth any man, let him undergo the 1% , 
is to deliver it, without the leaſt oppoſition to him ſame himſelf, and be deprived of the like member of 8 
that comes upon him under the protection of the which he hath deprived the other, unleſs he that is e 
law. If he wh gave the pledge be in good circum- || maimed ſhall think fit to compound for it with mo- 
ſtances, let the creditor retain it till he has repaid his ney; for the law admits of a man's being ſo far a 
due; but if he be indigent, let it be returned before || judge in his own cale, as to moderate the rigour of 
the going down of the ſun, eſpecially if the pledge || a penalty for an injury done to himſelf. 
be a garment, that the poor man may not want a co- 
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ch vering in the night, for God himſelf ſhews mercy to Let him that is owner of an ox that is miſchiey- , 
the poor. ous, and given to goring, kill him. If an ox gores Qno%., 
: any one, let him be immediately ſtoned to death, wa gore, 
Working It is not lawful to take a mill, or any utenſil be- || and no man preſume to eat of his fleſh; but if his f 
wenil not longing thereunto, in as a pledge; leſt the debtor be owner be convicted, as knowing the fiercenels of the | 
«71:4... thereby deprived of inſtruments to obtain the means beaſt, and not keeping him up, he ſhall himſelf | 
ot a livlihood, and be expoſed to extreme want. ſuffer death, as being acceſſary to the death of an- 1 
Of meft. other man. 'W 
Let it be death to ſpirit away, or ſteal a man; and | 
he that hath purloined gold or ſilver, let him pay If the ox hath killed a man or maid ſervant, let 
double. him be ſtoned, and the owner pay thirty ſhekels 
IN | 3 ; to the maſter of him that was ſlain: but if it be an 
ſealing *. If any man lay a thief in the act of ſtealing, or ox that is thus ſmitten and killed, let boch the oxen, 


breaking into the houſe, he ſhall be held guiltlets. that which {mote the other, and that which was Ki! 3 


I 
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ed, be ſold, and let the price be divided between the 

two owners. ; 

No pitor  Letthoſe that dig a well or pit, be careful to lay 

leftuncover- Planks over them, and ſo keep them ſhut as not to 

ed, inder the drawing of water, but to give notice of 
danger, and thereby prevent man or beaſt from fall- 
ing into them. In caſe any one's beaſt ſhould fall 
into a well or pit thus digged, and not ſhut up, and 
periſh, the owner of the ground ſhall make ſatisfac- 
tion to the value of the beaſt. 

de ever is Whoever has received any thing in truſt for the 

truſt is to be Uſe of another man, let him preſerve it as ſacred, and 

held facred. not, on any conſideration, to be touched by man or 
woman, though immenſe profit was to accrue, and 
there was no poſſibility of bringing it to light. It 
is fit that a man's conſcience ſhould direct him, as 
the only judge and evidence of what we do, and 
whether we do well or ill. Let this conſcience bear 
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3 Let all military operations, whether at preſent, or Adee in 

in future, be carried on out of your own bounda- ple var, 
ries. Before you actually wage war, ſend ambaſſa- 
dors to thoſe who are your voluntary enemies: for it 
is expedient to expoſtulate with them, before you 
proceed to acts of hoſtility, and aſſure them that, al- 
though you have a numerous army, provided with 
horſes, arms, and all warlike accoutrements, and 
moreover, a God, whole power has ever been exerted 
in your behalt; do you, however, deſire them not to 
compel you to fight againſt them, nor to take from 
them what they have, which, indeed, would be your 
Bain, though it would tend to their irreparable lots. 

ut if your competitors ſhould think fit to put the 
cauſe upon a trial of war, lead your army againſt 
them, committing the government of the whole to 
God, and next, under him, to the braveſt man tor 
arms, policy, and courage, that you can pitch upon 
as vicegerent. Do not have many principal officers, 
as, beſides being an obſtacle to action, thro* want of 


nnovaitors 


inward teſtimony, and alſo induce him ſo to act, as 
to procure him commendation trom others; but let 
him chiefly have regard to God, from whom no 
wicked man can be concealed. But if he in whom 


agreement, they treq rer and impede exe- 
cution and diſpatch. L.ook well tothe choice of your 
levies; let them be of choſen men, endowed with ex- 


nd 1d011- 


ot the law, 
2 
ters, arc fo 
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the truſt was repoſed, without any fraud, loſe what 
was depoſited with him, let him come before the 
ſeven judges, and there make oath, in the preſence 


traordinary ſtrength of body, and hardineſs of mind. 
Diſmiſs the timid part, leſt they deſert in the hour of 
action, and ſo afford an advantage to your enemies. 


4 
of God, that nothing has been loſt willingly, or with You ſhall exempt from obligation thoſe to ſerve 
a fraudulent — 2 he ſhall then ſtand acquitted, who have lately built them houſes, and have not oc- 5 
and depart blameleſs: but if it ſhall be made appear || cupied them a year, and thole who have planted vine- A 


that he hath made ule of the leaſt part of what was 
committed to him, let him be condemned to make 
good the whole of the depoſit. 


The labour. 
er muſt be 
paid his hire 


The ſame punQuality is to be obſerved with re- 
ſpect to paying the labourer his hire. Be it ever 
remembered, that you are not to detraud a poor man 
of his wages, being ſenſible that Providence has 
allotted him thoſe wages, inſtead of land and other 


parture from the grand inſtitution of nature. 


Let this be the conſtitution of your political laws 
in times of peace, and God will preſerve this excel- 
lent ſettlement free from diſturbance. But as hu- 
man affairs are precarious, and troubles and dan- 
gers will happen, either undeſigned or intentional, 
it will be neceſſary to lay down ſome rules for ob- 
viating theſe contingencies; that ſo being apprized 
betore-hand what ought to be done, you may have 
{alurary counſels ready when you want them, and 
may not then be unprovided, and fall into diſagree- 
abic circumitances, | 


u May you continue in the quiet poſſeſſion of the 

Keep ro 2 land that God hath allotted you, and reap the fruit 

tome, and Of your indultry and patience, without the hazard 

diſcipline. Ot Open enemies from abroad, or of worſe enemies 
amongſt profeſſed friends. A ſchiſm at home would 
endanger the laws, cuſtoms, diſcipline, and religion 
of your forefathers, which are the ordinances of God 
himſelf, being warranted by the authority of his Di- 
vine approbation. From thele conſtitutions you are 
never to depart. 

I 


militar; ſet- 
yards, and have not yet reaped the fruits, as well ag vice. 
thoſe who are betrothed, or have lately taken to them- 
ſelves, wives; leſt having their minds ſet upon thoſe 
objects, they tear to hazard their lives, and become 


daitardly and pulillanimous. 


3 


When you have pitched your camp, take care to 
avoid whatever is cruel. If engaged in a ſiege, you 
want timber for the making of warlike implements, 


Good order 
to be obferv» 
ed in the 


15 poſſeſſions. Nor is the payment to be delayed, but || do not cut down truit-trees, but ſpare them, con- camp. 
375 made to the full due upon the ſame day that his ſidering that they were planted and reared for the No nun- 
KM work is finiſhed; for the labourer ſhould not be de- benefit of man. If they could ſpeak, they would de 
| f prived of the immediate ule of that for which he has |] expoſtulate with you on the impropriety of deſtroy- 
| toiled. ing that, which was no cauſe of the war, for the ſer- 
1 | | vice of it. 
! Children are not to be puniſhed for the iniquity | 
& | Children of their parents; but where they preſerve a reputable When you have the fortune to overcome in battle, e vane 
benen character, deſerve pity for the misfortune of ſuch |] give no quarter to thoſe of your enemies who were to be give. 
* = iuquity alliances. Nor are the ſins of children to be imputed obſtinare and ſtood it out, but preſerve the reſt, and The. Can. 
of their pa- to their fathers, while young perſons indulge them- || make them your tributaries, excepting the Canaan- sd a. 
3 ſelves in practices different from what they had been ites: thoſe you are to extirpate, even the whole na- 
4 inſtructed in, and this through their proud refuſal of || tion, root and branch. 
| 11 ſuch inſtruction. 
10 ; Let no man aſſume the habit of a woman, nor wo- 
Wh Let thoſe who have made themſelves eunuchs be || man that of a man, eſpecially in a military action. 
1 held in deteſtation, and be ſeclued from the con- 
| verſe of ſociety, as having deprived themſelves of This was the form of political government left us The fem of 
' their manhood, to the dilappointment of the main || by Mofes. He had already delivered laws in writing, the Hebrv 
K end of their creation. The depravity of their minds || which he had compiled forty years before. Of theſc g 
1 mutt lead them to make ſo unnatural an experiment || we ſhall treat on a future occaſion. 2 
1 on their bodies; for it is evident, that when the ſoul 
is effeminate, that effeminacy is diffuſed through- After this he held aſſemblies for ſeveral ſucceſſive a prophet- 
my er out the whole frame. Wherefore Jet neither man, days, awarding bleſſings to thoſe who conformed to cal hymn 
den. hor any living creature, be caſtrated, for it is a de- the laws, and denouncing curles againſt thoſe who 8 


tranſgreſſed them. He then recited a kind of poetic 
ſong, compoſed in hexameter verte, and containing 
a prediction of future events, in the very order in 
which ane © ab. without yariation, as to time or 
matter. This ſong was inſerted in the holy book. 

To the prieſts he delivered his books, with the ark, 
in which were depoſited the ten commandments, 
written on two tables. He left it in charge to the 
people as ſoon as they were in poſſeſſion of the 
> promiſed land, and had fixed their ſettlement, to 
avenge themſelves on the Amalekites, for the injuries 
they had formerly done them in the deſert. 


He alſo enjoined them, on the conqueſt of Canaan, 
and extenuating the inhabitants, to erect an altar to 
the eaſtward, near the city of Shechem, berween the 
mountains Garizim on the right hand, and Gebal on 
the left, and to divide the army in ſuch a manner, 
that ſix tribes ſhould be in each of the mountains, 
with the prieſts and Levites. They were to offer up 
prayers alternately, imploring divine bleſſings on 
thole who kept the holy commandments, and ob- 
ſerved the ſtatutes of Moſes, the lawgiver. At the 
cloſe, the tribes upon Gebal, in acclamations, by way 

| 0 
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of reſponſe, ſignified an Amen, or, beit /o. Curſes 
were then denounced and ratifed in the fame man- 
ner as the bleſſings. 'Theic benedictions and impre- 
cations were committed to writing tor tuture re- 
terence. He allo ordered them to be inſcribed on 
ach ſide ot the altar, the people at the lame time ſa- 
crificing and offering up burnt-offerings ; though 
after that day they never offered ſacrifice upon it, 
being deemed unlawtul. Theſe arc the ordinances 
of Moles, which, by the Hebrew nation, are moſt 
religiouſly oblerved to this day. 


The next day Moſes called a general aſſembly of 
the people, men, women, and children, even {laves 
not excepted, and bound them, by a ſolemn oath, to 
the obſervance of the laws according to the will 
of God, from which they were not, in any point, 


The peopic 
ound by 


£190 to deviate, from motives of favour, tear, nor any 
bother pretence whatſoever. It any individual, ever 
lo near and dear to them, or any collective body, 
Igor? WAS to attempt an innovation, and thereby a diſſo- 
& 116 law, lution, of the form of government eſtabliſhed by 
an di, them, the people were to take a general vengeance 
tere, are ft 


on him or them, and exterminate perſon and poſtet- 
ſions from the face ot the carth. But if, by ſome 
means that might prevent, they could not avenge 
themiclves in this manner, they were to join in a 
protelt againſt ſuch impious proceedings, as totally 
oppolite to their conſent and approbation. Io 
theie particulars the multirude bound themſelves by 
oath- 


Moſes added ſome inſtructions as to the form of 
ſacrifice, and the meaſures of proceeding in great en- 
terprizes, referring them, for aſſurance ot the Divine 
approbation, to the ſtones on the brealt-plate of the 
high-prieſt, as already deſcribed. 


While Moſes was preſent, Joſhua, by a prophetic 
impulſe, foretold what he was to do tor the welfare 
ot the people, either in the conduct ot war abroad, 
or the adminiſtration of government at home, pre- 
paring them, by this introductory addreſs, for com- 
pliance with a new mode of diſcipline. He laid, 
that, by inſpiration of God, he was authorized to 
declare, that if they violated the ſacred inſtitutions 
of their religion and laws, they ſhould fall into the 
direſt calamities; their poſſeſſions ſhould become a 
prey to ſtrangers, their cities ſhould be ranſacked, 
their temples laid in aſhes, and themſelves told as 
ſlaves to a mercileſs people, till they came at laſt too 
late to repentance, He added that God would, in 
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but yet they were to torteit theſe bleſſings not once 
only, but often. 


Moſes then appointed Joſhua to lead the Hebrew 
army againſt the Canaanites, aſſuring him of the 
Iivine aid and protection, and preſaging the 
choicelt bleflings to the people. He then took 
us farewcil in an addreſs to the following pur- 
ort: 


Dincc it is the will of God that I go to my 
tathers, and that this be the day of my de- 
pParture, it becomes me, in your preſence, to 
© acknowledge the providential care he has ex- 
erciſed towards you and your affairs, not only in 


ce 


— —— — —— 


_ 


(7) There were mountains ſituated in the country of the 
Moabites, between the two rivers Arnon and Jordan, and 
commanded à moſt extenſive proſpect of the land of Canaan. 
One fart of theſe mountains was diſtinguiſned by the name 
of Nebo, as appears from Deut. xxxii. 49. but if we com- 
pare this with Deut. xxxiv. 1. we ſhall find that Nebo and 
Piſgah were one and the ſame mountain. If, therefore, there 
Was any diſtinction between the names, it was probably this, 
that the top of the mountain was more peculiarly called Piſ- 
ah, which ſigniſies to elevate or raiſe up, and, therefore, 
may very properly denote the 2%, or /urmit, of any moun- 
tain, Not far from Nebo was Berh-peor, which was probably 
ſo called from ſomes demy of that name, worſhipped by the 


Moabites. 
As the place of his interment was not known, ſo no 


public monument could be erected on the ſpot to his memory; 

ut, that no particle of his greatneſ, might be loſt, his ſuc- 

ceſſor, Joſhua, (who, no doubt, was the author of the laſt chap- 

ter of rag ans nas there given him an honvurable epi- 
0. 


1 


time, reſtore their cities, with their temples alſo; 
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* your deliverance from the extremeſt miſeries, but 
in conterring upon you innumerable and ineſti- 
** wable bleflings: nor can 1 but acknowledge, as 
1 duty bound, the Divine direction and aflittance 
in all my endeavours tor your advantage and pro- 
lperity, in the promotion of which 1 was but a The la 


OF: :THE 


addtets and 


mere inſtrument, whilſt God himſelf was the qc of 
grand author and finiſher. For all his mercics I Noten tothe 
render him unteigned praiſes and thankigivings, Ferie. 
and to his gracious protection, as a dying man, I 
commend you. Remember to ſerve and honour 

that Supreme Being, who alone is intitled to your 
adoration and worthip. Eſteem his laws as the 

molt valuable of all his bountics. Call to mind 

that a human Jaw-giver would think it the higheit 
indignity to have his ordinances contemned, and 

his authority trampled upon; and then reflect 

what muit be the awful conſequence ot being 
ſummoned to appear betore the tribunal of an in- 
cenled God, for wiltul contempt and breach of 

his commandments.” 


This farewell addreſs was accompanied with ſe— 
veral bleſſings on the tribes, prelages of their future 
deſtiny, and torrents of tears from the multitude, Moſes uni. 
the women beating their breaſts, and the very clul- mens © 
dien expreſſing extreme regret, at the approaching 
death ot their great leader. In hort, the lamenta- 
tion was univerial. I hole in advanced life grieved 
tor the loſs of ſo conſtant and vigilant a protector; 
thoſe in early lite, that they ſhould be deprived of 
lo able a guide. 


But none were more fenſibly affected upon this 
occaſion than the grand comtorter himſelf; tor not- 
withilanding his profeſſed contempt of death, and 
reſignation to the will of God, and the law ot na- 
ture, yet theſc teſtimonies of the affection of the 
people ſo vercame him, that he could not refrain 
from tears. As he went to the place where he was 
to vaniſh from their ſight, they followed him weep- 
ing; but he beckoned with his hand, to thole at a 
diſtance, to ſtop where they were; and deſired thote 
who were near, not to interrupt the peace of his Jait 
hours. At his importunity they ſtood i111], but not 
without bewailing the calamity of ſo general a lots. 
He was accompanied only by the ſenate, Ifleazar, 
the high- prieſt, and Joſhua, his ſucceſſor. 


As ſoon as they came to Abarim (a), or Nebo, a 
mountain over againlt Jericho, which affords a „ . 

F | a _ d Ay Moſes withe 
proſpect of the fair and fruitful land of Canaan, he ;, 4.14 
diſmiſſed the ſenate, and, as he was embracing Elca- the hand of 
zar and Joſhua, and ditcourting with them, a cloud C. 
iuddenly environed him, and he was tranflatcd into 
a certain valley. The ſacred records ſay that he nicppears 
died, Jeſt men ſhould imagine, from his extraor- as covered 
dinary virtues, that he was yet alive and with withaclouds 
God (9. 


Moſes lived 120 years, a third part of which, 
within one month, he was ruler of the Hebrews. He 
died on the laſt month of the year, and on the firſt 
day of the month, called, by the Macedonians, 
Diſtrus, but by us, Adar. 


Moſes was a man of ſingular underſtanding 7c), 
which 


taph, which may be thus paraphraſed :—See Deut. xxxiv. 
10, 11, 12. 


What prophet by the ſacred breath inſpir'd, 

What friend of God, with holy raptures fir'd, 

W hoſe deathleſs name can equal plories ſhare, 

Or with God's ſervant Moſes can compare ? 

With mortal eyes th? Inviſible he ſaw; 

On trembling Sina's top receiv'd the law : 

From Egypt's fetters ranſom'd Iſrael brought, 

And in their fight great ſigns and wonders wrought, 


(c) The character of Moſes has been delineated by a varicty 
of inſpired, as well as prophane, writers, all of whom acknow- 
ledge him to have been the moſt excellent legiſlator and hifto- 
rian ever known. The inſtances of his conduct related through 
the courſe of his hiſtory, ſufficiently convince us of the truth of 
this aſſertion, and that he was a moſt profound philoſopher, a 
ſcilful general, an eminent prophet, and a faithful guardian of 
the people. 

Q i ke 
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which he applied to the wiſeſt purpoſes. He was a 
perfect orator, capable of expreſſing, in the moſt 
ſtriking light, his own feelings, and working moſt 
effectually upon the paſſions of others. e Was 
moreover a ſkilful general, an eminent prophet, 
and a faithful guardian of the people. The people 


——— 


The commendation which the author of Eccleſiaſticus gives 
Moſes, is expreſſed in theſe words: Moſes (ſays he) was be- 
4% loved of God and men, and his memorial is bleſſed. The 
„Lord made him like to the glorious ſaints, and magnified 
«© him ſo, that his enemies ſtood in fear of him. By his word 
he cauſed the wonders to ceaſe, and he made him glorious 
in the ſight of kings, gave him commandment for his people, 
«© and ſhewed him part of his glory, He ſanctified him in his 
faithfulneſs and meekneſs, and choſe him out of all men, 
He made him to hear his voice, and brought him into the 
dark cloud, and gave him commandments before his face, 
«© even the law of life and knowledge, that he might teach 
1% Jacob his covenant, and Iſrael his judgments.” Chap. xlv. 
46 1— . 

The character St. Auguſtin gives of Moſes is ſhort, but at 
the ſame time very expreſſive: He was (ſays he) the moſt 
4% faithful ſervant of God; humble in wiſhing to decline ſo 
«« weighty a miniſtry, but dutiful in undertaking it; juſt in 
« keeping, and reſolute in executing it; vigilant in govern- 
6 rd, itri&t in juſtice ; jealous in love; and patient in ſuf- 
« fering.” 

The . St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to the Hebrews, ſpeaks 
of Moſes as follows: By faith (ſays he) Moſes, when he 
«© was come to age, refuſed to be called the ſon of Pharaoh's 
« daughter, chooſing rather to ſuffer adverſity with the people 
* of God, than to enjoy the pleaſures of ſin for a — 
„ By faith he forſook Egypt, not fearing the king's diſplea- 
« ſure. Through faith he inſtituted the paſſover and effuſion 
*© of blood, leſt he that ſlew the firſt- born ſhould touch them. 
«« By faith he paſſed through the Red Sea as on dry land, 


this great and holy man. He not only maintained 
an excellent character 8 cotemporaries, but 
his writings have tranſmitted his fame to immortal 
ages. Thus much for the end of Moſes. 


—— — 


* which, when the Egyptains attempted to do, they were ſwal- 
„ lowed up.” 

St. Stephen, the Protomartyr, in ſpeaking of Moſes, ſays 
thus: “ Moſes was mighty in word and deed; to whom, in 
* the wilderneſs of mount Sinai, an angel appeared in a flame 
of fire in a buſh. Him God ſent for a prince and a deli- 
verer of the people, by reſcuing them from a ſervile ſtate of 
„bondage, which he accompliſhed after doing wonders and 
% miracles in the land of Egypt. This is he that was in the 
* congregation (the church) in the wilderneſs, and converſed 
„ with our fathers, who received the lively oracles to give un- 
6 RN” 

The character given of Moſes by St. Ambroſe is as follows: 
«© Moſes (ſays he) was the Figure of that Preceptor that was 
e to come, who ſhould preach the Goſpel, fulfil the Old Teſ- 
© tament, build the New, and feed the people with celeſtial 
% aliment, Hence the dignity of the human condition is ſo 
„highly advanced, that he is called by the name of God, 
© [I have made thee a god to Pharach. Exod. vii. 1. that is, I 
© have given thee authority to ſpeak to him in my name, 
« And, indeed, he became his character; for he was maſter 
of his paſſions, not inclined to worldly defires, but, in mind 
and body, endeavoured to conduct himſelf after the likeneſs 
of that perfection of his God, as far as nature would per- 
«© mit. And, therefore, we read quite differently of him, to 
* what we do of others, who die through ſome defect of nature. 
With him it was otherwiſe; for, notwithſtanding his great 
age, he retained the uſe of all his faculties to the laſt, his 
eyes not failing, nor his natural force abated ; but died ac- 
* cording to the word of the Lord.“ 
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mourned for him thirty days; nor did ever any 
hoes ſo deeply affect them, as upon the death of 
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[Including a Period of about Three Hundred and Fifty- ſeven Vears.] 


CHAP. 


oſhua ſucceeds Moſes. Sends ſpies into Canaan. They 

"ne fo ge alle Rahab, Jericho be- 
feged , and laid waſte by the Hebrews. Foſhua forms 
a league with the Gibeonites. Obtains a complete 
conqueſt over the Canaanites. Divides their lands 
among the different tribes, Lot of each tribe. Death 
and character of Joſbua. 


FT E R the accuſtomed ceremonies were 
over, and the laſt duty paid to the memory 
of Moles, Joſhua ordered the people to get 
themſelves in readineſs for marching, and, 

in the mean time, diſpatched certain perſons to Je- 

richo, in order to learn the ſtrength of the place, and 
the diſpoſition of the inhabitants. On this occaſion 
he convened the leaders of the tribes of Reuben and 

Gad, and the half tribe of Menaſſes: the latter ot 

whom had been promiſed to ſettle in the country of 

the Amorites, which includes a ſeventh part of the 
land of Canaan. 


When theſe leaders were aſſembled together, Jo- 
ſua reminded them of the promites they had made 
to Moles, and earneſtly intreated them, not only for 
his ſake, but alſo for their own, to fulfill their en- 
gagement. They chearfully complied with Joſhua's 
requeſt, and immediately joined his army with a body 
Ot 50,000 men. 


Joſhua having received this aſſiſtance, marched 
with his whole army about ſixty furlongs towards 
the banks of the river Jordan. They had ſcarce 
pitched their rents, before the ſpies, who had been 


ent to Jericho, arrived, and gave the following ac- 


count of what had happened to them during their 
ltay in that city. 

That the inhabitants, conſidering them as ſtrangers 
come to gratity their curioſity, permitted them 


to r the * without interruption; in 
conſequence of Which they had the opportunity of 
viewing the walls, ramparts, and other fortifica- 
tions raiſed for the defence of the city. That, to- 
wards the cloſe of the day, they retired to a houſe, 
ſituated near the wall of the city, where they re- 
freſhed themſelves, and intended leaving the place 
cry the next morning. While they were at this 
houſe, information had been given the king, that 
there were ſpies in the city from the Hebrew camp, 
and that they were concealed in the houſe of a 
woman named Rahab; in conſequence of which an 


order was iſſued for apprehending them; and that, 


it they did not confeſs who they were, and on what 
buſineſs they came, they ſhould be put to the tor- 
ture. As ſoon as Rahab was informed of this 


ſhe communicated the intelligence to the ſpies, and 


taking them to a retired part of the houſe, con- 
cealed them, by covering them over with a large 
quantity of flax. That when the officers of juſtice 
came in ſearch of them, Rahab told them, there 
had, indeed, been ſtrangers there, but that, after 
ſupper, they departed ; and as the time was but ſhore 
ſince they went, if they were the dangerous people 
ſuſpected, ſhe did not doubt but, by immediate 
endeavours, they might be eaſily taken. The ho- 
neſty of the woman's countenance, and the ſimple 
manner in which ſhe expreſſed herſelf, ſatisfied the 
officers, and they immediately left the houſe to 
go in queſt of the ſpies ; but after travelling ſome 
way, and finding no likelihood of ſucceeding, they 
deſiſted from their purſuit, ſuppoſing they had 
effectually made their eſcape. That when the con- 
fuſion which the alarm occaſioned, had in ſome 
degree ſubſided, Rahab uncovered them, related 
what had paſſed, and pointed out the great dan- 
ger to which ſhe had expoſed herſelf and family 
for their protection; as a return for which ſhe 
exacted from them an oath, that when the cit 

ſhould be inveſted, and rendered deſolate by the 
Hebrews, (for ſhe told them it had been revealed 
ro her by the Almighty that it ſhould), they ſhould 
preſerve her and her relations from the gencral 
deſtruction. That they had faithfully promited the 
protection ſhe required, to effect which they had 
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told her, that, when ſhe found the city attacked, 
to hut herfell op, together With her relations, in 
her houſe; and that, in order to diſtinguiſh it trom 
the reſt, ſhe muſt affix red ſtrings to the door, 
which ligual ſhould be communicated to the ge- 
neral, who would, no doubt, give ſuch directions, 
as to ſecure her trom all danger. That after this 

1 agreement was made between them, they departed, 

ſoies away being alliited, by Rahap, Who, for chat pyrpole, had 

inſaiety, got A rope, and faitęned it to the top ot P pat % 
the houſc, by means of Which they made their elcap 
unperceived. | 


When the ſpies had given the relation to Joſhua, 


and the principal officers of the army, a contulta- : 


tion was held with Eleazar, the high-prieit, and the 
elders, whether the promiſe made by the ipics to 
Rahab ought to be ſtrictly obierved z which was 
agreed to by thoſe ſages, and the obligation rati- 
tified. | 
The He- The Hebrews were on the oppoſite ſide of the 
view 77 river to that of Jericho, and the great difficulty 
bebte an the WAS to pals the river, the current being exceeding 
borders of rapid, and no method to be projected that could 
rs river. facilitate their deſign. Thele reflections gave great 
ordan, - © . . 
uncaſineſs to Joſhua; but his troubles were 100n 
removed by a Divine revelation from the Al- 
mighty, who atlured him, that thoſe obſtacles — 
be removed, and that the river ſnould be rendered 
o fordable, that the army might pals it with the 
createlt ſatety. 
This Divine promiſe was fulfilled two days after 
it was made, and the whole army paſſed the river in 


A miracu- 
lous paſſage 
ue, tor 
lebrews 
over the ri- ark, who were followed by the Levites, carrying the 
ven oder tabernacle, and the holy veſſels. After thele 
ten pad. Marched the whole army, divided into ranks, ac- 
cording to the order vi their reipective tribes. 
The women and children were placed in the center 
ot the army, that they might be the better ſecured 
trom the violence of the current. When the prieits 
entered the river, the rapidity of the ſtream abated, 
and the water gradually funk, till the bottom be- 
came quite dry ; ſo that the whole multitude paſſed 
over without the leaſt apprehenſion ot danger. 
The prieſts were the laſt who quitted the bed of 
the river, which they had no ſooner done, than the 
waters returned, and reſumed their natural courſe ; 
and thus was the promiſe made by the Almighty 
amply fulfilled. 


After paſſing the river, the whole army procceded 
immediately on the march, and encamped within 
ten furlongs of the city of Jericho. On this ſpot 
Joſhua erected an altar, conſiſting of twelve ſtones, 
which, by his order, had been brought by twelve 
tw Princes or the leveral tribes, from the bottom ot 
Jeet n l. The river. This altar was raiſed by Joſhua, ro 
tar 0: relv perpetuate the remembrance of the miraculous lepa- 
tours, 3% ration of waters; and on it he offered ſacrifices, and 
. celebrated the feaſt of the paſſover (4). 


by ſacriſiees. C 
While the Iſraelites were on the other ſide the 
fl-brews 14- river Jordan, they had, tor ſome time, laboured 


bour wet. under great difficulties from the manna, which had 
one been their principal ſubſiſtence during forty years 


in the wilderneſs, having tailed them; but when 
they came on that ſide of the river next Jericho, 
theſe inconveniencies were removed. It happened 
to be at the time when the harveit of the Canaa- 
nites was ripe, 'and the country well ſtocked with 
cattle and other kinds of proviſion ;*all which they 
had the power of enjoying without interruption. 


From the apparent puſillanimity of the Canaa- 
nitcs, in ſuffering the Iſraelites to ravage their coun- 
ty at dilcretion, and at the ſame time keeping 
themſelves ſecured within the walls of the city, Jo- 
mua was convinced he ſhould not be able to bring 


(This was the third time of their celebrating that feſtival, 
Ine tit was at their departure out of Egypt, and the ſecond 
ac their ereciinp the tabernacle at the foot of Mount Sinai. 

(6) Here we may obſerve, that whenever any of the public 
enemies of the Jews had been, for their wickedneſs, ſolemnly 
devoted to deilrudtion according to the Divine command, as 
were generally the ſev'n wicked nations of Canaan, and thvuſe 
ſinners the Amalekites, it was utterly unlawful to permit thoſe 


the following order: firit, the prieſts bearing the 
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an heap of aſhes. 
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them to action, and therefore determined to lay Tofinare. 


THE 


ſiege to the place, and put all the inhabitants to 


the ſword. 


Book V. 


lolves gn 
the Here of 


Jericho. 


Having formed this reſolution, on the firſt day of 
the Feaſt of the Paſſover he ordered a proceſſion to 
be made round the walls of the city, the manner of 
which was this: firſt, a certain number ot prieſts, 
carrying the ark, ſurrounded by a conſiderable 


bodyyot the troops 5 the were followed by ſeven 
othet prielts; each blowing, a horn, ödtrumpet, to 
animate the ſoldiers; and the whole was cloſed by 
the elders. In this manner they marched round the 
walls of the city, and then returned to their camp. 


'THis ceremony was repeated for ſix ſucceſſive 


Order of 
the priefts 
procetiion 
* ith the 
ark. 


days; during which time not a ſingle perſon of the 


Canaanites was ſeen without the walls of the city. 
On the ſeventh day Joſhua, addreſſing himſelf not 
only t the army, but the people in general, told 
them, that, on that day the city of Jericho fhould 
be delivered into their gn and that without any 
efforts being inade on their parts to effect it; for 
that the very walls would fall of themſelves, and 
the city would be rendered totally defenceleis. He 
ſtrictly charged them to coniine attention to the 
deſtruction of the inhabitants, all of whom they 
ſhould put to the ſword, except Rahab and her 
tamily, that the oath might be ſtrictly performed 
which had been given by the ſpies, when they were 
on the other ſide the river Jordan. He likewiſe 
told them, that whatever gold or lilver they ſhould 


find, to lay it in a heap on the ot, for it ſhould be 


dedicated to God as the firit fruits of a victory ob- 
tained over the Canaanites. 


Joſhua, after delivering theſe inſtructions to the 
army and people, marched towards the city, and 
proceeded round the walls of it in the ſame man- 
ner, and with the ſame ceremonies, as before men- 
tioned in the Feaſt of the Paſſover; but, as they 
were paſſing the ſeventh time, they made a halt, 
when the wall ſuddenly gave way, and the whole 
tell to the ground. 


This ſurpriſing and unexpected event threw the 
Canaanites into the utmoſt conſternation, inſomuch 


that they had not power to attempt the leait reſiſt- 


ance. In conſequence of this the Ifrachtes imme— 


diately entered the city, and, to obey the initruc- 


tions previouſly given them by Joſhua, put all to 
the {word (6), except Rahab and her N the 


former of whom being brought before Joſhua, he 


rewarded her in the molt ample manner tor the ſer- 


' vices ſhe had done him. 


To make a final deſtruction of the city of Je- 
richo, the Iſraelites, after murdering the inhabi- 
tants, ſet it on fire, and the whole was reduced to 
n he A prophetical curie (c was 
likewiſe denounced againſt any perſon who thould 
ever after attempt to rebuild it; that whoever 
ſhould take upon him to ay the firit {ſtone might 
be puniſhed by the lots of his eldeſt jon; and who- 
ever ſhould finiſh the work, his youngeſt. In the 
city were found great quantities of gold, filver, 
and braſs, the whole of which was ot immenſe va- 
lue, and being gathered together, as Joſhua had 
ordered, he preſented it to the prieſts to be depo- 
{ited in the ſacred treaſury. 


Notwithſtanding the caution Joſhua had taken 
to prevent private plunder, yet one Achar, the ſon 
of Zebedee, and of the tribe of Judah, made a 
breach on the injunction, by concealing the cloak 
of the King of the Canaanites, which was not only 
rich in itlelf, but had about it as much gold as 
weighed two hundred ſhekels. He argued with 
himielt, that as he had hazarded his lite to obtain 
it, he thought he had a right to enjoy it, and that 
it would be ridiculous to offer that to God which 


— 
= 


enemies to be redeemed; but they were to be 
ſtroyed. See Numb. xxi. 2, &c. 

(c) The words of Joſhua's execration in the text are as fol- 
low : „ Curſed be the man before the Lord that raiſeth up 
and buildeth this city Jericho ; he ſhall lay the foundation 


thereof in his firſt-born, and in his younpett ſon ſhall he fet 
up the gates of it.” loch. vi. 26, 
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Book V. 


was only deſigned for the uſe of man, He there- 
fore dug a pit in his tent, and there hid the cloak ; 
ſuppoſing that it would be equally hidden from 
God, as it was from his companions, 


The army of the Iſraelites was at this time en- 
camped at 0 place called by them Gilgal, which 
lignifies liberty; intimating, that they now thought 
themſelves ſecure from any future danger, and that 
they ſhould never again be ſenſible ot the like mis- 
fortunes they had experienced during their reſi- 
dence in the wildernels. 


A ſhort time after the deſtruction of Jericho, 
Joſhua ſent out a detachment of 2000 men to in- 


Tc lc 


Jitcs arc re- 


pulledin veſt Ain, another city, ſituated at a ſmall diſtance 
1 from the former. In this attack the Iſraelites met 
with a warm repulſe: thirty-ſix of them were ſlain, 
f among whom were ſeveral perſons the relations ot 
5 diſtinguiſhed characters, and the reſt were obliged 
bn to ſeek their ſafety by flight. The news of this 


defeat greatly diſpirited the whole army of the Iſ- 
raclites, who, from the promiles made them by 
Divine revelation, had ſet it down for granted, that 
whatever project they engaged in, it would intal- 
libly prove ſucceſstul. From this diſappointment, 
and the reflection of its conſequences, they cloath- 
ed themſelves with ſackcloth, and ſpent the day in 
taſtzng and . The mind of Joſhua was like- 
wile particularly impreſſed with deſpair; and pro- 
{trating himſelf on the ground, in the moſt fervent 


manner addreſſed the Almighty an words to the fol- 
low effect: | 


hey falt 
nd unblc 
C mf: ves 
tore God, 


“ Lord (ſaid he) we came not hither raſhly, or 
tulates © unadviſedly, to reduce this country under our 
th God, „ power and dominion, but from a pure deterence 
-- . © and reſpect to the periuaſion of thy ſervant Mo. 
„ on ** ſes, to whom thou did(t promiſe the poſeſſion of 
bo- * this country, and that we ſhould be victorious 
„ over all our enemies. The ſudden change which 
* has taken place, in the diſappointment of our 

* hopes, and loſs of our friends, greatly alarms 
us, and the more fo, leſt we ſhould prove equally 
unſucceſsful in any future attempts. Do thou, 
theretore, O Lord, who alone art able to give 
us relief, help and preſerve us. Vouchſate unto 
us comfort and victory; and be graciouſly pleaſ- 
ed to give us future hopes, by removing the de- 


ſh12 ex- 


* ſpair under which we at preſent labour.” 


When Joſhua had finiſhed his prayer, God com- 
manded him to riſe, and ro purge the army from a 
pollution it had acquired by a ſacrilegious theft, 
and which was the real cauſe of the miſchief that 
had befallen them. That there ſhould be lots caſt 
to find out the criminal, who ſhould be made an ex- 
ample of for his perfidiouſneſs; and that after- 
wards, whatever they undertook ſhould be attend- 
cd with ſucceſs. | 

Joſhua immediately communicated theſe inſtruc- 
tions and aſſurances to the people; and calling to 
hum Eleazar, the high-prieſt, and the princes of the 
tribes, he ordered that lots ſhould be firſt caſt to 
dilcover the tribe to which the thief belonged. 
his was accordingly done, when it fell upon the 
tribe of Judah; in conſequence of which lots were 
again catt among the ſeveral families of that tribe. 
On examination it appeared that the lot fell on 
Achar, who belonged to the family of Zaccharis. 


conicious of his iniquity, confeſſed the fact, and 
mi. delivered up the plunder in preſence of the multi- 

tude. Upon this he was immediately put to an ig- 
nominious death, and his body denied the accu- 
ſtomed ceremonies of interment. 


to the Divine command, he marched towards the 


icade the preceding evening, he the next mornin 


main body. The Ainites were ſo elated with their 


— 


(a This place received its 
ciſion, which was 


about two miles 
Jo. 6. 


name from the rite of circum- 
there renewed by the Iſraelies. It lay 


He was accordingly taken into cuſtody, .and being 


When Joſhua had purged his army, agreeable 
city of Ain; and planting a body of men in ambu- 


preſented himſelf in ſight of the enemy with his 


to the eaſtward of Jericho ; and St. Jerome 
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former ſucceſs, that, as ſoon as they ſaw the Iſra- 
elites, they immediately advanced in the molt turi- 
ous manner to give them battle. On this Jothua 
teigned a retreat, till, having drawn the Ainites a 
conſiderable diſtance from the city, he made a ſtop, 
and ave 6 oa) (which had been previouſly a- 
greed on) to the troops in ambuſh. Agreeable to 
this ſignal they immediately entered the city, where 
they met with little oppoſition ; the greater part ot 
the inhabitants having planted themſelves on the 
walls to Tee the action, in full confidence, from the 
ſucceſs they had met with before, that the Iſraelites 
would be totally overthrown. Theſe detached 
rroops made themſelves maſters of the city, and 
put the inhabitants to the ſword ; while the grand 
army engaged that of the Ainites, and totally de- 
teated them. The greater part were killed in the Ja 
action; and the remainder fled for protection to the jay; it * 
City, not N that it was already in the hands 


waſte, and 
of their enemies; but when they diſcovered its ſitu- ein 
ation, and the great danger they were in, they had rewards hy 
immediate recourſe to flight, and concealed them- plunder to 
. \ 1 ic folders. 
ſelves in wilds and deſerts. The booty taken on oth ng 
this occalion was of immenſe value, conſiſting off 
great quantities of plate, coltly turniture, gold, 
lilver, coined money, and other articles, all which 
were divided among the ſoldiers, as a reward tor 
their paſt, and an encouragement for their tuture, 
conduct, | 


The great ſucceſs of Joſhua againſt the cities of 
Jericho and Ain, and the laughter made among 
the inhabitants, had ſtruck ſuch a panic in the 
kings ot the reſpective provinces on that fide the 
river Jordan, that they confederated together, and 
entered into a league for their mutual detence. But 
the Gibeonites, toreſecing the deſtruction that a- The Ce- 
waited them, and being apprehenſive that all re- onit-s ne 
ſiſtance would be in vain, conſulted with their guns 
neighbours, the inhabitants of Cephirah and Keri- , jon, 
athjearim, among whom it was agreed, that endea- in the te- 
vours ſhould be uſed to obtain a peace with the 2 4 
Iſraelites : but as they knew that could not be ef- A 
tected ſhould it be known they were Canaanites, 
they had recourſe to the following ſtratagem. They 
ſelected a certain number of arttul men, who were rey ac. 
inſtructed to feign themſelves ambaſſadors come patch an 
from a very diſtant country, in order to obtain a e i 
league with the people of Iſrael, To make this 1%“. 
ſtory appear plauſible, they were dreſſed in tattered 
garments, with worn- out ſhoes on their feet; and 
the bread they took with them in their bags was ſo ariifice 
muſty as to be entirely uſeleſs. In this ſituation breed by 
they arrived at Gilgal (a), the place were Joſhua e) 
was encamped, to whom being introduced, they 
rold him, that, from the many miracles which God 
had wrought for them in the land of Egypt, and 
the wondertul ſucceſſes wherewith he had bleſſed 
their arms againſt every power that had oppoicd 
them 1n their coming to that place, their ſtates 
and rulers had ſent them from a very remote coun- 
try, to form a league of friendſhip with them, and 
that on ſuch conditions, as were cuſtomary with 
their forefathers. They then pointed to their gar- 
ments, which they ſolemnly aſſured Joſhua were 
quite new when they ſat out on their journey; but 
that the great length of it had reduced them to the 
ſtate in which they then appeared. 


This plauſible tale gained ſuch credit with the 
Iſraelites, that they entered into an amicable alll- 
ance with them; and Eleazar, the high-prieſt, with 
the princes of the reſpective tribes, ſolemnly rati- 
fied the treaty, the whole multitude aſſenting to the 
oaths made by their leaders. When the buſintſs The am- 
was over, the ambaſſadors took their leave, and Jr? 
haſted to the Gibeonites with the glad tidings of * 
their diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs. 


A few days afrer the departure of the ambaſſa- 
dors the whole was diſcoyered ; when it appeared 
that the Gibeonites were inhabitants of Canaan, and 


Their ar- 
t tee 4 [wt 
covered. 


that they reſided at a ſmall diſtance from Jeruſa- 


— 


tells us that it was, in his time 
the inhabitants of the country. 


R 


» held in great veneration by 


lem, 


The Gibeo- 
rites ſub. 
jecte d to 
public 
drudgery. 


The king of 
Jeruſalem 
entcrsinto a 
league with 
tour neigh- 
bouring 
kings, and 
makes war 
with the Gi- 
beonites. 


The Gibeo- 
nites apply 


to [oſhua for 


aid againſt 
the conte- 
derates. 


Joſhua haſt- 
ens with his 
army to 
their relief, 
and puts the 
enemy to 


fight, 


A dreadful 
tempelt. L 


The ſun 
ſtauds ill. 


The con fe- 
derate kings 
are taken, 
and put to 
death by or- 
der ot ſo- 
ſua, 
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lem. This diſcovery greatly alarmed Joſhua, who 
{ent for the governors, and reproached them for 
having practiſed ſuch a deception; to which they 
replied, that they were compelled to do it in their 
own defence, as they had reaſon to think they 
ſhould otherwiſe ſhare a ſimilar fate with the inha- 
birants of Jericho and Ain. Joſhua was defirous 
of having the league cancelled ; but as it was con- 
firmed by a ſolemn ' oath, this could not be done 
without incurring the Divine diſpleaſure. It was 
therefore refolved, in order to appeaſe the people, 
that, as a puniſhment for the impoſition, the Gibe- 


onites ſhould ever after be kept in a ſtate of bon- 
dage. 


When the confederate princes (who were five in 
number, the- principal of whom was the king of 
Se heard of the ſeperate treaty made by the 

ibeonites, and the artful manner in which it was 
obtained, they reſolved to be revenged on them for 
deſertion of the common cauſe. Accordingly they 
joined all their forces, and marched towards their 
city, with a determined reſolution of laying ſiege to 
it. When they came within a {mall diſtance of the 
place they pitched their tents, intending to begin 
the attack early the next morning. In the mean 
time the Gibeonites diſpatched a meflenger to ]o- 
ua, imploring his immediate aſſiſtance, as they 
uſt otherwiſe inevitably fall into the hands of the 
Canaanites. Joſhua loſt no time in complying with 
the requeſt ot the Gibeonites, and marching his 
army the whole night, he, the next morning, ar- 
rived at the ſpot where the enemy were encamped. 
He immediately led on his troops to action; and 
the Cannaanites, finding all reſiſtance was likely to 
prove ineffectual, fled, but were purſued by the II- 
raelites to a place called Beth-hora. In this expe- 
dition God had all along encouraged Joſhua, by 

romiſing him ſucceſs; and therefore, as the con- 
ederate forces were endeavouring to eſcape, and 
ſave themſelves by flight, he ſuffered a violent ſtorm 
of hail (4) to fall, the ſtones of which were ſo large 
that more people were deſtroyed by them than what 
fell by the ſword. As a farther proof of Divine in- 
terpolition, a circumſtance occurred on that day, the 
like of which never happened either before or ſince; 
namely, the ſun itſelf ſtood ſtill () in the firma- 
ment, that the Iſraelites might not want day-light 
to compleat the victory. This laſt circumſtance is 
moſt expreſsly atteſted in the Holy Scriptures, ac- 
cording to the copies preſerved in the temple. 


The confederate kings, finding themſelves ſo 
cloſely purſued, and likely to be either flain or 
made captives, concealed themſelves in a cave at a 
place called Makkedah, intelligence of which be- 
ing om to Joſhua, he ordered the cave to be 
blocked up, and a guard placed over it. After he 
returned from purſuing the enemy, he ordered the 
cave to be opened, and the kings being brought 
forth, they were hung upon trees till the evening, 
when their bodies were taken down, and thrown 
into the cave; ſo that the place they had pitched on 
for a ſanctuary became their ſepulchre. 


After this defeat, Joſhua proceeded to the ſouth- 
ern parts of Canaan; where, having deſtroyed the 
inhabitants, and feized their moſt valuable pof- 
ous, he returned with his army to the camp at 

ilgal. | | 


n * 1 St. ren at tht... A 
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(a) The propriety and intent of the miracles performed this 
day are thus explained by a learned Divine: All nations 
had at that time their ſeveral tutelary deities, to whole protec- 
tion they committed themſelves and their country, and of 
whoſe power they judged by their ſucceſſes in war. Now the 
three principal deities whom the inhabitants of Canaan adored 
were the ſun, the moon, and heavens or air. To convince 


them, therefore, in their own way, that the gods in whom they | 


truſted were ſubject to the God of Iſrael, and to puniſh them, 


at the ſame time, for the worſhip they paid them, the Lord 


thowered down great hail- tones from the heavens or air, 
which flew vaſt numbers of their powerful army, and then 
itopped the two great luminaries in their courſe, which gave 
the Iſraelites time and opportunity to complete their victory 
over the remainder,” | 
, The deiſts have greatly cavilled at this miracle, on ac- 
count of its nut being recorded by heathen writers. But that 
it ſhould not be mentioned by them is not in the leaſt to be 


JEWS. 


of the Iſraelites had ſtruck a terror in molt parts 
of Canaan, yet it had not that effect on the princes 
of the north, who, inſtead of being intimidated, 
formed the reſolution of boldly attacking Joſhua. 
They accordingly drew their torces together, and 
pitched their camp at Berothæ, a city of the Upper 
Galilee, not far from the waters of Merom (c. 
Their army conſiſted of 300,000 foot, 10,000 horſe, 
and 2000 Chariots. 


When the Hraelites underſtood what a formi- 
dable army was raiſed againſt them by the Canaan- 
ites, they became greatly diſpirited; and even Joſhua 
himſelf was almolt ſunk into deſpair. But they 
were diſpelled, on Joſhua's receiving aſſurances 
from God that they ſhould overcome their ene- 
mies; and, to make their conqueſt compleat, he was 


commanded to kill their horſes, and burn their cha- 
riots. 


_ Encouraged by this Divine protection, Joſhua 
immediately marched his army againſt that of the 
Canaanites. On the fifth day he came within 
ſight of their camp, and ordering his troops to 
advance with all poſſible diſpatch, they fell ſo ſud- 
denly on the enemy, that they were immediately 
thrown into abe. Thoſe who attempted re- 
liſtance were all ſlain on the ſpot: and ſuch as fed, 
being purſued, were overtaken and flain. Their 


horſes were allo all killed, and their chariots com- 
mitted to the flames. 


The ſucceſs of this day made Joſhua abſolute 
maſter of the country. He purſued his rout to a 
conſiderable diſtance, plundering every town he 
came to, and putting all the inhabitants to the 
ſword. In ſhort, the whole country was one con- 
tinued ſcene of deſolation, and the inhabitants of 
it totally extirpated, except a ſmall number who 
had accidentally eſcaped, and ſecured themſelves 
in places of great ſtrength. Such was the defola- 
tion made in the land of Canaan during a war of 
only five years. 


Joſhua, having thus reduced the Canaanites, re- 
turned with his army to Gilgal ; from whence, 
after a ſhort time, he removed to the mountainous 
part of the country, and fixed the holy tabernacle 


in the city of Shiloh. The ſituation of this place 


was exceeding delightful; and here it was that 


Joſhua intended, when circumſtances would per- 
mit, to build a temple. 


From Shiloh Joſhua removed, with all his peo- 
ple, to Shechem, where he erected an altar, as had 
been ſome years before appointed by Moſes. He 
then divided his army, one half of which was 

laced on Mount Garizim, and the other half on 

ount Gebal. At the latter place he erected another 
altar, on which the prieſts offered ſacrifices ;. and 
when they had denounced the malediction before 


recited, and . e them upon the altar, they re- 
turned to Shiloh. 


At this place, a ſhort time after, Joſhua con- 
vened a general aſſembly of the people; and, after 


tion, he obſerved, 


many cities in their poſſeſſion, which were rendered d, 
ſo ſtrong by nature and art together, as to be almoſt !..: 


de 


12 


* 8 


3 — 


wondered at, when we conſider that Homer, who wrote above 
a thouſand years after Joſhua, is their oldeſt writer now extant. 
Letters were not then known among the heathens, and there- 
fore it is no wonder that ſuch a circumſtance ſhould have been 
forgotten. 

{c) Some of the learned are of opinion, that by the Waters 
of Merom are meant the lake Semechon, which lies between 
the head of the river Jordan and the lake Geneſareth. But 
others imagine that theſe waters were ſomewhere about the 
brook Kiſhon, there being a place of that name mentioned in 
the account of the battle againſt Siſera, Judges v. 21. It, 
however, more reaſonable to think, that the confederate king“ 
advanced as far as the brook Kiſhon, and to a paſs which led 
into the country, to hinder joſhua from penetrating it, than be 
imagine they waited for m in the midit of their own count?» 
leaving all Galilee at his mercy, and the whole track from the 
brook Kiſhon to the lake Semechon. See Wells, Geography 
of the Old Teſtament, ne 
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DOK V. 


irnpreenable. That as it muſt conſequently be a 
—— time to ſubdue them, he thought it ad- 
viſeable, in the firſt place, that thoſe tribes who 
came with them from the other ſide of Jordan, and 
had aſſiſted them with ſuch fidelity in deltroying 
cane | their enemics, ſhould be diſmiſſed, with ſuitable 
and acknowledgements for their ſervices. And, ſe- 
to- condly, that a proper perſon ſhould be choſen out 
on tor every tribe, who ſhould act as commiſſioners for 
ſurvey taking an exact ſurvey of the captured land, a pro- 
county. per tate of which ſhould be laid before another 
aſſembly convened for the purpoſe. 


liberates 
the dil- 
wn of 
tribes 
ko Came 


Theſe propoſitions being univerſally approved of 


. un's 


yoſal by the people, commiſſioners (one out of each ot 
Wok the tribes, who were to partake of the diviſion 


4putinto of the Country) were accordingly cholen ; and a 
duo. certain number of men, diſtinguithed for their ſu- 

perior knowledge in ſurveying, were appointed to 

aſſiſt them. As tome parts ot the country were re- 

markable for the richneſs and fertility of the ſoil, 
»utions While others were almoſt barren, they had inſtruc- 
> the com- tions to take the admeaſurement agreeable to the 
beer: quality; ſo that though one part might be much 
mate, more extenſive than another, yet the whole diviſions 
might be, on an average, of equal value. 


Theſe commiſſioners, with their aſſiſtants, having 
executed the bulinels on which they were lent, re- 
turned, at the expiration of ſeven months, to Sh1- 
loh, which was at that time the ſeat of the taberna- 
obus calls cle, On their arrival, Joſhua convened another 
Fate aſſembly, conſiſting of Eleazar, the high-prieſt, to- 
the heads a b 2 E th N 
fthetribes, gether with the elders, and the princes ot the, re 
nd deter- ſpective tribes. When the ſtate of the admeaſure- 
mn on ment was laid before them, Joſhua divided the 
de land of Whole Nerz between the nine tribes and the 
ananby half tribe of Menaſſes, proportioning the ſhares to 
A the number of families in each tribe. The differ- 


ent allotments were as tollow : 


To the tribe of Judah was aſſigned all the Up- 
per 8 extending, in length, to the city of Je- 
ruſalem, and, in breadth, to the lake of Sodom; 
in which compaſs were included the cities of Al- 
calon and Gaza. 4 | 


The tribe of Simeon had that part of Idumæa 
which borders.on Egypt and Arabia. 


To the tribe of Benjamin was allotted all that 
part of the country, which extends, in length, from. 
the river Jordan to the ſea, and, in breadth, trom- 
Jeruſalem to Bethel. This diftrict is exceeding 
mall in proportion to the reſt; but the quality- 
makes amends for the quantity, more Feen 

alem. 


The tribe of 
Judah, 


© meon. 


Benjamin. 


- 


it contains the two cities of Jericho and Jerul 


The tribe of Ephraim had, for their lot, that part 
of the country which reaches, in length, from For- 
dan to Gadara, and, in breadth, from Bethel to the 

Great Plain. | 


Erhraim. 


Half tribe of 
Meualles, 


track of land which reaches, in length, from the 
river Jordan to the city of Dora, and, in breadth, 
to the city of Bethſana, ſince known by the name of 
Scythopolis. 


The tribe of Iſſachar had, for their lot, all that 
part of the country which reaches, in length, from 
the river Jordan to Mount Carmel, and, in breadth 
to Mount Itabyr. 2900177 47 19 


To the tribe of Zebulon was aſſigned all that 
track of land which borders on Mount Carmel and 
the ſea, and ſtands as far as the lake Geneſareth. 


The tribe of Aſſer had, for their lot, all the 
country behind Mount Carmel, 22 to Sidon; 
in which diſtrict was included the city of Arie, 
otherwiſe called Actipus. 


To the tribe of Naphthali was allotted the Up. 
per Galilee, and the eaſtern parts of the country, 


ITachar, 


Zebulon. 


ATer, 


Narhthali. 


1 
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(a) The meaſures zones took, on this occaſion, were ex- 
actly conformable to the orders which God had given to Moſes. 
Unto theſe ſpall the land be divided for an inheritance, according 
to the number of names. To many thou ſhalt give the moe in- 


, 


To the half tribe of Menaſſes Was allotted that 


ANTIQUITIES or TER JEWS. 


| 


— - 
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nn 


ople, 
| had been taken from the Canaanites, among 
; ſoldiers. It conſiſted of catrle and flocks' innume- viges the 
rable, together with great quantities of money, ſpoil, which 


including the city of Damaſcus, Mount Libanus, 
and the head of the river Jordan, which takes its 


rile from that ſide of the mount belonging to the 


city of Arce. 


The tribe of Dan had, for their own ſhare, all Pen. 
the vallics lying to the welt between Azotus and 
Doran, together with the cities of Jamma and 
Gittha, with the whole country from Aceron, where 
the portion allotted to the tribes of Judah con 
mences. 


Thus did Joſhua divide, among the nine tribes 
and a half, the ſix provinces ot the Canaanites, 
which received their names from ſo many of the 
ſons of Canaan, The leventh province (named 
Amorrhœa, from another of the ſons of Canaan) 
was not at his diſpoſal, it having been long belore 
granted by Moles to the other halt tribe of Me- 
naſſes, and the two tribes of Reuben and Gad. 
Thoſe parts of the country which belonged to the 
Sidonians, Arucæans, Ainathæans, and Arithæans, 
being, at the time the above diviſion was made, un- 
inhabited, were totally excluded. 


Joſhua, being now far advanced in years, and 
feartul, from the natural infirmitics oi age, he 
ſhould not be able, much longer, to hold the 
reins of government, called together the heads of 
the different tribes, to whom he gave a ſtrict charge, 17. 1. 
that they would be particularly diligent in uſing heids of 
their utmoſt endeavours to deſtroy the Canaanites, e diterent 
and not ſuffer any to reſide in the land they pol- wir or yg, 
ſeſſed, and which had been divided amongſt them by them ut. 
lots. He told them that a ſtrict attention to this terh te cn 

. . . . . - tirpate the 
requeſt would be in conformity to the will of their Ciald. 
late legiſlator Moſes, and that it was fully conſiſtent 
both with their laws and religion. He likewile 
ſtrictly charged them to deliver up to the Levites 


Joſhua cone 


the remaining thirty- eight, out of the forty-eight, ci- 


ties aſſigned them by Moles ; they being already in 
poſſeſſion of the other ten, ſituated in Amorrhaa, 
on the other ſide the river Jordan. Three of theſe 
cities. he aſſigned as places of refuge, being carneſtly 
ſolicitous that nothing ſhould be neglected e 


Moles had ordained. The firſt of theſe cities was 


Hebron, belonging to the tribe of Judah; the ſe- Cities of 
Sh h b * f h be ft E h _ . ſancluarys 
cond Shechem, belonging to the tribe of Ephraim; ane 


and the third, Ceden, in Upper Gahlee, belonging Shcchem, 
to the tribe of Naphrhah. Theſe regulations were , Celens 
received by the people with univerſal applauſe, they 

being very willing to pay a ſtrict attention and re- 


verence to the ordinances ef Moſes. 


After Joſhua had laid theſe injunctions on the 
he proceeded to divide the plunder, which 


his Joſhua di- 


plate, furniture, and other articles; ſo that though wn 


4 , m.enle, 1- 
the number of people was great, each perſon had a mongit the 
very confiderable booty. ſoldiers. 


A few 3 after Joſhua had made theſe regula- 
tions, he aſſembled rogerher the auxiliaries (namely, 


the tribes of Reuben and Gad, with the half tribe 
of . conſiſting of o, o men) who had 


come with him from the ather fide the river Jor- 
dan, and had aſſiſted him with fidelity during the- 
whole courſe of the war againft the Canaanites. 
When thefe people were aflembled together, Toſhua- 
addrefled them in words to the following. effect 1 


Friends and Brethren, | 
* Seeing it hath pleaſed God not only to eſta- 
** bliſh-us in this country, but to promiſe a 
tual poſſeſſion of it. to our poſterity; an 


Toſhua xvii, 


* God has been likewiſe, pleaſed to. accept. your '' v5» an 


F ; elo t 
proffered ſervice in. aſſiſting us to ſubdue, ourene: fel. 


cc 
cc 


2 mies, it is but reaſonable, that you, who have 


ſhared ſo great a part in the dangers and difficul- 
< ties of the war, ſhould now ſhare a part allo in 
the comforts and bleſſings of a common peace. 


—_— — ht — 


— * 


heritgnce 3 and to few ibou ſhalt give the leſſer inheritanco. 
Notwithſtanding the land ſhall be divided by lot + according to 
lat ſhall the pofjefion thererf be divided betrvacen many and fa. 
See Numb, xxvi. 53, &c. 


I ra 


ErpC- Joſhua diſe 


To this end we think it but juſtice to diſcharge 
* you from any farther attendance at preſent, not 
„ doubting but, it occaſion ſhould require it, you 


„ ture period. For the ſervices you have already 
% done us, accept our moſt grateful acknowledg- 
* ments; and we hope that the ſenſe of good or- 
A fices gone and paſt, may be improved into a mu- 
* tual and inviolable league of friendſhip for the 
* time to come, remembering that we ſtand in- 
** debted for the advantages already received, next 
under God, to the force of this reciprocal alli- 
* ance. Your ſervices have not — unrewarded, 
** ſo far, at leaſt, as an ineſtimable booty may be con- 
* ſidered as a recompence. Be aſſured you will ever 
find in me a molt ſince friend, being ſufficiently 
ſatisfied that you have paid a {ſtrict attention to 
the laſt will of Moſes, and that you have done 
* every thing in your power that was conſiſtent 
*« with his ordinances. I now give you full liberty 
to depart to your reſpective homes, and molt ſin- 
A cerely wiſh you to enjoy the advantages you have 
received from our great ſucceſs in war. Let no 
* diſtance of place, no interpoſition of rivers, ſet 
limits to our triendſhip, or divide our affections ; 
* for, however ſeperated, we are all Hebrews ſtill. 
It was from one and the ſame God that Abraham, 
** and all our foretathers, received their being; and 
it 1s that God we are all to worſhip, according to 
the ordinances and inſtitutions left us by Moſes. 
So long as we ſtand firm to our religion, we may 
*© be aſſured of the favour and protection of that 
God for our comfort: but ſhould you deviate 
from you religious principles, and embrace 1do- 
* latry, depend upon it the God of your fathers 
will deſert and forſake you.” 


When Joſhua had finiſhed his ſpeech, he took a 


oſhua's 

— or- ſolemn and diſtinct leave, firſt ot the princes, and 
ders. _ — the people; and ney — departed 
fy or their own country. e other tribes accompa- 
ne hes at. nied them a conſiderable way; and when they parted, 
the depar- the latter teſtified their affection by tears and la- 

uy - oy mentation. | 
As ſoon as the diſbanded tribes arrived on the 
An attax Other ſide the river Jordan, they erected an altar 
erected near the place where they and their brethren mira- 
—_— culouſly paſſed over ; not for any religious uſe, but 
paſſage over as a memorial to ſucceeding generations, that, though 
the river they were parted by the river, they were of the ſame 
Jordan, deſcent and religion, and held an equal right to the 
of the tabernacle at Shiloh, and to the worſhip of God 
league be- performed there, as their brethren on the other ſide 
raven on the river, The latter, either from being miſinformed, 
each fids Or miſapprehending the intent of this altar being 
the river. erected, fell into a violent rage againſt them, as 
apoſtates from the true religion; and immediately 
Tue ered. took up arms in vindication of the worſhip and re- 
ing of the ligion of their forefathers, and to avenge the cauſe 


alrar cauſes of God upon the heads and chief authors of this 
Lebte. defection. But, before they proceeded to theſe ex- 

tremities, their rulers adviſed them to ſuſpend the 
execution of their wrath till they had ſent a depu- 
tation, in order to know their reaſon for building 


ineas,and f. Iran 
38 ſuch an altar. This being agreed to by the people, 
ave men, they made choice of Phineas, the fon of Eleazar, 
leut to ex- with ten other perſons of eminent diſtinction, to 


poſtulate 
with the 
diſcontent- 
ed trides. 


go on the embaſſy. As ſoon as theſe commiſſioners 
vened an aſſembly of the people, when Phineas ad- 
An :Tembly dreſſed them as follows: 


called. 


VMe are very ſenſible that the crime charged on 
you at preſent is of too heinous a nature to be pu- 
niſned by words only; but we have not raſhly 
taken up arms to execute vengeance in propor- 
tion to the degree of iniquity committed. We 
have conſidered that you are in alliance with us, 
and hope that, in ſerious reflection, and a proper 
admonition from us, you will be made ſenſible of 
your error, and brought to a proper ſenſe of your 
* duty. We defire that you will frankly and ho- 
* neſtly inform us, upon what motives, and with 
*© what defign, you erected this altar, If it was 
from motives conſiſtent with the religion of 
: | 


Addreſs of cc 
Fhineas, 
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are gone over to a falſe worſhip, we muſt draw. 


© will readily contribute your aſſiſtance at any fu-- || ſacrilegiouſly violated. We mo 


arrived on the other ſide the river Jordan, they con- 


© Moſes, we are not angry with you; but if you 


© our {words in defence of that — 7 you have ſo 

ſt ſincerely hope 
& the latter is not the caſe; for we cannot think it 
* poſſible that a people ſo well acquainted with the 
* laws of God, our friends and allies, from whom 
* we have fo lately parted, can be ſo inſenſible and 
* ungrateful, as to abandon the holy tabernacle, 
„the ark and the altar, and the worſhip of your 
© forefathers, to join with our enemies, the Cana- 
* anites, in the worſhip of falſe gods. Should this 
© unſortunately be the caſe, we intreat you to re- 
„ pent, and return to that reverence you owe to 
the laws of God and your country, and you ſhall 
be again received: but if you obſtinately perſiſt 
jn your error, we mult compel you to obedience 
* by force of arms. Do not imagine that, becauſe 
„ you are ſeperated from us by a river, you are 
therefore out of the reach of God's power; for 
* you are under his jurifdiftion wherever you exiſt. 
= it the temptations of the place in which you live 
* are too powerful for you to withſtand, remove to 
* adiſtant country; for depend on it, if you con- 
* tinue here, and perſevere in your error, deſtruction 
* will be the conſequence. Take advice in time, 
* relinquiſh you apoltacy, and adore the true God, 
* whowillever protect you, as he has hitherto done 
* your forefathers. Conſider well what is now ſaid 
to you; and do not put us to the neceflity of com- 
* mencing a war that will be exceeding diſagreeable 
* to us, and infallibly deſtructive to you. You 
© have ſtill your choice left, either to continue 
* friends, by returning to your duty, or otherwiſe 
to become enemies; in the latter of which caſes 
„ no diſtinction will be "made between apoſtate 
* lraclites, and profeſſed Canaanites.” 2 


When Phineas had finiſhed his ſpeech, one of the 
rulers of the aſſembly, in the name ot the whole 
multitude, addreſſing himſelf to the deputies, re- 
turned the following anſwer: | 


Ihe accuſation you have laid 1 us is ill- The reply 

founded. We have not made the leaſt breach in Ie, 

the alliance ſo happily formed with our brethren | 
on the other {ide Jordan; nor have we been 4 
of any affectation or novelty in erecting this al- 
tar. We know but one God, who is the God of 
all the Hebrews ; and but one altar, which is the 
brazen altar before the tabernacle. With reſpect 
to the altar in queſtion, it was never intended for. 
any religious uſe, but only as a memorial to poſ- 
terity ot our mutual friendſhip and alliance; and 
rather to keep us ſteady in our antient religion, 
than to be any ways inſtrumental to the violation 
of it. God is our witneſs that this, and this only, 
was the occaſion of the altar being erected; 
whence we intreat you to lay aſide thoſe ſuſpicions 
you have entertained, and not impute to us what 

would render any part of the poſterity of Abra- 
ham, who ſhould be guilty of ſuch conduct, de- 

** ſerving of immediate teath. | 


This anſwer gave great ſatisfaction to the depu- ue gc. 
ties, who immediately returned to Joſhua, and an des arc pr 
aſſembly being called, related to them the particu- fel fa 
lars of all that had paſſed. Not only Joſhua, but geh, 
the princes of the tribes, and, in ſhort, all the peo- F 
ple, rejoiced at the reſult of this embaſly ; for "IX 25 668 
they offered ſacrifices of thankſgiving to God. jeh ! 
When this was done, Joſhua diſmiſſed the people, bete 
and retired-to Shechem. 0" 18 


mitles the” 
and reine 


No particular occurrence took place from this Se. 
period till the death of Joſhua, which happened cen. 
about twenty years after. He was at this time tar 
advanced in years, and finding his diſſolution near 
at hand, he convened an aſſembly of the leaders of 
the tribes, the elders, magiſtrates, and as many of 
the common people as could be gathered together. ;,.,., « 
When the whole appeared before him, he harangued 2 genen. 
them in a pertinent diſcourſe, on the great benefits and fembly. , 
protection they had received from the hand of Pro- 1 bers 
vidence. He pointed out to them in what manner tion tots 
he had preſerved them even in the midſt of dangers; Pesele, 


ang J. . 


nit 
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that he had not only relieved them in all their 

— and 1 ap — 8 from = 
10ſt abject to the moſt proſperous ſituation in life. 

For vis great and diſtinguiſhed benefits he ſtrictly 
enjoined them to be always diligent and attentive to 
their religious duties; and, if they would with to 
reſerve the favour of their great benefactor, to 
live in the fear and love of him, and in the obſer- 
vance of his commandments, He told them, that 
as this would, in all probability, be the laſt time he 
ſhould have the opportunity of addreſſing himſfelt 
to them, he hoped what he had ſaid would remain 
impreſſed on their minds, and that in remembrance 
of him, and their great legiſlator Moſes, they would 
conduct themſelves in ſuch a manner, as to obtain 
happineſs in this world, and everlaſting felicity in 


the next. 


When Joſhua had finiſhed his addreſs, he diſmil- 
ſed the aſſembly, a ſhort time after which he paid 
the debr of nature. At the time of his death he was 
in the 110th year of his age, 40 of which were ſpent 
under the direction of Moſes, whom he ſucceeded 
in the adminiſtration, and in which office he con- 


tinued 26 years. 


He was a man who poſſeſſed great prudence, and 
had a manner ot 1 his thoughts that gave 

leaſure to all who heard him. He was brave and 
indefatigable in war; and in times of peace he con- 
ducted himſelf in ſuch a manner as to acquire the 
univerſal good-will and affection of the people. 
His remains were depoſited at 'Thamna, a city be- 
longing to the tribe of Ephraim. 


About the ſame time that Joſhua died, Eleazar, 
the high · prieſt, alſo paid the debt of nature, and 
was ſucceeded in the prieſt-hood by his fon Phi 


ath of 
calgary the 
oh -priefſt, 


Gabatha. 


CHAT. H. 


py 
ſe- 
be.. 
r The government of the Iſraelites, veſted in the tribe of 
Judab. Their ſucceſs againſt the Canagnites. Je- 
ruſalem beſieged. The people become diſovedient. 
The Benjamites maltreat the wife of a Levite. A 
civil war between them and the other tribes. The 
Benjamites defeated, after which a peace is made, 
Fg they are reſtored to their former privileges, 


AXES the death of Joſhua the people had a 
confultation with Phineas, relative to the far- 
ther proſecution of the war againſt the Canaanites 
when it was reſolved that it ſhould be carried on 
with the greateſt vigour, and that the chief com- 
mand and direction of it ſhould be committed to 
the tribe of Judah, who ſhould be aſſiſted by the 
tribe of Simeon. 


dnibezec, 
ber of 
Canaan. 


ii. The Canaanites were at this time exceeding ſtrong, 
t with and receiving intimation of the intentions of the 
=. liraclites, they gathered together a great army un- 
ie. der the command of Adonibezec, and encam 

: themſelves near the city of Bezec. Their principal 
expectations of ſucceſs were built on the loſs of 


depu- 
are pe“ 
5 ſaul 
with 
eply 3 


zes i. 


e. Cx. Joſhua; but they ſoon found themſelves deceived; 
22 e, tor when the two tribes of Iſraelites attacked them, 
— her They fell on with ſuch reſolution, that the Canaanites 
ua . immediately gave way, and upwards of 10,000 were 
ON Filled on the ipot. Great numbers took to flight, 
4 but being cloſe purſued by the Iſraelites, few of 
a. them eſcaped. Adonibezec, their leader, was taken 
priſoner, and being brought before the leaders of 
the two tribes, they ordered his thumbs and great 
toes to be cut off, in like manner as he had done to 
no leſs than ſeventy little kings or princes; ſo that 
3 the ſimilitude of puniſhment made the æyrant reflect 
-neral . on his own cruel diſpoſition, and acknowledge the 
bly, . Juſtice of God in what he had brought upon him. 
aber 
n to tht The two united tribes, after the conqueſt of Be- 
2 zec, purſued their route farther into the country, 
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plundered the reſpective towns through which they 
paſſed, and put the inhabitants to the iword. They 
at length laid ſiege to Jeruſalem, and ſoon made jeruſalem 
themſelves maſters of the ſuburbs; but finding belieged. 


neas. His remains were depoſited in the city of | 
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Lower town 

taken; but 

the upper 

being found 

imprepua— 

. ble, the 
From Jeruſalem the Iſraelites proceeded to He- tiege is 

bron, which they entered by aſſault, and after plun- ed. 

dering the inhabitants, put them all to the ſword. Hebron 

This place was given to the Levites, with a part of taken by 

the land round it to the amount of 2000 Cubits, ee. 

The other part which belonged to it was given to 

Caleb, who was one of the ſpies employed by Moſes 

to malte diſcoveries in the land of Canaan. A di- 

vidend was alſo given to the poſterity of Jethro, 

Moſes's father - in- law, becauſe they had letr their 

native country, and bore a part with the Hebrews 

in the war. 


the city itſelf too ſtrongly fortified both by nature 
and art, they gave up all thoughts ot attempting 
to reduce it. 


After the reduction of Hebron the two tribes Many other 
marched in ſearch of farther conqueſts; and took Places of 
many cities, both on the mountains and on the plains, e 
near the ſea, They had ſome We of laying duced by 
ſiege to the two cities of Gaza and Aſcalon, but as he Hracl- 
they were ſtrongly fortified, and the inhabitants had © 
great numbers ot chariots, they thought proper to 


relinquiſh the deſign. 


Having now amaſſed conſiderable wealth by the 
conqueſts already made, the two enterpriſing tribes. 
of Judah and Simeon reſolved, for the preſent, to +... .- 
lay aſide all farther proſecution of the war againſt ju. and 
the Canaanites. They therefore broke up their *i=«" 
camps, and retired to their reſpective habitations, e 19 


war, and 
cultivate 
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The tribe of Benjamin, to whoſe lot the city of e * 
Jeruſalem fell, compounded with the inhabitants, 
and ſuffered them to live in peace, in conſideration The tact, 
of their paying an annual tribute tor the indul- ites ſpare 
gence. The le meaſures were allo taken by ſe- he Ca- 
veral of the other tribes. ayer 


condition of 
' | their paying 

While the united tribes of Judah and Simeon wir.“ 

were at war with the Canaanites, the tribe of Ephra- 

im undertook the conqueſt of Bethel. They laid 

before the place a conſiderable time without 4 

able to make an attack, from the great ſtrength ot 

the walls and the different fortifications, But at 

length, they effected by treachery, what they could 

not obtain by force, ering with a native of the 

town, who had been to get proviſions for his family, 

they ſeized him, and made an agreement with him, 

that if he would contrive to let them ſecretly into 

the city, both he and all his relations ſhould be ſe- 

cured from any danger. The man ſtrictly tulfilled pethet i; 

the engagement, and the Ephraimites entering the betrazed to 

city put all the inhabitants to the ſword, except the he ETH 

man and his family, whole lives they had promiſed treachery. 

to preſerve. 


— — — — 2 


The advantages obtained by the different tribes, 
from their great ſucceſs againſt the Canaanites, threw 
them into à ſtate of diſſipation, and, inſtead of pro- 
ſecuting the war, as they had been commanded, 
they indulged themſelves in luxury. For this ne- 
glect they were chaſtiſed by the Almighty, who gave 
them to _ underſtand, that, for their dilobedience, 
they ſhould be perſecuted by the very prone they 
had been commanded to extirpate. They were, 
at firſt, greatly ſtartled at this revelation ; but they 
had become ſo depraved from the poſſeſſions they 
had already got, and even ſo elated at the annual 
tributes paid by the Canaanites, that they ſuffered 
the enjoyment of the luxuries of life to take che 
pre-eminence of their duty to their Maker. In en, them 
ſhort, the whole ſyſtem of government was over- with ven- 
turned, and both civil and religious authority to. 8a»ce- 
tally annihilated. During this courle of diſſipa- 
tion, a circumſtance occurred of a very ſingular 
nature, and which occalioned the breaking out 
of a civil war; the particulars of which were as 
follows. 
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In the tribe of Ephraim was a certain Levite, 
of mean extraction, who had married a woman of 
the 
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the city of Bethlem, belonging to the tribe of 
Judah (a). The woman was exceeding handſome, 
and her huſband paſſionately fond of her; but, from 
ſome unknown caule, ſhe lighted his affection, and, 
within four months after their marriage, lett him, 
and returned to her parents. The huſband no 
ſooner miſſed his wife than he haſted to her father, 
by whom he was received with great tendernels; 
and the umbrage which the daughter had taken 
againſt her huſband, was adjuſted to the ſatis faction 
of all parties After 15 live days, the man 
and his wife departed for their own home, attended 
by one ſervant, and taking with them an als tor 
the better convenience of the woman. When the 
ſervant adviſed them not to proceed any further 
till the next morning, as it would be dangerous tra- 
velling in the night through an enemy's country; 
and that, even among friends, thoſe who travelled 
after day-light were conſidered as ſuſpicious perſons. 
The man refuſed to take this ſalutary advice from 
his ſervant, and prolecuting his journey, it was fo 
late when they came to the city of Gibeah, be- 
longing to the tribe of Benjamin, that they could 
not obtain a lodging (%, or find any place to get 
refreſhment. . While they were in this dilemma, 
they met with an antient man belonging to the tribe 
of Ephraim, who aſked them from whence they 
came, and what occaſioned them to be out at ſo 
unſeafonable an hour ? The man replied, He was 
a Levite, that he belonged to the tribe of Ephraim, 
and that he was going home with his wife. As the 
the old man belonged to the fame tribe, and was na- 
turally of an hoſpitable diſpoſition, he took them 
with him to his houſe, and gave them every re- 
freſhment that laid in his power. It happened that 
in their way to the old man's houſe they had been 
obſerved by ſome young men belonging to the 
town, who, being captivated with the l of 
the woman, repaired to the houſe, knocked at the 
door, and demanded the woman to be delivered 
up to them. Both the old man and the huſband 
expoſtulated with them on the impropriety of their 
conduct; but all the anſwer they received was, 
„Deliver up the woman, and no farther trouble 
© ſhall enſue.” Finding that all remonſtrances 
were ineffectual, the old man, as the laſt effort, 
offered to deliver up his own daughter inſtead of the 
ſtranger z but this was of no avail, for they threat- 
ened, that if he did not immediately deliver up 
the very woman they requeſted, death ſhould be 
his portion. The old man, being impelled to give 
her up, they took her away to their own quarters, 
and after having, tor the whole night, treated her 
with every degree of indecency, they diſmiſſed her. 
The woman immediately returned to the old man's 
houſe, loaded with ſuch confuſton, between ſhame 
and indignation, that, when ſhe ſaw her huſband 
ſhe had not power to ſpeak, but immediately fell 
on the ground, and died. 'The huſband preſerved 

reat preſence of mind on this alarming occaſion. 
When his ſurpriſe had a little ſubſided, he placed 
the body of his dead wife on the aſs, and, after 
thanking the old man for the civility with which 
he had treated him, he departed. As ſoon as he ar- 
rived at his own houle, he divided the body into 
twelve parts, and ſent one to each of the twelve 
tribes, with a proper relation, by the reſpective bear- 
ers, of every particular that had attended this cruel 


ſends to the And unprecedented tranſaction. 


(a) Joſephus's early date of this hiſtory before the beginning 
of the Judges, or when there was no king in Iſrael, (Judges 
xix. 1.) is ſtrongly confirmed by the large number of Benja. 
mites, hoth in the days of Aſa and Jehoſaphat ; 2 Chron. xiv. 8. 
and xvii. 17. Commentators on ſacred writ beſides are gene- 
rally of opinion, that this tranſaction happened between the 
death of Joſhua and the appointment of the firſt Judge. Some 
obſerve, that the reaſon why Samuel, or whoever was the author 
of the Book of judges, places it at the cloſe of it, is, becauſe 
he was unwilling to interrupt the thread of his ſtory by inter- 
mixing theſ- matters with it, but reſerved them to be related 
apart by themſelves. 


(4) The laws of hoſpitality were, in antient times, held 
exceeding ſacred ; but the men of Gibeah, as they were 
groſsly abandoned in vice, ſo were they wholly defect ive in this 


flagrant a violence on the Levite's wife. 
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When the ſeveral tribes had inveſtigated the 
heinouſneſs of this action among themſelves, they 
were fired with indignation, and the principals of 
each tribe immediately aſſembled together at Shi- 
loh, with a determined reſolution of laying ſiege 
to Gibeah. They would immediately have put 
their deſign into execution, but were reſtrained from 
their purpoſe by the interpoſition of one of the elders, 
who told them, that it would be very indiſcreet to 
Wage war with their allies, without firſt making 
a ſtrict enquiry into the merits of the caſe. He 


Book 


theretore propoſed that proper perſons ſhould be 8 
appointed to go to the principal people of Gibeah, I 
and demand the criminals who had been guilty ot 

ſuch violence. If they readily delivered them up, 

they might puniſh them at diſcretion; but if they 

refuſed, he thought they had a right to do them- 

ſelves juſtice by force of arms. 


This advice being cordially received by the The Iſrael. 
ple, the meſſengers appointed went to Gibeah, and — 
demanded the perſons who had 9 1o to be Ge 

Se n- nites, 9 
habitants of Gibeah abſolutely refuſed ro give them en 
up, ſaying, they did not think it honourable to the ch. 
be directed by other people; that they wanted nei- n. 
ther courage, ſkill, or numbers; and that they were . 
determined to ſtand by each other in the cauſe of U d 


a common detence. lently 


When the meſſengers returned with the anſwer, 
the Iſraelites were ſo enraged, that they all took an Tbe Is. 
oath not to intermarry with any of the tribe of wee rt 
Benjamin; and it was reſolved that a war ſhould be by ou, :+ 
carried on againſt them with the like vigour as had ns 
been done by their forefathers againſt the Canaan- N.. 
e 


Benjamite, 
ites. In con 
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quence of this the liraclites. took the and ai 
field with an army of 400,000 men. The army of thn inn 
the Benjamites conſiſted only of 25,600, among **= 
whom was 300 lingers, particularly diſtinguiſhed 

for their abilities as markſmen. The two armies met 

near Gibeah, when a dreadful encounter imme- 
diately took place: the Iſraelites were routed with 

the loſs of 22,000 on the ſpot; and the {laughter The lin. 
would have been much more conſiderable, had not its 
night parted them. The next morning each party e 
reſumed the action with equal violence, when the ters; in 
Iſraelites again proved unſucceſsful ; their loſs, on hebe. 
the ſpot, amounting to at leaſt 18,000 men. Theſe _ 
two difafters ſo intimidated them, that they 
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broke vine . 
up their. camp, and retired to Bethel, a city near 
Gibeah, where they ſpent the day in faſting and 
prayer, beſeeching the Almighty that he would 
interpoſe in their behalf, and once more take them 
under his Divine protection. Cn 


Having received aſſurance by the mouth of Phi- 
neas (c) that their prayers were heard, and that 
their future attempts would be attended with ſuc- 
ceſs, they determined to make another attempt on 
the city of Gibeah. They accordingly divided their 
army into two bodies, one half of which was 
planted in ambuſcade, near the city, late in the ae 
evening; and early the next morning the other part png 
marched to attack the army of the Benjamites. On 1 
the firſt charge the Iſraelites gave way, and re- gps 
treated a conſiderable diſtance, which ſtep being . 
conſidered by the Benjamites as a mark of timidity, 
not only the army, but the greater part of the in- 
habitants, cloſely followed them, not doubting but 
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virtue, ſuffering theſe travellers to remain in the ſtreets, wich- 
out any invitation; which, at length, they received from a 
poor man, who was himſelf only a ſojourner amongſt them. It 
muſt be remembered that then, as well as at preſent, there 
was no ſuch tuings as inns in theſe countries; ſo that travel- 
lers uſually took with them (eſpecially on long journies) not 


only proviſions and other neceſſaries for themſelves, but like- 
wiſe their beaſts, | 


(e) This was the ſame Phineas who had ſignalized his zeal 
for the glory of God on a former occaſion. Had this war been 
after the death of Samſon (as placed in the Book of Judges) 
Phineas muſt have been upwards of zoo years old; but, as we 
have before remarked, its epocha was certainly between the 
death of Joſhua and the appointment of the firſt Judge. 


1 . they 


. | Book V. 
they ſhould have equal ſucceſs as before. When 
the army of the Iſraelites had got that of the Ben- 
jamites at ſuch a diſtance from the city as to be 
within reach of thoſe in ambuſcade, they made a 
ſudden ſtop, and tell on the front of the Benjamites 
with great impctuoſity, while the ambulcades, by 
2 proper ſignal given, tell on thoſe in the rear. 1 he 
Benjamites were ſo ſurprized at this unexpected 
mancuvre, that they were immediately thrown 
into confuſion. A ſclect body of 600, who were 
diſtinguiſhed for their Free courage and ſtrength 
broke their way through the enemy's troops, an 
eſcaped to a lofty mountain, while the reſt fled with 
great precipitation to a ep valley, where, being 
cloſely ſurrounded by the: Iſraelites, they all pe- 
riſhed, the whole number amounting to 25,000 men. 
After this the Iſraelites burnt the city, and put all 
the inhabitants to the ſword. They likewiſe deſtroy ed 
| | ſeveral other cities belonging to the Benjamites, and 
ene particularly wreaked their venegeance on the inha- 
| to the bene of Jabes, a city of Gilead, for en re- 
Cv 


b. ee“ tuted to aſſiſt them againſt the Benjamites. 

405 bablant firſt burnt the city to the ground, and then put 

10 put to the every creature to the ſword, except four hundred 

end. wore exeP* virgins, whom they brought away with them. 

an wt virgins. Such were the dreadful conſequences that took 

pro place from the ridiculous n of the Benja- 
mites, in not delivering up the people who had com- 


* mitted ſo flagrant a violation on the perſon of tlie 
Levitc's wife. 


i: (nl When the Iſraelites began to reflect on the ſeve- 
19 verity with which they had treated the Benjamites, 
dey and that the whole tribe were, in a manner, cut 
t off from the main body, they repented of What they 


had done, and heartily wiſhed tor a reconciliation. 
The Tract. To effect this they lent commiſſioners to invite 
back the ſix hundred men that had fled to the 


ites telent, 


and recall mountains, where they found them on the rock call- 
the bod fu- 5 . . . - 1 
ritive Ben- ed Rhoa, or Rimmon. Theſe commiſſioners, at- 
8 condoling with them on the misfortunes that 
rom tne 


had befel them, not only in the loſs of their relati- 
ons and friends, but that of almoſt the whole tribe, 
adviſed them to return, and not ſuffer themſelves 
to be totally 5 by withdrawing from the 
fellowſhip. They likewiſe told them that all their 
lands, cattle, and every thing elſe that belonged to 
them, ſhould be reſtored, and that they ſhould be 
3 in the ſame ſituation as before the rupture 

roke out. The Benjamites confeſſed they had 
acted very wrong, and acknowledged the righteous 
judgement of God in what they had ſuffered. They 
thanked the commiſſioners for their advice, accept- 
ed the invitation, and immediately returned to their 
own tribe. 
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When the commiſſioners informed the Iſraelites 
of the iſſue of their embaſly, they were greatly 
pleated; and, in order to reſtore the tribe of Benja- 
min, they ſent the four hundred virgins, brought 
from they city of Jabes, as wives for that number 
out of the fix hundred. They then deliberated in 
eden What manner to provide for the remaining two 
vi. hundred, the Ifraclites having bound themſelves 
the Ba. by oath, before the war, 
nates, with the tribe of Benjamin. It was the Opi- 

nion of ſome that the oath might be rendered void, 
from its having been taken in the heat of paſſion , 
and that as it was to reſtore an almoſt loſt tribe, it 
would nor be diſpleaſing to the Almighty. This 
propoſition was entirely objected to by the elders, 
who would not, upon any conſideration whatever, 
liſten to a matter that had in it the leaſt appearance 


The Iſrae- 
lites debate 
ondelivering 
up the 400 
captive vit 


(a) Mount Libanus ſeparates Syria from Paleſtine. It 
forms a kind of horſe-ſhoe in its length, beginning at three 
or four leagues diſtance from the Mediterranean above Smyrna, 
and going from north to ſouth towards Sidon, from thence 
bending from weſt to eaſt, from Sidon towards Damaſcus ; 
and at laſt returning from the ſouth no:thward, from the 
ſtreights of Damaſcus, as far as Laodicea Scabioſa. The 
weſtern part of this chain of mountains is what we properly 
call Libanus, The other part, which is oppoſite to it eaſt- 
ward, and extends from ſouth to north, is called, by the Greeks, 
Anti-Libanus. Between theſe two mountains is a long valley, 
called Cœlo-S, ria, cr Hollow Syria; in Joſhua (xi. 17) the 
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and prudence, from the moiſt wretched and torlorn 
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of perjury... At length one of the ſenators ſtared a 
propolition in words to the e effect: We 
* have (lays he) a public feſtival held three times 
* a year in Shiloh, at which it is cuſtomacy for 
© our wives and daughters to be preſent. On this 
occaſion let us permit the Benjamites to ſeize as 
many of the virgins as are wanted for the two 
hundred men. It the parents ſhould appeal for 
juſtice, they muſt be told, it was their own 
taulrs, in not taking more care of their davgh- 
ters; and that it would be inditereet to torce 
them from the Benjamites, as diſſentions with 
thoſe people had already produced the molt dread- 
ful conlequences.” 
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This propoſition was highly approved of by the 


people, in conlequence of which the plan was com- 


municated to the Benjamites. Accordingly, on the 
morning ot the teſtival, the two hundred men; who 
wanted wives, concealed themſelves in the molt 
private places near the city, and, as the unſuſpecting 
virgins paſſed by, each ſeized his mate, and fed with 
her to his home. This, for lome time, occalioned 
great contuſion; but when the clders told the pa- 
rents the impropricty of attempting to regain their 
daughters by force, they were appealed. 


The {ix hundred Benjamites, being thus provid- 
ed with wives, applied themſelves diligently to 
their reſpective callings, and, by their induſtry 
The wor 
with the 
Benjamiics 
concluded, 


condition, the tribe ſoon became again conſiderable, 
both in number, wealth and power. Such was the 
concluſion of this war. 


CHAP. III. 

The Dauites perſecuted by the Canaanites. The Iſra- 
elites, being totally addifted to luxury and difipation, 
mcur the diſpleaſure, and provoke the juſt vengeance, 
of the Alnughty. Are reduced to ſlavery, and kept 
in a ſtate of ſubjection by Chuſarih, king of the 
Aſſyrians. 


HE. Iſtatlites having for ſome time laid aſide 

martial diſcipline, and, inſtead thereof, directed 
their attention only to huſbandry, and other domeſtic 
occupations, the Canaanites took advantage of ir, 
and entered into a conſpiracy againſt them. They 
accordingly railed a conſiderable army, built a great 
number of chariots, and trained up all the young 
people to martial diſcipline. They were tarther 
animated to proſecute their intentions, by having 
brought over to them Aſcalon and Accaron, trom 
the tribe of Judah, as alſo the inhabitants of ſe- 
vera] cities in the plains. 


The firſt attack they made was on the tribe of 
Dan, whom they forced to leave their poſſcſſions, 


4 . d : TheDanites 
and retire into the mountainous parts of the coun- 


: : are forced 
try. The Danites were fo circumſtanced that they take re: 
could not think of revenging themſelves by war, ede 

mountains, 


and, in their then ſituation, there was nor a ſuffici- 
ency of land for them to ſubſiſt on in a ſtate of 
zeace. They therefore ſent five people into the in- 
or part of the country, in order to find out a 
proper ſpot where they might fix their reſidence. 
After travelling one day, thele commiſſioners ar— 
rived at the wide and open country about Sidon, 
not far from Mount Libanus (4), and the ſprings 


Valley of Lebanon. Mount Libanus is about an hundred 
leagues in circumference, having Meſopotamia to the eaſt, 
Armenia to the north, the Holy Land to the ſouth, and the 
Mediterranean to the weft. It is compoſed of four encloſutes 


of mountains, which riſe one upon the other : the ßeſt of 
which is very fertile in grain and fruit; but the ſecund is 
barren : the third, though higher than this, enjoys almoſt 
perpetual ſpring ; there the trees always look green, and the 
orchards are filled with fruit; but the fourth is ſo high that it 
is almolt always covered with ſnow, and coniequently uuinba- 
bicable by reaſon of the ex eſſive cold. | 


of 
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of the Leſſer Jordan. Finding it a rich, fruitful 
ſoil, and in every reſpect formed for the intended 
purpoſe, they returned, and gave a particular de- 
{cription of it to their countrymen. In conſe- 
quence of this the whole tribe marched to the ſport, 


The Danites and, being perfectly ſatisfied with it, they built a 
city Dan, City, and called it Dan, from one of the ſons of 


Jacob of that name, and from whom the whole 
tribe received their appellation. 


The Iſraelites were at this time in a very deprav- 

ed ſtate. They had given a looſe to all the vices 

A total de- of the Canaanites; had neglected every religious 
generaty duty, and purſued a life of debauchery ' and diffi - 


prevails 


among the Pation. This conduct greatly diſpleaſed the Al- 

Iſraclite, mighty, who, as a puniſhment, took from them, 
for a time, his divine protection, and left them ex- 
poſed to the power of their enemies. 

The firſt ſtroke they received was from Chuſarth, 
king of the Aſſyrians, who marched againſt them 
with a conſiderable army. This monarch was ſo 
powerful that he drove all before him. Great 
numbers of the Iſraelites fell by the ſword; and 
many of their towns and cities were ſeized by the 
conqueror. The captured Iſraelites were now ſub- 
ject to a moſt tyrannical monarch, who oppreſſed 
them by heavy taxes, and treated them with the 
moſt contemptible indignities. 

. 
The Iſraelites are delivered from their ſubjetion to the 
Aſjyrians by Othmiel, the ſon of Kenaz, 

| bas this deplorable ſituation did the Iſraelites re- 

main for eight years, when they were delivered 

0.4.:.1; Out of the hands of their oppreſſors in the follow: 
ner" ing manner. A perſon, named Othniel, the ſon of 
behalfof the Kenaz, of the tribe of Judah, a man of great cou- 
Icraelites. rage and diſcernment, having received a ſecret im- 
Judges iu. pulſe from heaven to interpoſe in behalf of the 
Surtise: Wretiched Iſraelites, he communicated: the matter to 
>= to ſome of his particular friends, whom he knew to 
pieces the be men of courage and integrity, and who were 
— greatly diſſatisfied with the ſtate of public affairs. 
* fter conſidering what meaſures were moſt proper 
Touran. to take, it was at length reſolved to make a ſudden 
quiſhes and attack on the king's guards, and to put every man 


overcomes co the ſword. This ſcheme being attended with 
— Aſſyri-· ſucceſs, it ork over great numbers to the in- 
on tereſt of Othniel, who, in a ſhort time, marched 
at the head of them to give the Aſſyrians battle. 
The encounter was at firſt doubtful, but the Iſra- 
elites ſoon became conquerors : great numbers of 
the Aſſyrians were ſlain, and the reſt ſaved them- 
ſelves by paſſing the Euphrates. Thus, at the in- 
ſtigation of the brave and intrepid Othniel, were 
the Iſraelites again reſtored to their liberty; in ac- 
knowledgment for which they preſented him with 
the government; and in this ſituation he conti- 
nued during the remainder of his life, which was a 
courle of forty years. 
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The Iſraelites are ſubject to the Moabites during the 
term of eighteen years, and then delivered 5 one 


Ebud, who retained the government eighty years. 


N the death of Othniel, the Iſraelites, being 

Without a leader, returned again to a diſſolute 

way of living, neither paying reſpect to the laws of 

their country, or their duty to God. This conſe- 

quently produced contuſion in their public affairs, 

The Ifrael- Which being taken notice of by Eglon, king of the 
ites 2 Moabites, he marched againſt them with a conſider- 
ed, ane.ren» able army. Several battles took place, in all which 
tary for is the Iſraelites were worſted; and their army being at 


_ 5 length totally tubdued, they became tributary to 


ANTIQUTITIE'S 


| 


; eighteen years. 
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their conquerot, who erected a palace at Jericho, 


and kept them in the moſt abject ſtate upwards of 


At the expiration of this time the the Iſraelites were 
reſcued from the hands of their oppreſſors by the 
following ſingular occurrences. In Jericho lived a 


young man named Ehud, the ſon of Geron, ot the 


cretion, and this 


tribe of Benjamin. He was of an enterprizing diſ- 

ofirion, remarkably handſome in his perſon, and 
had great bodily ſtrength, He had not only ingra- 
tiated himſelf into the favour of the king, by ma- 
king him repeated preſents, but had alle many 
friends at court; fo that he had free accels at di- 
. ot: him the opportunity of exe- 


cuting the project he had laid for relieving the diſ- 


treſſed Iſraelites. Being one day to make a preſent 


to the king, he went in his ufual dreſs, attended 
by two ſervants, taking with him a dagger, which 
he ſecreted on his right fide, having the greateſt 
ſtrength in his left arm. On his arrival at the pa- 
lace, he was admitted, as uſual, to the preſence of 
the king; and after complimenting him with the 
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Are deliver. 

ed by Ehud, 

who ſlew 
z!on, 


\ preſent, told him he had a matter to relate to him, 


that demanded privacy. On this the king ordered 
his attendants to withdraw, and ſeating himſelf on 
his throne, waited' for the expected intelligence. 
Ehud told him he had a dream to impart to him 
by command of the Almighty, at the ſourd of 


which the king, impatient to hear, ſuddenly aroſe 


from his ſeat, when Ehud drew the dagger from his 


ſide, and plunged it into his heart. In this ſituation 
he left the king, immediately quitted rhe palace, 
and haſtened with all expedition to Jeruſalem: - The 
attendants of the palace ſuppoſing the King to have 


compoſed himſelt to ſleep, did not preſume to enter 
the room for a conſiderable time after the departure len. 


| whom they killed on the ſpot : the re 
amounting to about 10,000 men, made for the river 
| towards the country of Moab ; but the Ifrachtes, 


of Ehud, till at length, fearing ſomething parti- 
cular was the occaſion of not ſeeing or hearing him, 


they ventured to open the door of his apartment, 


where they found him laying in his gore. In 
the mean time Ehud having related to his country- 
men what had happened, and adviſed them to take 
advantage of it, they immediately diſpatched proper 
perſons to different parts of the country with horns 
(as was the cuſtom on ſuch occaſions) to call to- 
gether the people. They accordingly aſſembled in 


| great bodies, and proceeding with the greateſt ex- 


pedition to the palace, fell on the P all of 
1 


of the army, 


having previouſly ſecured all the paſſes, intercept- 
ed their flight, and the whole body were cur 
to pieces. Thus was the lfraclites extricated 
out of the hands of the Moabites; and as Ehud 


Ehud cue 
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was the principal inſtigator of their deliverance, they The lie. 


beſtowed on him the government, which he enjoyed 
upwards of iche | 
moſt diſtingui a 
{ſuch a manner as to deſerve what was univerſally 
beſtowed on him, namely, the good-will and affec- 
tion of the people he governed. He was ſucceeded 
by Shamgar, the fon of Anath, who died in the 
firſt year of his government. 


CHAP. VE. 


The Iſraelites are enſlaved under different tyrannies by 


the Canaanites, and at length delivered by Barak and 
Deborah, 


TR Iſraelites not in the leaſt amending their 
lives, or taking warning from the calamities 
they had experienced. but ſtill continuing not to 
worſhip God, or obey his laws, were again brought 
to ſubjection by another monarch, namely, Jabin, 
king of the Canaanites, This prince originally 
came from the city of Azor, ſituated near the lake 
Samachonitis. e kept an army conſiſting of 
300,000 foot, 10,000 horie, and 2coo chariots, the 
grand command of which was given to Sifera, who 
was next in dignity to the king. This general ſoon 
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reduced the Iſraelites, brought them to ſubjection, 
and made them pay tribute to his maitek. 


In this ſtate of ſervitude did the Iſraelites conti- 
nue for twenty years, when they began to reflect 
that there mileries were certainly inflicted on then 
by God, as a juſt puniſhment tor their contempt of 
the laws of their toretathers. In this ſtate of con: 
trition they went to a tamous prophetels (, named 
Deborah, (which, in the Hebrew tongue, 11gnmes 
a bee), and implored her to intercede in their behalt, 
that God would be pleaſed to torgive them their 
palt faults, and reſcue them out of the hands ot 
their cruel perſecutors. Deborah complied with 
their requeſt; and the Almighty being pleated to 
promiſe rhem a deliverance, he made choice of 
Barak, of the tribe of Naphtali, to effect it, Ac- 


v cordingly Deborah tent for Barak, (which, in the 
- Hebrew language, ſignifics /ightning), and ordered 


nn him immediately to ratle an army of 10,000 men, 


— 4 


nien 


Nantes 


i gether with -Jabin, their king; 


and march with all expedition againſt the Canaan- 


ites. Barak, at firſt, objected to take the command 
of {o 1mall a number againit ſo large a body as that 
of the enemy; but Deborah informed him, that 
God had ſaid the number was ſufficient. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, he til] retuſed the command, unlels 
he would go with him and take a part; atwhich 
Deborah replied with indignation, © Would you 
give to a woman part oi that honour, which God 
« hath aſſigned tor thee alone? However, I will 
e not refuſc it.“ They accordingly drew out their 
army, and pitched their tents on Mount Tabor, 
while Sifera, general of the Canaanites, by the 
king's orders, marched to give them battle, When 
the two armics came within light of cach other, the 
Iſraclites were {truck with horror at the great mul- 
titude of the enemy, and were inclined to make 
a precipitate retreat: but Deborah prevailed on 
them to ſtand a battle, aſſuring them it was the cauſe 
of God, and that he would aſſiſt them in con, 
quering their enemies. Ihe truth of this was ſoon 
manifeſted to the Iſraclites; for no ſooner were the 
two armies engaged, than there fell a molt dread- 


tul ſhower of rain and hail, attended with a violent 


% 


wind, which, blowing full in the faces of the Ca- 
naanites, obliged them to ſhut their eyes, to that 
their bows and flings were rendered entirely uſeleſs: 
beſides which, their nerves were ſo contracted by 
the cold, that they were not able to handle their 
arms. The llraelites ſeeing the diſadvantages under 
which the Canaanites laboured, fell on them with 
great impetuoſity; and their whole army was bro- 
ken, diſperſed, and cut to pieces. Great numbers 
tell by the ſword; many were trampled to death by 
the horſes; and the tew that attempted to ſave 
themſelves by flight, were made priſoners; 10 that 
this prodigious army was, in effect, totally deſtroy- 
ed. When Siſera, the Canaanitiſh general, ſaw the 
deſtruction of his army, he leapt from his charior, 
and fled to the houſe of one Jacl, a Kenite (/, who 
received him with apparent hoſpitality. Being 
greatly tatigued, he aſked her for tome retreſhment, 
which, having received, he laid himſelf on the 
ground, and ſoon fell faſt aſlccep. While he was in 
this fituation, Jael took a large iron nail, and ſud— 
denly driving it through his temple, faſtened him 
to the floor, juſt at the time the Iſraelites arrived 
at her houſe in ſearch of him. This fully com- 
pleated the victory; atter which Barak marched 
with his army to Azor, and laying ſiege to the 
place, flew the greater part of the inhabitants, to- 
g; and, in order to- 
tally to extirpate them, he burnt the city to the 
ground. After this victory, Barak kept poſſeſſion 
ot the government during the {pace of forty years. 


— U —— 


(a) The words prophet and prepbeteſi, in the Old Teſtament, 
ſometimes denote perſous endued with ſpecial, though not mi- 
raculous, gifts or graces, for the better underſianding and 
expi.ining the word of God; and of this ſort were the ſons of 
the prophets, or ſuch as were brought up in the ſchools of the 
prophets. As, therefore, we read of no miraculous action 
that Deborah did, ſhe Was, perhaps, only a woman of emi- 
nent holineſs, prudence, and knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
by which ſhe was ſingularly qualified to judge the people; 
that is, to determine caules and controverſies among them, ac- 
cording to the word of God. 
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The Tiraclites are conguered by the N Fdianites, i con- 
junttion <vith the Amalekites aud Araortans, a nd Heil 
2 vojfalage, 


N the death of Barak, which happened about 
the ſame time with that of Deborah, the Mi— 
dianites, Amalckites, and Arabians, entered into an 
alliance againſt the liraelites, and to powertul were 
their arms, that they conquered wherever they went, 
deitroying the fruits of the ground, and carrying 
with them every thing that was valuable. They 
continued theſe hoſtilities with ſuch violence, that 
the wretched Iſraelites were obliged to fly to the 
mountains tor retuge, where they dug caverns, 1n 
which they hid themtelves, and the little property 
they could ſave, from their mercilels enemies. 
They remained in this ſtate feven years, during 
which time their enemies permitted them to cul- 
tivate their land in the winter ; but it was only 
to ſerve their own purpoſes, for they madethemſelves 
matters of the greater part of the produce when it 
was lit for removal. The ſmall quantity, therefore, 
the Hraclites could obtain tor themlelves, was tcarce 
ſufficient to enable them to prelerve their ex:!{tence, 
belides which, they were in the molt extreme ditreſs, 
lo that finding, theintelves likely to periſh rrom want, 
they made their ſupplications to God, in the molt 
iervent manner, defiring him that he would be 
pleated to deliver them from the wretched ſtate 
into which they had tallen. 


C HAP. VIII. 


Giacon muſters the tribes to advance againſt the Mi- 
dianites. Receives an omen of ſucceſs. Chuſes 6 
ſelect feto for the expedition. Obtains a complete 
victory. Rules the people, wilh integrity and juſlice, 


for forty years. 
\ IIILk they were in this deplorable ſituation, 

as one Gideon, the fon of Joas, a leading man 
of the tribe of Manatleh, was thraſhing a little corn 
at a wine preis, not daring to do it on the floor, for 
tear of being diſcovered by the enemy, an angel 
appeared to him in the likeneſs of a young man, 
who told him, ** He was a happy man, and beloved 
A. of God.” To which Gideon anſwered, ** It is 
my wine-prels inſtead ot a threſhing-floor.” The 
angel bade him be of good courage, and direct his 
attention to arms, whereby himſelt and his country- 
men might be reſtored to their liberty.“ Alas! 


(lays Gideon) © it is impoſſible for me to under- 


(0 
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men in our tribe to make ſuch an attempt; neither 
am 1 a proper perſon to conduct ſo important 
a deſign.” The angel anſwered, that all his de- 
ficiencies would be ſupplied by the Almighty; and 
that 1t he would but take upon him the command of 
a body of men, the Iſraclites ſhould obtain a com- 
pleat victory over their enemies. 


Gideon requeſted of the angel that he would not 
depart till he had prepared a ſacrifice on the occaſion, 
which being complied with, he made ready a kid, 
with unleavened cakes, and having brought them 
before the angel, he ordered Gideon to lay them on 
a rock. This was immediately complied with, when 
the angel touching it with a ſtaff, fire iſſued out of 
the rock, and the whole was conſumed; after which 
the angel diſappeared. 


— 3 


— 3 
(5) Theſe Kenites, though they were proſelytes, and wor- 


ſhipped the true God, according to the Molaic law, yet, being 
ſtrangers by birth, and therefore having no right or title to 
the land of Canaan, they held it beſt policy, in theſe trouble- 
ſome times, to obſerve a neutrality, and maintain peace, as 
well as they could, both with the Iſraclites and Canaanites, 
It was upon this footing that there was a peace between king 
Jabin aud the family of Heber, the Kenite; and that pave 
confidence to Siſera, in his diſtreſs, to fiy to Ilcber's tent for 
protection. 
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When Gideon had a little recovered himſelf from 
the {urprize into which he was thrown from this fin- 
gular occurrence, he related the particulars to ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable of the Iſraelites, who had 
{uch faith in the revelation, that they immediately 
raiſed an army of 10,000 men, fully reſolved to ha- 
zard a battle with the tyrannical Midianites. Bur, 
betore they took the field, the Divine agent again 
appeared to Gideon, and ſpoke to him to this effect: 
t is too common for mankind to claim that me- 
rit to themſelves which belongs to God alone; 
and ſuch is the diſpoſition of the people vou have 

athered together, and are abour to lead againſt 
the Midianites : but to ſhew you that victory is 
influenced from above, and not to be obtained by 
the ſtrength of man without Divine aſſiſtance, 
take your army to the river Jordan in the heat of 
the day, and obſerve the manner in which the 
ſoldiers drink the water. I hoſe who take it up 
with their hands, and lap it, you may depend on be- 
ing men of courage; but ſuch as he down, and 
drink at leiſure, are not to be truſted.” Gideon 
obeyed the Divine command, and found only three 
hundred men that lapped the water trom their hands, 
which he immediately detached from the reſt. With 
this ſmall number God commanded him to march 
againſt the enemy, and to attack them in the night. 
He accordingly advanced at the head of his choſen 
men, and encamped near the river Jordan, reſolving 
to pals it the following day. But Gideon was {ti1] 
doubtful of ſucceſs, and the more ſo, from being com- 
manded to attack the enemy in the night. However, 
theſe fears were removed by the interpoſition of the 
Almighty, who, the preceding evening, told Gi— 
deon to take with him one of his ſoldiers, and go 
E to the camp of the Midianites, from whom 

e ſhould hear ſomething that would animate and 
give him courage. In obedience to this injunction 
he went, taking with him a ſervant, named Phuran. 
They arrived at the camp unperceived, and, ap- 
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A 2:-1m of Proaching one of the tents, heard a ſoldier relating 
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Gideon is 
encouraged 
by the in- 
terpretation 
of the 
dream, 


Gideon 
uſes an eu- 
cellent ra- 
tagem in 
attacking 
che enemy, 


the following dream to his comrades : Me 
thought (ſaid he) I ſaw a barley loaf (the coarſeſt 
of all grains, and not fit for man to eat) come rol- 
ling into the camp, and having paſſed through the 
king's tent, and thrown it down, it afterwards en- 
tered all the other tents, and did the hke.” This 
dream was interpreted by one of the ſoldier's com- 
rades, who ſaid, it denoted the total deſtruction of 
the army. The barley 7 he) is, as you ſay, 
the coarſeſt of grains; and the Iſraelites are the vileſt 
and molt abject of all the people in Aſia. Gideon is 
now at the head of an army againſt us; and, I am 
atraid, the barley loaf overthrowing our tents im- 
plies, that we ſhall be totally deſtroyed by the 
Iſraelites. 


When Gideon had heard this dream, and its in- 
terpretation, he was inſpired with new courage, and 
immediately returning to his people, and acquaint- 
ing them with it, he ordered them to propery them- 
ſelves, with all expedition, to march againſt the 
enemy. Accordingly, about the fourth watch (a), 
Gideon drew out his men, and divided them into 
three companies, of an hundred each. Every man 
had a burning torch ſecreted in a long pitcher, and, 
in his right hand, a ram's horn, by way of trumpet. 
The enemy's camp took up a large ſpace of ground, 
having in it a great number of camels; and the 
people were more diſperſed than uſual, on accountof 
their belonging to different nations. The Ifraelites 
had received inſtructions, that, as ſoon as they came 
near the camp of the Midianites, on a ſignal given, 
they ſhould break their pitchers, diſplay their 
torches, ſound their horns, and immediately begin 
the attack. Theſe orders they ſtrictly obeyed, when 
the Vlidiauites were immediately thrown into the 
utmolt conſternation. A great ſlaughter enſued: 
but more were deſtroyed by the hands of their own 


ca Though the Romans, in after-ages, divided the night 
into four waiches (Matth. xiv. 25.) yet, in the eaſtern parts, 
and, ina more antieat times, it conſiſted but of three, whereof 
the firſt began at fx, and continued four hours, The /econd was 
therefore called the riddle avatch, and began at ten; ſo that we 


may ſuppole it Was tome time after this that Gideon alarmed 
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people, than by the Iſraelites ; for it being dark, 
and they different nations, they could not un- 
derſtand each other, ſo that every man took the 
perſon next him for an enemy. In ſhort the whole 
was one ſcene of confuſion, of which the Iſraelites 
took proper advantages. A great number of the 


1 


Midianites were ſlain on the ſpot; and the remainder 


for the preſent ſaved themſelves by flight. The 
troops which Gideon had lett behind, hearing of his 
ſucceſs, immediately marched to all the difficult 
aſſes, in order to cut off the retreat of the enemy, 
They came up with a great body of them in a flat 
part of the country, when immediately ſurrounding 
them, they put every man to the {word, and, among 
them, two of their kings, named Oreb and Zeb. In 
the mean time Gideon marched with his three hun- 
dred men againſt the remainder of the enemy, 
amounting to about 10,000, who had fixed them- 
ſelves on a {pot at a conſiderable diſtance, under the 
command of their proper Officers. When Gideon 
came near them he was joined by the reſt of his 
troops, and a general engagement enſued, in which 
the whole army of the Midianites were cut to pieces, 
and two of their princes, named Zebin and He- 
zarbon, taken pritoners. The number of the ene- 
my killed in theſe encounters amounted to 120,000. 
Thus did the Iſraelites gain a complete victory over 
their enemies; beſides which, they greatly enriched 
themſelves with plunder, conſiſting of gold, filver, 
rich ſtuffs, camels, afles, &c. | 


Gideon, having executed the buſinefs on which 
he was ſent, by deſtroying the Midianites, returned 
to Ephraim, where he put to death the two captive 
kings. The tribe to which he belonged (through 
envy tohis great ſucceſs, and glorious atchievements) 
appeared diſpleaſed with him for engaging in a 
public act of hoſtility without their approbation; 
and their anger aroſe to ſuch a pitch, that they were 
juſt on the point of making war with him. But 
this was prevented by the prudence of Gideon, who 
told them it was not his war but God's, by whom 
he was commanded to act as he had done, and that 
therefore he did not claim any merit to himſclt, 


This anſwer perfectly ſatisfied the people, and 
they joined with the reit in deſiring Gideon, as he 
had redeemed his countrymen from tlavery, that he 
would accept the government. Gideon, at firſt, 
begged to be exculed ; but finding the people de- 
termined, he at length complied, and ruled them 
forty years, during the whole of which time his con- 
duct was ſuch as merited univerſal approbation. He 
lived to a very great age; and, when he died, his re- 
mains were depoſited at Ophrah, the place of his 
nativity. 
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Abimelech obtains the government <ickedly, and rules 
tyrannically, and is at length flain in an extraordi- 
nary manner. The l1ſraclites apoſtatizing again, ere 
oppreſſed and enſlaved by the Philiſtines and the Am- 
monites. Tephtha veſted with the government of Iſrael. 
Makes a peculiar vow. Defeats the Ammonites. Sup- 
profſes an inſurrection among the Ephraimites. Its 

ealh, | 


IDEON, at the time of his death, had no leſs 

than leventy ſons, all born in wedlock, be- 
ſides one by Druma, his concubine, named Abi 
melech. This laſt, immediately after his father's 
deceaſe, made ule of the moſt horrid means to ob- 
tain the government. He went to the relations of 
his mother at Shechem, and told them that, as his 
father was dead, it would certainly be better for the 
people to be governed by one perſon than ſeventy, 


the Midianitiſh camp; and the reaſons why he choſe this part 


of the night to do it in are obvious, becauſe the trampets would 
then ſeem to ſound louder, and the lights to ſhine brighter, aud 
thereby both increale the conſternation of the enemy, and con- 
cea! the ſmallne{s of his own army, 
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meaning his legitimate brothers. This was approv- 
ed of by his relations, who turniſhing him with a 
conſiderable ſum of money, he returned to his fa- 
ther's houſe, bringing with him a tet of men, whom 
he knew to be infamous in diſpoſition, and willing 
to engage in any enterprize, however inconſiſtent 
with laws, either human or divine. 


The firſt ſtep Abimelech took, after returning 
to his father's Rouſe, was, to murder all his bro- 
thers, except Jotham, who happily laved himlelt by 
fight; and, notwithitanding the cruelty of the 
action, it anlwered the withes of Abimelech, no 
one objecting to his taking upon himſelt the go- 
vernment- The people, however, had ſoon realon 
to with they had not been ſo pliant, for he ruled 
them with tuch tyranny, that they were little better 
ſituated than when in the hands of their enemies. 
He followed no other law than that of his own 
will, and even profeſſed himſelf an enemy to com- 
mon juſtice. 


Some time after Abimelech had thus uſurped the 
government, a day of ſolemnity was kept at She- 
chem, on which occaſion a prodigious concourle 
of people were aſſembled. Before the feſtival be- 
gan, Jothain, the brother of Abimelech, who had 
till now concealed himſelf, appeared on the top ot 
Gerizim, which overlooks Shechem, and cailing 
aloud to the people, he addreſſed them in words 
to the following effect: 050 


« There was a time, ſays he, when the trees (a) 
© had meetings together in order to regulate the go- 
% yernment ot the vegetable part of the creation, 
ce and to appoint one to rule the whole. In a coun- 
« cit held on this occaſion, the major part ot the 
« plants were tor having the fig-tree to govern ; 
but the fig-tree declined the honour, being ſuffi- 
« ciently ſatisficd with the eſteem bore tor its 
« fruit. On this the trees applied to the olive 
e and the vine, both of which likewile refuled, 
« for the ſame reaſon as had been given by the 
de fig- tree. At length they applied to the bramble, 
* who laid, If you are in earneſt, Pl willingly take 
* upon me the government; but remember, you 
„ muſt reſt quietly under my ſhadow. It you 
„ prove retractory, there ſhall come a fire out of 
me that ſhall deſtroy you. This, ſaid Jotham, 
is not a tale to divert you, but to make you re- 
fleet on your abſurd conduct, in violating your 
ſacred obligations to Gideon, by ſuffering Abi- 
melech, the murderer of the children of your de- 
liverer, to uſurp and tyrannize over you. This 


Abimelech 1s the very fire I have told you in the 
** table (3). 


After 22 had thus delivered himſelf to the 
people, he retired, and fled to the mountains, 
Where he concealed himſelf till the death of his 
cruel brother Abimelech. 


The ſpeech made by Jotham opened the eyes of 
the Shechemites, who not only dethroned Abime- 
icch, but forced him out of the city; upon which 
A bimelech, and thoſe who accompanied him, vow- 
ed revenge on the inhabitants. 


It happened at this time to be the ſeaſon for ga- 
thering in the grapes; but the people had ſuch ter- 
rible apprehenſions of the cruelty of Abimelech, 
that they durſt not go into the fields to reap their 
vintage. In this diſtreſſed ſituation they applied to 


(a) The Greeks pretend to have been the inventors cf the 
uſe of fables; but there is nothing more abſured than their 
vanity in this reſpect. A long time before Eſop, and every 
other author known to their nation, the Orientals, and parti- 
cularly the Hebrews, made uſe of this ingenious manner; for 
the doing of which two reaſons may be aſigned, 1. Becauſe 
men wouid ſuffer themſelves to be reprehended under this 
guiſe, when they would not digeſt Plain words. And 2dly, 

*Cauſe they heard them with delight and pleaſure, and re- 
membered them better than any grave or common diſcourſe. 

% The words of this fable carry a lively image of Abi- 
melech's oſtentatious ſvirit, and menaces to take ſevere ven- 
geance on the nobles of Shechem, who had been chiefly in- 


trumental in his promotion, in caſe they ſhould deſert him. | 
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armed men. 
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one Gaal, (a prince of the country, who had lately 
come to Shechem with a band of armed men), to .,,. she 
protect them, who readily complying with their re- , 
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queit, they itrengthened his force by adding to 
them a troop of their own ſoldiers. Thus ſecured, 
they reaped their truits, and carried them home in 
ſatery ; and when elated with liquor, they took the 
treedom of aſperſing the characters oft Abimelech 
and his relations. "They placed ambulcades in dif- i, 

terent parts round the city, and taking many of the ue, cn, 
guards belonging to Abimelech, put them all to anon oth 
the tword. | by Rrata- 


gem. 

While matters were in this ſituation, one Zebul, 
a principal man among the Shechemites, and a grear 
triend to Abimelech, ſent him the particulars ot 
Gaal's conduct, and the diſpoſition of the people. 
He adviled Abimelech to plant ſoldiers in ambuſh 
near the city; and told him, that he would pertuade 
Gaal to come out and engage him, whereby he 
would have the opportunity of getting his enemy 
into his own power; and that he did not doubt but 
he ſhould toon be able to reinſtate him in his regal 
dignity. 


Many of 
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In conſequence of this information, Abimelech, 
after the day was cloſed, placed a number of men 
in different parts at ſome diſtance trom the city. 
Gaal and Zebul were parading the ſuburbs during 
the night as uſual ; but when the morning opened, 
and Gaal ſaw men in armour approaching, he 
called aloud to Zebul, telling him, that an army 
in battle array was marching towards the city. 
Zebul ſaid he was miltaken, tor that what he ſaw Feser 
was nothing more than the ſhadow of the moun- Shéche- 
tains, But Gaal, on their nearer approach, inliſt- mites. 
ed they were no ſhadows, but a real company of 
To which Zebul anſwered, ** Didit 
thou not ſay that Abimelech was a flothful and 
cowardly prince? Now ſhew thyſelf what a man 
thou art in engaging with him.” Gaal accord- 
ingly marched againit the enemy, and received the 
firlt ſhock; but finding himſelt roo weak, and 
having loſt ſeveral of his men, he retreated, and 
fled into the city. 
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Zebul took advantage of this, by prejudicing Zeb"! ca- 
the minds of the people againſt Gaal, whom he re- mnie; 


4 * * ( al 5 
reſented as a coward; and, in conſequence of Ze- cm. and 
uPs influence, Gaal was expelled the city. caute; the 

people to 


In the mean time Abimelech, being informed by die him 
Zebul, that the citizens intended to profecute the schem. 
gathering of the vintage, placed ſeveral ambuſcades 
near the city in order to ſurpriſe them. Accord- 
ingly, on their firſt coming out, he detached a third 
part of his army to take poſſeſſion of the gates of 
the city, and by that means to cut off the retreat 
of thoſe who had left it. When the ambuſcaders 
thought it a proper time they made their appear- 
ance, which ſo terrified the detenceleſs Sheche- 
mites, that they attempted to ſave themſelves by 
flight, but being cloſely purſued, the greater part 
fell by the ſword. In the mean time the reſt of 
Abimelech's army laid ſiege to the city, which they 
took on the firſt aſſault, the inhabitants immedi- 
ately conſulting their own ſafety by flight, though, 
in the attempt, many were ſlain. After Abimelech 
had thus routed the Shechemites, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of the city, he ordered it to be levelled 
with the ground; and, as the laſt inſult of triumph, ©." 
had ſalt (c ſown on thoſe parts where the walls had act 


{tood. the 11habie 
tante with 
fire and 
ſword. 


Ahimelech 


The whole intent and meaning of it was to convince the 
Shechemites of their folly in chuſing a man for their King, 
who was no more able to protect them, than a bramble was to 
cover other trees that ſhould reſort to it under the ſhadow of 
its branches. 

c The ſtrewing of ſalt was an old cuſtom uſed on thoſe 
cities whoſe inhabitants had been guilty of treachery, - Not that 
the ſtrewing of ſalt could be ſuppoſed to have been done to dry 
up or render the ſoil barren, there being no cecaſion for that in 
an inhabited town, but to ſhew the deteſtation in Which the 
inhabitants were held for their conduct; and that the place, on 


that account, ſhould never after be rebtult, but remain un- 
peopled and deſolate, 


The 
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The wretched Shechemites, who had eſcaped the 
rage of Abimelech by flight, gathered themſelves 
into a body, and finding a place on a rock which was 
rendered ſtrong by nature, they formed the reſolu- 


Thoſe of tion of fixing themſelves on this pot, as a place of 
the de refuge; and, to increaſe its natural ſtrength, they for- 


chemites, 2 4 
that efcaped tified it in the beſt manner they could. 


from the 


Intimation 
of this being given to Abimelech, he marched a- 
ce rake gainſt them with his army, and getting within the 
rock, where, Wall, he ordered his men to raiſe a pile of wood and 
by ordert faggots round the buildings, which was no ſooner 
bi ehe done, than fire was immediately ſet to ir, and every 
detroved ſoul periſhed in the flames. Such was the fate of 
vy tre. the wretched Shechemites, who ſuffered, unlamented, 
for their ungrateful treatment of the poſterity ot 
Gideon. It was a leſſon to the Iſraelites to beware 
of falling into the ſame hands, leſt they ſhould ſhare 
the lame fate. 


Abimelech, not yet ſatiated with revenge, marched 
with his army againſt "Thebes, and took the outer 
town by aſſault. The garriſon retreated into a 
ſtrong caſtle; and Abimelech, puſhing the attack 
up to the very gates, relolved either to take the 
city, or dellroy it by fire. But his cruel intentions 
were happily fruſtrated by means of a woman, who, 
while he was ſtanding near the wall giving directi- 
ons to his men, threw down a large picce of a mill- 
{tone (a, which falling on Abimelech's head, itruck 
him to the ground. hen he came a little ro him- 
ſelf, and found the wound was mortal, he called tor 
his armour-bearer, whom he deſired immediately to 
dilpatch him, that it might not be ſaid he fell by the 
hands of a woman. The officer per formed his com- 

mands; and thus was Abimelech puniſhed tor his 
S!-inb7 cruelty: to his brethren, and his inhumanity to the 
oat Shechemites. When the ſoldiers found their leader 
his own te- Was no more, they diſperſed, every man retiring to 
Nek. his own habitation. uy 
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After the death of Abimelech, and the - re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the Shechemites, one Tolah, the fon 
of Puah, an eminent man of the tribe of Iflachar, 
was appointed leader of the people, in which office 
he continued for twenty-three years. He dwelt, 
during the whole time of his government, on mount 
Ephraim, near the centre of the cauntry, that the 


people might, with the greater convenience, reſort 


to him for judgement (6). 
eee, On the death of Tolah the government fell 
T..clvesto into the hands of one Jair, a Gileadite, of the tribe 
jair, a Gi- of Manaſſch. He was a man not only happy. in his 
lente. worldly acquiſitions, but alſo in his family. He 
had no lets than thirty ſons, all of whom were men 
of courage, and, with their father, univerſally 
elteemed by the people. Jair held the government 
twenty-two years, when he died at an advanced 
age, and was buried at Camon, a city of Gilead, 


During the life of Jair, the Iſraelites payed a 
roper attention both to the civil and eccleſiaſtical 


The Ifrael- laws of their country; but after his death they de- 


wo vice generated in their manners, giving themſelves up to 
and immo- every kind of vice, and dilregarding every religious 
rality ot duty. ; 

every de- 5 : 5 : 

groe, falla The Ammonites and Philiſtines, underſtanding the 
prey to the 


prey to the manner in which the Iſraelites lived, determined to 

and Ammo- take advantage of their negligence. They accord- 

nites ingly raiſed a powerful army, with which they 
marched into their country, laying every thin 
waſte wherever they came; and, nor ſatisfied wit 
this, they reſolved to proſecute their ravages, till 
they ſhould make a thorough conqueſt of the coun- 
tries on both ſides the river Jordan. 


3 The Iſraelites began now to reflect on their paſt 
wn conduct, and to conſider that the diſtreſſed ſitua- 
them to te- LION in Which they were again involved, aroſe from 
rent, and their diſobedience to the laws of their great legi- 


lolicit the 
Divine in- 
terpontion 
in their de- 
half, 


(a) It was common in that age, as well as in latter times, 
betore the invention of gun-powder, to have large round 
ſtones kept within caſtles, which were thrown over upon the 
enemies who approached the walls; and the ſtone tumbled 
down by this woman ſeems to have been one of them. 


(5) Though there is not much recorded of this perſon, yet 
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ſlator Moſes. They therefore offered up prayers and 
ſacrifices to God, beſceching him to 1nterpoic in 
their behalf, and to remove from them their pre- 


{ent troubles. 


Their prayers were not offercd in 


vain, the Almighty being pleated to promite them 


his Divine aſſiſtance 


The Ammonites having entered the country of 


Gilead with a large army, the inhabitants took up 
arms in order to oppoſe them; but they were at a 
loſs how to act tor want of a leader. At length they 
bethought themſelves ot one Jephtha, a man of lin- 
cular courage and conduct, who reſided at a place 
called Tob, and maintained an army under him at 
To this perſon the Gileadites ſent 
meſſengers, with a promiſe that, if he would aſſiſt 
them againſt the Ammonites, they would confer the 
government on him during his lite. Jephtha, at firſt, . 


his own expence. 


refuſed to comply with their requeit; but the Gi- 
leadites continuing to preis him with repeated im- 


nites, 


again{ k by, 
Phili#::. 
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e yrs, he at length complied; but not before Ji 


ae had made them take oaths of fidelity to him as 
their general. 


This matter being adjuſted, Jephtha joined his 
army with that of the Gileadites, and, atrer giving 


{ome neceſſary orders, marched with the whole. body 
to Mitpeh. From hence he tent ambaſſadors to the 
king of the Ammonites, to demand the reaſon of his 
invading the country of the Gileadites. His an- 
{wer was, that the land was his; that the Iſraelites, in 
their paſſage from Egypt, had taken it from his an- 
ceſtors, and that he was now determined to recover 
it. In conſequence of this Jephtha ſent other am- 
baſſadors to tell the king of Ammon, that, if either 
conqueſt or preſcription conferred a title, they had 
a juſt right to the country they poſſeſſed, ſince they 
took it not from them, but the Ammonites; that 
they had quietly enjoyed it upwards of three hun- 
dred years; and that they were determined to op- 
pole any monarch, however powerful, that thould 
attempt to infringe on their property. 


This peremptory declaration put an end to their 
treaty; and immediate preparations were made on 
both ſides, to determine the conteſt by the ſword. 
But before Jephtha took the field, he prayed to 


God, in the molt fervent manner, to grant him ſuc- 


ceſs; and made a ſolemn vow, that, if he proved 
victorious, he would offer up to him, in ſacrifice, 


the firit living creature he ſhould meet on his re- 
turn to his family. 


With this reſolution Jephtha attacked the enemy, 
and, in a ſhort time, obtained a compleat victory; 
great numbers being ſlain, and the reit put to flight. 
He purſued and killed the fugitives as far as the 


city of Maniah; from whence he proceeded to 


the country of Ammon, where he deſtroyed many, 
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cities, and divided the ſpoil among his army. Thus 
did Jephtha totally ſubdue his enemies, and redeem 
the Iſraelites from a ſlate of ſlavery, under which 
they had laboured upwards of eighteen years. 


The war being over, Jephtha returned to his fa- 
mily, when, lo! inſtead of receiving that tatisfac- 
tion he expected after ſo long an ablence, a circum- 
ſtance occurred that pierced him to the heart. On 
approaching his houſc, the firſt object that preſented 
Itſelf was his only daughter, who was flying with 
eager joy to receive and bid him welcome. When 
Jephtha ſaw his daughter, his foul almoſt funk with- 
in him, and, for ſome time, he was unable to ſpeal:. 
Having a little recovered himſelf, he looked at her 
with tears trickling from his cheeks; and, after 
blaming her for her officiouſneſs in coming to meet 
him, told her the vow he had made, by which he 
had obliged himſelf to offer her to God as a ſacri— 
fice. The innocent devotee did not appear the leaſt 
alarmed at this melancholy intelligence; but, with 


— 


it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed he was a prudent and peaceable 
man; that he removed abuſes from among the people, endea- 
voured to ſuppreſ; idolatry, appeaſed tumults, and healed thoſe 
wounds which had been given to the fiate during the ufurpa— 
tion of Abimelech, L 
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great coolneſs, replied, that, if the loſs of her life 
would ſecure his honour, and the liberty ot her 
count v, he would willingly part with 1t. She only 
requeitea {ic would indulge her with two months, 
that the might have an opportunity vi taking a pro- 
per tarewell ot all her acquaintance, and that, atter 
that time was expired, he might fulfil his vow. Her 
father granted her requeſt; and, at the expiration of 
the two months, ſhe was made a ſacrifice, which 
was the conlequence of the raſh vow made by Jeph- 
tha, the fulfilment of which was neither contorm- 
able cither to law or juſtice. 


The ſucceſs of Jephtha againſt the Ammonites 
cave great umbrage to the Ephraimites, who told 
him he had engaged in the late expedition, without 
conſulting them, from ambitious motives, and that 
he might reſerve not only the booty, but the glory 
of the action to himſelf. Jephtha told them, they 
were not inſenſible of the oppreſſion under which 
their allies laboured z and that they had been ap- 
plied to for their aſſiſtance, but retuſed to give it. 
That they had acted with great 1njuſtice, and that it 
they did not content themſelves and be quiet, he 
would compel them to it by force. 


Jephtha finding the Ephraimites paid no attention 
to his remonſtrance, but, on the contrary, had railed 
an army to oppole him, he immediately marched 
againſt them, when a dreadful battle enſued, in 
which the Ephraimites were totally defeated, and 
22,000 were killed on the ſpot. 


Having thus reduced the refractory Ephraimites, 
Jephtha returned to Tob, where he died, and was 
buried at Sebeth, in Gilead, the place of his nati- 
Vit. 


After the death of Jephtha, the government was 
veſted in the hands of Abſan, a citizen of Bethle- 
hem, and of the tribe of Judah. He ruled only ſcven 


han when he died at an advanced age, and was 
uried at Bethlehem. 


Abſan was ſucceeded by Elon, of the tribe of 


Zebulon, who governed ten — during which 
time nothing material occurred. 


Elon was ſucceeded by Abdon, the ſon of He- 
liel, of the tribe of Ephraim. He was univerſally 
beloved by the people, and died at a very advanced 
age, leaving behind him a numerous progeny. He 
was buried with * funeral pomp in the city of 
Pharathon, the place of his nativity. 


HAP. X. 


The birth, life, exploits, and death of Samſon. 
FTER the death of Abdon, the Iſraelites, not 


having a proper leader, were greatly perſe- 
cuted by the Philiſtines, who ſubdued them in moſt 
parts of the country, and kept them in a very er- 
vile {tate upwards of forty years, when they were hap- 
pily relieved by the following means. 


There was a certain man, named Manoah, of the 
family of the Danites, who, without exception, was 
elteemed the beſt and principal perſon of his tribe. 
He had a moſt beautiful woman to his wife, and was 
exceeding fond of her; but his happineſs was greatly 
curtailed by her not bearing children. In conſe- 
quence of his uneaſineſs on this account, he fre- 
quently walked with his wife to a retired {por near 
the ſuburbs of the city, when heoffered up upplica- 
tions to God, that he would grant him a lawtul heir 
to ſucceed him. On one of the days Manoah went 


on this errand, he left his wife for a ſhort time alone, 


when an angel appeared to her in the likeneſs of a 


» tall, handſome man, telling her, He brought 


er glad tidings; for that, by the favour of God, 
ſhe thould bring forth a lon, who ſhould prove re 
markable for his ſtrength, and humble the pride of 


e the Philiſtines; charging her not to cut his hair, 
lu. nor ſuffer him to taſte any drink ſtronger than water; 


tor ſo God had enjoined.” 
angel diſappeared, 
T 
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When Manoah returned to his wife, ſhe related 


to him the particulars of all that had paſſed, and de- 
{cribed the perton of the meſſenger with ſuch an ap- 
parent lecret fatistaCtion, that Manoah was touched 
with jealouly, and intimated his ſuſpicion that an 
illegal intercourle had taken place between them. 
The woman, lecing the uncaſineſs of her huſband, 
and deſirous of removing his ſuſpicions, tell on her 
knees, and earneſtly prayed to God, That he would 
again vouchſafe to lend his angel, that her huſband 
might alſo behold him.” Her prayers were heard 
and granted; the angel appeared a ſecond time to 
her alone; whereupon ſhe prevailed on him to —4 

1 


till ſhe ſhould fetch her huſband. When Manoa 


came, he aſked the angel to repeat what he had be- yt. is re. 


a i O. The angel re lied, preheaded 
It was ſufficient that his wife had been made ac- by hela 


quainted with the things he had told her.” Ma “ 


fore laid to his wite in private. 


noah then aſked the angel to tell him who he was, 
that he and his wife might make ſome return for 
the news he had brought them when the child ſhould 
be born. The angel replied, “ He did not ſtand 
in need of any reward, nor was it from any lucra- 
tive motive he had brought him the intelligence.” 
Manoah then entreated the angel to ſtay and take 
lome retreſhment, which he at firſt refuſed, but at 
length agreed to. Manoah then flew a kid, and or- 
dered his wite to dreis it with all expedition. When 
it was ready, the angel told the woman to put the 
fleſh, together with the bread, on a rock. This be- 
ing done, the angel touched the meat with a rod he 
had in his hand, when immediately a flame of fire 
burſt from the rock, and conſumed both meat and 


bread ; and the angel, in the fight of Manoah and 
his wife, alcended in the {mwvak. 


When Manoah beheld this, he was ſtruck with 
tear, thinking it portended fome great evil to come: 
but his wite endeavoured to remove his apprehen- 
ſions, by iaying, ** It God had been dilpleated with 
them, he would neither have accepted their 1a- 


crifice, nor impai ted to thein the knowledge of ſuch 
good tdings.” 


A ſhort time after this the woman became preg- 
nant ; and when the child was born, it proved to be 
a lon, whom they named Samſon, which lignifies 
robuſt, or ſtrong. The woman ſtrictly obterved the 
orders ſhe had received from the angel; and as the 
child grew up, he diſcovered the mott manifeſt ſigns 


of his becoming what had been foretold previous to 
his birth; 


When Samſon was arrived to the age of maturity, 
he fell in love with the daughter of a Philiſtine, 
who lived at Timnath; and though his parents did 
not approve of the match, becauſe ſhe was ſprung 
from an idolatrous family, yet ſuch was their at- 
fection for their ſon, that they indulged his paſſion, 
and went with him to Timnath to treat about the 
marriage. As their were on their journey, and Sam- 
ſon was ſtraggling a ſmall diſtance from the com- 
pany, all on a ſudden he diſcovered a young lion 
running towards him with open mouth. Samſon 
was not in the leaſt intimidated at this ſight: and, 
when the lion approached, he ſeized him by the 
throat, and ſtrangled him with as much eaſe as if 
it had been a kid; after which he threw the body 
into a thicket. A ſhort time after, as he was 
travelling on the very ſame road, he went out 
of his way to look at the carcaſe of the lion; when, 
to his great ſurprize, he found a ſwarm of bees 
working in the breaſt of the beaſt. He rook out 
three of the honey-combs, which he preferited to 


his bride ; but did not tell her in what manner he 
had obtained them. 


The nuptials being now to be ſolemnized, (the 
ceremony and entertainments of which laſted ſeven 
days), the relations of the bride brought with them 
thirty of the ſtouteſt and handſomeft young men 
ney. Comte ſelect, not out of compliment and re- 
ſpect to Samfon, as they pretended, but as a guard 


over him, leſt, from his great ſtrength, he ſhoutd, 


when in his cups, do fone particular miſchief. In 
the courſe of the firſt day, when harmony uni- 
verſally appeared among the company, Samſon 


addreſſed himſelf to the thirty young men, telling 
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them he had a () riddle to propound to them, and 
if they would explain it before the expiration of 
the ſcven days, he would give to each man a ſhirt 
and a coat. The Philittines accepted the propoſal, 
and deſired Samſon to ſtate the queſtion ; which he 
did as follows: Out of the eater came forth meat, 
and out of the ſtrong came forth ſweetneſs.“ The 
Phililtines laid their heads together to expound this 
riddle ; but, atter three days, finding their endea- 
vours fruitleſs, and deſpairing to accompliſh it 
before the expiration of the time, they went to the 
new bride, and threatened her, if ſhe did not get the 
ſecret from her huſband, and reveal it to them, 
they would burn ber to death. Intimidated at theſe 
threats, the woman ſat about the buſineſs, and, after 
great dificulty, obtained from Samſon the parti- 
culars of his killing the lion, and of the honey- 
combs he had found in the carcaſe, and brought to 
her; all which ſhe privately communicated to the 
Philiſtines. Towards the cloſe of the ſeventh day, 
which was the time appointed for ſolving the rid- 
dle, the Philiſtines aſſembled, one of whom, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Samlon, ſaid, * Nothing is 
* ſtronger than a lion, or ſweeter than honey.” 
„No,“ (replied Samſon), nor faller than the woman 
* who has enabled you to expound the riddle.” 
Samſon was greatly irritated at this impoſition, but 
determined to fulfill his engagement with the thirty 
men. To do this, he went, in the heat of his 
paſſion, to the city of Aſkalon (4), belonging to 
the Philiſtines, where having ſlain thirty men, he 
brought away their ſhirts and coats, and delivered 
them to thole who expounded the riddle. Fired 
with refentment at the treachery of his wife, Samſon 
left her; and ſhe, in revenge, married a young man 
who had been one of Samſon's principal compa- 
nions during the wedding week. 


Samſon was ſo enraged at the treatment he had 
received from his wite, that he determined not only 
to wreak his vengeance on her, but the whole coun- 
try of the Philiſtines; and an opportunity ſoon 
offered, which enabled him to put his deſign into 
execution. It happened to be near the time of har- 
velt, and the corn being ripe on the ground, Sam- 
ſon hit upon a project tor deſtroying it, and thereby 
diſtreſſing the Philiſtines by famine. He got to- 
gether three hundred foxes (c), and tying them two 
and two by their tails, with a lighted torch between 
each pair, he turned them looſe, when running into 
the fields, they not only deſtroyed all the corn, but 
likewiſe the vines and olive-trees, ſo that the whole 
8 for a time, appeared in one continued 
blaze. b 


When the Philiſtines underſtood that Samſon was 
the author of this deſtruction, and that he had been 
induced to take ſuch a ſtep in revenge for the 
treatment he had received from his wife's family, 
they ſent a number of people, with proper officers, 


Ca) It was a very ancient cuſtom for the maſters of feaſts to 


propoſe enigmas to their guefts, in order to exerciſe their wit, 
and enliven converſation, mſtead of ang thor whole time in 
downright eating and drinking. 'The Greeks derived this 
cuſtom from the Orientals, and they generally propoſed a re- 
ward to thoſe who expounded the riddle. 


(5) This city was ſituated between Azoth and Gaza, on the 


could of the Mediterranean Sea, about 520 furlongs diſtant from 
Teraſalem. It is faid to have been of great note among the 
Gentiles, in antient times, for a temple, dedicated to Dicreto, 
the mother of Semiramis, here worſhipped in the form of a 
merm:id ; and for another temple of Apollo, where Herod, 


the ſacher of Antipater, and grandfather of Herod the Great, | 


ſerved as prieſt, It had, in the firſt times of Chriſtianity, an 
epiicapa! ſee; and, in the courſe of the holy war, it was beau- 
tined with a new wall, and many fair buildings, by Richard I. 
king of Ungland. 


A 


(e Foxes, it is well known, are very apt to do a great deal 


of miichicf wherever they abound ; and therefore Samion might 


have this jarther deſign in collecting ſo many, viz. that thereby 


he might cleat his own country of ſuch noxious animals; and, 
at the lame time, he very well knew, no creature could be 


more convenient for his purpoſe of annoying and detriment- 


ing his enemies: for, as theſe creatures are very ſwift of foot, 
and have a natural dread of fire, they could not well fail, when 
once they were turned 1ato it, of ſettigg the ſtanding corn in 
@ blaze; and then, as they were tied in couples, tail to tail, this 


8 
| 


OF THE 


JEWS. 


Samſon continued to commit various depredations 
in difterent parts of the country belonging to the 
Philiſtines; till at length, being apprehenſive of 
danger, he retired, for ſecurity, to a rock (4) near 
Etam, belonging to the tribe of Judah. 


When the Philiſtines knew where Samſon had ſe. 
creted himſelf, they lent ambaſſadors to the inhabi- 
tants of Etam, with orders that they ſhould deliver 
him into their hands, 


went with an armed force to Samſon's retreat, and, 


Qaenlc s 
R352. 9 


Bock 1. 


to Timnath, who ſeizing Samſon's wite, with her 
{father and relations, burnt them all alive, as being 
the ſpecial cauſe of ſo great a calamity. 
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after expoſtulating with him on the danger to which e = 
they were expoſed on his account, begged he would b 


give himſelf quietly up to the Philiſtines, 


Samſon not only complied with their requeſt, but 
{ſubmitted himſelt to be bound with cords, on con- 
dition that they would do him no farther hurt 
than delivering him into the hands of the enemy. 
Accordingly he came from the rock, and bein 
brought to the ambaſſadors, they conducted hint 
to the camp of the Philiſtines, who no ſooner ſaw 
him at a diſtance, than they ran in conſiderable 
bodies to meet him, exſulting at their conqueſt over 
lo daring an invader. But Samſon ſoon convinced 
them of the impropriety of their imaginations. As 
ſoon as they came near him, he ſuddenly ſnapped 
the cords with which he was bound, and Keing the 
Jaw-bone (e) of an als lying on the ground, he 


took it up, and falling on the Philiſtines, he New g. 9, 
one thouſand on the ſpot, which ſo intimidated the e 

e 
uubne Ml 
jaw. bent! 


yond bounds at this victory, inſtead of aſcribing it, . 


reſt, that, inſtead of making any reſiſtance, they 
betook themſelves to flight. Samſon exulted be- 


as he ought, to the aſſiſtance of the Divine Power. 


Fatigued with this encounter, and being exceſſive Mi 
thirſty, he ſought for water, but found himſelf in — 1 
a place where no ſuch refreſhment was to be had. ud 
In this diſtreſſed ſituation he made his application to 


God, who immediately cauſed a ſtream of delicious * 
water to flow from an hollow rock adjoining to the «6G 
{pot where Samſon had ſlain the Philiſtines; from g, 
which circumſtance the place was ever after known 5. 
by the name of the Jaw. that ra 

where {2 

hero, * 


After this ſingular conqueſt Samſon looked upon 
the Philiſtines with contempt ; 


dence in a houſe of public entertainment. The 
governor of the town being informed of Samſon's 
lituation, placed guards without the gates of the 
city, during the day, to prevent his leaving the place. 
But Samſon, having received intelligence of this, 
totally baffled the governor's intention. He roſe 
about midnight, and taking the two gates (/), to- 


— 


would make them draw one agaĩnſt the other; and being there- 
by retarded in their flight, and ſtaying longer in a place, they 
would give the fire more time to ſpread itſelf, and at length oc- 
cafion an univerſal conflagration. 

(4) Fhis rock was ſo formed by nature as to be acceſſible only 
by one path, and that ſo narrow as not to admit two people to 
walk a breaſt ; by which it was, perhaps, one of the molt de- 
fenfible places that could be met with. 

(e) It may appear ſtrange to ſome that a ſingle perſon, with 
no other inſtrument than the jaw-bone of an aſs, ſhould be 
able to lay ſo many people dead at his feet ; but all wonder will 
ceaſe, when we properly attend to the words of the ſacred text, 
that, at the time, ** the Spirit of the Lord came mightily up- 
on him.“ The Philiſtines, no doubt, were aſtoniſhed to ſee the 


cords fall ſo ſuddenly from his hands, and he advancing with 


the greateſt fury againſt them: but the whole muſt be aſerib- 
ed to the power of God, who can increaſe our ſtrength in all re- 
ſpects, to what degree he pleaſes ; and at the ſame time en- 
feeble the ſpirits of thoſe who oppoſe his deſigns in ſuch a man- 
ner; that they ſhould not have power to help themſelves. 

From this fingular atchievement the place was afterwards 
called Ramath-Lehi, which, in the Hebrew language, fignifies 
the lifting up of the jaw-bone, 

He did nat ſtay to break open the gates, but plucked the 
poſts out of the ground, with the doors har ging upon them faſt 
barred 3 which extraordinary action ſo aitoniſhed the guards, 
that they had not power to follow him. 
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gether with the poſts, bars, bolts, and chains, he laid 
chem on his ſhoulders, and carrying them to a hill, 
called Mount Hebron, there lett them. 


Some time after this a circumſtance happened, 
which, in the end,, proved fatal to Samſon, Being 
naturally of an amorous diſpoſition, he tell in love 
with a common proſtitute of the Philiſtines, named 
i lilah, with whom he was fo infatuated as not to 
pay the lealt attention to his own ſafcty. The prin- 
c:pal leader of the Philiſtines obſerving Samſon's un- 
governable paſſion tor this woman, determined to 
take advantage of it, They accordingly lent for her, 
and, when ſhe came, they proiniſed her, if ſhe would 
learn of Samlon, and diſcover to them, what was 
the cauſe of his wonderful itrength, and how he 
might be deprived of it, they would reward her with 
a coniiderable ſum of money. 


The treacherous Delilah undertook the taſk, and 
aſed all the art ſhe was. miſtreſs of to obtain from 
Samſon the important ſecret. For ſome time he 
amuſed her with fictions, and made her believe his 
ſtrength conſiſted ꝓmetimes in one thing, and ſome- 
times in another; firſt, chat binding him with bands 
made of green withs; then that tying him with ſe. 
ven ropes never before uſed; and again, weaving 
his hair into treſſes, and filleting them up, woulc 
bereave him of his ſtrength. Delilah tried all theſe 
maxims; but finding them of no effect, ſhe up- 
braided Samſon for his falſeneſs, and told him his 
apparent affection was all deceit, otherwiſe he would 
not hcfitate to tell her a matter the was ſo anx1ouſly 
delirous to know. At length, by daily importu- 
nitics, did the treacherous Delilah prevail on Sam- 
{on to divulge the important ſecret, viz. * That in 
the preſervation of his hair lay all his ſtrength 
© and ſecurity.” From the manner in which Sam- 
ſon told this, Delilah believed he ſpoke truth; and 
ſoon atter tried the experiment, by cutting off his 
hair as he lay ſleeping with his head in her lap. 
When ſhe found him divelted of his ſtrength, and 
no longer able to defend himfelt, ſhe delivered him 
up to his enemies, who, atter putting out his eyes, 
and leading him about the ſtreets as a public ſpec- 
tacle to the people, ſent him to priſon. 


In proceſs of time Samſon's hair grew again, and 
with it returned his ſtrength. This, however, was 
not thought of by the Philiſtines, and Samſon, 
when an opportunity offered, took advantage of it, 
to the deſtruction of great numbers of his enemies. 
On a certain day was held a feaſt, at which were 
preſent the greater part of the princes and nobility 
among the Philiſtines. The feaſt was held in a very 
elegant and ſpacious building, the roof of which 
was {upported by only two pillars. In the height 
of their jollity they ſent for blind Samſon, and tor 
lome time made him the ſport of the company. 
Samſon was vexed to the heart at this treatment, 
and knowing his ſtrength, reſolved to return it on 
his perſecutors. He complained of Denny reatly 
fatigued with {ſtanding ſo long, and deſired the bo 
that led him to the place, to let him lean again 
one of the pillars to reſt himſelt. The boy com- 
plied with his requeſt, when Samſon, graſping the 


Pillar with his arm (after a ſhort ejaculation to God 
tor the reſtoration of his former ſtrength) gave it 


ſuch a ſhake that the whole building (a) immedi— 


, ately tell to the ground; and Samſon, with about 


three thouſand men, were buried in the ruins. 


eee 


(a) The building in which this tranſaction happened was 
formed in the ſhape of an amphitheatre, and ſolely adapted 
tor the purpole of feſlivity on particular occaſions. It may 
appear itrange to ſome that the ſtrength of a man ſhould be 
able to ſhake ſo great a fabric; but their wonder will ceaſe 
when they conſider the. nature of its conſtruction; the moſt 
clear deſcription of which is thus given by that great archi- 
tect Sir Chriſtopher Wren. * In conſidering (ſays he) what 
this fabric muſt be, that could at one pull be demoliſhed, 
«© I conceive it was an oval amphitheatre, the ſcene in the 

middle, where a vaſt roof of cedar-beams, reſting round 
upon the walls, centered all upon one ſhort architrave, 
that united two cedar pillars in the middle: one pillar 
would not be ſufficient to unite the ends of at leaſt one 
hundred beams that tended to the center; therefore, I 
lay, there muſt be a ſhort architrave reſting upon two pil- 


* 
* 


tinue in their native place, and wiſhed the 
be happier with their next huſbands than they had Kuch— 


ANTIQUITIES or rar JEWS. 


Such was the end of Samſon, after having held 
the government of Jiracl twenty years. He was a 
man remarkable not only for his great ſtrengch, 
but his diſtinguiſhed magnanimity, and purſued, 
to the laſt moment ot his lite, his revenge on the 
enemies of his country. When his relations heard 
ot his death, they took his body to Sarata, the 
place of his nativity, and there depoſited 1t in the 
lepulchre ot his anceltors, 


HAP. XI. 


Eli ſucretils Sam ſen in the government. Boaz marries 
Ruth, from whom came Oved, the graiidfather er 
David. The birth of Sammel. The Ijraclites en- 
gage with the Philiſtines, are defeated, and their 
ark taken by the enemy. 


FTER the death of Samſon the government of 

the Itraclites tell ro Eli, the high prieſt, during 
whoſe time there happened a moſt dreadtul famine. 
To avoid the coniequences of this calamity, one 
Abimelech, a citizen of Bethlehem, and of the tribe 


ot Judah, removed, with Naomi, his wife, and his , g 
two ſons, named Mahlon and Chellion, to the land wc e 
ot Moab. After living very happily at this place © -* 
tor ſome time, Abimelech married his ſons to two © * 


women of the country, named Orpha and Kuth , 
the former being etpouled to Chellion, and the lat- 
ter to Mahlon. | 


At the expiration of ten years Abimelech and 
his two tons died, within a ſhort time of cach other. 
Naomi was inconſolable tor the loſs ot tuch ncar 
relatives, for whoſe ſake ſhe had quitted her native 
country. She therefore formed the reſolution of 


returning to Bethlehem; on which the wives of her Nh we. 
two ſons, who had a great affection for her, and tums to ber 


were unwilling to be ſeparated, importuned her to 
take them with her. Naomi adviſed them to con- 


been with her ſons. She told them it was not in 


her HE to give them any aſſiſtance, and chat it 
would be imprudent for them to riſque ſo long a 


Journey, for no other purpoſe than that of condol- 


ing with a wretched mother-in-law. Orpha littencd 
to Naomi's remonſtrance, and ſtaid behind; but 
Ruth being reſolute, ſhe and her mother-in-law ſct 
out on their Journey. 


bwn coun- 


p her daughe 
might ter-in-law 


When they entered the city of Bethlehem, ſome e 


of the people, who recollected the features of Na- tains va. 


omi, with ſurprize ſaid, Art thou not Naomi, the one! 0g " 
UE in 2 
ho{pitable 


wife of Abimelech? To which ſhe replicd, Call 
me not Naomi, but rather Mara; (the former, in the 


Hebrew, ſignifying happineſs, and the latter for. Ruth ii. 


row.) 
It was now the time of harveſt, and Ruth, in 
order to obtain luſtenance for herielt and mother- 


in-law, begged ſhe would let her go into the fields ny, ges 


to glean. 


the land, and a kinſman of Abimelech, Naomi's 
deceaſed huſband), with whom ſhe had tome con- 
verſation. Some time after Boaz came into the field 


— 
——— 


« lars, upon which all the beams tending to the center of 
«« the amphitheatre might be ſupported. Now if Samſon, 
* by his miraculous ſtrength preſſing upon theſe piila's, moved 
„ them from their baſes, the whole roof mutt oi neceſſity 
fall. The ſuppoſition, therefore, that the ends of the 
beams were united in a Circle in the midale will remove any 
difficulty that may ariſe from conſidering that nv leſs than 
3000 perſons were ſpectators of Samſon's ill treatment from the 
roof; for this manner of con ruction muſt naturally afford a 
ſufficient convenience for the purpoſe, 

Pliny mentions two theatres built at Rome by Caius Curio, 
which were large enough to contain the whole Roman people, 
and yet of ſo cingular a conſtruction, as to depend on a ſingle 
hinge or pivot. And in Tacitus we read of great dellruction 
being made by the fall of a theatre ſimilar to this occaſioned 


by Samſon, : 
A himſelf, 


| Naomi aſſentiug, Ruth went on the bu- in the 

ſineſs; and, after being ſome little time in the fields, > 
; glean 

was. accoſted by a ſervant of Boaz, (the maſter ot 
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Nomi con- 


ſiders how 


himſelf, and ſeeing Ruth, enquired of his ſervant 
who lhe was, and trom whence ſhe came. The 
{ervant, who had learned from her the particulars 
of her life and preſent ſituation, related the whole 
to Boaz, who was lo pleaſed with her for the reſpect 
the ſhewed her mother-in-law, that he ordered his 
ſervant to tell her, ſhe was not only at liberty to 
glean in his fields, but to gather what ſhe thought 
proper, and that ſhe ſhould be allowed both tood 
and drink in common with the reapers. Ruth re- 
ſerved a part of her allowance for her mother-in- 
law, and, in the evening, carried it home with her 
corn, when {he related ro Naomi the occurrences of 
the day. 


When Naomi underſtood who was the perſon 
that had been ſo great a benefactor to Ruth, ſhe 
told her he was a near kinſman, and being a man 
of a pious and liberal diſpofition, he might pro- 
bably extehd his benevolence to their mutual ad- 
vantage. She therefore adviſed Ruth to proſecute 
her labours, and to attend in the fields with the 
co agg of Boaz, during the remainder of the har- 
veſt. 


The harveſt being over, Boaz was very diligent 
in threſhing his corn; and being one day greatly 
fatigued, he laid himſelf on the floor and fell aſleep, 
in which ſituation he was left by the T who 
had attended him. Information of this being given 
to Naomi, ſhe adviſed Ruth to go to the barn, and 


ſhe may pre- Jay herſelf muy at his fect, imagining that when 


vail with 
Bo 14 to 


Boaz ſhould wake and diſcover her, it might pro- 


marry Ruth, duce ſomething to her advantage. 


Boar treats 


with Ruth's 


kiniman. 


Ruth, thinking it her duty to comply with the 
orders of her mother-in-law, immediately went, and 


getting into the barn, laid herſelf at the feet of 


Boaz. About the middle of the night Boaz awoke, 
and perceiving a woman lying by him, aſked who 
ne was. Ruth E diſcovered herſelf, and 
begged he would permir her to he by him as one 
ot his handmaids, which Boaz granted, and again 
fell aſleep. Early in the morning, before the ler- 
vants were come to their work, Boaz deſired Ruth 
to get up, and, after taking as much corn as ſhe 
could carry, £0 immediately to her mother-in-law, 
that ſhe mighr not be feen by any of the ſervants ; 
for though nothing had taken place between them 
of a. criminal nature, yet 1t was prudent to avoid 
calumny, which would certainly ariſe ſhould ſhe 
be found with him.* “ But (lays Boaz) before you 
go, I have this to ſay to you. There is a perſon 
* of much nearer kin to you than I am. I will 
aſk him if he chuſes to marry you: if he conſents 
you molt go with him; but if he refuſes, I will 
marry you myſelf.” Ruth then departed ; and 
when ſhe got home, related all that had paſſed to 
her mother-in-law, who was highly pleated with 
her fuccels, and the expectations of 1o profitable 
an alliance. 


About the middle of the day Boaz went into the 
city, and covened an aſſembly of the elders. As 
ſoon as they were met, he ſent tor Ruth and the 
kinſman neareſt allied to her, both of whom ap- 

caring, Boaz addreſſed himſelf to the man as fol- 
ows : It I am not miſtaken, - you are at preſent 
in poſſeſſion of the inheritance of Abimelech and 
his ſons.” To which he replied, © I am, and the 
law has put me in poſſeſſion of it, as being near- 
eſt of blood.” Boaz anſwered, ** The ſame law 
that gives you one part obliges you to take the 
other. Betore you ſtands the widow of Mahlon, 


The reaſon of this ſeems to be grounded upon the law, 
by which the f:{t-born of ſuch marriage was to bear the name 
of the woman's former huſband, in order to keep up his name 
in Hreel ; fo that if this kinſman had married Ruth, and ſhould 
have had but one fon by her, that ſon being not to bear his 

name, but tne name of her former huſband, he himſelf would 
nwe nu on to keep up his name in Iſrael : fo that not being 
willing to run th2s hazard, he declined the purchaſe, 

%% There was a manner of confirming bargains, ſales, ex- 
changes, and alienations, among the Iſraglites. It conſiſted of 
wo tors ; the firſt of which was penal, as when a man refuſed 
10 marry the wite of his brother, who died without iſſue : 


ANTIQUITIES 


e and you are bound by the law (a) either to marry 
* her, or quit the inheritance.” The man ſaid he 
could not marry her, having already a wife and 
children. He therefore reſigned the woman and 
eſtate to Boaz, who was the next in kindred to the 
deccaſed. In conlequence of this declaration, Ruth 
was commanded to unlooſe the ſhoe ( of the man, 
and ſpit in his face, agreeable to the cuſtom uſcd 
on ſuch occaſions. ; 
TCA OL 

A few days after Boaz took Ruth to wife, and at cu 
the expiration of a year ſhe was delivered of a ſon. ful! +:, 
The boy was placed under the care of Naomi, who "+ 
called him by the name of Obed, ſignifying, in na. 
the Hebrew language, ſervice, or affiſtance, which Kut. 
ſhe expected from him in her more advanced years. | 
From Obed came Jeſſe, the father of David, in .,, 
whoſe family rhe government continued one arid 1..,.,.. a 
twenty generations. I have been thus particular in . 
my accounts of Ruth, to ſhew the power and wiſe 
diſpenſations of Providence, who can raiſe charac- 
ters to the molt elevated dignity on earth, however 
inſignificant the objects from whom they are de- 
ſcended. 


1 
y 


The Iſraelites grew exceeding indolent under tlie 
government of Eli, which being obſerved by the 
Philiſtines, they determined to take advantage of it. 
The general difiipation of the people aroſe from the 
Fry ler them by the two ſons of Eli, named Es. 

lophni and Phineas, who was mere libertines. age 
They domineered over the men, and violated the e 
women at their devotions; and fo far were they * 
from being content with the portions which God 
had allotted them as prieſts, that they forced from 
the people (even betore they had made their obla- 
tions) what part of the facriace they pleaſed ; which 
gave ſo general a diſguſt, that religion grew into 
contempt, and the worſhip of God was almoſt to 
totally diſuſed. 


The Almighty was pleafed to chaſtiſe them for 
their remiſſneſs, and to torewarn them of the event 
by the prophet Samuel; of whole birth the tollow- 
ing are the particulars : 


In the city of Ramah, belonging to the tribe of 
Ephraim, lived a man named Elkanah, who had 
two wives, Hannah and Peninnah. He went three. 
times a year to Shiloh, to offer up his uſual ſacrifice, 
and, as he was a pious and religious man, he ge- wives 
nerally took his two wives with him, that they, in . 
like manner, oſt make their oblations. Hannah Tc. 
had not any children, notwithſtanding which ſhe ode 
was Elkanah's favourite; and at every teaſt, on the *** 
peace-offering, he uſually ſent her a ſeparate mels, 
and of this choiceſt meat. Peninnah, being highly 
offended at the particular attention being paid to 
Hannah, vented her. reſentment by upbraiding her 
with ſterility, or want of children. This greatly 
affected Hannah, inſomuch that all her huſband 3 
ſaid could not aſſuage her grief. As ſoon as ſhe : 
aroſe from table, ſhe haſtened to the tabernacle, and | 
there prayed to God, in the molt fervent manner, 
that he would be pleaſed to bleſs her with a lon, 
tor which favour ſhe promiſed to make him a Na- 
zarite, and ſolely to devote him to his ſervice. Her 
prayers were heard, and, in a proper time, ſhe con- 
ceived, and brought forth a ton, whom the called se 
Samuel, that is to ſay, Aſed of God. Hannah, as ton. 
ſhe had promiſed, went to the tabernacle at Shiloh, S. 
and after offering a ſacrifice of thankſgiving tor the „d 
birth of her ſon, and paying the tenths. according 


in this caſe the law commanded that the woman ftould take 
off his ſhoe, and ſpit in his face, at the ſame time uſing 
theſe words: ** Thus ſhall it be done to the man chat re— 
** tuſeth to raiſe up iſſue to his brother's family.“ The ſecond 
was cefionary, or in token of reſi nation, and did not ex- 
tend to the compelling of the kinſman in the ſecond, third, 
or ſourth degree, to marry the widow, but he might transfer 
his right to any other of the kiudred ; and as a ſign of his ceſ- 
ſion or tranſlation of his right, he took off his ſhoe, and deli 
vered 1t to that kinſman who would marry the widow in the 
preſence of the el.lers, 
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him with a proper habit, that he might attend on 
Alter this Iiannah 


huſband, Elkanah. 


When Samuel had attained to his thirteenth year, 
God was pleaſed to make him his agent, by inipiring 
him with the power of prophecy. As Samuel was 
one night aſleep, God called him by his name, 
which he taking for the voice of Eli, imme 
diately ran to him to know his pleature, when he 
told him that he was miſtaken, tur that he had not 
mentioned his name. On this Sainuel retire, anc 
went again to reſt, when he was repeatedly ducurb 
ed by the ſame voice; upon which te again went 
10 Eli, and told him how diſtinceiv he had been 
ſeveral times called, and that he thuuzhr it co be his 
voice. Eh ſaid it was not Ram, bu the voice of 
God. He then told Samuel to retire again to ret, 
and when he heard the voice again, to 1a, ie | 
* am, Lord; ſpeak ; tor thy tervai' eth, and 
&« js ready to obey thee.” Samuct (a 4s Eu hac 
ordered; and, when he again heaic tuo voice, a! 
twered, ** Here I am, Lord, ready to i whatlo- 
ever thou ſhalt command.” Th. voir ted, 
Know, then, that calamitics hang over IIxracl, 
greater than have been hitherto) known. The 
two ſons of Eli ſhall be cur off in cd Can, wad 
the prieſthood ſhall be taken from him. and given 
to he family of Eleazar: for Eli preterrev 
his children to my honour and Wo lit.” 


* * 
48 


Samuel was unwilling to relate theſe melancholy 
tidings to Eli; bur being at length urged ro it, he 
gave a particular account of the whole revelution, 
which Eli received with a mind apparently religned 
to the Divine will, 


The time was now come when Samuel's prophecy 
was to be fulfilled, and the diſpleaſure of the Al- 
mighty manifeſted to the diſobedient Ifraclites. 


„The Philiſtines had raiſed a powerful army, with 


which they marched againſt the Iſraelites, and en- 
camped at Aphek, a city of Judah. Finding no 
oppolition, they advanced farther, and, at length, 
meeting the army of the Iſraclites, a deſperate bat- 
tle enſued, in which 4000 of the latter were ſlain, 
and the remainder put to flight. 


This defeat greatly alarmed the Iſraelites, ſome 
of whom imputed it to ariſe from the want of the 
ark in the army, which, as the ſymbol of God's 
prelence, they laid would be a ſure means of ſucceſs. 
Accordingly a meſſenger was diſpatched to Hophni 
and Phineas, to bring the ark, which no ſooner 
arrived in the camp, than the people teſtified their 
Joy, by the loudeſt acclamations. When the Phi- 
liitines firſt heard that the ark was brought to the 
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camp of the Iſraclites, they were greatly diſpirited; 


but at length taking courage, and exhorting cach 
other to perteverance, they prepared themtelvss to 
oppote the enemy. Ihe L.raelftes, not don 
lucccls, attacked the Ehaiſtines wü; „ent 
but chey were oon repuliſa, with the tors 0! 
mien, UINnOng WARM Were Hunt and Flames, 1 
FEILOL the army Were glad to fave thumiclves by 
liest, fo that the ark of the Lord fell into the hands 
voi the Yhiliitines, 


tury; 


HA. XI. 


The Ijraclites lament the loſs of the ark, Death of El, 
the Pig D 7 ie . 


II melancholy news of this defeat was car- 

1 ricd to Shiloh on the jame day it happened, 
a ſolder oi the tribe of Benjamin, who had made 
its el\cape trum the field of battle. As ſoon as 
it was known, an umnvertal outcry and lamentation 
prev cic throughout vc city; and when Eli came 
to undderttand what was the cauic of 1t, he lent 1or 
the nian to Know the particulars, Th: loldier told 
hin, the Hrachces were routed, his two ſons lain, 
and tho art. of the Lord taken by the enemy. Eli 
he:ra the defeat of the army, and the death of his 
ons, Without appearing in the leait agitated ; but 
whea he was told the aik of the Lord had railen in- 
to the enemy's hands, his ſpirits toriovk him, he 
teil from his chair, and inſtantly expired, in the 98h 
year of his age, and 4oth of his government. 


When the wife of Phineas (Who was at this 
time with child, and near her tune) heard ot the 
deaths of her huſband and tather, and (what was 
worſt of all) of the captivity of the ark, ſhe imme- 
diately fell in labour, and being thortly deli- 
vered of a fon, ſhe had juſt ſtrength enough to name 
him Ichabod, which ſignifies ſhame and ignominy, 
belore the died; becaule the ark, which was the 
glory of liracl, was departed from them. 


El was the firſt of the family of Ithamar (another 
ol the ſons of Aaron) that exerciicd the function of 
high prieit; tor the family of Elcazar ofj.ciated in 
that capacity Hirt, the fon ſtill receiving that ho- 


Nour from the tather. FEleazar bequcached It ro his 


ſon Phincas, he to his fon Abiczer, from whom it 
went to his ton Bœcjas, and thence to his ſon Gzis. 
After, when Eli, of whom we have been tpcalkins, 
had the pricithood, which was returned in his line 
uatil che reign of king Solomon, when it reverted 


to the poſterity of Elcazar. 
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[Including a Period of about Forty Years.] 


FTER the Philiſtines had defeated the 
Iſraelites, and made themſelves maſters of 
the ark, they carried it in great triumph to 
one of their principal cities, called Aſh- 


t Fam. v. 


idol goof his face before the ark; but ſuppoſing it to be an 
Aſkdod, falls accident, they ſet him up again. hen they went 
down vere the following morning to the temple, they found 
him not only on the ground, but in an imperfect 
ſtate, his head and hands being broke off in the fall. 
They again repeatedly ſet him up, but as repeatedly 
2 him the next day lying proſtrate before the 

ark. 


The inhabitants of Aſhdod were greatly alarmed 
at this circumſtance, and began to think that their 
Dagon was far inferior to the God of Iſrael. They 


7 
* 


{a) Dagon was repreſented as a monſter, being half a man, 
and half a fiſh; whence the learned derive his name from the 
Hebrew word Dag, which ſignifies a fiſh. Milton enumerates 
this deity among the fallen angels ; and thus deſcribes him : 


. Next came one 
Who mourn'd in earneſt, when the captive ark 
Maim'd his brute image, head and hands lop'd off, 
In his own temple, on the groundſel edge, 

Where he fell flat, and ſham'd his worſhippers : 
Dagon his name; ſea-monſter! upward man, 

And downward fiſh; yet had his temple high 
Rear'd in Azotus, dreaded through the coaſt 

Of Paleſtine, in Gath, and Aicalon, 

Aud Accaron, and Gaza's frontier bounds. 


of the common neceſſaries of life. Thinking theſe 
calamities aroſe from their having in poſſeſſion the 
ark of the Iſraelites, they ſent a meſſenger to the 
people of Aſcalon, deſiring them to admit it into 


calamities attended the people of that place, as alſo 
the other cities to which the ark was removed. 


The Philiſtines began now ſeriouſly to think that 
all their troubles aroſe from having the ark in their 
poſſeſſion. They therefore determined to part with 
it, and for that purpoſe called together the prieſts of 
the different cities in which it had been placed, to 
conſult with them in what manner it ſhould be re- 


moved from their country. After different propo- © 


ſitions, it was at length reſolved, that there ſhould 
be made five golden images (4), one for each of the 


cities 


It vas an ancient cuſtom (ſays Mr. Locke) in caſe 2 
city or country was infeſted with any plague of diſeaſes, or 
noxious creatures, to conſult the taliſman, who ordered an 
image to be erctt:d of the plague, under a certain influence of 
celeſtial configuration; and this was the caute why the Philiſ- 
tine prieſts gave counſel that golden images thould be made to 
repreſent the diſeaſe with which they had been aflicted, as alſo 
of thoſe vermin which had deitroved the fruits of the earth.” 
Tavernier tells us, that ſomething ſimilar to this is ſtill prac- 
tiſed among the Iadians; for when a piigrim there goes to a 
pagod for the cure of any diſeaſe, he brings the figute of the 
mem ber affected, made either of gold, filver, or copper, - 
cording to his quality, which he coffers to the idol, and then 
ſings and dances for joy, in expectation of his malady being re- 
moved. I was allo a cuſtom among the ancient heathers 


d 


CHAP.::T had farther reaſon to imagine this, when they found 
11 8 2 that a moſt dreadful epidemical diſtemper prevailed 
n Divers plagues and calamities befal the Philiſtines for || throughout the city, which carried off great num- ef 
1 þ Af detaining the ark. Reſolved in council to. reſtore it. bers in a very ſhort time; and, to add to this cala- int 
. Manner in which it was brought back to the 1/- || mity, their fields were over-run with mice, which, vis 
N. 4 raelites. | deſtroying all the fruits of the earth, diveſted them . 
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a their city. This offer was readily accepted remorl i 
10 dod, or Azotus, and there placed it in the temple ark immediately removed to 4 q 8 — — . 
Wh of their god Dagon (), near his image. The next || the people found that the ſame calamities, which had bt 
| morning, when the people went to the temple to pay befallen the inhabitants of Aſhdod, attended then 20 

Pagon, the theirdevotions, they found Dagon fallen down upon |} they removed the ark to another city. The tame fal thi 
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cities in which the ark had ſtood, to be dedicated to 
God; as allo five golden mice (alluding to the ver- 
min that had deltroyed the truits of the earth.) 
hat theſe ſhould be encloſed in a box, and, with 
che ark, put into a cart made for the purpole, to 
be drawn by two milch cows, who had never been 
voked before, and their calves to be clotely con- 
End (a), That the waggon, with the ark, hould 
be conducted to a ſpot where three roads met, and 
the cattle there left at liberty to go whither they 
pleated. It they took the } lebrew road, and went 
on, they might impute their calamities to the ark; 
but it they took another courle, they might conſider 
chem only as common accidents. 


All things being adjuſted, the kine were led to 
the 1pot fixed on, attended by a great number of the 
Philiſtines, where they were no 3ooner left to them- 
lelves, than they immediately took the Hebrew road, 
and went lowing along till they came to Bethſhe- 
meth, a village belonging to the tribe of Judah,“ 
where they itood {till by a great ſtone. As toon as 
the ack was ſcen, and the news of its arrival tpread 
about, the people flocked to it in great multitudes}, 
and, atter taking out the ark and the box, they burnt 
the cart, and ſacrificed the two Kine as a burnt-ot- 
tering to God; at the cloſe of which ceremony the 
Phili:ttines, who had attended the ar to this place, 
returned to their own Country. 


- 


CHAP. III. 


Judgement inſtidted for prophanation. Reformation a- 
mongſt the Hebrews, who ore affemoled by Samuel, 

and admoniſbed to recover their liberty. Hxpedition 
againſt the Philiftines under the conduct of Samuel. 
4 be Hebrews are Vittorious. 


OM of the Bethſhemites (either from Joy or 
8 curiofity) venturing to look into the ark (which 
was expreſsly againſt the Divine command) were im- 
mediately flain, to the number of ſeventy; which ſo 
terriſied the reſt, that they ſent to the people of Kir- 
Jath-jearim, acquainting them that the Philiſt ines had 
brought back the ark, and deſiring them to come 
and fetch it, as they were not worthy to have it in 
their poſſeſſion. The inhabitants ot Kirjath-jearim 
accordingly came, and taking with them the ark, it 
was placed in the houle of one Abinadab, a Levite, 
a man diſtinguiſhed for his integrity, and religion; 


in whoſe charge, and that of his ſons, it remained 
twenty years. 


When the ark was removed to Kirjath-jearim, the 
people applied themſelves, with great diligence, to 
the pertormance of religious duties, and gave am- 
ple tettimony of their ſtrict obſervance to the laws. 
The prophet Samuel (who ſucceeded to the govern- 


ment atter the death of Eli) ſeeing this, and think- ' 


ing it a proper opportunity, harrangued the multi- 
tude as follows: 


O ye men of Iſrael, (faid he), ye have fatally 
experienced the implacable hatred and malice of 
your enemies; but ye have reaſon to be once 
more happy, leeing that your earneſt ſupplications 
to God have not been in vain. Let me there- 
tore recommend it to you to inure yourſelves to 
the love and practice of juſtice ; purge your minds 
of all improper affections : turn to God, adore 
him, and honour him in your lives and conver- 
lation, as well as with your lips. If you do good 


to conſecrate to their idols the monuments of their deliver- 
ances. 


{a) The learned Dr. Stackh 


ſave, lays, 


ouſe, in ſpeaking of this paſ- 
| s, It was no bad policy in the Philiitines to take 
milch kine, that had never been yoked before, to draw the cart, 
in order to know whether or not there was the hand of God in 
wnat had befallen them. As thoſe creatures were unacquaint- 
ed with the yoke, it would be a wonder if they ſhould go 
Jointly together, and not thwart, or draw counter to each 
other: it would be a wonder if their natural affection would 
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© things, good will come of it; that is to ſay; you 


* will be poſſeſſed of liberty and conqueſt. But 
theſe are bleſſings not to be obtained by force of 
men, ſtrength ot body, or bands ot ſoldiers. It 
is God alone who can beſtow thele privileges, 
which he has promiſed to do it you adhere ſtrictly 
* to his ordinances ; and you may depend upon it 
he will not diſappoint you.” 


cc 
0 


This ſpeech was univerſally approved of by the 
people, who promited Samuel they would ſtrictly 
obſerve all he had ſaid, and inviolably obey the Di— 
Vine commands. 


A ſhort time after this Samuel ſummoned an aſ- 
ſembly of the people at Mizpch, (that is to lay, cor - 


picuouss), where they held a faſt and humiliation to 


God. The Philiſtines, being informed ot this mcet- 
ing, marched with a great army towards Mizpeh, in- 
tending to attack the {irachites by furprize. As ſoon 
as the Phililtines were teen, the whole multitude 
were {truck with terror, and told Samuel, there was 
no poſlibility of elcaping the fury of ſo inveterate 
an enemy, unleis he could prevail with God to grant 
them his Divine aſſiſtance. Samuel told them not 
to fear, for God had promiſed them his protection, 
and would molt certainly ftullil his word. Samuel 
then {acriiiced a lucking lamb to God, in the name 
of the people, imploring his aid againſt the power 
of the Philiſtines. The Almighty was pleated to 
accept the ſacrifice, and to promiſe Samuel, that 
the Hraclites ſhould obtain a complete victory over 
their enemies. 


While the ſacrifice was yet on the altar, the Phi- 
Iiftines drew out in order ot battle; but they had 
no ſooner begun the attack, than the carth ſhuok 
under their teet with ſuch violence as to prevent 
their ſtanding; and, in ſome places, it opened, and 
ſwallowed them up. This was attended with a dread- 
ful ſtorm of thunder and lightning, which ſo affect- 
ed them, that they were totally unable to ule their 
arms; and, from the whole, were ſo frightened, that 
they berook themſclves to flight. Ihe liraclites, 
leeing this, immediately purtued them as far as Be- 
thear, (killing great numbers in their way), where 
Samuel let up a ſtone in memory of the victory. He 
called it the tene of afſijtance, intimating, that it was 


by the help of God they had conquered their ene- 
mies. 


This defeat ſtruck ſuch a panic into the Phi— 


liſtines, that they did not preſume to make any far- 


ther attempt on the Iſraelites. 


7 On the contrary, Sa- 
muel, wit 


his army, purtued them from one city 


The Ph: - 
liſtines ate 
tack the 
ltrackics 
une xpects 


edly, 


The divine 
atlurance 
given to 
Samucl of 
victory. 


A drea!- 
ful carch- 
quake, &c., 


The Phi- 
liftines are 
routed, and 
take to 

a precipiate 
flight 


to another, and at length retook the whole country Sn 


that lies betwixt Gath and Ekron, which had for- 
merly belonged to the Iſraelites, but was taken from 
them by the Philiſtines. | 


CL A $$; 

Samuel being advanced in years, transfers the govern- 
ment to his two ſons, who degenerate from the con- 
duct and character of their father. 


FTER Samuel had thus reduced the Philiſtines, 

and reinſtated the people in the poſſeſſion of their 
lands and cities, he appointed public meetings to be 
held at certain times, for the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice; and took a circuit twice every year, to ſce that 
it was properly executed, making it his principal 
care to prevent any violation of the laws of his 
country. 


not incline them to return to their calves, which were left be- 
hind : and it would be (till a greater wonder, if, when there 
were ſo many different wavs to take, they ſhould po directly 
forward towards Judea, without any manner of deviation. It 
was therefore a matter of no ſmall ſagacity for them to make 
this experiment: To ſay nothing, that, it was a received opi- 
nion among the heathens, that in the motions of an heiter, 
or cow, that was never yuked there was ſomethin 


ye g ominous, 
and declarative of the Divine will. 


3 Being 


recovets the 
land that 
had been 
taken from 
tlie Iſracl- 
ites by the 
P hiliſtines. 


1 Sam. viii. 
Samucl a- 
dopts an 
excellent 
plan of go- 
vernment, 


—— 
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Being now grown in years, and unable, from na- 

tural infirmities, to ditcharge the duties of his ot— 

muel ap- ice, Samuel relinquiſhed the government, and put 
points bis it into the hands of his two ſons, Jcel and Abiah. 

933199 He appointed one of them to refide at Bethel, and 

the other at Beerſhcebaz and ordered them to go 
different circuits to adnunilter juſtice to the people. 


The two ſons of Samuel acted diametrically op- 


G 44 
come 111 J- 


ew of the people. They proftituted juſtice jor gain, 
gree. and decided controverſies by the value of the bribe. 


1 Sam, vii. "They gave theintelves up to every kind of vice, and 
ſeemed to bid defiance not only to the injunctions 
of their father, but the commands of their Maker. 


HA. . 


The people, diſguſted ot the gevernment of Samuel's ſons, 
require d king to rale over them, A king is pronuſed 
them by Samuel. 


HE elders of the people, incenſed at the mal- 
adminiſtration ot the ſons of Samuel, went in 
a body to their tather, who then refided at Ramah, 
and, after repreſenting the grievances they lay under, 
from his infirmitics, and the mal-adminiſtration of 
his ſons, demanded to have the form of their go- 
vernment changed, and that a king might be ap- 
pointed over them as in other nations. 

Samuel i3 This demand gave great uncaſineſs to Samuel; 
much griev= and, for forme time, he Knew not how to act. At 
dannn length he applied ro God, who told him to comply 
af the $66: with the requett of the people, notwithſtanding the 
lle br affront was not ſo much on Samuel as on himiclt. 
ie But, before they proceeded to the choice of a King, 
zoverament, God ordered Samuel to acquaint them with what 
his prerogatives were, and what they might expect 
he would demand from them ; and withal, to inform 
them, that ſlavery to them and their children, ſub- 
jection to the meaneſt offices, loſs of liberty, heavy 
taxes, Conſtant war, and other 1inconveniencies, 

would be the conſequence of a kingly power. 


8 Samuel, having received this intelligence from 
the people, the Almighty, allembled the people together, and 
anddil- told them the various conſequences that would fol- 
Cor low ſhould they perſiſt in ſubjecting themlcl ves to 
ung a king- the kingly power. But all his remonttrances were of 
ly gvern= = no ctfect : the people were ablolute in their demand; 
NY upon which Samuel broke up the aſſembly, telling 
the people, he would cail them again together as 
loon as he thould receive directions trom God who was 
to be their king. 


. 


* 4 * -4 44 4 P * "5 5 * ; 
Saul, by the appointment of Gee, ancinted xing. Teads 
an army againſt the Ammonites, and defeats them. 


3 was the interpoſition of Providence 
manifeſted in a greater degree, than in the 
election of Saul as king over tac Ifraclites; the 
circumſtances attending which cannot be read with- 
ut diſtinguiſhed admiration. 


Saul was the ſon of Kiſh, of the tribe of Benja- 
min. He was remarkably handlome in his perſon, 
and had a mind aniwerable to the. graces of his 

1 eam. ix, body, It happened at this time that ſome of his fa- 
Ras whe, ther's aſſes had gone aitray, and he and a ſervant 
was 4cn% ie, 

ſor the Kin C 

ol Ifrael. 18 ——— 
ſe"! in que!l 
ot 1115 ta- 
ther's alles, 


(a) By this it appears that Saul's employment, according to 
the manners of the preſent age, was but of a mean nature; 
but :t is tobe obſerved that, in ancien: times, every thing 
„nich petained to rurxl life was deemed honourable. Even 
he: ves and priaces kept Rocks ; and ſuch, indeed, was the oc- 
cupations oh the pairiarchs, "Ihe Scripture ſpeaks of a prince 
deſecuded from Eiag, who kept the alles of his father, Gen. 

} 


(e 


Z ing in the time of St, Jerome, but was then only a poor village. 
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were ſent to look for them (a). They wandered a 
great way without gaining any intelligence, till 
— a 3 4 . _ . 7 
coming to Ramah (#4), the place of Samucl's reſi- 
dence, Saul, at the inſtigation of the fervant, went 
to conſult with the prophet concerning his ailes. 


4 
— 
Ev 


Samuel had been all the preceeding day employed 
in {upplicaring God to tell him what perſon to ap- | 
point king; and the Almighty was picaicd to an- ? 
iwer, that the next day he ſhould receive his order, | 
tor there mould come to him a young man of the 
tribe of Benjamin at that fame hour. 


The prophet ſtaid at home the whole day, and, 
when the preciſe period arrived, as he was going 
down to ſupper, he met Saul, whom he knew, by 
an immediate infpiration, to be the perſon deſigned 
tor the government. Saul, not knowing him, aſk- 
ed for the prophet, when Samuel anſwered, he had 
found him already. He then told Saul, that not 
only the aſſes he fought for were late, but that him- 
ſelf was on the point of being advanced to the high- 
elt pitch of ſovereign power. When {ſupper was | 
ready, Samuel placed Saul above the reſt of the ππ 
gueſts, (who were ſeventy in number), and his ſer- © 
vant next him; and ordered the attendants to bring fa 
Saul a royal melts. The time being come for the 
company to break up, they departed to their re. 
{pective homes, cxcept Saul and his fervant, whom 
the prophet defired to remain with him -jzor that 
night. 


Early in the morning Samuel called up his gueſts, 
and having accompanied them jome way from the 
City, he dciircd Saul to order his lervant to go for- 
ward, as he had lomething to lay to him in private. 
This being done, Samucl took out of his pocket a 
phial of oil, which having poured on Saul's head, 1 
he kiſſed him, and then ſpoke to the following ef- 5 
fect : “ Be thou king; for ſuch thou art appointed 
to be by God, in order to revenge the injuries 
committed by the Fliliſtines on the IIraclites. 
In token of this, oblerve what I am now going 
to relate, When thou art departed from me, 
thou ſhalt find, in thy journey, three men going 
to Bethel ro worthip God; the firit carrying 
three loaves, the ſccond a kid, and the third a 
bottle of wine. LI hey will ail Mew you Freat 
reſpect, and offer you two of the icaves, Which 
you are to receive. When you have advanced as 
tar as the place called Rachel's Sepulchre, you 
will meet a man, who will give you tidings of 
your alles. 


(e 
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87 Alter this, on your arrival at Gaba- : a 


tha, you will join with a company of prophets, r 
and, by the aſſiſtance ot the spirit of God, will . 1; 
prophecy with them to the great admiration of _ 
the multitude, who will exclaim, How comes | pt the | 
the ion of Kiſh to be found among the prophets ? _ _ 
When this ſhall come to pals, you may be. aſ- r 
ſured that God is with you. Go then to your _— | 
father and kindred ; and when I ſend for yeu, We be 
come to me at Gilgal, that we may conjunctively _ 
offer up our prayers to God, with ſacrifces and D 
thankigiving.” Having laid this, Samuel parted | 1 
with Saul, who found every thing to happen as had 5 If 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
Cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


becn told him by the prophet, : N 
| ot 

When Saul arrived at his father's houſe, his un- ture fr 
cle Abner (tor whom he had a particular eſteem) zi in 
aſked him to relate the occurrences that had hap- 1 ol 
pened in the courſe of his journey. Saul told him ite 
of his going to the prophet; but did not chuſe to 5% 1 


mention a ſyllable of his elevation to the throne, 
let, it believed, it ſhould produce the envy, if not 
the centure, of the people. | 


Thus was Saul appointed king; but then it was 


only between Samuel and himtelf. To make, 
therefore, his appointment and inauguration more 


ä — 


xxxvi. 24. Aſſes were a conſiderable part of the peoples poſ- 
ſeſſions in Judea, and perſons of the firſt diſtinction there com- 
monly rode on them, 

{b) Ramah was a city of Bedjamin, ſituated between Gava 
and Bethel, fix miles to the north of Jeruſalem. It was in be- 


public, 
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public, Samuel convened an aſſembly of the people 
at Miapeh; and when they were gathered together, 
he addrefied them in words to the, following FR : 
„am commanged, by God himleit, to intorm 
*« you, that it was he who not only delivered you 
* Gut of Egyptian bondage, but alto repeated!) 
« reſcued vou from the hands of your enemies. In 
« return tor which you have been lo ungratctul as 
&« to ſhake off his authority, by 1nfiicing to have . 
« king of your own choice ; a King who will rule 
over you with a tyrannical Iway, and treat you 
« with ſuch indignation and cruelty, as if himlelt 
Aid not belong to the lame ſpecies. But ſince ye 
are retolved to have a king, divide yourſelves by 
« your tribes and tamilics, and then caſt lots who 
&« ſhall be the man.” The Ilraelites did as Samuel 
-cted, and the lot of the tribe tell upon Benja— 
min; that of the families upon Matri; and when 
they came to try it perlonally, the lot fell upon 
Saul, the lon ol Kiſh. 


(11 


Saul, knowing what buſineſs was in hand, had 
concealed hiniteic from a ſenſe of mudeity ; but be- 
ing at length found, he was brought betore the 
people, who were highly pleated with his majeſtic 
deportment, and the graces of his perlon. Samuel, 
addrietiing himicit to the multitude, faid, ** I'his 1s 
he whom God hath appointed to be your king : look 
at him, and behold in his perſon how well he 1s 
qualified tor ſuch an honour.” On this the people 


univerially ſhoured, “ God fave the king.” Sa- 
mucl hercupon (having previouſly written down 


every thing that was to happen). related the ſame to 
the people betore Saul; atter which he placed the 
book in the tabernacle of God, there to remain as 
an undeniable evidence tor ever ot what he had pro- 
phecied. 


This buſineſs being over, Samuel went to Ramah, 
and Saul to Gibeah, (a) the place ot his nativity. Ile 
was accompanied by the principal people of the dit- 
{crent tribes, who congratulated him on his accel- 
lion to the throne with the loudeſt acclamations. 
Indeed, he had rhe good wiſhes of all the people, 
except lome few dtlorderly pertons, who diſapproved 
ot the choice, and, in pure contempt, reiuted to 
make him the ulual preſents; which Saul could not 
hut percetve, though, in point of prudence, he 
thought proper, tor that time, not to notice. the 
circumſtance, 


Saul had not been many days on the throne, when 
ai opportunity offered jor him to ſhew his regal au— 
thority. Nahaſh, king of the Ammonites, head- 
ing a powertul my, had committed various out- 


tages, in different parts, on the other ſide the river 


Jordan. IIc not only deitroyed thoſe cities and 
owns of the IIraelites, but cxerciſed the molt cruel 
barbarities on the poor captives, ordering them to 
be puniſhed with the loſs of their right eye (6). A 
length he laid fiege to Jabeſh, the capital city of 
the Gilcadites; and ſent a ſummons to the inhabi- 
ants, that it they did not deliver up the place, and 
tubmit to the lots of their right eyes, he would im- 
incuviatecly reduce the whole to athes. After tome 
conſultation the inhabitants returned tor anſwer, 
that they defired only ſeven days to ſend to their 


friends for retter, and it they did not receive any 


in that time, they would either ſurrender themſelves 
up, or ſtand a conteit. Nahath looked on the IIracl- 
des in io contemptible a light, and thought himiclt 
0 Iecure of reducing them at dilcretion, that he 
granted their requeſt. 


in conſequence of this the Gileadites diſpatched 
metiengers to Gibeah, requeſting of Saul to lend 
them immediate tuccour, that they might be enabled 
© detend themielves againit the power of their 
enemies. 


(a) Giheah was a city in the tribe of Benjamin, ling north 
( b Je „nem about twen'y or thirty furl ngs, and built upan 
a l, 45 its name imports. This cry is celebrated upon ſeve— 
rol QCCatloOns, I- gave birth to Saul, the firſt king of Iſrael ; 
ir which ireoſn ity frequently called Gibeah of Saul, or Gi- 
beth the nati. e country, of Saul. ; 


(b) As the manner of nolungz, in thoſe days, was chiefly 
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Saul muſters a potverful army. Advances aud obtains a 
COR PICTE VILTOTY oder the Amnmonites. Ate dy glory 
UV hls Prec. 1. 67 ſecond [77 Prociatnee king. 
Samuel vindicates his conduct in a general appeal. 
Delivers a charge 10 he People. 


II/ HILE the affairs of the Iſraclites were in this 
\ critical fituation, Saul was 1erzed with a pro- 
phetic ſpirit, and ſent back the meſſengers to Ja- 
beſh with a promite of aſſiſtance in three Gays, 
when they ſhould overcome their enemies before the 
riling of the ſun. Being dehirous of inclining the 
minds ot the people towards this war, (through tear 
ot the loties they ſhould otherwile ſuſtain), he cut 
the ftinews of his own oxen, and threatened to do 
the ſame to all ſuch as did not the next day appear 
in arms at the river Jordan, and then follow him 
and Samuel wherever they ſhould lead them. By 
theſe means he railed an army ot 700,000 men, be 
ſides 70,000 more of the tribe of Judah. | 
army he marched againit the Ammonites, and di— 


viding the whole into three companies, they tell on * 


the beliegers betore day-light. Alter a ſhort conteſt 
the Ammonites were totally routed, and the greater 
part ſlain, among whom was Nahaſh, their leader. 


This victory, and the deliverance it procure 
from a barbarous and infulting enemy, raiſed the 
reputation of Saul to ſo great a degree, that ſome of 
the people (recollecting the indignities put on him 
at his coronation) were, in the height of their zeal, 
tor having them immediately punithed with death; 
but Saul very prudently oppoled the motion, and 
expreſled his averſion at having the glories of 
that day ſullied with the blood of any of his ſub— 
jects, 


From this victory, however, Samuel took occa- 
ſion to give thote, who had hitherto retufed their al- 
legiance, an cpportunity of coming in, and recog- 
nizing the king. For this purpole he convencd a 
general aſſembly of the people at Gilgal, when Saul 
was again anointed king, and is right to the throne 
tully citablhiſhed. Thus was the government ot the 
Iraclites changed to a monarchy, which, tor a con- 
ſiderable time betore, was lodged in magiſtrates un- 
der the name ot judges. 


Samuel was at this time to reſign the government 
entirely into the hands of Saul. He theictore made 
a {peech to the people on the occaſion, in which, 
after vindicating himſelf from any miſconduct du- 
ring his adminiſtration, he thus reminded them 
ot their tran{greflions and dilobedicnce to God: 
What (ſays he) ſhould you choole another King 
for, after the experience ot ſo many ſignal mercies, 
and miraculous deliverances, while you were under 
God's protection, and owned him for your go. 
vernor? You have forgot the circumitance of ja- 
cob's coming into Egypt with only ſeventy men in 
his train, and purely tor want of bread; how God 
provided for them, and in what manner, by his 
bleſſing, they were relieved. You have forgot the 
flavery to which they were lubjected, till, from their 
cries and ſupplications, God reſcued them by the 
hands oi, Moles and Aaron, and brought them into 
the land you now poſſels. How can you be lo un- 
gratctul now, after fo many diſtinguiſhed benefits 
received, as to depart from your allegiance to your 
Divine protector? How often have you fallen into 
the hands of your enemics tor your apoitacy and 
difobedience, and as often reitored to God's favour 
and your liberty, by humiliation and repentance |! 
Who was it that gave you victory over all your ene- 
mics bur God f It was not by the power of kings, 


witl bows and arrows, ſword and ſhicld, the loſs of the richt 
eye would have diſeunbled them from doing either. It i5 pro- 
bable, ſuch was the natural cruelty of his diſpoſition, that he 
would hae demarded the loſs of both their cyes, had ic not 
been or this p Iitical reaton, namely, that, in ſuch caſe, they 
would have been utterly incapable of rendering him any ſervice, 
or paying any tribute, 

But 


With this : 


85 


Saul Jefeats 
the ai my ot 
Nah ath, who 
fills ime 
lelt in the 
action. 


111 regal 
authority 
achnow- 
ledged at 
Cileal, 
where he 1$ 
again pro— 
claimed 
King. 


Samuel de- 
monſtrates 
the inte- 

grity of his 
condutt to 
the people, 


Reproxches 
them with 
ingratitude, 
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but under the conduct of Jephtha and Gideon. 
What madnels, then, has poſſeſſed you, to give up 
an heavenly governor for an earthly one. However, 
ou have aſked for a king, and a king you have got: 
ut to convince you how the Almighty is offended 
at your conduct, I do now beg trom heaven, as a 
teſtimony of the truth of what I lay, that luch a 
tempeſt may this inſtant fall as was never betore 
ſeen by man.” 
Then No ſooner had Samuel uttered theſe laſt words, 
A delivered, than there fell ſuch a violent ſtorm ot thunder, light- 
s at teſtedby ning, and hail, as almoſt to pronounce a general 
wonceriut diflolution of nature, An univerſal terror took place 
pro” among the people: they directly acknowledged their 
tranſgreſſions, and intreated Samuel to intercede 
with the Almighty to pardon their tins. Samuel not 
only promiſed to comply with their requeſt, but to 
aſſiſt them with his beit inſtructions, ſo long as they 
adhered to the oblervation of God's laws; but at 
the ſame time told them, if they deſpiicd his in- 
ſtructions, not only they, but allo their king, would 
be infallibly deſtroyed. Having ſaid this, Samucl 
diſmiſſed the aſſembly, and immediately retired. 


CHAT. VII. 


Jonathan, the ſon of Saul, fignalizes himſelf by oblain- 
ing a conqueſt over the Philiſtines. Saul, by [fp a 
tate condut?, incurs the Divine diſpleaſure. His ex- 
ploits and progeny. 


pon AE TER Saul had defeated the Ammonites, he 
diſbanded his army, retaining only three thou- 

ſand, two of which he kept for his body guard, 

and the other thouſand he appointed to attend on his 

ſon Jonathan, who was a prince of great bravery, 

and had cut off a garriſon of the Philiſtines at G1- 

beah. Whenever the Philiſtines gained an advan- 

The punti tage over the Jews, they not only diſarmed them, 
tinesdeprive but forbade them the ule of iron in any caſe what- 
the Hebrews ever; ſo that they were under a neceſſity of apply- 


of the ule of ing to the Philiſtine artificers for all neceſſaries in 
Iron, 
that branch. | 


2 The Philiſtines, reſolving to oppoſe the Iſraelites, 
raiſed a powerful army, conſiſting of 3000 chariots, 
with which they marched againſt them, and en- 
camped near a place called Michmaſh. The He- 
brew army, which was appointed to rendezvous at 
Gilgal, came in but very flowly ; and of thoſe that 
did, many were ſo faint-hearted as to ſecrete them- 
ſelves in rocks and caves; while others, from the 
mere apprehenſion of danger, retired beyond the ri- 
ver e In ſhort, not only the people, but even 
The Ifrael- Saul himſelf was greatly intimidated, and the more 
* NY ſo on the account of Samuel, whom they expected, 

not being yet come. Saul, therefore, tearing the 

enemy ſhould fall on him before he had addreiled 
Saul offers himſelf to God for ſucceſs, ordered ſacrifices to be 
facritices made; and the burnt-offering was but juſt finiſhed 


ithout Di- 
vine permit. When Samuel arrived. 
ſion. 
When Samuel found what Saul had done, he re- 
r rehended him for his conduct, in having offered a 


, acrifice to God in his abſence. Saul endeavoured 
to excuſe himſelf, by ſaying, his people were lo in- 
timidated, on hearing the enemy had marched to- 
wards Gilgal, that he found it neceſſary to be ex- 
peditious in his motions, leſt they ſhould entirely 

deſert him. To this the prophet replied, It would 

have been better for you to have followed my 
advice, and not have acted derogatory to the 

Threxenes . Will of the Divine Being, who otherwite would 

reatened 4, | 

with the have eſtabliſhed the government in you and your 

loſs of his ** poſterity.” After this Samuel ccparted, highly 

kingdom. offended at what Saul had done. 


— 


co 
«Cc 


— 


(a) How Jonathan and his armour-bearer only could put the 
whole army of the Philiſtines into fo univerſal a conſternation, 


appears, at firit fight, very extraordinary; but when we conſi- 


der, that they climbed up a way never aitempted«before ; 
that they ſurpriſed the enemy unawares, and perhaps when the 
greateſt part of them were aſleep ; that is army, being 
compoſed of different nations, might entertain jealouſies and 
ſuſpicions of each other; and that the; Carknefs of te viple 


2 
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Book VI 


The only alternative Saul now had, was, either to 
attempt defending himielt againſt the Philiſtines, or 

uietly ſubmit to their ſuperior power. After lome 
1 he determined on the former, and, for 
that purpoſe, (taking with him his fon Jonathan), 
marched with his army, conſiſting only of 6co men, 
towards the enemy. It is to be obſerved, that Saul's 
troops were badly armed; for the Philiſtines, hav- 
ing made themſelves maſters of various parts ot 
the country, had prohibited the people from mak. 
ing any uſc of iron, as before oblerved. 


OK 


When Saul's army came near that of the Philiſ- 
tines, he, together with his fon Jonathan, and : 
Ahiab, the high prieſt, aſcended a ſteep rock, where i 
they had a full view of the ny unpercerved, On 


this Jonathan, taking aſide his armour-bearer, _ 
aſked him how far he would aſſiſt him in a bold = 
cnterprize for the redemption ot his country ? To 1 
which the armour-bearer anſwered, with an oath, ; 


that he would, however dangerous the ſituation, 
{ſtand by him to the laſt extremity. Jonathan then 5... 

made a propoſition, which was immediately agreed Ju 

to, that he, and his armour-bearer, ſhould endea- 7" are 
vour ſecretly to get into the enemy's camp, and, if . 
they ſucceeded, tall violently on the Philiſtines, and π . 

thereby throw them into immediate confuſion. 5 than 
This deſign was, with great difficulty, carried into a gi Sar 
execution. They got into the camp of the Philiſ- weng; 20008 
tines at a time when they were all at reſt, and no ways 108 
apprehenſive of danger. Jonathan, and his armour- 20 
bearer, took proper advantage of this favourable 
opportunity, and immediately falling on the Phiſiſ Sn 
tines, put upwards of twenty to the ſword, Which 4 
occaſioned ſuch an univerſal contuſion, that the ww 
Philiſtines, miſtaking friends for foes, deſtroyed d 
each other (2). Intimation of this being given to ;;.. 
Saul, and the news circulated among the general de 
body of the Iſraelites, thoſe who had ſecreted them- "** 
ſelves through fear, immediately came from their e 
— 2 1 and Saul, having ſoon muſtered c 
together his army, marched againſt the Philiſ. 
tines, and fell on them with ſuch tury, that they 
were totally deteated. | 


7 


Saul was ſo elated at this ſucceſs, and ſo fully 
determined, if poſſible, to extirpate the Philiſtines, 
that he denounced a heavy curſe on every Hebrew p 
who ſhould loſe time from purſuing the enemy, ant 
even to eat or drink, till nighr ſhould put a perio 
to the ſlaughter. It happened that Jonathan, who 


was a ſtranger to the malediction, in paſſing through 
a wood, found a honey-comb, and being greatly 
fatigued, he took a piece, and ſucked it. He ſoon { 
after repeated this refreſnment in the preſence of ( 
ſeveral people, who reprehended him for his con- 1 
duct, in violating his tather's orders; upon which xs T 
Jonathan immediately deſiſted; but ſaid, that Saul . f 
had committed a great indiſcretion in prohibiting 

uch a thing; for had the men been refreſhed by a 


cating, they would have purſued the enemy with 
more vigour, and took captive, or put to the ſword, 
a much greater number. 


After the Iſraelites had purſued the Philiſtines till . 
night, and flain many thouſands, they returned to tw 
le1ze their camp, in which they found abundance of 4 
ipoil, and withal many ſheep, which the ſoldiers d 
flew and eat, together with the blood. This being 
an offence againſt their laws, the Levites com- vie 
plained of it to the king, who ordered a large ſtone d. 
to be Pos in the middle of the camp; the beaſts 3, 
to be killed on that ſtone, and the fleſh not to be d 
eaten till the blood had been properly drained from 
it, being a thing contradictory to the expreſs com- 
mand ot God. This decree was readily obeyed ; and 
Saul erected an altar, on which he offered ſacrifices % 


— 


to God for his late ſucceſs. _ 
Saul, being deſirous of improving this victory, = 


. 


might make them apprehend the whole body of the Iſrael- 
ites was come upon them at once, the fright of the Philiſtines is 
not fo very ſurpriſing: and when we add to all this, what is not 
improbable, that God might, at this inſtant, injuſe a panic fear 
into the whole hoſt, our wonder will be turned into praiſe and 
adoration of that powerful Being, who, when. he ſees fit, can 
make the greateſt heroes tremble, and put to flight the molt 
tu: mis. bic armies, 
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thought it adviſable to follow the blow by purſu- 
ing thoſe who had eſcaped, and falling on them 
betore they could have time to grow formidable by 
numbers. But previous to his making this attempt, 
he defired the high-prieſt to conſult the will ot 
God on his intentions. This was accordingly done, 
when the high-prieſt returned for anſwer, ** That 
God was unwilling to ſatisty his defire at this 
« time.” Saul then laid, *© "I here is ſome caule 
« why God doth not reveal his oracle to us when we 
« aſk it, ſecing that he has heretofore been ſo graci- 
% gus as to prevent our requeſts by granting them 
« beforehand. There has been certainly lome le- 
« cret ſin committed againſt him that occaſions this 
e ſilence, and I am determined, if poſſible, to find 
« jt out. Now I ſwear, by the Supreme Majeſty 
_ « of heaven, that whoever ſhall be found to be the 
4 tranigreflor, my ſon Jonathan not excepted, his 

« life ſhall anſwer for it.” 


When the multitude heard this they unanimouſly 
agreed to undergo the examination, and, tor that 
purpoſe, immediately afſembled at one ſpot, Saul 

we and Jonathan ſtanding near each other. In order 
n. to diſcover the offender, lots were drawn, when, be- 
hold, it fell upon Jonathan, who was accordingly 
a declared the guilty perlon. On this Saul aſked 
% him, in the hearing ot the people, what ſin he had 
Fender. committed, and in what part of his lite he had been 
guilty of any wickedneſs or 1 To this Jo- 
nathan replied, ** I have been guilty of no other 
crime than only taſting yeſterday, as I purſued 
e the enemy, a little honey; and this I did, not 
* knowing your decree to the contrary.” Saul an- 


ſwered, Though my Kindred and relations are 
dear to me, yet they are but trifling to the obli- 
have made. 


% gation I lay under to tulfil the vow 

aj = you, therefore, are the tranigreſſor, you muſt 
* © make atonement by the forfeiture of your lite.” 
"mn Jonathan, inſtead of being in the leaſt diſmayed at 
>, the apprehenſions of death, told his father, with a 
brave and generous reſolution, that he defired not 
to be forgiven. ©* That death (ſays he) ſhall be 
ban: © WEICOME to me that acquits wy tather ot the ob- 
e ae- ** ligation of a religious vow. I have lived long 
ence. enough, ſince I have lived to fee the pride an 
* inſolence of the Philiſtines brought down by the 
* Hebrews; and this reflection will carry me in 
peace to my grave.“ 


ther 


When the people heard Jonathan ſay this, they 
were realy affected, and ſwore they would not 
ſuffer him to die, who was the principal cauſe of 
their late glorious victory. In conſequence of this 
oath Jonathan's life was preſerved; and the people 
unanimouſly ſupplicated God, in the moſt fervent 
manner, that he would be pleaſed to pardon the of- 
if fence he had unintentionally committed. | 


eople 
ole 


After this victory Saul returned to Gilgal, and 
reigned very happily, ü himſelf with great 
reputation in all his military exploits againſt the 
Ammonites, the Moabites, the Philiſtines, and the 
Edomites. He had, indeed, a very large and flou- 
„ Nithing family. Abinoam, the daughter of Ahi- 
„is haaz, was his wife; Jonathan, Joſhua, and Melchi- 
" {hui, were his ſons; Michal and Merab his daugh- 
ters; and Abner, his couſin- german, was general 
deny. Of his forces. He kept a great number of chariots 

and horſemen; and whatever enemy he attacked, 
his endeavours were crowned with ſucceſs. His 
body guards, of which he had great numbers, were 
the talleſt and handſomeſt men that could be ſe- 
lected ; and he kept his court in the moſt ſplendid 
manner. In ſhort, he advanced the Iſraelites to the 
higheſt pitch of glory for their martial exploits, and 
made them ſo formidable as to be a perpetual dread 
to their enemies. | 


HAF. VIII. 


Saul is commanded by the prophet to extirpate tha Ama- 
lekites. Diſecbeys by ſaving Agag, their king. I; 


puniſhed for his diſobedience. 
Ir, \ HILE the Ifraclites were thus ſituated, Sa- 
TY muel went to Saul at Gilgal, and told him 
he had a meſſage to deliver to him by the ſpecial 
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as 


direction of God; and that as the Almighty had 

been pleaſed to make him king, in preterence to all 
others, it was his duty to obey his Divine com- 
mands, which were as follow: “ That whereas the 

* Amalekites had treated the Hebrews with great 

* cruelty when they were come out of Egypt into 

* the land they then poſſeſſed, it was the will of 
God that he ſhould immediately declare war a- 

gainſt them; and that, upon ſubduing them, he 
ſhould not only put to the ſword every man, WO- 

man, and child, but that he ſhould alſo deſtroy 

their cattle and ſheep. That they ſhould not take gamuel en- 
to themſelves any part of the ſpoil, but that the joins Saul 
whole ſhould be dedicated to God as one common α 
ſacrifice. That the very name of Amalck ſhould j.cyires. 
be razed from mankind, according to the com- 

mand ot Moles; and all this as a juſt vengeance 

tor the repeated calamities they had brought on 

the Iſraelites.“ 


cc 
cc 
co 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


Saul promiſed Samuel that theſe injunctions 
ſhould be ſtrictly obeyed, and that he would imme- 
diately ſet about carrying them into execution. He 
accordingly drew together his forces, which he re- 
viewed at Gilgal, and found them to conlitt of 


,000, beſides 30, oo belonging to the tribe of 
1 


With this army Saul marched into the country 
of the Amalekites, and placing ſeveral ot his com- 
3 in ambuſcade, they ſuddenly fell on the in- 
abitants, and put every one to the ſword. After 
this he marched againſt the main body of the enc- 
my, when a deſperate battle enſued, in which Saul The Ama. 
was victorious ; and ſuch of the Amalekites as did lekites are 
not fall in the battle, were purſued and killed; fo i.“ 
that not a ſingle perſon was left to convey the in- 
telligence of the defeat. 


Saul, having thus far ſuccceded in executing his 
commiſſion, proceeded to inveſt the cities of the 
Amalekites, ſome of which he took by ſtorm, ſome 
by — and others by ſtratagem. At length he 
reduced the whole of their towns, and put all the 
inhabitants to the ſword, except Agag, their king, 
whom he was induced to preſerve on account of the 
comelineſs of his perſon. In this Saul diſobeyed 
the Divine commands ; for the Amalekites had 
made themſelves ſo abominable in the ſight of hea- 
ven, that God had ordered him to deſtroy a, and 
not ſuffer a ſingle perſon to exiſt. The toldiers 
likewiſe made a breach on the Divine commands, 
by driving away many of the cattle and ſheep, and 


Prevervings tor their own ule, the moſt valuable ar- 
ticles, 


Saul diſo- 
beys the 
Divine 
command, 


In this expedition Saul laid waſte the whole coun- 
try of the Amalekites, from Peluſium, on the Hor- 
ders of Egypt, to the Red Sea, leaving only the 
Shechemites in the land of Midian. Previous to 
the commencement of the war, he had ſent orders 
to thoſe people not to join with the Amalckites, 
but rather to retire, leſt they ſhould fall in the ge- 
neral deſtruction that was to take place. The in- 
dulgence ſhewn thele people was out of reſpect to 
Moles, whoſe father-in-law, Jethro, was a Sheche- 
mire, 


Saul, having ravaged the whole country of the 
Amalekites, returned with his army to Gilgal, 
highly pleaſed with what he had done, not rcflect- 
ing that he was deficient in the injunctions laid on 
him before he went on the expedition. His ſparing 
the life of Agag, and the people converting the 
ſpoil to their own uſe, being two articles expreſsly 
torbidden in his commiſſion, gave great offence to 
the Almighty, who was pleaſed to declare to Sa- 
muel, that he lamented having made Saul king, 
Reg, that, inſtead of doing what he had been com- 
manded, he was determined to take the power out 
of his hands, by doing as he pleaſed. 


The Shes 
chemites 
ipacd, 


Samuel was ſo afflicted in his mind at this inte“. 
ligence, that he ſpent the whole night in tervenc 
prayers and interceſſions to God, that he would 
pardon the offence Saul had committed. But the 
Almighty, inſtead of granting his requeſt, gave 
him an anſwer to this effe&t ; © Thar it would be 
a a miſtaken lenity to pals over taults of iuch 2 


910 * ” — 
nature, 
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ANTIQUITIES 


Simue) in- © nature, as the pardoning of one offence would 


* be only an encuvuragemeiit tor the commifſſion ot 
Goto 4 
another. 


When Samuel found his prayers ineffrctual, and 
thag God was lo diſpleaſcd as not ro be moved in 
tavour or Saul, he was greatly gricved, and went 
the next morning to Gilgal, to communicate the 
melancholy intelligence to the king. As loon as 
Saul ſaw Samuel, he ran to mret him, and embra- 
cing him in his arms, ſaid,“ I return thanks roGod 
„for having given me the victory. Moreover, I 
„have performed all that he enjoined me to do.” 
To this Samuel replied, “ How comes it then, that 
&« hear the bleating of ſheep, and the lowing ot 
* oxen ?” Saul an{wered, *© Thoſe were only ſome 
„ beaits the people had reſerved for lacrifices ; and 
that he had deſtroyed all the Amalckites, except 
« Avag, their king, whom he Kept pritoner till he 
© might have advice what ſhould be done with 
© him.” © God (ſays Samuel) delights not in ſa— 
* crifices, but in the righteoutne!ls of good and jull 
men, that is to ſay, ſuch as oblerve his holy will, 
and keep his commandments. He does not con- 
& ſider the ſacrifice, but the obedience; without 
* which all oblations are of none effect. Know 
* then, Saul, that thou art tallen under God's hea- 


vy diſpleaſure, for the neglect and contempt of 


his commandments. What can you lay for your- 
© ſelf when he calls you to account for recetving 
„ thole things for ſacrifices which he exprelsty 
ordered ſhould be totally deltroyed ? For this 
dilobedience you are condemned to loſe your 
kingdom, and to be diveſted of that power which 
was providentially beltowed upon you in preler- 


ence to the reſt of mankind.” 


When Saul heard this he made a frank confeſſion 

of his guilt; but apologized tor the conduct of his 
ſoldiers, by ſaying, © That he was fearful, had he 
prohibited them from taking tome of the ſpoil, they 
might have revolted, and hinwelt been expoled to an 
enraged people. But (ſays Saul to Samuel) let 
me prevail on you to endeavour to obtain a pardon 
tor me from God; and it you ſhould ſuccced, and 
he will be plcaſed to grant your requelt, the future 
part of my lite ſhall be ſpent in a ſtrict obſervance 
of every religious duty, and in an inviolable atten- 
tion to his molt holy will.” After ſaying this, Saul 
begged of Samuel, that, beſore he left him, he would 
lacrifice to God in his behalf. But Samuel, know- 
ing it would be incfticctual, was going to retire, when 
Saul caught hold of his garment to detain him, and 
in the ſcuffle it was rent atunder. This circumitance 
was interpreted by Samuel as a omen, that Saul 
would lole his kingdom, and that it would be given 
to a man of piety and Juſtice. “ The lentence 
(ſays Samuel) is paſted, and it is not with God as 
with men ; tor his decrees are unchangeable.” Saul 
acknowledged Ins iniquity, and the juſtneſs of the 
puniſhment inflicted by Providence. He ſaid, what 
he had committed could not be undone ; and there— 
tore begged Samuel to honour him before the elders 
or the people, and accompany him to worſhip God. 
The prophet yielded to this importunate requeit of 
Saul, and went with him to ſacritice; after which 
Samuel ordered Agag, the king ot the Ammonites, 
to be brought betore him. As toon as Agag ap- 
peared, he laid, “ Surely the bitterneſs or death is 
)aft.” To which Samuel replied, “ As thy tword 
was made women childleſs, 1o ſhall thy mother be 
childleſs among women.” He then flew Agag with 
his own hands, and leaving Gilgal, went immediately 
to Ramah, the place of his reſidence. 


Phis was the laſt interview between Samuel 


and Saul; the latter of whom, being ienlible of 


his Calamitics, retired to his palace at Gibeah, and 
there fy ont his time in penitence and prayer. 


% Vhatie, God was no longer with him to proſoer and 
guide him; but left him, as a puniſ;mert fr his diſobedi- 
ence, to that evil, melancholy, je lcus ſpirit, which after- 
wards ſcems never entirely to have left him: and this evil 


init of jealouſy, hatied, and cruelty, will, in the nature of 
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* . . ? . 
Lan! hevims tranſz reſſed the Divine command, the king- 
dom is transjcired, aud David anointed ana prectain- 
ed privately. 


AMUEL, was greatly afflicted for the fate of 

Saul: upon which God told him to grieve no 1.” 
longer, but to take an horn of oil, and go to Beth- „. 
lehem, to Jeſſe, the ton of Obcd,-and anoint one of :: 
his tons, whom he had appointed, and! would diſco- . 
ver to him, to be king over the Jiraclites. Samuel c 
expreſſed his fears that, on cxccuting this commil- 
ſion, Saul would ſeck his life; but the Almighty 
promiling him ſecurity from all danger, he went to 
Bethlehem, where he was received by the people 
with the moit expreſſive joy; and on being atked 
what was the caule of his conmg tnither, he an- 
{wered, © 'Þ'o pertorm lacritice.” 


The ceremony of the ſacrifice being over, Samuel, 
invited Jeſſe and his ſons to partake of the feaſt; 
and as ſoon as he ſaw the eldeit, who was remark- toilet. 
ably hand!ome, he laid within himielt, “ This is to ©, 
be our king.” But Samuel was miſtaken; tor on , 
aſking God whether he ſhould anoint him, | he for teu 
received an anſwer to this effect: “ God ſeeth bn. 
not as man ſees. Thou ſuppoicit him to be worthy 

ot a kingdom from his outward appearance only; 


but ſuch honours are not to be beltowed as due one of 
** tothe merit of a perion's figure; they are to be _ 
given as a reward for the virtuous qualifications 7... 3 
** Of the mind: wherefore look unto that man vs wa | | 
a who is perfect in piety and juſtice, courage and EE; | 
meekneſs, virtues which truly conſtitute the beau- 
** ties of the mind.” On this Samuel ordered the 
other ſons, who were {ix in number, ro pals him, 
one by one: and conſulting God, which was to be 8 
the perſon anointed, he was anſwered, neither. Sa- : 
muel them aſked Jefte it he had any more fons. He rue c 
an!wered, he had one more, whole name was Da- 0 
vid, and that he was then looking after his ſnhecp. 1, c 
Samuel ordered Jelie immediately to fend for him, n "i . 
as they could not lit down to the tealt unleſs he was e 4 
preſent. David was accordingly lent for, and im-“ c 
mediately obeyed the lummons. As he had a | 6 
majeſtic countenance, on the firſt fight of him e 600 
Samuel argued with himielt, this is the perſon der-? 60 
God has appointed to be king. He then placed s, t 
David next to himſelf, and Jefie, with the reſt of _ | c 
his ſons, in regular order after them. This being a | wy 
done, he took out the oil, and pouring it on ede Bn i« 


David's head, ſaid, By this thou art informed, 

** that God has been pleaſed to appoint thee king 
over the IIraclites. I therefore ſtrictly charge 
thee to do juſtice to the people, and be particu- 
larly carctul to obſerve God's commandments. 

In doing this, thou ſhalt reign long and happy: 
thou ſhalt triumph over the Philiitines, and be 
victorious in all encounters. You ſhall live great, 
and die memorable.” Having faid this Samuel 
departed, and the ſpirit of God paſſing from Saul pa. 
to David (a), the latter was immediately poſſeſſed inp. 
ot the power of prophecy. | 


ce 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


In the mean time Saul declined more and more 

In God's favour; and as he was naturally of a timo- 
rous and ſuſpicious temper, an unhappy turn of _ . 
mind grew upon him, which at length tetrled into 7... 
a confirmed melancholy, of ſuch a nature as to be tus. 
trequently attended with violent perturbations, -and 
lometimes with a phrenzy. To relieve him in this 
melancholy ſtate, tome ot his courtiers adviied mu- 
ſic, as it would molt likely lull his diſturbed mind 

to reit, They recommended David, the ton of Jeſſe, 
not only as a Proper maſter of mulic, but likewiſe 

as 4 man policiied of the molt diſtinguiſhed accom- 
pliſhments. 


oh, OP X OR - 5 We 9 3 . * = _ 
thing: dani every princely virtue, and introduce into the 


mind an almgik perpetual gloom, and difpoſe thoſe who are 
under the n»hippy influence of it to the moſt unwarrantable 8 
and c iminalexceiles. os 
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kels ; and he carried it on his thouluer. 


. and attend his ſheep. 


In conſequence of this recommendation David 


recom Jas {ent for to court; and as ſoon as Saul law him 
end he was greatly pleaſed with the beauty of his perfon. 


When ke heard him exerciſe his fill on the harp, he 
was perfectly tranſported, intomuch, that it baniined 
trom him all unealy and melancholy thoughts. In 
ſnort, Saul conceived fuch a kindnels for David 
lor having cured him of his malady, that he made 
him one or his armour-bearers. When the king was 
better David returned to his brother, and attended 
his Rocis. 


F 


The Phil:Aines make another expedition againſt the He- 
&. 2 * * . 0 * J 
brews, in the reign of Saul. A fingle combat be- 


tween Goliath and David, in cenjequence of a cbal- 


[ y 4. j * y 2 a. 
lenge from te former. 


HE Philiſtines, having gathered together a con- 
ſiderable army, marched againtt the Irachrtes, 
and piiched their tents between Shecoth and Aze- 
kah. in conſequence of this Saul drew out his 
men, and placing them on a mountain, obliged the 
Philiitines to remove, and encamp themielves on 
another mountain oppoſite the liraclites, the valley 
between dividing the two armies. 


While they were in this ſituation there came from 
the Philiſtines one Goliath, a citizen of Gath, a man 
remarkable tor his prodigious ſtature, being no lels 
than ſix cubits and a ſpan high. He was dreſſed in 
armour, and his coat oi mail weighed 5000 ſhekels. 
The head of his ſpear was iron, weighing 600 ſhe— 
Fhus ac- 
coutred did this mighty man march down the hill, 
attended by a troop of armed men ; and placing, 
himſelf in the middle of the valley, between the 
two armies, he thus addreſitd himſelf to the Itracl- 
Ites: Ye men of Ifracl, I am come hither to do 
an office of humanity, by preventing the loſs of 

many lives. Why Roald choulatide periſh, when 
the diſpute may be determined between only two 

cople ? 1 offer myſelf as a champion tor the Phi— 
Hades do you SS another tor my opponent; 
and vhoever conquers, the people belonging to 
him vanquithed ſhall be ſubject to thoſe ot the 
conqueror. It is better to expoſe one than ſo 
many thouſands.” Having ſaid this Goliath re- 
tired, but returned the next day, and repeated his 
challenge, which he continued to do forty days ſuc— 


ceſſively, the Iſraelites not knowing whom to chooſe 
ior his antagoniſt. 


40 
(0 
40 
40 
(0 
40 
cc 


40 


In Saul's army were three of the ſons of Jeſſe, to 
whom their father ſent David their brother with ne- 


ce ſſaries, and to bring him intelligence of the ſitua— 


tion of the Hebrews. Soon after David arrived at 
the camp Goliath again appeared, and reproached 
the Hebrews with cowardice, ſaying, they had not 
a man 1n their army that dare look him in the face. 


David was ſo irritated at this, that he told his bro- 
ther he would accept the challenge himſelf, But 


lab, the eldeſt, chaſtiſed him for his ridiculous 
prelumption, and toid him to go again to his father, 
nd J hough David paid great re- 
Ipect to his brother, yet he could not help repeating 
what he had betore ſaid in the hearing of the ſol- 
ders ; Which being reported to the king, he ſent 
tor him, and aſked him what he had to lay relative 
to Goliath? David replied, © Great Prince, fear 
% hot: tam he who will take down the pride or this 
L mighty boaſter, and make your terrible enemy ap- 
bear ridiculous when they ſhall behold him fall by 

the hand of an inexperienced boy.” Saul ſtood 
amazed at the intrepidity of the youth, but did not 
think it prudent to try the iſſue on fo uuequal a 
match. David, finding Saul's diffidence, told him, 
the combat was not to be conſidered as a trial of 
Kill between Goliath and him, but Goliath and God. 


5 a i 1 
It: It is not (ſays he) my arm that will fight the 


5 battle, but the power of a gracious God, who 

„ frequently makes the weakeit objects to be in- 

„ ſtruments of his Divine purpoſes. In that God 

„ put my truſt, and doubt not but he will protect 

5 me, however difficult the taſk in which J engage, 

naving x Ks experienced, in two inſtances, his 
O. 8. 2 
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© Divine aſſiſtance; 


v; 


On a time, while I was at- 
trending my tather's ſheep, a lion ſuddenly came 
among the flock, and ran away with a lamb. | 
purſued the robber, and having come up with 
him, reſcued the lamb, and put a period to the 
lion's exiſtence. I had an encounter ot the like 
nature with a bear, Which proved equally 1uc- 
celsful. Now I doubt not but I ſhall} do with 
this Philiſtine as 1 did with the lion and bear; 
that he thall no more bid defiance to the army ot 
the IIraelites, or reproach the living Gul, bur 
that he ihall tall a victim, by my means, through 
the Divine afliſtance, to his daring pretump— 
tion.“ 
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permit him to throw them off, and take his own 
way. This being granted, David took his ſhep— 
herd's ſtaff, a fling and five ſmooth ſtones, and 
with thele only he advanced towards his antagonitt. 


line with 
his (hep- 


herd's taff, 


1 5 . . - . . : Ut Cc" 
When Goliath ſaw David he looked upon him with 3." 


contempt, and, in a deriding manner, aid,“ Come 
thou to light a ſoldier or a dog?” To which 
David replicd, © J come to fight neither; for thou 
art very unlike the frit, and much worle than th 
* lait.” This lo exalperatcd Goliath, that he tworc, 
by his gods, he would give David's fleth ro the towls 
ot the air and the beaſts ot the held. David an- 
{wered, ** Lou come to me with a {word, a tpear, 
* anc] a coat of mail; but I come to you in tlic name 
ot the Lord of Hoſts, the God ot the armies 
of liracl, whom you have defied. This day will 
the Lord deliver you into my hand; and I will 
mite you, and take your head from you, and give 
your carcais to the towls of the air, and to the 
wild beaſts of the carth, that all the world may 
know there is a God in Jirael. Ihe whole at- 
ſembly ſhall fee that the Lord ſaveth not with 
{word and {pcar. The battle is his, and he will de- 
liver you into our hands,” | 


C 


cc 
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Goliath advanced toward David with as much ex- 
pedition as the weight of his armour would permit; 
at the fame time intimating, by his gettures, the 
contemptible light in which he conſidered this al- 
moſt detenceleis adverſary. David, putting his trull 
in the Almighty. haſtencd to meet him, and, when 
he thought himtelf at a proper diſtance, he took one 
of the ſtones, put it into his fling, and cait it at tlie 
Philiitine, 
ſtrike him in the forehead, and that with {uch force, 
that he immediately fell proſtrate on the ground. 
David ſceing this ran directly to Goliath, and taking 
his word from the ſheath (not having any vi. tus 
own) flew him, and cut ot his head. 

„ 
Saul purſues and totally routs the ariny of the ili 
tines. Conceives an envy and jeatuitfy epainſt Dowd, 


"a" - 
fer his ſucceſs in the cembat. {undeaveours to enſuare 
Li ni by a plol. 


HEN the a , © LL % i I 
champion, they were ſocha&rimed that they i. 
mediately betook themſelves to fit ht, Ihe tiraviite: 


Philiſtines ſaw the fate of their 


availed themſelves of this circunitance, 21 | 
ſuing the Philiſtines as far as the ikirts of Gath 


4 1 
*% - 


I 
* = ” * 1 > $ g ? 
and the very gates of Aſcalon, killed upwards of *' 


39,990, beſides wounding double the number. 

in his return, firſt pulaged their camp, and than 
ſet fire to it: and David carricd the head 0: Go. 
Fer to his tent, and dedicated his {word te che 
rd. 


This diſtinguiſhed conqueſt raiſed the re! 101 
of David to the higheit ſummit; but, at the lane 
2 
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The ſtonc went in luch a direction as to (or. 
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time, it procured him the mortal hatred of the king. 
On Saul's return from the victory, he was met by 
great numbers (a) of women out of every city, who 
congratulated him on his ſucceſs with different forts 
of muſical inſtruments; lome of them ſinging, Seu! 
hath f{ain his thouſands, and David his ten theuſands. 
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el 
%%, 180 m. xvii, Saul was ſo irritated at this ſuperior compliment 
%, be {Rem David, that he grew jealous of him, fearful 
: FAVIG 5 -- . . . - 
A eke, an hre, leſt, in time, he might become ſo popular among 
{ {ves to ex- the people as to injure him in the ſovereignty. As 


| pate 112. the character David was then in, namely, that of 

armour-bearer, obliged him to be near the king, 

Saul removed him trom this office, and made him 

captain over a thouſand men. This, indeed, was a 

more advantageous office than that of armour- 

bearer; but Saul's beſtowing it on David did not 

ariſe from reſpect to him; on the contrary, it was 

| from a deſign againſt his life, as he intended tgem- 
| ploy him in the molt dangerous enterprizes. 


David, however, eſcaped the malicious deſigns of 
Saul; for, having God on his fide, he proved 1uc- 
| celsful in all his undertakings. He became not 

iv; | only univerſally beloved by the people, but alſo by 
ji | thole about the court: and ſuch were the graces of 

| his perſon, and ſo diſtinguiſhed his conduct, that 
| | The dzuch- he particularly attracted the notice of Saul's daugh- 
(| rotor, ter, Who gave evident ſigns of her wiſhes to form 
| | affection for With him a matrimonial alliance. Saul took no 
| 
| 


Vavid. notice of his daughter's affection tor David, but did 
not appear in the leaſt averſe to it, thinking to make 
this the means of producing an opportunity that 
might prove effectual in his deſign againſt David's 
lite. | 

San pron” After ſome conſideration Saul hit upon a project 
daughteria for anſwering his purpoles, which was, to make a 
marriages? Propoſition, that whoever brought him the heads of 
| ronin ® 600 Philiſtines, ſhould have his daughter in mar- 
| him the riage. He imagined that David, from his renowned 
| Wee courage, would not helitate to accept this offer, 
| and that the attempt would coſt him his lite. 
| This he thought the moſt decent method of ob- 
taining revenge on David; as it would look better 
| to have him deſtroyed by the Philiſtines, than by 
his exprels orders. 


- 


if Having formed this plan, Saul employed ſome of 
78 his domeſtics to found David with reſpect to his 
by affection for his daughter, and whether he would 

| be willing to receive her in marriage. They told 
| him he was beloved both by the king and people, 
and that it was Saul's deſire he ſhould become his 
141 ſon-in-law. ** You, perhaps, (ſays David), may not 
1 * think it any great matter to be the {on-in-law of 
| | a mighty prince; but, under the circumſtances of 
vat * my quality and extraction, I am not vain enough 
} li « even to think of ſuch an honour.” 


F When SauPs meſſengers told him what David had 
I.. ſaid, he ſent them back with thele inſtructions: 
148 Tell him (ſays he) I deſire neither money or pre- 
ſents : when I part with my daughter ſhe ſhall be 
„ beltowed, not fold. I am determined to give her 

| to a man, not renowned for his wealth, but his 
| courage, and other virtuous accompliſhments. 
Let him only bring me the heads of 600 Phili(- 
tines, and they will be more acceptable to me 
than all the poſſeſſions of the world. On ſuch a 


(a) It was common, in antient times, for the women to go 
out in order to meet the conquerors ; and, on ſuch occaſions, 
they ſang ſongs in praiſe of their valour. When they ſaid that 
David killed his ten thouſands, they meant that he had killed 
Goliath, who was ſo much eſteemed among the Philiſtines, that 
his life was reckoged more valuble than the lives of ten thou- 
land men. 

(% Phe conduQt of Jonathan, not only in this affair, but 
% various Others that ſucceeded, is highly meritorious. When 
his father ordered him to kill David, he diſobeyed the com- 

mand, and inſtead of being acceifary to the murdering of him, 
pieaded his innocence and merit as reaſons for being ſaved, He 
diſcovered to David his father's deſign, and fixed reſolution of 
| deltroying him; in Coing of which he neither acted inconſiſtent 
with his duty as a child, or tothe allegiance he owed his father 
no a fubjeet He who knows of a conſpiracy againſt an inno- 
cent perſon's life, and doth not diſcover it, or who kills ſuch a 
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„ man will I freely beſtow my daughter, which will 


„ be an honour to her, and give me the molt pleat. 
CC ; 1 


ing iatistaction.” 


David was fo pleaſed with SauPs propoſition (not 


ſuſpecting but his intentions were honeſt, and only 


calculated ro confirm a ltrict*re of triendſhip) that 
he did not conſider the difficulty of the action, or 


how far it was likely to be practicable. 


He unme- 


diately ſet out with his army to meet the enemy, in 


the king's daughter in marriage. 


taking; and having killed 600 Philiſtines, he cut 
off their heads, and brought them to the king, de- 
manding him to perform the covenant made between 
them relative to his daughter. Saul would wil- 
lingly have evaded the tulfilment of his promiſe; Saul (vi 
bur thinking it might diſcloſe the treachery of his «= 


Book i 


order to execute what was deſired, and to obtain Parilc., 
| By the aſſiſtance 
and protection of God he ſuceceded in the under. 


ceeds 1 1, 
enterpics, i 


. 


at v0 


heart, he at length complied, and gave David his Davis i 


daughter Michal to wife. 


HAF. XIII. 


Saul continues lo lay ſnares for the life of David, which 
he eſcapes through the friendly offices of Jonathan. 


HE. alliance between Saul and David did not Forms 0 


* 


in the leaſt mitigate the enmity of the former 2 a 


againſt the latter. He found that David grew daily 
more and more the favourite of the people; and 
thinking himſelf in danger while he lived, he 


formed the reſolution of having him diſpatched, and 
ordered Jonathan his ſon, with ſome of his molt 
truſty ſervants, to perpetrate the horrid deed. 


Jonathan was thunderſtruck when he received 
thele orders from his father. He loved David to c 
his foul, and determined to pervert the baſe deſigns l. 
of the king. He accordingly haſtened to David, 


and told him SauPs intentions, adviſi 
loved his life, immediately to retire, 


him, as he 
n the mean 


time (ſays he) I will go to my father, and aſk 
* him the caule of the diigutt he has taken againſt 


*© to appeale his wrath.” David, 


you, and endeavour, as far as lays in my power, 
nowing the fi- 


delity of Jonathan, took his advice, and imme- 


diately departed. 


CH A FP. AI. 


Jonathan interpsſes with his father in behalf of David. 
FEffefts a reconciliation, and David's reinſtatement it 


his former office. - 


ASS the next morning Jonathan went to 
his father's apartment, and finding him in a 
pleaſant humour, he took the opportunity of ful- 
filling the promiſe he had made to Daivd. Fa- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ther, (lays he), I cannot conceive (+4) the reaſon 
of your having taken ſo great a diſlike to David, 
as to iſſue orders for his death. 
mitted any offence for which thou thinkeſt he 
delerves to die? Was not thy life, 
- meaſure, ar through his means and have 

not the Philiſtines felt the force of his avenging 
arm? Did he not vindicate the honour of our 


Has he com- 


in a great 


— 


and no duty to a father, or allegiance to a prince, can oblige 
any one to ſhed innocent blood. Jonathan was therefore ſo far 
from acting contrary to his duty and allegiance, in refuſing to 
become his father's inſtrument in murdering David, that he 
gave a noble inſtance of filial piety, affection, and duty, in his 
repeated endeavours to preſerve him from ſo unnatural and 
atrocious a crime ; and humanity and virtue will ever ap- 
plaud him for the generous concern he expreſſed for the ho- 
nour of his father, and the preſervation of his friend, It 
is to be obſerved, that Jonathan ever conſiders David as 
an innocent perſon, and pleads for him to his father, not 
as a rebel, or notorious offender, to obtain his pardon, but 
as a perion having never done any thing to forfeit Saul's 
favour, or loſe his own life: and therefore Jonathan muſt 
be commended in diſobeying his father's orders, and doing 


away David's life, 


one by anoihe:'s intig ation or command, is himſelf a murderer; 


1 


| all that laid in his power to avert Saul's deſigns of taking 


nation 


um. 


Jomthn 
diſcloſe; v 


David 


defign to 


have hin 
taken <> | 
but inte. 
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. With all expedition to give them battle. 
1 


* 


14 
cc 
44 


nation from the ſcandal of a forty days affront in 
in the challenge ot the giant? Did he not purchale 
my lifter tor his wite at your price, by bringing 
you the heads of 600 Philiitines ? Surely, in— 
ſtead of you relentment, he is entitled to your 
eſteem and tenderneſs, not only by his diſtin— 
guiſhed courage, but his cloſe alliance with your 
tamily. Conlider with youriclt what great injury 
you will do to your daughter, by making her 
teel the miſeries of a widow betore ſhe has tailed 
the enjoyments of a mother, Let me beg ot you, 
my dear father, to reflect on thele things, and to 
be more moderate in your determination. Re- 
member, it was this perlon who relieved you 
from bodily complaints of the moſt horrid na- 
ture; and remember it was him, next under God, 
who delivered us from our moit implacable 
enemies. Theſe are benetits of the molt dillin- 
guiſhed nature, and, if forgot, will ſtain your 
Character with the fin of ingratitude.“ 
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This forcible ſpeech made ſuch an impreſſion on 
Saul, that he bound himſelf, by oath, never to do 
any thing more to the injury of David lecretly. 


Jonathan, as ſoon as poſſible, haſted with the wel- 
come news to David, told him the particulars of all 
that had paſſed, and aſſured him he need not be 
atraid, for his tather had made a lolemn vow never 
to do him the leaſt injury. He then took David 
with him to court, and preſenting him to the king, 
a ſeeming reconciliation took place, and David was 
reinſtated in his office. 


HA. MV. 

Saul, ſtill jealous of David, tries various means to take 
awway his life; but he eſcapes, and flies ts the prophet 
Samuel. Jonathan forms a mg bog of friendſhip with 
David, for «which he incurs his father”s diſpleaſure. 
David goes to the city of Neb, and receives protec- 
tion from Ahimelech, the 1 Saul' g cruelty 
to Abimelech and his family. He purſues David 
from one place to another without effect. David 
has the opportunity of taking away Saul's liſe, but 
refuſes embracing it, for which Saul acknowledges his 
gencroſity, and aſks forgivencſs. The death of Sa- 
muel., David's interview with Abigail, Nabal's 
wife, whom be afterwards marries. Achiſh, the 
king of Gath, enicrteins David, and makes him a 
prejent of tne city of Ziglag. David defeats the 
Abiialevites, and oetains conſiderable booty, 


HE Philiſtines, having again made war againſt 
the Iſraelites, and brought into the field a ver 

conſiderable army, Saul ordered David to male 
David 
obeyed the king's order, and mceting the Philil- 
tines, he fell on them, and obtained a total defeat, 
the greatelt part being ſlain, and the remainder put 
to light. 


Pl-aied with this ſucceſs, David haſtened to com- 
municate (as he thought) the agreeable news to 
the king. But Saul, inſtead of expreſſing his ſa- 
tisfaction at the victory, was highly jealous of Da- 
vid's increaling reputation, and imagined that what 
tended to his honour muſt be prejudicial to him- 
lelf. Ile forgot the obligations he was under to 
David, and the vow he had ſo lately made not 
l to injure him. Pride and enmity proved predomi- 
nant over reaſon, jultice, and gratitude; and he 


3 


again determined to take away the life of David. 


„Saul being one day attacked with a ſit of his old 

Cilorder the phrenſy, he ſent for David to play on 
the harp to him. Bavid accordingly obeyed, but, 

while he was tuning the inſtrument, Saul ſuddenly 
., arvle, and taking up a javelin, threw it with all 
his might at David. The javelin luckily miſſed 
um, and ſtuck in the wall; upon which David 
haſtily left the room, and ran to his own houle, 
where he continued the remainder of the day. 


In the mean time Saul ſent meſſengers, with a 
body of his guards, to watch David's houſe, and 
to prevent his making his eſcape, ordering them, 

I 


L 


ANTIQUITIES 


O F THE 


JE VS. 


as ſoon as it was day-light, to ſeize and bring him 
with them, for that he ſhould tufter death as a 
common criminal. 


Michal, David's wife, being appriſed of the Kking's 
intentions, told her huſband the danger he was in, 
and that if he did not make his eicape before morn- 
ing, he would certainiy be a dead man. 
readily took his wite's advice, 


*\ FY 
T4443 


, alter embrac- 


ing each other in the moſt tender manner, ſhe let fe,“ 


him down, by the aſſiſtance ot a rope, from a back 


window ot the houle, and not being perceived by 
* 


the guard, he made his cicape. 


As ſoon as David was departed, Michal made up 
the bed in tuch a manner that it appeared to con- 
tain a ſlick perſon ; and to make the deception Freat- 
er, ſhe placed beneath the covering the liver of a 
goat ſhe had flain for the purpole. Early in the 
morning, when the meſſengers alked tor David, the 
told them he was lick, and had been reſtlets all the 
night. The meſſengers teeming to doubt her word 
the took them up ſtairs, and they being deceived by 
the motion ariling from the liver, appeared latisfied, 
lett her, and returned to relate the particulars to 
the king, 


Saul, fired with indignation, ordered the meſſen— 
gers immediately to return, and bring David in 
whatever ſituation they found him; tor he was de- 
termined he ſhould be put to death. The meflen- 
gers accordingly returned, and, on removing the 
bed-clothes in ſcarch ot David, dilcovered the de— 
ception, and that the motion of the clothes, which 
relembled the palpitation of the hcart, was occalion- 
ed by the warm liver ot the goat, 


When the meſſengers returned tb Saul and told 
him the trick that had been played on them by Mi— 
chal, he ſent for her, and upbraided her tor her con- 
duct: but ſhe excuſed hericlt by laying, ſhe did it 
through tear, as David had threatened her life: that 
it was not done from choice, but neceſſity ; and that 
ſhe thought he was not ſo anxious for the deſtruction 
of David as he was tor the preſervation of his daugh- 
ter's lite. Saul admitted this excule, torgave Mi- 
chal, and reſtored her to his tavour. 


In the mean time David went to the prophet Sa- 
muel at Ramah, to whom he rclated all the tnarcs 
that had been laid for him by Saul, and the man- 
ner in which he had made his eſcape. Ie told Sa- 
muel he was not conſcious of having committed the 
leaſt oflence; that he had always benaved himſelt 
to the king as became a dutitful ſubjech; that, by 
the aſſillance of God, he had repeatedly conquered 
his enemies; and this, he teared, was the only caule 
of the king's ditpleature. 


Samuel, being informed of the unjuſt proceedings 
of Saul, left Kamah, and taking David with him, 
went to a place called Gatbaath, (in the ſcripture 
Naioth), where they reſided together for ſome time 


When Saul underſtood where David was, and 
with whom, he diſpatched a body of men to Gal- 
baath, with orders to ſeize David, and bring him 
immediately to the palace. But when they came to 
Galbaath, where Samucl was teaching and inltruct- 
ing the young prophets, they were icized with the 
{pirit of prophecy, and could not return. In con- 
lequence of this Saul ſent other meſſengers, and at- 


ter them others again; but no ſooner did they come 


near the place than they were all affected in like man- 
ner. Saul, at length, impatient of theſe delays, 
went himſelf; but as he drew near the place, the 
{ſpirit of prophecy ſeized him allo, ſo that he went 
along prophelying till he came to the {pot where 
Samuel and David were, and then, taking off his 
upper garment, he Jay (as it were in an extaty) on 
the ground all that day and the following night. 


David took this opportunity of mal.ing a private 
vilit to his friend Jonathan, with whom he cxpo- 
ſtulated on the unkind bchaviour of his father, 
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when he had committed no manner of injury or 


injuſtice againſt him.“ Jonathan told him not 19 
judge raſhly, nor to place too much confidence in 
the tales of other men; that he was ſure, if his ta- 
ther meant him any harm, he would have made him 
prvy to his intentions; and, had that been the cal, 
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nels, and od Jonatha 


where the lite of his 1 | ; | 
de not (lays he) to be ſuppoled that the king, Who fed Jonathan what oc | 
© þ nows the kriendſhip ſubſiting between us, {houlc to be abſent from the feaſt wo days together? Jona- = 
« ever COMMUNICATE LO either a deſign he may have than told him, he had given him leave to go to zeth- 
« gn che lite of che other.” lehem, to fcaſt with his OWN tribe on the occalion , rns 
| that David had entreated his COMPANY» and, as he 2 
his weighty argument greatly affected Jonathan, knew the friendſhip he had for him, 1 he pleaſed he _ Trl 
Jonathan is ho begged of Yavid that he would make his mind || would tollow him. 1 his expreſſion touched Saul to _ 
: N N ( the quick 3 and bcing no longer able to conceal his S 1 
* y Doegs 
the king 3 


convinced 


„Sms AS CAly AS pollivie 3 
a vices are in my power todo, Y 
. « mand.” To this David replied, am very 
&« {ble of your good. 
&«& Now to-morr 
« conſequently a feſtiva 
&« jt has been cu 
« the king; but, if your 
go out of-t 
„Private place in the 
A en'uita- % tome W 


what he had {aid relative 10 Saul's 


* 
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| and Abrer, his captair-gcreral, on the 
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he ſhould certainly have told him of it, and put right hand | his c 1 
him on his guard, David then affirmed, With an Jett ; but the feat of David Was Jeit Vacant. Saul aimetech 
ve. unkind - took no notice of his abſence the Hit day, {uppoling ſupplies Da- 

necellacies 


for the 


1 not to be to cred ulous he might not be properly circumſtanced tor attend- 
riend was al take. It is ing (4% but miſling him the ſecond day, he ſternly 
aſioned the ton ot Jeſſe (90 


* 


10, + For (ſays he) whatever ſer- belt long | 
| & David, he fell into 2 violent paſſion, t, 
called Jonathan a traitor, and an enemy; an abettor fon forth 
of, and contederate with, David; and that he was {pw 
a conſpirator againſt hs OWN family.“ He muſt 
<« be blind (lays he) who cannot Ice that myſelf and 
« kingdom are in the molt imminent danger while 
«© David lives. 1 command thee. therefore, imme- 
« gjately to ſend tor him, that. he may be brought 
« xg jultice.” Jonathan, in a very co and re- 
ſpecttul manner, begged his father to tell him what 
capital crime David had committed; for chat he had 
| t the leail diſobedience. 


hatred again 
groom. 


ou may readily con 
i len- 
will and readinels to ſerve me. 
ow. their will be a NEW moon, ane 

eſtival. At ſuch times, you KNOW 


David fies 


— — —  — 


ines by 
feigning 
maduc's. 


{tomary for me co Gr at meat With 
hink well of it, 1 wil 

he city, and ſectete myſelt in ſome 
Gelds, where you NAY come 
hen Convenient. It the king alks for me, 
Bethlehem to celebrate the 
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ecretes 


Book . 


roſecution 
01 his jours 


to Cath, and 
ſcapes from 
the Philile 


| 
c 
0 


gen be- tell him 1 am Bone 19 
a pg « day with my, own tribe, and that 1 had your ber never known him guilty 0 
than. & miſſion. t he ſpears Kindly, tale it for certain. This queſtion threw Gaul mo ch a rage, that he ; — 
« he has no malice in his heart agzainſt me; but it immediately ſnatched up 3 javelin, and would cer- H * * þ 
„ gtherwile, depend ue it he bears me 4 grudge. tainly have ſacrificed Jonathan to his relentment, „ . 
„ Pail not to COmmUNIcate to me the iffue wich al had he not been prevented by 1ome of his friends d. ü 
„ expedition, 25 YOU value the lacred and mutual then preſent. q 
% league of friendſhip formed between us. i * 
i This violent Outrage convinced Jonathan gt his , 
Jonathan promiſed David he would do every Thing father's hatred to David, and that he was deter- pana 
he deſired, and chat, if he found his father had any mined to put 4 period to his lite. te quitted the d p 
plot anaiuſt him, ne would be lure to give him company as ſoon as e and retiring to his we 0 
timely notice: ic ſealed this declaration with an chamber, ſpent the whole night in prayer and ſup- aud ba 1 
oath, that he would leave nothing unattempted, plication for the ſatety of his friend- Early the * 
which might conduce T0 his preſervation. „That || next morning he took his bow and arrows, and, le king of | 
waathan God (lays he) looking up to heaven, who ſaw attended by a boy, Went into the fields, under pre- WL. 
rence of ſhooting, but, in reality, to diſcover co Da- 7% 
mpany 


and David cc 


enter mo (0 


a covenaiil 


«+ aniily. 
©. 


cc 


17 


A px:vate 
1 Len et- 
ed be- 

teen the 
to [worn 


1 ends. 


all chings, 
moſt ſecrets ot n 
God to witnels t 
chat 1 will never give over ſearching into the Pri 


vate deliberations 


father to MY children.“ 


tire to the corner 
had done the buſineſs he had prom 
immediately come ] 
:Nue by certain tokens. 
e tended by a bo), 
« them up, and bring tl 
&« relt, chat all is well; but if not, take it for grant - 
ed you are in ö ; 
« this, that happen i it may, 
« cular care YOu CO 


and 1s omnipreſent, Knows the ut- 
ay heart: and here I call that 
he Covenant | make with thee, 


vid the diſpoſition of his father, as had been be- 
fore agreed. He conveyed the firſt intelligence by 
leaving the armour on che ground; after which he 

and purpoles of My father, tl {ent the lad back to the city, that he might have 
| have d1{coverce the bottom of his heart; and || the opportunity of going to David, and in forming 
when 1 have done chis, Whether it be tor or a him of all that had paſſed. As ſoon as Jonathan 


gainſt thee, I will not loſe a moment rn have || came near 9 David, the latter fell proſtrate at his 
informed thee o 


f it. God himſelf knows how fect, and called him his mighty preſerver. ona- 
carneſtly 1 have prayed to him for you ſatety. than immediately raiſed him from the ground, and, 
That God 18 with thee, and will not forlake after embracing him, With tear*, he tol him all chat 
chee; but (Whether MY father Saul or myſelt had paſſed between him and his father; that he 
(ould prove thy enemy) will Keep thee ſafe and || Was implacable, and determined to deſtroy him; 
unhurt. Remember the things 1 have now told || and therefore he adviſed him to make his eſcape 
chee; and it it Mould be my fate to ſuffer death || as faſt as poſſible. They then made treth proteſta- 
for pleading in your behalt, do you {upply my tions to cach other of perpetual friendſhips, àn 
lace, and acknowledge my ſervices, by being 2 having again embraced, nathan leit him, with 
fervent Prayers that the Divine protection might 


accompany him wherever he Went. 


ny. 


David, knowing the neceſſity there Was for at- ele 
tending to the adyice of Jonathan, left the place pan» 
of his retirement, and went to Nob (c), where, at Ah 
chat time, ſtood the tabernacle, and where Ahimelech I 
vas high-prieſt. Not having any attendants wit n 
him, Ahimelech took notice of it, and aſke him 
the reaſon (40. David told him, he was come on 
very Particular buſineſs, at the expreſs order of the 
king; that, as it was of a private Narure, he had, for 
che prelent, diſcharged his train; but that they 
were to meet him at a certain time and place he ha 
appointed. He then told Ahimelech he was greatly 
diltreſſed for neceſſaries to proſecute his Journey)» 
and that he hould conſider it as the molt radar? 6 
office if he would ſupply him with ſuch as he want- 
ed. This requeſt che high-prielt chearfully grant- 
ed; upon which David told him he would greatly 
increale the obligation, if he would furnith him 


Having ſaid dus, Jonathan defired David to te- 
Of a certain geld; and when he 
lcd, he would ' 
to him, and make known the 
„ J will come (1ays he) at- 
and as ſoon as 1 enter the field, 
vill ſhoot three arrows. It you ſec the boy take 
\em to me, let your heart at 


danger. However, be aſſured © 

it Mall be my parti- 
me to no harm can prevent.“ 

this, they embraced each other, an 


Having laid ch © 
agreed on for his conceal- 


David departed to the pot 
ment. 


gay, which Was the feaſt of the moon, 
J himaleli according to cuſtom, and {at 
Jonathan his {on being placed on his 
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8er puri 
down to nat, 
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Anathoh. It was in me north part of me ſacerdotal cities 3 and 
ernacle to be remove 


it 15 probable that Saul ordered the taber: 
from Shiloh to this place. 
(d) From the whole © 


(a) Id is prob ble wat Saul imagined ſomething had hap- 

ened to David by which he had been polluted ; ſuch as the 
in which caſe it would not have been 

f this affair it is evident that Ahime- 


- * . £ * 
touching dend dead; 


prope! for him to atlend on this occa lion. 

(6) Saul's calling David the ſon of [eſſe, was ſpoke by way lech knew nothing of the circumſtances of David. He was 2 

of dorilion, theres inämating do thoſe who were pieſent, that zaſenſible of Saul's diſpleaſure againit him, Or of his deter- 
Mind reſolution to deſtroy him; and, therefore, 23 he was 


he deſpiſed kim tor the mean ef: Of Ys Mirth 
* * 91 * 0 * 1 1 990 
4, Ihe city oO! Nob be! „asd to the tee 0 
* * * } « — "we * ! + A2L — i 1 _— . 
W445 ntuated «bout i) 8 rom Gib:ang 


he was ſurprized to ſee him without any 


with 


the king's ſon-in-law, 
attendants. 


f Benjamin, and 
net tar hom 


th hoſpi- 
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: 4 | 10uldeſt entertain 
; m ceived at my hands, that thou fl al is 
* ſword, or ſpear, and ſome pieces of arms. N nly gaveſt sub ref 
Ahimelech o_ ki zh. prieſt ſaid, he had no other arms than the e the ſon of Jeſſe, to whom thou not only gavelt neun, dhe 


. a ' þ v | N eit 
N TP 0 . cc r. to enable him ro he IN Wall ligh Field. 
twpphes Da- fword that killed Goliath, which was hung up, — 3 1 Thou well knoweſt that he 
| raies dedicated to God; and if he choſe to 8 nay We hath ſecretly withdrawn himſelf from me, to 
for the it was at his ſervice. (An untavouravie "David % avoid that puniſhment his treacherous conduct 
proſecution ſtance attended this converſation between Dav! 


* | ( - thi juſtly merits.” 
1 and Ahimelech, tor there 1 ro be * juſtly 
hearing a ſervant of Saul's, named Doeg, who was 


Tic con A Syrian by birth, and enjoyed the office of groom |} Ahjimelech did not attempt to deny the charge, 
—_ to the king.) but frankly confeſſed he had ſupplied r with 
4 a ; ds « did it (ſays he) not to 
id and f f 1 ir- || the articles mentioned. I did it (lays he) no 
TTT 
= arerhear® NEY, AIC N ly « RN: ive him as your enemy, but as the 
1 dy Pez! Nob, and went to the city of Gath, belonging to || e gore eng dd al _ Sos 
= the king Achiſh, king of the Philiſtines. He had not been althtt Y 4 


room. 5 i js {till more, as the ſon-in-law of a great ſovereign. 
1 ls long here betore he was diſcovered, and the king 5 a rest r | 
** Ek, and informed of his being the perſon who had ſo often = 


. cc , bo {Lino N urges divers 
| THT whom you have conferred the molt diſtinguiſhed uyes 
4 2 defeated F = er 3 0 1 — It was more reaſonable for me to ſup- T.! 
ne „ quence OT TNIS intori cc ty leareſt friends. If he con- fate. 
chiſh, when, to avoid the dang c C « F ; God he | 
ſeigning r. 17 : : ed me about the will of God, it 1s not the | 
maduels. him, = 1 macinels * an le Lig . he oh — 3 be hes done it, northe 6 e | Love | 
did in fo artful a manner, that the King, after re- 4 : n h f 
: 2 ; ven him an answer. ce told me he came from 
buking the officers, ordered him to be diſcharged. _ To on buſineſs of the molt important — ; and 
. cc . 1 1 76 
avi : ot relieved his wants, it would have 
ecretes The next day David left Gath, and _ up his |] - Rd _ 9 V 
imlelt in a reſidence in a cave near Adullam, a town belonging « Wh af CEC Lo ee 
we, nar to the tribe of Judah. His friends and relations, eretore 1 peicech) : : 3 
he city of * flocking to him. tog though you ſhould find David guilty as you 1ul- 
nw.  REnTIGG; WROTE NE Wa, CLINE HOCTUNE 30 Nie, Goge- ce ect. Th ſervice I did him was a matter of re- 
Sam. xu. ther with many malcontents, and men of deſperate . C Jer 


ö 5 * ing's ſon-in-law, and the king's mi- 
: hole amounting, to about four hun- pect to the king's , S 
888 ny S * litary officer, not to the perſon or intereſt of Da- 
. 9 40 18 
vid. 


This junction was very acceptable to David: but 


his mind was greatly diſtreſſed on account of his E 
aged parents, — he feared would fall victims to The endeavours of Ahimelech to juſtify his con- 


the rage of Saul. He therefore applied to the king duct to David availed little with Saul, who, as ſoon 


x ok : iſhed, ordered him and all his family to 
wa; of Moab, beſecching him to take them under his || 45 he had finiſhed, : f 
—＋ vrotettion. The king readily complied with his be Phe 3 2 * 2 — gens DYs 
pe king of requeſt, received them with * cordiality, and aner N 


ob, who : n - cute the royal orders, thinking it an act of the moſt 

, 1 — 2 1 . . . 7 - — 

3 treated. them with nene eee ſacrilegious nature. In 1 of _ the The high 

% 0 . * . . . 1 p oY 1 » 0 Wick and 
many. _ Davidcontinued, with his little army, in the cave — eee — — 1 E 
ty, for ſome time; till at length he was adviſed, by the || bertorm the bloody are ſlain, at 


5 : ſitation to execute the royal commands, but, begin- we king's 
* — ada EN 22 ning with Ahimelech, ſlew him and his family, the 5 
up his ſtation in the foreſtof Haretfi. whole amounting to 385 perſons. Not farisfied with l. gsm. 
this, Saul diſpatched a party to the city of Nob, 

Saul, being informed of David's ſituation, and || with orders to put to the ſword every creature they The inha- 
the number of men he had with him, was greatly found, and afterwards to burn the City to the ground. 8 
alarmed. He knew his natural intrepidity, and || Thus was fulfilled what had been foretold by God de dend. 
was fearful of the conſequences. He therefore con- to Eli, the high-prieſt, namely, that his poſterity 
vened an aſſembly of his friends, captains, and the || ſhould be deſtroyed for the abominable impictics of 
tribe to which he belonged, at Gibeah, who being his two ſons. 
met, he addreſſed them as follows:“ Ye men of 
** Benjamin (ſays he) ye cannot be inſenſible of the 
** many good offices I have done you ; and that 

through my means many of you have been ad- 
vanced to the higheſt poits of honour. Where- 
tore, I now aſk, whether ye expect greater fa- 
vours from the hands of the ſon of Jeſſe than ye 
have received from me? I am informed that ye 
are all ready to revolt to him; and that ye are 
countenanced in your conduct by my ſon - Jona- 
than. I am no ſtranger to the ſolemn league and 
contederacy between him and David; nor of 
his abetting the cauſe of uy adverſaries with his 
power, intereſt, and council. Let me intreat you 
not to liſten to his advice, nor to ſuffer any of 


The enormous cruelty of Saul, in extirpating the beten 
ſacerdotal race, putting to death both old and « the fa. 
young, without either pity for the one, or reve- cerdotal 
rence for the other; the deſtroying a city God him- *. 
ſelf had honoured with a es TOR, by ſet- 
ting it apart as a nurſery for prieſts and prophets : 
thele inhuman violences, I ſay, diſplay the natural 
corruptneſs of Saul's heart, and point him out to 
us in his juſt colours. While men are low, poor, 
ſubject to laws and penalties, and, in truth, under 
the neceſſity of appearing honeſt for want of power 
to be wicked, how temperate, juſt, humane, nay, 
how religious, do they pretend to be ! they live as it 


| . lack idence, and believe 
is perſuaſions to direct your conduct; but be they acknowledged a Providence, and believed the 


40 TE omnipreſence of an all. ſeeing God: but no ſooner , . 
; oval? wan Tan and you ſhall find in mea firm do they come to an advanced ſtation, than they be- — 
protector. come quite different creatures: like actors on the on the per- 


; | ſtage, they lay aſide their manner with their dreſs, dete %iſpo- 
As ſoon as Saul had finiſhed his ſpeech, Doeg, the and change both the ſcene and the perſon. They men in 4 
groom (who overheard all that paſſed between Da- row proud and imperious, and pay no reſpect ei- thority. 
vid and Ahimelech at Nob) aroſe, and related the os to God or man. Inſtead of being pious, and 
tollowing particulars : * When (ſays he) I went to || adminiſtering that juſtice which alone can ſecure 
5 Ahimelech, the high-prieſt, in the city of Nob, them from detraction, they live and act as if either 
„ Law David, who had come thither to conſult the || God knew not what they did, or as if their elevation 
.. oracle. Ahimelech furniſhed him with conveni- laced them above the reach of Divine juſtice. 
 encies for his journey, and, as an inſtrument of hen this arrogant vanity 1s on the wing, what 


1 2 gave him the ſword with which he had confuſion enſues ! They govern by paſſion, not rea- 


(e 
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nd ain Goliath.“ ſon: they unjuſtly take umbrage at ſome, and be- 
ved ſtow their favours with partiality to others. They 
5 In conſequence of · this declaration, Saul imme: endeavour to make the world believe their conduct 
= diately lent for Ahimelech, and ordered that all his || is directed by the will of heaven, though, at the 
o relations ſhould be brought with him. When the ſame time, they have not the leatt thought of futu- 
1 a Prien arrived, Saul addreſſed him as follows: |] rity. Thoſe who have done them any ſignal ſer— 
any 


lat mw or bad uſage {ſays he) haſt thou re- |! vices ney compliment with honours and 9 
0. 8. a ut 


= — — — — — — ſ — 
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but then it $ in the power of any baſe incendiary 
not only to diveſt them of their dignities, but alſo 

their lives; and all this without trial, or even exa- 
mination. This tyranny does not o much affect 
the real guilty, who delerve puniſhment, as it does 
thoſe who frequently ſuffer on the molt erroneous 
accuſations (a). 


— The difference thus ſtated between a low and 
cable to the Elevated ſituation, in the ſame perſon, 1s evidently 
caſe of Saul, manifeſted in Saul, the fon of Kiſh, who was the 
ig neos firſt king of the Hebrews after the diſſolution of the 
his ſacrile= Ariltocracy, and taking the adminiſtration out of 
gious barba- the hands of the judges. On a bare ſuſpicion of 
* ſome injury done him by Ahimelech, he not only 
cauſed him, together with more than three hundred 
prieſts and prophets, to be put to death, but alſo 
their city to be reduced to aſhes, and the place, 
which contained the tabernacle of God, to be ren- 


dered deſolate. 


Saul's intentions were totally to extirpate the fa- 
mily of Ahimelech; but it happened that one of his 
ſons, named Abiather, fortunately eſcaped, and fled 
to David, to whom he related all the particulars 
relative to his father, and the deſtruction of his 
kindred. David was greatly afflicted when he heard 
of Saul's cruelty, and the more to, as he conlidered 
himſelf, in ſome meaſure, as the innocent occaſion 
of it. I thought (ſays David) when I faw Doeg 
Wat your father's houſe, he would be calumniated 
* betore Saul, and am ſorry to find my conjectures 
* were too well founded. I lament that ſo melan- 
* choly a circumitance ſhould have taken place on 
my account; but fear not, Abiather, place your- 
* {elf under my protection, and I will ſhiel you 
trom all danger.” 


The hint. While Saul was embruing his hands in the blood 
tines renew Of his innocent ſubjects, David was employing his 
— "©. arms in the neceſſary defence of his country; for, 
territories of hearing the Philiſtines had made an incurſion upon 
the Ittael- Keilah, a city of Judah, he went and retrieved the 
_ place, repullcd the enemy with a great loſs of men, 


and took from them a conſiderable booty in cattle. 


_ 


The news of this action ſoon reached the ears of 
Saul, who, ſuppoſing David would tortity himſelf 
in the town, ſent an army to inveſt it. In the mean 
time David, having conſulted the Divine Oracle 005 
and being informed that the inhabitants of the place 
would prove perfidious to him, he left it before the 
arrival of Saul's army, and retired, with his men, 
to a wood in the deſerts of Ziph (c). 


Saul, not knowing whither David had fled, could 
not purſue him: but Jonathan, his ſon, having 
received private intelligence, immediately repaired 

David con- tO him, and gave him all the comtort and encou- 
ſults the Di- ragement he could. He aſſured him his father's 
vine will malice could never reach him; that he doubted not 


onathan g - 
_ to Da. but the time would come when he ſhould fee him 
vid king of Iſrael; but that he muſt conſider ſuch 


Renewal of bleflings were not to be obained without toil and 
82 hazard. They then renewed the league of friend- 
ot awity de. ſhip between them, and, after embracing each other, 


tween them. 
parted. 


The inhabitants of Ziph were very officious in 
ſending intelligence to Saul where David was, and 
told him, if he would ſupply them with a proper 


(a) This paragraph (ſays a celebrated writer) contains an 
admirable reflection of Joſephus concerning the general wic- 
kedneſs of men in great authority, and the danger they are in 
of rejecting that regard to juſlice and humanity, io Divine Pro- 
vidence and the fear of God, which they eicher really had, or 
or pretended to have, while they were 1n a lower concition, It 
can never be too often peruſed by kings and great men, nor by 
thoſe who» expect to obtain ſuch elevated diguities among 
mankind. x 

{6) This was one of the moſt noble adventures of David's 
life, and perhaps the moſt extraordinary of any recorded in 
hiſtory, Ancther man, in Davio's place, Would have rejoiced at 
this invaion, and perhaps encouraged it; and this both from 

» ſelf-preſervation and policy. Pirſt, becauſe he had nothing to 
ſear for himſelf, white Sani had ſuch an enemy upon his hands; 


force, they would engage to deliver him into his 

hands. "Lav thanked them tor the intelligence 

and immediately ſent a body of men to affiſt them bs inhw- 
in the execution of their intentions, retolving ſoon Ziph giv 
to follow with his whole army. David, being ap- intciligenee 
prized of the conſpiracy of the Ziphites, baffled all B. 
their ſchemes, by retiring, with great precipitation. 
to a rock in the wildernets of Maon. 


| 
Saul, having received intelligence whither David 
had retired, marched againſt him, and preſſed him t 
ſo cloſe, that the two armies were only ſeparated by 
a narrow valley. Saul's intention was, to encom - x 
paſs the army of David, in order to prevent their ; 
eſcape ; but before he could carry this deſign into | 2 
execution, news was brought that the Philiſtines e 
had broken in upon the Hebrews, and were r:- _ 
yaging their country: ſo that Saul was forced to + ep 
drop his private retentment for the public good, A» infurs, Nl 
and to divert his arms another way. David, having pn ” 
thus eſcaped the danger that ſurrounded him, lett — 3 
the rock, and took ſhelter, with his army, in the from pur 5 
wildernets of Engedi. ng David, be 
cc 
In the mean time Saul, having defeated the Phi- Ke: 
liſtines, and received intelligence where David had After Sel Us 
retired, ſelected 3000 of his choiceſt men, and vt 40 
marched againit him with the greateſt expedition. Pandas 
David and his men had concealed themſelves in a b- fi RG 8 
cave, Which was very deep and wide, and extended a 14" bu 
conſiderable diſtance in ength. It happened that 18. «i ke] 
when Saul came to this cave, he had occaſion to | / 
give a looſe to nature, and, not ſuſpecting that the *. uni 
place was inhabited, retired from his army, and 3 and 
went into it for that purpoſe. One of David's men peo 
ſeeing Saul, and knowing him, communicated the moi 
intelligence to David, teiling him, he had now the Su rite 
opportunity of a glorious revenge, by cutting off ene live 
the head of his mortal enemy, for that God had de- Dail, » Rice 
livered Saul into his hands. But David rejected "ys life 
the propoſition with abhorrence, ſaying, “ God Pun was 
** forbid I ſhould ſtretch forth my hands againſt the an! tas the « 
* Lord's anointed ;” and only {to ſhew Saul how bes li vern 
much he was in his power) went ſoſtly, and cut off aul 
the ſkirt of his upper garment. 
Di 
When Saul was gone out of the cave, David fol- vid r 
lowed, and called after him. The king, well know- the v 
ing the voice, turned about, when David, with he ha 
great reverence and reſpect, addreſſed him in words 
to this effect: What an unhappy thing it is, when In 
* a great prince ſo liſtens to the rongues of calum- name 
* ntators and detractors, as to ſuſpect the integrity moro 
* of his tried and moſt faithful friends! It certainly Part < 
** would be much more laudable to judge every to reſ 
man by his works. Words may be falſe as well as bal 5 
true: but demonſtration by fact is infallible. Be- ſheari 
** heve me, great king, when I tell you I am a well VIty an 
* wiſher both to you and to your family, and yer requeſ 
you make it your conſtant buſineſs to endeavour $1 feng, 2 
* to ſeek my life. How can you excuſe yourſelt aer eme 
to God for committing ſo enormous a wicked- = ws js 
7 


„ neſs as to deſire the death of a perſon, who this 
** very day had it in his power to revenge himſelf 
** by depriving you of your exiſtence? T could as 


1 himſel 
5 re- exaſpe 


8 p ©, 
* eaſily have taken your head from your ſhoulders, 5 ment, 


as this piece of ſtuff from your mantle, (ſhewing miy | 
* the ſkirt he had cutoff); but I had not the heart Ne” 
* 


to commit lo vindictive an act; while you, at the 


ſame time, without the lcatt tcruple of conſci- in ten 


verted being 
e- IO Wing 


— 


lieſt means to bring Saul to reaſon, and force him to recall, 
and be reconciled to, his beſt companion. But David was ge- 


verned by other than theſe narrow views; nor ſafety nor honour (a) 
were deſirable to him, purchaſe: by the diftreſs of his country remove 
and his friends, His doſom beat with'an carnci deſire to relieve receive 
Keilah ; but it was not an adventure to be unzdvifedly unde: and hot 
taken; and therefore we are aſſured, that he enquired of God, (. 
ſaying, Shall I go and ſmite thele Philitines ?“ None but of San 
an hero could put the queſtion, and none but God could ſolve exce 
it. And the Lord ſaid unto David, Go, aud faite the Phi- he 2 
tat 


„ liſtines, and fave Keilah.” 


and, ſecondly, becauſe the didreis of his Country was the like- 


(c) This mountainous wilderneſs was within the precinQs pa out 
of the tribe of Judah, and on the confines of Edom. It is nac 
ſuppoſed to have had its name from the Hebrew word Zepheth, (c) 
which fignifies Zi, it being remarkable tor abounding in that two 467 
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* ence, purſue me with a molt injurious perſecu. 
tion. But let God judge between us; and, it [ 
have done any thing, | 
* to your detriment, let me be pun 
6% {erve.” 


ed as 1 de- 


The graceful and modeſt manner in which David 
delivered his ſpeech, and the circumitance ot his 
iparing the king's lite when he had it in his power 
to take it away, made ſuch an impreſſion on Saul, 
that he fetched a deep ſigh, which being anſwered 
by David, the king ſaid, ** Such lamentations bet- 
« ter become me than you. Thou haſt been the au- 
« thor of many good things to me, but I of many 
calamities to thee. You have convinced me, by 
your conduct, that you are not degenerated trom 
© the goodneſs of your anceſtors, who, when they 
« had their enemies in their power, refuſed to take 
e advantage of it, by giving them their lives and 
« liberty. From the tranſactions of this day it ap- 
e pears manifeſtly evident that you are deſigned by 
« (God as the ruler over this kingdom, and that the 
„ whole nation of the Itraclites will be ſubject to 
e your government. Wheretore I have this requeſt 
« to make, that you will promile, on oath, to for- 
e give all the injuries I have done you; and that, 
* when you come to be poſſeſſed of your govern- 
ment, you will be merciful to my family.” 


Saul having obtained this requeſt, returned home 
but David, not chooſing to truſt to his fair words, 
kept himſelf cloſe in the faſtneſſes of the hills. 


About this time died the prophet Samuel, a man 
univerſally reſpected by the Hebrews tor his probity 
and virtue, e was buried at Ramah (a); and the 
people teſtified their reſpect for him by mournin 
more than the uſual time, and celebrating his tunera 
rites with the moſt diſtinguiſhed pomp. While he 
lived his actions declared him born to execute ju- 
ſtice, which he adhered to, in every circumſtance of 
lite, with an impartial hand; and on that account 
was particularly beloved of God (5). He died in 
the 98th year of his age; twelve of which he go- 


N alone, and eighteen in conjunction with 
aul. 


cc 
ce 


40 


During the time of lamentation for Samuel, Da- 
vid removed from Engedi, and retired farther into 
the wilderneſs of Paran, not far from Maon, where 
he had once before taken up his reſidence. 


In the neighbourhood of this place lived a perſon 
named Nabal, a man naturally of a very ſavage and 
moroſe diſpoſition. While David abode in this 
part of the country before, he had taken great care 
to reſtrain his men from doing any injury to Na- 
bal's flocks; and it being now the time of ſheep- 
ſhearing (which was always a ſeaſon of great feſti- 
vity and entertainment) he ſent meſſengers to him, 
requeſting that, in conſideration of the many civi- 
lities he had ſhewn him, he would be pleaſed to ſend 
lome proviſions for the ſupport of his army. Nabal 
received the meſſengers in a very abrupt manner, 
and, with ſome opprobrious refſections on David 
himſelf, {ent them away empty. This treatment ſo 
exaſperated David, that, in the heat of his refent- 
ment, he vowed he would deſtroy all Nabal's fa- 
mily before the next morning. But he was pre- 
vented from executing his deſign by means of Abi- 
gail, Nabal's wife, (a very beautiful woman, and, 
in temper, quite the reverſe of her huſband), who, 
being informed of what had paſſed, took the fol- 
lowing expedient to divert David's reſentment a- 


— 


” 


(a) In the time of the emperor Arcadius his remains were 
removed to Conſtantinople, and (as St. Jerome informs us 
received, both by the clergy and laity, with a joy unſpeakable, 
and honours almoſt infinite. 

(6) A late learned writer, in deſcribing the character 
of Samuel, ſays, „ He was, indeed, while he lived, an 
5 excellent governor, and, through his whole adminiſtration, 
: above vanity, corruption, or any private views. 
5 that attend to his life may obſerve, that he was modeſt with- 
5 out meanneſs, mild without weakneſs, firm without obtti- 

* Nacy, and ſevere without raſhneſs.“ 

(e It will, at firſt view, appear obvious that what is called 
wo b21rles of wine could bear no proportion to the other parts 
& the preſent, nor anſwer the exigencies of David's army, if 


2 


either in thought or deed, 


Thoſe . 
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againſt her huſband. She ordered her ſervents to 
pack up two hundred loaves of bread, two bottles 
ot wine (c), five ſheep ready drefled, tive meaſures 
ot parched corn, an hundred clulters ot raiſins, and 
two hundred cakes of figs. With thele articles, 
placed on aſſes, Abigail haſtened to meet David, 
who was marching with all ſpeed, accompanied by 
tour hundred ot his men, (the number being now 
increaied to {ix hundred, two of which he lett be- 
hind to take care of the baggage), to put in execu- 
tion his raſh vow. As ſoon as Abigail taw David 
ſhe threw herlelf proſtrate on the ground, and. 
belought him to paſs over the words of her hu- 
{ſband, he being a man whole name was ſuited to 
his nature; (Nabal, in the Hebrew language, ſigni- 
tying a fool or madman.) She ſaid, ſhe ſaw not the 
meſlengers that came, begged pardon for what had 
happened, and deſired David to give God thanks 
tor ſending her as the inſtrument to keep his hands 
from being ſtained with blood.“ Be pleafed, Sir, 
** (faid the) I beſeech you, to accept of the. good- 
will of your poor ſervant, with thele ſmall pre- 
ſents, and, upon my humble requeſt, to pals 
over the offence of my huſband, who has 10 
juſtly incurred your diiplealure; for there is no- 
thing ſo well becoming the character of the per- 
ſon who is deſigned for a crown as clemency and 
compaſiion,” | 


THE 


The very feeling manner in which Abigail ad- 
dreſſed herſelf to David o wroughr upon him, that 
he accepted the preſents. His indignation was totally 
laid aſide, and they both parted with mutual fatis- 
faction: he, tor being thus prevented from ſhed. 
ding of blood; and me, tor having thus happily 
ſucceeded in her embaſſy. 


When Abigail arrived at her home ſhe found her 
huſband rioting and drinking; ſo that the deterred 
telling him what had paſled till the next mornini;-, 
But when he came to underſtand the danger to which 
he had been expoſed he was 1o terrified at the 
thoughts of it, that he {ſuddenly became quite ſtu— 
4 and continued in that {tate tor ten days, when 

e gave up the ghoſt. 


David, hearing of Nabal's deceaſe, ſent for Abi- 
gail, and married her; as he did alſo another wo— 
man, whole name was Ahinoam, a Jezreclite : tor 
his firſt wife, Michal, had been ſome time given by 
Saul to Phalti, the 1on of Laiſh, of Gallim. 


Some time after this the Zephites (who were 
rofeſſed enemies to David) gave information to 
aul of the place where he and his men were con— 
cealed; in conſequence of which (notwithitanding 
the folemn promiles Saul had made not to do any 
thing in future to the injury of David) he headed 
o00 men, and, marching with all expedition againit 
ny, pitched. his tents on the mountains of Hachi- 
lah. 


David having received intelligence where Saul's 
army lay encamped, went firſt privately himlelt to 
reconnoitre it. On the evening of the ſame day he 
went again, taking with him his nephew, Abiſhai, 
and Ahimelech, the Hittite; who, on their arrival 
at the camp, found Saul in his tent, with his ge- 
neral Abner, and the guards about him, all taſt 
aſleep. Abiſhai, ſeeing the king in his bed, and 
his ſpear by him, would on ungly having dilpatched 
him; but David reſtrained his hands, ſaying, © He is 
God's king, and therefore only accountable to him 
for his miſdeeds. But, (ſays he), that he may bc 


they be underſtood of ſuch bottles as are now commonly in uſe 
with us: But, in theſe eaſtern countries, they uſed to carry 
and keep their wine and water in leathern veſſels made on pur- 
poſe to hold liquids, which veſſels they called Bottles. Such 
were the bottles brought by the Gibeonites to Joſhua's camp, 
which they faid were worn out, and torn, in their pretended long 

S:e Joſh. ix. 13. And of ſuch as thoſe it is not 
unlikely Our Saviour ſpeaks, Matth. ix. 17; where, in 
the marginal note of our old Bible, bottles are explained by 
bags of leather, wherein wine was carried on aſſes or came!s, 
And that to ſuch veſlels as theſe might hold a quantity of 


wine proportionable to the reſt of the preſent which Abigail 
to: k with her, is not to be diiputed, | 


© convinced 
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ANTIQUITIES 


convinced how much he was in may power, I will 
* take with me his ſpear, and the pitcher ot water 


from his bed-ſide.” Having done this they im- 
mediately left the tent; and when David had got 
at ſuch a diſtance as to be diſtinctly heard, he called 
aloud unto Abner, who, waking, and deſiring to 
know who was the perſon that called, was anſwered, 
<« It is David, the ſon of Jeſſe:“ after which he thus 
ironically upbraided Abner: “ Are not you (ſaid 
© he) a very proper perſon to be the favourite of a 
great prince, the general of his army, and the 
© protector of his royal perſon; and, under all 
* theſe obligations, to lie ſtretching yourſelf at 
„ eaſe, when your maſter's life is in danger? Can 
* you tell what is become of the king's ſpear, and 
the pitcher of water that were this 12 taken by 
the enemy out of his tent, and from his very bed- 
e ſide, without you or your guards knowing any 
<« thing of the matter? Whether this aroſe from 
&© neglect or treachery is immaterial z for which 
c ever it was, thou deſerveſt death.” 


Saul, hearing the voice of David, came out of his 
tent, and underſtanding the great danger he had 
been in, and that his life was in the hands of the 
very perſon he meant to deſtroy, he was ſo ſenſible 
of the goodneſs of David, that he gave him public 
thanks for his life. He accuſed himſelf of cruelty, 
applauded David's generoſity, confeſſed his guilt, 
and promiſed, for the future, never to make any 
farther attempts on his life. 


When Saul had done ſpeaking, David deſired 


him to ſend ſome perſon for his ſpear and the pitcher 
of water; after which he called upon God to judge 
betwixt them, and to bear him witneſs, that, when 
he took them from Saul's bed- ſide, he could with as 
much eaſe have deprived him of his exiſtence. 


Saul now returned home with his army; ſoon 
after which David, knowing the inſtability of his 
temper, and how impoſſible it was for him to live in 
ſafety while he continued in his dominions, deter- 
mined to go over to the Philiſtines. Accordingly, 
having obtained from Achiſh, king of Garth, a ſafe 
conduct for himſelf and men, he lived tor ſome time 
in the royal city ; but not liking his accommoda- 
tion, and growing more and more in favour of 
Achiſh, he obtained ſrom him a town called Zig- 
lag, which the king gave to him and his heirs tor 
ever. 


During David's ſtay at Ziglag (a) he made ſeveral 
incurſions into the territories of the Amalekites, and 
other nations, from whom he took very conſiderable 
booties; but was cautious in not detaining any pri- 
ſoner, leſt it 1 be known by Achiſh from whom 
he had obtained the plunder. He made great pre- 
ſents to the king, who aſked him from whence he had 
obtained them; to which David replied, from the 
ſoutherly parts of Judah. This gave great ſatis- 
faction to Achiſh, who imagined, that whilſt Da- 
vid abode in his territories, and continued to com- 
mit hoſtilities againſt his own nation, he would be- 
come his molt truſty and faithful ſervant. 


CH AP. XV. 


T he Philiſtines make war againſt the Iſraelites. Saul 
conſults the Witch of Endor. David follows the 
camp of the Philiſtines, and, in his abſence, the Ama- 
lekitcs deſtroy Ziglag. He marches againſt them, and 
obtaining a defeat, recovers the ſpoils they had taken. 
Saul engages the army of the Philiſtines, is defeated, 
and his three ſons ſlain ; upon which he puts a period 
to his own exiſtence. 


HE Philiſtines having determined to lead an 
army againſt the Iſraelites, they diſpatched 
meſſengers to all their allies and auxiliaries, to pre- 


(a) Aiglag was ſituated in the extreme parts of the tribe of | 


Judah to the ſouth, not far from Hormar, where the Iſraelites 
met with a deſcat while they ſojourned in the wilderneſs, In 
the diviſion of the land of Canaan it was firſt given to the tribe 
of Judah, joſh. xv. 31. and afterwards to the tribe of Simeon, 


JEWS. 


pare themſelves on the occaſion, and to aſſemble 
torthwith at Shunem, the place deſigned for the ge- 
neral meeting of the army. In conſequence of this 
reſolution Achiſh acquainted David with his inten- 
tions of taking him and his men with him to aſſiſt 
him againſt the Iſraelites. This declaration was far Pos 
from being diſpleaſing to David, who anſwered, be l 
was ready to perform the- duty he owed him; and a, 
farther ſaid, he hoped the time was now come when 4%. 
he ſhould be able, in ſome meaſure, to make a re- 
turn for the great ſervices he had received at his 
hands. To which Achiſh replied, If we ſucceed 
in this battle, I promiſe to inveſt thee with all the 
* honours it is in my power to beſtow.” | 


OF + TURE Bock h 


Saul, having received intelligence that the Phi- 
liſtines were advanced as far as Shunem, and had 
encamped on the 5 there, marched with his forces 
againſt them, and pitched his tents near the moun- 
tain of Gilboa, directly oppoſite the camp of the 
enemy. Veg in this place a full view of the 
army of the Philiſtines, and finding them much 
more numerous, and in better order than his own, | 
Saul began to deſpair of ſucceſs; but his heart quite 504. 

8 him, when he found, on application to U 
God, that he would not be conſulted by him, nor rena 
give him any inſtructions in what manner to at, %"* 


enen. 


Le 
e n 


Some time before this Saul had baniſhed all di- ,,,., 
viners, and ſuch as dealt with familiar ſpirits, out . 
of the nation; but being now in the utmoſt per- S 
plexity, he was reſolved to conſult ſome perſon of — 
this profeſſion, in order to know what would be the 
iſſue of the war. At a place called Endor, about 
three leagues from Mount Gilboa, he was told there 
lived a witch, or ſorcereſs; upon which, diſguiſing 
himſelf, and taking but two ſervants with him to 
avoid fuſpicion, he went to the woman by night, 
and deſired her to uſe her ſkill in calling upon the 
ghoſt of fuch a perſon as he ſhould name. The wo- l 
man at firſt refuſed, ſaying, if it was known, ſhe c 
ſhould be infallibly ruined. But Saul aſſuring her, v 
with the moſt bitter imprecations, that no mortal #*. 
ſhould ever know a ſyllable that paſſed between Sud 
them, ſhe at length conſented : upon which Saul 
deſired her to raiſe up the ghoſt of Samuel; and, on 
her complying with his requeſt, a phantom immedi- 
ately appeared. From this ſpectre the woman learnt 1: 
it was Saul who had employed her: and Saul, when 
he ſaw-it, knowing it to be the figure of Samuel, 
bowed his face to the ground. The apparition ſpoke 
firſt, and demanded of Saul the reaſon why he 
had raiſed him from the dead. Saul replied, that 
the Philiſtines, with a wat Ip. army, had invaded 
him, and that, in his diſtreſs, God had forſaken him, 
and would give no anſwer which ever way he con- 
ſulted him. The ſpirit anſwered, that, for his diſo- f= 
bedience in not deſtroying the Amalekites, God u 
had taken away the kingdom from his family, and 
given it to David; and that, as to the fate of the 
war, the Philiſtines, the next day, ſhould rout his 
army, and he and his ſons fall in the battle. 


Saul was ſo affected at this information, that his 5,1 
ſpirits left him ; he fainted, and fell to the ground. im: 
e was, indeed, at this time exceeding weak in be. 
body, not having taken any refreſhment tor a con- 
ſiderable time. When he had a little recovered him- 


which ſhe immediately killed a young calf (the only 


— 


Joſh, xix. 5, But the Philiſtines ſeem all along to have kept 
poſſeſſion; ſo that it never came into the hands of either tribe, 
till, by the gift of Achiſh, it became the peculiar inheritance 
of David and his ſucceſſors, | 
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Book VI. ANTIAUITIES or tat. JE Wo. 97 
Joſephus It is but juſtice due to this poor woman, that we became conſiderably augmented. This, indeed, was 
commend ſhould here take ſome notice of her diſtinguiſhed li- |] a favourable circumſtance; for when he came to 


— berality towards Saul. She had been greatly in- 


of the vo- jured by the king, in being reſtrained from the prac- 
man. tice of that art whereby ſhe comfortably maintained 
herſelf and family. He came to her as amere ranger 
and requeſted her advice by methods himſelf ad 
prohibited; when, notwithſtanding the danger ſhe 
was in, ſhe complied with his requeſt. She likewiſe 
treated him in the moſt hoſpitablemanner her circum- 
ſtances would permit, and all this without the leaſt 
expectation of any future reward; for ſhe knew that 
Saul was on the point of loſing both his kingdom 
and life. Such generous conduct finely diſplays to 
us the honour and humanity of relieving the diſ- 
treſſed; and we may be aſſured that a ſincere and un- 
affected charity is a virtue of all others the molt ac- 
ceptable in the ſight of God. 
Some encomiums are likewiſe due to Saul on this 
omiun Occaſion. He was certain he ſhould die in the com- 
pn Saul, bat, having been told ſo by the prophet; notwith- 
ſtanding which he was determined to ſubmit to his 
fate, and not fave himſelf at the expence of his peo- 
ple. He eſteemed it a glory to die fighting for the 
defence of his government; and rather to have his 
ſons, and his whole family, ſhare with him in the 
conflict, than be left at = diſpoſal of the perſon 
who ſhould ſucceed him. Such conduct dignihes 
the man and the prince, and ought to be an example 
to all elevated characters. The man who hazards his 
life in the common courſe of war, acts between hope 
and fear, and, by favourable circumſtances, may eſ- 
cape; but the _ ſoul is placed in him, who, 
when he knows he mult unavoidably periſh, boldly 
meets his deſtruction, and encounters his fate, with- 
out the leaſt hope of being able to ſurmount it. This 
character is juſtly due to Saul; and his conduct ſhould 
be an example to all future princes, in whom either a 
mediocrity of courage or virtue, is a kind of re- 
38 ut I leave this digreſſion, and reſume the 
liter. 
* The Philiſtines having gathered their troops toge- 
c ther from all quarters, according to their diſtribu- 
tines ob. tion into tribes, kingdoms, and governments, Achiſh, 
ba. the king of Gath, with his men, after the reſt, and 


Lim. X21x, 


ith them 


pale, the Philiſtinecommanders obſerving there were many 
liraelites among them, aſked, who they were, from 
whence they came, and who brought them thither ? 
Lo this queſtion Achiſh replied, that the young 
man (pointing to David) was one of Saul's ſervants, 
but that having incurred his diſpleaſure, he was 
obliged to have recourſe to flight. He came to 
2 me (ſays Achiſh) and ſolicited protection for him- 
elf and his people. I received him, and provided 
© tor him; and he has promiſed, on this occaſion, 
to uſe his utmoſt efforts in aſſiſting us againſt the 
** Iſraelites, as an acknowledgement for the ſervices 
** he has received at my hands.” 

When the Philiſtines knew who David was, they 
ſtrongly objected againſt accepting his aſſiſtance, 
ſaying it was certainly dangerous to place the leaſt 
confidence in a perſon : to their profeſſed 
enemies. T hey therefore inſiſted that he ſhould be 
dilmiſied; upon which Achiſh, calling David aſide, 
told him the deſire of the people, which being far 

anne from diſagreeable to David, he immediately left the 
e 1p e Camp, and departed, with his men, for Ziglag. 

Dua vid, in the courſe of his march, was joined by 
_ -. ... ſeveral of the tribe of Manaſſch, ſo that his army 


ee 


a) Theſe Amalekites appear to have been clans of ſtraggling 
irce-booters, who rambled from place to place, and, like the 
Arahians, were common enemies to mankind. It may ſeem 
ltrange, that David, having killed all he could meet with in one 
ot his excurſions againſt them whilſt at Ziglag, they ſhould not 
have ſerved his people in the ſame manner. But, though they 
!ought revenge, yet they gave the preference to booty. Being 
poor and covetous people, they ſpared not the men and wo- 
men from compaſſion, but avarice ; becauſe they wanted flaves 
either for their own uſe, or to ſell to others. The gracious in- 
ter poſition of Providence is very conſpicuous in this event; for, 
doubtleſs, itis moſt extraordinary that the captives ſhould have 
been thus ſpared, to be recovered afterwards, ſafe and unhurt, 
Gut of the hands of a people ſo abandoned and execrable as the 
Amalekites, 

% The number of Amalekites that fled were equal to all 


No. 9. 


1 going David, with his little _ atter Achiſh, ſome of 


Z1glag, he found that the (a) Amalekites had, during 
his ablence, pillaged and burnt the place, carried 
away his two wives, and all the inhabitants : but 
what added to this misfortune was, the ſoldiers ac- 
cuſed him of being the occalion of it. 

In conſequence of this diſaſter, David conſulted 
Abiathar, the prieſt, whether, if he went againſt the 
Amalekites, he ſhould prove ſucceſsful, and recover a ... 
the ſpoils they had taken? The high prieſt bid him . 
follow them, and proſper. On this encouragement the high 
David, leaving two hundred ot his men to take care Prieto pur- 
of the baggage, marched the reſt againſt the enemy. we ee 
Having gained intelligence which way they took, 
he ſoon came up with them, and found them ſo in- 
toxicated in conſequence of the {poll they had taken, 
as to be totally inſenſible. He took advantage of 
this favourable opportunity, and immediately fall- ani; 
ing on them, put the greater part to the ſword, a dient“ 
very few only ſaving themſelves by flight (4). He carnage. 
then gathered rogether the people whom they had 
made captives, and, with the ſpoils they had not only Recovers 
taken from him, but from others, in their expedi— hey had the 
tion, returned to Ziglag. ken, 

The iſſue of this battle occalioned a diſpute be- 
tween the ſoldiers who were left as guards over the , fine 
baggage, and thoſe who attended David, the latter auen con- 
not agreeing to allow any part oſ the booty to the cerming the 
former, except their wives and children. After ld bene. 
ſome altercation the diſpute was ſettled by David, 4 
who told them, the victory was God's, and being a hen 4. 
bleſſing in the common caule, it was but realonable jun the 
that the whole body ſhould partake of the benelits; matter. 
for that thole who guarded the camp and baggage, 

did equally their duty as thoſe who attended in the 

field. From this circumſtance David eſtabliſhed it 

as a law, (which has ever ſince been in force,) that an equality 
whatever plunder ſhould be obtained in war, an of dienen 
equal diviſion thereof ſhould be made, as well among fade i 
thoſe who were ordered to guard the camp, as thole *** 

who were preſent in the battle. 3 

During theſe tranſactions a deſperate engagement . 
took place between the two armies of the Philiitines A deſperate 
and the Iſraelites. The former were ſo powerful emen 
that the latter were obliged to give way, and they © 
maintained a running figh 


; t till they came to Mount 
Gilboa, when, taking advantage of the ground, they 
attempted again to rally, but with as little ſucceſs as 
before. Saul and his ſons did all that was poſlible | 
for brave men to do; but the Philiſtines aiming sans fone 
wholly at them, in a ſhort time overpowered them are dn in 
with numbers; ſo that Jonathan, with two of his = 
brothers, Abinadab and Melchiſhua, were killed on 
= ſpot, and the whole army thrown into confu— 
ion. 

Saul defended himſelf, for a time, with unparal- 
leled reſolution: but the ſmall party that remained 
with him being at length entirely broken, and the 
enemies archers preſſing hard, he found himſelf ſo 
weakened from the wounds and loſs of blood, that, 
po pak ana falling into the hands of the Philiſtines, 
and being inſulted by them, he begged of his ar- 
mour-bearer to diſpatch him. The man refuſed to 
perform the office; upon which Saul fixed the point Saul keans 
of his ſword to his breaſt, and leant on it; but not upon his 
being able, from weakneſs, to finiſh what he had be- % %. 
gan, he requeſted the aſſiſtance of a young man, an agitance of 
Amalekite, who ſtood near him. The young man an Amale- 
readily complied, the ſword penetrated to the heart U 795 2 


period to his 
Eexiltcnce, 


David's forces; and out of ſelf-preſervation he was obliged to 
put as many of them to the ſword as he could, to prevent being 
ſarrounded and deſtroyed by ſo ſuperior a number. A partial 
victory, inſtead of being any ſervice to him, would have rather 
turned out to his diſadvantage, becauſe the ſtraggling parties 
might have united, and watched an opportunity of retrieving 
their defeat by a ſecond attack, Beſides, it was unknown to 
David, nor can it be unknown to every attentive reader, that 
the Amalekites were ſuch inveterate enemies to the Iſraelites, 
and ſo reſtleſs at the ſame time, that they would have loſt no op- 
portunity of wiping off their diſgrace, or endangering the very 
being of the Ifraehitſh nation. It is to be obſerved, lallly, that 
David in this caſe, not only acted with great prudence, in pur- 
ſuing his victory, and endeavouring to extirpate the Amalekites, 
but alſo manifeſted his duty to God, who had condemned them 
to be utterly cut off, 

B b of 
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of Saul, and he fell, and died; after which the Ame- 
lekite took the golden bracelets from his arms, and 
the royal crown from his head, and fled away. When 
the armour-bearer ſaw his maſter dead, he deſperately 
followed his example, and, in the ſame manner, put 
a period to his exiſtence, There was not a ſingle 
perſon of the 8 that eſcaped; the whole 
number, without diſtinction either of age or ſex, 
being put to the ſword. N 

No ſooner did the Hebrews, who reſided in the val- 
ley beyond Jordan, as alſo thoſe who inhabited the 
cities 1n the plain, hear of the death of Saul and his 
{ons, with the deſtruction of the army, than they 
immediately withdrew themſelves to faltnefſes and 
due pr. ſtrong holds; while the Philiſtines, in the mean time, 
imines ex- 

poſe the bo- had quitted. 2 n 
des and.” Early the next morning the Philiſtines went into 
and his ſons the field of battle, to take a view of the general car- 
in an igno- nage, when finding the bodies of Saul and his ſons 
minis. among, the ſlain, they {tripped them of their armour, 
„ off their heads, and lent expreſſes to every place 


{a) But while we conſider the obſtinacy and fate of Saul, 
who can avoid dropping a tear over the faithful, the amiable 
Jonathan? There are few characters among men more lovely, or 


more extraordinary. He was poſſeſſed of fortitude, fidelity and 


End of the Sixru Book. 
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quietly made themſelves maſters of the places they | 
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of their victory. They ſent their armour to the tem- 
le of Aſhtaroth, and their bodies they hung on gib- 
ts againſt the walls of Bethſhan. 

This barbarous outrage committed on the bodies 
of Saul and his ſons, coming to the ears of the peo- 
ple of abeſh-gilead (who retained a grateful - 
of the ſervices Saul had done them) they ſent a party 
of their belt ſoldiers by night, who — down their 
bodies and brought them to Fabeſh, where they firſt 
burnt their fleſh, and afterwards honourably incerred 
the bones and aſhes in a grove near the city. The | 
people mourned, on thas occaſion, {even ſucceſſive Jabett 1 
days; durin which time men, women, and chil- tify ue. 
dren, kept a ſtrict faſt, and continued to expreſs their A for te 
grief by the greateſt lamentations. 1 

Such was the end of Saul, according to the 8 king audi, 
phecy of Samuel, (a) for his having diſobeyed God =. 
in not deſtroying the race of the Amalekites, and for 
putting Ahimelech, and his whole family, to the 
tword. He ruled forty years; eighteen of which 
were during the life of Samuel, and twenty-two af- 
ter his deceale. 


The ink, 


1 . 


—— —_ 


magnanimity. He had a ſoul ſuſceptible of the moſt refined 
friendſhip, and ſuperior to all the temptations of ambition and 
vanity; and all theſe good qualities were crowned with the moſt 
reſigned ſubmiſſion to the will of God. 
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[Including a Period of about Forty-One Tears. 


. 


David laments the deaths of Saul and Jonathan. Is 
appointed to the ſovereignty by the tribe of Fudab ; 
but oppoſed by Abner, the late king's general, who 
proclainietb Iſpbiſbeth, the only remaining ſon of ſaul, 
/rccefſor to the throne. Abner marches againſt the 
army of David, and is defeated by Joab, his general. 
He gots over to David, and is barbaroufly murdered 
% Jeab. David laments his death, and pays the 
eds reſpert to his funeral obſequies. 


Al battle between the army of the Philiſ- 
tines and that of the Iſraelites happened on 
the very ſame day that David returned to 
Ziglag, after deteating the Amalekites. 

in the morning of the third day after this, the 
man who had flain Saul, having eſcaped out of the 
battle, came to Ziglag, and, with his cloaths rent, and 
aſhes on his head, threw himſelf proſtrate on the 


© ground beiore David. Being aſked from whence he 


came, and why he appeared ſo mournful, he an- 
wered, that he was an Amalekite, and came to in- 
tum him of the event of the battle between the 
Hebrews and Philiſtines. That the king and his 


ons were ſlain, and the greateſt part of the army 


ſhared the ſame fate. He told him, that what he ſaid 
might be depended on, for that he was a ſpectator 
ot the whole ſcene. That he ſtood by Saul when he 
attempted to ſtab himſelf, but not having ſtrength 
enough, trom the many wounds he had received, 
to Torce the point of his ſword through his body, 
atter he had leant upon it, he begged him ro finith 
what himſelf was unable to perform, and that he 


. readily obeyed the royal command. To confirm 


what he had related, he produced the golden brace- 
lets and crown of Saul, and told David he took them 


. 


— ————————, 


. The city of Hebron flood in the midſt of the tribe of Ju- 
ca, and being the metrepolis of the whole tribe, it was very 
commotGtous for David's teudence at this juncturs; fer he could 
nat de 1wlenkble that the determination of the people of that me- 
tropol's in his favour, would be of ihe create? weinke to influ- 
ence the whole tribe. | 8 ia 


| 


away, after Saul was dead, with no other deſign than 
to make a preſent of them to him. 

David, being convinced of the truth of this rela- 
tion, rent his cloaths, and ſpent the whole day in 
taſting and lamentation. He was particularly af: 
flicted tor the lots ot Jonathan, who had more than 
once been the preſerver of his life. And ſuch re- 
ſpect did he ſtill ſhew to the memory of Saul, not- 
withſtanding the repeated attempts he had made 
to take away his lite, that, inſtead of rewarding the 
man for the preſents he brought, he ordered him to 
be put to death, not only as an enemy, but a pro- 
feſſed regicide. 

When David had e his laſt duties to the 
memory of Saul and his ſons, and the time of mourn- 
ing was expired, he conſulted God, by the pro- 

het, which of the cities of Judah ſhould be al- 
otted for his habitation. Being anſwered, the city 
of Hebron (a), he immediately left Ziglag, and re- 
moved hither with his family and forces; ſoon after 
which the _— of Judah came to Hebron to con- 
gratulate him on his return to his native country, 
and in a full aſſembly, convened for the purpoſe, 
elected him their king. 

By this time David had been informed of the 
generous conduct of the people of Jabeſh-gilead, in 
reſcuing the bodies of Saul and his lons, and giving 
them honourable interment. He was fo plealed with 
this information, that he ſent meſſengers to thank 
them tor what they had done, and to aſſure them 
that they might ever ws => on his favour and pro- 
tection. He likewiſe deſired the meſſengers to in- 
torm them, that he had been choſen, by the tribe of 
Judah, as ſucceſſor to the ſovercignty. 

White the princes of Judah were intereſting them- 
ſelves in behalt of David, Abner, the late 


David la- 
ments Saul's 
death, but 
more parti. 
cularly ſo- 
nathan's. 


David gives 
orders tor 
executing 
the Ama- 
Ickite as A 
regicide. 


Reſides at 
Hebron, and 
choſen king 
unanimoule 
ly by the 
people. 


Abner ſets 
up Iſhbo- 


ate King's fheth as 


uncle, and general of the army, ſet up (% Iſnboſheth, King of all 


the 


(6) Iſhboſheth was forty years of age at the time he was 
elected king. He reigned (properly ſpeaking) only two years, 
though ſeven years and a halt elapſed before David (who retided 
all the time at Hebron) was made king by the.general voice of 
the people. As Ib. iheth was a very weak and inactive prince, 
when the war b:cke out with Judah, Abner took che govern- 
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the only remaining ſon of Saul, as ſucceſſor to the 
throne. He appointed Mahanaim (4), on the other 
fide of Jordan, as the place of his reſidence and, by 
his great intereſt and authority, Iſhboſheth was re- 
cognized king by all the tribes, except that of Judah. | 
Abner com- Abner was ſo incenſed againit the tribe ot Judah 
N =" for chooſing David their king, that he determined to 


againſt the make war againſt them, and accordingly diſpatched 


tribe of Ju- à body of the beſt men he could ſelect from his whole 
288 army for that purpole. In the mean time Joab (the 
Joab, as Seneral of David's forces) hearing that Abner was 
commander On his way, marched from Hebron with his army 


of David's againſt him, taking with him his two brothers, 
army, op: Abiſhai and Aſahel. When the two armies came 
poſes him. near each ether, and were drawn up in order of bat- 
tle, Abner propoſed that the conteſt ſhould be de- 


Twelve men 


ſelected termined by twenty-four men, twelve to be choſen 
fromeach gut of each army. This propoſition being agreed 5 
elne con the men were ſclected and engaged, when their ſkil 
tet, wo was ſo equal on both ſides, that every man killed his 
tay ex antagoniſt, and the whole twenty-four lay dead on the 
ſpot. In conſequence of this a general engagement 
commenced between the two armies, which, tor ſome 

{vn ir. Lime, was exceeding deſperate on both ſides ; but at 
my rated. length Abner was totally routed, and put to flight. 
Joab, and his two brothers, purſued the fugitives; and 

Aſaliel, the younger brother of Joab, being much 

more active than the reſt, got greatly a-head, and 

Fe ur- made the beſt of his way after Abner. As loon as 


ſued by 


Atahel, lo- he came up with him, Abner, who knew him, beg- 
ged he would deſiſt, and not attempt to attack him, 
as he ſhould be very unwilling, by detending him- 
{clf, to rob him of his exiltence. Alahel paid no 
attention to this remonſtrance, but, ambitious of 
taking a general priſoner, made a ſtroke at Abner, 
Strikes Aſa- Who, with his ſpear, gave him a wound, of which he 
hel dend in immediately died. 


the putlutt. 

f When the victorious army came to the ſpot where 
the body of Aſahel lay, they were ſo ſhocked at the 
ſpectacle, that they immediately cealed the purſuit. 
Abner availed himſelf ot this opportunity to rally his 
ſcattered forces, and making a ſtand on an advanced 

baer als ground where he could not be attacked, he ſounded a 

».th Jab. Parley, and calling aloud to Joab, thus addreſſed 
kim: & This outrageous animolity (lays he) has al- 
ready gone too far among people of the lame blood 
and profeſſion. As for your brother Alahel, I 
* begged him to deſiſt, but he was ſo obſtinate in 
* his determination, that I was reduced to the ne- 
* ceſſity of taking away his lite for the ſecurity of 
* my own; ſo that his death was owing to his own 
* miſconduct.” Joab could not but admit the jult- 

feab ſounds neſs of Abner's argument, upon which he ſounded 

«retreat. a retreat, and the two armies leparated. Abner im- 
mediately marched with his men to the palace of Iſh- 
boſheth, but Joab encamped on the {pot that night. 
The next morning he took a view of the dead, and 
tound, upon computation, that Abner had loſt 
about 360 men, and himſelf nineteen, excluſive of 
Alahel, whole remains were carried, by Joab and 
Abithai, to Bethlehem, and there interred in the 
iepulchre of their anceſtors. After this ceremony 
they returned to Hebron, whither David had arrived 
with his army. 


nr - From this period a civil war continued between the 

zone the families of Saul and David tor ſome years; during 

Hebrews, which time the forces of the latter, in molt rencoun- 
ters, had the advantage; and the intereſt of David 
increaſed in the nation, as that of Iſhboſheth ſenſibly 
declined. 


While David reſided at Hebron he had ſix ſons, 
born of as many wives; namely, Amnon, the ſon of 
Ahinoam; Chileab, the fon of Abigail; Abſalom, 
the fon of Maachah, the daughter ot 'l almais, king of 
Geſhur; Adonijah, the fon of Haggith; Shephatiah, 
he lon of Abital; and Ithream, the ton of Eg— 
ah. 


+b's yYOungel 
brother, 


ment upon himſelf ; ſo that the other five years and a half, which 
paſſed before David aſcended to tie throne of Iſrael, is not 
reckoned as part of Iſhboſheth's reign, becauſe he was only a 
nominal king, not having the lealt authority, 

(a) Mahanaim was a place belonging to the tribe of Gad, and 
had its name from the appearance of an hoſt of angels to Jacob, 
as he went with his family from Padan-aram, Gen. xxxii, 1. 


* 


The reaſons why Abner retreated hither in the beginning of Iſh- 
y 8 8 


| 
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While the civil war laſted between David and 
Iſhboſheth, Abner was the grand ſupport of the lat. 
ter, and, by his prudence and intereſt, the people were 
kept to obedience; but a circumitance at length 
occurred, which produced a fatal diſſenſion to both 
parties. Abner had for ſome time preſerved a fta- 
miliar intimacy with Rizpah, the daughter of Si— 
beth, one of Saul's concubines. Intimation of this 
coming to the ears of Iſhboſherh, he ſeverely rebuked 
Abner tor his conduct, who, thinking, himlelt treated 
with indigrity, vowed no leis a revenge than con 
verting his intereſt from Iſhboſheth to David. 

In conlequence of this determination, Abner ſent 
a commiſſioner to Hebron, with full power to form 
a league with David, on the tollowing ſingle condi- 
tion: That from and after the time he ſhould draw 
off the tribes from Iſhboſheth, and place David upon 
the throne by the univerſal conſent of the people, he 
ſhould be received as his prime-miniſter, and have 
the chief management (excluſive of himiclt) in all 
public affairs. 


This propoſition was very acceptable to David, 
who, in return, requeſted of Abner, as an carneſt ot 
their future alliance, that he would reſtore to him his 
Wife Michal, whom he had not only purchaſed 
with the heads of ſix hundred Philitines, but alio 
ar the moſt imminent danger and hazard of his 
own life. | 
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Theſe matters being reciprocally agreed to, Abner ;.... 


immediately took Michal from Phalti (on whom ſhe «© 
was beſtowed by Saul with the privity and aſſiſtance © 
of Iſhboſheth) and lent her to David; after which, „ 


calling together the elders and principal people, both 


civil and military, he thus addreſſed them: © There Has“ 


vas a time (lays he) when ye would willingly have 


** renounced your allegiance to Iſhboſheth, and gone 
over to David: I was then againſt it; but you are 
** now at liberty to uſe your own diſcretion. I am 
fully convinced that, as God, by the prophet Sa- 
** muel, hath anointed and conſtituted him king 
over all the Hebrews, and hath foretold that he 
** ſhould be the ſcourge of the Philiſtines, and ſhall 
**{ubdue and bring them under his obedience, fo 
** ſhall he actually obtain the lovereignty over all 
„ Iſrael.“ When the elders, and the officers of the 
army, found the ſentiments of Abner correſponded 
with thoſe they had themſelves entertained, they 
unanimouſly agreed with him 1n opinion, and from 
that time acted openly in tavour of David. 


Abner, having thus far proved ſucceſsful, ſum— 
moned together the tribe of Benjamin, which in- 


cluded the guards of Iſhboſheth, to whom he ad- aud 


dreſſed himſelf in the tame manner as he had done 
to the elders and officers. Theſe likewile he found 
condeſcending, and ready to favour his deſign; upon 
which, ſelecting twenty of the choiceſt, he took them 


with him, and went to David, in order to ratity the 


treaty that had been agreed on between them. David 


received Abner and his company with the greateſt 


affection, and entertained them, for ſome days, in the 
molt ſumptuous manner; at the expiration of which 
Abner deſired to be diſmiſſed for the preſent, that 
he might go and bring the army and people to 
Hebron, in order to make good what he had under- 
taken, by publicly delivering up the government 
into his hands. 


Abner had hardly quitted the gates of the city, 
when he met Joab, David's general, to whom he te- 
lated the particulars of all that had paſſed relative to 
the treaty of alliance between him and David. Joab, 
at this information, was immediately {truck with an 


outrageous fit of jealouly, thinking, from the great 


ambition of Abner, he would intallibl 

him in his maſter's eſteem. He therefore LO to 
David with all expedition, and remonſtrated with 
him on the impropriety of his conduct in liſtening to 
any terms propoſed by Abner, whom, he laid, was 


Ur — 


— — 


boſheth's reign were, that he might ſecure the people on that id? 
the Jordan, eſpecially the gallant inhabitants of Jabeſh-gile:d, 
who were firmly attached to the houſe of Saul; and, chiefly, that 
he might be at a greater diſtance from David, have the new 


king more abſolutely under his command, and a better oppet- 


tunity of recruiting his army among a people, who were not only 
very courageous by nature, buvlikewiſe well affected to the cad!“ 
he had eſpouſed. 
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to be conſidered in no other light than a ſpy, and 
whom he knew to be the protector and ſupporter 

of his proteſſed enemy. That what he had done 
was all a deluſion, and that he was probably gone 
home to take advantage ot his great and ill judged 
credulity. 


David, not ſeeming to countenance the obſerva- 
tions made by Joab, the latter (determined to leek 
revenge on Abner by lome means or other) tormed 

W.. i; the retolution of effectually obtaining his wiſhes by 

„ Abner taking away his lite. He accordingly diſpatched 

e meſſengers after Abner, in the name of David, re- 

queiting his immediate return, as ſome things were 

omitted in his inſtructions that were exceeding im- 

portant. The meſſengers overtook Abner at a place 

called Sirah, about twenty turlongs trom Hebron, 

and communicating their bulinels, he immediately 
returned. 


In the mean time Joab, attended only by his bro- 
ther Abiſhai, planted himſelt in a private place with- 
out the gates of the city; and when Abner came to 
the ſpot, he called him atide, telling him he had tome 
buſineſs to relate to him ot a private nature. Abner, 
not ſuſpecting any danger, complicd with Joab's re- 
queſt, when the latter, luddenly drawing his word, 

£4out; ſtabbed him to the heart. Thus was this brave man 
Ws him. taken off by the periidy of Joab, who pretended he 
| did it in revenge tor the death of his brother Ata- 
hel; but, in reality, it was tc gratity his jealouſy and 
revenge, tor fear ot being ſupplanted in the king's 
favour. 


k 


When David was informed of Abner's death, he 
was lo affected, that he knew not how to contain 
himſelf. But, itretching out his hands, and lifting 
up his eyes to heaven, he ſolemnly declared, in the 
prelence of all about him, that he was neither accel- 
id ta Jary to the murder, nor new any thing of it previ- 
"> ous to its being perpetrated. He denounced the moſt 
=. hcavy curſes on Joab and his family, wiſhing they 
1 might receive that puniſhment due to ſo enormous a 

crime. He ordered all the army to march betore 
the bier of Abner, and, with tears and lamentations, 
with their clothes rent, and putting on lackcloth, 
to bewail his lols, and to perform all funeral rites 
Woes im il! to him in the molt folemn manner. He attended 
EO himlelt as chief mourner; and the example he ſet in 
EF exprcſling his lamentations for the loſs of Abner, was 
followed by the whole body of the people. In ſhort, 
lo affected was David at this melancholy circum- 
itance, that, notwithſtanding the earneſt perſuaſions 
| ot his triends, he could not be prevailed upon to 
.—_—_ take the leaſt retreſhment that day, ſwearing, he 
: would not taſte any thing till the ſun was down. 
The leverity of this religious ſtrictneſs gained the 
univertal affection of the people, who were ſuffici- 
ently {atished that David was not only a total ſtran- 
ger to the murder of Abner, but that he held him 
in the higheſt eſteem. Beſides this, it greatly en- 
hanced the character and reputation of David, the 
people naturally imagining, that if any future cir— 
gumſtance ſhould arilc of the like nature, he would 
mew the ſame reſpect to their memories as he had 
done to that of Abner. 


When the funeral ceremonies were over, David 
| addreſſed the multitude in a very pathetic harangue, 
in Which he firſt pointed out to them his own parti- 

kn ter Cular unhappinels in being deprived of a friend for 
rin Whom he had fo great a value; and then told them, 
len that his loſs mult be ſenſibly felt by the whole na- 
Ger. tion, lince he was not only a brave ſoldier, but a wiſe 

and prudent counſellor. “ But that God (ſays he) 

who governs all things, will not let this murder pals 
unrevenged. He is my witnels that my ſituation 
i not permit me to do by Joab and Abiſhai as they 
clerve, they having, probably, a greater intereſt in 
the army than myſelf; but I doubt not that, ſooner 
+ mr. OF later, Divine juſtice will find them our, and 


er, inflict on them that puniſhment they merit tor ſo 
enormous a crime.” 


- 
El zree 3 
= OO 


Thus did the great general Abner fall a ſacri— 


— A the jealouſy and reſentment of an inveterate 
allaſſin. g 
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r. Ib 


Te perfidious murder of Iſhbeſheth avenged by David on 
the regicides. Ile is univerſally recogmzed as King. 
Beſieges and takes the city of Ferujalem. Foab fig - 
naltzes his bravery on the ci. 


\ HEN Iſhboſheth heard of the death of Abner 2 $4. iv, 
he was greatly afflicted in his mind, not only 

on account ot having loſt a relation, but the perton 
who had been the means of advancing him to the 
throne. He did not, however, long lurvive his 
triend, being ſoon atter treacherouily murdered by 
Baanah and Rechab, the ſons of Rimnon. Theſe 
two perſons being Benjamites, and of the firſt rank, 
thought if they put Iſhboſheth to death, it would be 
well received by David, and that, tor their conduct, 
he would advance them to ſome honourable employ- 
ment. Having relolved on carrying their deſign into 
execution, they went into that apartment of the pa- 
lace where Iſhboſheth was accuitomed to repoſe hum— 
lelt during the heat of the day. There being no, 
guards about the place, and the ſervant appointed to 
watch the door ablent, they ſtole into the chamber, 
where finding Iiiboiheth alone, and taſt aſleep, they .. 
firit {tabbed him, and then, cutting off his head, %% 
haſted, with all expedition, to Hebron, in order to debe, 
preſent it as freſh as poſſible to David. They made nd his hans 
not the leaſt doubt of being amply rewarded tor this 15959 © 
{ſingular atchicvement : but they loon found them- 
lelves miſtaken, tor when they preſented the head to 
David, he was lo far from approving of what they 
had done, that he expreſſed his deteſtation of fo 1m- _ 
pious an act in words to this eficect : “ Ye baſelt of n 
** wretches, (lays he,) immediately prepare your- regicides 0 
ſelves to receive the jult reward ot your horrid bc 1evereſt 
villainy. What! have ye ſo ſoon forgot the puniſh- 7 
ment I inflicted on him who brought me the crown 
of gold belonging to Saul, atter he had lain him, 
at his own deſire, tor tear ot falling into the hands 
of his enemy ! Do you imagine I am not the lame 
perſon now I was then? Or can you ſuppote me 10 
abandoned a wretch as to countenance thc murder 
* you have committed on your matter, by taking off 
* his head in his own bedchamber ; the head of him 
** whonever did injury to any man, and who, in an 
* eſpecial manner, heaped his favours on you? 
*© Wherefore I will avenge his death by taking away 
your lives, and avenge mylclt on you for cutting 

im off under pretence of doing me ſervice. Your 
entertaining ſuch bale ſentiments of me is the 
greateſt injury you could have done to my honvur 
and reputation.” Having laid this, he ordered Command: 
their hands and feet to be cut off, and their bodies uno 
to be hung up in a public place, as a terror to all ud the tw. 
regicides; after which he ordered the head of Iſh- vera! obſe- 
botheth to be honourably interred in the ſepulchre dig! g 
of Abner. 


be honouras 
bly perform 
As ſoon as the death of Iſhboſheth was generally 8 
known, all the tribes ſent deputics to David, ac- che people 
knowledging his right to the ſovereignty, and pro- Bi“ 
miſing him their allegiance. David received them 2 Sam. v. 
with the greateit reſpect, and aſſured them, that fo 
long as they continued obedient and dutitul 8 
they ſhoald not have reaton to repent having choſen , _. 
him as their king. He entertained the deputies for c 0 
ſeveral days in the molt hoſpitable and magnificent tertained. 
manner; after which he diſmiſſed them, with orders Lend fume 
to ſummon the whole body of the people to repair yer. 
immediately to his palace at Ficbron. ſerably at 
ron. 


. . A gent ral 
The deputies having obeyed theſe orders, and the muter. 


different tribes being gathered together, the number Ch. zi. 
in each appeared as follows: 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


Of the tribe of Judah, 6,800, armed with ſhiclds 
and lances. Theſe had been of Saul's party. 

Of the tribe of Simeon, 7, 100. 

Of the tribe of Levi, 4,700, headed by Jchoida, 
their captain. With theſc was Zadock, the high- 
prieſt, accompanied by twenty-two of his kindred, 
all captains. 

Of the tribe of Benjamin, 4,000, armed. This 
tribe was of opinion that ſome of Saul's family 
would ſucceed to the government. 85 

C 
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Of the tribe of Ephraim, 20,800, all ſtout and cou - 
rageous men. 

Of the half tribe of Menaſſes, 18,000, 

Of the tribe of Iſſachar, 20,000 armed, beſides 200, 
who were {killed in foretelling future events. 

Ot the tribe of Zebulon, 50, ooo, all well armed. 

Of the tribe of Naphthali, 1000 commanders, 
armed with ſhields and ſpears, and attended by an 
innumerable multitude ot their tollowers. 

Ot the tribe of Dan, 27,000 choice men. 

Of the tribe of Aſher, 40,000. 

Of the two tribes beyond Jordan, and the other 
halt of the tribe of Menaſſes, 22,c00, all armed with 
{hields, ſpears; ſwords and helinets. 

Hach of theſe tribes brought with them great quan- 


Did an. tities of corn, wine, and other proviſions, which 
ante inne were relpecttully received by David; and in the 
2 qu of the whole multitude he was anointed 
reople. ing over all Iſracl, after having reigned at Hebron, 


over the tribe of Judah only, tor the ſpace of ſeven 
years and {ix months. 
David, being now inveſted with full regal power, 


Forms a de- 


Hot and having a multitude ot brave and gallant loldiers 
ruſalem. to attend him, formed the reſolution of making an 

expedition againſt Jeruſalem, which was at this time 
Atcinces inhabited by the Jebuſites, a people belonging to 
"ſum. the race of the Canaanites. He accordingly marched 
mons the with his army towards the place; and, when he came 


inhabitants 
tolurrender. 


to the caſtle, or fort of Zion, which commanded the 
city, and was thought impregnable, he ſummoned the 
inhabitants to ſurrender. But they were ſo little in- 
timidated, that they bid defiance to him, and, by 
way ot deriſion, placed cn the walls great numbers 
of people, who were lame and infirm, ſaying, they 
wanted no other guard to protect them from tuch an 
enemy. This inlult ſo irritated David, that he re- 
ſolved immediately to attack the city, reaſonably 
imagining, that it he made himſelf maſter of that, 
it would ſo territy thoſe in the caltle, that they would 
readily ſubmit. He accordingly beſieged the place 
with the flower of his army, and making a general 
aſſault, ſoon entered the Lower Town. The Jebu- 
fires made all the reſiſtance they were able; but, by 
the intrepidity of David's army, they were ſoon over- 
powered, the greater part being killed on the ſpot, 
and the reſt obliged to fave themſelves by a precipi- 
tate flight. Having thus made himſelf maſter of 
the lower city, he marched to the caſtle; but the in- 
habitants being ſtill reſolute, and the place fo ſtrong 
as to render the attack dangerous, he knew not, for 
ſome time, how to act; till at length, in order to 
animate his men to undertake the arduous taſk, he 
cauſed a proclamation to be made throughout the 
camp, that whoever firſt mounted the walls, and 
made good his ſtation, ſhould be made captain-ge- 
neral of all his forces. This had the deſired ef- 
fect, a general emulation immediately taking place 


l ſet at de- 
hance, 


The low 
town taken 


by aflault. 


foab firſt among the people; but Joab, being more alert than 
Oy the reſt, got before all, and having aſcended the 
* . 


tower, called aloud to David to fulfil his promiſe: 
The reſt of the troops immediately following Joab, 
The caſtle is, the beſieged ſoon gave way, and, in a ſhort time, 
abandon? abandoned the place. After this, David expelled 

._ ** thr Jebuſites, enlarged the buildings of the Lower 
City, which he joined to the citadel, made it his 
place ot reſidence, and gave it the name of The City 
of David. He erected many fortifications in diffe- 
rent parts of it, furrounded the whole with a ſtrong 
wall, and gave the command of it to Joab; who, in 
the mean time, repaired and enlarged the upper city, 
tor the better accommodation of the people. From 
this time David kept his court at Jeruſalem. 


tion. 


Te tem 
called the 
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. 
ſiram, king of Tyre, courts the friendſhip and alliance 
of David. [tis wives end children. 


BOU I this time IIiram, king of Tyre, hearing 
how proſperous David was in all his affairs, ſent 
ambaitadors to congratulate him on his acceſſion to 
the throne, and to join with him in a treaty of al- 
liance and friendſhip. He likewiſe lent him a preſent 
of cedar trees, with carpenters and other artificers, 


Hiram 

tor ins 4 
league ot 
amity wich 
David. 


THE J E W S. Boo R VI 


The city of Jeruſalem (which name David ex- Gf 
punged after ſubduing the Jebulites) was called, in K 
the days of Abraham, Solyma ; and 1t is imagined Solynay, for 


that Homer points at this city when he ſpeaks of the un 

. . name ai . 
people of Solyma; that word, in the Hebrew lan- d“ 
guage, e fortreſs, or place of defence. Front 
the time that Joſhua waged war with the inhabitants 


I holds the c 
ſulta- (* 

bout toge 
moval with 


to atlitt him in creCting a royal palace at his new 
city. | | 
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of Canaan, and, after ſubduing them, divided their 2 Ws 
country among the Hebrews, the Jebulites ſtill kept 3 
poſſeſſion of this city; nor could they be driven out r 
of it till it was effected by David, which was an in- : 57296 
terval of no leſs than 515 years. ; 65 ** 
There was left amongſt the Jebuſites one Orphan, Ort, * . 
who was not ſlain at the ſiege of Jeruſalem, at the fee nk 
particular inſtance of David, becauſe of the good hlt and « 
will he bore the Hebrews in general, and the Fing | 3 
in particular. So that is name is worthy of record. der 
oon after David had eſtabliſhed himſelf in his how 
new city, he took to him ſeveral new waves, as allo wank 
many concubines. By theſe he had born to him neder 
eleven ſons, named Amnon, Ellus, Ebas, Nathan, whic 
Solomon, Jebar, Elial, Phalna, Ennaphen, Jenas, Almi 
and Eliphel; beſides a daughter, named Thamar, oath 
who was ſiſter to Abſalom. The nine firſt of the ah flicte 
ſons were by his lawful wives, but the two laſt by ha- mem. 
concubines. name 
Da 
CHAP Iv. the 1 
the a 
David totally routs the Philiſtines and their allies. Re- like f 
moves the ark 5 Forms a deſign of build- Intent 
ing a temple, and acknowledges the Divine favour. "Db my Cl 
_ Il oule 
N the mean time the Philiſtines, having heard of houſe Fon 
David's increaſing greatneſs, and ſuppoſing it a Tema! 
ſure preſage of their own downfall, determined to Pirat! 
check his power as foon as poſſible; to efte&t which The f., great 
they raiſed a conſiderable army, and marching to- We the af 
wards Jeruſalem, encamped in a place called The al. var fob the fe 
ley of the Giants, not far from the city. falem, of ren 
David, not chooling to engage in any enterprize pail torm 
without firſt conſulting the Divine oracle, command- fultste ot the 
ed the high prieſt to ſignify to him the pleaſure of P** dl tied o 
the Almighty, and what iſſue he would vouchſafe to to ſe. MEN V 
give ſhould he engage the Philiſtines. Having re- Bee m. drefle 
ceived for antwer that he ſhould obtain the victory, enum his ha 
he immediately drew out his men, and marching with * ped Prope 
att expedition againſt the enemy, fell on them fo nate Oflere 
ſuddenly, that they were thrown into the greateſt which 
confuſion, and, in a ſhort time, totally routed. _ the Peron 
Great numbers were killed on the ſpot, many others Pa. . 
deſperately wounded, and the remainder ſaved them- © Wh 
ſelves by flight. as 
3 
But the Philiſtines were ſo far from being intimi- tore t 
dared at this overthrow, that, a ſhort time after, ys Ens 
they came again, with an army confiſting of thrice p 8 be. 
the number they had before, having been joined by 2. = hac 
the Syrians, Phcoenicians, and other warlike na- Tu. choter 
tions. On this occaſion David again conſulted the 2 
oracle, and received orders that he ſhould march bs cenſic 
with his army to a certain place, not far from the fn” ay 
enemy, called The Wood of Lamentation ; from fi. 7 8 la 
whence he ſhould not attempt to move, on any bir m 
account whatever, till he ſaw the branches of the LEY nx 
trees move, without the blowing of the wind. That 585 2 T = 
when this took place, he might ſuppoſe the time 2 gw 
was come that Providence had allotted for his en- 4 = 
countering the enemy, and that he ſhould immed!- * 
ately leave the place and begin the attack. David | Wellen 
ſtrictly attended to theſe directions, and, as ſoon as N < wn * 
he diſcovered the providential ſigns, immediately — 0 N 
marched out with his army, fully aflured the buſi- % 15 7 
neſs he was about would prove ſucceſsful. The Phi- Pu 8 
liſtines gave way at the firſt onſet; when they found g= « þ; ” 
themſelves cloſely attacked, they betook themſelves a4. 
to flight. David purſued them as far as Gaza, a ©, 
city on the extreme borders of their country, and kil- 
led great numbers in his way; after which he re- d 
turned to their camp, took what valuables they 
had left behind, and deſtroyed their idols. This fe) | 
defeat ſo weakened the Philiſtines that they did not mt 
attempt to attack the Iſraelites for many ſucceeding ang 
years. piety; 
3 Was a co 
The war with the Philiſtines being now over, and: licy taug 
| all. things quiet, David thought it a very proper 1ea- in their | 
ſon do remove the ark of God (which, for almoſt upon a ] 


fifty 


I 
1 
houſe 
4. 
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fifty years, had continued in the houſe of Abinadab, 
at Kirjath-jearim) to a place which he had prepared 
for it in his own city. For this purpoſe, he aſſembled 
the elders and principal men ot the reſpective tribes, 
together with the prieſts and Levites, and taking 
with him a ſtrong guard for the protection of the 
ark, in cale any enemy ſhould attempt to ſurprize 
them, went in grand proceſſion to Kirjath-jearim. 
Having removed the ark out of Abinadab's houle, 
in{-ad of carrying it on mens ſhoulders, they, in 
imitation of the Philittines, put it into a cart drawn 
by two oxen, and 1n this manner procceded with it 
towards Jeruſalem; the king going before it, and the 
multitude following atter, linging prailes_to God, 


and dancing to various tunes played on different in- 


itruments, luch as harps, ptalteries, cornets, and 
cymbals. When they came to a place called Va. 
chen's Threſhing Floor, the cart was near being over- 
turned; upon which Uzzah, one of the drivers, in 
order to ſave the ark, put his hand upon it; tor 
which preſumption (not being in holy orders) the 
Almighty was pleated to puniſh him with inttant 
death, This melancholy circumſtance not only at- 
flicted David, but the whole multitude; and, as a 
memento, they called the place ever atter by the 
name of Perez-Uzzah, that is, the Breach of Uzzah. 

David was 1o terrified at the ſudden death which 
the Almighty had inflicted on Uzzah, tor touching 
the ark, that he was apprehenſive ot meeting the 
like fate ſhould he pretume to carry it to the place 
intended. Inſtead, theretore, of proceeding towards 
the city, he turned out of the way, and went to the 
houſe of a righteous man, a Levite, named Obed- 
Edom, into whoſe cuttody he left the ark, where it 
remained for the ipace ot three months. At the ex- 
piration of this time, David, having heard of the 
great proſperity that had attended Obed-Edom, ſince 
the ark had been in his poſſeſſion, was delivered trom 
the tear he had conceived, and retumed his intentions 
of removing it to his own city, which he did in great 
torm and ſolemnity. It was borne on the ſhoulders 
ot the prieſts, whom David had cauled to be lancti- 
tied on the occaſion : ſeven companies of {inging- 
men went before it, and the king himlelt followed, 
dreſſed in a linen ephod (a), dancing and playing on 
his harp. The ack being brought into the city, and 
properly ſecured in the place allotted tor it, David 
offered ſacrifices to God of conſiderable value; after 
which he made a feaſt for the people, giving to each 
perſon a cake of bread, a flaggon of wine, and a 
piece of the ſacrifice. : 

When David returned home, he was met by his 
wife Michal (the daughter of the late king Saul) 
who, having ſeen him through a window dancing be- 
tore the ark, upbraided him for his condeſcenſion, 
laying, ſuch locuſts were beneath the dignity of a 
king. In reply to this, David told her, that what 
he had done was in honour of that God who had 
choſen him to govern Iſrael, in preference to her own 
tather, and to all other men; and that ſuch conde- 
ſcenſion would never bring him under any juſt con- 
tempt. Michal had not any children by David; but 
the had five ſons by her other huſband, to whom Saul, 
her tather, gave her in marriage, after he had forci- 
bly taken her from David. 

By this time the palace (which Hiram, king of 
Tyre, had furniſhed David with men and materials 
to build) was finiſhed; and as he was reflecting on 
the meanneſs of God's habitation compared with his 
own, it came into his mind to build a temple for his 
religious worſhip, and to place in it the ark of 
the Lord. He communicated his 2 to the pro- 
phet Nathan, who at firſt approved of it: but that 
night the word of the Lord came to Nathan (2) 
to this effect : “ Go and tell David I accept of 

his good-will in being the firſt propoſer of erecting 


(a) David laid afide his royal ornaments, and was girded 
with a hmple ephod, which was uſed by thoſe who were not prieſts. 
His moving in certain ſolemn meaſures, ſuited to muſic of the 
lame character and tendency, was highly to the purpoſes of 
piety ; and his mixing with the public feſtivities of the people 
was a condeſcenſion not unbecoming the greateſt m narch. Po- 
hcy taught Auguſtus to put himſeif on a level with his ſubjects 
in their public reJoicings ; piety taught David that all men were 
upon a level in the ſolemnities of religion. ä 
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da temple to my ſervices; but, as he has been en- 
** gaged in ſo many wars, and has embrued his hands 
* in the blood of his enemies, I will not permit him 
* 


to, carry his deſign into execution. The care of 
this undertaking 1 ſhall reſerve for his ton Solo— 
mon, over whom I will be as a tender father, and 
will continu» the government in the line of his ta- 
mily; and, it he ſhould be guilty of any tranſ— 
greſſions, I will not totally reject him as I did 
Saul, but only puniſh hun with peſtilence and ta- 
mine.“ 

The prophet Nathan, having communicated thele 
tidings to David, he was ſo rejoiced at the thoughts 


of the ſucceſſion being ſecured to his polterity, and 


the honour of his family ſo graciouſly provided tor, 
that he immediately repaired to the ark of God, and 
throwing himſelf proſtrate before it, addrefied his 
Divine benetactor to this effect : © Blefled be thy 
** Name, tor all the benetits and mercies thou haſt 
been pleated to beſtod on thy ſervant. Thou hall 
railed me from the lowelt ſituation in lite to the 
ſummit of dignity and power, I blets thee tor all 
this; for thy continued providences to mytelt, 
and thy promiſes to my poſterity; as allo tor thy 
multiplied deliverances and protections tothy own 
people.” Atter this he aroſe, lang an hymn, and 
then departed. 


cc 
cc 
cc 


HK. 
David wages a ſucceſsful war againſt the Philiſtines and 
their confederates. 


S the Almighty had thought proper to ret uſeDa- 

vid the privilege of building him a temple, and 

had relerved that work tor his ſon Solomon, he 

thought it adviſeable to employ his time in tubduing 

his enemies on every ſide, that, when his fon came 

to undertake ſo great an affair, he might meet with 
as little interruption as poflible. 

In conſequence of thele thoughts he immediately 
gathered together his forces, and reſolved fir{t to at- 
tack the Philiſtines, who had twice invaded him ſoon 
after his acceſſion to the throne. Ihe army being 
prepared, he accordingly marched againſt the enemy, 
took from them the greateſt part of their country, 
and added it to the poſſeſſions of his own people. tHe 
then marched againit the Moabites, whom he totally 
lubdued ; and having deſtroyed two thirds of their 
army, took the reſt captive, and rendered them tri- 
butary. After this he turned his victorious arms on 
Adrazar, the ſon of Arach, kingof Sophene, whom he 
defeated near the ELuphrates; 20,000 foot, and 5000 
horle, falling in the action. Of a thouland chariors 
taken he reſerved but one hundred, ordering the rett 
to be conſumed. 


CHAT II. 

David obtains a complete conqueſt over Adad. Subdues 
the Idumæans. Forms an alliance with the king of Ila- 
mah. Is mindful of the friendſhip of Jonathan, the 
ſon of Saul. Wages war againſt the Ammonites. 


1 the mean time Adad, king of Syria and Da- 
maſcus, having heard of the ill ſucceſs of Adra- 
zar, who was his particular friend and ally, marched 
with a ſtrong body of forces to his aſſiſtancce. He 
joined Adrazar's army near the river Euphrates, when 
a deſperate battle enſued between his army and that 
of David, in which the former, contrary to his ex- 

tations, was defeated, 22,000 of his men being 
killed on the ſpot, and the remainder obliged to lave 
themſelves by a precipitate flight. 

This king Adad is taken notice of by Nicholaus of 


(. At what time this prophet began to appear in Iſtacl we 
are not any where informed. He was a man of great prudence 
and fine addreſs, who knew how to mitigate the ripour of his 
reproofs with a great deal of ſweetneſs and wiſdom, which qua- 
lified him fo well for the converſation of kings, aud other great 

erſons. He was equally eſleemed and beloved by David; ang, 
in his conduct towards him, maintained a juſt medium between 
an in flexible auſterity, and a ſervile flattery. 


Damaſcus, 
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Damaſcus, in the ſifth book of his hiſtory; who ſays, 
A certain valiant man, named Adad, reigned over 
„ Damalcus and Syria, Phœnicia only excepted. 
„ He having declared war againſt David, leveral 
© rencounters took place between them, but at lait 
© he was overcome at Euphrates, behaving himtelt 
© with the reſolution oi a brave prince and a great 
„commander.“ The lame writer, in ipeaking of 
the poiterity of Adad, ſays, After his death his 
potterity, for the tucceeding generations, poſſeſſed 
che lovercignty, each, at the time he became King, 
* taking upon him the name of Adad, as the Kings of 
* Egypt did that of Prolemy. The third ot theſe 
becoming very powerful, reſolved to renew the 
* war his father had begun; upon which he made an 
* inroad into Judea, and ſacked the country now 
called Samaria.“ I his account of Nicholaus is au- 
thentic; tor this is that Adad who invaded Samaria, 
when Ahab reigned over Iſrael. 
n 1c David, having reduced the Syrians, and made 
wm. himielt maiter ot that country, put garriſons into the 
guad the fortihed cities, and made the inhabitants tributary. 
enemy, ® Having done this he returned home, loaded with 


tains an im- 


mente booty {Polls and honours: but all the valuable articles, 


ſuch as gold, (ilver, and a particular fort of brats, 
which was more eſteemed than gold, was the metal 
Solomon afterwards uſed in making ſome of the ve1- 
{cls tor the ſervice of his temple. 

The ſuccefles of David were enhanced by thoſe 
which attended his deputies, ſeveral oft whom he diſ- 
patched, with a proper number of forces, to engage 
the enemy in ſuch parts as he had directed. Among 
theſe was Abiſhai, Joab's brother, who being ſent 

1.11. Cut with an army againtt the Idumæans, totally ſub- 
na... dued them, killing 18,000 on the ipot, and making 


iubjccted, the ſurvivors tributary to David. 
When Joi, the CORE Hamah, heard of the great 
1 victories obtained by David, he ſent his ſon Joram to 
1 ing 0 


. 0s congratulate him on the occaſion; and made him a 

lend. ta con- Confiderable preient of veſſels ot gold, ſilver, &c. 

eratulace (all which he dedicated to God) as an acknowledg- 

ns ment for his having deſtroyed the power of his moit 
inveterate enemies. 

Though David's attention had been engaged inthe 
proſecution of foreign wars, yet, at the ſame time, 
he was not unmindtul of adminiſtering juſtice to his 
ſubjects at home; for the effecting of which he had 

David'- oF- a certain number of very great men employed in the 
kat tte. highelt offices of truſt. Joab was captain-general ; 
Jehoſaphat, keeper of the records; Abiathar, high- 
prieſt; Sezaiah, ſecretary of ſtate; Benaiah, captain 
Das of his guard; and his own ſons, prime miniſters of 
kindneſs to his houthold. To thele David added one more, 
ebnen namely, Mephiboſheth, the ſon of Jonathan, whom, 
2 with great difficulty, he found out, by means of one 
KingNaha Ziba, who had for many years been a ſervant to Saul. 
ves.  , Hereſtored to him all his grandfather's eſtates; and 
4% one though he was a cripple (a), and lame of both his 
late his fon. Feet, yet (from the great reſpect he had for his fa- 
ther) = entertained him with the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
kindnels, and ordered him to fit with his own ſons at 
i... the royal table. f : ; 
ll, Some time after this, David, hearing of the death 
weated with Of his good friend and ally Nahaſh, king of the Am- 
40nz% mOonites, lent his compliments of condolence to his 
lon and ſucceſſor Hanun: but the great men who 
were about the young king made him believe that 
the {ole intent of David's lending this embaſſy was, 
to ſhy out the weakneſs of the city, and in what place 
it might be molt advantageoully aſſaulted. In con- 
ſequence of this, he ordered his ambaſſadors to be 
halt ſhaved (6), and their cloaths cut ſhort even to the 


(%) Mephiboſheth was very young at the time his father was 
{lain at the battle of Gilboa; the news of which threw the nurſe 
into ſuch conſteration, that, as ſhe was endeavouring to make 
her eſcape with him, ſhe let him fall, and he received ſuch in- 
Jury as to be lame ever after, 

(5) The wearing of long beards and garments was then (as 
it ulis) the faſhion of the eaſt, where they were deemed badges 
of honour, and conſequently, the cutting off, or curtailing of 
either, was conſidered as the greateſt indignity, Nay, in ſome 
places, the cutting off the beard was not only looked upon as a 


matter of the higheſt reproach, but alſo of the ſevereſt puniſh- - 


ment. It was tie ſame thing anciently among che Indians, 


I 


Book VI 


waiſt; and with this ignominious appearance they 
were diſmiſſed. ; 

David, fired with indignation at this treatment of ;,... 
his ambaſſadors as a violation of the law of nations, m“ 
as well as hoſpitality and honour, determined to af. fe, , 
lert his dignity, and avenge the inſult he had him- om | 
ſelf through them received from their king. The a 
principal men amongſt the Ammonites, conſcious | 
that ſo flagrant a breach of friendſhip would excite 
the reſentment of the king of Iſracl, no looner heard 
of his derermination, than they prepared tor oppo- 
ſition, and dilpatched ambaſſadors to Syrus, king of 
Melopotamia, as well as the kings of Zoba, Maachah, T* 
and ihtob, who, for valuable conſiderations, tur- .. 
niſned them with a powerful armament. ful thang 


CAS YL 


Joab's viftories over the Ammonites. The hiſtory of Da- 
vid aud Bathſheba, the wife of one of his military ef- 
ficers. Abſalom takes away the life of Ammon for 
committing a rape on his own ſiſter. 


9 by no means intimidated by the pre. 
paration of the Ammonites in forming ſuch — 
powerful alliances, maintained his reſolution, con- N 
ſcious of the juſtice of his cauſe, and depending | 
therefore on the Divine aid and protection. He 2 1 
appointed Joab commander of a ſelect body ot forces, 9. 
and diſpatched him „ ofa enemy. He pitched d 
his camp near Rabbath, their metropolis ; whereupon 
they came out, and ſet themſelves in array in two 
bodies, the auxiliaries being fixed on the plains by 
themſelves, and the Ammonites before the port over- 
againſt the Hebrews. Joab obſerving the diſpoſi- 
tion of the enemy, as an expert general oppoſed ſtra- 
tagem to ſtratagem, and ſelecting the choiceſt men, 
prepared to head them, and charge the confederates; 
while he gave his brother Abiſhai the command ot 
the reſt of the army, with orders to attack the Am- 
monites, and come to his relief, if he ſhould find him 
oppreſſed by the confederates. 

Having exhorted his brother, and the troops under 
his command, to a conduct becoming their country 
and cauſe, Joab began the action by an attack on 
the Syrians, who, tor ſome time, withſtood him with 
great bravery, till, dilmayed by the ſlaughter around 
them, they betook themſelves to flight; and the Am- 
monites, obſerving the confuſion into which the con- 
tederates were thrown, followed their example, and, 
with the utmoſt precipitation, ran towards the city, 
before Abiſhai's detachment could come up with 
them. So that Joab returned to Jeruſalem with ho- 
nour. 

This defeat, however, did not ſuppreſs the hoſtile J 
deligns of the Ammonites, who ſent to Chalama, a 13 
king of the Syrians, beyond Euphrates, and hired of f 
him an army of auxiliaries. Shobach was his heu- 0 
tenant-general, and had command of 8, O foot and = 
7000 horſe. When David received intelligence that .,.,. 
the Ammonites were ſo powerfully reintorced, he it; 
determined to take the command in perſon; ſo that 
—＋ Bron river Jordan with the whole army, he 
gave them battle, and routed them with great ſlaugh- 
ter. Forty thouſand foot, and ſeven thouſand of their 
horſe, fell in the action; and Shobach, the general of * 
the Syrians, received a wound which proved mortal. „ 
The Melopotamians, awed by this victory, ſubmit- (ws 
ted to the king of Iſrael, and gratified him with bd 
preſents by their ambaſſadors. After this glorious 
enterprize, David returned in ſatety to Jeruſalem. 
As foon as the ſeaſon would permit, he tent Joab 


* 


and is at this day among the Perſ ans. It was one of the mo 
diſgraceful puniſhments for cowardice in Sparta; for thoſe who 

turned their backs in the day of battle, were obliged to appear 

abroad with one half of their beards ſhaved, and the other bal} : 
unſhaved. There were two reaſons which cauſed the eaſtern? . 
of old, as well as at preſent, to look upon the beard as venerable: Rk 
in the firit place, they conſidered it as a natural ornament de- 

ſigned to dittinguiſh men from women; ſecondly, it was the 

mark of a free man in oppoſition to ſlaves; ſo that, in ever} 

view, the inſult of Hauun to the ambaſſadors of David was ca- 

pital. It was a violation of the law of nature, of hoſpitality 

and of the right of nations, 
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(a) 
Wich 


ook VII. 


b blocks 
the Am- 
nites. 


an x1, 


ers him 
home. 


length hit upon a project 


againſt the turbulent Ammonites, over. ran their 
country, laid it waſte, drove them into their metro- 


polis, and blocked them up. 


While Joab was carrying on the ſiege of Rabbah, 
David, though a perſon ot great piety towards God, 
juſtice with reſpect to man, and a {trict obſerver ot 
che laws and cuſtoms delivered by his forefathers, be- 
came guilty of a great ſin and offence againſt his 
Divine Protector. As he was one evening walking 
on the top of his palace, for the benefit of the air, 
he eſpied a woman, of a moſt exquiſite ſhape and 
beauty, bathing herſelf in her garden. He was 1o 
{truck with her appearance, that he made immediate 
enquiry who ſhe was, and was informed that her name 
was Bathſheba, and that ſhe was the wife of Uriah, 
the Hittite, an officer of his army, who was then with 
Joab at the ſiege of Rabbah. In conſequence of this 
intormation, he ordered her to be brought to the pa- 
lace, when her appearance ſo wrought on his paſſions, 
that he took her that night to his bed, and the next 
morning diſmiſſed her. A ſhort time after, finding 
herielt with child, ſhe went to David, told him her 
ſituation, and withal deſired him to conſult her ho- 
nour and ſafety, in deviſing ſome means whereby it 
might be concealed. David hereupon ſent a mei- 
{enger to Joab, with orders for Uriah to come to 
him immediately, as he had ſome buſineſs to relate to 
him of a very particular nature; but his whole intent 
was, to give Uriah the opportunity of lying with his 
wite, that the child, when 1t was born, might be re- 
puted his. Uriah was lent for agreeable to the royal 
order; and after the king hadaſked him lomequeſtions 
relative to the ſituation of the army, and the ſtate of the 
ſiege, he ordered him to go home and refreſh himſelf 
after his journey, ſending after him a handſome col- 
lation for his entertainment. 


Uriah, inſtead of going home, as the king had or- 
dered, ſlept that night in the guard- room; informa- 
tion of which being given to David the next morn- 
ing, he reſolved on another expedient to accompliſh 
his wiſhes. He invited him to ſup that night at his 
own table, and prevailed with him to drink to ſuch a 
pitch, that he did not doubt but the heat of the li- 
quor would ſo inflame his deſires as to make him go 
home to his wife. This ſcheme likewile failed; tor 
Uriah ſlept in the ſame place he had done the pre- 
ceding night; upon which, the next morning, Da- 
vid atked him how it came to pals, that, after being 
ſo long away from his wife, inſtead of going to her, 
as moit men would do in his circumſtances, he ſeem - 
to ſhun her company? To this Uriah replied, I do 
not think it fair to "—_ myſelf in the arms of 

my wite, at a time when I know my general and 
05 feen es art lying on the bare ground in an 
* enemy's country.“ | 


David, finding all his efforts proved ineffectual, at 
tor taking away Uriah's 
He ordered him back to the army, and with 


cc 


lite. 


him ſent a letter to Joab, commanding him, on the 


firſt dangerous attack, to place Uriah in the front, 
and privately to tell thoſe who ſhould be with him at 


* the time, that, as ſoon as they found the Ammonites 
prels forward, they ſhould retreat, and leave Uriah 


expoſed to the enemy. Joab ſtrictly obeyed the kings 
orders: he poſted Uriah on the very ſpot where he 
knew the enemy would make the moſt vigorous de- 
tence, and, the better to conceal the deſign, placed 
with him ſome of the braveſt men in his army. He 
made an ap9logy to Uriah for allotting him ſo dange- 
rous a ſituation; but being a man ot courage, and 
not ſuſpecting the miſchief intended, he undertook 
dne Charge with the greateſt chearfulneſs. 


Wen the Ammonites ſaw the Hebrews approach 
near the walls of the city, they thought it high time 
to begin the attack; and ſuddenly throwing open one 


, Of their gates, made a 3 ſally on the front 
e 


„ Tanks of the Hebrews. T 


men who were with 


i: Uriah, agreeable to the orders of Joab, immediately 


bed, andleft their leader to fall a acrifice to the ene- 
my. He did all that was in the power of a ſingle 


man to do againſt numbers, and, after receiving ſe- 
veral wounds, fell like a man of honour and courage. 


—,,, 


(4) The word Solomon is properly derived from Schalom, 
aich ſignifies pace, intimating that his reign ſhould be peace- 


No. 9. 


ANTIQUITIES 


| 


joined him to inform David 


to public ſhame and puniſhment. 


or THE JE W 5. 


As ſoon as Uriah was dead, Joab diſpatched a 
metlenger to intorm David of the event, who return-- 
ed with orders to carry on the liege till he had made 
himſelf maſter of the city; then to raze it to the 
ground, and put all the inhabitants to the ſword. 


In the mean time Bathſheba, the wite of Uriah, 
being informed of her huſband's death, lamented and 
mourned for him ſome days: but as ſoon as the time 
was elapſed for obſerving that ceremony, David ſent 
for her, and took her to wife, ſoon after which the 
brought him a ſon. 


This marriage greatly offended the Almighty, who 
appearing to Nathan, the prophet, in a dream, en- 
( ow much he was dit- 
pleated with his conduct. Nathan, who was a man 
of great prudence, conſidering within himſelf that 
kings, when angry, are prone to hearken more to 
the dictates of paſſion than reaſon, reſolved not to tell 
David in plain terms the wrath and threatnings of the 
Almighty, but to diſcover it to him in ſuch a man- 
ner, that ſhe ſhould be under the neceſſity of con- 
demning himſelf. Accordingly, when he came be- 
fore the king, he addreſſed him as follows:“ There 
„ were (ſays he) two men who lived in the ſame 
city: the one was rich, and poſſeſſed many aſſes, 
and great herds and flocks of oxen and ſheep; the 
other was poor, and had but one little ewe-lamb, 
which he had brought up and nouriſhed with his 
children. It happened that a {tranger came to the 
rich man's houſe, whom hewas bound, by honour, 
to entertain; but inſtead of doing it at his own ex- 
pence, he ſent a perſon to bring away, by torce, 
the poor man's ewe-lamb, which he drefled, and 
ſet before his gueſt.“ A villain! fays the king, to 
do ſo bale and unjuſt an act. I would have him make 
four- fold ſatisfaction, and after that be put to death. 
Why then, (ſays Nathan,) thou thyſelt art the man, 
** and out of thy own mouth haſt thou pronounced 
** judgement on thyſelf.” He then told him that he 
had greatly deſerved the Divine diſpleaſure, in of- 
tending that God, who had made him king over all 
the Hebrews, and lord of the nations round about 
him; and who had ſeveral times delivered him out 
of the hands of Saul. That the Almighty had given 
him wives, whom he had lawfully married; and that 
for him to take away another man's wife, and to be- 
tray her huſband to the enemy, and to death, was a 
crime of the moſt unpardonable nature. "That God 
would chaſtiſe him for this tranſgreſſion, by cauling 
his women to be raviſhed by one of his ſons, who 
ſhould lay ſnares for his lite; and that he, who had 
committed ſo great a ſin in private, ſhould be brought 
ö ö He concluded 
with this preſage, that the ſon of his unlawful love 
ſhould ſurely die. 


David having received this meſſage from God, by 
the mouth of Nathan, was thrown into the greateſt 


«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 


confuſion : he wept bitterly, made an ample confeſ- 
ſion of his guilt, and, in the molt fervent manner, im- 


plored pardon for the offence he had committed. Till 
this time he had lived in the fear of God, and, except 
in the caſe of Uriah, had never been guilty of any 
kind of wickedneſs. Wherefore the Almighty, up- 
on his ſincere repentance, took compaſſion on him, 
and commanded Nathan to tell him, that the eternal 

uniſhment due to his tranſgreſſion he had remitted, 

ut the temporal ſhould be inflicted on him: that he 
ſhould not be pur to death, or loſe his kingdom ; 

y. 


neither ſhould the ſword depart from his fami 


It was not _ before part of the ſentence, de- 
nounced againſt David for his tranſgreſſion, took 
place; for the child, which he had by Bathſheba, 
was taken ſick, and died. While it was ill, David 
faſted and prayed for ſeven days, beſeeching the Al- 
mighty to preſerve its lite; but when it was dead, 
he acknowledged the juſtneſs of God, and chear- 
fully ſubmitting to his will, made his ardent fupplica- 
tions to him, that the remainder of his afflictions might 
be mixed with mercy. This was, in ſome meaſure, 
complied with; for, in a proper ſpace of time, he had 
another ſon by Bathſheba, who, by the direction of 
the prophet Nathan, was named Solomon 7a). 


During 


able : but Nathan gave the name of Jedidah, which ſignifies 
the belgved of C The ſcriptures, however, never call him 
| by 
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ANTIQUITIES or Tat JEWS. 


During theſe tranſactions Joab was carrying on the 
ſiege of Rabbah, and renewing his aflaults every 
day. He at length got poſſeſſion of the works which 
ſupplied the city with water. Having thus far diſ- 
treſſed the enemy, he diſpatched a meſſenger to ac- 
quaint the king, that the city was reduced to the ut- 
molt extremity z that it. was in no condition to hold 
out much longer; and therefore he deſired him to 
come in perſon, that he might have the honour of 
taking it. David, agreeable to his general's deſire, 
went with a ſtrong reintorcement, took the place by 
ſtorm, and divided the ſpoil among his ſoldiers, re- 
ſerving only to himſelf ſuch articles as belonged to 
the king, among which was the crown, of ineſtimable 
value. Having thus reduced the 75 he put thoſe, 
who had held out againſt him, to the moſt exqui- 
ſite torments; and the inhabitants of other places, 
who would not immediately ſurrender, he treated 
with the like ſeverity. Thus were the Ammonites 
totally ſubdued by David, who, returning with his 
army to Jeruſalem, was received by the people with 
the loudelt acclamations of joy. 

David had been but a ſhort time at Jeruſalem, af- 


ter conquering the Ammonites, before a circumſtance 


occurred in his family that gave him great unealinels. 
He had ſeveral ſons, but only one daughter, . a vir- 
in, named Tamar, who was ſiſter to Abſalom by 
the ſame mother. She was molt exquilitely beauti- 
ful in her perſon, and poſſeſſed of every female ac- 
compliſhment. Amnon, the eldeſt fon of David, by 
another queen, fell deſperately in love( a) with her, and, 
for ſome time, pined away with an hopeleſs deſire ot 
obtaining her. At length, by the advice and contri- 
vance of Jonadab, his intimate friend and couſin- 
german, he found means to deco) her into his apart- 
ment, when, notwithſtanding all her entreaties and 
expoſtulations, he firſt raviſhed her, and, when his 
brutiſh paſſion was ſatisfied, in a ſullen humour bid 
her be gone. She for ſome time remonſtrated with 
him on the ill- treatment ſhe had received, and the ig- 
nominy to which ſhe muſt be expoſed; but all remon- 
ſtrances were in vain; and Amnon, finding her un- 
willing to go, at length ordered his ſervants to turn 
her out of the houſe. 

In this diſtreſſed ſituation Tamar immediately re- 
paired to her brother Ablalom, and related to him 


the whole particulars of what had paſſed. Abſa- 
lom, « ab. a man naturally of a high ſpirit, ad- 
viſed her, as the moſt prudent method, to be ſilent 


on the occaſion, becaule her raviſher was heir appa- 
rent to'the crown; and he ſo arttully concealed his 
own reſentment, that the people doubted whether he 
even knew of the tranſaction. In the mean time Da- 
vid, having heard of the circumſtance, was greatly 
afflicted ; but as Amnon was his eldeſt and molt be- 
loved ſon, he did not think proper to expoſe him by 
puniſhment. 

About two years after this (during which time 
Tamar reſided with her brother) Abſalom took the 
opportunity of revenging the injury done by Am- 
non to his ſiſter. It being the time of ſheep-ſhear- 
ing (which was ufually attended with great mirth 
and jollity) he invited the king, and all the princes 
of the blood, to come to his country feat at Hazor, 
to partake of the entertainment. David excuſed 


himſelf, by laying he would not put him to ſo great 


a trouble as mu e e follow his attend- 
ance. On this Abſalom defired he would permit his 
brothers to come; to which the king readily complied. 


by this name, only by that of Solomon; but for what reaſon | 


we cannot tell, unleſs we may ſuppoſe that the people, being 
harraſſed in war during his father's reign, might be pleaſed with 
this name, and uſe it rather than the other, to intimate their 
hopes and long deſire of peace. And for this reaſon, among 
others, it may be inferred, that Solomon was born after the con- 
cluſion of the Ammonitiſh war; though the ſacred hiſtory takes 
occalion, from the deith of Bathſheba's firſt- born, to relate that 
event firſt, Bathſheba had ſome time after another ſon, whom 
David called Nathan ; and it is in him that the two lines of Our 
Saviour's genealogy unite themſelves, who, on Joſeph's fide, de- 
cended from Solomon, and on Mary's, from Nathan. See 
Matth. i. 6, 7. Luke iii. 31. 

(a) It is natural to think that the paſſion of love is no where 
ſo waſting and vexatious, as where it is unlawful. A quick 
lenſe of guilt, eſpecially where it is enormous, as in the preſent 
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They accordingly went to Hazor, where, while they 
were engaged in feaſting and drinking, the ſervants of 
Abſalom (who had received previous inſtructions 
how to act) ſuddenly fell on Amnon, and immeadi— 
ately diſpatched him. 


HAF. VIII. 


To eſcape his father*s reſentment, Abſalom flies to Ce. 
. 2 reconciles him to Data - Abſalom en- 
gapes in rebellion, and is guilty of breaches of piety 


and filial duty through the per ſuaſion of Ahithophel. 


12 unexpected violence on Amnon ſo alarmed 
N the reſt of the princes, that, fear ful of meet- 
ing the like fate, they precipitately left the place, and 
fled, with all expedition, to their father's houſe. A A 
met! nger, who was diſpatched on the occaſion, ar- 
riving firſt at the palace, with a relation of the event, 
David was thrown into the utmoſt conſternation, 
{uppoſing that Abſalom had killed all his ſons ; bur 


his fears were ſoon removed by the arrival of the pu 
princes, when a ſcene of the moſt affecting nature de 


the dee t 

tima 
8 pr 

death of Amnon. hi 


took place, the father and ſons reciprocally greeting 
each other with tears, and all lamenting the cruel 
In the mean time Abſalom, knowing how highly 
his father would reſent this treacherous murder, fled 
to his mother's relations, and was entertained by his 
grand-tather Talmai, at Geſhur. Here he remained 


een FEATS $08 the expiration of which Joab, per- d 5 
ceiving that David had a ſecret deſire to fee Abſalom, '*B 


projected a ſcheme for facilitating the accompliſh- 
ment of his wiſhes, without expoſing him to cenſure 
for his conduct. Me procured an antient and artful 
women. from Tekoah, and having dreſſed her in 
mourning, introduced her to the King, with a feign- 
ed perition for' the life of one of her ſons who 
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killed the other. She related her tale in ſo apparently 


an affecting manner, that the king was induced to 
comply with her requeſt ; upon wh 

that the caſe ſhe had been ſtating was Abſalom's, 
and that, if he was diſpoſed to ſhew mercy to a pri- 
vate man, there was much more reaſon for his par- 
doning his own fon, whoſe abſence the people la- 
mented, and for whom they had the greateſt re- 


pect. 

David eaſily ſaw through this piece of artifice, 
and, on interrogating the woman, found it (as he 
ſuſpected) td have been concerted by Joab. He 
therefore ſent for him, told him he had gained his 

oint, and ordered him to recall Abſalom. Joab, 

ighly pleafed with the royal command, immediately 
went to Geſhur, and, without delay, brought Abſalom 


with him to Jeruſalem. When the king was in- J 
formed of his arrival, he ordered him to go to his \..; 


own houſe, and there live retired with his family, as 
he did not yet chooſe to admit him into his preſence; 
nor would he, by any means, allow him to appear 
in public. | | 

n this recluſe manner did Abſalom live for two 
years with his family, (which conſiſted of three ſons, 


| and one daughter, named Tamar,) when, being tired 
of his ſituation, he ſent to Joab, intreating him to in- 


tercede with his father for a free pardon. Joab, not 
complying with his requeſt, he ſent to him again; but 
receiving no anſwer, he ordered ſome of his people 
to go to a field of corn belonging to Joab, and ſet it 


inſtance, ſtrikes the ſoul with horror; and the impoſiibi'ity 0 
an innocent graitfication loads that horror with deſperation. A 
conflict too cruel and too dreadful for human bearing. Wizne!s 
the two moſt remarkable inſtances of it found in hiſtory ; that of 
Antiochus for Stratonice, his mother-in-law ; and this of Amnon 
for Tamar, his fifter, Indeed, that of Antiochus appears che leis 


| criminal of the two, inſomuch as he ſeemed determined to con- 
ceal his till death, and at the ſame time to haſten that death to 


preveut its publication, had not the ſagacity of his phyſician 
diſcovered it. Though poſſibly Amnon had done the ſame. 
had not the importunity of his falſe and ſubtle friend Jonadab, 
the ſon of Shimeah, David's brother, drawn the ſecret from him. 
It is lamentable to think that the heirs of royalty, whoſe vir- 
tue is of infinitely more conſequence than that of meaner men, 
ſhould yet be under more temptations to taiat it, 
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on fire. As ſoon as 3 was informed of this, he 
went to Abſalom, and aſked him why he treated him 
in that manner? Upon which he an{wered, ** 1 had 
« no ther method of getting a ſight ot you. I wrote 
to you about interceding tor me to my father, but 
ou have not taken the leaſt notice or it. Let me 
3 you to try if you can pacity him; tor the 
manner in which I now live is a greater puniſh- 
ment to me than when I was in exile.” This had 
the deſired effect. Joab immediately complied with 
his requeſt, and fo tar ſucceeded, that Ablalom was 
ordered into the king's preſence. As ſoon as he ſaw 
his tather he tell proſtrate on the ground, and, in the 
molt humiliating manner, begged pardon tor 'the 
offence he had committed. Upon this the king 
took him by the hand, raiſed him from the ground, 
and ſaluted him, as a token of his forgiveneſs and 
royal tavour. 


Abſalom was, in perſon, one of the handſomeſt 
men in all Iſracl; nor was his beauty the leaſt im- 
"aired by the puniſhment he had lately undergone. 

e was remarkable tor having a prodigious head of 
hair, which he had cut once every year; and the 
quantit 
weighed about two hundred ſhekels. This 2 
added to the natural _— of his perſon, and having 
a gracetul air of addreſs, he was particularly noticed 
by all ranks of people. 


Some time after Abſalom was reſtored to his fa- 
ther's tavour (Amnon, his elder brother, being lain, 
and his ſecond brother dead) he conſidered himſeltf 
as preſumptive heir to the crown, and thereupon 
affected a itate and equipage greater than uſual, He 
provided himſelf with chariots and horſes, and had 
a guard of fifty men to attend his perſon. But not- 
withitanding all this pomp, he was ſo oblequious and 
humble in his manner, as to ſtoop to the meaneſt 

ople who had any thing to ſay to him. He offered 
by ſervice to all who requeſted any favour at court; 
and, at proper opportunities, took the advantage ot 
inſtilling into the peoples? minds a bad opinion of 
his father's adminiſtration, intimating, that the pub- 
lic affairs were neglected, and that, it he was at the 
helm, bufinets ſhould be conducted in a very differ- 
ent manner. By theſe arts and inſinuations, which 
were advantageouſly ſeconded by the comlineſs of 
his perſon, and the familiarity of his addreſs, he 
gained the hearts of the people, and prepared them 
tor becoming ſerviceable to his ambitious and trea- 
cherous deſigns. 


In the fourth year after the reconciliation took 
place between David and Abſalom, the latter, think- 
ing matters were properly ripe for his purpole, de- 
tired leave of his father to go to Hebron, pretending 
he had made a vow in his exile, that, whenever it 
thouid pleaſe God to bring him back to Jeruſalem, 
he would offer, in that pface, a ſolemn ſacrifice ot 
thankſgiving. The king, little ſuſpecting his hid- 


den delign, and being delirous that all religious ſer- 


vices thould be performed, gave him fret permiſſion 


. to go, wiſhing him a good journey, and a fate re- 


turn. 


Abſalom accordingly ſet out for Hebron, accom- 
e by a great multitude of people, excluſive of 
us own guards and attendants, who, not knowing 
his delign, went from a pure motive of attending the 
ſacrificc. As ſoon as he came to Hebron, he ſent 
tor Ahithophel, David's counſellor, and diſpatched 
emiſlaries into different parts to ſound the inclina— 
tion of the ſeveral tribes, and to exhort thoſe, whom 
they ſhould gain over to his party, to be ready to take 
up arms, as ſoon as they ſhould hear that he was 
proclaimed king. 

Theſe emiſfaries proved very ſucceſsful in their 
embaſſy. Abſalom was the darling of the people, 
no, on the ſummons, flocked to him from every 
part; and, being proclaimed king in Hebron, a 
general inſurrection took place. 


In the mean time David, having received intelli- 
gence of his ſon's treachery, and the great ſucceſs he 
had met with among the people, thought it not ſafe 
to continue any longer in Jerutalem. Leaving, there- 
tore, his palace to the care of ten of his concubines, 
ie let out with a Tg, of retiring. beyond Jordan, 
taking with him the fix hundred troops who had 1o 
Colcly ſtuck by him during the time he was perſe- 


was uſually ſo great, that, in general, it 
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cuted by Saul, and accompanied by a great number 


— 
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of his mott intimate and ſincere friends. 


When Zadock and Abiathar, the high-prieſts, 
underſtood that David was about to leave Jerulalem, 


I 07 


they took out the ark ot the Lord to accompany him The tien 


in his diſtreſs; but he deſired them to carry it back, 
and to continue in Jeruſalem, as they might be uletul 
in giving him intelligence of the chemny's motions 
and deſigns ; while their own characters were too 1a- 
cred to tear any violence from the ulurper. Ahi- 
maaz, the ſon of Zadock, and Jonathan, the lon of 
Abiathar, he left with their tathers, knowing them 
to be ſtrictly devoted to his interelt ; but Uctai, the 
Gittite, who was no lets his triend, would not leave 
him, notwithitanding David carncltly preſſed hum to 


continue 1n the city. 


As David was aſcending Mount Glivet, walking 
baretoot, and the company about him weeping, he 
received intelligence that Aluthophel was gone over 


to the faction of Abſalom. ' his gave him great 


unealinels, well knowing his diſtinguiſhed abilities 
as a ſtatelman; upon which he prayed to God lo to 
infatuate Ahithophel, that he might be deprived of 

Lady rendered ulcleſs to his rebel- 


his powers, and t 
lious fon and rival. 


When David had got to the top of the mount, 
he efpied his taithtul friend and counlcllor Hu- 
mai, who had followed him unknown, and, with 


prictt and 

I ies Jes 
_—_ 
company 
him, but are 
retwicd, 


davil | e375 
Of! tiicge 
teflon of 
A luthophel, 


Fneaunters 
Huſh My 4 
contulent;a! 
adhe-ent 


all expreſſions of ſorrow at fecing him in ſuch dliitrels, z Sam xvi 


carneſtly intreated that he might ſhare with him in 
his tortune. But David enjoincd him to return, tell- 
ing him he would be more lerviceable to him 1n 
the city, by pretending to adhere to Abſalom, and by 
deteating the counſels of Ahithophel, who was en- 
gaged in his ſon's meatures, and from whole great 


abilities he thought himſelt in the utmolt danger. 


David had ſcarce paſſed over Mount Olivet, when 
Ziba, whom he had made ſteward to Mephibotherh, 
his friend Jonathan's ſon, accoſted him, and pre- 
ſented him with a conſiderable quantity of wine and 
other proviſions. David afked him where his mailer 


was; to which the perfidious wretch replied, he had 


lett him in Jerutalem, where he determined to ren, 
main, in hopes, from the preſent broils, ot being 
'The too credulous David, in 
this general diſtraction of his aftairs, believing the 
acculation to be true, made an halty grant of all Mc- 
phiboſheth's eſtate to the bale and treacherous Z1ba. 


himſelf choſen king. 


When David camenear to Behurim, a city belong- 


ing to the tribe of Benjamin, one Shime1, a delcen- 


dant of the family of Saul, who lived there, threw 
{tones at him, and, in the hearing of the whole mul 
titude, loaded him with the bittereſt reproaches. 
This 1o irritated Abiſhai, that he begged permiſſion 
to diipatch the rebel tor his inſolence; but David 
would not, by any means, ſuffer him to commit luch 
a violence, He bore all with great patience and re- 
ſignation to the Divine will, being conſcious of his 
own guilt in the caſe of Uriah, and of the Divine 
juſtice in thus punithing him tor his trangrefſions. 
While David was at Behurim, Ablalom, and his 
party, entered Jeruſalem, and were received with the 
general acclamations of the people. Huſhai, not 
torgetring the inſtructions given hum by David, went 


' 5} 
#3 3 
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ſe, David, 
who re- 

ft: ains the 
reſentment 


0 Abiſhai. 


to Abſalom, complimented him on the occaſion, and e ,... 


offered him his ſervices. 
Huſhai was his father's friend and counſellor, at iirft 


bantered him for pretending to deſert his old maſter; 


but Huſhai exculed himſelt in ſuch a manner, and 
anſwercd all his queſtions with ſuch ſubtiltics, that 
Ablalom's jcalouſy cealed, and he admitted him a 
member of his privy-counc:1. 


Abſalom, placing his dependance chiefly on the 
abilities of Ahithophel, ſent tor him to conſult what 
meaſures were moll 
bliſh him on Ins father's throne. 
vid's concubines; “ tor ſays he) by ſo doing, you 
* will convince the people that a reconciliation can 
never take place between you and your father; rhe 
conſequence of which wili be, that the ſoldiers 
will exert their utmoſt endeavours in vour behalt. 
They have hitherto been teartul of openly cl{poul- 
ing your caule, being apprehenſive that if a re- 
conciliation ſhould take place, they might fall 
victims to your father's reſentment.““ This advice 

being 
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The latter, knowing that ful; 
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proper to purlue, in order to eſta- phel', was 
ns rather e. The treacherous cheese 
ſtateſman adviſed him, firſt, to lie publicly with Da- 


Ab.alem. 
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Abſalom 
im piouſly 
follow 8. 


being approved of by Abſalom, he ordered a tent to 
be immediately erected on the top of the palace, 
where (as had been foretold by the prophet Nathan) 
he lay with his tather's concubines in the preſence of 
the people. 


C T1 AF: Ik. 


Abſalom rejefts the counſel of Ahithophel, wwhs hangs 
himſelf in the rage of diſappointment. Abſalom en- 
gages the army of his father, is defeated and flain by 
Joab. 


AVING thus far followed the advice of Ahi- 

thophel, Abſalom next aſked him, what ſteps 

he thought moſt proper to take, in proſecuting the 

war againſt his father. Ahithophel aſked tor ten 
thouſand choice men, with whom, he ſaid, he would 

ſet off that very night in purſuit of David: that as 

his guards muſt, from the great fatigue of marching, 

bite be unable to make any material reſiſtance, he ſhould 
xy wx. conſequently reduce them to immediate ſubjection; 
ing off the and he doubted not of bringing back with him the 
vive ſud head of David, as a proof of his conqueſt. Though 
OY this propoſition was not diſapproved of by Ablalom, 
yet he did not chuſe to have it carried into execution, 

without conſulting Huſhai. He accordingly lent 

for him to attend the council ; when being informed 

of what had paſſed, he did not ſeem to dilapprove of 
Ahithophel's propoſal ; but, at the ſame time, gave 

it as his opinion, that it would be better to delay the 

Nufhai op- attempt till they had got together a more conlider- 
poſes the able army: © For (ſays he) as David and his men 
cone are known to be brave, and at this time both ex- 
aſperated and deſperate, if they ſhould defeat the 

© party ſent againſt them, it would be the means of 

* diſcouraging others, and be thought a very inau- 

* ſpicious L inning; whereas, if you poſtpone the 
attempt till you have got together a more nu- 
« merous army, there is not the leait doubt but your 
efforts will be crowned with ſucceſs.” This ad- 
vice being univerſally approved of by the council, 
it was admitted in preference to that given by Ahi- 


Tt is univer- 
lally ap- 


proved. 
thophel. 

As ſoon as the council broke up, Huſhai haſtened 
to Zadock and Abiathar, the high-prictts, to whom 
he related all that had paſſed ; and at the ſame time 

Hut ae. Aclired them immediately to diſpatch meſſengers to 
quainteh David, acquainting him with every particular, and 


David with adviſing him inſtantly to pals the river Jordan, leſt 
3 Abſalom ſhould change his mind, and, by falling on 
him ſuddenly, obtain a victory. 


the high- p 

blade . The high prieſts immediately diſpatched their ſons 

on this important buſineſs; but, being ſeen on the 

way by tome of Abſalom's party, whom they found 

urſuing them, they went out of their road to the 

. M of a poor woman, who, 1n order to con- 

They are ccal them, let them down into a well, and covered the 

concealed in mouth of it with the ſkins of beaſts. When the pur- 

9 ſuers arrived, they afked the woman if ſhe had not 

ſeen two men lately paſs that way; to which ſhe re- 

plied in the affirmative, and ſaid, if they were expe- 

ditious, they might ſoon overtake them. They ac- 

cordingly went tome way farther, but not ſeeing any 

thing of the people they were atter, they gave over 

the purſuit, and returned by the woman's houſe in 

their way to Jeruſalem. As ſoon as the woman found 

all was fate, ſhe aſſiſted her gueſts in getting out of 

the well, and they proſecuted their journey with the 

They come utmoſt expedition. When they arrived at the camp 

fate to ba- of David, they immediately delivered to him their 

95 diſpatches; in conſequence of which he decamped 

Puig paſſes by break of day, paſſed the river Jordan, and march- 

ed to Mahanaim, a city of Gilead, where he was 

kindly entertained by the chief of the people, who 

Faraifhed him with every article neceſſary for the ac- 
commodation of himſelf and army. | 

Ahithophel was lo irritated at the thoughts of Hu- 

ſhal's council being admitted in preference to his, 

that he determined no longer to aſſiſt Abſalom with 

his advice. He accordingly lett Jeruſalem, and 

vent to his tamily at Galmnon, the place of his re- 
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Ca) Abſalom, having lull his ſons, and being deſirous to 
perpetuaic his memory, had ezected a pillar, which, no doubt, 
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ſidence. As ſoon as he had got home, he aſſembled 
all his people together, to whom he related the ad- 
vice he had given to Ablalom, and the diſregard he 
had paid to it, which, he 1aid, would, in a ſhost time, 
prove his deſtruction. He told them, that David 
would prove victorious, and would be ſoon rein- 
ſtated in his Kingdom. Therefore (lays he) it is 
better for me that I put a period to my exiſtence 
willingly and courageouſly, than to come under 
the power of David, and be made an example, by 
an ignominious death, for having conſpired with 
** Ablalom.” After laying this, he retired to a pri- 
vate chamber, where he firſt made his will, and then 
hanged himſelf. 


In the mean time Abſalom, having got together a 
very conſiderable army, (the command ot which he 
gave to Amaſa, a relation by marriage,) he left je- 
ruſalem, and paſſed the river Jordan, in purſuit of his 
tather. David, hearing of his ſon's approach, and 
toreſceing that a battle was unavoidable, divided his 
army into three bodies. The firſt was commanded ou ts. 
by ; Soup the ſecond by his brother Abiſhai; and er 
the third by his old friend Ittai, the Gittite. David *** 
intended to have gone with them himſelf; but, by the 
importunities of the people, he was prevailed on to (,,,... 
ſtay at Mahanaim. He was, in all probability, more hte 
eaſily diſſuaded from his intentions than he other. NM 
wile would have been, becauſe the battle was to be 
againſt a ſon, for whom he itil] retained a tender at- 
tection; as a proof of this, he gave the three generals 
a ſtrict charge, in the hearing of the ſoldiers, that, 
in caſe Abſalom ſhould fall into their hands, they 
would, tor his ſake, not only {pare his life, but treat 
him in a manner conſiſtent with the dignity of a 
royal captive. 

The two armies met on a plain near the wood of 7 = 
Ephraim, belonging to the tribe of Manaſſch. The wc tx 
battle was exceeding deſperate for ſome time; the tie. 
one party hghting tor the recovery of what they had 
loſt, and the other for the detence and maintenance 
of what they had got. At length victory declared in 
favour of David; the army of Abſalom, though 
much ſuperior in numbers, being totally routed, 
and put to flight. The loyaliſts behaved to gallantly Th i 
that 20,0c0 ot the rebels were killed on the ſpot, be- e, 
lides great numbers in the purſuit; and the ſlaughter , vs 
would doubtleſs have been carried much farther, 
had not Abſalom (who was the x caule of all 
this miſchict) been overtaken and flain/ His hair (as 
we have before obſerved) was of a prodigious length 
and thickneſs, and, as he was in his flight from the 
enemy, mounted on a mule, and riding with great 
ſpeed under the trees, with his hair flying about 
trom the quickneſs of the motion, 1t entangled on 
one of the boughs in ſuch a manner, that it lifted 
him from the ſaddle, and the beaſt, continuing its 
—_ left him ſuſpended in the air, and unable to 

iſengage himſelf. 


In this ſituation was Abſalom found by one of the 
ſoldiers belonging to David's army, who telling it 
Joab, he blamed him for not having killed him; but 
the man, in excuſe, urged the command which he 
had heard the king give the generals, to be very ten- 
der and careful of his fon ſhould he fall into their 
hands. Upon this Joab commanded the man to di- 
rect him to the place where Abſalom was hanging, 
whither he had no ſooner arrived, than he gave him 
his death's wound with a javelin, and ordered the 
people who attended immediately ro diſpatch him. 
I'his was accordingly done; after which Joab ſound- 
ed a retreat to prevent any farther effuſion of blood, 
and to give Abſalom's parry an opportunity ot 
elcaping to their reſpective homes. : 

Thus fell the wicked and rebellious Abſalom, 
whole body, inſtead of an honourable interment 
fit for a prince, was taken down, and thrown into # 
pit, which being filled up, was covered with a heap 
of ſtones by way of ſepulchre. 

Abſalom had, ſome time before he rebelled a- 1 20 
gainſt his father, erected (a) pillar of marble, on 2 Þ../ 
{pot called the King's Dale, about two furlongs u. 


from Jeruſalem. He named it the Hand of Al ſalom, 
an 
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he deſigned as a mauſoleum, or burying-place, and which, i: 13 
reaſonable to imagine, was equally magnificent with the am»i- 
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and was accuſtomed to ſay, that if all his children |} ** of his being taken away. Let me, therefore, beg 
iſh, that column would perpetuate his me- that you will immediately ſhew yourlclt cheartully 
ſhould periſh, | perp $6 

mory to tuture ages. 3 47 5 8 oor people, a Rank nap 8 
NX — err NOS of hp ado 1 are adebicd for the honour of this dey , "It You 
which ſhe lived. She was afterwards married to Re- [| perſiſt in your lamentations, your army and king- 
hoboam, the ſon of Solomon, by whom ſhe bore a [, dom will tall into other hands, and then you will 
ion, who ſucceeded to the Kingdom, have jult cauſe to weep and lament your ablurd 

, conduct.“ : Be 

I his ſpeech had the deſired effect: the king was 4% e 

CHAT. X. 


rouled from his melancholy, and appeared in pub- ed te 
lic, to the great fatistaction of his ſubjects. He was, provi has 
however, greatly offended with Joab, tor the blunt * 3 
manner in which he had chaſtiſed him; and, as he iA t. 
had thought himſelf inſolently treated by him on ſe- vi. 
veral other occaſions, he reſolved, from this time, to 
take the firſt opportunity he could ot dilmiſſing him 
trom his military lervices. 

Thole of David's ſubjects, who had appeared in 
arms againſt him, being now made tully ſenſible of The infur- 
the folly of their rebellion, became the forwardeſt in $25 '*cants 
ſhewing their loyalty : but, what greatly afflicted 
David was, his own tribe (that of Judah) appearing 
very indifferent. In conlequence of this he tent to Meng 
Zadock and Abiathar, the high-prieſts, not only to 2% _— 
remind them of their own duty, but to authorize interett of 
them likewiſe to treat with Amala, who had com- Ded. 
manded Abſalom's army, and was a man of great 
authority in the tribe. David told them to offer 


David laments the death of Abſalom. His return to Je- 
rufalem. Is reconciled to Shimei, and returns Mephi- 
Lojheth half his poſſeſſions. Sheba raiſes an mſurrec- 
tion; upon which David ſends 1 againſt him, 
«ho is treacheroufly murdered by Toab. Sheba's rebel. 
lien ſuppreſſed, and Amaſa's head brought to David. 
The ljraelites affli led with a famine. Are again 
puniſhed with a peſtilence, on account of David hav- 
ing numbered the people. 


m 111. 


S ſoon as the army of David had obtained a 


- complete victory over that of Ablalom, Ahi- 
zut to 


2 maaz, the ſon of Zadock, the high-prieſt, begged of 
Joab that he might be immediately diſpatched with 


\ tory 
Abla- 


the glad tidings to the king. Joab, at firtt, did not 
think proper to comply with his requeſt; but ſent a 
xrion, named Chuſi, in his ſtead. Ahimaaz ſtill ſo- 
lieiting 1 to let him go, he at length complicd; 
when Ahimaaz, knowing the neareſt way, and being 
more alert than Chuſi, got firſt to David's camp. He 
found the king ſitting at the gate of the city, waiting, 
with anxious expectation, to know the event ot the 


Amala a tree pardon, and to aſſure him, that it he 
would come tully into his intereit, he thould be 
placed in the ſame character that he had been in un- 
der Ablalom. The high-pricits ſtrictly obeyed the 
king's orders; and Amaſa, being ſatisfied with the 
promiſe made him, was readily brought over to the 
intercit ot David. 


Amaſa, 
thrio' means 
ot the high- 
prieſt, is 
brought over 


battle. As ſoon as David ſaw him, he haſtily aſked, All things thus conſpiring to David's happy reſto- P: 
1 What news from the army?” To which Ahimaaz || ration, he left Mahanaim, and tet forward on his 

replied, Great ſucceſs, and victory.“ David then || Journey towards Jerulalem, He was attended by 
q aſked, what was become of his ſon Abfalom: to || the chiets of the reſpective tribes; but thole of Judah As alfo the 


which the other replied, he could not inform him, 
having been diſpatched in ſuch haſte, that his orders 
were only to carry the news of the victory; and that, 
at his departure, the name of his fon was not even 
mentioned. By this time Chuſi arrived; when the 
king, aſking him what was become of his lon, he re- 
plied, As it is with him, fo may it be with all the 
enemies of my lord the king.” 

Theſe words ſtruck David to the heart, and all 


were now the moiſt forward in ſhewing their loyalty. 
They went before him to the banks ot the river Jor- 
dan, and, aſſiſted by tome others belonging to the 
tribe of Benjamin, laid a bridge over the river, tor 
the better convenience of his paſting it with his 
troops. 

Among many others, who came to meet David on 
this occaſion, was Shimei, the Benjamite, who, but 
a ſhort time betore, had loaded hin with curtcs and 


tribe of Jus 
ah, 


Shimei 


the joy of victory was immediately turned into for- || imprecations. He was attended by a thoutand men 4. b 
row. He withdrew himſelf to the top of one of the || of his own tribe, whom he brought with him as humbles 

higheſt rurrets in the city, where he gave a vent to || witneſſes of his humiliation tor his paſt conduct, As py ri; 

his grief, by beating his breaſt, tearing his hair, and || ſoon as he ſaw David he threw himſelf at his feer, 


thus exclaiming: * Oh! my fon Ablalom! my ſon 
* Ablalom! Would to God I could have died for 
** thee, my fon!” As for the army, inſtead of re- 
turning in triumph, they ſtole ſilently into the city, 
23 it they had done amits, and, inſtead of obtaining, 
had loit the battle. 

David was ſo affected at the loſs of his ſon, that he 
gave himſelf up to the deepeſt melancholy. This 
was eaſily perceived by Joab, who being ſenſible that 


begged pardon tor the indignities he had put upon 
him, and hoped that his early repentance, and return 
to his allegiance, would, in ſome mcaſure, atone 
tor his paſt tranigreſſion. Abiſhai would willingly 
have had him put to death; but David ſtrongly oh- 
jected to this propoſition, laying, he would not 
ecliple the public joy with the blood of any one. 
He theretore gave —4 his royal word. and oath that 
no harm whatever ſhould come to him on his ac- 


Obtains the 
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royal pats 2 
uch exceſſive grief, at this juncture of affairs, would count; upon which aſſurance Shimei made his re- n. | 
be or great prejudice to the king, went boldly to his verence, and departed. | 1 
2partment, and expoſtulated with him on his conduct The next diſtinguiſhed perſon who appeared be- Mephivo. 1 
111 the following terms: fore David was Mephiboſheth, the grandion of Saul. fbeth's la- | 
„ My Lord (ſays he) you difhonour yourſelf by || He was dreſſed in a very mean habit, with his hair 8%, | 
3 ** this ridiculous and effeminate lamentation. It ap- diſhevelled, and his clothes rent, in which ſtate he tor the war q 
c pears as if you deteſted the very people, who have || had remained ever ſince the king's departure from ee. 


prelerved your hte at the hazard of their own; 
and that you reſpect thoſe mortal enemies who have 
luftered a puniſhment they juſtly deſerved. If 
Ablalom had overcome us, and poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the kingdom, he would have begun his ven- 
geance on you and your family, and the whole of 
us ſhould have fallen in an undiſtinguiſhed ruin. 
Both your conſcience and your honour ought to 
check you for this intemperate tenderneſs tor the 
memory of ſo implacable an enemy. ?*Tis true, 

e was your fon; but he was certainly a moſt un- 
gracious one; and you cannot be juſt to God's 
providence, without acknowledging the bleſſing 
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tion of him who reared it. Bat ſee how ſhort ſighted are mor- 
tals. The ſame Abſalom, ſo far from being buried in this 
ꝑroud ont which he had ereQed, was Filled and buried 
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Jeruſalem. Having proſtrated himſelf before Da- 
vid, and done him reverence, the king aſked him, 
Why he did not follow him, and make himſclf a 
companion of his flight and rroubles ?? Mephi- 


boſheth replied, that it was owing to the injuſtice of 


Ziba, his ſervant, who, inſtead of getting things 
ready for his journey, as he had delired, torally ne- 
e him, and rather treated him as his ſlave than 

is. maſter. That he refuſed getting him his als to 
ride on, though he knew, from his great lameneſs, 
it was impoſſible for him to walk. © Burt, (lays he,) 
this is not all the injury that Ziba has done me: 
** he has allo raiſed calumnies, and forged lies to 


— 


like a traitor, thrown into a pit, and covered with no other mo- 
aument than a heap of ſtones. 
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* provoke my lord and maſter againſt me. But I 

know thou art 1o righteouſly diſpoſed, and ſuch a 

lover of truth, that thou wilt not give credit to 

unjuſt detractions.” Having ſaid this, David re- 
ſolved neither to puniſh Mephiboſheth, nor to con- 
demn Ziba. He told him, thar, believing him to 
be negligent in his duty, he had given all his pol- 
leſſions to Ziba; but he now forgave him, and pro- 
miled that one half (@) of his eſtate ſhould be re- 
itored to him. Mephiboſheth replied, ** Let Ziba 
* poſlels the whole: it is enough tor me that my 
wh lord has recovered his kingdom.” 

Another remarkable perſon who came to wait on 

neun David, and pay his retpects to him before he paſſed 
waa the river Jordan, was one Barzillai, who had been 
lates David very Kind to him in his exile, and conſtantly ſupplied 
"n his 129 him with proviſions while he continuedat Mahanaim. 
After he had paid the king reverence, David, in = 
EST titude for his kindneſs, invited him to go with him 
mins to Jeruſalem. Barzillai modeſtly exculed himſelt, 
by ile kin, {aying, that from his great age (being near fourſcore) 
but detir2-t9 he had loſt the reliſh of the pleaſures of a court, and 
87 haue. rather delired that he might retire to his own eſtate, 
and ſpend the remainder of his days in preparing 
himſelt for a happy diſſolution. David admitted his 
requeſt ; but delired that he would leave with him 
his fon, Chimham, on whom he would beſtow lome 
diltinguithed tavours. This being agreed to, Bar- 
zillai lett his fon, and, after paying reverence to the 
king, and wiſhing him ſuccels in his undertakings, 

departed to his own home. 

David, having paſled the river Jordan, was de- 
ſirous of making all poſſible haſte to Jerulalem; and, 
as the tribe of Judah was the firſt that came to con- 

Leaves his: duct him home, he (probably to gratity them) 
ton atthe marched on without waiting tor the great men of 
©mn Itracl, who were flocking from all parts in order to 
between the join him. This circumitance occaſioned ſome di- 
princes 0! pute between the princes of Iirael and thoſe of Judah; 


Iſtael aud 


te tribe of and as the king was unwilling to diſpleaſe either 


Judah. party, and therefore did not think proper to inter- 
an ian tere in the controverly, ſeveral of the tribes of 11- 
rection of raecl took umbrage at it, and an inſurrection enſued. 
the other _ Sheba, of the tribe of Benjamin (a man of a factious 


<1by Sheba And turbulent ſpirit, and probably a deſcendant of 
Saul) made public proclamation, by the found of 
trumpet, that, “ ſince the tribe of Judah had en- 
groſled David to themſelves, they might &en take 
him; and ſince all the other tribes had viſibly de- 
terted, the wilelt way would be to ſtand to their 
arms, and take ſuch meatures as were molt proper for 
The tribe of their own ſecurity.” In conſequence of this many of 
Judah ad- the tribes followed Sheba; but the men of Judah per- 
Weben filled in their loyalty, and conducted the King to Je- 
me”... eee | 
The firſt thing David did, after his arrival in the 
city, was to clear his palace of his concubines, 'who 
e had been defiled by Abſalom. They were accord- 
Phones ingly removed to a any ans. appointed for the pur- 
f:om court. Pole, Where they were ſupplied, by the king's eſpe- 
cial command, with all things neceſſary tor their 
ſubſiſtence. In this place they were kept during the 
remainder of their lives, the king never after having 
the leaſt intercourſe with them. 
| David, having appointed Amaſa his general in- 
3 ſtead ot Joab, ordered him to gather together what 
mander in troops he could from the tribe of Judah, and bring 
chief inſtead them to him in three days, that he might give him 
or ons. the ſole command of them, with orders to march 
againſt Sheba. Amaſa found more difficulty in ex- 
ccuting this order than was expected; and not hav- 
He getan, ing accompliſhed it at the time limited, David ſent 
and lob is Joab, accompanied by his brother Abiſhai, with his 
fentagainit guards, and the company of fix hundred men, in 
ont  quelt of Sheba, deſiring him, as ſoon as poſſible, to 
2 8 join his army with that of Amaſa, and engage the 
rebels. leſt they ſhould ſecure themſelves in ſome 
tortificd place, from whence it might be difficult to 
rout them. 


David eEX- 


(a) By David's diſpoſal of half Mephiboſherh's eſtate to Ziba, 
one would imagine that he was much diſſatisfied, and doubtful 
whether Mephiboſheth's ſtory was entirely true or not. Nor does 
Pavid now invite him to diet with him, as he did before, but 
only forgives him as if he had been wholly guilty. Nor is this odd 
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Joab reſolved to make no delay; but taking with 
him his brother, and the troops aſſigned him, marched 
in queſt of Sheba. When they came to a village 
called Gibeon, about torty furlongs from Jeruſalem 
they met with Amala, who was marching, with all 
expedition, at the head of a conſiderable army. As 
Amaſa was to take upon him the ſovereign com- 
mand of the whole troops, Joab advanced with al} 
ſeeming friendſhip to lalute him on the occaſion. In 
his way he deſignedly cauſed his word to fall from 
the ſcabbard, which he took up, and kept naked in 
his right-hand till he clolely approached to Amaſa, 
when, taking him by the beard with his left-hand, as 
if going to lalute him, he, with the other, plunged {i 
the a into his heart, and he immediately ex- Aud.“ 
ired. 
4 Joab then ordered a proclamation to be made 


rel 
throughout the army, that Amaia was a bad man, hi 
and that he had ſerved him only according to his 5 


deſerts. As the body of the deceaſed particularly 1 
attracted the notice of the people, Joab, teartul it | 


might produce bad conlequences, ordered it to be 1 = 
removed to a private place at ſome diſtance; after e am, 
which he took the command of the troops, and Aa 
marched, with all expedition, in purſuit ot Sheba. ” 
In the mean time Sheba had applicd to all the me 
tribes of Iſrael, to try it he could prevail with them 90 
to take up arms againſt David; bur finding very few ben 
who were willing to engage in his mealures, he was = ...:. 
forced at laſt to ſhut himlelt up in Abel, a fortificd a. ' wa 
town belonging to the tribe of Naphtali, in the nor- the 
chern part of Judea. obt 
As toon as Joab received intelligence of Sheba's hot 
retreat, he immediately marched to the place, laid of 
ſiege to it, and made the neceilary preparations tor h jan 
an aſſault: but he was prevented from executing his life „  alo 
deſign by the interpolition of a woman, who, getting a ir 
on the top of the walls, called to the beſiegers, and = of 
delired ſhe might be permitted to {peak to their not 
general. | liſt 
This being granted, Joab approached the walls dan 
within hearing, when the woman addreſſed him as | late 
follows: “ It has (lays ſhe) been always a cultom, Ti: nn tri 
* tounded on the Jaw of God, that whenever the He- his 
* brews came betore any city, to offer peace in the g Or \ 
* firſt place, even though the inhabitants were of an- w= WOL 
other nation; much more ought it to be done to a dep 
** people, who are all of the tame blood, and the con 
greateſt part of them loyal ſubjects to the king.“ e U- N 
Joab rephed, ** He had not any ill deſign againſt the pes ratly ſtill 
ce people of the city; all he required was, that they e Fall 
** would deliver up the rebel Sheba, on doing which | Biree eas Plat 
* he would immediately raiſe the ſiege, and draw off ents. - yt 
his army. The woman begged him to deſiſt for Are. 
a ſhort time, and his requeſt ſhould be complied wer 
with, tor that the head ot Sheba ſhould be thrown tick 
to him trom the battlements. She then went to the tart 
principal people of the city, and expoſtulated with Lap: 1 
them to this effect: Will yye, (ſaid ſhe,) like traitors, een 
ſuffer your wives and children to periſh for the Erofition In d 
fake of a villain, whom none ot you know? What mcd. Met 
* has Sheba done for you that can balance the obli- 
* gations you lie under to David? Or, ſetting aſide 
all other arguments, how can you be 1o unreaton- N 
* able as to ſuppoſe that you are able to reſiſt the 
** force of ſo powerful an army as is even now be- 
fore you? Be quick in your determination, for off 
on that depends either your ſafety or immediate "3 : 
ruin.“ This had the deſired effect: Sheba was «,.; Dar; 
immediately ſeized, his head cut off, and thrown 1: 3 
over the walls to the ſoldiers. Joab, according to had 
his promiſe, immediately raiſed the ſiege, and taking, ſecd 
with him the head of Sneba, returned with his troops houf 
to Jeruſalem. David was lo plealed with his fervices cut c 
on this occaſion, that he laid aſide his former wrath, tende 
and reinſtated him in his office of captain- general 0! ©* e 
his army. 1850 2 
Some time after this there happened a moſt dread- 4 
ful famine throughout the whole country; and the legal 
Adri 
Et and | 
ak, 
ucce 
2 Sam. xix. 24. wholly free from ſuſpicion of hypocriſy. [t alive. 
Ziba neglected or refuſed to bring Mephiboſheth an aſs of his ſon, 
own, on which he might ride to David, it is unreaſonable 9 his fe 
ſuppoſe that ſo great a man as he was ſhould not be able to pre | name 
cure ſome other beaſt for the ſame purpoſe, | 2 and, 


way of mourning that Mephiboſheth made uſe of, here, and 


3 long 


> * * 
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meters) to the glory of God. 


long continnance of it (which was for three years) 
made David ſuſpect it did not proceed from any com- 
mon caule, but that it was inflicted by the immediate 
hand of God. He accordingly conſulted the Divine 
oracle, to know the occalion of it, and received tor 
antwer, that it arole trom Saul's cruelty to the Gibe- 
onites, in having killed great numbers contrary to a 
treaty which had been tacrilegiouſly made between 
him and them. In conſequence of this, David ſent 
to the Gibeonites, to know what tatistaction they de- 
lired ; who returned for antwer, that, they expected 
he would deliver into their hands ſcven of Saul s 
potterity. David immediately complied with their 
demand, by lending two ſons of Rizpah, Saul's con- 
cubine, and five of Michal, his eldett daughter, 
chooling, to prelerve Mephiboſheth, trom the great 
relpect he had tor his father (a). Thele ſeven being 
delivered to the Gibeonites, they put them to death 
by hanging them on gibbets (%; and ſoon aiter the 
\Imighty tent down rain (the want of which had oc. 
exlioned thefamine) to nouriſh the earth. Ihe ground 
was no longer parched; the country again flouriſhed, 
and its accuſtomed productions appeared in abun- 
dance- ; | 

The calamity of the famine was no ſooner re- 
moved, than David's attention was engaged in op- 
poſing the Philiſtines, who, though they had been 
greatly humbled in the beginning of his reign, hav- 
ing yet ſome gigantic men among, them, again waged 
war againſt him. 
the head of a conſiderable army, and engaging them, 
obtained a compleat victory. In this rencounter, 
however, he narrowly elcaped with his lite: tor one 
of the Philiſtines (a man of 1o large a ſize, that his 
lance weighed three hundred ſhekels) ſeeing David 
alone, and quite ſpent, turned ſhort, and tuddenly 


* {truck him to the ground: but Abiſhai, the brother 


of Joab, coming at the preciſe moment to his reliet, 
not only preſerved the king, but killed the Phi- 
liſtine. The whole army were ſo ſenſible ot the king's 
danger, and the interpoſttion of Providence for his 
latety, that the officers bound him, by an oath, never 
trom that time, perſonally to engage in battle, leſt 
his natural courage ſhould involve him in the like, 
or worle mistortunes, by means of which the nation 
would ſuſtain an irreparable lots, and the people be 
deprived of thole diſtinguiſhed bleſſings they had 
continually experienced under his government (c). 
Notwithſtanding this deteat, the Philiſtines were 


ſtill determined to diſturb the peace of Iſrael. They 


rallied their forces, and three other engagements took 
place between them and the army ot David, in all 
which the Philiſtines were deteated, and, among 
great numbers of others, tour of their gigantic men 
were [lain by David's officers. The Jail conqueſt 
{ickened the Philiſtines, and they relinquiſhed all 
tarther thoughts of interrupting; the 72 
David being now at leiſure from the toils of war, 
employed his time in compoſing hymns and pſalms, 
in different meaſures (ſuch as trimeters and penta- 


'Thete he ordered to 


(a David had given Saul his oath “ that he would not cut 
o!t his fecd after him, nor deſtroy his name out of his father's 
houſe,” Had Saul's family committed crimes worthy of death, 
David's oath would have been no reaſon againſt puniſhing them 
according to their deſerts; and ſuch puniſhment, if deſerved, 
had been no breach of his oath, If David did not cut off his 
ſecd after him, fo as to deſtroy his name out of his father's 
houſe, he did not violate his oath to Saul. Now David did not 
cut off one fingle perſon of Saul's family, whoſe death had a 
tendency to deſtroy his name out of his father's houſe. The ſeed 
1s always reckoned by the males, and not the females of a fa- 
mily; and the name in a father's houſe could only be preſerved 
by une male's deſcendants, But David gave up only two baſ- 


tards, the ſons of Rizpah, Saul's concubine, who were not the 


legal ſeed of Saul; and five of the ſons of his eldeſt daughter by 
Adriel (who could only keep up Adriel's name, and not Saul's 3 
and hereby obſerved, without the leaſt violation, his oath to 
daul. Not one of the perſons he ſurrendered was capable of 
ſucceeding Saul, eſpecially whilſt any of the male branches were 
alive. Now, at this very time. Mephiboſheth, Jonathan's eldeſt 
lon, dwelt in David's family at Jeruſalem ; and though lame in 
his feet, yet he was ſound enough to be the father of a ſon 
named Micha, who was at this time old enough to have children, 
and, indeed, had afterwards four ſons, from whom deſcended a 


He accordingly marched out at 
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be ſung by the Levites on their ſabbaths, and other 
teſtivals, accompanied with teveral mulical inſtru 
ments he had provided tor the purpoſe. 

The cheit of theic inſtruments were, a ten ſtringed 
harp, which was touched with a quill ; a pialtery 
ot twelve itrings, played upon with the tingeis; and 
leveral large cymbals ot brats, 

The king had at this time about him great num 
bers ot men of the molt approved courage, thirty- 
leven of whom he called his Hertie, they having 


OF THE 


performed exploits ot the moſt dangerous and lur- ! 


my! 


prizing nature. Ot thete we ſhall only take notice 
of the actions of tive, by which atolerable idea may 
be tormed ot the atchievements of the relt. 

The hrit of thele was Iflam, the ton of Achem, 
who, in one encounter, broke into the ranks ot the 
enemy, and, with his own hands, laid Soo dead at his 
teet. 

The next was Eleazar, the fon of Dodo, who dil- 
tinguiſhed himſelt tor his great valour and ſtrength, 
in an engagement at which David was prelent. The 
Philittines were ſo numerous, that the Hraclites gave 
way and fled ; but Hlcazar maintained his ground, 
and encountering the enemy, made ſuch a dreadtul 
laughter among them, that his [word in a man- 
ner {tuck to his right hand with their blood. "This 
example ot bravery animated the whole army, who 
immediately returned, and falling vigoroully on the 
Philiſtines, they were totally deteated, and the greater 
part lain. 

Ihe third was Sebas, the lon of Tus. 
allo, in an engagement with the Philiſtines, main- 


This chief 
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tained his ground with ſuch courage, atter the 1 


raclites had given way, that he put them to flight, 
and, from his valour, obtained a complcat con- 
queſt. 'Thefe three heroes, beſides the feats already 
mentioned, pertormed one of a very ſingular nature 
in conjunction. The army ot the Philiitines lay in 
the valley of Rephaim, between David's camp and 
Bethlehem, where they had I:kewile 2 garrilon. Da— 
vid intimated a delire ot having tome water from the 
well ot Bethlehem, which being heard by theſe three 
chiets, they found their way through the enemy's 
camp, and having drawn ſome water out of the well, 
returned uninterrupted (the Philitlines {taring at 
them with diſtinguiſhed amazement as they paſſed ) 
and prelented it to the king. When David under- 
ſtood at what price it had been purchaſed, even at 
the moſt imminent hazard of their lives, he would 
not touch it, but giving God thanks tor their latety, 
poured it on the ground as an offering to the Lord. 

1 he fourth of thele champions was Abithai, the 
brother of Joab, who, in one day, flew zoo of the 
Philiſtines with his own hands. 5 

The fifth and laſt we ſhall mention was Benaiah, a 
man of a ſacerdotal family. He was challenged by 
two brothers (Moabites) famous for their military 
exploits, whom he tought and flew, He likewile 
engaged with an Egyptian, a man of prodigious 
ſtrength and ſize. His adverlary was well provided 
with arms, and himſelf almoltdetenceleſs; butcloſing 


numerous poſterity, amounting in the whole (ſons and grand- 
ſons included) to not leſs than one hundred and fifty. This was 
undoubtedly a farther proof that David did not violate his oath 
to Saul in his treaty with the Gibeonites ; but, on the contrarv, 
that he took every meaſure his thoughts could project of ſtrictly 
preſerving it. 

(b) The ſacred text informs ns, that, as foon as Rizpah knew 
of this, ſhe had a tent, made of ſackcolth, pitched near the place, 
in which ſhe reſided, and kept watch night and day, to prevent 
the birds and beaſts from doing any hurt to the dead bodies. 
That when David was informed of her pious care, he was moved 
thereby to take up the bones of Saul, and Jonathan his ſon, 
(which had been buried u der a tree at Jabeſh Gilead) and, to- 
gether with theſe ſeven ſufferers of the fame family, gave them 
an honourable interment in the ſepulchre of Kiſh, the father of 
Saul, at Zelah, in the count:y of Benjamin. 

e The pronibition of David's going again to battle is thus 
beautifully expreſſed in the ſcriptures: ** Thou ſhalt go no more 
out with us to battle, that thou quench not the light of Itrael;“ 
2 Sam. xxi. 17, Good kings are, in ler pure, juitly called the 
light of the people, (1 Kings xi. 35.) becauſe the beauty and 
glory, the conduct and direction, the comfort and ſafety, and 
welfare of a people, depend on, and are derived trom, good 
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with him, ke wreſted his ſpear from his hands, and 
killed him with his own weapon, Bur he pertormed 
another atchievement {till more extraordinary than 
the tormer. A lion had fallen into a pit trom whence 
he could not extricate himſelf; and there being at the 
ſame time a deep ſnow, the mouth of the pit (being 
narrow) was almoſt cloled, which occaſtoned the 
lion to ſet up a molt hideous roar. Benaiah, direct- 
ed by the noile, went to the place, and immediately 
deſcending into the pit, ſtruck the lion with his 
club, and killed him. 

Such were the exploits performed by theſe five 
champions; and the other thirty-two were no leis 
diſtinguiſhed for their military proweſs. 

David, whatever was the occaſion of it, ſuddenly 
took it into his head that he would know the num- 
ber of his people, forgetting the command ot Moles, 
who had ſaid, that, on ſuch occaſions, there ſhould 

z iv. be an oblation of halt a ſhekel by the head offered 


Paint to the Lord. le accordingly gave orders to his 

ples chief officers to go through the whole kingdom, and 

be bum bring him an account ot all the people. Joab en- 

_—_— deavourcd to remonſtrate againſt it, in a manner more 

modeſt than was cuſtomary with him: but the king's 

orders were poſitive; upon which Joab, with other 

officers to aſſiſt him, began on the caſt ſide of the 

river Jordan, went round by the other parts of Ca- 

naan, and returned to Jeruſalem ar the end of nine 

months and twenty days. By the eſtimate he brought 

there appeared to be $00,000 men fit to bear arms, 

and 500,000 in the tribe of Judah only; excluſive of 

the tribes of Levi and Benjamin, whom he had not 
numbered. 

David had no ſooner received the account than his 

heart mil2ave him. He knew he had offended the 

David te. Almighty in what he had done, and intreated par- 

pents and don by the moſt tervent prayers and ſupplication. 

— Soon after the prophet Gad was ſent to him with an 

offer of three things for his choice; namely, a ſeven 

years famine; a perſecution from his enemies for 

The pro- three months; or a peſtilence for three days, The 

phet pro- Choice of ſuch great evils exceedingly perplexed and 


poſes three confounded David.“ It (tays he) I chooſe the fa- 
dds ments. ©. mine, it will appear as if I had more care for my- 

ſelf than my people, as it is very unlikely 1 ſhould 
© be diſtreſſed for the want of bread. It I chooſe a 
* courle of unſucceſsful battles with the enemy, it 
will appear the ſame, having ſtrong holds and cal- 


cc 


David tles to which I can fly for latety. Bur for the laſt, 
chootes the it is a calamity common as well to kings as ſub- 
mazment * jects, and which ſtrikes terror into all without diſ- 
wence, © tinction.. I had rather fall into the hands of God, 


than thoſe of our enemies.” David having made 


choice of the peſtilence, God was pleaſed to fend it 
immediately among the people, and it raged with 
luch irreſiſtible violence, that in a very ſhort time it 
rook oft no leis than 70,000 fouls. It began in the 
extreme part of the kingdom, and made haſty ad- 
Dire effect vances towards Jeruſalem, which, when the king 
vi the peſti- and the inhabitants heard, they cloathed themſelves 


on, in ſackcloth, and, with all humility, cried unto 
God for mercy. 

Kerem A little before the offering up of the evening ſa- 

humila- Crifice, there appeared an angel (a) over Jeruſalem, 

— brandiſhing a flaming word, as if going to deſtroy 

it; upon which David exclaimed, ** Lord, puniſh 

the ſhepherd, but prelerve the theep : pour down 

thy wrath on me and my family, but let me be- 

*© teech of thee to ſpare the innocent people; for *tis 

** I alonewho have offended rhee.” The Almighty 

| was pleated to liſten to his prayers, by immediately 

oon Da- putting a flop to the peſtilence, He alſo ordered 

Sees David, by the mouth of the prophet Gad, to go, 

eetilence Without delay, to the threſhing-floor of Araunah, 

ales, the Jebuſite, there to erect an altar, and offer up 1a- 


crifices. David obeyed the Divine commands ; and 
when he came to the place found Araunah threſhing 
his corn, who no ſooner ſaw David than he ran to 
meet him, and after paying reverence, aſked him 


{a) The judgment againſt David for his tranſgreſſions was 
ſuficiently viſible, otherwiſe he could not have ſeen the form that 
the deſtroying angel aſſumed ; but here we find, that as a molt 
pious man and a good ſovereign, he repents of thoſe fins he 
had committed in the mott voluntary manner; and while 
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why he came there, and what commands he had for 
his ſervant, © I came (ſays David) to purchate 
* your threſhing-floor, in order to raiſe an altar on 
it, and to offer ſacrifices to God.” Araunah re- 
plied, ** Not only my threſhing-floor, but all that ! 
* have is at my lord's ſervice gratis; and I humbly 
„ beſcech God that he will be pleated to accept your 
„ ſacrifice.” David thanked him for his generous 
offers; but told him, he could not accept of them; 
for that it mult be a purchale, and not a gift, as it 
would not be right to offer a ſacrifice at the expence 
of another. He therefore gave him fifty ſhekels of 
ſilver for the threſhing- floor and ſome oxen, and bat 
immediately offered up ſacrifices to God, who, in dne 
conlequence thereof, was plealed to reinitate him in wτπντ 
his favour. This was the place where Abraham g 
brought his ſon Iſaac to ſacrifice; but jult as he was Au 
about to commit the deed, there ſuddenly appeared 
1 which he took, and ſacrificed inſtead of his 
on. 

David was ſo happy in the thoughts of his pray- 
ers being received by the Almighty, and his ſacrifices 
accepted, that, as a memento, he called the whole 
place The Altar of the People, and reſolved to build a 
temple in it to the honour of God. This was agree- , . 
able to what was afterwards predicted by the Al- 4“ 
mighty, who ſent his prophet to tell David, that a way: 
temple ſhould be built in that place by his ton, who 
ſhould ſucceed him in the government of IIrael. In 
conſequence of this prediction he thought his time 
could not be better employed, than in making ſome 
neceſſary preparations tor ſo great a work. He there- 
fore appointed people to take an account of all the 
ſtrangers in his dominions, then umber of whom, 
upon an eſtimate given, amounted to one hundred 
and eighty thouſand. Of theſe he appointed eighty 
thouſand to be hewers of ſtone, and the reſt to be 
labourers, except three thouſand five hundred, who 
were to act as ſuperintendants over the reſt. He 
likewiſe got together great quantities of iron, brats, 
and cedar wood; the latter of which, by his par- 
ticular requeſt, was ſent him from Pyre and Sidon. 


When his friends aſked him the cauſe of his gather- ws 
ing together all theſe materials, he told them, they whe 
were to lie by till his ſon ſhould have occaſion tor 06 
them in building the temple, when it would: both ae 
ſave time, and be the means of expediting the work; np 
tor as yet he was too young and inexperienced to en- | b I 
ter upon ſo important an undertaking. _ Fark 
CHAP. XI. * 
Darid gives Solomon orders for the building of a lem — oh 
ple. Adonijab claims the ſucceſſion. His ſchemes are TH 
fruſtrated. David cauſes Solomon to be anointed king. gene 
Addreſſes the people and his ſon Solomon, who is declar- 2 
ed king a ſecond time. 7 85 
COME time after this David ſummoned together 9 *R Hr 
the princes of the reſpective tribes, accompa- cr" WT: jj. 
nied by bis ſon Solomon; to the latter of whom he +" men 
gave a ſtrict charge, that, as ſoon as he came to the pany 
throne, he would immediately enter upon the buiid- ©: =/ N. 
ing of a temple to the honour and worſhip of God. tion 
I would have done it (lays he) myſelf, 4 being inge 
frequently in war, and conſequently polluted with Ado 
* blood, I was expreſsly forbidden by the Divine * ſtron 
* command, and the work reſerved tor you, my = him 
* ſon, whom God has predicted ſhall ſucceed me 1 clare 
* inthe kingdom. Let me, therefore, beſeech you, ſuch 
ſince the Fienighity, even betore you was born, de- dang 
** ſigned you to be king, to endeavour to behave 532 
** yourlſelt in all things worthy of his Providence, by David repai 
ſtrictly obſerving piety, juſtice, and fortitude. , .., kane with 
„Keep his commandments and laws, as taught us ,;,." ſon $ 
* by Moles,and ſuffer not others to tranſgreſs them. b-*7, he h 
„As to the temple, which God has appointed you VWhil 
* to build in your reign, I beg you will attend ro 1t 
e with the greateſt diligence, and be not in the leaſt 8 
— — (a | 
” nat If 


he looks upon himſelf as the procuring cauſe of all the 
evils that had happened, he begs that God would wreak 
his vengeance upon him, and not upon his people, who were 
innocent, 
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nn Ot peace, and a happy adminiſtration. 


« Aiſpirited at the importance of the undertaking, 
« for it ſhall be my care to have all the materials in 
« rexdineſs againſt you ſucceed to the government. 
« ] have already laid up ten thouſand talents of gold, 


and an hundred thouſand of ſilver ; but of brats 


and iron a quantity not to be ſummed; and of 
« wood and ſtone an immenſe ſtore: beſides which! 
« have engage! many thouſands of. carpenters and 
« maſons, whom you can readily ſupply with all ne- 
« ceflaries. Attend, therefore, diligently to your 
« hulineſs, the finiſhing of which will be lo accept- 
able to God, that he will be your perpetual pro, 
tector: you will live happy, and die in peace. 

Having ſaid this, he exhorted the princes of the 
tribes to aſſiſt his fon in the undertaking, and to be 


particularly attentive to their religious duties, in do- 


ing which they would be rewarded with the fruits 
5 He deſired, 
that when the temple was finiſhed, they would place 
the ark therein, and all the ſacred veſſels belonging to 
it; tor the reception of which, he ſaid, a temple 
ought to have been built long ago, if their toretathers 
hau not neglected the commands of God when they 
firſt got poſleſſion of that conutry. Thele laſt ex- 
hortations David gave not only to his lon, but allo 
to the Princes. . / 

Though David was at this time only ſeventy years 
of age, yet he became very infirm, and was afflicted 
with a diſeale, reſembling the dead palſy, which ſo 
chilled his blood, that he could not be kept warm, 
more eſpecially in his bed. In conſequence of this 
1 conſultation was held among the phylicians, who 
adviſed, that, to ſupply him with natural heat, a vir- 
gin ſhould lie in the lame bed with him. Accord- 
ingly one Abiſhag, a young and beautiful woman of 
Shunam, belonging to the tribe of Iſſachar, was 
brought to him, and made his concubinary wife; but 
David had never any carnal knowledge of her, be- 
ing, trom his infirmities, incapable of poſſeſſing con- 
nubial cnjoyments. EI 

David, being now grown almoſt inactive from 
natural infirmities, Adonijah, who (next after Abla- 
lom) was his eldeſt fon, taking advantage of his im- 
pertections, entertained thoughts of aſſuming the 
ſovereignty, on a preſumption that his father either 
could nor, or would not, obſtruct him. He was, 
indeed, a prince of exquiſite beauty, greatly admired 
by the people, and particularly indulged (a) by his 
tarher. He was much of the fame diſpoſition as his 
brother, and followed the ſame meatures, having let 
up a pompous equipage, retained a prodigious num- 
ber of attendants, and lived in the moſt ſumptuous 
manner. | = 

Adonijah had gained over to his party Joab, the 
generab of the forces, and Abiathar, the high-prieſt, 
by whole advice he invited all his brothers, (except 
Solomon, ) and all the great men of Judah, (except 
Nathan, the prophet, Benaiah, captain ot the guards, 
and the officers of the army, who, with Zadock, the 
prieſt, were not tor him,) to a ſumptuous entertain- 
ment, the deſign of which was, as loon as the com- 
pany began to be merry, to proclain him kin 

Nathan, the prophet, who knew God's den na- 
tion, David's choice, and the peoples' intereſt, = 
ing received intelligence of the meeting appointed by 
Adonijah, gave information of it to Bathſheba, 
ſtrongly adviſing her to go to the king, and preſs 
him, in the moſt urgent manner, immediately to de- 
clare Solomon his ſucceſſor; things being come to 


luch an extremity, as to threaten the moſt imminent 
danger. 


Bathſheba, taking Nathan's advice, immediately 


da repaired to the king, and having acquainted him 
with Adonijah's conſpiracy, begged him to name her 
lon Solomon his ſucceſſor, agreeable to the promiſe 


he had formerly made, and ratified with an oath. 
While ſhe was with the king, Nathan entered the 


—4 . * . 

(It 1s remarked of David, that one of his great faults, and 
2 hat led him into many premunires, was, his extraordinary in- 
Cnigench of his children, of whom he was 1» fond, that heſeems 
F ave overlooked their errors, and not reoroved them, though 

© was bound to do it by a plain law, (Levit, xix. 17.) and 
cod got but know that the high-prieſt, Eli, was ſeverely puniſh- 
ed tor ſuch neglect. 

(% In theſe da 


ys It was a Capital offence to ride upon the 
No. 10 
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apartment, and confirmed all ſhe had ſaid relative to thin | 
the conſpiracy. In conicquence of this David im- ti wwe 
mediately declared Solomon his tucceilor, and com- Rande 
manded Zadock, the pricit, Nathan, the prophet, and is 
Benaiah, the captain of his guards, with the other 

othcers and minitters ot ſtate, to mount Solomon on 

the mule (4+) he was accultemed to ride himiclt ; and 

having in this manner conducted him to Gihon, Za- he 
dock and Nathan ſhould anoint him with holy ol; ce e 
atter which, by ſound of trumpet, they ſhould ro- 
claim him King. All this was accordingly done; 9%! 
atter which Solomon vas conducted back to Jeruia- Se 
lem, amidit the ſhouts and acclamations ot the 
people. 

When Adonijah and his company heard of the! 
proceedings (which was at the time they were jutt on 
the point ot proclaiming hun king) they were all 
thrown into the utmoſt contuſion. Feartul of the . 
conlequences that might entue, they immediately dil- dee 
peried, and cach ſhitted tor himtelf. Adonijah, ature. = 
their leader, fled to the altar tor ſanctuary, where he 
continued tor lome time, till, having obtained of 
Solomon a promile of hte, on condition that he 
would never make any future attempt againſt his go. Gans fore 
vernment, he was admitted into the king's prelence, “““ 
where he made his obedience to Solomon, in token ot 
thanktulnels tor his pretervation, and in acknow- 
ledgment of his luperiority, 

David, thinking the inauguration of Solomon kad 
been too haity and private, determined to have it re- 
peated in a more public manner, in the city ot ]e- 
rulalem. On this occalion he ſummoned all the 
Fer ae of the tribes, together with the prieſts and 

evites, among whom, on examination, there ap— 
peared to be 38,000, from thirty to litty years of age. 

Out ot theſe he appointed 23,000 to attend the build- nr 
ing ot the temple; 6,000 as judges over the peopic ; ue the 
4000 as porters to the | loule of God; and as many b 
choriiters to attend Divine tervice, and play on the Watz 
inſtruments he had made for the purpole. Theſe he del, and 
divided into families; and, on ſcparating the prieſts ene them 
trom the reſt ot the tribes, tound them to conlitt of (4 
twenty-four ; ſixtcen deſcended from Ileazar, and 
eight from Ithamar. He appointed that cach thould 
atrend the temple certain days, that is, trom Sab- 
bath to Sabbath. "The lots of the whole were caſt in 
the prelence of David, Zadock and Abiathar, the 
prieits, and the heads ot the tribes. That lot that 
came out firſt took the pre-eminence, and the reit in 
their turns as they happened to be drawn. He allo 
divided the tribe of Levi into twenty four parts, or 
claſſes, who, by lot, were to attend the prieſts in the 
eee way ot religious duties. But the grearctt 

onour he copferred on the polterity of Moles, to 
whom he committed the truſt of the holy treaſures, 
and rhe donations that might arile trom royal bene- 
tactions. 

After this he divided his whole army into twenty- Aae 
four parts, with their captains, centurions, and tri- like methvs 
bunes. Each diviſion conſiſted of 24,000 men, who, » tie 
in their turns, were to guard king Solomon thirty“ 
days together, attended by their centurions and tri- 
bunes; andover each diviſion was placed an officer, 

a man of probity and integrity, as a judge, to admi- 
niſter juſtice. He likewilcappointed overſcers of the 
king's treaſury, vineyards, lands, flocks, herds, &c. appoints 

Having made theſe regulations, David called to- menu ct- 
gerher an aſſembly of the magiſtrates, princes of the **** 
tribes, the officers of the army, and thoſe who had 
the care of the revenue; when, placing himſelf on an 
eminence, he addreſſed them as follows: 


inen. 


* Brothers, and countrymen, 


* The reaſon of my having called you together is α « 
to inform you of my ardent deſire that a temple , 
ſhould be erected to « honour of God; for the do- woorning the 
ing of which I have laid up great quantitics both of =mple. = 


king's aſs or mule, to fit upon the throne, or to handle his 
ſceptre, without his orders; whereas, on the contrary, to have 
the honour to ride on the king's beaſt, by his appointment, was 
the highelt dignity that could be beflowed on a ſubject. It was 
always conſidered in this light by the Perſians, as appears from 


= {lory of Mordecai, in the ſtixth chapter of the Book of Ell. 
er. 


* * o 
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torbid me doing it myſelt, on account of my having 
embrued my hands in the blood of your enemies; 


| 
gold and ſilver. God, by his prophet Nathan, has 


but he has appointed my ſon and ſucceſſor to execute 


| 
1 
1 it in my ſtead. Now, ſince you knowour forefather Ja- 
0 cob had twelve ſons, and Judah was appointed king 
| over them; and that I, having fix brothers, was pre- 
| terred to them, and received the kingdom at the hands 
of God, to their ſatisfaction; I therefore entreat my 
il {ons not to be concerned in any rebellion againſt So- 
lomon, who now hath received the government, but 
0 to believe God choſe him to ve king, and, on . that 
| account, with pleaſure, pay obedience to his autho- 
rity. It God had been pleaſed that a ſtranger ſhould 
| have enjoyed the chief command, it would have been 
the duty of every one chearfully to have owned their 
| allegiance to him; but nowa brother has ariſen to ſo 
| high a pinnacle of honour, how great ought to be 
4 your joy at ſo happy an appointment! My prayer is, 
[1 that the promiſes God has vouchſafed to make may 
have the deſired effect; and that the peaceful admi- 
| nmiſtration under the reign of Solomon, my lon, (ſaid 
| David's par- David, addreſſing himielf to Solomon,) will be al- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
g 
| 


ticular ad- 


ſuredly confirmed to you, if you live an holy life, do 


dreſles to 


Solomon, Juſtice, and preſerve the laws of your country; but 


it you do not, you will live miſerable, and die un- 
lamented.” 


a ſon, in the preſence of all the people, a plan of the 
*I hum we m®- intended temple; the foundation and ſuperſtructure 


temple, and Of it; the heighth and breadth; the number of pri- 
vate cells, with their dimenſions; and how many veſſels 


| 
1 
| When David had finiſhed his ſpeech, he gave his 


the order 


ll! andform * ſhould be provided of gold and ſilver, with the pre- 
10 ry apparatus Ciſe weight of each; after which he exhorted him to 
| undertake the building with the utmoſt cheartulnels, 
| 1 He then deſired the princes of the tribe of Levi to 
| principal of Give their aſſiſtance in the undertaking, notonly in re- 


the tribe of Yard to his ſon's youth and inexperience, but in re- 
He told them 


' Teri to lend yerence to the Divine commiſſion. | 
5 won the the work could not be attended with any great diffi- 
Mi „can. Culty, he having already provided many talents of 


| gold, but ſtill more of ſilver; great ſtore of wood, 
| emeralds, and all other kinds of precious ſtones; 
| with a prodigious number of maſons, carpenters, and 
j other workmen. I have, likewile, (lays he,) re- 


{ if ** {erved 3oco talents of the pureſt gold, out ot my 
"nt ** own ſtore, for adorning the holy place, and the 
{if „ chariot of God, that is, the ark, which is to be 

1 <* ornamented with a cherub at each end, whole ex- 
il ** panded wings will cover the whole.” 


The purport As ſoon as David had done ſpeaking, not only the 
1 — LN princes and prieſts, but likewiſe the whole multitude, 
Nt * ſhewed their zeal tor promoting the work, every one 
5 approved, Contributing ſomething in proportion to their cir- 

cumſtances. They likewiſe promiſed to contribute 

10,000 talents of gold, as many of ſilver, and the like 
: number of ſhekels. In ſhort, ſo great was the zeal 
iy of the people for having this work executed, that if 
wh any perſon had in his poſſeſſion a precious ſtone, he 
[i | brought it to David to be put into the treaſury, the 
14 care of which was entruſted to one Jalus, a deicen- 
5 dant ot Moſes. 


It David was fo pleaſed at this great readineſs of the 


prayers to God on the occaſion, calling him the Fa- 
ther and Creator of the univerſe; the Maſter of all 


(4 The ſenſe of the two charges given by David to his ſon 

; Solomon relative to Joab and Shimei, are thus expreſſed by the 
þ learned Biſhop Patrick. Speaking of the firtt, he ſays, Thou 
** rememberett what Joab did unto me; with what inſolence he 
treated me in the time of the war againit Abſalom ; how, 
** contrary to my orders, he {lew him, and afterwards talked to 
me in a mrancing and imperious manner. Thou remem- 
bereft what he did to Amalia, whom I intended to have put 
in his place, and made the general of all my forces; and 
*© what to Abner, who adhered to the houſe of Saul. The in- 

| Jury done to theſe two brave men redounds upon me, ſince 
they were both under my protection, and both murdered, 
40 batcly murdered, becaule J had an eſteem for them; and till 
Ju:uce be done to their murderer, (vw hich J, in my life-time, 
1 pp have had not power tO GO) their innocent blood will not depart 
| frem my bens. Do thou, therefore, take care to atlvil it; and 


«4+ 
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people to facilitate the work, that he offered up his 
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things both divine and human; the preſerver of the 


Book V1 


Hebrew nation, and the fountain of all that happy 7 
and peaceable government they had ſo long enjoyed, 2 
He then wiſhed all happineſs to the people in future, ] 
and commanded them to offer up their praiſes to God. 
They immediately obeyed his commands, tell on the 
ground, and worſhipped; after which they unani- P 
mouſly returned their thanks to David tor the great **; ” 
benefits they had received under his adminiſtration. A wn 
The next day (after offering up ſacrifices in -abun- * 
dance) Solomon was again anointed, and acknow. i c 
ledged, by all the people, their lawtul king. He - 
was afterwards conducted to the palace, and placed = 
on his father's throne, from which time the people 
paid him their true ire rs Zadock, by the ge- * 
neral voice of the people, was declared high-prieſt, 
in the room of Abiathar, who had publicly eſpouſed * 
the intereſt of Adonijah. 2 
HA. . | 1 
44 ö 
David's laſt charge to his ſon Solemen. His death and « | 
burial. 403 
| ( 
SHORT time after this, David perceiving his dif. : x. I 
A ſolution was near at hand, called tor his fon So. ;,,.. pul; 
omon, and gave him this, his laſt exhortation : ** [| «:.... It u 
am now (lays he) * common to all, Act. 
&* but to a place from whence no traveller returns. of it 
* Wherefore, while I an, yet living, let me remind wy trav 
you of thole things I have before ſaid to you; i” _ 
* namely, that you exercile your authority with a oy 
6C6..3 - f 1 % 5 Jud: 
juſtice over your ſubjects, humbly obey God, | Day 
V ho has been pleaſed to beſtow the government on : 3 
you, and carefully oblerve thoſe laws and com- be i 
© mandments which he has tranſmitted to you from 9 of it 
* our great legiſlator Moles. Be carctul that you order 
are not induced to violate thele injunctions, either ſent | 
from the flatteries of your courtiers, your own of hi: 
corrupt deſires, or any other cauſe whatever. If the n 
* you do, be aſſured your great and Divine Pro- 81 au 
** tector will immediately forſake you; whereas, bog . 
on the contrary, it you behave yourſelf towards ba 2 
* him as you ought, and as I molt ſincerely wiſh, 5 ” ' 
vou will confirm the kingdom to your poſterity; = «wi 
Ino other houle but ours will ſway the ſceptre of pe. „ wh 


** the Hebrews, but it will be continued to you 
* and yours for ever. Forget not the crimes of 
„ Joab, who, through jealouly, put to death two 
juſt and faithful generals, namely, Abner, the ſon 
* of Ner, and Amaſa, the ſon of Ithra: puniſh 
him for their deaths, as you ſhall think fit; for 
** being more powerful than myſelf, he has hitherto 
* elcaped the threats of juſtice. I beſeech you to 
do all the good offices you can for the ſons of 
** Barzillai, the Gileadite, not under the light of an 
obligation, but as an acknowledgement for the 
* great benefits I received trom their tather dur- 
ing my baniſhment, which I reckon as a debt in- 
* cumbent on our whole family to diſcharge. As 
* for Shimei, the Benjamite, who reviled me in 
the days of my perſecution, and whom I atter- 
* wards pardoned, you may act with him as you 
think proper; bur I Boa not have him elcape 
* unpuniſhed”. (a) 


A ſhort time after David had delivered this ex- p, 
hortation to his fon, he gave up the ghoſt, in the gu! 
97 INT 
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„whenever he commits any tranſgreſſion againſt thee, let the 
«© blood of theſe two valuable men be charged to his account; 

« and let him, as he has long deſerved, be put to death.“ 
Speaking of Shimei, he ſays, ** Thou haſt Shimei with thee, 
and ſome ſhare, perhaps, he may have in thy favour; but 
«« truſt him not; he is no friend to kings, or kingly pow?! 
„% Remember what he did to me in my diſtreſs; how bitterly, 
* how virulently he curſed me to my face; and I make 10 
«© doubt, but that he would do the ſame to thee in the Ike cit- 
„ cumſtances. I forgave him in my exile, becauſe I looked 
« upon him as an inſtrument in God's hands, to humble me 
for my great offence. I forgave him, in my return home, 
© becauſe he came to me when my heart was open, and un- 
«« willing to damp the joy of my reſtoration with the effuſion 
« of any blood. I promiſed him his life; and let not that 
«*« promiſe be violated in my days: but what I did is no rule or 
I 4% obligation 
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71ſt year of his age, and 4oth of his reign ; ſeven of 


Which he governed in Hebron, and thirty-three in 
Jeruſalem (4). 


Ile was a man of moſt diſtinguiſhed courage, and 

Nefled all the qualities neceſſary for the forming of 
a great king. He was temperate, meck, bountitul, 
and humane, and never [tained the greatneſs of his 
authority in any inſtance, except in the caſe of 
Uriah's wife. He lett a greater treaſure behind him 
than had been done by any of his predeceſſors; and 
the purpoſes to which he aſſigned the greater part of 
ir rendered his name immortal (4). 


He was buried at Jeruſalem with great pomp and 


magnificence; and his ton Solomon depolited in his. 


monument an ineſtimable treaſure. Some idea may be 


Re 


«« obligation to thee, Let him not die, however, for his of- 
*« fence againſt me; but rather watch his conduct, and, if he 
« ſhould chance to give thee a freſh occaſion, be ſure to lay 
«« hold of it, becauſe it is not in his nature to be a good ſub- 
4 ze.” 

7a) David was buried, with great pomp, in that part of the 
city of Jeruſalem which himſelf had taken from the Jebuines, 
and called, after his own name, The City of David. His ſe- 
pulchre was always held in the greateſt veneration by the Jews, 
It was in being in St. Peter's time; for ſo he tells the people, 
Acts ii. 29. Dio (in the life of Adrian) informs us that part 
of it was fallen down in the emperor Adrian's reign. Modern 
travellers deſcribe ſome magnincent monuments hewed in a rock 
not far from Jerulalem, which are doubtleſs very antient; but 
they do not agree that they are the ſepulchres of the kings of 
Judah. It is, however, ſomewhat ſtrange, that the place of 
David's ſepulchre (which both the Chaldeans and Romans, 
when they took Jeruſalem, thought proper to ſpare) ſhould now 
be ſo entirely loſt, that, for many years paſt, not the leaſt traces 
of it have been to be found. But though Providence has ſo 
ordered it, that the place of David's ſepulchre ſhould not at pre- 
ſent be known, yet there does not want an eternal monument 
of his moſt excellent genius. 'The Book of Pſalms, which, for 
the molt part, was compoſed by him, doth publiſh the glory of 
its author mors than the molt pompous eulogies ; aud the ſon of 
Sirach has conſecrated an epitaph to his memory, which will 
remain when braſs and marble ſhall be no more. As the fat 
** (fayshe) is taken away from the peace-offering, ſo was David 
** choſen from the people of Iſrael. He played with lions as 
wich kids, and with bears as with lambs, He flew a giant 
wen he was young, and took away reproach from the peo- 


| 
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formed of the great riches Solomon depoſited in his 
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father's tomb from the following circumſtances. 


When Antiochus, ſurnamed the Pious, the ſon of 
Demetrius, laid fiege to Jeruſalem, Hyrcanus, the 
high-prieſt, offered him a certain ſum oft money if he 


would raiſe the ſiege, and draw off his army. his 
2 m0ane@g was accepted by Antiochus; upon which. 
Iyrcanus, not having any other method of tultill:ng 
the treaty, broke open David's tomb, trom whence 
he took zoo talents of gold, with part of which hc 
paid the ſum agreed on, and Antiochus wnnediately 
raiſed the ſiege. 


Many years after this king Herod opened another 
part of David's tomb, from whence he took treatures 
ot great value; of which we thall ipeak more at 
large in the Sixteenth Book of this work. 


„ ple; for he called upon the Moſt High Lord, and he gave 
„ ſtrength to his right hand to ſlay this mighty warrior, and to 
ſet up the horn of his people. So the people honoured him 
With ten thouſands, and praiſed him in the bleſlings of the 
Lord] for he deſtroyed the enemies on every fide, and broupht 
„ to nought the Philiitines his adverſaries. In all his works he 
„ pratſed the Holy One Moſt High, and bleſſed the Lord with 
„ words of glory. He let fingers alſo before the altar, that, by 
«© their voices, they might make ſweet melody, and daily fing 
«« praiſes in their ſongs, He beautified their feaſts, and fer 
their ſolemn times in perfect order. The Lord took away 
* his fins, and exalted his horn for ever. He gave him a co— 
*« venant of kings, and a throne of glory in Iſrael,” 
Eccleſiaſticus, chap. xlvii. 2, &c. 

(6) A very learned and celebrated writer, in deſcribing the 
character of David, ſays, that his life was loaded with ſuch a 
multiplicity of the moſt ſingular tranſactions, that, to give it in a 
compaſs uſual to other diſtinguiſhed characters, would not be to 
do him that juſtice his great merit deſerves, He then proceeds 
to relate the principal incidents that occurred from his firſt be- 
coming popular to the period that produced his diſſolution ; and 
concludes with the following obſervations: ““ Such (ſays he) 
are the outlines of a Jewiſh prince, whom Chriſtians juſtly 
« extol as @ man after God's own heart; whom God himlelt 
called to be king over Iſrael ; who faithfully anſwered the 
% purpoſe for which God raiſed him; in whoſe family he ella- 
„ bliſhed the throne; with whom he made an everlaſting co- 
„ venant; aud who was the great progenitor of the Meſhai 
*© himſelf, who now reigns over all, and fall reign 1i/! all his 
© enemies are put under bis feet.“ 


End of the SEvEnNTna Book. 
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[Including a Period of about One Hundred and Seventeen Years.] 


HAF. I. 


Solomon ſucceeds his father on the throne of Iſrael. Ado- 
nijah concerts a ſcheme for 47 N05 ing bim. Ile is aſ- 
fiſted by Abiathar, Joab, and Shimet. Solomon detetts 

* the ſcheme, and avenges himſelf on the authors. 

HE virtues and proweſs of king David, 

with the ſingular benefits his ſubjects de- 
rived from him, conſidered both as a ſtateſ- 
man andwarrior, during an auſpicious reign, 
have been fully treated of in the foregoing book. 
On his demile his fon Solomon, who had been by 
<1>mon's him declared king of Iſrael, aſſumed the reins of go- 
acceſion to vernment amidſt the joyful acclamations of the peo- 
the throne ple. He received, upon the occaſion, the congratu- 
ande ſatory addreſſes of the heads of all the tribes, with 
ons of the their warmelt wiſhes that he might rule long and 
people. happily. 

Solomon, however, was no ſooner ſeated on the 
throne, than a circumſtance occurred, which, tho? 
diſagreeable, laid him under a neceſſity of putting 
into {peedy execution the commands of his dying fa- 
ther. Adonijah, his elder brother, who, during the 

doeh life of David, made ſeveral bold attempts to gain 

applies to Poſſeſſion of the regal authority, now 7 lied to 

Bathſheba Bathſheba, the king's mother, and ſaluted her with 

toobtin® thoſe blandiſhments which ſeldom fail of effect. When 

on to he perceived that ſhe was rendered complacent by 
marry Abi- his aſhduities, he intimated, ** That « 29 h the 
ms crown was his right both by ſeniority, as well as the 
will of the people, yet, as it was transterred to Solo- 
mon, her ton, according to the Divine pleaſure, he 
was contented to act in ſubordination to him, and 


1 Kings ii. 


(a) It was formerly very cuſtomary among princes to em- 
ploy their ollicers, or greateſt confidants, in ſuch like execu— 
tions, Among the Romans the ſoldiers were always the per- 
ſons who carried to p iſon, to torture, or to execution, ſuch as 
were found gui of any offence ; and this Tertuliian makes 
an argument to Ciſſuzde Chriſtians from engaging in the wars, 
left ther: by they ſhould be obhged to impriſon, puniſh, or exe- 
cute malefactors. Is. Dan. ii. 24, we read, that Nebuchad- 
„ nezzar ſent .Arioch, who was chief commander of his troops, 


S 


erfectly ſatisfied with his preſent ſtation ; that he 

ad only to requeſt of her that ſhe would uſe her 
intereſt with her ſon to obtain the royal conſent to his 
taking Abiſhag to wife.” Bathſheba immediately 
E to comply with his requeſt, and encouraged 

im to hope for a joyful event, perſuaded, that her 
ſon would hardly refuſe the joint petitions of two of 
his neareſt relatives, in a matter of ſuch importance 
as the preſent. She accordingly repaired to the 
king upon the ſubject of Adonyah's requeſt. So- 
lomon received his mother with every token of duty 
and affection, conducted her into the palace, and 
placed her on a throne at his right hand. When ſhe 
was ſeated, ſhe entered upon the buſineſs, and in- 
formed her ſon that ſhe had a ſuit to prefer, which, it 
he ſhould refule, would affect her in the moſt ſenſible 
manner. Solomon, in the moſt compliant terms, de- 


fired her to lay her commands upon him, as it was b 
his duty to grant whatever ſhe ſhould aſk. Without #8 


farther ceremony ſhethen interceded with him for his 
royal permiſſion that his brother Adonijah might 
take Abiſhag to wife. 

The king, highly incenſed at the ſubject of her re- 

ueſt, diſmiſſed his mother abruptly, obſerving, “ that 
** Adonjjah had aſpiring views; that he might have ©... 
** been more explicit, and requeſted of him the reſig- 
** nation of the kingdom to him upon the claimot ſe. 
„ niority, and eſpecially as he had ſuch powerful 
** friends as Joab, the general, and A biathar, the high- 
** prieſt,to back his pretenſions.“ To fruſtrate at once 
his preſumptuous deſigns, he fent for Benaiah, the,. 


captain of the guards, and commanded him to put 


Adonijah to death (a). Summoning Abiathar, the 


high-prieſt, before him, he told him, © chat although 


—-» 


* to deſtroy the wiſe men of Babylon,” becauſe they could no: 
interpret his dream; and therefore we need leſs wonder £3! 
we find Solomon employing Benaiah, the captain of his guard, 
on the like office: but whether he did not firſt drag him from 
the altar, before he flew him, for fear of polluting the hol! 
place with blood, or whether Solomon did not rather think © 
to have him killed even at the altar, aud let all men fee tas 
no place, though ever ſo facred, ſhould ſecure any man {rom . 
the hand of juitice, commentators have not agreed, 11 
113 
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Book VIII. 


his treacherous behaviour merited death, he would 


Abiathir ipate his lite in conſideration of the ſervices he had 
Danube e d particularly the aſliſt- 
the court, rendered his roy al father, and particularly 


ance he afforded in bringing back the ark; but that 
as tor his puniſhment, he ſhould be tor ever baniſhed 
his pretence for his perfidy in repeated inſtances, and 
deprived of the dignity of the high-prielthood, as 
he had rendered himſelf unworthy of that ſacred 
tunction.” 
This circumſtance gave occaſion ſor transferring 
the lacerdotal dignity from the family of Ithamar 
(as had been foretold to Eli, the grandtather of Abi- 
athar) to that of Phineas, in the perſon of Zadock, 
our > 1 hole who were of the family ot hineas, but lived 
ell in private [tations during the time the high-prieſt- 
an hood continued in the houſe of Ithamar, were, com- 
puting trom Eli, the firſt that received it; Baccias, 
the ton of Joſeph; Jonathan ot Baccias; Marceoth 
of Jonathan; Arapha of Marceoth ; Achitob of Ara- 
pha; and Zadock, the ſon of Achitob, who was firſt 
made high-prielt in the reign ot David. 
Joab, the Er- alarmed at the puniſhment of 
a... death inflicted on Adonijah, and conſcious that, trom 
Pena his own treachery, he merited the 1ame, fled tor ſanc- 
W- 1:-i*- tuary to the altar, apprehending, from the king's 
E known veneration for religion, that he ſhould there- 
by be protected, But when the king was informed 
that Joab had taken ſanctuary, he commanded Bena- 
jah to raiſe him from the altar, and bring him to 
| the tribunal ot juitice, to aniwer the charge alledged 
5 againſt him. Joab would not leave the altar, aver- 
L ring, that if he muſt die, he would die there. When 
Benaiah reported his rc{olution to the king, Solomon 
e commanded his head to be cut off there, as a juſt pu- 
„ad nNifament for the execrable murders of Abner and 
the king: Amaſa, the two ca;-cains of the hoſt, in violation ot 
i the laws of juſtice, humanity, and honour. Orders 
were likewile given by the king to Benaiah to ſee 
nis body interred, and a memorial to poſterity of his 
ih Hflagitious crimes, and an acquital of ml and his 
Po father from the imputation of rigour on the death of 
„ Joab. Benaiah, having executed his commands, ſuc- 
bn Cceded Joab as commander in chief, as did Zadock, 
Nenne Abiathar as high-prieſt. 
el. With reſpect to Shimei, Solomon gave expreſs or- 
ders, that he ſhould build him an houſe in Jeruſa- 
, lem, be confined to that ſpot, nor pals the brook 
eto Hebron upon pain of death. He was alſo enjoined, 
lem in confirmation of the king's will and pleature, to 
P19 make a folemn oath to obey the orders. Shime1 
acknowledging the candour and clemency of the 
King, readily made an oath of compliance, and, leav- 
| ing his own country, took up his abode in Jeruſalem. 
Wo. About three years afterwards two of his ſervants 
Iss ran away from him, and hearing that they were 
at Grath, he went over the river in quelt of them. 
a. On his return the king received intelligence of it; 
aud ſuch was his diſpleaſure at his abute of his cle- 
. mency, and contempt of his commands, as well as 
violation of his own ſolemn oath, that he expreſſed 
himſelf to the delinquent in terms to the following 
effect: Didſt thou not ſolemnly ſwear to me, that 
thou wouldſt never depart this city to the day of thy 
death? Now, like an impious, perjured wretch, thou 
halt violated thine oath, and for this moſt heinous of 
crimes thou ſhalt die. Remember, that Divine ven- 
peance, ſooner or later, will find out the offender, 
and that-forbearance will aggravate the puniſhment. 
Juitice is due to the indignities thou didſt offer my 
„ , Toyal father, Think of theſe things, and vindicate 
thyielf if thou canſt.” Upon this Benaiah put Shi- 
mei to death at the king's command, 
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Sci mon eſpeuſes the daughter of the king of Egypt. 
Repairs toe walls of Feruſalem. His extraordina 
dem, opulence, and power. Epiſtolary correſpon- 
aence vetIveen him and the king of Tyre. Builds the 
temple. Lapſes into ideltatry through his amours. 
Acae ſifrs up a ſedition. Prediction of the revolt of 
ten IT:0058, 


 COLOMON having firmly eſtabliſhed himſelf on 
þ the his throne, avenged himſelf of his enemies, and 


e himſelf to his friends, took to wite the 
0. 10. 0 
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daughter of the king of Egypt. His next concern 
was to rebuild the walls ot Jeruſalem upon a more 
extenſive and defenſible plan than the former; after 
which he applied himſelf to the adminittration ot 
public juſtice. Nor was his youth any impediment 
to him in the execution of his duty as King, re- 
ſpecting either the awardingot juſtice, the entorcing 
of the laws, or the fulfillment, with religious reve- 
rence, the commands laid upon him by his venerable 
father in his dying moments. Nay, his conduct was 
ſuch in general, as might have become the gra- 
vity and judgment of an old and experienced mo- 
narch. ; 

In this interval of profound peace both at home 
and abroad, he reſolved to go to Hebron, and ſacri- 
fice toGod upon the brazen altar that was erected by 
Moles, in acknowledgment ot the many mercies he 
had received. He accordingly repaired thither, and 
offered a thouſand victims tor a burnt offering. This 
diſtinguiſhed inſtance of pious zeal was lo pleaſing 
in the ſight of the Almighty, that he appeared to him 
in a dream the tollowing night, and commanded him 
to aſk of him ſome gifts he was ready to beltow, as 
a reward for his dutitul and grateful regard. So— 
lomon aſked that which was molt excellent in it- 
ſelt, what the bountitul donor could beitow with the 
greateſt approbation, and what was molc profitable 
tor man to receive. He did not deſire either gold or 
ſilver, nor any of thoſe gratiſications, to which man- 
kind in general, and young, perlons in particular, 
are too tondly attached. On the contrary, his pe— 
tition was, Give me, O Lord, a found mind and a 
good underſtanding, whereby I may judge the pco- 
** ple according to truth and righteoutnels.” This 
petition was ſo acceptable to the Almighty, that he 
not only promiſed him wiſdom and underitanding in 
ſuch a =>. <oy as no other mortal ever polletled, but 
glory, riches, and victory over his enemies; and fur- 
ther, that the government ſhould remain in his tamily 
tor many years, 1t he continued righteous and obedi- 
ent to him, and trod in the iteps of his pious father. 
When Solomon heard thele words he awoke, leapt 
from his bed, worſhipped and gave thanks; after 
which he returned to Jerutalem, offered great ſacri- 
_ betore the tabernacle, and feaſted all the pco- 
ple. | 

In thoſe days a difficult caſe was brought before 
him to determine; and I think it neceſſary to explain 
the matter, in order that the reader may form a 
judgment of Solomon's abilities and rectitude, and 
that future kings may follow his example, in points 
which affect the intereſts of their ſubjects. 

Two harlots applied to him for juſtice. The plain- 
tiff firſt related her tale in words to this purport. 
** This woman, O king, and I dwell together in 
one houſe. We both bore a fon at the {une hour. 
On the third day the woman againte whom I pre- 
fer my complaint overlaid her ton and killed him; 
then taking mine to herleit as I was aſleep, lid 
her dead fon in my arms. Being deſirous, in the 
morning, of giving the infant the breaſt, I tound 
it was not my own; and perſuaded that it was this 
woman's dead child, I demanded my own.; but 
not being able to obtain him, I had recourſe to my 
lord the king for juſtice. For, as we were alone, 
and there is no evidence to convict her, ſhe oh- 
e ſtinately perſeveres in a denial of the fact.“ 

W hen this woman had finiſhed her tale, the king 
demanded of the other what ſhe had to ſay in her de- 
fence. Upon her denial of the charge brought a- 
gainſt her, and affirming that her child was living, 
and that of her opponent dead, and none preſent be- 
ing able to decide the point in controverly, the king 
deviſed the following method of diſcovering the 
merits of the cauſe. He ordered both the dead and 
living child to be brought in; then commanded one 
of his guards to fetch a ſword, and cut both the 
children in halves, that each of the women might 
have half the living and half the dead child. This 
was deemed a trifling proceeding at firit ; but it 
cauſed the real mother of the living child to exclaim 
againſt it, and conſent that the child ſhould be de- 
Jivered to the other woman as her own, declaring 
ſhe would be ſatisfied with the lite of the child, and 
with the ſight of it, although it were eſtecmed the 
other's. J he other woman ſubmitted to the judz— 
ment, and was ready to tee the child divided; nay, 
ſeemed to take a pleaſure in freeing the mother tor- 

(3 g mented. 
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mented. Now the king wiſely inferring that their 
reſpective behaviour, upon the occalion, was, from 
the impulſe of their paſſions, adjudged the child to 
her who cried out to ſave it, as the real mother, and 
condemned the other as a wicked woman, who had 
not only killed her own child, but was endeavouring 
to deſtroy that ot her friend (a). This determination 


8 was applauded by the multitude as an evident token 


tion univer. Of the king's extraordinary ſagacity, and they ever 
fally ap- after looked on him as a prince endowed with a Di- 
proved. vine underſtanding. 


Solomon's great officers were the following: Uri, 
the ſon of Hur, preſided over the tribe of Ephraim, 
including Bethlehem. Aminadab, who married the 
king's daughter, had the region of Dora and the lea 
coalt under him. The great plain was under Benaiah, 
the ſon of Achil. He alſo governed all the country 
as far as the river Jordan. Gabaris, the ſon of Geber, 
ruled over Gilead and Gaulanitis, as far as mount 
Libanus, and had under him ſixty large and well 
tortified cities. Ahinadab, who married another of 
Solomon's daughters, directed the affairs ot Galilee 
up to Sidon. Baanah had the ſea coaſt about Ather. 
The mountains Itabar and Carmel, and all the 
Lower Galilee to the farther ſide of Jordan, was un 
der the command of Jehoſhaphat; as was the whole 
country of the Benjamites under that of Shimei. 
And Tabar governed the country. beyond Jordan. 
Theſe 5 were all under the ſuperintendance 
of one lieutenant- general. 


1 Kings iv. 
Principal 
offcers. 


The people 
cultivate 
the arts of 
peace. 


The Hebrew nation, and particularly the tribe of 
Judah, were now in a flouriſhing condition; tor as 
they enjoyed the invaluable bleſſings of peace and 
plenty, unmoleſted by the diſtractions and tumults of 
war, they applied themſelves to agriculture and other 
arts, and by that means advanced both their tame 
and fortunes. 


The king had likewiſe other rulers, who were over 

the land of Syria, and other barbarous parts between 

Egypt and Euphrates, and theſe collected the receipts 

from the tributaries. Theſe people contributed to- 

wards the daily ſupply of the king's table thirty mea- 

dee wen ſures of meal, ten fat oxen, twenty oxen out of the 

ſplendour of Paſtures, and an hundred fat lambs, beſides deer, 

Solomon, birds, fiſh, and other {porting productions. He had 

10 valt a number of chariots, that there were forty 

thouſand ſtalls provided for the horſes that belonged 

to them, beſides twelve thouſand horſemen that were 

his \ nj the halt of whom were quartered at ]e- 

ruſalem near his perſon, and the- other halt diſtri- 

buted throughout the villages adjacent to the city. 

The ſame officer who ſuperintended the {upply of 

the king's table was commiſſary-general tor the 
houſhold. | 


The wiſdom and knowledge of Solomon were ſo 
great, that he exceeded the ancients in philoſophical 
attainments, and was infinitely ſuperior to the Egyp- 
tians, who were reputed to be the molt accompliſh- 


Solomon's 
wiidom, 


OR, ed people of their age. He allo excelled the moſt ce- 
-acy ho- lebrated of his countrymen and cotemporaries : thoſe 
ditions, 


were Athan, and Heman, and Calcol, and Dodan, 
the ſons of Hlemahon. He compoſed fifteen hun- 
dred books of poems, and three thouſand of para- 
bles and ſimilitudes. He wrote an hiſtory of plants, 
trom the cedar to the hyſſop; as allo of beaſts, and 
living creatures in general; for he was a conſum— 
mate natural philoſopher, and therefore perfectly ac- 


(a) The diſfinguiſhed penetration and wiſdom of Solomon 
in adjuſting this intricate affair, is not to be paralleled in any 
hiſtory, either ſacred or prophane. He new at once, that the 
only ſign whereby to diſcover the true mother, would be her 
affection and compaſſionate tenderneſs for the child; and there- 
fore, in order to diſtinguiſh between the two, his buſineſs was 
to make trial of them, And it we ſuppoſe, that, when he com- 
manded the child to be divided, he {puke with a ſedate coun- 
tenance and ſeeming earneltuels (as the true mother*s petition 
to the king makes it apparent he did) then we may ſuppoſe far- 
ther, that not only the two women, but all the people preſent, 
were {truck with horror, at the thoughts of the deſign being car- 
ried into execution; Which, when it ended in ſo juſt a deciſion, 
quite contrary to what they expected, raiſed joy in every breaſt, 
and gave a more advantageous commendation to the judge. It 
is the opinion of ſome, that Solomon made a diſcovery of the 
truth antecedent to this experiment; that, by obſerving the 
countenance, the manner of ſpesch, and all the motions of the 
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quainted with their reſpective properties. He adapt- 

ed the univerſal knowledge with which God had ta- 2 

voured him to the good of mankind, according to _ 

their particular exigencies. He compoled incanta- PID. 

tions tor the cure of diſeaſes, and left behind him a 5 

preicribed method tor the expelling of demons, and | 

this method is of great force even at this day. 1 | 

ſaw one Eleazar, in the preſence of Velpalian, his _ * 

ſon, his officers, and a multitude of his loldiers, dil- ** 8 
oſſeſſing people of demoniacal ſpirits. This was ben. 

bis method: he put a ring, that had a root of one of 1 

thoſe ſorts preſcribed by Solomon, to the noſtrils of 5 

the perſon poſſeſſed, which, by the ſmell, cauſed the 

expulſion of the demon, when Eleazar, reciting the 

name and incantations of Solomon, adjured it never 

to trouble him more. Eleazar, in order to demon- 

ſtrate that he had ſuch a power, placed a cup of wa- 

ter a little diſtance from a man who was poſſeſſed, and 

adjured the demon, on his leaving the man, to over- 

turn it, and thereby make it known to the ſpectators 

that he had quitted him. This proved the extraor- 

dinary abilities of Solomon, to confirm which I have 

inſerted this narrative. 


When Hiram, king of Tyre, who had lived in ... 

. . . , . - * -* 1 kiney 
friendſhip with the late king of Iirael, heard of So- 
lomon's acceſſion to the throne on the demiſe of his 
father, he ſent ambaſſadors to congratulate him on 
the occaſion. Solomon, on their return, ſent an epiſtle 
to Hiram couched in the tollowing terms : 


* Solomon to Hiram greeting, 


ge it known unto thee, O king, that David, my 
father, would have built a temple to God; but | 
being, during the whole courſe of his reign, en- 
gaged in wars, and ſubduing his numerous enc- 11... Þ 
mies, he could not prolecute his deſign, and there- 
fore left it to me to accompliſh in a time of peace 
and tranquillity, according to the Divine pre- 
% diction. That time I ſhall now dedicate to that 
ſolemn and important purpoſe. I heretore I make 
it my earneſt requeſt that thou wilt lend ſome of 
thy ſubjects with mine to mount Libanus, to aſſiſt 
in cutting down timber, in which the Sidonians 
are more ſkiltul than our people. Their wages 3 
ſhall be paid at ſuch a rate as thou ſhalt deter- 3 
mine.“ 


Solomon's epiſtle was highly approved by Hiram, 
who returned him this anſwer: 


** Hiram to king Solomon greeting, 


Nothing could have been more grateful to me 4 

than to hear that the crown of your excellent ta- | 

ther has devolved, through Divine Providence, to 

{o wiſe and virtuous a ſucceſſor. Your deſire ſhall 

be punctually and cheartully complied with. I will 

iſſue my command for the cutting down and ex- 

portation of ſuch quantities of the faireſt cedar 

and cypreſs trees as thou mayeſt require. Ay 

** ſubjects ſhall DEG them to the lea fide, and 3 
ſhip them away to what port thou plealeſt, in order RS 

that thy ſubjects may tranſport them to Jerula- : 

lem. In exchange thou wilt tupply us with corn, 

of 3 commodity we iſlanders ſtand much in 

need. 


Copies of theſe epiſtles remain to this day, being . 
preſerved not only in our own, but the Lyrian re. 275 


xs 

women, he diſcerned the ſecrets of their heart, and penetraced "*_, 
to the bottom of the buſineſs; and that his commanding the 
children to be divided afterwards, was only to notify to the com- 
pany what he before had diſcovered. IIcwever this be, it may 
not be improper, upon this occaſion, to mention an indance ot 
two of as ſingular addreiles, though much inferior to this, in 
diſcovering ſuch ſecrets as ſeemed to be paſt finding out. Sue. 
tonius, in his life of Claudian, tells us, that emperor diſcovered 
a woman to be the mother of a young man, whom {he would 
not own for her ſon, by commandang her to be married to him; 
the horror of committing inceſt having obliged her to dec'a'e 
the truth. In like manner Diodorus diculus relates, that Ari» 
ps king of the Thracians, being appointed to arbitrate 

etween three men, who all pretended to be ſons of the king of 
the Cimmerians, and claimed the ſucceſſion, found out the true 
ſon and heir, by ordering them to ſhoot each man his arrow 
into the king's body, which one of them refuſing to do, was 
deemed the lawful claimant. . 

cords 3 
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cords ; ſo that, for ſatisfaction, any one may apply to 
the keeper of thoſe records, in which will be found 
full confirmation of what we have advanced. I reter 
the reader to this proof toacquit mylelt of the charge 
of ſtating any thing but matters of tact, or e 
an hiſtory of ſubjects doubttul and unaurhenticatec 

in order to deceive and amule at the ſame time. The 
merit of an hiltorian centers in an undeviating adhe- 
rence to facts, from which, if he ſwerves, no conli- 
deration can exculpate him; ſo that we deſire nothing 
that we advance may be admitted, unlels we appear 
able to demonſtrate its truth by the molt undeniable 
authority. 

Solomon was highly pleaſed with the ingenuous 
and frank behaviour of the king of Tyre, in token of 
which he ordered him a yearly preſent ot two thou- 
ſand meaſures of wheat, and likewiſe two thouland 
veſſels of oil, and as many of wine, containing each 
leventy-two quarts. This was an earneſt of triend- 
ſhip between thele two kings, which was daily more 
and more conhrmed. 


The king laid a tribute on the people in general, to 
provide thirty thouland workmen, including artiti- 
cers and labourers, whoſe employ he rendered 877 
by an impartial and candid diſtribution of time. He 
appointed ten thouſand to cut timber upon Mount 
Libanus tor the ſpace of one month, who were then 
to be relieved by the next ten thoutand, and ſo on 
throughout, by which means each ten thouland were 
regularly and ſtatedly employed, and had an equal 
proportion of labour and reit. Adoniram was ap- 
pointed ſuperintendant of the whole work. There 
were alto ſeventy thouland ſtrangers left by David, 
who were to carry ſtones and other materials, and 
eighty thouſand ſtone-cutters or maſons : of thele 
thirty-two thouſand were overſeers. They were or- 
dered to cut out large ſtones for the toundation of 
the temple, and have them wrought upon the moun- 
tain ready to be conveyed thence to Jerulalem. Hi- 
ram's people were alſo employed in this preparatory 
work. 

Solomon began to build the temple in the fourth 
car of his reign, in the ſecond month, which the 
lacedonians'call Artemiſius, and the Hebrews Jar; 

four hundred and eighty years after their exit out ot 
Egypt. It was allo in the reign of Hiram, king ot 
Tyre, and two hundred and torty years atter the 
building of that city. And the whole, notwithſtand- 
ing its prodigious extent, and the great number of 
ditterent apartments contained in it, was fully com- 
pleated in leſs time, by upwards ot 190 years, than 
was taken to build the famous heathen temple of 
Diana in the city ot Epheſus. 

By order of the king the foundation of the temple 
was laid very deep, and the materials were ſuch as 
would reſiſt the force of time and other incidents. 
Lheſe were fo united and wedged into the rock, as to 
become a baſis for the ſuperſtructure to be erected 
over it. The walls were all of white ſtone, from the 
ground to the roof. The height and length were 
duch ſixty cubits, and the breadth twenty. There 
was allo another building, of the ſame dimenſions, 
raed above it; ſo that the entire altitude of the 


4cmple was an hundred and twenty cubits : its front 


vas to the ealt, The porch, next to the entrance, 
was twenty Cubits in length, ten in breadtn, and an 
hundred and twenty in height. There were alto 
built round about the remple thirty {mall rooms, in 
the torm of galleries, opening one into another: cach 
ot thele rooms was five cubits in length and breadth, 
and in height twenty. Above thele were two other 
tioors of the ſame form and proportion, reaching 
altogether to the lower part of the fabric; for thele 
galleries were raiſed no higher than the top of the 
tirititory. The roof, that covered in the whole, was 
of cedar; and every partition had its peculiar roof, 
independent of any other; but they were all faſtened 
together by long and large beams, ſo that they ap- 
peared but as one piece. Under theſe beams were 
leveral diſplays of carving and gilding. Indeed, the 
whole fabric was ſo ornamented, that its tranſplend- 
ance dazzled the eye of the beholder. The whole 
{tructure of the temple was of poliſhed ſtone, put to- 
gether with ſuch arr, that no joint was to be ſcen, or 
the leaſt ſign of an inſtrument of architecture; but 
as 1t, withoutany ule of them, the entire materials had 
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naturally united together; and the agreement of one 
part with another, ſeemed rather to have been the 
effect of Providence and nature, than the production 
ot art or human invention. | | 

The king had an admirable contrivance for an 
aſcent to the upper part, which was by winding 
ſtairs, cut through the thicknels of the wall; for 
the ſecond ſtory had not a large door at the eaſt 
end, as the lower had. The inſide of the temple 
was lined with cedar, and the junction of the 
beams by iron-work added great ſtrength to the 
building. 

Solomon cauſed the temple to be divided into two 
parts; that is, the inner part, or loly of Holes, ot 
twenty cubits ſquare, which was inacceflible; and 
the other of forty cubits, which was aſſigned to the 
ule of the prieſts. In the partition-wall, betwixt the 
inner and outer part of the temple, were large cedar 
doors, {uperbly gilded and elegantly carved. There 
were allo veils of different colours, beautifully inter- 


THE 


woven with variegated flowers, to be drawn betore 


thole doors. 

He allo dedicated for the moſt holy place twoche- 
rubims of mally gold. They were each five cubits 
high, and had two wings itretched out to the lame 
extent; 1o that with one wing they might touch the 
louth fide, and with the other the north. With the 
other two wings they overtpread the ark, that was 
placed between them. 

The very floor of the temple was overlaid with 
gold. In a word, there was no part, internal or ex- 
ternal, but what was covered with gold; nor was 
there any thing wanting that could contribute to 
its ſplendour and magnificence. 

1 he king lent for an eminent artificer from Tyre, 
whole name was Chiram. His mother was of the 
tribe of Naphthali, and his father, by extraction, an 
Iſraclite. This man's chief {kill lay in working in 
gold, ſilver, and other metals. He was, therefore, 
employed in the molt curious pieces of mechanilm 
about the temple, according to the direction of So— 
lomon. He caſt two brazea hollow pillars tour f6n- 
gers thick in the metals, eighteen cubits in height, 
and twelve in circumterence. Two chapiters of 
brats tor the tops of the two pillars, five cubits each. 
Thele were covered with a kind of braſs network; 
and below them were flowers, or lily-work, of the 
ſame contrivance, with two rows of pomegranates 
hanging down, an hundred in each row. One of theſe 
pillars was placed at the entrance ot the porch on the 
right-hand, and called Jachin ; the other on the lett, 
and called Boaz. 

Solomon alſo cauſed this artificer to make a brazen 
ſea, the figure of which reſembled an hemiſphere. 
This veſſel was allo called a fea, from its largenels, 
for the laver was ten fect in diameter, and caſt of the 
the thickneſs of a palm. The middle reſted on a 
ſtout pillar, that had ten ſpirals round it, and that 
pillar was a Cubit in diameter. Around it were 
placed the figures of twelve oxen, facing, by three 
and three, the four cardinal points, north, caſt, weſt, 
and ſouth. This brazen ſca contained three thouſand 
baths. 

There were alſo made ten brazen bafes for ſo many 
quadrangular lavers: the length ot each of thele 
baſes was five cubits, and the height fix cubits. 

he ſeveral pieces were calt apart, and then thus put 

gether. There were four {mall quadrangular pil- 
lars, one of which ſtood at cach corner. Thele had 
the ſides of the bale fitted to them on each quarter: 
there was a three fold partition: every interval had a 
border fitted to iupport the laver, upon which was 
engraven in one place a lion, and in another place a 
bull and an eagle. "The ſmall pillars had {mall ani— 
mals engraven on the ſides. The whole work was 
elevated, and ſtood upon four wheels, which were 
alſo caſt, had knaves and ſpokes, and were a foot and 
an half in diameter. It was admirable to obſerve 
with what exactneſs the ſpokes of the wheels were 
turned and united to the ſides of the baſes, and, in- 
deed, the curious manner in which the whole was 
wrought. This was their ſtructure. Certain ſhoul- 


ders and hands ſtretched out held the corners above, 
upon which reſted a ſhort ſpiral pillar, that lay under 
the hollow part of the laver, reſting upon the tore- 
feet of the eagle and the lion, which were adapted to 
them, inſomuch that thoſe who viewed them would 

imagine 
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cords; ſo that, for ſatisfaction, any one may apply to 
the keeper of thoſe records, in which will be found 
full confirmation ot what we have advanced. I reter 
the reader to this proof roacquit mylelt ot the charge 
of ſtating any thing but matters of tact, or n 
an hiſtory of ſubjects doubtful and unauthenticatec 

in order to deceive and amuſe at the ſame time. The 
merit of an hiſtorian centers in an undeviating adhe- 
rence to facts, from which, if he ſwerves, no conſi- 
deration can exculpate him; ſo that we deſire nothing 
that we advance may be admitted, unleſs we appear 
able to demonſtrate its truth by the moſt undeniable 


authority. 


Solomon re 


Solomon was highly pleaſed with the ingenuous 


quies thee and frank behaviour of the king of Tyre, in token of 
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Hiram, 
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which he ordered him a yearly preſent ot two thou- 
ſand meaſures of wheat, and likewiſe two thouland 
veſſels of oil, and as many of wine, containing each 
leventy-two quarts. | | 

ſhip between theſe two kings, which was daily more 
and more conhrmed. 


This was an carnelt of triend- 


The king laid a tribute on the people in general, to 
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cers and labourers, whoſe employ he rendered . 

by an impartial and candid diſtribution of time. He 
appointed ten thouſand to cut timber upon Mount 
Libanus for the ſpace of one month, who were then 
to be relieved by the next ten thouſand, and ſo on 
throughout, by which means each ten thouſand were 
regularly and ſtatedly employed, and: had an equal 
proportion of labour and reit. "a: 
pointed ſuperintendant of the whole work. There 
were alto teventy thouland ſtrangers left by David, 
who were to carry ſtones and other materials, and 
eighty thouſand ſtone-cutters or maſons : of theſe 
thirty-two thouſand were overleers. I 
dered to cut out large ſtones for the toundation of 
the temple, and have them wrought upon the moun- 
tain ready to be conveyed thence to Jeruſalem. Hi- 
Solomon be. 2 people were alſo employed in this preparatory 
£195 to buiid Work. 


the temple, 


Adoniram was ap- 


They were or- 


Solomon began to build the temple in the fourth 
car of his reign, in the ſecond month, which the 
lacedonians call Artemiſius, and the Hebrews Jar; 


tour hundred and eighty years after their exit out ot 


Egypt. It was allo in the reign of Hiram, king of 
Tyre, and two hundred and torty years after the 
building of that city. And the whole, notwithſtand- 


ing its prodigious extent, and the great number of 
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ditterent apartments contained in it, was fully com- 


., pleated in leſs time, by upwards ot 190 years, than 
* 5: tem. Was taken to build the famous heathen temple of 


Diana in the city of Epheſus. 

By order of the king the toundation of the temple 
was laid very deep, and the materials were ſuch as 
would reſiſt the force of time and other incidents. 
lheſe were ſo united and wedged into the rock, as to 
become a baſis for the ſuperſtructure to be erected 
over it. The walls were all of white ſtone, from the 
ground to the roof. The height and length were 
ach ſixty cubits, and the breadth twenty. There 
was allo another building, of the ſame dimenſions, 
ried above it; ſo that the entire altitude of the 


:mple was an hundred and twenty cubits : its front 


was to the ealt, The porch, next to the entrance, 
was twenty Cubits in length, ten in breadth, and an 
hundred and twenty in height. 
>1!1t round about the remple thirty ſmall rooms, in 
tictorm of galleries, opening one into another: cach 
or thele rooms was five cubits in length and breadth, 
and 1n height twenty. Above thele were two other 
i:907s of the ſame form and proportion, reaching 
together to the lower part of the fabric; for theſe 
Zalleries were raiſed no higher than the top of the 
lirititory. The roof, that covered in the whole, was 
of cedar; and every partition had its peculiar roof, 
independent of any other; but they were all faſtened 
together by long and large beams, ſo that they ap- 
Pcared but as one piece. Under theſe beams were 
levera] diſplays of carving and gilding. Indeed, the 
Wiole fabric was ſo ornamented, that its tranſplend- 
ance dazzled the eye of the beholder. The whole 

ructure of the temple was of poliſhed ſtone, put to- 
gether with ſuch art, that no joint was to be ſcen, or 
the leaſt ſign of an inſtrument of architecture; but 
a 11, without any ule of them, the entire materials had 
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naturally united together, and the agreement of one 
part with another, jeemed rather to have been the 
effect of Providence and nature, than the production 
ot art or human invention. | 
The king had an admirable contrivance for an 
alcent to the upper part, which was by winding 
ſtairs, cut through the thicknels of the wall; for 
the ſecond ſtory had not a large door at the caſt 
end, as the lower had. The infide of the temple 
was lined with cedar, and the junction of the 
beams by iron-work added great ſtrength to the 
building, 
Solomon cauſed the temple to be divided into two 11. 
Parts; that is, the inner part, or ely gf Holies, of dive 0 
twenty cubits ſquare, which was inacceflible; and die tnctua— 
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ule of the prieſts. In the partition-wall, betwixt the 
inner and outer part of the temple, were large cedar 
doors, {uperbly gilded and elegantly carved. Fhere 
were alſo veils of different colours, beautifully inter— 
woven with variegated flowers, to be drawn betore 
thoſe doors. 

He allo dedicated for the moſt holy place twoche- 
rubims of mally gold. They were each five cubits 
high, and had two wings itretched out to the lame 
extent; 10 that with one wing they might touch the 
louth ſide, and with the other the north. With the 
other two wings they overtpread the ark, that was 
placed between them. 

The very floor of the temple was overlaid with 
gold. Ina word, there was no part, internal or ex- 
ternal, but what was covered with gold; nor was 
there any thing wanting that could contribute to 
Its {ſplendour and magnificence. 

The king ſent for an eminent artificer from Tyre, 
whole name was Chiram. His mother was of the 
tribe of Naphthali, and his father, by extraction, an 
Iſraelite. This man's chief {kill lay in working in 
gold, ſilver, and other metals. He was, therefore, 
employed in the molt curious picces of mechanilm 
about the temple, according tv the direction of So- 
lomon. He caſt two brazen hollow pillars tour 6n- 
gers thick in the metals, eighteen cubits in hejghr, 
and twelve in circumterence. Iwo chapiters of 
braſs tor the tops of the two pillars, five cubits each. 
Theſe were covered with a kind of brats network; 
and below them were flowers, or lily-work, of the 
ſame contrivance, with two rows of pomegranatcs 
hanging down, an hundred in each row. One of theſe 
pillars was placed at the entrance of the porch on the 
right-hand, and called Jachin ; the other on the lett, 
and called Boaz. 

Solomon alſo cauſed this artificer to make a brazen 
ſea, the figure of which reſembled an hemiſphere. 
This veſſel was allo called a fea, from its largeneſs; 
for the laver was ten fect in diameter, and caſt of the 
the thickneſs of a palm. The middle reſted on a 
ſtout pillar, that had ten ſpirals round it, and that 
pillar was a cubit in diameter. Around it were 
placed the figures of twelve oxen, facing, by three 
and three, the four cardinal points, north, caſt, welt, 
and ſouth. This brazen ſca contained three thouſand 

baths. 

There were alſo made ten brazen bales for ſo many 
quadrangular lavers: the length ot each of theſe 
baſes was five cubits, and the height fix cubits. 
The ſeveral pieces were calt apart, and then thus put 
together. There were tour tmall quadrangular on 
lars, one of which ſtood at cach corner. I heſe had 
the ſides of the bale fitted to them on each quarter: 
there was a three told partition: every interval had a 
border fitted to ſupport the laver, upon which was 
engraven in one place a lion, and in another place a 
bull and an eagle. The ſmall pillars had ſmall ani- 
mals engraven on the ſides. Ihe whole work was 
elevated, and ſtood upon tour wheels, which were 
alſo caft, had knaves and ſpokes, and were a foot and 
an half in diameter. It was admirable to obſerye 
with what exactneſs the ſpokes of che wheels were 
turned and united to the ſides of the baſes, and, in- 
deed, the curious manner in which the whole was 
wrought. This was their ſtructure. Certain ſhoul- 
ders and hands ftretched out held the corners ahove, 
upon which reſted a ſhort ſpiral pillar, that lay under 
the hollow part of the laver, reſting upon the tore- 
feet of the eagle and the lion, which were adavicd to 
them, inſomuch that thoſe who viewed them would 

imagine 
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imagine they were of one piece. Between theſe were 
engravings of palm-trees. This was was the conſtruc- 
tion of the ten baſes. 


To thele baſes he made ten lavers of the ſame me- 
tal, cach containing forty baths, the height tour cu- 
bics, and the diameter the ſame. Theſe ten lavers 
were {et upon as many bales, that were called meche- 
noth. They were all placed in the temple ; five of 
them on the left hand, on the north ſide; and the 
other five at the ſouth ſide, on the right, looking 
towards the eaſt. In the fame place allo was the 
brazen ſea. They were all filled with water. The 
ſea, for waſhing the hands and feet of the prieſts, 
upon entering the ſanctuary, and aſcending the altar; 
and the lavers for cleanſing the entrails of the bealts, 
and other parts ot the burnt-offering, | 


He erected alſo a brazen altar, ot twelve cubits in 
length and breadth, and ten in depth, for the ſervice 
of the Holycauſts, providing the ſame with all the 
neceſſary veſſels, made of the pureſt braſs. 


The king likewiſe dedicated a great number of 
tables, and one of pure gold for the ſhew-bread, 
larger than the reſt. There were many others not 
much interior to that for the ſhew-bread, ſufficient 
to hold twenty thouſand golden veſlels, and forty 
thouland ſilver ones, 


He alfo provided twelve thouſand candleſticks, 
according to the appointment of Moles. One of 
them was peculiarly dedicated to the ſervice of the 
temple, to be kept burning in the day time, accord- 
ing to the law. The table for the ſhew-bread was 
placed on the north ſide, over againſt the candle- 
{tick, which ſtood on the fouth: but the golden altar 
{ſtood between them. All thele veſſels were con- 
tained in the fore part of the temple, which was forty 
cubits long, and were before the veil of the Holy of 
(on; where the ark of the covenant was to be 

ept. 


There were alſo made pouring cups, in number 
eighty thouſand, and ten thouland golden veſſels, 
The ret of with twice as many of ſilver. There were eighty 
the veilels . . . 
betone thouſand golden diſhes, and twice as many of ſilver, 
mple, for the purpoſe of offering kneaded fine flour at the 
altar. Golden meaſures, 1uch as the moſaical hin and 
aſſaron, twenty thouſand, and as many of ſilver. 
The golden cenſers, in which they carried the in— 
cenſe to the altar, were in number twenty thouſand. 
The other cenlers, in which they carried fire from 
the great altar to the ſmaller one within the temple, 
were fifty thouland, . 


The ſacerdotal garments, which belonged to the 
high prieſts, with the long robes, and the oracle, and 
the precious itones, werea thouſand, But there was 
but one crown, upon which Moſes inſcribed the 

| venerable name of one Supreme, and that hath re- 
Fee ba. mained to this day. There were allo made ten thou- 
15 ſand tacerdotal garments of fine linen, with purple 
girdles, for prieſts in ordinary; and two hundred 
thouſand trumpets, according to the inſtitution of 
Moles : alſo two hundred thouſand garments for the 
Levites, who compoſed the choir. Thele were fur- 
niſhed with four hundred thouſand muſical inſtru- 
ments, as harps, plalteries, and the like, made of a 
mixed metal, between gold and ſilver, to accompany 
the voices. | | 
Theſe expenſive and magnificent preparations were 
made towards the advancement of this mighty work, 
undertaken for the honour ot the Divine Being; nor 
was there any thing wanting that could expreſs the 
pious zeal of the Founder, or tend to animate that of 
the people in general. When the preparatory part 
was executed, the church- articles were depofited in 
che ſacred treaſury, and ſet apart for religious uſes. 
Round about the temple was a partition, called 
in the Hebrew, Gi/en: it was raiſed to the height of 
three cubits, in order to exclude the multitude from 
the place into which the prieſts only were to be ad- 
mitted. Beyond this partition was another building, 
with large galleries about it, and four ſtately gates, 
che temple that opened each towards one of the four quarters. 
The doors were plated and inlaid with gold. Into 
this place people entered in common, provided they 
were duly obſervant of the laws. 


The erecting of this outward building was an un- 
dertaking ſtupendous beyond deſcription. There 
were ſuch depths to be filled up as mult ſtrike the in- 
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ſupported by pillars of native ſtone. The doors 
were of ſilver work, and the root and wainſcots of 
cedars highly poliſhed. 


When king Solomon had finiſhed this ſtupendous 
fabric in the ſhort interval of ſeven years, which 
conſidering its magnitude and numberleis orna. 
ments, as well as almoſt infinite appurtenances 
ſeems to require the extent of ages to accompliſh, 
he wrote to the elders, and heads of the tribes, to ſum- 
mon the people up to Jeruſalem, to ſee the temple 
and to aſſiſt in removing thither the ark of the co. 
venant. The reſolution was duly notified; and, in 
the ſeventh month, which the Hebrews call Thuri, 
and the Macedonians, Hyperberetzus, they were, 
with much difficulty, aſſembled. The feaſt of ta- 
bernacles happened to fall at the ſame time, which, 
by the Hebrews, is accounted the moſt ſolemn of 
their feſtivals; fo the prieſts carried the ark, and the 
tabernacle which Moſes had pitched, togeth 
the veſſels 1 to the altar, and lodged them 
in the temple. The king himſelf, and the whole 
congregation, with the Levites, proceeded then with 
their ſacrifices and oblations, ſprinkling the ground 
as they paſſed with blood, and burning an immenſe 
quantity ot incenſe, till the very air itlelf ſekmed to 
have imbibed the moſt fragrant odours, and, as it 
were, transfuſed them throughout the multitude, 
who interred, from ſo pleaſing a circumſtance, that 
it was an indication of the Divine Preſence, vouch- 
lafing to honour the temple thus newly built and de- 
dicated unto himſelt; for the whole congregation 
expreſſed tokens of joy and exultation, during the 
courle of the time in which they were tranſporting 
the ark into the temple, 


When they were come to the moſt ſacred place, 
where it was to be depoſited, the multitude with- 
drew, and the prieſts, who brought it, placed it un- 
der the two cherubims, which, environing it with 
their wings, as framed by the artificer, covered it as 
under a tent or copul. It contained nothing elſe but 
the two tables of ſtone with the ten commandments 
graven upon them, as delivered to Moles upon 
mount Sinai. The candleſtick, table, and golden 
altar, were placed in the ſame order now in the ſanc- 
tuary, as they were at firſt in the tabernacle, when 
they offered their daily facrifices. The brazen altar, 
by order of Solomon, was placed directly againſt the 
door, that when it was opened, a full view might be 
exhibited of the magnificence of the ſacred ſolem- 
nities. The reſt of the veſſels were collected anc 
depoſited in the temple. 


When the ark was properly diſpoſed, and the 
prieſts had withdrawn, a thick cloud hovered over 
the _ not reſembli | 

and ſtorms, but of a more temperate kind, and ſuch 


as had, upon former occaſions, indicated the Divine « 


Preſence and approbation ; ſo that the preſent was 
looked upon as a token of the ſame, and that the 
grand object of their worſhip would deign to dwell 
amongſt them in the temple they had dedicated to 
his ſervice. 


While the oe an were intent upon the awful ſo- 
lemnity before them, the king aroſe and addreſſed 
the Almighty, in a ſtile and manner ſuitable to the 
importance of the occaſion. His prayer was to this 
effect: Father of all, thou that inhabiteſt eternity, 
and haſt raiſed out of nothing the ſtupendous fa- 


„ bric of this univerſe, the heavens, the air, the 
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and incomprehenſible ; look down in mercy upon 
thy ſervants, who have preſumed to erect a temple 
to the honour of thy ſacred Majeity. Vouchfate 
then, Lord, to hear our prayers, and accept our 
oblations. Thou that ſeeſt and heareſt all things, 
look down from thy exalted throne, and deign to 
give ear to the ſupplications of thy people in this 
place. Thou that never faileſt to aſſiſt them who 
call upon thee, grant us thy aid, and afford us thy 
* gracious favour.“ 


After this ſolemn addreſs to the Supreme Being» 
Solomon directed his attention to the multitude, and 
2 "100 
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clining gazer with horror. Ten hundred cubits to 
be brought up to a level with the top of the moun. 
tain, to make the work regular, and the ground even 
This was encompaſſed with a double row of cloiſters, 
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in a pathetic ſpeech, repreſented to them the many ,, aſſembly, having firſt compleated his oblations for 
inſtances in which the Divine Power and Providence himſelt and his people : they conſiſted of twelve 
had been exerted in their behalf. He laid betore || thouland calves, and one hundred and twenty thou- 
them the important things that had been revealed to || and lambs. This was the firit blood that was {pit 
his father David (ſome of which were paſt, and ;| inthe temple, and the Hebrews, with their wives and 1 
others were to come) concerning himſeltf, his tucceſ- children, teatted thereon. There was alto celebrated, A weary 
fion to the throne, his building of the temple, the |] art the tame time, with great folemnity, the teatt ot 
eſtabliſhment ot the family, and the proſperity ot || tabernacles, which laſted tourteen days, at the King's 
the nation. The uſe he made ot thele remarks was, || expence, 2 N 
to admoniſh them to bleſs God tor mercies received, Atter theſe ſolemnities were duly performed, and 
in conſequence of his gracious promiſes, and to rely || nothing omitted that related to the Divine worſhip, 
on the lame infallible word tor the tulfilment of || the people returned to their retpective habitations, 
what had been predicted concerning greater bleſſings. ee the wiſdom, care, and bounty 
After this brief, but ſignificant, diſcourſe to the || of the King, and adding their prayers to God tor the 
den multitude, the king again turned toward the temple, || continuance of his lite, and the proſperity ot his reign, 
wen, and, with his rig t hand uplitted, thus again, in || They alſo joined in hymns and plalms ot thankigiving 
humble addreſs, applied himſelf to the Almighty. || to the Fountain of all their mercies, and expreſſed, in 
e * Lord, what are all the returns of which man 1s || every inſtance, tokens ot joy and gratitude, _ 
capable, compared even with the leait ot thy mer- Ihe ark being brought into, and depolited in, the King viii, 
« cies? O! how can we requite the ſmalleſt of thy || temple, and the beauty and magnihcence of that glo- 
« bountics? All that we can do is to render thee || rious ſtructure expoled to view, the congregation 
« praile, acknowledgment and thankigiving, This || dilperſed, The king, in a dream, was atlured agu 
« 1s, indeed, an honour conterred upon mankind, in || that his ſacrifices had been accepted, and his prayers given by 
diſtinction from all other creatures; fo that it be- heard by the Almighty; that he would prelerve God to d 
comes my bounden duty to adore and praile thy || the temple, and make it the place of his abode ; qc 
3 « holy name tor the ſingular tavours beſtowed on || that is, ſo long as he himſelt, his people, and poiterity, was heard, 
| e gur houſe, andthine infinite omen towards the || ſhould continue to walk before him in purenels ot 
« whole people of Iſrael. Be pleated, therefore, to || heart, according to the example of David, his father. 
accept our moſt gratetul acknowledgments in the || Upon that condition he was promiled to be advanced 
only way we are capable of expreſſingthem: Firlit, || to the ſummit of earthly glory, and that a prince 
« for thy ſingular goodnels to my decealed father, ſhould never be wanting ot that line, of the tribe of 
in railing him from a ſtate of obſcurity to the || Judah, to ſway the ſceptre of the throne of liracl. an. 
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& higheſt pitch of glory; and next for making good |] But that, on the contrary, if ever they ſhould depart TEN | n 
to thy ſervant before thee, all thy gracious pro- from the Divine ordinances, and fall into idolatry, 1 
* miles in his tavour. Continue thy bounty to us, || they ſhould be extirpated from the face of the carth, [ 
© as to thy choſen people. Preſerve, proſper, and || and Iirac] be no more a people; but, aſter having il 
« perpetuate the government in our houle, accord- || ſuſtaincd all the ravages and calamities of war at 1 
e ing to thy gracious promiſes to my father, living || home, be turned into the wide world as vagabonds | 
« and dying. Let thy holy ſpirit deſcend upon this || and exiles. Hewas further aſſured, that, in cale of #1 
e temple ; and though heaven and earth cannot con- ſuch apoſtacy, the temple, lately erected by the Di- F- 
„ tain thy glorious Majeſty, much leſs a fabric || vine permiſſion, ſhould he ranfacked by the hands ( 
* wrought by the hands of mortals, deign to afford || of barbarians, and the city of Jeruſalem itlelt laid in 1 
ce it they Divine preſence and protection. Preſerve it || aſhes by an inveterate and inexorable enemy. Nay, 1 bl 
from the power of enemies as thine own, and ſet || ſuch ſhould be the devaſtation as to excite the won - | ll 


apart for thy peculiar ſervice. It this people, by || der of mankind, that a people, ſo lately the envy of Cues ot 
their offences, ſhould at any time provoke thee, in || nations, for their power, opulence, and renown, «ce. © 
jut dilpleaſure, to viſit them with tamine, pelti- || ſhould 1o ſuddenly be reduced to the moſt abject 
" — or any other judgment, be plealed, O ||] ſtate, by the very hand which had exalted them. 
Lord, upon their humble ſupplications to thee || Then ſhould they, too late, under the ſharpeſt ſtings 
in thine own houle, to accept of their repentance, || of conſcience, exclaim * We have forſaken our 
and deliver them trom their afflictions. This 1 || God, abandoned the laws and religion handed 
moſt humbly implore, not only tor the Hebrews, || © down by our forefathers, and thus are we puniſh- 
but for all people in general, who ſhall offer up |] © ed for our fins and tranſgreſſions.” This was the 
their prayers to thee in this holy place. Hereby it || purportot what was communicated to Solomon in the 
will appear to the whole world, that this is thy |] viſion, as we have tranſmitted in the ſacred records. 


cc 
cc 


— — — — — 


cc 
cc 


** houſe, and that we are thy people; and further, After finiſhing the temple, as before obſerved, in Kings ir. 
; that ſuch is our good-will to mankind, as to de- || the courſe of ſeven years, the king laid the founda- 
4 ** fire that they may all participate of the bleſſings || tion of his palace, in the perfecting of which he was Solomon 
I * of thy providence.” thirteen years; for he was not ſo zealous tor the ac. builds him- 
3 After this humble addreſs to the Father of Mercics, || compliſhment of this undertaking, as he had been {*!! Pe 


Solomon caſt himſelf on the ground, and worſhipped || for that of the temple. The building of the temple, 
ani the molt lowly poſture, then aroſe and offered ſa- || a work of vaſt extent and importance, was greatly 
| 4$ erifices upon the a tar, having the ſatisfaction of be- furthered by the Divine bleſſing and aſſiſtance, or it 
nung aſſured, by an evident token, that his oblations || could not have been compleated in ſo ſhort a ſpace of 
Wc: Were acceptable to the Almighty : tor a flaſh of fire || time- Bur the palace, which was a building much 
from above ruſhed with violence upon the altar, and inferior in dignity to the temple, both on account that 
... © Inſtantly conſumed the offerings. The whole mul- || its materials had not been ſo long betorchand pre- 
titude looked upon this prodigy as a demonltration || pared, and allo as it was an habitation for kings only, 
ot the Divine Preſence, and therefore fell proſtrate in || and not tor the One Supreme God, was longer in 
humble adoration of God's goodnels, in thus owning || finiſhing. It was, however, a very magnificent itruc- 
both the worſhip and the temple. Upon this the || ture, and did honour both to the prince and people. 
ung proceeded to offer praiſes and thankſgivings, || But to form an adequate idea, and gratity the curio— 
and exhorted the multitude to do the ſame, as now || ſity of the reader, it will be neceſſary to enter upon a 
having ſufficient indications of God's ſpecial tavour deicription. 


towards them. He enjoined them to pray for the This palace was an extenſive and curious build- percripticn 
continuance of his mercies, and eſpecially his Divine || ing, ſupported by many pillars, after the manner of of Solo- 
grace, that they might live in holineſs and righteouſ- a common hall, tor the purpoſe of hearing cauſes mon! pa- 


Acts, and the ſtricteſt obſervance of thoſe precepts || and determining ſuits. It was an hundred cubits 9 5 
which God had given them by Moſes. This he re- |} long, fifty broad, and thirty high: nor could it be leſs 
commended as the only means of ſecuring the happi- || capacious, to contain the vaſt multitudes that throng- 
nels of the Hebrew nation, and, indeed, rendering || ed thither from all quarters to obtain juſtice. It was 
them bleſſed above all nations upon the face ot the || ſupported by ſixteen ſquare columns of cedar. Its 
carth: obſerving furthermore, that the beſt way to || roof was of the Corinthian order; and it had folding 

_ Cure their felicity, was to perſevere in the paths by || doors curiouſly wrought, and ſo as to render it at 
uch It was obtained. once firm and ornamental. In this hall was another 
\ be the king had thus ſpoken he diſmiſſed the |] edifice of thirty cubits ſquare, raiſed upon maſly 
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pillars. In ore of the apartments was a throne of 
tate, whereon the king himfelt fat pertonally in 
judgement. Next to this was the queen's houle, and 
other buildings adapted tor the purpoie of retirement 
and recreation. Theſe were fitted up with cedar, 
and raiſed upon {tones of ten cubits ſquare, which 
were partly plain, and partly overlaid with the moſt 
precious marble, after the manner of magnificent 
palaces or temples. Ihe rooms were hung with three 
depths of the richeſt hangings, and ornamented 
with images in {culpture, reprelenting trees, plants, 
branches, and leaves, all ſo curiouſly wrought as to ap- 
pear to the eye as it they were in motion. The re- 
mainder of the ſpace, up to the ceiling, was embel- 
liſhed with delicate party coloured figures, upon a 
zround of white. Beſides thele there was a great 
variety of other chambers, long and ſpacious galle- 
ries, ſuperb rooms ot ſtate, and others for feaſting 
and entertainment, adorned and furniſhed with ſer: 
vices of plate of maſly gold. Indeed the variety and 
extent of the royal palace may be taid to lurpals de- 
ſcription, as they exceeded every thing of the kind in 
the known world, and exhibited a magnificence al- 

moſt beyond conception. f 
To compleat the dignity of his character, Solomon 
01 erected a large ivory throne, with curious and carved 
1 King x. engraved work upon it, after the faſhion of a tribu- 
nal. There were ſix ſteps upon the aſcent, and at 
each end of every ſtep was the figure of a lion. "I here 
were allo two lions more above; that is, one on either 
hand of the ſeat of ſtate. As the king reſted on his 
throne, there were arms put torth in order to receive 
him; and the figure ot a bullock placed in a proper 
poſture under him for his ſupport. The whole piece 

was Covered with gold. 

W hen Solomon had compleated theſe magnificent 
ſtructures in the courle of twenty years, through the 
aſſiſtance of Hiram, king of Tyre, who had contri- 
buted a great deal ot gold, and more of ſilver, beſides 

Solomon ac= à vaſt ſtore of cedar and cypreſs wood, he ſent him 
knowleds”s annually, as an acknowledgement, great quantities of 
tyof Hiram, Corn, wine, and oil, commodities of which, as an 
iflander, he ſtood much in need. He alſo offered 
him twenty cities in the land of Galilee, adjoining to 
his own country; but Hiram, with a reſpectful ex- 
cule, declined acceptance. From this retuſal, that 
part of the country was called Chabalm, which, in 
the Phoenician language, ſignifies, It does not plen/eme. 
So great a veneration had Hiram tor the {agacity 
Friendſhip Of Solomon, that whenever any difficult caſe or myi- 
berween Hi- terious queſtion was propounded to him, he applied 
ram and de to him for a tolution; nor was that wile prince defi- 
{ves an cient in Explaining the molt ambiguous matters, or 
difficult and intricate problems. Menander, the hiſtorian, who 
mtricate tranſlated the TI 'yrian annals from the Phocenician in- 


ealymon's 
throne. 


p*13'5- to the Greek language, makes mention of thefe two 
| rinces as follows: ** On the demile of Abibalus, 

Tetimony Hiram, his fon, ſucceeded him in the kingdom of 

of Menan- „ Tyre. He lived three and fifty years, and reigned 
I, 


four and thirty. He railed a bank in a large {pace 
called the Great Field, and dedicated the golden 
„ pillar in Jupiter's temple. He cut down abund- 
© ance of timber upon the Mount Libanus for the 
roof of temples, and demoliſhing ancient build- 
* ings, heerected new ones to Hercules and Aſtarte. 
* He built a ſtatue for Hercules in the month of 
« Peritius. He made an expedition againſt the 
« FEyceans tor neglect of the payment of tribute, and 
having overcome them, returned home. In his 
* reign there was one Abdemonus, a young man, who 
* undertook to give Solomon, the king of Jeruſalem, 
* alolution of all myſterious queſtions that were put 
* to ham.” | 

Dius alſo writes to this effect: “ Abibalus, being 
Tetimory *©* dead, was {ucceeded by his ton Hiram, who raiſed 
of Diu, the ©© the ealt quarter oft the city, enlarged the borders, 
Lito. „ and brought the temple of Jupiter, that before 
* {tood apart, within its compals, as well as en- 
* riched and adorned it with molt valuable preſents. 
* Heordered cedar wood to be cut down on Mount 
© Libanus for the building of the temple.” He fur— 
ther writes,“ That Solomon, the king of Jerulalem, 
tent problems and riddles to Hiram, upon the for- 
** 1etture of a coniuderable ſum if he failed to ex- 
pound them. That ſuch problems and riddles 
FF WCIC not ONLY jolved by means of Abdemonus, a 
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* 'Tyrian, but that other caſes were propounded by 
* him to Solomon, who was to pay a great forfeit 
upon failure of explanation.“ Thus tar goes the 
teſtimony of Dius, reſpecting the intercourſe be- 
tween thole princes 

The fortifications of Jeruſalem being deemed in- 
ſufficient for the defence of that ſpacious and opu— 
lent city, Solomon applied himſelt to the erecting ot 
ſuch towers, and the completion of ſuch repairs, as 
he found requilite for the ſecurity of the place. He 
alſo rebuilt and fortified ſeveral cities of conſiderable 
note, as Aſor, Magedon, and Gazara, in the land of 
the Philiſtines; the latter of which king Pharaoh 
had taken by aſſault; and having levelled and {lain 
all the inhabitants, gave it as a preſent to his daughter 
upon her marriage with Solomon. This city the king 
rebuilt, as it was naturally very ſtrong, and equally 
uſetul to government 1f peace and in war. He alto 
built not tar diſtant, Betachora and Baleth, beſides 
other places tor the purpoſes of health and paitime, 
from the temperature ot climate, delicacy of truits, 
and conveniencies of air and water. When he had 
built this city, and encompaſſed it with ſtrong walls, 
he called it Ih | 


If any ſhould enquire wherefore all the kings ot 
Egypt, from Minzas, the founder of Memphis, many 
years before our forefather Abraham, until the day; 
of Solomon, being an interval of thirteen hundred 
years, ſhould be called by the name of Pharaoh, it is 
deemed expedient to give them this information: 
Pharaoh, in the Egyptian language, ſignifics king, 
I apprehend, that they went by other names trom 
their childhood, bur, on coming to theexerciſe of the 
regal dignity, they exchanged the diſtinction of the 
tamily into that wh 
it was that the kings of Alexandria, who were called 
tormerly by other names, when they aſſumed the 
reins of government, were all called by the name ot 
Ptolemy, from the firſt of their kings. Thus it is 
with the Roman emperors allo, who, upon their ele- 
vations to that dignity, are ſtiled Cæſars, in conle- 
quence of their aſſumption to the ſovereign power, 


Perhaps this was the cauſe that occaſioned Herodo- 


tus, of Halicarnaſſus, in his account of the ſucceſſors 
of Minzas, the firſt king of Memphis, to call them 
in general by the name of Pharaoh, though they 
amounted in number to three hundred and thirty. 
When a woman ſuccecded to the government ſhe was 
called by her proper name Nicaulis, the appellation 
of Pharaoh being peculiar to the other lex. Nor 
can I diſcover from our own hiſtory, that after Pha- 
raoh, the father in-law of Solomon, there was ever 
any other king called by that name. I am alſo well 
aſſured, that this Nicaulis was the queen of Egypt 
and Ethiopia, that came afterwards to Solomon; 
but of this more hereatter. I have rather dwelt 
upon thele particulars to prove the agreement of our 
hiſtory and that of the Egyptians. 

In proceſs of time Solomon ſubdued to himſelf the 
remnant of the Canaanites betwixt Mount Etbanus 
and the city Amathe, who, for ſome time, diſputed 


their allegiance to the kings of Ifrael, till Solomon 


at laſt made them tributaries, upon condition ot 


furniſhing him yearly with ſuch a certain number os 
ſlaves, as was agreed upon to be employed in tilling, 


the land, and other forts of ſervility; for none ot 
the Hebrews were {ubject to ſervile employments: 


nor would it have been proper for conquerors to de- 


ſcend to do the buſineſs of their captives. With 76. 
ſpect to the Iiraclites, their genius lay more towards 
arms and military exploits. f 
mean time, were kept to their labour; and ſix hun- 
dred officers were appointed to ſuperintend them 
their reſpective employ ments. 


The king fitted out many ſhips in Ezon-Geber, an 
It is now called 


gyptian bay upon the Red Sea. 

ernico, not far from the city of Elan. This place 
formerly belonged to the Hebrews, and became ue. 
ful for ſhipping from the donations of Hiram, king 
Tyre, who allo tent him a number of jk1ltul nav! 
gators and expert pilots. Thete {erved the king“ 
officers for guides to the land of Ophir, which be. 
longs to India, where they went for four hundred ta- 
lents of gold, and brought them to the king- 

The fame of Solomon's wifdom having reaches 

| Un. 
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adamora, which name it bears among 
the Syrians to this day. The Greeks call it Palmyra. 


ich denoted their authority. "Thus 
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ii the ears of Nicaulis, queen of Egypt and Ethiopia, 
pr" excited in that princels, who poſſeſſed a great ſhare 
ot underitanding, much deſire to {ee our celebrated 
ty monarch. She wiſhed to be ſatisfied by her own ex- 
| 119+ perience, and not truſt to report alone, reipecting his 
, mag nificence and wonderful qualifications. With 
„ this view the {et forward towards Jerulalem with a 
train and equipage ſuited to her royal dignity, taking 
with her a number of cainels, laden with gold, va- 
riety of rich pertumes, and ot precious ſtones. Ihe 
king, upon her arrival, received her with all poſſible 
honour, courtely, and reſpect, ſolved all the difficult 
queltions the propoted, inſomuch that (he was ſtruc k 
with wonder at his various excellencies. She could 
not but admire the magnificence of his palace, the 
_..c. dilcipline and œconomy of his houthold, and the 
©. + peculiar grace and propriety with which he conduct- 
cd his affairs in general. But nothing gave her ſo 
S 122 much fatisfattion as that mailerly fabric called the 
Grove of Lebanon, which dijplayed tuch fingular 
beauties. She was likewiſc infinitely pleated with the 
daily lacrifices, and the application, care, and vene- 
ration with which the prieſts and Levites pertormed 
their parts in the worſhip. The whole ſhe beheld 
imprefied her mind lo ſenſibly, that, in the heighth 
of her amazement, ſhe addreiled the king in words 
to this effect: 


Great prince, report 1s ſo doubtful and uncer- 
af, © tain, that, without an experimental and demon- 
We 8: © ſtrative confirmation of the truth ot what we hear, 
| Me are forced to ſuſpend our judgment, e{pecially 
* when the tame of things relates either to extreme 
good or evil. But with reſpect to your incompa- 
* rable taculties, that is to the advantages ot the 
* mind in a ſoperlative degree of knowledge and 
* underitanding, and the glory of your outward 
* ſtate, the rumour. has been ſo far from partial, 
that it falls thort even of common juſlice. For 
* tho' report conveyed as much to your honour as 
* words couldexprels, I have yet the happinels at this 
** preſent time to ſee much more than I heard. Bleſſ- 
ed are the Itraclites; bleſſed are the friends and 
people of Solomon, that ſtand even before him and 
hear his wildom and bleſſed be God for his good- 
** ncts to this land and nation, in placing them under 
* the government of ſo excellent a prince.” 


Nor did this great princeſs teſtify her admiration 
of the wiſdom and magnificenceot Solomon by words 
alone as mere profeſſions; but, as a farther inſtance 
ot the high reſpect ſhe entertained for the king, ſhe 

© prelented him with twenty talents of gold, together 

wich a great quantity of aromatic ſpices, rich per- 

--2  lumes, and precious ſtones to a conſiderable value. 

>» They tpeak allo of a root of balſam that ſhe brought 

with her, which, according to tradition, was the firſt 

plant of the kind that ever came into our country, 

where it has been extenſively propagated ever ſince. 

Solomon, on his part, was not wanting in making a 

ſuitable acknowledgement of the favours conferred 

upon him; tor he not. only preſented the queen with 

whatever the aſked, but added ſeveral articles which 

nen he thought attracted her fancy. After this reciprocal 

interchangeot preſents, thequeenof Egypt and Ethio- 
pla returned, highly gratified, to her own country. 

About the ſame time the king's fleet returned from 

Opghir (otherwiſe called the land of gold) bringing 

precious ſtones and pine wood in abundance. The 

ater was made ule of for pillars and ſupporters to 

the temple and palace, and partly for the conſtruction 

ot muſical inſtruments, ſuch as pſalteries, harps, and 

cymbals, which the Levites uſe in their hymns du- 

ring the courſe of divine worſhip. The wood that 

Was brought upon this occaſion, was larger and finer 

than any that had ever been brought betore. Let it 

not, theretore, be imagined, that this pine wood was 

4 like that which is 10 named by the merchants in order 
4 to enhance its value in the eſteem of the purchaſer. 
A It has ſomewhat of the grain of the fig-tree, but is 

more white and gloſſy. It is deemed proper to make 

this remark, that the reader may form a Juit eſtimate 

or io valuable a commodity. 

Solomon received by this fleet fix hundred and 

IXTy-11X talents of gold, excluſive of the merchauts 

adventure, and what the governors and princes of 
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Arabia ſent him for preſents. Of this gold he cauſed Solomon's 
to be caſt two hundred targets, weighing, each fix cher. 
hundred ſhekels of gold, and theſe were hung up in 

the great hall of the Grove of Lebanon. He alſo 

made cups of gold and of precious ſtones for the 

purpole of entertainments, and had them embelliſhed 

with exquilite art. Indeed his utenſils in general 

were made of this rich metal. No money paſſed in 

the carrying on of this traffic; for the king had Solomon 
many thips in the lea of Tartus which carried out all maintains 
Kinds of merchandize to the remoteſt parts; ſo that axioms 
his ſubſects exchanged their commodities for gold, teiguclimes. 
lilver, 1vory, negroes, apes, &c. They finiſhed their 

voyage uſually in the courſe of three years. 

Ihe tame ot Solomon's wildom, power, and riches, 
having by this time extended to the remotelt parts, 
leveral ot the molt potent princes were deſirous of 
being witneſſes of the lame, and embraced every op- 
portunity of teſtitying their veneration for his cha- e te 
racter by their ſubmiſſion and munificence. They 3 
lent him gold and ſilver plate, purple robes, ſpices diveropotene 
and pertumes of all forts; horſes, chariots, and mules es: 
tor burthen, ſuch as they thought tor ſtrength and 
beauty would be molt acceptable ro the king. In 
Mort, the richeſt preſents were ſent him from every 
quarter; and it was the prevailing ambition of the 
princes of that time to behold the magnihcence, and 
attend to the initruction, of the renowned king of 
lrael. 

By the prelents laſt- mentioned, Solomon had an 
addition ot tour hundred chariots to what he had 
before; that is, he now had a thouland chariots, and ius add 
twenty thouſand horſes, which, in beauty and (peed, tonal tplens 
excelled all others. I 'heir riders were allo a further . 
ornament to them, being men in the flower ot their een 
age, compleatly diſciplined, and elegantly arrayed, 
with the advantage of an intermixture of golden 
threads with their locks, which, irradiated by the 
ſun, exhibited a molt ſplendid view to the ſpectators. 
This was the guard which, with theiraccoutrements, 
attended the king, mounted in his chariot, and cloathed 
in white on particular occaſions, and eſpecially in his 
morning excurſions to a ſeat he had at Een, which, 
from its ſituation, - gardens, and fountains, became 
his favourite ſpot. 

The king's lagacity and providential care appeared 
in the minuteſt inſtances. He did not neglect the He deſcends 
{uperintendance of the high-ways that led to his pa- nee 0” 
lace at Jeruſalem; but ordered them to be paved, as the minuteſt 
well for the eaſe and convenience of paſſengers, as mater. 
the ſupport of his own regal dignity, He allo dil- 
poſed his chariots in regular order, ſo that a certain 
number ſhould be kept in a town upon tree quarter, 
and theſe places were called his chariot towns. Silver 22 
was as plentiful in Jeruſalem in theſe days as (tones; ge avs ot. 
and cedars, which had never been ſeen in Judea be- Solomon, 
fore, were now as common as ſycamore trees. He 
gave commiſſion to his Egyptian merchants to pro- 
cure him a chariot, with a pair of horſes at the price 
of ſix hundred filver drachmæ each; and thele were 
{ent to the kings of Syria and beyond Euphrates. 

But though Solomon was become the moſt glorious — _ 
of kings, the moſt favoured of heaven, and exceeded,  Nings *. 
in wiſdom and riches, all his predeceſſors, and indeed 
all monarchs upon the face of the earth, he did not 

reſervein this happy ſtate to the time of his death. 

he latter actions of his life greatly ſullied the glo- 
ries of the former. It is a melancholy truth, that he 
departed from the laws of Moſes, and the religion 
of his forefathers; and that, prompted by inordinate 
deſires, and not ſatisfied with women of his own 
country, he cohabited promilcouſly with thoſe of va- 
rious nations, ſuch as Sidonians, Jyrians, Ammo- 
nites, Idumaans, &c. in violation of thelaw expreſs- 
ly forbidding any Hebrew intercourle of that kind 
with ſtrangers; it being natural to conclude, that 
ſtrange women would allure men to the worſhip of 
ſtrange gods. This was the true cauſe of the precau-' $omon 
tion againſt ſuch marriages; tor the traſgreſſion of falls tom 
one law is but a ſtep towards the breaking of another, Zn: 
and the taking of a prohibited wife would produce, ese“ 
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of courle, the embracing of a prohibited reli- command. 
gion. : : 
It ſoon appeared that Solomon's inordinate deſires 
were beyond the controul of ſobriety and reaton. 
He had no lets than ſeven hundred wives, who were 
princeſles, 
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princeſſes, and three hundred concubines; and the 
paſſion he had for the perſonal charms of ſome, and 
the captivating demeanour ol others, tranſported him 
into compliances with them in the 4 ot their 
practices and opinions, as the molt efteEtual proot he 
could give them of his allection. As he grew more 
advanced in years, he experienced a decay both ot his 
mental and corporeal powers; and as he became more 
remiſs in the exerciſe of the true worſhip, he was the 
more eaſily prevailed on to join with thele ſtrange wo- 
men in a falle one (a): though he had been guilty of 
a flagrant traſgreſſion of the law before, in the very 
figures of the bulls under his brazen lea, and in the 
lions afterwards, that were ſet as a guard upon his 
throne, which were directly in breach of a poſitive 
commandment. He had, at the ſame time, a molt 
glorious precedent in his pious father, whole ſteps 
were recommended to his example ina viſion from on 
high, upon pain of the Divine ditplealure, and the 
infliction of the direſt calamities on himlelt and people. 

This fad apoſtacy highly offended the Almighty, 
who was plealed to lend a prophet to him with a meſ- 
ſage to this effect: That his wickedneſs could not 
be hid from God's at pou and that he ſhould 
not long go unpuniſhed.” ith reſpect to the pro- 
miſe made to his father, the prophet told him his go- 
vernment ſhould not be taken from him while he was 
living; but that, after his death, his ſon ſhould ſuffer 


Prophecy of for the iniquities of his father; not that there ſhould 
the revolt of He an univerſal detection, but that ten tribes only 


tea tribes, 


Solomon is 
deeply at- 
feed 
thereby. 


Adad is 
inimical to 
Solomon. 


The cauſe 
of his in- 
vetetacy. 


Adad re- 


turns to his 


native 
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ſhould revolt, and the other two continue in their 
allegiance to the ſon of Solomon, for the ſake of his 
grand-father David, and tor the lake of the temple 
of Jeruſalem, which God had choſen tor his pecu- 
liar habitation onearth. 

This ſevere chaſtiſement, which foretold the remo- 
val of Solomon from the ſummit of human glory to 
the contrary extreme, wounded him to the very ſoul; 
and, to add to its poignancy, he could not but ac- 
knowledge the juſtice of the ſentence. 

Soon after this prediction by means of the pro- 
phet, God raiſed up a bitter enemy againſt him. His 
name was Adad, an Idumæan by birth, and of the 
blood royal. His animoſity to Solomon aroſe from 
the following circumſtance. When the Hebrews 
over-ran the country of Idumæa, under the command 
of Joab, who at that time was David's general, this 
Joab, having ſubdued the people, put to the {word all 
the males he could find in the province, that were 
able to bear arms; and this maſſacre continued for the 
ſpace of ſix months. Adad, who was then in his 

outhtul ſtate, happening to make his eſcape, fled to 

haraoh, king of Egypt, who not only received him 
with great humanity, but generouſly gave him houles, 
lands, and revenues for his ſupport; nay, ſuch was 
his affection for him, that, on his arriving to years of 
maturity, he gave him his own wite's ſiſter in mar- 
riage, who bore him a ſon, that was trained up with 
the children of Pharaoh. 

In procels of time news was brought to Egypt of 
the death of David and Joab; and Adad, upon theſe 
tidings, aſked permiſſion of Pharaoh to return to his 
own country. The king, not being pleaſed with this 
requeſt aſked him what was the cauſe of his fo ear- 
nellly deſiring to leave the beſt friend he had in the 
world? Adad repeated his ſolicitations for tome time, 
but could not prevail. 

But when Solomon's affairs began to decline, on 
account of his fore- mentioned tranigreſſions, and the 
Divine indignation. for the ſame, Adad, with Pha- 
raoh's permiſſion, returned to Idumæa, witha deſign 
of ſtirring up the people to a rebellion againſt Solo- 
mon. On his arrival at the place he found the gar- 
riſon ſo ſtrong, and the country in {uch a poſture of 
defence, that nothing could be done efectually by 
ſurprize. He therefore adopted anuther plan, and 
went trom thence into Syria, where he joined inte- 
reſts with one Rezon, a fugitive from his maſter 


(a) It is aſtoniſhing that a perſon of Solomon's wiſdom ſhould 
have be-n perſuaded by his wives to forfake a religion in which 
he had been ſo w. ll infiruRed, and which he was fo fully con- 
vinced to have heen delivered ro Moſes by that Omnipotent Be- 
ing who had brought the Ifraelites from a land of bondage, 
placed him ©! the throne of David, and inſpired him with that 
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Adadezer, the king of Zobah, and a famous leader 
of a body of banditti, who pillaged up and down at 
pleaſure. ' Adad ſtruck a league with this man, and, 
with his aſſiſtance, ſubdued that part of Syria, where 
he was declared king, and made ſuch inroads upon 
the territories of Solomon, as perplexed him greatly 
in the declining part of his reign. ; 

But, beſides theſe indignities from a ſtranger anda 
fugitive, Solomon tound a more dangerous enemy in 
his own nation. This was Jeroboam, the fon of Ne- 


THE 


bat, a man of turbulent and ambitious ſpirit, who 
had an expectation of riſing from a prophecy that 


had been made to him long betore. Jeroboam being 
left by his father, when very young, to the care of 
his mother, and Solomon oblerving that, as he grew 
up, he becameot a bold and enterprizing diſpoſition, 
made him overſcer of his works, being at that time 
rebuilding the walls of Jeruſalem. He executed that 
office with ſuch care and attention, that Solomon 
gave him, as a reward, the military command over 
the tribe of Joſeph. 

As Jeroboam was one day going out of Jeruſalem, 
he was met on the way by the prophet Ahijah, who 
having ſaluted and taken him aſide, laid hold of his 
2 that was new, and rent it into twelve pieces, 

idding him take ten of them to himſelf, as it was 
the Divine pleaſure and will it ſnould be ſo. The 
prophet added, that the government ſhould be wreſted 


trom Solomon; but that, for the ſake of the Divine 


promiſe, the two contiguous tribes ſhould be given 
to his ſon; but the other ten to Jeroboam, as a pu- 
niſhment tor giving himſelf up to ſtrange women, and, 
through their influence, to ſtrange gods. He con- 
code with admoniſhing him to take warning trom 
Solomon's miſerable caſe, and oblerve the ſtatutes 


and commandments according tothe example of pious 


king David, as the only ſecurity of the continuance !*.* 


of the Divine favour and protection. | 
Jeroboam was much elated at the words of the 
prophet, and being naturally of an haughty and aſ- 
piring temper, whatever conduced to gratity his am- 
bition, rendered him turbulent and reſtleſs. The pre- 
diction of the prophet was ſtrongly impreſſed on his 


mind; and therefore the firſt itep he took, after he 


came to the army, was to tamper with the people he 
commanded, and inſti] in their minds the ſpirit of 
diſaffection to their ſovereign. | 

The malicious deſigns of Jeroboam were ſoon 
made known to Solomon, who concerted a plan ro 
ſurprize and diſpatch him; but the plot being dit- 
covered, he made his eſcape, and fled to Shithack, 
king of Egypt, and there reſided till the death ot 
Solomon turn.i1ed him with an opportunity of pro- 
lecuting his intentions. 


RA. I 


On the demiſe of Solomon, Rehoboam aſcends the throne. 
Becomes obnoxious to the people. Ten tribes revolt; 
and Feroboam, made king, introduces idolatry. He is 
reproved by a prophet. Feroboaom and Rehoboam 
equally wicked and 1dolatrous. 


QCOLOMON, after a reign of eighty years over 
Iſrael, departed this life in the ninety-fourth year 
of his age, and was interred with great funeral pomp 
at Jeruſalem. He was ſuperior to all his predeceſſors 
in wiſdom and opulence, and might have been deemed 
lo in happineſs, had not an inordinate attachment to 
women, in the decline of lite, precipitated him in- 
to actions that ſullied the glories he had acquired. 
But of theſe, with their conſequent puniſhments, We 
Hall treat in the ſequel. 

On the death of Solomon, the government of 
courſe devolved to his ſon Rehoboam, who was born 
of an Ammonite, called Naama. He ' 
mediately to Shechem to declare his ſucceſſion, an 
obtain the ſuffrages of the people. Jeroboam, who 


— 


wiſdom which rendered him famous throughout the earth. It 
affords, however, a ſtriking leſſon to all mankind to beware 0 
the infatuation of vice, ſince even a Solomon was not ſecure 
from its deluſions, and, when once unhappily immerſed in it, 
ſcems never to have diſengaged himſe!f from it. 
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that, in ſome inſtances, his 


to abide by their opinion. 


te 


was then in Egypt, being urged by ſome of the 
rulers, haſtened thither alſo on the ſame errand, 

On his arrival he applied, together with many of 
the heads of the tribes, to Rehoboam, and advited 
him to adopt a mild form ot government, — 2 

tather was oppreſſive; 
and, inſtead of rendering himſelf an object of terror 
to his ſubjects, his ſafety and happineſs required him 
to tegulate his conduct in ſuch a manner, as to obtain 
an acquieſcence with the meaſures he purſued from 
an aflection to his perſon, rather than a dread ot his 
wer. f 

This they humbly recommended to his conſidera- 
tion; and Rehoboam deſired them to return in three 
days, when he would give them an anſwer. The de- 
lay raiſed tome jealouly in the minds of the people as 
to the reſult; tor they conſidered that fo reaſonable a 
requeſt could not be denied, eſpecially by a young 
prince, if diſpoſed gg promote the intereſt and hap- 
pinels of his ſubjech, However, as ſuſpenſion by 
no means implied à denial, they waited the event 
with hopes of ſuccels. ; 1 

In conſequence of this general application, Reho- 
boam called together the friends and counſellors of 


- his late father, and requeited of them their advice 


reſpecting the anſwer he ſhould give to their re- 


-» queſt. Being well affected to the public cauſe, and 


acquainted with the diſpoſition of the people, they 
recommended to him, by all means, to treat them 
with courteſy and condeſcenſion; aſſuring him that 
he would gain much more upon them by a popular 
freedom, than by aſſuring the formalities of majeſty 
and ſtate; nothing being ſo conducive to gain and 
preſerve the loyalty of a people, as the condeſcen- 
lion and affability of their prince. ; 

More ſage counſel could not have been given on a 
general or particular occaſion : indeed it was peculi- 
arly applicative to Rehoboam's preſent ſituation, 
having a kingdom in immediate view. But ſo inta- 
tuated was this young prince with the thoughts of his 
elevation, that he not only rejected it, but applied to 
perſons of his own age and diſpoſition, determined 
They debated on the 
point, and, through want of experience, and heat of 
paſſion, adviſed him to return the people an anſwer 
to this effect; „That ſince they complained of his 
predeceſſor, they ſhould feel more. weight from 
- bo little finger than they had done from the loins 
ot his father: that it they thought themſelves op- 
preſſed before, they muſt expect more oppreſſion 
now : and that if his father had chaſtiſed them 
with whips, he was determined to chaſtiſe them 
with ſcorpions.“ : a N 5 
The weak king was highly pleaſed with this per- 
tinacious reply, ſuggeſted by counſellors as weak as 
himſelt, thinking it conſonant with his falſe ideas of 
majeſty : ſo that upon the third day, when the 
people aſſembled in the utmoſt anxiety of hope and 
fear, he appeared, and delivered his anſwer to them 
preciſely in the words which the young men had re- 
commended. Ir ſeems as if it had been ſo ordered 
by Divine Providence, that the prophecy of Ahijah 
might be fulfilled , for theſe words, uttered with all 
the pomp of ſtate, ſo enraged the multitude, that they 
exclaimed, as with one voice, © What have we to do 
"* with the houſe of David? Let him take to him- 
* {elf the temple that his father built.” And this 
leemed to forebode a general revolt. 

When Rehoboam underſtood this, he ſent Ado- 
ram, one of his officers in the treaſury, to pacity them, 
by laying the blame upon ſome raſh and vehement 
young men : but the people, deaf to all his excul- 
patory arguments, inſtantly ſtoned him to death. 
The king, thinking this violence pointed at himſelf 
rather than his officer, thought it high time to con- 
lult his own ſafety; ſo that he haſtened to his chariot, 
and fled to Jeruſalem. The tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin abided by him, and proclaimed him king ; 
but the reſt of the Iſraclites made choice of Jero- 
boam, declaring they would never again acknow- 
ledge the ſovereignty of a deſcendant of David. 

lus was this great kingdom divided into two parts, 
and ever after went under different denominations, 
namely, the kingdom of Judah, and the kingdom of 
lirael, though the latter included the whole before. 

Rehoboam, fired with indignation at this revolt, 
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time and order. 


ſummoned a full convention of the two tribes that 

ſtood firm to their allegiance, and drew out 180,000 Rehybourn 
toldiers, propoſing to himſelt, with this body of men, e nd 
to march again the other ten tribes, and, by force, im. 
reduce them to obedience. 

While he was preparing for this enterprize, he re- reyoyoum 
ceived a viſit from a prophet, who, by the Divine di- is a4mo- 
rection, adviſed him to deſiſt from proſecuting a civil bed by a 
war; becaule it was the will of God that the divi- hes. 
ſion of the kingdom ſhould come to pals, that the 
prediction of Ahijah might be fulfilled. 

We ſhall now advert to ſome of the actions of Je- 
roboam, king of the Iiraelites; and thence proceed to 
the hiſtory of Rehoboam, and the two tribes, in due 
order, 

Jeroboam enlarged and beautified Schechem, built ,; of le- 
him a palace, and made it a royal city. He like- roboam. 
wile repaired Penuel, a fortified place on the other 
{ide the river Jordan, where he likewiſe built a pa- 
lace, to which he frequently reſorted, in hopes of 
gaining over the affections of the two tribes that 
were attached to Rehoboam. 

The time was now near for celebrating the feaſt of 
tabernacles ; upon which Jeroboam reflected, that if 
his people ſhould repair to Jeruſalem to celebrate that 
feſtival, the ceremonies of religion might ſo far ope- 
rate on their minds, as to induce them to acknow- 
ledge allegiance to his antagoniſt, whereby both his 
life and government would be in imminent danger. 

For prevention, he bethought himſelf of this cxpe- 

dient. He cauſed two golden calves and two temples 

to be formed; the one at Bethel, and the other at 

Dan, which is a town ſituated at the head of the fi 
Leſſer Jordan. Theſe images were conſecrated in feu us ids 
both places; after which he ſummoned the ten tribes * Bethel 
under his command, and thus addreſſed them: den ee 


It is unneceſſary, my friends and countrymen, His addrecs. | 
to mention the omnipreſence of the Deity : in 

whatever place we are, he hears and accepts the 

prayers we offer him. I therefore conceive, that, 

tor the exerciſe of your religion, it will be totally 
needleſs to undertake a tedious journey to Jeru- 

ſalem. You will be at no loſs for the want of 

prieſts or Levites. The builder of the temple 

was but a mortal like ourſelves. The goldencalves, 

which are placed in the temples at Bethel and Dan, 

have been conſecrated as well as the temple at Je- 

ruſalem. Therefore let ſuch as are inclined to exe- 

cute the ſacerdotal function, qualify themſelves 

by ſacrificing acalf and a ram; by which ceremony 

alone, Aaron, the firſt of that order, was initiated 

into the prieſthood.” | 


By theſe plauſible means the people were ſeduced ue mute 
into apoſtacy from the true worſhip of their God, tude are (-- 
and the eſtabliſhed laws of their country; and Jero- fee 
boam was of courle the author of all the calamities * 
that afterwards befel them, as we ſhall ſhew in due 
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The feſtival of the ſeventh month, or the feaſt of 
tabernacles, was now approaching; and Jeroboam 
formed a reſolution of worſhipping the ſame way at 
Bethel, that the two tribes did at Jeruſalem. To 
give countenance to this innovation 1n religion, he 
erected an altar before the golden calt, aſſumed to 
himſelf the character and office of high-prieſt, and, 
having gone through the different ceremonies, ac- 
cording to the form of the temple worſhip, pro- 
ceeded at length to that of the ſacrifices. But, as he 
was preparing to put fire to the victim, in the ſight 
of all the people, there came a prophet from Jerula- 
lem, named j adon, at that very criſis, and interrupted 
him. Having made his way through the multitude, 
he advanced to the altar, and thus exclaimed; ** O 
altar! altar! there ſhall raiſe one out of the houſe 
„ of Judah, Joſiah by name, who upon thee ſhall preggion 
& deſtroy the talſe prophets, ſeducers, and impoſtors ot judge- 
© of theſe times, and upon thee ſhall burn their eee 
“ bones. That there may be no doubt of this pre- ters, £07. 
& diction being fulfilled, its authority ſhall now be prophets, 
confirmed by a ſign. Behold the altar ſhall be 5 _. 
rent, and the fat of the ſacrifices that are upon it 
„ ſhall be poured forth upon the ground.” 

The king was ſo incenled at this ſpe:ch from the 
prophet, that, ſtretching out his hand, he com- 
manded the people who ſtood by to ſeize him; bur, 
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Confirma- at the very inſtant, his hand became ſo benumbed, 
ton of Ja- that he could not draw it back again. At the lame 
authority time the altar fell to pieces, as was preſaged ; and the 

fat of the ſacrifices was ſpilt upon the ground. Je- 
roboam, convinced, at length, that the prophet was 
veſted with a Divine commiſſion, perceived his own 
impiety, and earneſtly requeſted him to TION the 
Almighty for the reſtoration of his wit ered hand. 
Ihe prophet readily complied with this requeſt; and 
Jeroboam, having received the ule of his limb, grate- 
tully acknowledged the benefit of the cure, and 
earneſtly preſſed his benefactor to ſtay and take ſome 
refreſhment with him. But the prophet declined 


Reftoration 
of ſerobo- 
am's wi- 


thered hand 


the invitation, in conſequence of a Divine injunction, 
not to taſte bread or wine 1n that city, nor to return 
the ſame way he came. His abſtinence and relerve 
induced the king to be more attentive to what he pre- 
dicted, than he otherwiſe would havebeen; and his an- 
xiety increaſed as he continued to reflect upon theevent. 

There was at this time, in Bethel, a certain falſe 
prophet, who, by the flattering events which he pre- 
tended would come to paſs, had highly ingratiated 
himſelf with Jeroboam. He was far advanced in 
years; and being informed, by his ſons, of the famous 
prophet who was come from Jeruſalem, and the nu- 
racles he had wrought in the fight of the people, 
notwithſtanding he was e with many and 
great infirmities, he aroſe from his bed, and being 
mounted on his als, went immediately in queſt of the 
{tranger. This rapid motion was the reſult of the 
falſe prophet's apprehenſion of bein ſupplanted in 
the king's favour. He came up with Fog as he was 
reſting himſelf under the ſhade of a ſpreading oak. 
The formality of ſalutation having paſſed between 
them, the falle prophet complained of the unkindnels 
of the ſtranger in not having called at his habita- 
tion, and partaking of the fare which it afforded, 
{trongly urging him, at the ſame time, to return and 
take ſome retreſhment, The ſtranger refuſcd his 
requeſt, aſſigning the ſame reaſon for it as he had 
done to the king. The old man replied, that the 
prohibition did not extend to him, tor that he him- 
{elf was a prophet, and ſent expreſsly by the Divine 
command to eat with him. Fades was at length 
prevailed on by the falſe prophet to return; and 
while they were ſeated at table, and engaged in 
familiar converſe, a viſion ſuddenly appeared, and 
not only gave him to underſtand that he ſhould be 
puniſhed tor his diſobedience, but informed him in 
what manner the puniſhment ſhould 'be inflicted, 
which was, that he ſhould be torn 1n pieces upon the 
way by a lion, and that his body ſhould not be Jaid in 
the tombof his anceſtors. 

Nor was it long before this awful ſentence was put 
in execution; for as Jadon was on his return to Je- 
ruſalem, he was ſuddenly attacked by a lion, and 
inſtantly diſpatched. But the beaſt neither tore his 
body, nor did the lcaſt injury to the als on which he 
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the tale rode. An account of this diſaſter being brought to 
prophet. the falſe prophet by ſome travellers who paſſed that 


Way, he appointed his ſons to fetch the body into 

Jeroboam is To . ; 

artfully The City, Which being done, he cauſed it to be mag- 

perſuaded to Nificently interred in his own ſepulchre, ſtrictly 

ditveliev® charging his ſons, whenever he died, to lay his body 

Laber as near that of this prophet as poſſible. He declared 
at the ſame time, that he was confident that what 
he had foretold concerning the altar of Bethel, the 
prieſts, and the falſe prophets, would molt certainly 
come to pals. 

The funeral obſequies were no ſooner performed, 
and this charge given to his ſons, than the falle pro- 
phet, with his utual impiety and prey, went to 
Jeroboam, and, finding him much agitated in his 
mind, aſked him why he ſhould be thus affected by 
the words of a frantic madman? The king then 
adverted to the miraculous ſigns of the altar, and the 
withering and reſtoration of his own hand, as the aw- 
ful cauſe of his perturbation ; adding, that had he 
not been a prophet from on high, he could not have 
given ſuch proofs of a Divine commiſſion. | 

The ralle prophet uſed every effort to invalidate 
that conviction by which the king was lo apparently 
impreſſed, and attempted to pertuade him that his 

Jervorn hand was enfcebled by the labour it had undergone 
tally aban- in ſupporting the victims, and that upon its reſting 
doued. a ſhort time, it returned to its former ſtate: That 
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the altar was newly erected, and cruſhed 
weight of the ſacrifices laid upon it. He the? — 
fully introduced the manner in which the prophet 
who had foretold the things that ſo much alarmed 
him, was taken off, and had recourſe to every means 
of working the king into a diſbelict of the predic- 
tions, 

Nor were his efforts in vain; for Jeroboam, blind. 
ed by his arts, and ſeduced by his inſinuations, be- 
came totally alienated from God and his true wor- 
ſhip, and abandoned to impiety and profligacy in the 
higheſt degree. He ſeemed to have bidden defiance 
to every thing ſacred either in heaven or earth, and 
to have added preſumption to idolatry. But we paſs on 
trom the acts of Jeroboam to thoſe of Rehoboam. 

This king, who was of the two tribeswhich maintain- 
ed their allegiance to him, as the ton and ſucceſſor of h. 
David, was as little deſerving of his ſtation as his 1 Ki 
rival, He built and fortified ſeveral conſiderable 
cities, as Bethlehem, Etan, Tekoa, Bethzar, Shoco 
Adullam, Ipa, Mareſha, Ziph, Adoraim, Lachiſh, 
Aſekah, Zorah, Ajalen, and Hebron, all in the tribe 
of Judah, beſides ſeveral places no leis conſiderable in 
that of Benjamin. Theſe he provided with garri- 
lons, governors, corn, wine and oil, with all neceſ- 
laries in abundance, for their maintenance and de- 
tence, During his reſidence at Jerutalem, the prieſts 


OF 


and Levites that were in all Ifracl, and ſuch of the Mi 


ople in general as were attached to the true religion, 


ett their reſpective places of abode, that they might lai, ; H 


enjoy the privilege of worſhipping God in the man- = 
ner of their forctathers. 
the tyrannical and idolatrous practices of Jeroboam, rig. 
in forcing them to the adoration of images, to the 
diſhonour of the one only and true God, and in viola- 
tion of his poſitive command. Sogencral, indeed, was 
the revolt, that, in the courſeof three years, the power 
and intereſt of Rehoboam were greatly augmented. 
The firſt wife this prince eſpouſed was his kinl- 
woman, by whom he had three children. 
wards married Maacah, the daughter of Thamar, = 
who was the daughter of Abſalom, by whom he had 
Abijah. He had many other children by other 
wives, but he loved Maacah above them all. He 
had, upon the whole, eighteen wives and thirty concu- 
bines, by whom he had twenty-eight ſons and ſixty 
daughters: but he appointed Abyah his ſucceſſor in 

the kingdom, and entruſted him with his treaſures, 

and the command of his fortified cities, 

It appeared in the inſtance of Rehoboam, as in 
many others, that grandeur and proſperity has led Ties 
men into impiety and irreligion. For, elated with fu »* 
his pre-eminence, his ſon threw off the maſk, an 
diſcovered his inclination towards idolatry ; 
his example was followed by his ſubjects, they ſoon 4%: 
forſook the worſhip of the true God, and carried their! 
idolatrous practices to a moſt extravagant height. 
Indeed it is evident, from obſervation, that the lower 
claſs of mankind become depraved through the per- 
nicious example of their ſuperiors ; for the immo- 
rality of a prince has a banetul influence on the con- 
duct of the ſubjects : nay, ſome falſely imagine it 
laudable to imitate even the vices of thoſe who are 
called the great. Thus it was at this time, when the 
people became idolatrous in their worſhip, and im- 
moral in their practice, in conformity with the plea- 
ſure and example of their king. 
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ample 


Shiſhak befieges Jeruſalem, and plunders the temple. 
Death of Rehoboam. , He is ſucceeded by his ſon Abi- 
jah. Prediction of a prophet to Feroboam of the de- 
ſtruction of himſelf and family. 


S a puniſhment for this defe&ion, the Almighty 

A was pleaſed, in the fifth year of Rehoboam 5 
reign, to avenge himſelf on him and his people, by 
the means of Shiſhak, king of Egypt; not Seſoſtris, 
as related, through error, by Herodotus. This prince lbs 
invaded his dominions with a moſt formidable force, „S 
amounting to one thouſand two hundred chariots, a 
ſixty thouſand horſe, and four hundred thouſand foot 3 den. 
the army being chiefly compoſed of Africans an 


Ethiopians. With this powerful armament he = 
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upon the Hebrews, made himſelf maſter of their 
rongeſt cities without oppolition, and having left 
arriſons in them, proceeded to Jeruſalem, where Re- 
oboam and his people were blocked up in the town. 
In this dilemma the Hebrews betought the Al- 
mighty, by prayer and ſupplication, for victory over, 
e. and deliverance from, their enemies: but ſo flagrant 
| had been their impiety, that they could not obtain 
the interpoſition of Divine Providence. When Sa- 
meas, the prophet, told them, that God would for- 
lake them as they had forlaken his worſhip, the 
were in great conſternation; and ſeeing no proſpec 
They con- of deliverance, they moſt humbly acknowledged their 
be apoſtacy from his laws, and the juſt judgement which 
hos. had enſued. Being thus diſpoſed to confeſs their 
fins, and implore the Divine forgiveneſs, when 
brought to the very brink of deſpair, the prophet 
prom" told the king, that the Almighty was pleaſed ſo far 
Fee ei to accept of their humiliation and repentance, that 
, ket» they ſhould not be utterly cut off; but that, however, 
they ſhould become ſubject to the Egyprians, that 
they might learn, by experience, their duty to God, 
in preference to all human authority. | 
| Alarmed at this report of the * Rehoboam 
—_ delivered up Jeruſalem to Shiſhak, upon certain con- 
be- ditions: but the Egyptians, without regard to faith 
-, 21 or honour, violated the treaty, pillaged the temple, 
'* and carried away plate and treaſure belonging to the 
temple, as well as the King, to an immenſe value. 
He took with him Solomon's golden ſhields and 
bucklers, together with the golden quivers that Da- 
vid had taken from the king of Sophena, and dedi- 
cated to the purpole of adorning the temple. When 
he had thus done, he returned to his own country. 
..,» Herodotus, of Halicarnaſſus, makes mention of this 
expedition, miſtaking only the king's name, where 
be ſpeaks of his march through ſeveral other coun- 
a tries, and of his reducing Syria of Paleſtine without 
oppoſition. Now it is manifeſt that the hiſtorian 
* intended to record the ſubjection of our nation by the 
Lgyptians; for he mentions, That he left behind 
40 


3 


e him without oppoſition, and engraved upon them 
images, emblamatical of the puſillanimity of the 
e men, in giving up the country without one effort 
* to defend it.“ It is evident that Rehoboam, 
our king, ſurrendered without oppoſition. He like- 
wile ſays, That the Ethiopians took the cuſtom 
* of circumciling from the Egyptians.” It is alſo 
univerſally agreed that the Philtitines and the people 
ot Syria of Paleſtine, had it from thence; nor are 
there any other people of that country circumciſed 
but the Hebrews, 

Upon the return of Shiſhak to his own country, 
after this depredation, Rehoboam was reduced ſo low, 


the golden ſhields and bucklers with the lame num- 
ber of brazen ones, for the uſe and ornament of his 
guards. After this tranſaction there is nothing of 
importance to be related concerning Rehoboam; his 
tear being a conſtant check upon him, with reſpect 
to the animoſity that ſubſiſted between him and his 
» 1 tormidable rival, Jeroboam. He lived fifty-ſeven 
+... years, and died in the eighteenth year of his reign. 
le was a prince weak and arrogant, and ſacrificed 
himſelt, his government, and expectation, to his va- 
nity and obltinacy, in refuſing the wile counſel of 
age and upright men. He was buried in the city of 
Javid at Jeruſalem, amongſt the kings of Iſrael. 
Hewas ſucceeded by his ſon Abiſah, intheeighteenth 

year of Jeroboam's reign over the ten tribes. 
e. Having brought the reign of Rehoboam to a con- 
K of Je. duſion, we ſhall revert to the hiſtory of Jeroboam. 
I his prince perſiſted in his idolatry and immorality. 
He daily multiplied altars in the high places, and 
appointed prieſts to officiate unworthy of the lacred 
functions. The Almighty, in righteous judgement, 
loon avenged the indignation offered his ſacred name, 
dus Upon himſelf and his family. It ſoon happened that 
Obumes, his fon, fell ſick; upon which he ordered his 
ue to dreſs. herſelf as a private perſon, and go to 
w Ne prophet Ahijah, at Shiloh, (who had formerly 
predicted that he himſelf ſhould obtain the royal dig - 
Gi. My), and enquire of him the fate of the child. The 
Prophet was now dim-ſighted with age; therefore Je- 
odoam thought it might beealy to impoſe upon him, 

4 


L >» 


im pillars in the land of thoſe who ſubmitted to 


as to be under the neceſſity of repairing the loſs of 
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and that he would imagine the queen to be no more 
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than a common perſon. In conformity to the order 
of her royal huſband, his wife, having diſguiſed her- 
ſelf, ſet out on her journey to Shiloh, to make en- 
quiry ct the prophet concerning the lite of their dar- 
ling ſon. Before ſhe arrived at the place, Ahijah was 
addrefled by a voice from heaven, informing him 
that the woman was coming to apply to him, and 
upon what occaſion, together with the anſwer he 
ſhould return to the queſtions ſhe ſhould propole. 
Upon her approaching his habitation he thus ad- 
dreſſed her. ** Come in, and pretend not to diſguiſe 
” yourlelt; for I have derived information of your 
* character and buſineſs, together with the ſpeech I 
am to deliver to you, from one ho is not to be de- 
, ceiyed, Return, therefore, to your huſband, and 
5 deliver him this meſſage, with which J am charged 
0 from on high. As I N the houſe of David 
* of the regal authority, (ſaith the Lord), and, from 
©, a mean Nation in lite, exalted thee to the dignity 
of a throne, and as thou haſt, with the greateſt in- 
5 gratitude, deſerted my worſhip, and impioully ſet 
up gods of thine own invention, made by the voam 244 
, hands of men, and preferred them to the Creator bis fawily- 
of the univerſe, I will therefore extirpate thee and 
thy houſe trom the earth, and give the carcaſes of 


The pro- 
phet pre. 
dicts the 
colamines 
that ſhould 
befall Jeros 


© thy py to be conſumed by dogs and the birds 
of the air. Another king ſhall be in thy ſtead, who 
** ſhall not ſuffer 


Ih one man of this tamily to remain 
NE alive. Nor ſhall the people themſelves avoid pu- 
; niſhment; for they ſhall be driven out of the land 

* they inhabit, and be ſcattered beyond the Eu- 
** phrates, for imitating thy wickednels, and worſhip- 
T ping thy gods, in contempt of me and my com- 

1 his meſſ 

1 he prophet, having given the queen this meſſage, 
bid her haſten home, and * her huſband of is 
as ſoon as poſſible; but not till he had aſſured her 
that the child ſhould expire the very inſtant ſhe en- 
tered the city. 

With this doleful meſſage, and theſe melancholy 
tidings, the queen left Ahijah; and no ſooner did ſhe 
arrive home than ſhe found his prediction verified; 
tor the child, a very ſhort time before, had given up 
the ghoſt. After her firſt grief had a little ſubſided 
ſhe delivered the meſſage to the king as ſhe received 


it from the prophet, and related every particular 
that had paſſed between them, 


CHAP V. 


eroboam is vanquiſhed by Abijah, ſon and ſucceſſor to 
4 Rehoboam on 125 throne of Waden Death of HAY 
He is ſucceeded by Aſa, a pious and virtuous prince. 


Death of Feroboam, and extirpation of his whole 
radcè. 


OTWITHSTANDING the late awful and in- 
timidating event, Jeroboam did not appear diſ- 
mayed, but levied a formidable army, and under- 
took an expedition againſt Abijah, ſonof Rehoboam, 
who now ſucceeded to the throne of Judah. Abi- 
jah, though young, was a prince of a martial ſpirit, 
and ſo far from being alarmed at this preparation, 
that, determined to put an end to the diſpute which 
had ſo long ſubſiſted between the kingdoms of Judah 
and Iſrael, he immediately raiſed an army out of the 
two tribes, and marched againſt Jeroboam, whole 
forces were double the number of thoſe of the king 
of Judah, though they amounted to tour hundred 
thouſand men. | 
When the two armies were drawn up in order of 
battle, Abijah advanced to an eminence, and hold- 


ing up his hand to beſpeak ſilence, ſpoke to this et- 
fect in the hearing of them all. 


Jeroboam's 
expedition 
againſt Abi- 
jah. 


Abijah pres. 
pa! cs to 
mect him, 


* You cannot have forgotten that God has pro- 
e miſed that David and his poſterity ſhall rule this 
kingdom. I am therefore ſurprized to find my 
father forſaken, and his ſubject, Jeroboam, put in 
his ſtead; as well as to ſee that you have taken up 
* arms againſt a government which God has eſta- Ane 
« bliſhed, and that you cannot be ſatisfied without general a4. 
driving the legal poſſeſſor from what ſmall por- ref to the 


tion is {till remaining under his juriſdiction: for ju 2 
(0 g Judah and 
ſeroboam has already uſurped authority over the liract, 


qgreateſt 
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people. 


Obtains a 
compleat 
victory over 


Jeroboam, 


** 


Death of 
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© greateſt part of the kingdom. The Almighty, 
* however, will not ſuffer him long to pofels what 
© he has ſo iniquitouſly obtained, but will ſeverely 
* puniſh him tor his crimes, and cauſe thoſe rapa- 
&© cious and oppreſſive meaſures to ceaſe, which, in- 
&* ſtead of endeavouring” to terminate, he employs 
* his conſtant attention to aggravate, What caule 
* can be aſſigned tor this falling off? You never re- 
* ceived any injurious treatment from my father. 
„Once, indeed, incited by evil couſel, (of which Je- 
* roboam was the principal cauſe), he unhappily 
made uſe of an improper expreſſion, upon which 
every one of you departed in a rage, not only re- 
* linquiſhing allegiance to your ſovereign, but your 
* duty to your God. You ought to have proceeded 
* with deliberation, and have judged more tavour- 
* ably of that weakneſs which is incidental to all 
* mankind. You ſhould alſo have reflected on my 
* father's youth, and that he did not affect to be en- 
* dowed with the powers of oratory. You ſhould 
* alſo have conſidered him as the ſon of Solomon, 
* from whom you had received ſuch ſignal obliga- 
* tions. I ſhould have ſuppoſed that all theſe con- 
* ſfiderations might have induced you to excuſe an 
* haſty expreſſion; and on the father's account, it 

would have been no more than an act of juſtice to 
* have made ſome ſmall allowance for the ton. But 

it is evident you never conſidered theſe things, nor 
* is it probable, if I may form my judgement from 
the — now before us. In what 1s your ulti— 
** timate reſource fixed? It cannot ſurely be in your 
* golden figures of calves, your altars and high 
places. You confide in your evil deeds, and not 
** 1n your religious practices. You act in oppoſition 
* to every law, Divine and human: againit both 
* you militate in EG up arms * us, who have 
* always worſhipped the true God; not an idol car- 
ved from ſtone or wood, and impoſed upon a weak 
and credulous multitude, by the impiety of their 
prince; but God, the Creator ot heaven and earth, 
** who is the primary and ultimate cauſe of all things. 
** Repent, therefore, of the wickedneſs you have 
committed, and follow better courſes hereatter 
© or, if you are determined to contend, let it be for 
** the protection of thoſe laws from which you de- 
* rive your preſent greatneſs and felicity.“ 

This expoſtulation from the mouth of Abijah, 
had not the leaſt effect upon the mind of Jeroboam, 


Who, during the time he was ſpeaking, ordered a 


detachment to march round, and intercept his retreat. 
The troops of Abijah were greatly alarmed at this 
unexpected manceuvre; but their 3 encouraged 
them to preſerve their fortitude, exhorting them to 
depend upon the protection of the Almighty, who 
would render abortive the moſt conſummate 
treachery levelled againſt the righteous caule they 
were engaged to ſupport. Thele words from the 
king revived the courage of his troops, and they ad- 
dreſſed themſelves in humble ſupplication to the Al- 
mighty for ſucceſs; till at length the charge being 
ſounded by the prieſt, they fell on with a mighty 
clamour, attacked the enemy with ſuch vigour, that 
they were ſoon defeated, with a ſlaughter, that is not 
parallelled in the hiſtory of any war either of the 
Greeks or barbarians. Five hundred thouſand men 
fell upon the ſpot, and their ſtrongeſt places were ta- 
ken andrifled. After this defeat Jeroboam was never 
able to make head againſt his adverlary. Abijah, 
however, did not long ſurvive this memorable event, 
but, after a ſhort reign of hardly three years, paid the 
debt of nature, and was buried at Jerulalem in the 
ſepulchre of his anceitors. He left behind him twen- 
ty-two ſons and ſixteen daughters, which he had by 
tourteen women. Aſa, his fon, whole mother's 

ame was Maacha, ſucceeded him on the throne; 
and, under his government, the Iſraelites enjoyed the 
bleſſings of peace tor a term of ten years. 

In the ſecond year of Ala's reign, and the twenty- 
ſecond of his own, died Jeroboam, the king of the 
ten tribes. His reign was famous (or rather inia- 
mous) tor the revolt of thoſe ten tribes, the public 
inſtitution of idolatry, and the victory obtained over 
him by Abyah, king of the two tribes of Judah. 

Jeroboam was lucceeded by his fon Nadab, who 
followed the impious example of his father. His 
reign was but ſhort; for, at the cloſe of about two 


of the Almighty, and that his aſſiſtance would 


vidence, gained chis ſignal victory, the king returned 
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years, leading forth an army againſt Gabothof, 2 
city of the Philiſtines, thinking it might be taken 3 
by aſſault, he was cut off by the treachery of a pro- Nadaby ag and te 
feſſed friend, called Baaſha, who ſeized upon the — 


government, and deſtroyed the whole houſe of jero faia by 
boam, according to the prophecy denounced by eds 


Ahijah, “ That the dogs ſhould cat of Jeroboam's — 1 
* ſtock that died in the city, and that the fowls of -the bes _ 
the air ſhould eat him that died in the fields,” e 10 
This was the reſult of their impious apoſtacy, and. 
moſt flagitious conduct. Mo 
CHAP. VI. OW 
Acts an 

Aſa avirtuous and upright prince. Defeats Zarwus, king 1 4; = 
7 Ethiopia. Invites the king of Damaſcus to ajhjt op 
im againſt Baaſba, who is taken off by death, as his 
was his ſon and ſucceſſor, Zimri. ev 

: cc 
AS king of Jeruſalem, was a prince of a moſt ' Km, 60 | 
excellent diſpoſition, and laudably employed the 9 « |} 
interval of peace, for the firſt ten years of his reign, tion =, @.7 
in removing the abominable vices which had been 99 44 * 
introduced among the people. He was, in fact, aman 4 
of pure religion and morals, and lived in ſtrict con. 4 5 
formity to the laws of God, as handed down by his 1 
forefathers. He rectifled the errors of government, the Divine (6 fl 

and purged his dominions from the abominations of r 

idolatry, and the corruption of diſſolute manners. 1 
During this interval of peace, he allo fortified ſe- e .. He del re. ACA) 
veral places on the frontiers of his kingdom. He han e. paicsincor> CON! 

likewiſe trained up the greater part of his ſubjects to yaruiow. ties 
the art of war; inſomuch that, in a ſhort time, he it * 
had an army of three hundred thouſand men of the his p 
tribe of Judah, armed with ſhields and ſpikes; and gone 
two hundred and fifty thouſand of the tribe of Ben- the t 
jamin, with ſhields and arrows. mah 
Towards the latter end of the tenth year of his reign, „ ated 
Zaræus, king of Ethiopia, invaded Judea with an ee place 
army of nine hundred thouſand foot, one hundred ard war, 
thouſand horſe, and three hundred chariots. When ] road: 
he was advanced as far as Mareſa, a city in the de- (lünen ING t 
pendency of Judah, Aſa marched with his army lives midi 
againſt him, and encamped in a certain valley called laat ala. het w 
Saphatha, at a ſmall diſtance from the enemy. When Af 
he ſaw their very formidable power, he invoked the Which] 
Divine aid, declaring that he had taken up arms only Airs Jacen 


through the confidence he repoſed in the protection > allunce AMba 
® te lolicit 
ee that | 
_ plicat 
ot Da 
denly 
and / 
Baaſh 
his de 


Tudah 


more than compenſate for the inferiority of numbers, 
and every other apparent diſadvantage. Upon this 
humble application, he was encouraged with tokens 
and aſſurances of victory. | 
Nor was it long before they were made good; for, Tir "> 
elated thereby, Aſa charged the enemy with ſuch in- Wy 
vincible fortitude, rhat they immediately gave way, 


and a total rout enſued, attended with prodigious 


laughter. He purſued them to the pfain of Gerar, tories 
and there quiting the purſuit, took and rifled the int, Of this 
city itſelf, and likewiſe the camp of the enemy, car. ee at Rar 
rying off with him an immenſe booty in gold and ſtrong 
cattle, Pha. 


tor he 
buried 
in triumph with his army to Jeruſalem. When they the thr, 
had got within a ſmall diſtance of the city, he was Ga ties, fligate 
met by Azariah, the prophet, who having command- a Was ſho 


Having, through the interpoſition of Divine Pro- 


ed him to halt, addreſſed him in words to this ef- , Ouling 
fect: | l. Of ſtate 
: = 7 grande 

It hath pleaſed the Almighty, on account of 4". in the: 


your piety and virtue, to give you this ſignal vic- a 
* tory; and if you proceed in the like diſcharge of W 
*« your duty in future, you may be aſſured that luc- 
„ ceſs will attend all your undertakings. But it 
ever you deviate from the religion and laws ot 
« your torefathers, you will ſuffer the moſt dread- 
ful calamities; and the time will come in hic 

*© there ſhall not be a true prophet among ye, nor 4 
<« prieft worthy the dignity of his functions. Your 
© cities ſhall be razed, and your people diſperſed 
„like vagrants throughout the earth. Exercie, 


military 


Omr 1 ts 
Periſh, 
UCceeg 
the | 
ond 7, 
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therefore, yourſelves in acts of piety and en ro ZR 
* and unanimouſly offer your acknowledgement and an En him 
* thankſgiving to God tor the bleſſings you ar pre- = =, EC of F 


* {cnt enjoy.“ tor his d 
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The words of the prophet were extremely grateful 
nd to the king in particular, and the people in general; 
joy!» form and it became their ſtudy and practice, both in pub- 
4/3 I lic and private lite, to maintain inviolate the reli- 
=. gion and laws of their country; to promote which 

audable purpole, the king appointed commiſſioners 
throughout his dominions, to ſuperintend both civil 
and eccleſiaſtical concerns. Such was the preſent 
ſituation of Aſa, king ot the two tribes. We now 
return to Baaſha, king of the Iſraelites, who, having 


HR JEWS. 

diction. © T he news of Elah's death, and the aſſaſſin's 
ulurping the crown, reaching Gabathon, while the Omri de- 
army was before the town, they declared for Omri, clara king 
their general, who immediately raiſed the ſiege of“ e at 
that place, marched to T irzah, and took it by itorm. ,;. 
This ſo alarmed Zimri, that ſceing all loſt, and de- n 
{pairing of any quarter from the enemy, he retired own fate, 
into a private apartment of the palace, to which he 

{et fire, and the whole building was conſumed, him- 


felt periſhing in the flames, after a reign of only ſeven 
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« him and his houſe from the face of the earth, as 

c he had done that of Jeroboam before him, tor 

« his ingratitude and dilobedience to that power 

which had exalted him to the throne, and not paying 

regard to righteouſneſs and juſtice ; two' qualities 

moſt acceptable to God, and profitable ro the 

beet “ People.” The prophet added, that,“ As he had 

"+ „ followed the example of Jeroboam in every in- 

de Dine © ſtance of iniquity, he ſhould be rendered as exem- 

Lacta, & plary in his puniſhment.” Baaſha remained in- 

flexible, notwithſtanding the judgement denounced 

He an re. Againſt him by the prophet, at the Divine command ; 

paizsiacor= continuing daily to add to the meaſure of his iniqui- 

alle. ties, regardleſs of every tie, civil or ſacred, and, as 

it were, ſetting the Almighty at defiance. Some of 

his people, having renounced idolatrous tenets, and 

gone over to Jeruſalem, for the ſake of engaging in 

the true worſhip, he marched with an army to Ra- 

mah, a town belonging to the tribe of Judah, ſitu- 

ated about forty turlongs from Jeruſalem. This 

place he fortified, in order to make it the ſeat of 

war, and an advantageous ſituation for making in- 

roads into the territories of Aſa, as well as prevent- 

nen ing the people from paſſing to and fro without per- 

ene miſſion, and thereby cutting off all communication 
vr 4% between his tribes and thoſe of Judah. 

Ala, apprehenſive of his deſigns, and the danger to 


{ix at Tirzah, and fix at Marcon, which the Greeks 
call Samaria. He introduced more abominable prac- 
tices, if poſſible, than any ot his predeceſſors. In- 
deed, it was their general cuſtom to alienate the 
minds of the people from the love and ſervice of the 
true God, and lead them to the commiſſion of every O 
enormity. Therefore the Almighty, in his vengeance, pernicious 
rendered them ſucceſſively inſtrumental to the de- example of 
ſtruction of one another, till, in the end, the whole abel: 
race became extinct. Omri died at Samaria, and © 
was ſucceeded in the government by his lon Ahab. 

It is worthy of obſervation, that, during the reign 
of Ala over Judah, Iſrael was ſubject to ſeven or 
eight different princes; as Jeroboam, Nadab, Baaſha, 
Elah, Zimri, Thaman, Omri, and Ahab; yer fuch _. 
was their hardineſs in idolatry, that, in all theſe Ie diſyene 
changes, not one of them ever thought of returning pie 
to the houſe of David, or paying attention to the affords ex- 
worſhip of the true God at Jerulalem. In the courſe Hl mo- 
of thele occurrences, we are given to underſtand hox © 
the Divine Providence interpoſes in human affairs, 
inſhowering down bleſſings on the rightcous, and in 
the extirpation of the wicked. oy 

Ala, king of Jeruſalem, and of the two tribes, 
lived Fox, in the Divine tavour to a great age, in 
conlideration of his picty and virtue, and departed Death of | 
this life in peace, after a reign of torty-one years. His , v0 


1 
taken off Nadab, the ſon of Jeroboam, ulurped the || days. | | | | 7 
government of the ten tribes. a ; Every thing was now in a molt embarraſſed ſtate, AK 

This uſurper reigned four years, during which he and the people divided into two factions. Ihe one 1 wh 

—— t reſided at his palace in Tarſhiſh. He exceeded Je- > rate the intereſt of Omri, and the other that of | Wk if 

bah. roboam and his ſon in impiety and immorality, was I'haman; but the former carried it; for the latter | ; "WAR 
oppreſſive to his people, and contumacious towards being ſlain, Omri enjoyed the government without | | Wh 
his God, inſomuch that a prophet was commiſſioned interruption, This event happened in the thirtieth a 
to tell him, that The Almighty would extirpate year of the reign of Ala. Ornmr! reigned twelve years; | | 
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which his country would be expoſed, from the ad- 
u, Jacent ſituation of ſo inveterate a toe, diſpatched 
ange Mbaſſadors to the king of Damaſcus, with preſents, 
ae loliciting his alliance upon a principle of friendſhip 
that had ſubſiſted between the two houſes. The ap- 

plwication of Aſa had the deſired effect; for the king 
ot Damaſcus inſtantly broke off with Baaſha, ſud- 


ſucceeded by 


{on Jehoſhaphat, whom he had by Abida, ſucceeded jchuluptar 
him on the throne of Judah. This prince inherited 

his father's virtues, and walked according to the ex- 

ample of his illuſtrious anceſtor David, that moſt 
eminent king of Iſrael. . 

Ahab, king of Iſrael, took up his reſidence at Sa- 


maria, where he reigned two and twenty years; and Inyiety of 
was one of the molt wicked princes, and abominable 1 xj... x1, 
idolaters, that ever ſat ona throne. He followed the 


denly attacked his fortified places, as Achion, Dan, 
and Abelmaen, burning ſome, and rifling others. 


Baaſha, by theſe means, was compelled to abandon example of the moſt impious of his predeceſſors in |! 
his deſigns of fortifying his frontier towns towards || their moſt abandoned practices, and more particu- | 
Judah, in order to detend other parts of his terri- larly thoſe of Jeroboam. He not only continued the | 
tories thus vigoroully attacked. Aſa availed himſelf || worſhip of the calves which Jeroboam had ſet up, 
4; Of this opportunity, by demoliſhing the works raiſed || but having married Jezebel, the daughterof Ethbaal, 
pers at Ramah, with the materials of which he erected || king of Tyre and Sidon, was by her ſeduced to the He is fedue 
fſtrong garriſons in the towns called Gaba and Maſ- |] idolatry of worſhipping her country gods. To in- N 
. Sgt a | y zebe!, his 
pha. This was the laſt of Baaſha's military exploits; dulge her raſh and impetuous diſpoſition, he erected „ie, ts the 
tor he was cut off in his own career by death, and || a temple in Samaria, to Baal, the idol of the Tyrians, mot flagraur 
uried in the city of Arſanes. He was ſucceeded, on || planted groves for the exerciſe of ſuperſtitious cere- . 
thethrone of Iſrael, by his ſon Elah, who was as pro- monies, and appointed prieſts for that impious ſervice. 
Nudes, gate a character as bis father. His reign, however, || Indeed, Ahab was ſurrounded with idolaters and pro- 
4, a hort; for, in the ſecond year, while he was ca- fligates, being of a ſimilar diſpoſition, averſe to what- 
TA rouſing in the houſe of one of his principal officers ever was good, and prone to every kind of evil. 
. Ot Nate, he was aſſaſſinated by Zimri, one of his In order to render the abandoned Iſraelites, in ge- 
1 „ Erandees; a troop of horſe breaking in upon him, || neral, and their impious king, in particular, ſenſible 
—_ in the abſence of his guards, who were then upon a of the enormities they daily commitred, there came 
lande military exploit. to Ahab a prophet, who was a Tiſhbite, and born in n. FS 
e ea, 


the eity of Gilead. The purport of his meſſage was ,,gg1er 
to tell the king that, from the time of his departure {called in 
there ſhould not fall a ſingle drop of rain, nor ſhould ne- 
there be the leaſt ſign of dew in al that province, till p1..1.ores 
the time of his return. This prediction he con- tell: a" 
firmed with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances. 2 
After the prophet had executed the Divine com- 
miſſion, he proceeded to the ſouthward, till he came 1: ſupplied 
is ſtoned at the inſtigation of Fezebel, Abab's queen. to a brook, where he ſtopped for the preſent, in or- with tood by 
der to refreſh himſelf with water; the ravens, day by 6: 
"0 2 MRI, by treacherous means, having advanced || day, duly ſupplying him with food, Through the 
2 uni to the throne, exterminated the whole || continuance of the droves the water of the brook 
a aaſha, as had been the fate of Jeroboam, || began to fail, upon which the prophet moved, by 
18 daring impieties, according to prophetic pre- Divine 2 to Sareptha, a town between 123 
O. II. 5 ane 


r. 


Omri is choſen king. Zimri ſets fire to the palace, and 
Periſhes in the x 22 by moſt pw prince, 
Ucceeds to the throne. Prediction of calamities by 
ie Prophet. Jebu aſcends the throne of Iſrael, 
and Hazael that of Syria. Hiſtory of Naboth, who 
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ANTIQUITIES 


and Sidon; for he had been foretold by a voice from 
on high, that he ſhould there find a widow woman to 
receive and furniſh him with every neceſſary refreſh- 
ment. 

In obedience therefore to the Divine command, the 
prophet ſet out, and having nearly reached the end 
of his journey, he obſerved a woman gathering ſticks 
not far from the ſpot, whom he concluded to be the 
widow to whom he had been directed. This in- 
duced him to call to her, requeſting that ſne would 
fetch him a little water to quench his thirſt. He 
alſo, as ſhe was going for the water, deſired ſhe 
would bring with her a morſel of bread. The wo. 
man ſolemnly proteſted, that an handful of meal, and 
a little oil, were all ſhe had to keep herſelf and fon 
from ſtarving, and that ſhe was gathering ſticks to 
bake it into a cake. But the prophet encouraged 
her to do as he requeſted, as ſoon as the cake was 
Pros aſſuring her, at the ſame time, that neither 

er meal or oil ſhould fail during the time of the 
famine. The-woman did as the prophet directed, 
and found his words proved ſtrictly true; for though 
ſhe and her ſon, together with her gueſt, conſtantly 
had recourſe to the barrel of meal and cruſe of oil for 
food, they were no ſooner diminiſhed, than an im- 
mediate ſupply took place; nor did it fail until the 
drought ceaſed. f 3 

Menander mentions this drought in his hiſtory of 
Ethbaal, king of the Tyrians. In his time (lays 
© he) there was an extreme drought for want of 
rain, that continued from the month of Hyper- 
© beretæus till the ſame month next year. Prayers 
„ were, indeed, put up for the averting of the judge- 
„ ment, which were followed with mighty claps of 
thunder.“ This prince built Botrys, in Phcoenicia, 
and Auzates, in Africa; and to this drought under 
Ahab, Menander evidently refers in his Commenta- 
ries; for it was in the reign of Ahab that Ethbaal 
was king of Tyre and Sidon. But to return. 

When the prophet had ſojourned with the widow 
ſome time, her ſon fell deſperately ſick; and the 
mother, in the violence of her grief, and in a rhap- 
ſody of -exclamation, ſeemed to impute the caule to 
him; as if he came to reproach her with her ſins, and 
bring this malady as a judgement upon her. The 
child being given over tor dead, the prophet bid her 
be of good cheer, and deliver upher ſon to him, with 
an aſſurance that he would reitore him to her alive. 
He then took him into his own chamber, where he 
earneſtly ſupplicated the Almighty to reſtore the 
child to life. His prayer being granted, the child 
revived, and was delivered by him to the mother, 
who received him with unfeigned gratitude, and ac- 
knowledged her belief of the Divine miſſion of the 
prophetic gueſt (a). 

Some time after this the 1 was commanded 
to return to the land of Iſrael, preſent himſelf before 
Ahab, and inform him that, in a ſhort time, rain 
would deſcend on the earth. The famine at this 
time raged with ſo much violence throughout the 
whole country of Samaria, that the people were near 
being ſtarved to death, The king was ſo diſtreſſed 
for Want of provender for his cattle, that he ſent for 
Obadiah, who was ſuperintendant of his flocks, 
charging him to go in queſt of the prophet, and by 
all means bring him to him. Having ſearched for 
him every where in vain, he commanded Obadiah to 
accompany him; and when they had proceeded 
awhile together, the king took one way, and the 
overſeer another. Obadiah was a man of pure re- 
ligion; and at the time when the cruel queen 2 
had given orders for perſecuting all the prophets, he 
concealed and protected an hundred of them in a cave, 
and there provided them with neceſſary ſuſtenance. 

The king and Obadiah were no ſooner parted, than 
the latter met Elias upon the way, and ſaluted him 
with the 44 reſpect. The prophet deſired him 
to go to the king, and inform him that he was ready 
to wait on him. Obadiah, apprenhenſive that Elias 
might depart before his return, replied, © In what 
have ſinned, that thou wouldeſt deliver thy ſer- 
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25 The woman certainly had ſufficient reaſon to believe that | 


Elias was a prophet, or a perſon ſent from God, when ſhe ſaw 
the miraculous increaſe of the meal and oil. However, on his 
not curing her ſon when he lay ſick, but rather ſuffering him to 
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dom whither the king hath not ſent to ſeek thee : 
and when they ſaid, He is not here, he took an 
oath of the inhabitants that they found thee not: 
and now thou ſayeſt, Go, tell thy king, behold 
Elias is here. As ſoon as I am gone trom thee. 
thou „* be carried Ahr know not; ſo 
when I tell Ahab, and he cannot find thee, he will 
ſlay me. I thy ſervant feared the Lord from my 
youth. Was it not told my lord what I did; when 
Jezebel flew the prophets, that I hid an hundred 
of them in a cave, and provided them with ſuſte- 
nance?” Elias bid him fear nothing, but go to 
the king, folemnly aſſuring him that he would pre- 
{ſent himſelf to Ahab that very day. 

Thus aſſured, Obadiah went in ſearch of the king, 
whom having found he afterwards introduced Elias. 
At the firſt interview the king began to upbraid him Th 


with being the cauſe of the calamity under which the repro, 
nation had ſo long laboured. The propher boldly Eli 


returned the charge, and, after having taxed him 
with the worſhip of talle gods, and ſuppreſſing the 
true religion, deſired him to ſummon the multitude 
to meet upon Mount Carmel, together with his prieſts 
and prophets, and thole of his wite. 
moned them, and they accordingly met. 
addreſſed them in words to the following purport : 
** How long will you live thus in uncertaint 
„mind and opinion? If you believe the God we 
** worſhip to be the only living and true God, obey 
„him, and keep his commandments, if otherwiſe, 
„ purſue your own courſes.” To put the matter to 
the teſt, he propoſed an experiment. Since (ſaid 
* he) there certainly can be no more than one In- 
finite, Supreme, and Almighty Being, let us 
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is. You, who are the worſhippers of Baal, have 
all the advantages on your fide, the favour and 
protection of the court, four hundred and fifty 
prieſts of one ſect, and four hundred of another; 
whereas I ſtand here, a ſingle prophet, to defend 
the cauſe of that power from whom 1 derive my 
commiſſion. Let the prieſts of Baal chooſe their 
ox, and lay it on the altar; but let there be no fire 
thereon : I will then chooſe my ox; let them pray 
to their gods, and I will call on the name of Jeho- 
** vah; and then let the God who, by conſuming the 
* ſacrifice with a ſudden flaſh of fire, ſhall make it 
appear that he hath heard the invocations, be 
declared by this whole aſſembly the One, the 
* 'True, and the Supreme Being.“ 

This mode of determination being approved by 
the multitude, Elias bade Ahab's prophets take an 
ox, and invoke their gods by their names, giving 
them the precedence, in point of offering ſacrifice. 


When they had invoked their gods a conſiderable Her 
time without effect, Elias ridiculed their ſuperſtition, a 
and bade them exalt their voices, as perhaps they |; us 


might be at a greater diſtance than they imagined. fc. 
They then went on with hideous outcries and boiſte- 


| rous exclamations, ſcarifying themſelves with lances 


after the manner of their country, but all without 
the leaſt effect. 

When Elias proceeded to ſacrifice, he deſired the 
multitude to draw nearer, and make diligent ſearch 
in order to diſcover if any fire was ſecretly conveyed 
to the ſpot on which he was about to give proof of 
the Divine authority of his miſſion. Upon the ap- 
proach of the multitude, Elias took twelve ſtones, 
to anſwer the number of the twelve tribes, and 
erected an altar out of them, making a deep trench 
around it. The wood being fitted, and the ſacrifice 
laid upon the pile, five veſſels of ſpring water were 
caſt upon the altar, ſo that it ran off and filled the 
trenches. After every thing was duly prepared, 
Elias approached the alrar, and implored the true 
God © to manifeſt his power by ſome circumſtance 
that might convince a miſguided people of their ex- 
ror.” Upon this ſupplication fire deſcended, 35 
it from above, upon the altar, and, in the light 


Ir 


lay, her faith began to droop ; whereas, upon ſeeing him te- 
vive, her faith revived with him, and, through the joy of having 
him again reſtored to her, ſhe accounted this latter miracle 
much greater than the former, of 
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vant into the hand of Ahab to ſlay me? As the ne 
Lord thy God liveth, there is no nation or cn = 


The king ſum- At 
Elias then due. 


of ther, 


at this time make the experiment who this Being ily» 
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e multitude, conſumed not only the burnt-of- 
2 „but likewiſe the wood and ſtones, and even 
dried up the water-1n the trenches. 3 
This extraordinary diſplay of the Divine power 
ſo aſtoniſhed the people, that they fell proſtrate, and 
me multi= acknowledged that the God of Elias was the only 
wie decide Ijying and true God, declaring, at the ſame time, that 
EY they looked upon all others as the productions of hu- 
Elias, man inventions. When the people had a little re. 

covered from their ſurprize, Elias commanded all 
the prophets and prieſts of Baal to be pur to death; 
and his command was immediately executed, He 
then deſired the king to compole his mind, as he 
might be aſſured the earth would be refreſhed with 
rain in a very ſhort time. 
Juſtice having thus taken place of the falſe pro- 
phets, Elias aſcended the mount, where, having 
prayed for ſome time, he ſent his ſervant to ſee if he 
could diſcover any ſigns of rain. He went up again 
and again, but with no ſucceſs. At length, after the 
ſeventh time, he brought his maſter word that he 
ſlaw a ſmall cloud riſing out of the fea, about the 
ſize of a man's hand. In conlequence ot this intel- 
„ ben ligence, he diſpatched his ſervant to Ahab to adviſe 
au of the him to haſten to his chariot, and make the beſt ot his 
lente way to the City, leſt he ſhould be taken in a very 
=. great ſhower, Ahab followed the advice of the pro- 
phet, who, having girded his veſt about him, ran 
betore the chariot till he came to the city of Jezreel; 
during which time the clouds gathered very thick, 
and dilcharged abundance of water. 

When Jezebel was informed, by Ahab, of all the 
wonders that had paſſed, and that her prophets had 
been put to death at the ſpecial command of Elias, 
ſhe” immediately vowed revenge, and diſpatched meſ- 
ſengers to inform him, that his life ſhould certainly 
to pay for theirs, On theſe menaces the prophet imme- 
an Jjately withdrew to Beerſheba, a town in the ſou- 
{ jc:cvel, thern part of Judea, and bordering upon Idumæa. 

In this place he left his ſervant, and purſued his jour- 
ney into the wilderneſs, when he laid himſelf down 
as a man weary of the world, and deſirous to leave it. 
Lord ( ſaid he) I a&t not better than thoſe who have 
gone before me, and life is no longer deſirable.” 
Atter this he fell aſleep; but it was not long before 
he awoke, and, upon riſing, found food and drink 
ſet before him; upon which he fed heartily, and, by 
the ſtrength of that repaſt, went forward to Mount 
Sinai, the place where God firſt delivered the law to 
Moles. He then betook himſelf to a large cave, in- 
trending, probably, to ſpend the remainder of his days 
in that obſcure ſituation. 3 : 
After he had paſſed ſome little time in this habita- 
de tion, he heard a voice interrogating him wherefore 
ae. he left the city to wander thus in the deſert? Though 
aelv he heard the voice diſtinctly, he knew not whence it 
win his came, His reply, however, was, that the queen 

= threatened his life for 3 been inſtrumental to 
the deaths of the falfe prophets, and enforcing the 
belief and worſhip of the one any and true God, 
The ſame voice commanded him to leave his place of 
retirement the next day, and attend to the Divine in- 
ſtructions as to his future conduct. He accordingly 
left his retreat, when he heard the noiſe of an carth- 
2 and ſaw in the air an q raj of blazing 
re. The fire was followed by a ſhort pauſe of ſilence; 
alter which he heard a voice exhorting him not to 
be intimidated at his then ſituation, for his enemies 
ſhould not prevail againſt him. He was commanded 
to return home by way of Damaſcus, and there 
anoint Hazael king of Syria, and Jehu, the ſon of 
Nimſhi, king over Iſrael ; and alſo to appoint Eliſha 
his ſucceſſor in the prophetic office; the voice inti- 
mating that theſe men would be proper inſtruments 
in the hand of Divine vengeance, to puniſh the ido- 
lators of the land, and extirpate thoſe whoencouraged 
and practiſed it. 
Elias, duly impreſſed wich what he had ſeen and 
eard, returned according to the inſtructions given 
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(a) The mantle was the proper habit of a prophet, and 
therefore Elias throwing his upon Eliſha, was the ceremony 
ere uſed for his inauguration to the prophetice office; though, 
4 1t was cuſtomary for ſervants to carry their maſter's garments 
ter them, others underſtand it only as a token that Eliſha was 
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ANTIQUITIES or rur JEWS. 
him; and finding Eliſha, the ſon of Shaphat, plough- 


ing with others, threw his mantle (a) over him as he 
paſſed. Eliſha immediately upon this began to pro- 
phecy, quitted the plough, and declared himſelt ready 
to follow Elias, only defiring to take leave of his 
father and mother before his departure. This being 
granted him, he returned, and thenceforward became 
the diſciple and companion of Elias during lite. 

Ahab, notwithſtanding ſo many repeated rokens of 
the divine diſpleaſure, ſtill remained inflexible, and, 
to aggravate his many former inſtances of injuſtice, 
was guilty of an action of the moſt unjuſtifiable na- 
ture. It happened that one Naboth, a citizen of Jez- 
reel, hada vineyard adjoining to the royal gardens, 
which the king was deſirous of obtaining, in order 
to enlarge his own premiſes. To — his de- 
ſire, he offered Naboth an equivalent, either in land 
or money; but the poſſeſſor, as it was his paternal 
inheritance, refuſed to part with it on any terms 
whatever. This ſo much diſguſted Ahab, that he 
could neither ſleep, nor take any convivial or ſocial 
pleaſures. 

When Jezebel, after many enquiries, became ac- 
quainted with the real cauſe of her huſband's com- 
— and that, notwithſtanding he had treated Na- 

oth with a degree of courteſy and condeſcenſion 
derogatory to his dignity, he could not obtain his 
conſent to the propoſal he had made him, ſhe, at firſt, 
upbraided him with puſillanimity, or not knowing 
how to exert the authority of a king. She after- 
wards delired him to baniſh all melancholy, as ſhe 
had thought of an expedient by which he might 
be in poſſeſſion of the much-deſfired vine- 
yard. The device was this: She cauſed letters to be 
written in the king's name, and ſealed with his ſignet, 
to be directed to the principal men in Jezreel, com- 
manding them to proclaim a faſt, call an aſſembly, 
and aſſign Naboth a place amongſt the leaders. They 
were then to ſuborn three witneſſes to give evidence 
againſt him for blaſpheming God and the king, 
upon whoſe teſtimony he ſhould ſtand convicted, and 
receive ſentence to be ſtoned to death by the people. 
Notwithſtanding the baſeneſs of the plot, ſuch was 
the influence of the king over the leading men in 
Jezreel, that every thing was executed according to 
the directions of the infamous Jezebel; and the in- 
nocent Naboth fell a ſacrifice to the covetous diſ- 
poſition of the king, and the infernal machinations 
of a tyrannical and perfidious woman. 

As ſoon as Jezebel received intelligence that the 
horried murder was perpetrated, ſhe repaired to the 
king, informed him of the circumſtance, and deſired 
him to go to Jezreel, and, without any ceremony, 
take poſſeſſion of the vineyard. Ahab, pleaſed with 
the effect of the plan deviſed by his queen, immedi- 
ately followed her directions, and prepared for a viſit 
to his new poſſeſſions. But he was ſuddenly met by 
the prophet Elias, who, at the Divine command, 
firſt upbraided him with having ſlain the innocent, 
and then uſurping a right to his poſſeſſions. When 
Abab ſaw the prophet approaching, he made open 
confeſſion of the whole tranſaction, and a tender ot 
any latisfaction he might require. But Elias ſpurned 
at the offer, and denounced judgment on him to this 
effect: That where the blood of Naboth had been 
** licked by dogs, they ſhould likewiſe lick the blood 
of Ahab and Jezebel; and that the crime of talk: - 
ing away the lite of an innocent man by perjury, 
2 ſhould be puniſhed by the extirpation of his whole 

race.“ 

Ahab was ſo affected at the denunciation of this 
judgment, that he became deeply penitent, cloathed 
himſelf in ſackcloth, went barefoot, and gave every 

roof of the moſt unfeigned ſorrow and humiliation, 
1 the prophet was commiſſioned to acquaint 
him that, in conſideration of his contrition, the judge- 
ment denounced ſhould be poſtponed during his lite; 
but that it ſhould certainly take place in that of his ſon, 
the truth of which prediction will hercafter appear. 
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to be his ſervant, to attend upon him, and ſucceed him in his 
office, However this be, it is probable that when he threw 
his mantle over him, he ſaid ſomething whereby he acquainted 
him with his deſign; though the particular words, in ſo brief an 
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Adad, king of Syria and Damaſcus, makes two unſucceſs- 
ſul expeditions againſs Ahab. After being totally rout- 
ed, he makes ſubmiſſion to Ahab; and a league of 
friendſhip is formed between the two kings. 


URING theſe tranſactions between Ahab and 
the prophet, Adad, the king of Syria and Da- 
malcus, levied a moſt formidablearmy trom the dit- 
ferent parts of his dominions, and being joined by 
thirty-two confederate princes beyond the Luph rates, 
he marched with this mighty force againſt the King 
of Iſrael, who, deeming it impolitic to hazard the 
event of a battle on the plain with a power ſo 1u- 
perior, retreated to fortified places, in order to act 
upon the defenſive. He took up his ſtand in Sama- 
ria, as the molt eligible ſituation, being ſurrounded 
with ſtrong walls, good ramparts, and having a nu- 
merous and well diſciplined army in the garriſon to 
maintain it. The king of Syria marched with his 
army, and fat down before Samaria, ſending, at the 
ſame time, an herald to Ahab, to deſire that he might 
diſpatch ambaſſadors with inſtructions to propole 
terms. 

This being complied with, the ambaſſadors were 
accordingly diſpatched, with directions to inform 
Ahab, that the whole of his treaſure, together with 
his wives and children, were at the mercy of the king 
of Syria; and that, if he would acknowledge the 
ſame, and permit him to take what part of his poſſeſ- 
ſions he pleaſed, he would inſtantly raiſe the ſiege, 
and withdraw his troops. Upon this Ahab com- 
miſſioned the ambaſſadors to return and aſſure the 
king their maſter, that himſelf and all that he had 
were at his diipolal. 

When the ambaſſadors delivered the purport of 
their commiſſion to the Syrian, he diſpatched them 
again to the king of Iſrael, to deſire that, as he had 
acknowledged his right to all his poſſeſſions, ſuch 
officers and ſervants as he ſhould lend the next morn- 
ing, might have tree liberty to ſearch his own apart- 
ments, together with thole of his retinue, and take 
with them whatever they might ſelect, leaving the re- 
mainder in the poſſeſſion of Ahab. 

The king of Iſrael, ſtruck with a demand at once 
ſo 9 and unreaſonable, thought it expedient 
to call a council, to debate on a point in which both 
his honour and intereſt were ſo eſſentially concerned. 
They were accordingly ſummoned, and, when aſſem- 
bled, he thus addreſſed them: © My friends and 
* countrymen, I have had two propoſals ſent me from 
Adad; the former to acknowledge that myſelf, my 
* wite and children, were all at his mercy; upon my 
compliance with which terms he was to raiſe the 
* ſiege. For the public peace and fatety, and the 
common good ot my . I waved all conſidera— 
* tionot my ownintereſt, andacceded to theſe terms. 
„Not ſatisfied with this compliance, he deſires to 
* tend his officersand ſervants to ſearch and rifle my 
property, and that of my attendants and people, at 
plealure, ſelect what they may deem moſt eligible, 
* and leave us the remainder. My own concerns J 
*© readily gave up; but cannot think of reſigning thoſe 
* of my ſubjects to lo peremptory and intolent a de- 
* mand. A denial, I am — 21 will bring on a 
* war; and therefore I ſubmit the matter to your de- 
liberation, determined to abide by your reſolves.“ 

The council reprobated the haughty and inſolent 
demand of the barbarian in the ſevereit terms, and 
unanimouſly declared for the vigorous proſecution 
of a war. Accordingly the ambaſladors were in- 
ſtructed to report to their maſter, that“ The king of 
* lracl was ſtill diſpoſed to comply with the hrit 
demand, for the common peace and ſafety; but 
that he could not ſubmit to terms ſo unreatonable 
* as he had propoſed.” 

Adad, fired with indignation at this reply, ſent a 
third embaſſy, with a meſſage more peremptory and 
mMENacing than the former, ** tell their king (ſaig 
5 he) that, chough he vaunts himiclr on the ſtrength 
1 and ſecurity of his walls, my army will raiſe a bank 

higher than thoſe walls, and that by only each man 
taking an handiul of earth.” By this he gave 
Ahab to underitand the incredible number ot his 
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troops in order to deter him from oppoſition. Ahab 
rephed in Jaconic terms, that * Men of honour u. 40 
« were th diſpute with their ſwords, not with their ti: d 
** tongues.” . 
When the ambaſſadors returned, they found their 
maiter at a convival board with his contederate 
princes; and having reported Ahab's reply, he gave 
immediate orders tor the carrying on the hege with 
all poſſible vigour. Ahab, and his people, were great- 
ly intimidated at the formidable preparations made fe « 48 
by the enemy, in circumventing the city, and raifing **+ 
a ſtrong bulwark, till a prophet came to him, and 
encouraged him with an aſſurance that he ſhould 
preyail againſt this tremendous power. When he 
exprefled a deſire of being informed by what means 
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the victory was to be obtained, he received for an- up 
iwer, ** By the tons of the leaders of the people, but be 
under thy conduct as their commander.” Ahab, . 
rouzed by this pleaſing intormation, called them to- Der - Wil 
gether to the number ot two hundred and thirty-two: Ahab, who car 
and receiving intelligence that the king of Syria had ——__ 
retired to reſt after a debauch, the gates were ſudden- 1 
ly thrown open, and the young officers made an in- wk the ing 
trepid ſally. Information was no ſooner given by aa ple 
the centinels to Adad, than he iſſued orders, that lat. CO 
Whether they came to fight or to treat, they * 
* ſhould bring them bound to him.” Ahab, at the "I 
ſame time, had a relerve of men within the walls, in {an 
readineſs to ſally forth, as occaſion might require : 1 
but the young officers tell upon the out guard, flew oat 
many of them, and purſued the reſt to the camp. lon 
When Ahab found that they had ſucceeded thus far bro 
he commanded the remainder of his army to ſally cha 
torth, and — the Syrians with the utmoſt fury. hon 
This reſolute effort decided the fate of the day; for the Pre! 
enemy being not only intoxicated, but unarmed, fell and 
an ealy prey to the aſſailants, were put to the rout, Alad am Ad: 
left their armour behind them; and the king him- knonledges Of 
ſelf with difficulty eſcaped by the agility of his horſe. n 
Ahab followed the purſuit; and when he had rifled ,..... king of 16. TE 
the enemy's camp, which contained an immenſe —_ 2 the 
booty of gold, ſilver, and other valuable commodi- conc. Ah: 
ties, he took Adad's chariots and horſes, and return- M capt 
ed to the city. But, as the prophet adviſed him to wi = cou 
keep his army in readineſs to take the field, as the king The two WH 
of Syria would make another expedition againſt him . mi nam enter too! 
the next ſpring, he employed himſelf in making the preurtas anl Adadis ed o 
neceſſary preparations for a renewal of the — | bor ey honourably forn 
Adad 1{uinmoned his friends, with the remainder SY mi 
of his broken army, to deliberate on their futurecon- A 
duct. When he informed them of his reſolution to 4 projit rael 
make another expedition againſt the Iſraclites, they *®, Mic 
unanimouſly diſſuaded him from engaging with them ue him 
on the mountains; becauſe their God was potent in vie; was 
ſuch places, and thence it came to pals that they had iula! 
ſo lately been beaten; adding, that if they tought on ito! 
the plain, the Iſraelites would be conquered. T hey Wh 
alſo counſelled him to diſmifs the confederate princes prop 
from any further perſonal ſervice and attendance, who 
but to retain their army, and appoint experienced this 
officers to command it, inſtead ot the princes, while ws tt this | 
they might be employed in levying recruits in their "*, an 
reſpective territories, to {ſupply the places of ſuch as «Ye 
might fall in battle. Adad approved of the counſel 4 1ot 
given him, and regulated his meaſures accordingly. lit 
In the beginning of the ſpring the king of Syria i en 
marched with his army againſt the Hebrews, and cds . 
pitched his camp in a large plain, according to the . told 
—_— of his friends, not far from the city of Aphica. ncad, 
In the mean time Ahab advanced with his 9g "WY 
and pitched his camp over againſt him; though his lude 
army fell many thouſands ſhort of the number of the CICLIC 
Syrians. While the armies faced each other, the pro- lul 
— to the Hebrews with the Divine aſſurance Ti 4 pu 
that they ſhould be victorious, and that their enc- | ",.,, thy 
mies ſhould find his aſſiſtance as potent on the plain ... fant the 
as on the mountains, Which it ſeems was contrary to « 7 : 
their opinion. : ny 
The armies remained encamped in their reſpective a) 
ſtations for ſix ſucceſſive days; but on the {eventi rs hs 
they advanced on both ſides in a line, and commenced cn What d 
a battle. The action was gallantly ſuſtained by euch" dicatio 
army at firſt; till the Iſraelites preſſed the Syrians mould 
with ſuch ardour that, unable to ſtand the ſhock any (6). 


longer, they were put to the rout, and clolely Bur- 


ſued by the enemy. Betwixt thoſe who were fan 
2 upon 
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upon flight, and thoſe who periſhed by ſuch miſad- 


* army.” Ahab was highly exaſperated at the de- 


The*5Y- yentures as are immediately brought on by con- nunciation of the prophet, and commanded him to 
eie fuſion, the havock was very great; for, indeed, they be impriſoned; though he was much affected, and 
„lend yere deſtroyed by their own charwts, and by one {truck to the very heart, by his prediction. But we 
une. another. hoſe that got into Apheca, their only ſhall return to the affairs ot Jehothaphat, king of Je- 
place of refuge, were but tew in number, and it is || ruſalem. > 
tuppoſed that about ſeven and twenty thouſand were CHAP. IX. | 
cruſhed to death by the walls ſuddenly falling to the | | 2 
ground, and that an hundred thouſand were ſlain in || Tehoſhaphat, a pious, virtuous, and wiſe king of Feru- 
attle. alem, aſſiſts Abab in an expedition againſt the Y- 
+ Terrified at this dreadful judgement, Adad, with rians. 
2 ſome of his officers and friends, retired, for ſecurity, : | | 
ſelf. into a cellar under ground; where ſome of them took 1 PHAT had not only enlarged his ter- , cy,on, rs, 
occaſion ro repreſent the clemency and humanity of ritories, and pur garriſons into all rhe cities un- Jchoſhaphat 
the Hebrews, and thence to adviſe the king to caſt der his juriſdiction, but had appointed governors in e 
- himſelf at Ahab's feet for mercy, in confidence that, thoſe cities which were taken out of the tribe ot me. 
upon ſuch application and ſubmiſſion, 1t would not Ephraim by his grandtather Abijah, when Jero- 
be refuſed. 2} boam reigned over the ten tribes. This prince was 
„ Adadapproved of their advice and thereupon ſe- || favoured with the Divine bleſſing, affiſtance, and pro- 
ro veral of his train were dreſſed in the habits of ſuppli- tection, in all his undertakings ; tor his life might be 
Abb. ho cants and captives, cloathed in ſackcloth, with ropes deemed a ſeries of piety and virtue, as ſcarce a day 
ares's about their necks, according to the cuſtom of the paſſed in which he was not employed in acts pleaſing 
. country in ſuch caſes (a), and ſent to Ahab, requeſt- to God, and beneficial to mankind. His character, 
wi the ing the life of their king upon any terms he might be || tor integrity and humanity, gained him the reverence 
re pleated to propoſe. The king of Iſrael received them and eſteem of all the neighbouring princes, as ap- 
len. courteouſly, and aſſured them, that,“ He rejoiced in peared from the munificent preſents which poured in 
<« the ſafety of their king as much as if he was his upon him from different quarters, and greatly con- 
« On brother.“ Nay, he promiſed to ſhew him the duced to enhance both his tortune and tame. In the — — 
ſame tokens of honour and reſpect. third year of his reign he ſummoned the elders and {0,904 - 


The meſſengers, having received aſſurances, upon 
oath, that no violence ſhould be offered to his per- 


——— —„— R 


* — 


%% This was the dreſs of humble ſupplicants in thoſe times. 

. ns ſackcloth on their loins was a token of great ſorrow for 
At they had done; and the ropes about their necks, as an in- 
Aton that they would ſubmit to whatever punithment Ahab 

mould think proper to lay on them. | 

(6) hab's great offence conlitted in ſuffering ſo horrid a 


No. 12. 


prieſts that were under his juriſdiction, and ordered 
them to appoint commiſſioners in the reſpective 


blaſphemer as Adad to go unpuniſhed, which was contrary to 
an expreſs law, Lev. xxiv. 16; and this law extended not to 
thoſe only that were born in the land, but to ſtrangers likewiſe 
that were among them, and in their power, as Adad certainly 
Was, 


L1 CHAP. 


particularly 
attentive to 


. . 0 . . — 3 : LS. . the obſerv- 
ton, haſtened to their maſter in his retirement, and cities and towns within his dominions, to enforce a ,,ce of the 
brought him to Ahab, who was at that time in his regular attendance on divine worſhip, and a due ob- laws and re- ' ik 
chariot. As ſoon as the vanquiſhed king did him || ſervance of the laws of Moles. His own concern ane 140 
homage, Ahab ſaluted him with the utmoſt courteſy, || for the preſervation of the pure religion had a | (ny 
preſenting him his right hand, and pledging his faith powerful influence on the minds of his ſubjects, who ec, 
and honour for his perfect ſecurity and freedom. leemed'to vie with each other in the promotion of fo _ . 
. Adad acknowledged his humanity and condeſcenſion, excellent a work, Nay, his general conduct ſeems to be on, 180" 
kwslclgez Of which he declared he ſhould retain a grateful re- have impreſſed the neighbouring princes with a kind — e 
done membrance to his lateſt breath. He allo promiſed to of reverential awe ; tor they lived in peace and har- wil 
Agel l. reſtore to the Hebrews thole cities and lands which mony, and ſtudied to render each other mutual fer- 1 WH 
ul ne the former kings had taken from them, and that || vices. The Philiſtines paid their tribute with the gets of an 1 5 
Ahab ſhould have every deſirable privilege in the molt ſcrupulous regard to juſtice; and the Arabians upright ad- 1 
| captial city of Damaſcus. Such mild treatment || their annuity of 630 lambs, and the like number of »ini*ration 1" 
*. could not but be acceptable to Ahab; the reſult of kids, with the greatelt complacency. * | bt UA 
au Tix two Which was, that a league of friendſhip immediately Jehoſhaphat alſo fortified his large cities and 1 . 
2 bene took place between the contending monarchs, found- || towns, and kept, in conltant pay, a well diſciplined 15 
* moe" ed on a reciprocal interchange of oaths for the per- army, to be in readineſs upon any urgent occaſion. Wl 
oy keno»cably formance of covenants; after which Adad was dil- Of the tribe of Judah there were three hundred " 9 
ii Gul, miſſed with magnificent preſents to his own country. thouſand ſhield-bearers, under the command of Wi 
| After theſe tranſactſons between the kings of It Edra, and two hundred thouſand under Johanan; and, 148 
by rael and Syria, a certain prophet, whoſe name was || of the tribe of Benjamin, two hundred thouſand 
. | Michaiah, came to one of Ahab's ſubjects, and bid || archers, under the 1ame officers. There was alſo 
* him imite him on the forebead, telling him that it || another officer, called Achobat, who commanded an 
. was the Divine will it ſhould be ſo : but, on his re- hundred and eighty thoutand men, armed with buck- 
iuſal, the prophet told him he ſhould ſuffer for his || lers; beſides the ſoldiers who were diſperſed in dit- 
«1!0bedience, for he ſhould be deſtroyed by a lion. ferent garriſons. 3 
When the accident foretold had befallen the man, the Jehoſhaphat at length married his ſon, Jehoiam, to 
prophet applied to another with the ſame injunction, Gotholia, the . ge of Ahab, king of the ten 
who immediately ſmote him, and drew blood. Upon tribes z upon which occaſion, when he went to Sa- 
4 this he bound up his head, and went to the king with || maria, he was moſt ſumptuouſly entertained by 
be this [tory : ** That he had been one of his ſoldiers, Ahab; and his officers and attendants in general, 
el „ and had the cuftody of one of the priſoners deli- || were preſented with the rareſt productions of the 
ries vercd to his charge by an officer, and that the pri- country. At the entreaty of Ahab, upon this vilit, 
_ loner having eſcaped, he was in danger of his own || he joined him an in expedition againſt the king of 
Z lite, by means ot that officer, who had threat- Syria, for the recovery of Ramoth-Gilead, which 
2 ened him with death if the priſoner was not found, had been taken, and was detained trom him; by that 
_ When called for, in his cuſtody.” When Ahab prince. Jehoſhaphat promiſed him a powerful aſ- 1 
_ told him he would ſuffer juſtly, he unbound his || {iftance, and ſent for a numerous army from Jerula- zii 
* dead, and gave him to know his perſon and office. lem to Samaria, where both the kings went out of Ahab in his 
ile told him he made ule of this artifice as a pre- the town, and each of them, ſeated on a throne of en 
be lude to impreſs on his mind the tollowing pre- ſtate, reviewed and gave orders to their forces. Pre- Syians. 
e Giction, © That God would puniſh him who had || vious to their entering upon hoſtilities, Jehoſhaphat r king 22. 
>, . luftered Adad, a blaſphemer againſt him, to eſcape || deemed it adviſeable, if there were any prophets at 
La e buniſhment (4); for the time would come when || hand, to conſult them upon the occaſion; tor there 
Lhe =. this very Adad, whom he now ſpared, would be || had been a three years interval of peace between the 
"ed the means of his death, and the deſtruction of his || kings of Iſrael and Syria. | 
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The falſe 

N 
clare for 

the expedi- 


tion againſt 
Adad. 


Micyiah is 
ſent for at 
the inſtance 
of Teho« 
ſhaphat, 


He de- 
nounces 
that Ahab 
ſhall periſh 
in the ex- 
p<dition, 


Zedekiah, 
a falſe pro- 
phet, en- 
Courages 
Ahab to 
undertake 
the expedi- 
uon. 


ANTIQUITIES 


HA. i: 


erent opinions and predictions of the true and falſe 


r of the prophets relative to the war. Dif- 
Death of Ahab, and fucceſſion of his jon 


ropbets. 
alaaiab. 


| bn conſequence of the advice of Jehoſhaphar, Ahab 
called his prophets together to the number of 
about four hundred, and commanded them to make 
= concerning the event of a war with Adad, 
and particularly the carrying the city, on which ac- 
count it was undertaken. Thele prophets unani- 
mouſly declared for the expedition, alledging their 
aſſurance of the Syrians being vanquiſhed and taken 
captives as before. But Jehoſhaphar, who ſuſpected 
the reality both of theſe prophets and their predic- 
tion, aſked Ahab if there were no other prophets to 
whom they might have recourſe with more certainty, 
Ahabreplied, that“ There was, indeed, one Micaiah; 
but that he had never foreboded him my ſucceſs 
but, on the we pre had foretold that he ſhould fall 
by the hand of the king of Syria; for which cauſe he 
was now 1n priſon. ; 

Upon Jehoſhaphart's deſire, however, that he might 
be produced, an eunuch was diſpatched to bring 
him into the royal preſence. The meſſenger inform- 
ed Micaiah on the way, that the reſt of the prophets 
had unanimouſly declared that Ahab ſhould be vic- 
torious in his expedition againſt the king of Syria. 
Micaiah declared that he would not prevaricate in ſo 
ſolemn a matter, but moſt faithfully report to the 
king ſuch meſſage as he ſhould receive from the Di- 
vine intimation. 

Upon the prophet's arrival, and Ahab's adjurin 
him to ſpeak the truth, he ſaid, © I ſaw all Iſrae 
„ ſcattered and flying, and the Syrians purſuing 
them as flocks of ſheep are diſperſed when their 
* ſhepherd is ſlain z; by which repreſentation I am 
2 E to underſtand, that the Iſraelites, in general, 
* ſhall return ſafe, but that the king ſhall fall in 
** the action.“ When Micaiah had uttered this 
alarming prediction, Ahab ſaid to the king of Jeru- 
ſalem. © un 
enemy?“ Micaiah declared the contrary ; and 
ſolemnly averred, that rhe words he delivered were 
expreſsly according to the Divine command, adding 
that Ahab, at the inſtigation of falſe prophets, ha 
engaged in an expedition which to him would prove 
fatal. The reſolution of this upright prophet threw 
the king into ſuſpenſe and conſternation. 

During his ſtate of anxiety one Zedekiah preſented 
himſelf to Ahab, and, in contempt of Micaiah, un- 
dertook to controvert his opinion, and detect the fal- 
lacy of his prediction. In order to this, he cited the 
prediction of Elias, That the dogs ſhould lick his 

blood in the city of Jezreel, in the field of Naboth, 
* as they licked the blood of Naboth, who, at his 
* inſtance, was ſtoned to death by the multitude.” 
Thence he inferred the fallacy of Micaiah, as con- 
tradicting a greater prophet than himſelf, by ſaying, 
that the king within the compaſs of three days mould 
fall in battle. As a farther proof of his fallacy, 
Zedekiah ſaid he would ſmite Micaiah, to try if his 
hand would wither upon ſo doing, as Jadon cauſed 
the hand of king Jeroboam to wither upon a former 
occaſion. Having thus ſpoken, he ſtruck the pro- 
phet; and Ahab finding no judgement immediately 


End of the EicuTu Book. 


er Thus JEWS, 


Are you not convinced that this man is my 


Book vll 


follow, perſevered in his reſolution of entering upon 
the war, giving more credit to falle prophets than 
true, and - ks, 3 haſtening the judgement that await- 
ed him. Zedekiah then made horns of iron, and ache 
declared to Ahab that thoſe horns were ſignals of his — 
total conqueſt of Syria. Micaiah, on the other hand, 
aſſured the falſe prophet, that, in a ſhort time, he — 
ſhould be called to account for his fallacious preten- 
ſions, and be compelled to ſeek refuge to avoid juſt 
puniſhment. Theking was ſo exaſperated with Mi- 
caiah, that he remanded him back to priſon, with or- Hehn. 
ders to the governor of the city, to allow him only n 
bread and water till his return. * 


The kings of Iſrael and Jeruſalem now advanced 
with their forces towards Ramoth; and the king of A wn, 
Syria no ſooner had intelligence of it, than he march- s 
ed on to meet them. It had been agreed that Ahab — 
ſhould aſſume the diſguiſe of a private habit, while 
Jehoſhaphat was arrayed in his royal robes, in 
order to evade the preſage of the prophet. But this 
artifice had no effect; tor Adad, by his officers, had 
iſſued ſtrict orders to his army to encounter neither 
{mall not great, except Ahab, king of Iſrael, 


The Syrians, at firſt, ſeeing Jehoſhaphat at the head 
of the army, conjectured that he was Ahab, and ad- 
vanced towards him to execute the order of their 
king; but when they found their error, they re- 
treated. They kept the field from morning till 
night, the one party flying, the other purſuing; but 
no blood was ſhed during the whole day. Ahab was 
the object of purſuit ; and the Syrians, in general, 
were in queſt of him. At length one of Adad's at- 
tendants drew an arrow at a venture, that entered 
through his breaſt-plate into his very lungs. Ahab 
was deſirous of keeping the accident trom the know- 
ledge of his men, leſt they ſhould be intimidated, and 
therefore ordered his charioteer to take him a little u 
way aſide, as he was mortally wounded. He remained dn. 
in his chariot till about ſun-ſet, when he expired in 
great agony. 

When night came on the Syrians withdrew to their 
camp; and as ſoon as the death of Ahab was an- 
nounced by an herald, they all returned home. The 
king's body was carried to Samaria, and there in- 
terred. The chariot, in which he was Conveyed, was 
ſo ſtained with blood that iſſued from his wound, 
that they were obliged to waſh it in a neigbourin 
fountain, in doing of which the dogs came an 
licked it, thereby tulfilling one part of the prediction 
of Elias, which he denounced againſt Ahab for the 
murder of Naboth, the citizen of Jezreel. He died u 
at Ramoth, as Micaiah had foretold; fq that, to con- - ij 
firm the Divine authority of the predictions of the 
true prophets, we find theſe ſingular inſtances of the fa 
interpoſition of Divine Providence. This, ſhould «win 
diſpoſe us to the worſhip of the one only and true e 
God, and diſſuade us from any reliance on falſe te (wt 
prophets and impoſtors, who are actuated by merce- 
nary views, and, inſtead of leading us to our duty 
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of 


dechaphat hended! 
b abandot 
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Alb, is OWN 
Mon. Aix. which h 
doned, 
him out 


to God, divert us from it into the paths of GER L Upon 
and impiety. The gift of prophecy is of ſingular ad- Gn of the 
vantage, as men are thereby ſhewn what they ough ovledges crifices. 
to avoid; though they too frequently perſiſt in their i the Fath 
N it proves fatal. This was the caſe f * viſitatio 
Ahab. e diſbelieved thoſe who foretold his defeat, ticular l 
and was ſlain for giving credit to what eventually d mitted, 
proved falſe. He, was {ucceeded in his government ratice and the 
by his fon Ahaziah. 5" tribunal, 
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CHAP. I. 


The piety, as well as civil and military talents, of Jebo- 
ſhaphat. Prophecy of Elias verified in the death of 

Abaziab. Fehoſhaphat, with auxiliaries, vanquiſhes 
the Moabites and their confederates. 


HEN king Jehoſhaphat returned to Je- 
ruſalem, after his joining with Ahab 
gainſt the king of Syria, he was met by 

the prophet Tehu, who ſeverely repre- 

beg hended him for eſpouſing the cauſe of ſo impious and 

4 by abandoned a prince as the late king of Iſrael. The 

. . however, aſſured him, that, for the ſake of 


ah. his own exemplary piety and virtue, the offence for 
2.4. Which he had rebuked him 


nine 


ſhould not only be par- 


him out of the hands of his enemies. 
hs Upon the admonition andencouraging information 
e. Of the prophet, the king offered up prayers and ſa- 
ledges crifices, as an of the goodneſs of 
i, the Father of Mercies. e then appointed a general 

viſitation throughout his dominions, and iſſued par- 

ticular orders to thoſe to whom the charge was com 
= Mitted, to inſtruct the people in the laws of Moſes 
ede and the religion of their anceſtors. He alſo erecte 
e, tribunals, and commiſſioned magiſtrates in all the 
edu. Cities, and conſiderable towns, ſtrictly enjoining them 
0 adminiſter juſtice to all men, without reſpect to 
perſon, intereſt, or affection, always remembering 
they muſt render an account of the diſcharge of their 


uty to that Being who ſearches the heart, and can- 
not be deceived. 


Vit ex. 


H 
bliſmment of order and good government in the ſe- 
veral cities belonging to the two tribes, he returned 
to Jeruſalem, where he conſtituted Judges out of the 
molt conſiderable prieſts and Levites, giving them 
e lame ſtrict charge, upon the ſame principle, to 
«Wnniſter juſtice with the utmoſt impartiality. 
withimatters of an intricate or important nature, 
3 their reſpective diſtricts, ſnould be brought 
1 re them, they were by means to paſs a definitive 

"ence without the greateſt caution and delibera- 

2 - 


doned, but that God would be pleaſed to deliver 


WA 


aving taken theſe wiſe precautions for the eſta- 


tion, as nothing could reflect ſuch foul diſgrace on a 
king and 50 e, amongſt whom the Almighty had 
been pleaſed to eſtabliſh his temple, as a partial ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice. He appointed two principal 
ſuperintendants out of the tribe of Judah; thoſe 
were Ahaziah, the prieſt, for religious, and Zebediah, 
aprieſt, for civil concerns. _ 

About this time the. Moabites and Ammonites 
made an expedition againſt Jehoſhaphat with a large 
army of mercenaries, and encamped at Engedi, a 
city near the lake of Aſphaltites, three hundred fur- 
longs diſtant from Jeruſalem, and famous for the 
production of balſam and palm-trees. When Jeho- 
{haphat heard that his enemies had paſſed the lake, 
and made an irruption into his dominions, he was 
much alarmed, and immediately iſſued orders for cal- 
ling a general aſſembly of the people in the temple. 
When they were convened, in a fervent and humble 
addreſs, he implored the Divine bleſſing upon his 
arms, to enable him to repel ſo formidable an inva- 
ſion. This was entirely 1 7 to the practice of 
our forefathers, upon the firſt inſtitution of that ſa- 
cred place; for whenever they had cauſe to appre- 
hend danger of being over- run by a foreign power, 
the people were ſummoned to meet in full aſſembly, 
to implore the Divine aſſiſtance towards the repell- 
ing the invaſion of their enemies, and the maintenance 
of thoſe poſſeſſions which they enjoyed through the 
Divine bounty. Jehoſhaphat mingled his pray ers 
with his tears, which were accompanied by the joint 
ſupplications of the whole multitude. 

n the midſt of their devotions there came into 
the aſſembly a certain prophet, named Jahazicl, ex- 


claiming, that their ſupplications had reached the Al- The foe 
are a{jurec 
by a prophet 
ot victory, 


mighty, who would defend their cauſe, and main- 
tain the religion they profeſſed. He recommended 
them to prepare for a march the next day againſt 
their enemies, whom they ſhould find encamped be- 
tween Ar —— and Engedi, at a certain aſcent, 
known by'the name of Sis, which, in our language, 
ſignifies an eminence. The prophet added, that 
there would not bea neceſſity toranyexertion on their 
part; they might therefore ſtand inactive ſpectators 
of the Divine interpoſition in their favour. At this 

declaration 


Expedition 
of the Mo- 
abites and 
conlederates 
againſt Je. 
hoſhaphat. 
2Chron. xx, 


The king 
implores the 
Divine aid 
in the tem- 
ple, accord- 
ing to an- 
tient cuſtom 


ANTIQUITIES 


declaration the king and people fell proſtrate, wor- 
ſhipped and adored, white the Levites accompanied 
their praiſes with hymns adapted to muſical inſtru- 
ments. 
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At break of day the king went into the deſert near | 


the city of Tekoa, where he admoniſhed the mul- 
titude to place their whole reliance on the Divine aid 

according to the declaration of the prophet. He aſ- 
{ured them that there was no neceſſity tor their * 
ranged in order of battle, and that nothing more nee 

be done than to form lines of the prieſts and Levites, 
who ſhould move chearfully forward, chanting 


hymns of thankſgiving, accompanied by muſic, as | 


upon aday of victory and deliverance trom a com- 
mon enemy. The king's counſel was univerſally ap- 
proved and followed. R 2 
Juſt as the Ammonites and their auxiliaries were 
ready to begin the attack, they were ſtruck, from on 
high, with ſuch terror and conſternation, that they 
Tue am. fell upon one another as enemies; and ſo frantic was 
monites and the rage that prevailed amongſt them, that, out of ſo 
confederates vaſt a number, not one man was left alive. When 
Gebe Jehoſhaphat took a view of the valley on which the 
enemy had been encamped, found it covered with 
dead bodies, and reflected that he obtained a vic- 
tory without cither toil or bloodſhed on his part, in 
joy for lo ſignal a bleſſing, he gave his ſoldiers the 
village of the camp, and the ſpoils of the dead, which 
were ſo immenſe, that they were three days in col- 
lecting and carrying them off. N 
On the fourth day the multitude aſſembled to- 
ne in a deep craggy valley, called the valley of 
eracha, where they joined in their adorations o the 
Divine Being, for the late wonderful diſplay of his 
goodneſs and power. From hence the valley took 
its name; for Beracha'imphes, © The valley of Bleſ- 
e ſings;” and that name it retains to this day, When 
Tehothaph at's army marched back again to Jeruſalem, 
leveral days were devoted to faſting and ſacrifice. 
he fame of this extraordinary event impreſſed 
ſchoſhaphar Foreign nations with ſo ſtriking an idea of the piety 
3s revered by and virtue of Jehoſhaphat, which had been thus 


foreign 


prin” held him in awe as a prince highly favoured of G 

and maintained the ſame opinion during his- reign. 
n lived on terms of friendſhip With 
Maintains  Ahab's ſon; who was king of Iſrael, and ha@ g joint 
ſriendſhip concern with him in the ſhips that traded to Pontus 
wk Aha- and Thrace. But their deſign miſcarried, to cheir very 
3 great expence and detriment; for the ſhips were not 
properly conſtructed for thoſe ſeas. Indeed, either 
through ill conduct or foul weather, they were all 
caſt away; ſo that their project was rendered abor- 
tive, nor was it ever after revived. Thus much, at 

preſent, for the tranſactions of Jehoſhaphar. 

Ahaziah, the ſon of Ahab, and king ot Iſrael, took 
2 Kings i, up his reſidence at Samaria. He ſeemed addicted to 
Ahaziah all the vices and abominations that fixed a ſtigma on 
mac * the character of his father. Indeed, if poſſible, he 


out-vied Jeroboam, the grand ſeducer of the Iſrael- 
| Ites to idolatry. Soon after his acceſſion to the 
throne, the Moabites, who had been obedient to 


example of 
his father. 


the kings of Iſrael, from the firſt ſeparation of the 


two kingdoms, took the opportunity of revolting, 
nor was it in his power to reduce them to obedience. 
It happened, in the ſecond year of his reign, that 
Ahaziah received a violent contuſion by a tall from 
a terrace, inſomuch that he was reduced to a very 
bad ſtate of health. In this extremity he ſent to the 
god of Ekron (a) to know it he ſhould recover. 

pon this occaſion the God of the Hebrews com- 
manded the prophet Elias to go meet the meſſengers, 
and aſk them whether the Iſraelites had not 2 God 
of their own? tor, if fo, there was no need of con- 
ſulting a ſtrange god, in this or any other caſe. He 
was enjoined allo to bid them go back, and tell their 


—_— 


Conſults an 


idol god. 


(a) Fkron was a city of the Philiſtines, which fell, by lot, 


to thetribe of Judah, but was afterwards given to the tribe of 
Dan; though it does not appear that the Jews ever had a quiet 
poſſefiion of it. r 

() Should it be aſked why theſe men were ſirgled out to ſuf- 
fer Divine puniſhment, when the whole nation was plunged in 
the ſame idolatrous practices and immoralities, is is eaſy to re- 
ply, that theſe men ſuffered in the caſe before us, becauſe there 
was not the ſame reaſon why others ſhauld ſuffer; nor could the 


eminently rewarded bythe Divine protection, that 4 
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his diſcreet and courteous behaviour, that he came 


ment was conſiderable. ' 


brother, 


death of any others ſo well anſwer the ends of Infinite Wiſdom. 
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king that he ſhould not recover. When the Prophet 
had executed the Divine command, the meſſengers 
haſtened with the purport of it to the king, who was 
much ſurprized at their ſpeedy return. On his en- 
quiry concerning the matter for which they had 
been ſent, they informed him that they were met by a 1 
man who. bade them proceed no farther, but go back 
and tell their king, in the name of the God of Lirael, «..... 
that the hurt he had received would prove mortal, 
The king then demanded a deſcription of the man 
who had preſumed to ſend ſuch a meſſage; upon 
which they told him that he was an hairy man, and 
that he wore a leather girdle. | 
From this deſcription the king immediately con- 
cluded the perſon to be Elias, the prophet, and there- 
fore diſpatched an officer, with fifty men, to apprehend 
him, deſigning to take away his life for his preſump- 
tion. The officer, finding the prophet on the top 
of a mountain, commanded him to come down, and 
go with him to the king; ſor it was his poſitive or- 
der, if he refuſed immediate compliance, to bring 
him away by force. Elias told the officer that he 
would convince him, by an extraordinary act, that he 
was a true prophet, and no impoſtor; he would pray 
that fire might deſcend from heaven, and deſtroy 
both the ſoldiers and officer. He accordingly pray- 
ed, and a fire () inſtantly deſcended, and conſumed "obey 
them all. The king no ſooner received intelligence d 
of the deſtruction of theſe men, than, fired with Wee 
indignation; he ſent another officer with fifty more... 
Upon his laying on Elias the ſame command, en- wi 
forced with the ſame menaces, they all ſhared the 
ſame fate. After this the king ſent a third officer. 
This perſon acted very differently from the former 
tor, when he came to Elias, inſtead of peremptorily 
demanding his perſon, he ſaluted him with reſpect, 
and thus addreſſed him: I need not inform you ot 
„ the purport of 'my commiſſion, or the reluctance 
1 feel in the execution of it: therefore I have only 
to intreat that, in compaſſion for the lives of both 
z officers and ſoldiers, you would come down, and 
go with us to the king.” Elias was lo affected by 


A dies“! 


down and followed him. 
When he came to the royal preſence, he, without ,,..... 
an ceremony, thus addrefied the king: "Phe Lord «5 
** hath ſaid, Since you eſteem meno God, and unable 464 
do tell what will be the iſſue of your diſtemper, and ©. 1m 
N that you prefer the God of Ekron in point of 
authenticity, be aſſured that thou ſhalt die.“ The 


1 


16012000, 


At this time the prophet Elias diſappeared from D 
among men (c). He left behind him, as his ſuccel- 
ſor, in the prophetic office, Eliſha, of whom we have c.:- 
ſpoken already. * 

Upon en ſucceeding to the throne of his 

ne formed a reſolution of going to war wit 
Meſha, king of the Moabites, for refufing to pay an 
annual tribute in ſheep and lambs, which had been 
paid to his father Ahab, during the whole of his 
reign, though denied to his brother Ahaziah. In 
conſequence of this reſolution Jehoram raiſed a very 1 
conſiderable army at home, and then ſolicited the 
alliance of Jehoſhaphar, king of Judah, vrging, 252 
motive, the ancient friendſhip that fubfiſted betwixt 
their reſpective fathers. Jehoſhaphat not only com 
Ped with his requeſt, but engaged to bring the 
ing of Idumæa into the league, having, from di- 


—— — 


** 


If this cataſtrophe was intended for the puniſhment ofevil doss. 
who ſo fit to be made examples, as thoſe who were actually en- 
gaged in the wicked enterprize ? | 

{c) The ſacred records informs us, that, while this prophet 
was converſing with his ſucceſſor, Eliſha, in the prophetic office, 
there ſuddenly appeared a fiery chariot, that parted them; 2” 
imediately on which the prophet was conveyed by a whirlwin 
into heaven. See 2 Kings ii. 11. 
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Book IX. 
vers cauſes, a conſiderable influence with that 
ce. ; 
"As Jehoram met with ſo favourable a reception 
upon his application, he went to Jeruſalem, where 
he was cordially received, and ſumptuouſly enter- 
come. tained, by the King of the place. The plan of the 
„age. expedition was debated in council; and it was car- 
dlc ried unanimous, that the army ſhould march through 
je expedi- the deſert of Idumæa, where the enemy would be 
1 leaſt apprized of their deſign. According to the re- 
ſolution formed in council, the kings of Judah, 
Iſrael, and Idumza, proceeded towards the delert, 
1 three where, having wandered for the ſpace of ſeven days, 
Neal they were greatly diſtreſſed for want of water both 
er" for their men and cattle, inſomuch that they ſunk 
vant into the utmoſt deſpondency. Jehoram was fo par- 
water. ticularly diſtreſſed, that he impatiently exclaimed, 

« What have thele three kings done, to be delivered 
up captives to the Moabites without reſiſtance?” But 
Jehoſhaphat bearing the calamity with pious reſigna- 
tion, endeavoured to loothe the affliction of Jehoram, 
and adviſed him to enquire if there was a prophet ot 
the Lord at hand, in order to aſk of him counſel 
concerning the Divine will. Being intormed, by a 
lervant, that he had ſeen Eliſha, the ſon of Shabat, 
and diſciple of Elias, there, the three kings, on the 
propoſal of Jehoſhaphat, immediately repaired to the 
prophet, and enquired of him what would be the 
coniequence of the army's being wholly deſtitute of 
water. Elias replied to Jehoram, who was more par- 
n ticularly inquilitive, © Aſk counſel of the gods of 
rcouaſel. your father, and of your mother.” Jehoram, not- 
an Withſtanding this abrupt reply, perſiſted in his ap- 
le. plication to the prophet, and intreated him to return 
by a favourable anſwer, and fave the lives of thouſands 
that were periſhing with thirſt. Eliſha ſolemnly 
declared he would return no anſwer but tor the ſake 
of Jehoſhaphat, a pious and virtuous prince; and 
then ordering a mulician to be called, while he was 
ſinging an hymn, accompanied with his inſtrument, 
the prophet recommended to the kings to cauſe 
ditches to be cut, which ſhould be ſupplied with a 
{ſufficiency of water both for the people and their cattle. 
+». He added, moreover, that henceforward they ſhould 
re. not experience the calamities of drought; for that the 
+ Almighty would enable them to overcome their 
enemies, deſtroy all their plantations, ſtop their ri- 
vers and fountains, and 8 country waſte. 
© wo next morning the prediction of Eliſha was ve- 
rified; for there came down from Idumæa, three 

days Journey from that ſpot, an impetuous torrent, 
I: relic. Which filled all the ditches they had cauſed to be 
dug; lothata copious ſupply was obtained for the 
retreſhment both of man and beaſt. 
. The king of Moab, upon receiving intelligence 
%s that the confederate Kings were advancing againſt 
n him by way of the deſert, marched out with his 
whole army to meet them on the borders, and there- 
by preclude an invaſion. The armies of the confede- 
rates were by this time not far from the land of Moab, 
and whenthearmy of that country perceived the water, 
which, from the reflection of the beams of the riſing 
lun, appeared like blood, they concluded that a con- 
tention had ariſen between the three kings, that their 
armies had engaged and lain each other, and that 
they had nothing more to do than take poſſeſſion of 
the {poil of an abandoned camp. Elated with this 
confidence, they aſked permiſſion of their king to 
rifle, which being granted, they ruſhed onas to an ad- 
vantage already gained, upon a ſuppoſition of their 
enemies having deſtroyed each other. But they ſoon 
tound themſelves miſtaken ; for when they came up 
to the camp, in order to rifle it, they-met with an un- 
N, expected reception, the confederates falling on them 
. With ſuch courage and reſolution, that, being obliged 


They apply 


and the main body reduced to the neceſſity of ſaving 
themſelves by a precipitate flight. : 

the kings, availing themſelves of this ſucceſs, 
made an incurſion into the land of the Moabites, 
Nee, deltroyed their cities and towns, drove away their 
4 Cattle, choaked up their rivers and fountains, cut 
own their timber, and made ravage and devaltation 
Wherever they went. The king of the Moabites 
Was 2 to take refuge in a town, which was 
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ANTIQUITIES 


to give way, great numbers were ſlain on the ſpor, 


oF THE JEWS. 

ſoon after beſieged by the confederate army. Ap- 
prehending the danger of loſing it by ai? ilt, he 
determined on making one 'retolute effort. aving 
lelected ſeven hundred ot his choiceſt troops Gt horſe, 
he made a deſperate ſally at their head, in order to 
break through the enemy's weakeſt quarter ; but 
tailing in the attempt, and meeting with a repulle, 
he was reduced to the neceſſity of {aving himſelt by a 
precipitate retreat to the town in which he had taken 
refuge. This dilappointment, aggravated by others, 
induced him to an action the moit horrid and bar- 
barous that frantic deſpair could poffibly ſuggeſt. 
He took his eldeſt fon, the heir-apparent, and lacri- 
ficed him upon the walls of the town, in view of the 
enemy's army. The kings were ſo affected at the The king 
horrid ſpectacle, that, impreſſed by the feelings of 7.099 
humanity, and a reflection on the vicifiitudes ot for- vis eldeſt 
tune, they raiſed the ſiege, and retired to their own ben. 
country. Jehoſhaphat lived in peace after this expe- 

dition the ſhort time he {urvived it: he ſoon after 

died at Jerulalem, in the ſixtieth year of his age, and 
twenty-fith of his reign, and was interred, with a 
magnificence ſuitable to his character, as he did ho- 

nour to his ſtation as aking, and to human nature as a 

man, by aconduct uniformiy pious, virtuous, andjuſt. 


CHAP. II. 


Succeſſion of Fehoram to the throne of his father Jebo- 
ſhaphat. Eliſha performs fingular miracles. - Adad, 
king of Syria, inveſts Semaria. The fiege miraculouſly 
raiſed. Adad put to death by Hazael, who uſurps 
his crown. [lagitious actions of Fehoram. Eliſha's 
denunciation againſt him. 


1 4 4 late king Jehoſhaphat had a numerous iſſue, 
but he appointed his eldeſt ſon, Jehoram, to the 7 Shen. 28 
ſucceſſion. He had the ſame name with his mother's pharcuc- 
brother, the ſon of Ahab, and king of Iſrael, who ceeded by 
was juit returned to Samaria from the war with the Jeoram. 
Moabites, and brought with him the prophet Eliſha. „hs 
There are upon ſacred record ſeveral memorable pal- — to 
{ages relative to this venerable character, which I relate the 
deem worthy of being related upon this occaſion. yg 0 
Eliſha was applied to by the widow of Obadiah, pet Kliſta, 
ſteward of Ahab's houſhold. She told him he was 
no ſtranger to the violent outrage of Jezebel againſt 
the prophets, nor to her huſband's preſervation of 
them, and borrowing money for their maintenance. 
She added, that her huſband dying, and leaving her 
1n indigent circumſtances, the creditors threatened 
to make ſlaves of her and her children for the debt, 
and therefore intreated him to afford her ſome aſſiſt- 
ance. The prophet aſked her what ſhe had in the 
houſe, to which ſhe replied, that ſhe had only a 
little oil in a cruiſe. He then bid her borrow what. 
empty veſlels ſhe could of her neighbours, take them 
home with her, ſhut herſelf up with her two ſons, 
and from her little, but multiplied, ſtore, to pour 
into the veſlels till they were full. The widow did Nd 
as ſhe was ordered, and the oil continuing to run e 
from her own veſſel till thoſe ſhe had borrowed were oil of the 
full, ſhe returned to the prophet to give him a parti- vidow» 
cular account of what had paſſed, and to thank him —— 
for his interpoſition in her behalf ; upon which he 
| told her to ſell as much of the oil as would ſatisfy 
the creditors, as there would remain a ſufficiency 
for the ſupport of herſelt and family : by this 
means ſhe was freed from a ſtate of embarraſl- 
ment. 
Eliſha having notice of a conſpiracy againſt the 
life of | x kan, B the Syrians, who had treacherouſly Apprizes 
planted an ambuſh to ſurprize him, gave the king af of 
immediate intelligence, with a caution to beware of dc (wares 
a certain place, where the plot was laid. The king bid for him 
availed himſelf of the prophet's information and b he Sy- 
advice, put off an intended hunt, and fruſtrated the 2 King: 6. 
whole deſign. Adad, king of the Syrians, was ſo 
incenſed at the diſappointment, that he reviled his 
own ſervants, and threatened them with death itſelf, 
for diſcloſing a plot to which they alone were privy. 
When it was repreſented to him, That he ſhould not 
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ſuffer himſelf to be biaſſed by a groundleſs opinion, 
nor ſuſpect his ſervants of diſcovering his deſign to 


| 


his enemy ;”* when he was allo given to underitand 
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Adad ſends 
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hend Eli- 
ſha, 


Wonderful 
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deliverance, 
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Jehoram is 
diſpofed to 
put them 
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The prophet 
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Conviction 
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ANTIQUITIES or Tur JEWS. 


that theprophet Eliſha was the man who had diſco- 
vered and laid open all his counſels, he gave im- 
mediate orders to ſome of his meſſengers to go in 
ueſt of the prophet 5 and word was toon ſent him 
that he might be found at Dathan. Upon this intel- 
ligence he immediately diſpatched a number of ot- 
ficers to apprehend him. They belet the town by 
night, and hereky revented paſſengets from coming 
in or going out. hen the prophet's ſervant had 
notice of this extraordinary incident, and found the 
deſign upon his maſter, he haſtened to him, and, 
with timorous accent, related the circumſtance. Eli- 
ſha bid him take courage, nor harbour a fear in his 
breaſt, as his confidence was ever firmly repoſed in 
the goodneſs and power of an over-ruling Provi- 
dence, Upon this he beſought the Almighty to 
manifeſt to his ſervant his preſence and protection in 
ſuch a manner, as to inſpire him with hope and cou- 
rage, and lead him to an entire reſignation to his 
holy will and pleaſure. His prayers were heard; and 
there appeared, in the ſightof the ſervant, a multitude 
of chariots and horſes round about Eliſha, as a 
guard to his perſon. This diſſipated the fear, and 
animated the courage, of the ſervant, as well as 
confirmed the character and office of his matter, 

Atter this the prophet intreated that the Syrians 
might have ſuch a miſt caſt before their eyes, 
as to affect their ſight, ſo that they ſhould not diſ- 
cern him from another man. In confidence of the 
grant of this requeſt, he went into the midſt of the 
troops, and aſked them whom they ſought. They 
anſwered, ** Eliſha, the — * upon which he told 
them, if they would follow him, he would lead them 
to the place where he was to be found. Theſe men, 
whoſe underſtanding became impaired, as wellas their 
light, followed him with the greateſt chearfulneſs, 
till at length he brought them to Samaria. Upon 
their entrance into the city, ki 2 at the 
inſtance of the prophet, commanded the gates to be 
ſhut, and the Syrians to be ſurrounded, Eliſha then 
intreated that their ſight might be reſtored; and his 
prayer being granted, the miſt was withdrawn, and, 
to their great aſtoniſhment, the Syrians ſaw them- 
{elves ſurrounded by their enemies in their own ca- 
capital, Samaria, 

While the Syrians were in this ſtate of danger and 
ſuſpenſe, apprehending nothing but a retaliation of 
injuries from a profeſſed enemy, the king propoſed 
to the prophet the putting them all to death: but 
this he abſolutely rejected, as a means totally incon- 
ſiſtent with honour, juſtice, and humanity, and ne- 
ver juſtifiable but in ſelf defence, or when ene; þ is 
obtained in battle. He obſerved, that theſe men had 
been guilty of no act of hoſtility upon his territories, 
but only were brought thither by the Divine will, 
and through the Divine power, without any malici- 


ous intention, and without their own knowledge. 


The prophet, from theſe conſiderations, recommended 
to the kin chat they ſnould be treated not only with 
lenity, but hoſpitality, and, after affording them eve 
comfortable refreſhment, diſmiſſed without the lea 
annoyance. Jehoram followed his counſel; ſo that, 
after a ſplendid and ſumptuous regale, they were ſent 
home to their king without offer of the leaſt injury. 

Upon their return they related to the king the 
particulars of this ſtrange event, which ſtruck him 
with conviction, that it was certainly brought about 
by the diſplay of a Divine power, and that what the 
prophet had delivered were the dictates of Divine 
inſpiration. He therefore determined to make no 
more ſecret attempts upon the king of Iſrael; but re- 
ſolved, however, upon an open war, relying on the 
ſtrength and power of ſuperior numbers. 


In conſequence of this reſolution Adad raiſed a 
formidable army, and marched with his whole force 
againſt Jehoram, who thinking himſelf incompetent 
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(4a) The manner in which this melancholy ſtory is related in 
the ſcripture is as follows: “ And as the king of Iſrael was 
«« paſſing by upon the wall, there cried a woman unto him, 
„ ſaying, Help, my lord, O king. And he ſaid, If the Lord 
«© do not help thee, whence mall f help thee ? out of the barn- 
«« floor, or out of the wine-preſs ? And the king ſaid unto her, 
« What aileth thee? And ſhe anſwered, This woman ſaid unto 
* me, Give thy ſon, that we may eat him to-day, and we will 
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point of numbers, kept within the walls of Samaria, 
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to engage him in the field through great inequality in 


depending on the ſtrength ot its fortifications. Adad, 
however, inveſted the * not doubting of its ſur. 
render, if not through force of arms, by famine, 
through his precluding them from obtaining, provi- 
fions. The ſiege had not been long carried on before 
the people were brought to ſo miſerable a ſcarcity, 
that an aſs's head was ſold for tourſcore pieces of 4 rims 
ſilver, and five pieces were given for a pint of pulle, cn 
In this extremity Jehoram was apprehenſive that the 
enemy might receive information of the dreadful de- 
gree in which the famine prevailed ; ſo that he daily 
walked round the fortifications, had an eye upon the 
guards, and was very attentive that no perſon what- 
ever ſhould enter the city with firit undergoing a 
proper examination, a 
As the king was one day walking on the walls of 
the city, upon this buſineſs of watchful inſpection, a 
ſtrange woman accoſted him, requeſting his aſſiit- 
ance. Suppoſing ſhe wanted food, he put her off 
with a rebuke of anger, aſking her how ſhe could 
expect relief from him, who had neither barns, nor 
any kind of proviſiuns to ſpare. The woman gave 
him to underſtand ſhe did not come to ſolicit him 
for food, but for juſtice, and earneitly intreated him 
to determine a diſpute between her and another wo- 
man. The king aſking her meaning, ſhe told him 
that Her neighbour and herſelf, having each a 
male infant, and being both ready to pe tor want 
of food, came to an agreement to kill their chil- 
dred and eat them, as the only means to prevent flarv- 
ing. She added, that her child was killed and dreſſed 
the preceding day, and the other woman partook of h 
it; but that now, when ſhe ought, in turn, to partake 
of her child, the woman had broken her agreement, 
and concealed it (a). 
Jehoram, deeply affected by this melancholy tale, 
rent his clothes, and, in a fit of rage and horror, vow- 
ed vengeance on Eliſha, whom he took to be the 7** 
cauſe of this dreadful calamity. While this frenzy 4 
prevailed, he diſpatched an officer to take off the u. 
prophet's head ; and the man immediately ſet forward 
to execute his commiſſion, Eliſha, by the ſpirit of 
prophecy, had notice of this wicked deſign againſt 
is life, and, therefore, having acquainted the people z 
with it who were with him, and particularly informed uu 
them, that Jehoram, the ſon of a murderer, had ſent“ 
an officer, with a party, who were then on the way, to 
take off his head, he deſired them to ſecure the 
doors, and by no means to admit the officer till the 
arrival of the king, who, he had reaſon to be aſſured, 
had changed his mind, and was haſtening atter his 
people to prevent miſchief. They watched as they 
were directed, ſhut the doors upon the men when 
they came, and kept them out bl, the appearance of Re! 
Jehoram, who haſtened with the utmoit ſpeed to 
countermand the execution of the order, and fave ,..* 
the lite of the prophet. 2 
The king, on his arrival, began to reproach the 
rophet with inhumanity, in beholding himſelf and 
is people reduced to ſuch extremity of diſtreſs, with- 
out interpoling, and offering up one prayer for their 
relief. The prophetthen encouraged and comforted 
him with this promiſe and aſſurance, ** That, by the 
* ſame hour on the following day, Samaria ſhould g. 
** be ſo abundantly ſtored with a kinds of provi- =" 
* ſions, that the market price of a meaſure of fine ©” 
** flour ſhould be only a ſhekel; and that two mea, 
** {ures of barley ſhould be ſold for the ſame ſum. 
This prediction was credited by the king, and thoſe 
of his attendants, who had ſeen different proofs ot 
the prophet's veracity, They rejoiced in the preſage 
as if already accompliſhed, and bore their preſent 
diſtreſſes with a degree of patient reſignation, being 
revived by the hope of a ſpeedy relief. But one of 
the king's favourite officers, who commanded a thir d 
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«« eat my ſon to-morrow. So we boiled my ſon, and did eat 
„him: and I ſaid unto her the next day, Give thy ſon, chat 
*« we may eat him: and ſhe hath hid her ſon.” 2 Kings, vi. 26, 
&c. A melancholy ſtory indeed! and a terrible diſpiay of that 
Divine vengeance which Moſes had long before told the Iſrael- 


ites would befall them, if they rebelled againſt God. 
Deut. xXvili. 53 ; 
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Book IX. ANTIQUITItES or TUT JEWS. 


of his army, could not be brought to place any con- be light and more expeditious in their flight. Upon 
dence in it; on the contrary, as the king was that || this information, the people, at the king's command, 
day familiarly leaning on his ſhoulder, he affirmed 1 || ruſhed out of the city, in great numbers, in order 
to be © a thing impoſſible, unleſs it ſhould rain || to pillage the enemy's deſerted camp, where they 
« meal from heaven.” The prophet made him a || found an immenſe booty, in treaſure and cattle, and 
brief reply to this effect, That himlelt ſhould fee || ſuch an incredible ſtock of grain, that, in a moſt The camp 
« the plenty, bur ſhould not be permitted to taſte of || amazing ſuperabundance, they forgot their ſcarcity; neee 
« ;t” Andthis prediction accordingly came topais. || for two meaſures of barley were told for one ſhekel, and ic. 
There was a law in Samaria, that no perſons at- || and a meaſure of flour at the ſame price, according menſt booty 
fected with the leproſy, and whoſe bodies were not || to the prediction of Eliſha. This meaſure contains © . 
1K" 27. cleanſed from it, ſhould be ſuffered to live within the || about an Italian buſhel and an half. 
"ler walls of the city. It happened, at this time, that The officer, who diſputed the veracity of the pro 
there were four leprous perſons that had their habi- || phecy, was appointed by the king to guard the gate, Prophecy 
tations without the gates. The famine raged with || which led from the city to the camp, in order to pre- teſpecting 
ſuch violence in the city, that no proviſions could be || vent diforder, and their cruſhing one another to death “eg. 
expected from that _— and to remain in their || in the ſally; but the crowd preſſed on him with ſuch cer veridies, 
habitations, would be to give themſelves up to the || vehemence that he was trampled to death: fo that, 


139 


moſt lamentable of deaths. They therefore unani- || though he ſaw the great abundance of proviſions at- 
mouſly reſolved to caſt themſelves upon the mercy || terwards brought to market, yet, as the prophet had 
of the enemy, who would either relieve their necel- || foretold, he did nat taſte thereof. 

ſities, or put chem to death; ſo that their miſeries one When Adad, upon the miraculous raiſing of the 


way or other would be ſoon terminated. | ſiege of Samara, had eſcaped to Damaſcus, and was King . 
In conſequence of this reſolution, they proceeded, || informed, that all the alarms of chariots and horſemen, 
by night, to the camp of the Syrians, whether they || that had given ſuch an irreparable rout to him and 
had no ſooner arrived, than, to their great ſurprize, || his army, were, in truth, nothing more than judicial 
they found it entirely deſerted by the enemy. For, impreſſions of fright and terror, without any toun- 
upon the approach of the lepers, the Syrians were || dation, he looked upon it as a declaration trom hea- 
ea, ſtruck with a panic, by the imaginary noiſe of horſes || ven againſt him; and this anxiety ot thought made 
Deen and armed men breaking in upon them, and con- him as ſick in body as in mind. 
dg nA Cluded that the king of Iſrael had called in the aſſiſt. || Adad, being informed that Eliſha was at this time Add de- 
pic. ance of allies, and were coming to ſurprize them. || in Damaſcus, he ſent Hazael (who was now become N er 
This conjecture threw them into the greateſt conſter- || one of his prime miniſters) with magnificent preſents h H 
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1 d ſult Eliſh; 
nation, inſomuch that they haſtened to Adad, and || to the prophet, and to enquire whether or not he uren bu te- 
told him that the confederate kings were juſt at || ſhould recover from the ſickneſs under which he then * from 


hand, within Rong of the march of the army. || laboured. The noble meſſenger took with him forty tte. 

Adad gave credit to the deluſion, as he himſelf was |] camels, loaded with the choiceſt curioſities that either 

influenced by the ſame falſe imagination; ſo that, in || the town or country afforded, and meeting Eliſha on 

one general confuſion, the whole camp broke up, the || the way, ſaluted him, with the greateit reverence, in 

army diſperſed, and every man began to ſhift for him- ||. the name, and by the command, of king Adad, telling 

ſelf, leaving their treaſure, cattle, baggage, and pro- || him, at the ſame time, that he had commiſſion to ot- 

viſion; in a word, all their poſſeſſions behind them. || ter him preſents, and allo to conſult him about his 

The lepers, having gone through the camp of the || diſeaſe, whether or not he might hope for relief. The x16. fore 

Syrians, and found all ſafe, firſt regaled themſelves || prophet aſſured Hazael, that the king was to die, but tells the 

mot plentifully, and then carried off a great quantity charged him not to diſcloſe it to him. The meſſen- _ of 

of gold, and other valuable effects, without finding ger was much affected by this melancholy preſage; 6 

ſo much as one perſon in the field. SG loade and Eliſha poured forth tears abundantly, on con- 

themſelves four times, and buried their treaſure in a || templation of the miſeries the 2 were to undergo 

hole, which they dug for that purpoſe, without the || after the deceaſe of Adad. When Hazael enquired 

camp. But while they were thus regaling, and pro- || of the prophet the cauſe of his exceſſive grief, he re- 

viding tor themſelves, they reflected that their coun- || plied, ** I cannot refrain from weeping, when I con- 

trymen were {till under the diſmal —— of || template on the calamities which you yourſelf are atv the dire 
ne lepers ſtarving in the town, or periſhing by the enemy, and || to bring upon the people of Iſrael. You will put 22 
te ovee that it was but juſtice to inform them, as ſoon as poſ- || ** their ſtrong men to the ſword, burn their fenced , unde: 


de de- 


er 8 - under 
kno oo Able, of the happy event that had taken place. Thus || ** cities, daſh their children againſt the ſtones, and the tyranny 
ke Sjrians, reſolved, they made the utmoſt haſte to the city, 0 1 their women in a ſtate of pregnancy.” * 
called aloud to the centinels on the walls, that the || When Hazael, ſtruck with ſurprize, aſked, by what 3 
enemy had totally abandoned their camp, and left || power he was to perpetrate all theſe evils, the pro- predict. 
behind them all their tents, cattle, and treaſure. phet aſſured him he had received Divine intimation 


Intelligence of this important event being commu- || that he was to reign in Syria. 5 
nicated to the king, he immediately ſummoned a full 1 heſe words of Eliſha fixed the ambition of Ha- 
council, to whom he gave it as his own private opi- zael, who immediately left the prophet, and return- 


nion, that it was only an artifice of the enemy to dra || ing to the king his maſter, gave him great hopes of „ 


them out of the city, and — placing themſelves || recovery. This, however, the treacherous courtier Add put ts | 16 


a death b 
in ambuſh, they would ſuddenly fall on them, and || took care to prevent himſelf; for the next morning he 11:2:/to 


Gf. Obtain a compleat victory. He obſerved, that they || put him to death, by ſtifling him with a cloth a takes poſeſ- = 
61:4 re. Might, perhaps, deſpair of ſtarving the beſieged to || in water, and took poſſeſſion of his palace and go- den ot ds . 
n . . . governments IR 
0: of death, and therefore had recourſe to this invention || vernment. Adad was an active prince, and greatly am 
aden do ſurprize them, and thereby gain their point. beloved by his people, inſomuch that, to this day, the 
aue From thence he inferred the expediency of guarding || memory of Adad, and Hazael his ſucceſſor, is ho- 
{the againſt ſuch a deſign, and deliberating on meaſures || noured by the Syrians, for their generoſity in general; 
Vith the greateſt caution. One of the council ſtood || and the magnificence of the temples they erected at 40h 
up, and, with due deference to that venerable board, || Damaſcus, together with the ornaments with which Adad and [RET 
pave his opinion in concurrence with that of the || they embelliſhed theciry in particular. Their images eee 11 
ding, obſerving further, that it would be proper to || are daily carried in grand proceſſion, and much el- ce, 
lend two horſemen as far as the river Jordan for diſ- || teemed for their antiquity; for ſeveral hundred years rated by the 
covery, and if their eee were juſtly founded, || have elapſed from the time of the exiſtence of their fa 1 
and they ſhould be made priſoners, the loſs would not || original. The death of Adad gave reſt to the king — 
conſiderable; but if they did not diſcover any part of || of Iſrael, delivered him from the apprehenſions 
the enemy, they —— reaſonably ſuppoſe that all was || which had long diſturbed his quiet, and afforded 
late, and that they had retired to their own country. him the enjoyment of an interval of peace. 
he — aflenting to the laſt propoſal, two When Jehoram the king of Jeruſalem, (who, as 
ſcouts were immediately diſpatched for intelligence. |] already obſerved, had the fame name as the king of 
In a ſhort time A and reported, that not || Iſrael), aſcended the throne, he ſullied the com- 
one individual of the enemy was to be ſeen; but that, [| mencement of his reign by the ſlaughter of his bro- 


P — y law abundance of corn, arms, and other arti- || ther and his father's friends, and the commiſſion of 
| cles which they had left behind them, that they might |] deeds, in general, as ſurpaſs, if mat fe" — 
abandon 
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2 Kings B. abandoned of his predeceſſors. Indeed. he was chiefly 
OED. inſtigated by the example and perſuaſion of his wife. 
dah, a cruel Gotholiah, the daughter ot Ahab, to treſpaſs againſt 
and impious the laws and religion of his country, by the practice 
prin? of idolatry, and departing from the worſhip ot the 
only one and true God. Now, though the Almighty 
was not pleaſed to extirpate this family, for the ſake 
of the promiſe given to David, Jehoram continued 
his provocations by the introduction of cuſtoms that 
tended to the promotion of impiety, and the ſubver- 
ſion of the real intereſts of the people. 
The Idumæans having at this time revolted from 
* — and ſlain their former king, who had ever 
volt from Deen faithful to his father, as well as ſet up another 
Jchoram, in his place, Jehoram, incenſed at this inſult, made 
an incurſion with a conſiderable troop of horſe, and 
a number of chariots, into the enemy's quarters by 
night. He deſtroyed thoſe parts that were contigu- 
ous to his own kingdom, but did not attempt any 
further progreſs into the country. This expedition, 
ſo far from filling the minds of thoſe who had re- 
volted with any degree of fear and apprehenſion, 1n- 
ſtigated others to follow their example; tor it cauſed 
the defection of the country of Libnah. Such, in- 
deed, was the frantic madneſs of Jehoram, that he 
compelled the people to go up to the high places of 
the mountains, and there pay their adorations, and 
worſhip talle gods. 
As he perſiſted in theſe abominations, ſetting the 
religion and laws of his country at defiance, there was 
brought him an epiſtle from the prophet Ehſha, 
which declared,“ That ſince he had wilfully and 
** preſumptuoully ſet himſelf in oppoſition to the 
practice and example of his forefathers, and eſpou- 
** ſed the prophanation of the Iſraelites, and that, 
* not reſting there, he had corrupted the tribe of Ju- 

_ * dah, and the citizens of Jeruſalem, from the wor- 
** ſhip of the true God, and ſeduced them to idola- 
** trous ſuperſtitions, in making gods of images, and, 
* like Ahab, uſed violent means to compel the 
people to thoſe abominable practices, not ſparing 
the blood of his brother, and other pious and vir- 
** tuous men, that, for theſe cauſes, his family and 
people ſhould fall into the hands of a mercileſs 
** enemy, that ſhould ſpare neither women nor chil- 
** dren; and that he himſelf ſhould be tormented with 
** a lingering pain in his inteſtines, till his bowels 
* ſhould rot by degrees, and at length fallout.“ This 
was the judgment denounced at the Divine command, 
by the prophet Eliſha, in his epiſtle to Jehoram, who 
was brought too late to a ſenſe of his impiety. 


nene 
The Arabians _ Miſerable death of Je- 


horam. Succeſſion of his ſon Abaziab. 


OON after this dreadful denunciation of the Di- 
vine vengeance againſt Jehoram, an army of 
Arabians, from the borders of Ethiopia, with other 
barbarians, made an incurſion into his dominions 
rifled his palace, and put to the ſword his wives, and 
all his children, except one, who was Ahaziah, and 
he very narrowly eſcaped their fury. This public 
calanity was followed by the execution of the judg- 
ment denounced againſt the king, who, according to 
the prediction of the prophet, tell into a moſt tor- 
menting diſeaſe, his bowels dropping out daily by 
degrees, till at length heexpired in the greateſt agony. 
As he lived deteſted, ſo he died unlamented, by the 


The profli- 
gacy of Je- 
horam, 


Fliſha's 
epiſtle. 
2Chron. 2 I, 


Death of 
Jehoram. 


ople, ho even inſulted his remains, inferring the 


juſtice of his puniſhment from the enormity of his 
crimes. They even denied him an honourable fune- 
ral, or a 2 in the ſepulchral monument of his fa- 
ther. He died in the fortieth year of his age, and 


eighth of his reign, and was ſucceeded on the throne 
by his ſon, Ahaziah. 


. 


Suecceſſion 
ef Ahatiah. 


LY. 


Jeboram is wwonnded at the fiege of Ramotb-Gilead. 


Jebu carries oz the fiege. 1s ancinted king of Ißrael. 
Preceeds to the city of Fezreel. 


A the city of Ramoth - Gilead had been a place of 
long diſpute between the two crowns of Iſrael 


and Syria, Jehoram, king of the Iſraelites, on the 


ANTIQUITIES or Tit JEWS. 


a. 


offered, he gave Jehu to underſtand that he defired 


Boox N 


death of Adad, king of Syria, entertained ſanguine Sim, 
hopes of recovering it. With that view he laid ſiege Fm. 
to it with a very powerful army; but, at the firſt jp, 
onſet, he received a very dangerous wound with an von, 
arrow from the bow of a Syrian; ſo that he Was w 
obliged to quit the army, and retire to Jezreel, tor 
neceſſary accommodations, and the conveniencies of 
the cure. His troops, however, continued to oppoſe 
the enemy under the command of Jehu, to whom it 
was delegated during his abſence, and who, in a ſhort . 
time, took it by force. Jehoram propoſed, on his C 
return, to proſecute the war againſt the Syrians ; but, *»« 
in the mean time, the prophet Eliſha, thinking it a — 
roper opportunity for executing the orders left him jeu. * 
by Elias, relative to the puniſhment of the houle .. 
ot Ahab, ordered one of his diſciples to go to Ramoth- — 
Gilead, and there anoint and declare Jchu King, in Jeku b 
the name, and by the authority, of the Moſt High. 
He alſo ordered him to depart in as private a manner 
as poſſible, and by no means give the leaſt notice of 
the purport of his journey. 1 
hen the young prophet reached the town, he 
found Jehu engaged with his officers, in conſulting 
what ſteps ſhould be taken relative to the proſecution 
of the war. As ſoon as a convenient opportunity 


to have a conference with him in private. The ge- 
neral immediately retired with him into an inner 
chamber, which they had no ſooner entered, than the 
young prophet, taking out a phial of oil, poured it 
on his head, telling him, That God had choſen him 
king for the deſtruction of the houſe of Ahab, and 
to 44 the blood of the prophets that had been fo 
wantonly and cruelly ſpilt by Jezebel.” He add- e 
ed, that. As Jeroboam, the ton of Nebat, and after b. 
him the family of Baaſha, had been utterly extir- ©» 
minated for their wickednels, ſo there ſhould be left ,., 
no remainder of the impious ſtock of Ahab.“ When 1 
he had thus ſpoken, he haſtily left the chamber, and 
endeavoured to pals unſeen by any of the army. 
As ſoon as Jehu returned to the council-chamber, 
the officers, trom the appearance of the young pro- 
phet, having entertained a very meanopinion of him, 
enquired . concerning his perſon and buſineſs, inti- 
mating that he ſeemed to give indications of inlanity. 
Jehu, at firſt, gave an evaſive anſwer; but that ren. 
dering them more urgent and inquiſitive, he related 
to them all that had paſſed, told them he was a pro- 
het, and that his buſineſs was to anoint him king of 
{rae}, which he had no ſooner done than he haſtened 
away. 
After this declaration every one of them put off 
his garment, and ſtrewed it under him in token of na 
ſubmiſſion; and when he had taken his place they all wy 
ſaluted him king, with acclamations, benedictions, % 
and the ſounds of horns and trumpets, to congratulate 
his acceſſion to the throne. Jehoram ſtill continued 
at Jezreel, on account of the wound he had received 
from the Syrians at the ſiege of Ramoth- Gilead; and 
Ahaziah, Ling of Judah, his ſiſter's ſon, was allo at 
the ſame place, upon a viſit of duty and reſpect to 
him. Jehu therefore took this opportunity 
marching with his army to Jezreel, where he might 
ſurprize them both at once; but warned his men, 
upon their Tr not to give Jehoram any in- 
telligence of their deſign. 


CHAP. V. | 
Fehoram and Abaziab are both flain by Jehu. 


EHU was diſappointed in his intention to get to 
Jezreel before Jehoram could receive any intelli- 
gence of 'what had paſſed at Ramoth-Gilead, not- 
withſtanding the preciſion with which his officers ha 
executed his orders in poſſeſſing themſelves of all the 
avenues to the town, and keeping the ſtricteſt guard. 
Jehoram had a centinel on the watch-tower, W 
perceiving a large body of men approaching, con- 
cluded it was Jehu who commanded them, haſtily 
ran to the king, and acquainted him with the par- 
ticulars of what he had ſeen, and his conjectures = 
they were. The king upon this immediately 45 
patched a meſſenger on horſeback to the party Wit 
inſtructions to learn who they were. The meſicnge 
executed his maſter's orders, and, on making eng > | 
relative to the ſtate of the army, Jehu, * 8 
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The king very probably not far from the ſpot w 
meet near 
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valelby cauſed him to leave his chariot, and take ho 


d 


- 


im the leaſt ſatisfaction as to the purport of 
Ee here oncered hum eo tall inc his rear, and 
join the march. The meſſenger, in this ſituation, was 

* an unavoidable neceſſity of obeying; and the 


centinel on the watch tower ſeeing him detained, gave 


otice that he had joined the troops. He 
3 another meſſenger with the ſame in- 


ſtructions, and with the ſame ſucceſs as the former, till 


rouzed with reſentment by ſuch contemptuous treat- 
ment, the two kings mounted their chariots, and ſet 
out together to meet Jehu, who continued his march 
at a very regular moderate pes It happened that 
they met near the field of Naboth, the 2 and 
Fara! yoo oe _ 121 
nd injured man was ſtoned to death. On their 
firſt een Jehoram aſked Jehu concerning the 
ſituation of bis army, and whether it was war or 
peace? Jehu, in reply, caſt a bitter reflection on the 
whoredom and witchcraft of Jezebel, his mother. 

From this anſwer Jehoram was convinced of the 
hoſtile intentions of Jehu, and the danger in which he 
ſtood himſelf; ſo that he gave Ahaziah to underſtand 
he was betrayed, and then turned his chariot, and en- 
deavoured to ſave himſelf by flight, But Jehu pre- 
vented him from effecting his deſign, for, at that in- 
ſtant, he let fly an arrow at him, which penetrating his 
heart, he immediately expired in his chariot. As ſoon 
as Jehu ſaw this, he commanded Bidkar, one of his 
principal officers, to take the body and caſt it into 
the field of Naboth. This circumſtance ſuggeſted 
to his mind the prediction of the prophet Elias to 
his father Ahab, That his whole race ſhould periſh 
on the very ſpot he had unjuſtly arreſted from 
* Naboth, the legal proprietor.” 

When Ahaziah, king of Judah, ſaw the fate of Je- 
horam, he became apprehenſive of his own danger, 
and attempted to make his eſcape, and turned off into 
a bye-path toeyade purſuit. But Jehu, following him 
to a certain bank, wounded him with an Ge, and 

e, in 
order to ſave himſelf by flight. He reached as far as 
the city of Megiddo, where he died of his wounds. 
His remains were removed to Jeruſalem, and there 
interred in the royal ſepulchre of his anceſtors. He 
reigned over Judah two years, and was as deſpicable 
a character as his father. | 


CHAP.” VE 


Jezebel is put to death by command of Jebu, who exter- 
minates the race of Ahab, the idolatrous prieſts, and 
demoliſhes the temple of Baal. 


TN the mean time Jehu made the beſt of his way to 
 Jezreel, where Jezebel, the queen mother, deter- 
mined to maintain her ſtate to the laſt, had dreſſed 
herlelf in her beſt attire, and fixed herſelf at a win- 
dow of the gate of the city, in order to view the 
proceſſion. As ſoon as Jehu came oppolite the win. 
dow, ſhe upbraided him with treachery, and uttered 
this larcaſm ; “ A hopeful ſervant that kills his maſ- 
+ ter,” Fired with indignation. at ſuch inſolence, 
Jehu called out to know who ſhe was, and bade her 
come down; but ſhe not immediately obeying, he com- 
manded the eunuchs that were about her to caſt her 
down headlong, which being done, the walls of the 
tower, againſt which ſhe ſtruck in falling, wereſtained 
with her blood; and when her body fell to the 
trampled on by the horſes as to be 


Soon after Jehu and his retinue arrived at the pa- 

he gave orders to Jezebel's ſervants, from re- 
lpe&t to her exalted ſtation, to ſee the remains of 
their miſtreſs interred with the honours due to her 
rank; but when they came to ſeek for her body, they 
found only a part of the, ſkull, the palms of her 
hands, and her feet, the reſt having been devoured by 
v08S. When Jehu was informedof this circumſtance, 
it gave him additional veneration for the prophetic 


(4) Beſides the accompliſhment of the Divine decree, Jehu ; 
rther deſign in requeſting this cruel ſervice of the 


ad this fa 


rulers, elders, and great men of the nation, viz. that thereby 
+: mat engage them in the ſame crime and conſpiracy with 
umſelf ; for, by prevailing with them to murder Ahab's kinſ- 
Wen in this 3 he bound them to his intereſt ſo cloſely, 

O. I2. . 


wrote letters to theſe 


lord and maſter than himſe 


— to be cut off, 


ANTIQUITIES or Tus JEWS. 


ſpirit of Elias, who had foretold, * That dogs 


ould eat thefleſh of Jezebel in the field of Jezreel.” 


There were at this time ſeventy ſons of king Ahab 
in Samaria, under the guardianſhip of the governors, 
elders, and other great men of the city. Jehu, to 
effect his intention of extirpating the race of Ahab, 
guardians, giving them to un- 
derſtand, that, _ well provided with men, arms, 
chariots, horſes, and all neceſſary implements of war, 
they would do well in ſelecting one of the braveſt 
youths from the ſtock of Ahab, under whoſe con- 
duct they might revenge the death of their lord and 
maſter, This inſinuation was thrown out to ſound 
their diſpoſition, and try how they ſtood affected to 
his intereſt. Having deliberated on the purport of 
the letters with great circumſpection, and come to 
a reſolution, that it would be neither prudent or 
ſafe, in their then ſituation of affairs, to oppoſe apower 
that had already defeated the united efforts of two 
might potentates, it was unanimouſly agreed to re- 
turn for anſwer, ** That ey would own no other 
. f, and that they were 
entirely at his devotion.” Jehu fent them back, in 
reply, That, as a proof of the fidelity of their al- 
legiance, they ſhould ſend him next day the heads (a 
of all the ſons of Ahab, which he ſhould deem an 
indubitable teſtimony of their good faith.“ The 
uardians N conferred on this injunction of 
Tehu unanimouſly agreed on compliance, and, with- 
out the leaſt remorſe, ordered the heads of all the 
oft, put into baſkets, and ſent to 
ezreel, Jehu, being informed of their arrival, or- 
dered them to be laid in two heaps before the gate 
of the city, one on each fide, and to let them remain 
there that night. The next morning he went to the 
place, and, after viewing the heads, addreſſed the 
people to this effect: ** I was concerned in the death 
* of my maſter, but I did not vey all theſe.” His 
main point was to ſatisfy the people that this rigour 
towards the houſe of Ahab was not only agreeable to 
the Divine will, but conſonant with the prediction 
of the prophet. When he had extirpared as many 
of the race of Ahab as could be found, he returned 
to Samaria. On his way he overtook a company, 
conſiſting of forty-two people ; and enquiring who 
they were, and where they were Boing, they rephed, 
they were relations of Ahaziah, king of Judah, and 
were going to pay a viſit to the court of Samaria, 
being 1gnorant of the fate of the late kings, Jehoram 
and Ahaziah. As ſoon as Jehu underſtood who they 
were, he ordered his guards immediately to ſeize and 
put them to death. 2 
When he had advanced a little farther, he met 
Jehonadab, his particular friend, and a man ot ſtrict 


Ahab's 70 
ſons aretlain 
by deſire of 
Jehu. 


Jehu cauſes 
Ahaziah's 
relations to 
be ſlain, 


probity, who, after the firſt ſalutation, highly com- 


mended him for his zeal in extirpating the race of 
the wicked Ahab, according to the Divine command, 
Jehu then invited him to accompany him in his cha- 
riot to Samaria, aſſuring him he Would not ſpare 
one apoſtate, but put to the ſword all the falſe pro- 
phets and prieſts, and thoſe who deceived the mul- 
titude, and ſeduced them from the worſhip of the 
true God to the adoration of foreign gods, deeming 
it pleaſing to a good man to ſee the deſtruction ot 
the wicked.” Jehonadab ſubmitted to the king's 
pleaſure, and attended him to the city. 

As ſoon as Jehu arrived at Samaria, he cauſed 
ſtrict ſearch to be made for all the kindred of Ahab, 
and all that could be found. to be put to death; fo 
that, in a ſhort time, the whole race was extirpated. 


Puts to 
death all 
the kindred 
of Ahab 


in Samaria, 


He next formed a reſolution of deſtroying the tem- 


ple of Baal, with all the falſe prophets and idola- 
trous prieſts, which deſign he executed by the fol- 
lowing ſtratagem. Calling an aſſembly of the peo- 
ple together, he told them he was determined to 
pay a very ſtrict. attention to the worſhip of Baal; 
adding, that If Ahab ſerved Baal a little, Jehu 
would ſerve him twice as much; for he would wor- 
ſhip double the number.“ He then deſired that all 


itt... 


that if any of the inferior people had been inclined to oppoſe 
his deſigns, they were, by theſe means, deprived of any man of 
figure and diſtinction to head them: and not only ſo, but, by 
this expedient, Jehu thought likewiſe that he might, in a great 
meaſure, juſtify, at leaſt leſſen, the odium of his on conduct. 
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the prophets and 
he had. a great ſacrifice to offer to the god of 
Ahab, whom they called Baal, declaring at the ſame 
time, that the abſence of any prieſt ſhould be pu- 
niſhed with death. Having appointed a day for the 
propoſed ſolemnity, he ſent meſſengers throughout 
the whole country of the Iſraelites, ro ſummon the 
prieſts up to Samaria on that day. Upon rhe arrival 
of the prieſts and prophets, they were preſented with 
thoſe kinds of veſtments in which they were accul- 
tomed to perform their religious ceremonies. When 
Jehu entered the temple, attended by Jehonadab, he 
gave orders that ſtrict ſearch ſhould be made to find 
out any who were not worſhippers of Baal, as he 
would not ſuffer any 8 intruder to mix in 
their ſacred offices. It being reported that none 
were preſent but the devotees of Baal, he ordered 
to the performance of their uſual 
as they were beginning, he had 


fourſcore guards ready at the door, who only waited 


the word of command to break in _ the 1do- 


lators. Their orders were to put all the falſe pro- 
hets and prieſts to the ſword, and vindicate the 
laws and religion of their fathers, which had been 
and ſo flagrantly violated. He threatened 

that if any one was ſuffered to eſcape, their own 
lives ould pay the forfeir. The word of command 
was given, the commiſſion was executed with the 
utmoſt rigour, and w_ individual put to the ſword. 
The temple was ſet on fire, and reduced to aſhes , fo 
that Samaria was now purged of its idolatrous abo- 
minations. This Baal was the Syrian idol, ro whom 


ſo lon 


Ahab dedicated an altar in Samaria, for the ſake of 
Ithobal, his father-in-law, kin of Tyre and Sidon. 


Thus did Jehu extirpate the race of Ahab, and 
aboliſh the rites and ceremonies of the worſhip ot 
Baal, although he ſuffered the Iſraelites to perſiſt in 
the worſhip of their golden calves. However, the 
puniſhment he inflicted upon that mpious generation 
was ſo conliſtent with the Divine will, that the pro- 
7 foretold to him his poſterity ſnould reign over 

ſrael to the fourth generation. 


CHAP. VII. 


Afts of Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab, who reigned 
in Judab fix years. She is put to death by Jeboiada, 
the big h-prieſt, who raiſes Jag, the ſon of Abaziab, 
to the throne. | 


WI. Athaliah, daughter of Ahab, king of 
Iſrael, and widow of Jehoram, king of Ju- 
dah, was informed of the devaſtations which Jehu 
had made in the impious houſe of her father, and 
articularly of the maſſacre of her brother and 
e formed a reſolution of revenging their deaths by 
ſo. effectually extirpating the race of David, as not 
to ſuffer one to eſcape her vengeance, who ſhould 
boaſt an hereditary claim to the crown of Judah. 
To effect this, ſhe gave orders that not only the 
children of Ahaziah, but likewiſe their offspring, 
ſhould all be put to death. Theſeorders were accord- 
ingly put in execution, but, froma circumſtance that 
occurred, were nor, as ſhe intended, fully accom- 
pliſhed. At this time . the ſiſter of Aha- 
ziah, by the father's fide, was married to Johoiada, 
the high- prieſt. Coming to the palace, where Atha- 
liah's executioners were murdering all the reſt, ſhe 
found Joaſh, an infant of about a year old, amongſt 
the dead bodies of the lain, which it ſeems had there 
been concealed by the nurſe. She privately conveyed 
him to her dwelling, and from thence into the tem- 
ple, where ſhe kept him concealed during the ſix 
years of Athaliah's reign over Jeruſalem and the 
two tribes, without the knowledge of any one per- 
ſon, except her huſband. 
After the expiration of ſix years, Jehoiada entered 
into an aſlociation with five principal officers of the 


army (captains of hundreds) to depoſe Athaliah, |. 


and transfer the crown to the right heir. Having 
bound themſelves by an oath of fidelity and ſecrecy, 
they applied themſelves to the execution of the de- 
ſign, in which they embarked with great confidence 
ot ſucceſs, The officers, who had joined in the aſſo- 
clation with Jehoiada, diſperſed themſelves through- 
out the country, to ſummon the prieſts, Levites, and 


prieſts of Baal might be preſent, as 


ſon, 


ah 


] 


the temple, where ſhe herſelf was admitted by the 
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the leading men of the tribes, in the name of the 
high-prieit, to jeruſalem. 4 

As ſoon as they were aſſembled, Jehoiada informed A wei 
them that they were called together to conſult on a denen e 
matter he had to communicate, which was of the ut- d 
moſt importance to the public weal. He added, that t» ju 
the buſineſs required ſecrecy, in order to carry it in- 
to execution with ſucceſs. The oath having been 
generally adminiſtered, he opened the whole affair 
without reſerve, and then pointing to the child, ad- 
drefied them in words to this effect: Behold your 
* king, the only ſurviving branch of that family, 
* which, according to the Divine promiſe and pre. 
„ diction, ſhall never be wanting to fill the throne 
* of David. It is my advice that you divide your. rin 
* {elves into three parties; one to guard the perſon , 
* of the king in the temple, one to ſecure the ave- hdl 
* nues leading to it, and the other to guard the open 
gate that leads to the palace, that none be permir- 
ted to enter, except the prieſts and Levites, upon 
pain of death.” He allo gave orders that a ſelect 
number of prieſts and Levites ſhould ſtand with 
their drawn 1words as a guard about the king, wput 
to death whoſoever ſhould preſs into the remple 
with a weapon about him, and, at all events, to ſe- 
cure the lite of the king. N 

The whole aſſembly approved of the conduct of the 
high- prieſt, whoſe next buſineſs was to open a ma- 
r of military ſtores that had been depoſited in 
the temple of David, and to deliver out lances, ar- 
rows, and other implements of war, to the centurions, 
prieſts, and Levites, who planted themſelves as a 
guard upon the temple, and fo beſet the avenues, as 
to exclude all thoſe who were not to enter. When Jen 
theſe preparations were made, Jehoiada brought forth — 
the young prince, placed the crown on his head, put jo 
the book of the law into his hand, anointed him, and 
then proclaimed him king of Judah, the people ex. 
preſſing theirapprobation by the loudeſt 2 | 

The ſhouts of the people reaching the palace, 
greatly alarmed Athaliah, who immediately. ſum- 
moning her guards to aſſemble, haſtily repaired to 
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prieſts; but her attendants were kept out by the 
guards, who were poſted there by Jehoiada for that 
very purpoſe. 

As ſoon as ſhe entered the place, and ſaw the child 
upon the throne with a royal crown u his head, 
and heard, at the ſame time, the loud huzzas of the 
people upon the joyful occaſion, ſhe rent her clothes, 
exclaimed vehemently, and called her guards to ex- 
terminate the traitors who had combined to deprive ex 
her of her kingdom. Jehoiada, on the other ſide, 
commanded the officers of the guards to conduct her 
immediately out of the temple, as that place was not 
to be polluted with the blood of a ſorcereſs. Orders 
were likewiſe given, that if any man ſhould attempt 
a reſcue, he ſhould be put to death. Thoſe who had 
the charge of this commiſſion conducted 'Athaliahto 
the ſtable gate belonging to the palace, and there diſ- 
patched her without any oppoſition. 

As ſoon as this deſign upon Athaliah had taken 
effect, Jehoiada ſummoned the populace to the tem- 
ple, and adminiſtered to them an oath of allegiance 
to their king, reſpecting the ſafety and defence of 
his perſon, and the honour and preſeryation of his Co", 
government. After this the king took an oath of ,.. .. 
religious reverence to God, and for the obſervance . 
of thoſe laws that Moſes received from above, and 
tranſmitted to poſterity. - 

Theſe ceremonies being over, the whole multitude 
haſtened to the temple, which Jehoram and his wite 
Athaliah had built, during the reign of Ahab, King 
of Iſrael, near Jeruſalem, and dedicated to Baal. 
After deſtroyin the image of Baal, and all the orna- pr 
ments within, they levelled the whole ſtructure with of wy 
the ground, and put to death Mattan, the prieſt, who ** 
was then in attendance. | 

The holy temple was commitred to the charge of 
the prieſts and Levites, according to the inſtitution 
of David; 288 appointing two ſolemn fſacri- 

red up every day, with incenſe, agree- 
able to the law. | pelt 

Having made theſe and ſome other reforms, Joaſh o 

was conducted out of the temple into the palace, by *? ©, 


the governors, officers, and all the people, and being 
placed 
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Book IX. 


placed a ſecond time on the throne, was received with 


the loudeſt acclamations. A general joy and feſti- 


vity took place; nor did one man regret the fall 
of the impious Athaliah. * 

aſh was ſeven years o en . 
— mother's name was Zibia, of Beerſheba. 
During the lite of Jehoiada, he oblerved the laws, 
and maintained a zeal for Divine worſhip. When he 
arrived at years of maturity, he had two wives grven 
to him by the high-prieft, by whom he had both ſons 
and daughters. Thus much, for the preſent, rela- 
tive to Joaſh, and the particulars reſpecting his de- 
liverance from the treachery of Athaliah, and his 
advancement to the throne of Judah. 


CHAP. VII. 


edition of Hazael againſt the people of Iſrael. Jebu 
5 Ties, and 4 ſucceeded by his ſon Fabel. | Death of 
Jeboiada, and apoſtacy of Foaſh. Hazael inveſts Fe- 
ruſalem. Joaſb is ſlain by the friends of Zachariah, 
whom he had cauſed to be put to death. 


rings xiii, AZAEL, king of Syria, at this time waged 
. H war — Irrel, and their king Jehu, 
- * laying waſte a large track of land to the eaſtward be- 
— yond Jordan, particularly in the tribes of Reuben, 
Gad, and Manaſſes, not only burning and pillaging, 
but putting men, women, and children, to the ſword, 
without mercy. Nor did Jehu ſeem diſpoſed to re- 
lent his aq and cruelty, having, trom a zealous 
defender of the religion and laws ot his country, de- 
behalf e. generated into a negligence and contempt of them. 
l He died in the twenty-leventh year of his reign over 
in, Ilrael, was buried at Samaria, and ſucceeded in his 
government by his fon Jehoahaz, 
Sometime after Joaſh had been on the throne of 
eue Judah, he formed a reſolutionof repairing the temple, 
| which had been very much damaged in the days of 
Reſolution 2 and Athaliah. For this purpoſe hedirected 
{ ww. his uncle, Jehoiada, to ſend certain prieſts and Levites 
lin ore- throughout the ſeveral parts of his dominions, in 
„ne order to raiſe a ſupply of money, by levying a tax on 
np." the people, at half a ſhekel a head. Jehoiada, con- 
;n=4iaze vinced that the people were not diſpoſed to apply 
tl. their money towards the ends propoled, did not put 
the king's commands, in force, and they remained 
unexecuted till the twenty-third year of his reign. 
Joaſh then finding ſo pious a reſolution totally laid 
alide, ſent for Jehoiada, the high-prieſt, together 
with the prieſts and Levites, whom he cenſured tor 
Debate. their negligence, and repeated his charge to them, to 
nee ſet about the neceſſary methods for raiſing the con- 
el. tribution required. A variety of expedients were 
ſuggeſted by Jehoiada, in order to effect the buſineſs 
without aggrieving the people, till at length the fol- 
holes Towing was adopted as moſt eligible. A cheſt, made 
ot wood, through the cover of which a ſlit was cut 
tor the purpoſe of receiving donations, was place 
on. Over the altar. This being done, it was recommend- 


work, in proportion to their zeal for the true religion, 
and the wor ip of the only true God. The multi- 
tude being perfectly ſatisfied with theſe means of col- 
lecting, brought contributions of- gold and ſilver in 
great abundance. The high-prieſt was entruſted 
with the key of the cheſt, which, in the preſence of 
the king, was opened every day, and after the money 
— it was regiſtered by the clerks of the 
reaſury, 
: When it was found that ſufficient treaſure was ac- 
1... ©umulated for beginning the work, maſons, carpen- 
ed, ters, and other artificers were employed, and the 
e. choiceſt timber, and all neceſſary materials provided; 
e. 10 that, in a ſhort time, the repairs were compleatl 
finiſhed. The overplus of the contribution, whic 
was very conſiderable, was applied to the purpoſe of 
procuring cups, flaggons, goblets, and other veſſels, 
tor ſacred ſervices, over and above the oblation of 
Aaily ſacrifices, This important work was finiſhed 
ele under the immediate care and = of Jehoiada, 
tel. WO, with it, cloſed Eis life in the 1 3oth year of his 
e, Ne was a manofexemplary piety and virtue, uni- 
dene. 1 beloved by the people; and, in conſideration 
= ot ls Ready attachment to the houſe of David, his 
+, ©" mains were depoſited in the ſepulchre of the kings. 
he death of the good high-prieſt was productive 


when he came to the 


ed to the people to contribute towards the intended 
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— 


Expedition of Hazael, king of Syria, againſt Jeboa ba, 


- Pleaſed the Almighty to afflict both him and his 7: 


| of fatal conſequences both to king and nation; Joaſh 
ſoon degenerated from his late zeal for the cauſe of 
true religion, into a contemptuous negligence of the 
Divine worſhip; and the heads of the people were in 
general diſpoſed to follow his example, till, indeed, 
trom the baneful influence of the great, the apoſtacy 
becamealmoſt univerſal. 

This declenſion from the laws and religion of their „. 4 

forefathers, to which they had ſo infſexibiy adhered Eng and 
during the life of Jehoiada, was highly offenſive to prople from 
the Almighty, who was pleaſed to ſend ſeveral tbr former 
prophets to expoſtulate both with the king and ien. 
people on their flagrant impiety, and to threaten 
them with a ſevere puniſhment, unleſs they imme- 
diately reformed, and returned to their duty. But the 
vengeance denounced againſt them, and the repeated 
examples of the fate of their predeceſſors and fami- 
lies, upon whom the judgement of heaven had been 
inflicted, as a puniſhment for the enormity of their 
crimes, were not ſufficient to effect a reformation. 

Nay, ſuch was the obduracy, as wellas ingratitude, of 

the king, that he cauſed Zachariah, ſon of the late 10 
high-prieſt, Jehoiada, to be ſtoned to death in one of , 
the courts near theſtemple, for the freedom he had ta- geath at the 
ken in remonſtrating with him, in ſtrong terms, on the command of 
general impiety, and exhorting both him and his e King. 
people to a timely repentance, in order to avert thoſe 

judgements which, their perſiſting in their iniquities, 

would certainly entail * por them. The prophet Za- 
chariah appealed to God with his dying breath, as his 

Judge and witnels, that, ** He ſuffered only for having 

** adminiſtered good counſel, and being the ſon of a 

* man, who had deſerved ſo well from his king and 
country.“ | : 

It was not long before the great avenger of vio- * 
lence was pleaſed to puniſh Joaſh for his baſe treat- Hazact tayy 
ment of his ſervant and prophet Zachariah. Hazael, ate the 
king of Syria, made an incurſion, with a powertu — 
army, into his dominions; and having firſt rifled and 
deſtroyed Gath, proceeded towards Jeruſalem, where 
the king himſelf had taken refuge. Joaſh, being in 
no condition to make reſiſtance, was ſo alarmed at 
the approach of the Syrian army, that, to redeem 
himſelf from the miſeries of a ſiege, he compounded Joſh re- 
for himſelf and the city, and delivered up all the trea- _— 
{ure of the temple, that which was dedicated to re- the ſpoils of 
ligious uſes, as well as the donations of particular the temple, 
kings, to Hazael, in order to prevail with him to 
withdraw his troops. Thevalue of the bribe tempted 
the invader, who accepted it, raiſed the ſiege, and re- 
turned with his forces to his own country. 

No ſooner was Hazael departed than Joaſh was ,_. * 
attacked with a ſevere diſtemper; and the friends of Joaſh. 
Zachariah, in revenge for the death of the prophet, 
and fon of their lare much loved high-prieſt, took 
him by ſurprize, and flew him. Joaſh reigned forty 

ears, and was buried in the city of Jeruſalem ; but 
his late impious courſes had rendered him ſo ob- 
noxious in the eyes of the people, that his remains 
were denied a place in the royal ſepulchre, | 


CHAP. IX. 


the ſon and ſucceſſor of Febu, on his acceſſion to the 
throne of Iſrael. Jeboabaz implores and obtains the 
Divine aſſiſtance againſt him. Dies, and is ſucceeded by 
his ſon Foaſb. Laſt prediction and death of Eliſha, 
Death of Hazael, and ſucceſſion of his ſon, Adad. 


1 was ſucceeded in the government of Iu- 2 big xiv. 
dah by his ſon Amaziah, who, at the time of his Meas bis 
acceſſion, was twenty-five years of age. In the father Joatti 
twenty-firſt year of Joaſh, Jehoabez, the ſon of Je- 

hu, entered upon the government of Iſrael, in Sama- 

ria, and held it ſeventeen years. He cannot be ſaid to 

have followed the example of his father, which, ar 

the commencement, and during a conſiderable part 

of his reign, was praiſe worthy; for the ſon and ſuc- 2 
ceſſor lived in the conſtant practice of all impious rel, an 
and idolatrous abominations. For this cauſe it abandoned 
people, by delivering him into the hands of Hazael, 

who reduced him to ſo low an ebb, that he had no 

more than 10,000 foot, and 500 horſe, to defend him- 

ſelf againſt the enemy, who waſted his country, and 


deſtroyed his ſubjects. This circumſtance — 
the 
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ANTIQUITIES 
the prediction of Eliſha to Hazael, when he told 


144 


him he ſhould kill * . 2 maſter, and take 
ſſeſſion of Syria and Damaſcus. 
"In this unfortunate ſituation Jehoahaz had re- 
courſeto heaven, by prayer and ſupplication, for deli- 
verancefrom the power and oppreſſion of the Syrians. 
mercedes His humiliation was accepted; and that Divine good- 
the Divine neſs, that ſupports the innocent, and pardons the 
aid and pro- penitent, and is even diſpoſed to reform, rather than 
2 puniſh, was pleaſed to grant him his requeſt, put an 
end to aruinous war by a timely peace, and reſtore his 
dominionsto the bene they had formerly enjoyed. 

After the death of Jehoahaz, Joaſh, his ſon, ſuc- 
ceeded to the government of Iſrael, in the — 1 

lead the ſeventh year of the reign of Joaſh, king of Judah. 
on of je- He was a pious and virtuous prince, and maintained 
hoahat, a a character, for religion and government, totally dit- 
mo un” ferent from that of his father. : 

The prophet Eliſha was now far adyanced in years, 
and being, as was ſuppoſed, upon his laſt bed of fick- 
nels, Joaſh, who alwaysentertained the higheſt reſpect 
for the prophet, and payed him thegreatelt reverence, 
made him a viſit on this 9 occaſion. Af- 
ter he had expreſſed his grief for the agonies under 
which the good old prophet laboured, and mixed his 
lamentation with tears, he pointed out the great loſs 
alllſrael would ſuſtain in thedeath ofa father, defender, 
and protector; as ſuch he had proved both by his 
counſel and his prayers, which had ſo often delivered 
them from the deſolation of their enemies, and ob- 
tained them the moſt important of bleſſings. 

The kindneſs and compaſſion of the king ſo far 
wrought upon the prophet, that, having firſt beſtow- 
ed on him his bleſſing, he emblematically predicted 

p to him the future ſucceſs he ſhould have over his 
Beh. bw. enemies the Syrians, in the following manner: he 
blematical called for a bow and arrows, and, when brought, bid 
prediction of the king put his hand upon the bow, bend it and 

*prop®**: ſhoot. The king then diſcharged thrice, and. gave 
it over. Eliſha told him if he had ſhot more arrows, 
he would have reduced the whole kingdom of Syria; 
but ſince he had been ſatisfied with ſhooting three 
times only, he muſt content himſelf with three ſe- 


2 hat 


Viſits Fliſha 


Death and veral victories over them, wherein he ſhould recover 
charadter of ſuch parts of the country as they had taken from 
una. his father. Upon theſewords the king went his way, 
and the prophet departed this lite ſoon after. He was 
a man eminent for his piety, and the integrity of his 
life; for which he was honoured with {ſingular in- 
ſtances of the Divine favour and regard, as appears 
from the miracles he wrought, which ſtand upon 
record in theſacred hiſtory of the Hebrewsto this day. 
He obtained a — funeral, becoming the 

dignity of his character, as a prophet of the Lord. 
1 after the burial of this prophet, it happened 
A dead man that certain robbers caſt a traveller, whom they had 
revives on flain, into Eliſha's tomb. As ſoon as the body of 
tuchins + the dead man touched that of Eliſha it revived (a). 

e body 0 4 oy 

kliha, Thus have we recounted the acts of Eliſha, who 
z Kings 13- ſeems to have had a Divine power, not only during 


life, but even after his death. 


Upon the death of Hazael, king of Syria, the king- 


dom devolved, by right hereditary, to his ſon Ada, 
who was overcome by Joaſh in three engagements, 
by which means all that country was recovered to the 
Iſraelites which his father Hazael had taken from 
them, according to the prophecy of Eliſha. Upon 
the demiſe of Joaſh his ſon ſucceeded to the throne. 


HAF, X. 


Amaziah, king of Fudah, overcomes the Amalekites and 
allies. Apeſtatizes, and is defeated by the king of I, 
rael, to whom he delivers up Feruſalem. Is ſlain by 
his own people, and is ſucceeded by bis ſon Uzziah. 
JN the ſecond year of the reign of Joaſh over Iſrael, 
Amaziah came to the government of the tribe ot 
Judah, in the city of Jeruſalem. His mother's name 


_— — 


(a) Men of ſuch exalted characters as the prophet Eliſha had 
monuments of ſtone, in the form of our ſquare tombs, wherein 
their bodies were depoſited ; and therefore, the men who carried 
the dead body here ſpoken of, flung it into the tomb of the pro- 
phet, that they might be the more able to provide for their 


— 


OF 


proached him with want of deference to his perſon 


deliver them out of the greateſt difficulties, 
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was Jehoadan, a native of the place. When he 
found himſelf fully eſtabliſhed on the throne, he re. 
venged the death of his tather upon the heads of 2 King 1 
thoſe who treacherouſly murdered him, under a pre- Ama 
tence of friendſhip. But, though he brought the we 
aſſaſſins to public juſtice, he ſpared their children, A“ 
according to the precept of Mofes, which expreſſes, | 
**'I hatchildren ſhould not be puniſhed for the iniquity 
of their tathers.” 

After this he ſelected an army out of the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin, compoſed of men in their 
prime; and when they were incorporated, appointed 
officers to command them. He alſo ſent to the kingof g 
Iſrael, and hired a great number of auxiliaries, for an a «ci, 
hundred talents of filver, determined upon a war with don i 
the Amalekites, the Edomites, and the Gabinites. 8 Anh 

When this combined army was ready for marching 
_ them, he received a viſit from a prophet, 
who, by the Divine direction, diſſuaded him from 
employing the Iſraelites, as they were become an 
abandoned generation, and would certainly be de- 
ſtroyed, together with thoſe who joined them. The 
prophet added, that, with his own force, and the Di- 
vine aid, he might overcome the enemy. The kin 
rather heſitated at compliance with the requiſition o 
the prophet, as he had already depoſited the money 
for payment of the auxiliaries; but on the prophet 
enjoining him to yield implicit obedience to the Di- 
vine will, he diſcharged the auxiliaries with this ſar- 
caſtic remark, ** That he had beſtowed that treaſure 
on them as a bounty, which they had received only 
as hire.” On diſmiſſing the mercenaries, he advan- 
ced with his own troops againſt the combined army 
of the enemy, when he overcame, and cutoff, ten 
thouſand of them in one battle, and carried away ten 
thouſand more to the ſummit of a ſtupendous rock, 
where they were all deſtroyed by beingthrown down 
the precipice. He then returned home with an im- 


menſe booty. 
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But, in the mean time 
king of Iſrael, thinking themſelves ſhametully and rut 
contemptuouſly diſmiſſed, were greatly exaſperated band! 
againſt Amaziah; and, to avenge ſo heinous a dil- . 
grace, they plundered all the towns in their way to te 
Judah, killed no leſs than three thouſand men, and amr 
carried away a conſiderable booty, in order to make == 
amends forthe 128 they had promiſed themſelves 
in going againſt the Edomites. Amd 

Amaziah, elated with this conqueſt over the Edo- . 
mites, and claiming too much merit to himſelf, re- 
gardlels of the interpoſing hand of Divine Provi- 
dence, fell from the worſhip of the true God; for, 
on his return to Jeruſalem, he brought with him the 
idols of the Amalekites, to which he paid adoration, 
and offered incenſe. This was ſo diſpleaſing in the j, ,,i 
light ot heaven, that a prophet was ſent to reprove by:j 
him tor his apoſtacy, and vain dependance on thoſe 
powers Which had ſuffered their votaries to be taken 
captive by the Hebrews, and carried, with the reſt 
of the ſpoil, like abject ſlaves, to Jeruſalem. The 
king interrupted the prophet in' his diſcourſe, re- 
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and character, and enjoined him, at his peril, not to 
interfere with matters that did not concern him. The 
prophet told him he would deſiſt; but aſſured him 
withal, that vengeance would be the certain conſe- 
quence of his perlevering in idolatry. +5 BS 
The king, however, wes ſo tranſported with pride 
and vanity upon his late ſucceſs, that he determin 
to reſent the indignity offered him by the ſubjects of 
the king of Iſracl, whom he had diſmiſſed from al- 
ſiſting him againſt the Amalekites, and who had 
committed ravages in different parts of his dominions 
on their return home. | 
With this view, he wrote animperious letter, com- ; 
. him and his people to pay the ſame alleg!- Puri 
ance to him which they had formerly rendered to bier : 
anceſtors, David and Solomon, in default of which . 
he might expect a deciſion of the cauſe by the point 


—— — 


own ſafety. That the man ſhould be reſtored to life by — wo 
touching the bones of the prophet, was a very great Mirac * i 
moſt probable was wrought that the people might be conv! 


if they imitated the conduct of Eliſha, his God would ſave | 
of jag found in 


1 | N 
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of the ſword. Joaſh treated his haughty behaviour 
with diſdain, and returned him an aniwer couched 1n 
a parable to this effect: 


King Joaſh to king Amaziah greeting. 


los an- « [rt happened upon a certain time, that a thiſtle, 


len tby es which grew on Mount Libanus, ſent to a cedar 
«pub. tree growing on the ſame ſpot, ſaying, give thy 
« daughter in marriage to my ſon; whereupon a 
« wild beaſt paſſing by, trod the thiſtle ro the 
ground. Learn hence to lower your ambition, 
« nor aſpire to things above your reach. Be cau- 
« tious, leſt your pride, on having conquered the 
« Amalekites, ſhould lead you to ſuch actions as 
« may terminate in the loſs of your life and king- 


« dom.” 


This ſarcaſtic reply enraged Amaziah to the higheit 
degree, and rendered him more furious and impla— 
cable than before; as if Providence had given him 
up to the influence of his outrageous paſſion, in or- 
der to expoſe him to the ſtroke of Divine juſtice tor 
Wu his impiety. Thus inflamed, he took the field; and 
pike var both armies were drawn up in order of battle; but 
i. no ſooner were the troops of Amaziah advanced 
within ſight of the enemy, than they were truck 
with ſuch a panic and conſternation, that they gave 
Docu! way on the firſt onſet, and, conſulting their own 
be” ſatety, fled with the utmoit precipitation, leaving 
cate by their king in the hands ot his enemies. Amaziah 
5 being now at the mercy of Joaſh, the latter ref uled 
him quarter upon any other terms, than that the c1- 
tizens ot Jeruſalem ſhould ſet open their gates, and 
receive him and his victorious army into the town, 

Neceſſity forced compliance; ſo that Joaſh entered 
— Jeruſalem with his army in a moſt triumphant pro- 
unh. ceſſion, through a breach of three hundred cubits of 

wall he had cauſed to be broken down, with his pri- 
is the Joner Amaziah marching before him. He proceeded 
cn firtt to the palace, and then to the temple, both of 
which he plundered of their richeſt valuables; and 
then diſmiſſing Amaziah, returned to Samaria. This 
calamity betel Jeruſalem in the tourtcenth year of 
the reign of Amaziah. _ Be he's! 

In conſequence of this fatal ſtroke of Divine jul 
orfpi- tice, the leading men of Jerutalem entered into a 
, CONPITACy againſt Amaziah. Having received intima- 
tion of their deſign, he endeavoured to eſcape by 
flight to Lachiſh, a town ſituated on the frontiers of 
the country of the Philiſtines : but this attempt 
proved truitleſs; tor the conſpirators ſent ruffians 
atter him, who put him to death. His body was 
carried to Jeruſalem, and buried in royal ſtate. Thus 
tell Amaziah, king of Judah, as a puniſhment due to 
his neglect of the worſhip of the true God, and in- 
trocuction of abominable idolatry. He lived fifty- 
tour years, reigned twenty-nine, and was ſucceeded 
on the throne by his ton Uzziah. 


SGA AI. 


Tranſactions of Fonab, the prophet. Death of Feroboam, 
and ſucceſſion of his ſon Zacheriah. Piety and con- 
gitgts of Uzziah. His delinquency afterwards ſeverely 
puniſhed. Dies with grief, and is ſucceeded by his 
Jon fotham. Divers ſucceſſuons to the throne of Iſrael. 
Excellent qualities of Fotham, king of Fudah. Predic- 
tion of the deſtruigion of Nineveb, and the Aſſyrian 
empire, by the prophet Nabum. 


ep xiv, JEROBOAM, theſon of Toaſh, aſcended the throne 
ot lirael, and reſided in the palace of his ance- 
Kors at Samaria, He was a prince moſt diſſolute 
and licentious, abandoned to the moſt idolatrous 
n and profligate practices, by which he brought down 
„ UNI innumerable calamities upon the people of 
Tad! 
It was foretold him by Jonah, the prophet, that he 
nouid overcome the Syrians, and enlarge his domi- 


le u ain, 


— 


(a) It bas been 2 generaſly received opinion that this fiſh was 

a w ale, but that ſucn an opinion is erroneous will appear from 

the following obſervation ; Firſt, we ncver heard of whales be— 

ug found in the Mediterranean Sea; aud leccagly, the throats 
No. 13. 
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nions as far as the city Hamath on the north, and the He mates 
lake Aſphaltites on the ſouth, which were formerly d avi 
the bounds ot the land of Canaan, according to the by conſults » 
allotment ot Joſhua, their general. Jeroboam, clated ing the 

by this prediction, made an expedition againſt the ?JP"** Je- 
Syrians, took from them all the above-mentioned *' 
track ot land, and annexcd it to his own territo- 

ries. 

As I promiſed, at my entrance upon this work, to 
give a faithful and impartial hiſtory of out nation, 
i deem it ncceſſary, in this place, to recount the ac- 
tions of this prophet, as I find them repreſented in 
the lacred records. 

Jonah had received a Divine commiſſion to go to 
Nineveh, and denounce the deſtruction of that great in of 
City, becauie oi the many enormous crimes of its in- e 
habitants: but Jonah, initead of obeying the Di-!“ I 
vine command, in order to avoid the danger to which J 
ſuch a deaunciation might expolc him, directed his ene 
courie another way, and intending to retire to Tar- command, 
ſhiſh, a town in Cillcia, embarked on board a veſiel 
at Joppa. In the couric of their paſſage there arote 
a violent tempeſt, which ſo alarmed the mariners, 
that, after labouring lome time in oppolicion to the 
winds, they found themiclves in the moit imminent 
danger ot being ſhipwrecked. It was obſerved that, 
during the time ot their labour, and cven that or 
their prayers, Jonah was the only man that did not 
exert Fimfelt upon ſo preſſing an occaſion, but. lay 
in the hold totally inactive and uſeleſs. Ihe maſter 
finding that the violence of the ſtorm inereaſed to 
ſuch a degree as to fruſtrate all their endeavours, luſ- 
petted that ſo unuſual a tempeſt was occaſioned by 
the extraordinary crimes of ſome perſon on board 
the veſſel: it was, therefore, generally agreed amongſt 
the crew and paſſengers, that they thould calls lots, 
to know who was the man. 

This was accordingly done, and the lot fell upon 
Jonah. In conſequence of this the mariners en- 
quired who he was, and what he had done, to brin 
on himſelt, and them, ſo great a calamity. Jace 
trankly acknowledged that he was an Hebrew, and 
not only an Hebrew, but a prophet to the great 
God : but that as he, by diſobeying the Divine com- 
mand, had brought on the preſent calamity, he 
wiſhed them to throw him overboard, as the only 
means of abating the ſtorm, and ſaving themſelves 
and the veſſel. 

The mariners being much ſurprized at the free 
and unconcerned conteſſion of Jonah, by which he 
doomed himſelf ro death, heſitated ſome time, and 
endeavoured, by rowing hard, and exerting their ut- 
moſt might, to reach the land, in hopes of ſaving his 
lite; but finding that all their efforts were in vain, 
that the waves ſtill ran higher and higher, and that 
the veſiel was on the very point of ſinking, they 
were at length prevailed on, through the injunction Joneb is 
of the prophet, and the imminent danger in which s 
they ſtood, to throw him overboard. the ſea. 

No ſooner was Jonah thrown into the ſea than the 
tempeit abated. It is related the Jonah was ſwal- 
lowed up by a large fiſh (4), and, after three days, 
and as many nights, caſt up again, living and ſound, 
upon the ſhore of the Euxine Sea, From thence, 
having implored and obtained pardon for his diſo— 
bedience of the Divine command, he proceeded im- 
mediately to the city of Nineveh, according to his Goes to Ni- 
commiſſion, and ſtanding on an elevated place, »*v*b, and 
where he might beſt be heard, foretold them,“ That e Deine 
the empire of Alia was nearly at an end;“ and having commition. 
uttered this prophetic declaration, he took his de- 
parture. This is recounted concerning the prophet 
Jonah in the ſacred writings :. but we return to our 
main hiſtory. 

Jeroboam, after a proſperous reign of forty years, 
departed this life, was buried in Samaria, and ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon Zachariah; as was Amaziah by 
his fon Uzziah, who began to reign over the two 
tribes in Jerulalem in the fourteenth year of the 


Death of 
Jeroboam. 
2 Kings xiv, 


of the largeſt whales are not wide enough to fwa'low a man. 
It was a large fiſh, of which there are many in thoſe ſeas, but 
the particular ſpecies cannot be pointed out, 
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reign of Jeroboam. His mother's name was Achi, 
and (he was a native of Jeruſalem. 
Uzziah was a prince pious, active, valiant, and 


1.46 


&$ Chron. 26 


Uzziah , ; x > f * 1 
wages war courteous. He made an expedition againit his ene 


axainit the mies the Philiſtines, overthrew them in battle, took 
Philitines, the cities ot Gath and J amina by aſſault, and demo- 
whombe liſhed their walls. His next expedition was againſt 

the Arabians on the borders of Egypt. He built a 
Uzziah ex- town upon the Red Sea, and committed it to the 
rends his guard of a ſtrong garriſon, He afterwards ſubdued 
dad lays his the Ammonites, who were ſo alarmed at the rapidity 
vanquiſhed and extent of his conquelts, that they, as well as 
foes under Others, became his tributaries. 


1 Having thus reduced his enemies to ſubmiſſion, he 


next directed his attention to Jeruſalem, the capital 
Attends to Of his dominions. He rebuilt the ruined walls, and 
the repairs, repaired that breach which had been made by Joaſh, 
fortiic king of Ifracl, when he entered the city with his 
provements, army in triumph, after making Amaziah his pri- 
and conve- ſoner. He erected allo ſeveral towers of 150 cubits 
me beg in height; and built caſtles and ſtrong forts tor the 
protection of the country. He allo conſtructed 
aquedudts, ciſterns, and baſons, for the convenience 
of his cattle, of which he had immenſe numbers, the 
lands about him being paſturage. As he was a great 
lover of huſbandry, he employed prodigious numbers 
of ploughmen and planters on the plains, as allo vine- 
dreflers on the mountains, by which he obtained con- 
ſiderable poſſeſſions. 5 
But the chief glory of his country lay in his mili- 
tary force, which conſiſted of 370,000 ſelect men, un- 
der the command of 2000 brave and experienced offi- 
cers, who had been trained up in the moſt perfect 
knowledge of martial diſciphne. They were all 
furniſhed with {words, bucklers, ſpears, bows, ſlings, 
and other implements of war, and rendered expert 
by conſtant practice in their reſpective exerciſes. He 
likewile conſtructed machines (a) and engines tor 
battering, and caſting of ſtones and darts, with hooks, 
and other offenſive weapons. 
But at length the mind of Uzziah was ſo elated 
with the ſucceſs of his military operations, and the 
glory he had acquired by his attention to national 
concerns, that he grew, as it were, intoxicated with 
the idea of his power and greatneſs, and forgetting 
himſelf, 8 the more important duties of his 
Ui» be. Worſhip to God, following herein the example of his 
comes ela. father, who could not enjoy a courſe of proſperity 
ted by proſ= with due moderation. "= 
* Ona certain day, that was fixed for a ſolemn feſti- 
val, the king, having aſſumed the ſacerdotal habit, 
went into the holy temple to offer incenſe upon 
the golden altar. Intimation of this being given 

turps the to Azariah, the high-prieſt, he, accompanied by a 

bizh-prieft, train of eighty prieſts, immediately repaired to the 
temple, and N againſt ſuch an aſſumption of 
the ſacerdotal rights, which had ever been the pecu- 
liar privilege of the prieſts of the houſe of Aaron. 
Azariah enjoined him to deſiſt from ſuch prophana- 
tion, nor continue to incur the Divine diſpleaſure by 
a conduct repugnant to the Divine will. 

This remonſtrance had not the leaſt effect upon the 
king, who, inſtead of paying any attention to it, fell 
into a violent paſſion, treated the high-prieft with 
the greateſt indignity, and commanded him and his 
attendants to depart upon peril of their lives. This 
menace was followed by a terrible earthquake; and 
the roof of the temple opening with the ſhocks of it, 
there paſſed a beam of the ſun through the cletr, that 

Is (mitten ſtruck upon the face of this ſacrilegious and impious 
vithleproly. prince, who, at that very moment, became a leper. 
This awful judgement was accompanied with atre- 


Promotes 
agriculture. 


ls mili- 
tary force, 


_—— 


Ca) This is the firſt time we read of any machine either for 
beſieging or defending towns, which is plainly the reaſon why 
fieges were of ſo long a continuance before the'e were invented. 
It is ſaid of Uzziah, that, “ He made, in Jeruſalem, engines, 
invented by cunning men, to be on tie towers, and upon 
the bulwar«s, to ſhoot arrows and great ſtones;” ſo that it 
mult certiinly be a miſtake to attribute the invention of the 
balliſiz, the ſcerpio, or the onagar, to the Greeks or Romans, 
becauſe we find them made uſe of in the eaſt long before the 
Greeks had brought the military art to any great peifection. 
Uzziah was certainly the firſt inventor of them; and therefore 
it is ſaid, that, for theſe and other warlike preparations, his name 
was /pread abroad, From this time they hegan to be employed 
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mendous effect. There was a place, at a ſmall gi. 


| v 
ſtance to the weltward trom the town called Eroge, « 1. ; 
where, by the iame earthquake, one halt of the www 2 
mountain was torn from the other, and after it had *% public u- in 


rolled over and over, ſtopped at the catlt ſide of an 
oppoſite mountain, having choaked up the high-way, ric 


and covered the king's gardens with rubbiſh. WI 

When the prieſts found that the king was infected E 
with leproly, and that he had been ſmitten as a Divine pc 
Judgement, they admoniſhed him to depart the city ws the an 
as an unclean perſon, and unfit for common ſociety. Ammonites ler 
The diſgrace of being infected with ſo nauſeous 4 rom” 
diſeaſe humbled his pride ſo far, that he took the —_— 
admonition of the prieſts, and having lived ſome bn a lt 
time in private out of the city, (Jotham, his fon Tenge | 
taking upon him the adminiſtration of government). lucas phe 
his grief at length brought him to the grave, in the roy ſtr, 
ſixty-eighth year of his age, and fitty-lecond of his he down- T1AT 
reign, As he was a leper, his body was not interred 2 


in the royal ſepulchre, but in the tame field, in a monu- 
ment by itſelt. 
Zachariah, (), king of Iſrael, and ſon of Jeroboam 


eveh and (c fi 
he Aſſyrian 
* 


was murdered in the ſeventh month of his reign, by 2b 
Shallum, the ſon of Jabeſh, who uſurped the throne. 4 ure 
Shallum's government was much ſhorter than thar of = 22 
his predeceſſors, tor he ſurvived his uſurpation but 1 pl 
thirty days. At the time of his murdering Zacha- ==: A. 
riah, Menahem had the command of an army at na 
Tirzah, who, upon the news of what had befallen Suns „ ch 
Zachariah, marched with his troops to Samaria, de- * r bo th 
| feated and overthrew Shallum, and putting him to Vicia, in! 
the ſword, was, not only with the approbation of the r 
army, but likewiſe the heads of the people, raiſed to Whit 
the regal dignity. | may 
Menahem, having thus ſecured poſſeſſion of the only 
government, returned with his army to Tirzah, in dred 
order to renew the ſiege he had before undertaken, 
and reduce the inhabitants to ſubjection. But the 
citizens ſnut the gates againſt him, and refuſed him Upon 
admiſſion ; at which he was ſo enraged againſt them, me. 
as revolters, that, after mak ing himſelf matter of the kat 
place, he put all to the {word without diſtinction 
either of age or ſex; indeed, he exerciſed that mer- ,,,,..; Ae un S > 
cileis cruelty upon his own countrymen, which would ba = 
have been unpardonable even towards the molt ſa- z Kings wi. dent 
vage barbarians. In ſhort, his reign was one ſcene of :Cron,28, Scecde 
murder, rapine, ſuperſtition, and idolatry. and, 
When his affairs were in a moſt diſtracted ſitua- gave | 
tion, he was threatened with an invaſion by Pul, a of Iir 
king of Aﬀyria; but not daring to ſtand the hazard aq to tall 
of a battle, he came to a timely agreement with him, N urnt 
for the compoſition of a thouſand ſilver talents, which Wh 
he raiſed upon the people, at fifty ſhekels a head. He Is attacked Rezin 
died ſoon after, and was buried at Samaria, leaving 133 Itr acl, 
his fon Pekahiah to ſucceed him; who inherited not *#* a lira, Junk 
only the crown, but the ill qualities of his father. f, fore it 
The reign of Pekahiah, however, was but ſhort; for, 66, vi tortific 
after he had been upon the throne about two years, =, Brogre 
Pekah, the general of his army, conſpired againſt him, 9 the * 
and having cut him off, with ſeveral of his friends Int 
about him, ſeized upon the government, which heheld of Elat 
about twenty years, during which he was as notorious the ſwe 
for his impiety towards God, as his tyranny and injul- yrlans 
tice towards men. In the courſe of his reign Tiglath- tles anc 
Pilefer, king of Aſſyria, invaded the Iiraelites, and, Tel and ret 
after ſubduing the land of Gilead, the country beyond Whe 
Jordan, and that part of Galilee that is adjacent, 4s u. the dep 
alſo Cydidaand Afora, took the inhabitants priſoners, i 4 match 
and carried them away into his own country. 4 army ag 
Jotham, the ſon of Uzziah, reigned in Jeruſalem ch rfl be. red the 
over the tribe of Judah. His mother was a native of 1" oer, an 
that city, and her name Jeruſha. He was a pious and ,ws Nahr MEN, I 
prike „ raelites, 
encount 
both in attacking and defending towns ; and therefore we find lame oc; 
the prophet Ezekiel, in deſcribing the future ſieges of Jeruſalem of Juda 
and Tyre, makes mention of battering rams and engines © turned i. 
war, which, in all probability, were what latter ages called ti ceſſion o 
balliſtæ and catapultæ. | | rich | 
(6) Zachariah was th i d the Jaf cheſt f 
e fourth king from Jehu, and There 


of his race; in whom was fulfilled that gracious promiſe 
was pleaſed to make to jehu, as a reward for his courage an 
zeal in executing the judgement which God had comma a 
him to do on the houſe of Ahab, viz. that he and his family 
ſhou!d fit on the throne of Iſrael unto the fourth generations 
which was about 100 years, the laſt of the family being 
king Zachariah, the ſon of Jeroboam II. 


"prop; 

bed. jet named '» 
%Tates, army on 
of the 
Proached 
( e conqu 


virtuous ite late 
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virtuous prince, T for the veneration of the 
Deity, his juſtice to mankind, and his concern for 
loye* the public weal. His care was to preſerve decorum 
en c- in all things, and rectify whatever was found to be 
by amiſs. He repaired the decayed porches and gaJle- 
ries of the temple, as well as the walls of the city, 
where they were falling to ruin, and built towers, 
large and almoſt impregnable. He allo made an ex- 
pedition againſt the Ammonites, whom he overcame, 
and laid under the contribution of an hundred ta- 
Ly es lents annually, thirty thouſand meaſures of Wheat, 
ler con- and as many of barley. Indeed he ſo advanced the 
uu. kingdom, that his people were happy at home, and 
a terror to their foreign enemies. 
In the reign of this prince there appeared a pro- 
phet, whoſe name was Nahum. He toretold the de- 
{truction of Nineveh, and the deſtruction ot the Aſſy- 
. lown- Tian empire, in words to the following purport: 
1 of Ni- * The condition of Nineveh ſhall be like that of a 
reh and (e fi ſh in a violent agitation of water betore a great 
eee a wind. The people ſhall fly away before the fiorm 
ein trouble and confuſion, ſaying to each other 
© Take with you your gold and ſilver; but none ſhall 
« regard it, for their lives ſhall be dearer to them 
* than their treaſure. . Factions and diviſions ſhall 

prevail amongſt them, and there ſhall be weeping, 
© wailing, with trembling knees, and pallid counte- 
© nances. Nineveh, (faith the 3 I will ſtrike 
e thee from the face ot the earth, and put an end to 
te the outrages of the wild beaſts that thou haſt ſent 
<* into the world!” : 

This prophet foretold many other particulars, 
which it is not deemed neceſſary to repeat, as they 
may appear tedious to the reader; I ſhall therefore 
only add, that this prophecy was fulfilled an hun- 
dred and fifteen years atter it was delivered. 


CHAP. XII. 


Upon the death of Fotham, Abaz ſucceeds to the govern- 
ment. Rezin and Pekah make war upon him. Pe- 
tab overthrows Ahaz. 


'S þ the demiſe of Jotham, who paid the debt of 
a o nature in the forty- firſt year of his age, and ſix- 
enn teenth of his reign, Ahaz, by right hereditary, ſuc- 
Cure.2g, <ecded to the throne. He was a very wicked prince, 
and, inſtead of following the maxims of his father, 
gave himſelf up to idolatry, in Imitation of the kings 
of Iſrael. He built altars in Jeruſalem, ſacrihced 
to falſe gods upon them, and offered his own lon as a 
burnt-offering, after the manner of the Canaanites. 
While Ahaz was following theſe impious purſuits, 
Rezin, the king of Damaſcus, and Pekah, the king ot 
Ilrael, having joined in a league, marched in con- 
e Junction up to Jeruſalem, and profiing hard, lay be- 
fore it a conſiderable time; but the place was ſo well 
fortified and defended, that they made but a flow 
poogeelh, and afterwards found it expedient to raiſe 
the ſiege. 

In the mean time the king of Syria poſſeſſed himſelf 
of Elath, near the Red Sea, put all the inhabitants to 
the ſword, and introduced in their places a colony of 
Syrians. He afterwards took poſſeſſion of ſeveral caſ- 
tles and ſtrong holds, harraſſed theHebrews very much 
and returned with an immenſe booty to Damaſcus. 

When the king of Jeruſalem had intelligence of 
the departure of the Syrians, and apprehended himſelf 
a match for the king of Iſracl, he advanced with his 
army againſt him; but having, by his crimes, incur- 
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de told. 
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Is attacked 
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| 1 red the Divine diſpleaſure, the enemy gained the vic- 
ot ke... dory, and flewan hundred and twenty thouſand of his 


el h, men. In this action Zachariah, the general of the 11- 

al 1. raelites, killed Amia, the ſon of Ahaz, in a perſonal 

8 encounter. Seven principal officers fell upon the 
lame occaſion, Elkanah, the general of the troops 
of Judah, was taken priſoner; and the Iſraelites re- 
turned in triumph to Samaria, graced by a long pro- 
ceſſion of captives of both ſexes, and laden with the 
richeſt ſpoils of the enemy. a 

1 here was at this time in Samaria a prophet, 

1 named Obed, who went out of the town to meet the 

dates. army on their return, accompanied by a great num- 
ber of the principal inhabitants. As ſoon as they ap- 
proached, the prophet, in expreſs terms, ſtated to 
che conquerors, that they were by no means to impute 
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the late victory to their own virtue or valour, bur || 
» 


conſider it as a judgement from heaven upon king 
Ahaz. He told them they might reſt ſatisfied with 
their conquelt and ſpoils, without making ſlaves of 
their own Kindred of the two tribes, and enjoined 
them to ſet them at liberty, and fend them heme; 
without offering any indignity to their perſons, upon A council 
the peril of falling under the Divine wrath, e 
pon this remonſtrance and admonition of the 
prophet, the Ilraclites called a council to deliberate 
on their future proceedings. The point in queſtion 
being fully ſtated, one Berachiah, a man ot rank in 
the aſſembly, aroſe, and put a negative againit bring- 
ing any of the priſoners into the town, left they 
ſhould themſelves thereby incur the vengeance ol the 
Almighty. He repreſented, that their own tranſ- 
greſſions had already occaſioned the ſevereit denun- 
citations of the prophet, and that therefore it would 
be highly blameable in them to add to their number 
or enormity. The opinion of Berachiah was ſup— 
ported by other leading men in the aſlembly, ſo that 
the officers of the army, prevailed on by the force of 
the arguments alledged, gave the priſoners their 
freedom. They were allo turniſhed with neceſſary 
proviſions, and eſcorted as far as Jericho, on theit 
return home, by a detached party, which afterwards 
returned to Samaria. 


HAF. XIII. 


Ahaz forms an alliance with the king of Aſyria. Lays 
Syrta waſte, and puts the king to the ſewora, Death 
of Aba. Succeſſion of Hezekiah, who reſtores the 
true religion, and vanguiſhes the Philiſtines., 


2 HE fituation of Ahaz was now ſo deſperate, 

that, being unable to ſend a proper force to re- 
pel the incurſions of his enemies, he diſpatched an 
embaſſy ro Tiglath-Pileſer, king of Aſſyria, with 
magnificent prelents, to ſolicit his alliance againſt the 
kings of IIrael, and of Syria and Damaſcus. 

The Aſſyrian monarch was ſo captivated with the 
bribe, that he readily engaged in the intereſt of Ahaz, 
and marching with a powertul army againſt Rezin, 
king of Syria, flew him in battle, beſieged and took 
Damaſcus, and laid waſte the whole country. He 
tranſplanted the inhabitants of Damalcus to the Up- 
per Media, and ſent colonies from his own country 
to people Damaſcus. He then depopulated a great 
part of the land of the Iſraelites, and carried away a 
great number of priſoners. , 

After the reduction of Syria by means of the alliance 
with Tiglath-Pileſer, king of Aſſyria, Ahaz, to 
gratity him for his ſervices, took all the gold and 
ſilver out of the royal treaſury and the temple, with 
other invaluable articles, and carried them with him 
to Damaſcus, where he delivered them up to his ally 
with acknowledgment of his valiant conduct, and 
then returned to Jeruſalem. 

Such was the puſillanimity and abſurdity of the 
king of Judah, that notwithſtanding the mortal en- 
mity which ſubſiſted between his ſubjects and thoſe 
of Syria, he abjectly condeſcended to worſhip their 
gods, and join in their idolatrous ceremonies; vainly 
3 himſelf that they would be propitious to 

is arms, becauſe he had manifeſted an unhallowed 
zeal for a falſe religion. When it appeared to him 
neceſſary, he would pay homage to the gods of the 
Aſſyrians; nay, he ſeemed to prefer every kind of ido- 
latry to the adoration of the true God, and the laws 
and religion of his anceſtors. He contemned the ho- 
nour and ſervice of the Almighty to ſuch a degree, 
that, having rifled the temple ol all its veſſels and or- 
naments, he commanded the very doors to be ſhur, 
in open defiance of all that was ſacred; and, in a 
word, ſuppreſſed the Divine worſhip throughout his 
dominions. a 

While Ahaz was thus carrying on his horrid im- 

teties, the Almighty was leaſed to ſtop his career, 
by ſuddenly cutting him off in the very prime of his 
lite, being only thirty-ſix years of age, and in the ſix- 
reenth of his reign. His ſon Hezekiah ſucceeded 
him on the throne of Judah. 

About this time Pekah, king of Iſrael, loft both mow gays 
his government and his lite, through the treachery P<kah, and 
of a court confidant named Hoſea, who enjoyed g ne 
the fruits of an impious ulurpation for the ſpace of ih. 
nine years. He was a character profligate and aban- 
doned 
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doned to the higheſt degree, a contemner of God, the entertainment of the people. * hen the ſolem ni. danger. - 
and an enemy tojuſtice. Ar length Salmanezer, king ties Were d uy oblerved, and the ceremonies regularly — 

Vanquiſhed of Afſyria, led an army againit him; and that Al- paſſed, according to breciſe form and order, the king Maenicia, - CIR 

and lan mighty aid which he had rejected and deſpiſed, being || joined in the general feſtivity, and univerial joy pre- ria 

bution by Juitly withheld, he was eaſily overcome, and forced vailed throughout Jeruſalem. it i 

the king of to ſubmit to the terms impoſed by the conqueror, The feaſt of unlcavened bread was now approach. Int 

Ally. who laid him under contribution. ing, and during the time of the preparation, they Tetimony Me 

2Kingesvili In the fourth year of the reign of Hoſea, Heze- offered up a courle of other ſacrifices for ſeven days of Menan- ] 

2 Chion. ag jah alcended the throne of Judah. He was a prince ſucceſſively. The king again beſtowed upon the r 

Herekian Ot diſtinguiſhed abilities, and revered for his {trict people az a bounty, two thouſand I leven We. | 

ſets about a Adherence to piety and juſtice. No ſooner had he |; thouſand other cattle. The princes Iikewite follow. A note, let. * 

reform of got poſſeſlion of the kingdom, than he began with a ing the example of his liberality, added a thoutand cada PA. 

worlvip. laudable zeal to fer about an entire reformation in bulls, and one thouſand four hundred other beaſts, br 7 
matters of religion. To this end he ſummoned an inſomuch that it might be deemed one of the greateſt * 
aſſembly of the prieſts and Levites, whom he ad- 2 that had been ſolemnized from the days of A | 

relied as tollows : ing Solomon. ' | 
d It is unneceſſary for me to remind you of the After the celebration of this feſtival, the king's 1 0 
* misfortunes conſequent on my father's ſins, in your next care was to Purge the whole country, having | ee. 
* retuſingthe worthip due to God, and uniting with firſt purified Jeruſalem itſelf from the abominations —_ wy. 
* him in the adoration of idols. But as experience of idolatry, He then 1 ſacrifices, ac- engn,ns 6 ! 
has now taught you how dreadtul a thing it is to || cording to the law, to be upp ied out 45 OWn vain 4 2 
Atrifle with heaven, I recommend that all palt fail- || ſtores, and enjoined the people 8 Mock the prieſts « f 
is addreſs, “ ings may be buried in oblivion, that you cleanſe || and Levites with the tenths and firſt fruits, that the « ( 
* yourlelves from former pollutions, and that you |} ordinary concerns of life might not divert them from 4 8 
purity the temple by ſacrifices and conſecrations; || a due attendance on the offices of their ſacred func- « 0 
© In doing of which alone, you may hope for future * bf ng cauſed _ Seger age ang 3 to « 1 
EE U GntchRDEK, 36 he WAI. 
. 5 5 a 
The prieſts were ſo affected by the king's ſpeechon || portion to their ſhares; ſo that, by theſe means, the 
a this important occaſion, that they inſtantly tollowed ancient diſcipline was reſtored. ( 
he inſtructions it contained, by opening the temple, Hezekiah having thus effected an entire reforma- upo 
cleanſing it from all impurities, preparing the vel- tion in matters of religion, and eſtabliſhed the worſhip bee: 
icls, and laying their ſacrifices on the altar, accord- || of the true God throughout his dominions, directed pou 
ing to the form and manner preſcribed by the Moſaic || his attention to politics, by endeavouring to recover th. 
inſtitution. thoſe places which had been taken ho Philiſtines 2 1 
Hezekiah then ſent meſſengers throughout all his || during the reign of his father. To this end he made Wes 
dominions, to ſummon the people up to Jeruſalem, war upon them, and over-ran their country from Wits ue mn 
Ie enden, $0 Celebrate the feaſt of unleavened bread, which Gath to Gaza, which heannexed tohisownterritories, wh = the 
WR had been long intermitted through the impious ne- || In the mean time the king of Aſſyria ſent a meſſage to 1 on t 
claimthelſ- glect of former kings. He allo exhortedand invited || Hezekiah, to demand the tribute which his father buil 
raclies the Iſraelites to relinquiſh their idolatrous ſuperiti- || Ahaz had agreed to pay annually to the kings of Al- ered 
3 tions, and return to the true religion, and the wor- ſyria, with a menace, in caſe of refuſal, to lay waſte — 
ſnip of the true God, promiſing them, upon thoſe his country, But Hezekiah, relying on the 8 — 
conditions, liberty to pals and repals, and celebrate || protection, conſcious of his own =, rity, pe ——g ; 6 
the feſtival in common with his own people. He || fident of the fulfilment of the prediction ot the pro- — . 
obſerved, that he was not actuated by a principle of || phet Iſaiah, was by no means intimidated by the me- 7 * 
felt intereſt in giving them this invitation, but a de- || naces of the Aſſyrian. This ſhall ſuffice for the pre- aw Ky 
lire to promote their real proſperity, as they would [|| ſent concerning the tranſactions of king Hezekiah. 8 
moſt certainly find, if they would be guided by his by t 
counſel. ; 1 ; . preſ: 
Bur rhe Iſraelites treated the invitation r Lays waſte the kingdom of rr. 
ROE and hetd the meſſengers in deriſion: nay, they in- Iſrael. Tranſplants the ten tribes, and forms @ colony _ 
The Uirael- ſulted the prophets for their good offices in admoniſh- wks f 
ices deride > a . of Chuthites in their country. « 0 
the meſſen. ing them to return to their duty, and foretelling the | ; 1 
ters. calamities that would befal them without a timely HEN intelligence was pou to Salmanezer, 2 
humiliation and repentance. They not only neglect- king of Aſſyria, that the king of Iſrael haden- ;;..;'» 
ed this ſalutary countel, but gratified their bigotry || tered into a ſecret treaty of alliance with So, the king 9 150 
and reſentment at the expence of the lives of ſome || of Egypt, he was greatly exaſperated, and advan- 1 
of the prophets. They proceeded, indeed, from one || ced with his army againſt Samaria. This an Dory | 
enormity to another, till the Almighty, in his vin- belieged by him 1n the ſeventh year of the reign ot 
diètive wrath, avenged himſelf on them tor their im- Hoſea: it ſuſtained an attack tillt e third year, when maria. 
picties, by delivering them up to the oppreſſion and || it was taken by aſſault, in the ninth year of the pre-. 
tyranny of their enemies, as will appear from the ſe- || ſent king, and ſeventh of the reign of Hezekiah, King jun 
quel ot their hiſtory. Many, however, of the tribes |] of Jerulalem. ; a faul. 
3 Menaſſeh, Zebulun, and Iſſachar, were duly im- 4 ee by 9 8 obo ag wi 8 
broueht over Preſſed with the promonition of the prophets, and || deſtruction of the kingdom of Iſracl; for t eP pe 
to the nue COrdtally reſorted to Jerulalem, at the invitation of || were alltranſplantedinto Media and Perſia; and their [.....,4 
worthip. E to worſhip the true God according to the 8 wet, mo > oligo wan them. 1 king of lira 
torm of his own appointment. yria brought others from thence in exchange, 
As ſoon as n was informed that the necef- || far as Chuthah, a river of Perſia, to plant in Samaria, , , 
ſary preparations were made in the temple for the |] and up and down the country of the Itraclites. tribes 
worſhipping of God, he repaired thither early the || This was the miſerable end of the Iſraelites, beer planteb 
He boese next morning, attended by the princes, and a great impioully, as well as obſtinarely, perſiſted in the 
dhe dewple CONCOUTle Of the people, and ſacrificed for himſelt, tranſgreſſions of the Divine command; nor wou 
to worth. {even bulls, ſeven rams, and as many goats. Having they attend to the voice and admonition of the 00. 
lald his hands on the victims, the prieſts performed phets, though they were told by them, that inevitable 
the duties of their function, while the Levites ſtand- deſtruction would be the conſequence of their conti 
in around, chanted Divine hymns, and accompanied nuance in diſobedience of the Divine commands. 
the 5 hor poke o'r muſic, as David had A 3 5 their 92 — the * ey 
compoled and let them of old. revolt of the Iſraelites from Rehoboam, and advan- 
rao When this ceremony was over, the king and the || cing totheregaldignity Jeroboam, who, in contempt 
lin «do. people caſt themſelves proſtrate, and paid adoration || of the laws and religion of their foretathers, arev 
nations of tothe One Supreme. He atterwards ſacrificed ſe- || the indignation of heaven upon them, by leading 
we bis. venty bullocks, an hundred rams, and two hundred them into the practice of the molt execrable abomi- 
lambs; beſides ix hundred bullocks and three thou- || nations: but that monſter of iniquity did not eicape 
land other cattle, which he beitowed as a bounty for :npuniſhed, 
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The king of Aſſyria extended his ravages, and 
carried all before him, throughout Syria and Phoeni- 
cia. His name is recorded in the hiltory ot the Ty- 
rians; for, in the reign of Elulæus, (as Menander has 
it in his Annals, that were tranſlated from the 1 yrian 
into the Greek language), lie made warupon I yre (a). 
Menander writes to this purport : “ This king Elu- 
jus reigned thirty-ſix years z and, upon a revolt of 
« the Gittzans, ſent a flect thither, which reduced 
« them to obedience. The king ot Aſſyria allo ſent 
© an army againſt them, and invaded the whole 
country of Phœnicia. A ſhort time after this ex- 
« pedition the cities of (% Sidon, Arce, with many 
« gthers, revolted from the Tyrian to the Aſſyrian 
& monarch. When the T'yrians would not ſubmit, the 
latter renewed the attack upon them with a fleet 
« of ſixty fail, and eight hundred rowers, under the 
e conduct of the Phœnicians. This fleet the T'yri- 
« ans encountered with only twelve veſſels, diſperſed 
<« the enemies ſhips, and took five hundred priſo- 
« ners. The naval reputation of the Tyrians was 
© enhanced by this _—_— But the king of Aſſyria 
ee returned, and placed guards at the river and aque- 
« ducts, to prevent the Tyrians from drawing wa- 
ether. The Tyrians laboured under this inconveni- 
« ence, and were obliged to dig pits to procure a 
* {upply for their relief.“ 


* 


(a) Tyre, or Tyrus, as it was ancien:ly called, was ſituated 
upon a rock, which its name implics. It is ſuppoſed to have 
been firlt built by a colony of Sidonians, from whence the pro- 
phet Iſaiah calls it ** The daughter of Zidon;“ laiah xxiii. 12. 
it was a place of ſuch great trade and wealth, that, according 
io the ſame prophet, ** Her merchants were princes, and her 
traſiickers the honourable of the earth.” Tyre had two good 
havens, one towards Sidon, and the other towards Egypt, and 
was divided into three cities, viz. Palaz-Tyre, that is, Tyre on 
the Continent, or Old Tyre; Tyre on the Iſland; and Tyre 
on the Pevinſula, The houſes in the city were lofty, and the 
buildings in general magnificent, particularly the ſuperb temple 
erected by its king Hiram, and dedicated to Jupiter, Hercules, 
and Aſtarte, the walls of which were 150 feet high, proportion- 
ably broad, firmly built of huge blocks cf ſtone, and cemented 
together with a ſtrong white mortar, 

Tyre was taken and deſtroyed .by Nebuchadnezzar, and after 
him by Alexander the Great The latter, however, rebuilt it; 
and in time it recovered its beauty and opulence, and was in- 
velied with the privileges of a Roman city. After undergoing 
various revolutions in ſucceeding times, it was finally reduced 
by the Turks, ia whoſe hands it has continued ever ſince. Its 
preſeat inhabitants are only a few poor wreiches, who dwell in 
caverns, and ſabfſt by fiſhing: ſuch is the completion of Eze- 
kiel's piophecies concerning it, of which we ſhall tranſcribe the 
words: Thus faith the Lord God, Behold, I am againſt thee, 
* OTyru, and willcauſe many nations to come up againſt thee, 
as the [ra cauſeth his waves to come up, and they ſhall deſtroy 
„the walls of 1yrus, and break down her towers. I will alſo 
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The Chuthites, who removed into Samaria from a 
country of Perſia, called Chutah, compoſed five na- 
tions, each of whom brought their reſpective country. 
gods along with them. "Theſe idolaters fo incenſed 
the Almighty, that they were viſited with a dreadtul 
plague, inſomuch that the greater part of them were 
twept trom the face of the earth; and finding no 
relief from any human means, they were directed by 
the oracle to have recourle to the worſhip of the One 
Supreme God, as the only means of averting their 
calamity. Upon this they ſent meſſengers to the 
king of Aſiyria, requeſting him to ſend lome of the 
prieſts who were carried away captive with the 11- 
raelites. This being granted, and the prieſts ar- 
rived, they had the law of Moſes read, with an ex- 
planation of the fame, ſo tar as it related to the theory 
and practice of religion, inſomuch that, through their 
attention, the peſtilence cealed, 

The people of that country ſtill retain the name of 
Chuthires among the Hebrews ; but by the Greeks 
they are called Samarians. They are fickle in their 
notions, and in their conducts time- ſerving. When 
the Hebrews are in proſperity, they claim kindred ; 
whenin adverſity, they diſclaim all connections. Bur 
this will appear hereafter with greater propriety in 
another place. 


. 


* ſcrape her duſt from her, and make her like the top of a rock; 
* it ſhall be a place for the ſpreading of nets in the midſt of the 
„ ſea; for I have ſpoken it, faith the Lord, and it ſhall become 
* a {poil to the nations.” Ezek. chap. xxxi. 3, 4, 5. It is 
worthy of remark, that the 'Tyrians were particularly ceiebrated 
for dying purple, which was firſt found out by them from an 
accident, viz. a dog's lips being finely tinged by eating of the 
fiſh called conchilis, This fiſh is a buccinum, a name given by 
the ancients to all fiſhes whoſe ſhells bear any reſemblance to an 
hunting horn; and it appears from Pliny that the famed Tynan 
purple was obtained from it. Ihe dye was ſo much valued in 
the time of the Roman emperors, on account of its being the 
imperial colour, that one pound of it colt above a thouſand Ro- 
man denarii, or above thirty pounds ſterling. 

(6) Sidon, or Zidon, was founded by Sidon, the eldeſt ſon of 
Canaan. Joſhua calls it, by way of eminence, tbe Great Sidon. 
Joſh, xi. 8. From whence it has been aſſerted by ſome, that in 
his time there were two Sidons, namely, a Greater and Leſſer; 
but no geographer has made mention of any other Sidon diſtin- 
guiſhed from Sidon the Great, Joſhua aſſigned Sidon to the 
tribe of Aſher, but this tribe could never get poſſeſſion of it. It 
is ſituated upon the Mediterranean, in a fertile country, and has 
It has always been famous for its great trade 
and navigation. There are extant ſome remains of Sidon, wherc- 
on are ſeen ancient Phanician characters, the ſame as the He- 
brew charaQters, and which were uſed by the Jews before the 
captivity of Babylon. The principal deities of the Sidonians 
were Baal and Aſtarte, or the ſon and moon. They likewiſe wor- 
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* The mighty potentate, Sennacherib, demands A. 
CHAP, k * to know, upon what principle or preſcriptions the kb lige 
| | king of Judah diſputes of admitting the army into 45 ady; 
Sennacheribs . —.— againſt Hezekiah. He wiolates the city, or acknowledging his ſupremacy. Does d ry 
his -oath. Hezekiah is encouraged by the prophet || © he rely on the aid of the Egyptians? Vain and de. «+2 tert, 
Tjaiah. | * luſive hope. He truſts to a broken reed, that will Priz 
| * not only deceive, but wound him ſeverely. Go, thar 
N the fourteenth year of the 9 7 of Hezekiah, [ tell your maſter this expedition is undertaken 11 
Sins xiii kingof Judah, Sennacherib, the king of Afſyria, || ** againit him by the Divine will and direction, and ony this 
8 made an expedition againſt him, with a nume- | *©* that, therefore, the King of Aſſyria will as certainly d Herodo- V1 
with deze. rous and well diſciplined army, and having ta- || ** obtain victory over Hezektah and his ſubjects, as that 
kiab, and {ken ſeveral of the fenced cities of ] udah by aſſault, © he hath done over the Liraclites.” * Pelu 
belege ſe. Was NOW advancing towards Jeruſalem. ezekiah, Tots | « 6, 
rufalem. deeming it moſt expedient to compound the matter, Rabſhaketh addreſſed himſelf to Hezekiah's am- . 
promiſes to ſent an embaſſy to the king of Aſſyria, with an offer || baſſadors in Hebrew, a language in which he was was 
decline hol. Of ſubmiſſion, and paying him tribute. When Sen- || verſed. Eliakim, apprehending that what he had inte 
vlucs on. nacherib heard the propotals of the ambaſſadors, he || ſaid, being generally underitood, might have an un- that! 
gien, determined to decline hoſtilities, ſolemnly engaging, || * favourable effect on the multitude, requeſted him, it « Fat 
upon condition of receiving three hundred talents || he had any thing further td ſay, to ſpeak it in Syriac. « on 
ot ſilver, and thirty of gold, to withdraw his army, || But Rabſhaketh being apprized of Eliakim's mo- ed 
and give up his deſign of inveſting Jeruſalem. He- tive for defiring a change of language exalted his tot 
zekiah complied with his terms, and, to fulfil the voice, and continued his harangue in Hebrew, to this * dif 
agreement, was under the neceſſity of exhauſting all | effect: : | Be! 
the trealure, both of the palace and temple, to raiſe | nach 
the ſtipulated ſum, and preſent it to Sennacherib. It is neceſſary that your people ſhould well un- rians, 
Violates a The bale and perfidious Aſſyrian having received the “ derſtand the commands of the king, my maſter, word. 
ie Fro money, receded from his agreement; tor, inſtead of || © as it commands them to ſubmit before it is too 
, declining the ſiege, and withdrawing his army, he left {| © late. I am aware, that it is your purpoſe to amuſe 
Rabthaketh, his lieutenant-general, with Flarata || © the people with vain hopes of defending them- 5 
and Anacharis, two other principal officers, to carry || ** ſelves by force. But if you have courage to at- ay 
on the ſiege of Jeruſalem, while he marched himſelf || © tempt an enterprize, or entertain a thought of re- e 
with a coniiderabledetachment againſt the Egyptians || ** pelling the aſſailants, I will ſupply you with 2000 £154 
and Erhiopians. ** horſes, if you will undertake to find them riders. 
On drawing up their army, they pitched their camp “ But alas! you cannot make the experiment. Thus 
within ſight of the walls of Jeruſalem, and Rabſha- || ** reduced, why will you longer deliberate? Your '* had 
keth diſpatched a meſſenger to demand a parley with compliance will enſure your ſafety, while a farther gene 
Hezekiah., The king, thinking it unſafe to go in || © oppoſition will involve you in moſt imminent dan- per, 
Ar {ent out three of his particular friends, Elia- || * ger; for neceſſity will at length compel the weak * awa 
eim, his deputy governor, together with Shebna and to yield to the ſtrong,” Gre: 
Joaſh, the keepers ot the records. f | : dou. 
As toon as they came to the Aſſy rian camp, and When Hezekiah's meſſengers acquainted him with * ly th 
delivered their commiſſion tothe officers, Rabſhaketh the purport of Rabſhaketh's harangue, he immedi- part 
addreſſed them in haughty and peremptory terms to || ately diveſted himſelf of his royal attire, put on arm 
this effect: lackclorh, after the cuſtom of the country, in token, 
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of humiliation, and proſtrating himſelf on the 
Herekiah ground, fervently implored the Divine aid and pro- 
;implores the rection, as the only means whereby he could over- 
| bunt aid come a powerful and haughty foe. Having done 
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ans. this, he diſpatched ſome truſty frinds, accompanied 


2 Kingsxixz. by a number of prieſts, to the prophet Itatah, en- 
applies to treating him to exert his utmott endeavours by 
che prophet prayer, to intercede with the Almighty in his behalt, 
li. that thereby he might be able to humble the pride 
and power of his enemies. Lhe prophet complied 
Obtains aſ- with the king's requeſt, and ſucceeded ſo far in his 
ſraaceo interceſſion, that he was authorized to bid the kin 
Wee and his friends take courage, as Sennacherib ſhoul 
be overcome withouta battle, and abandon his delign | 
with loſs and diſgrace, his pride be humbled, and the 
Divine vengeance purſue him to his ruin. He added, 
that Sennacherib ſhould miſcarry in his Egyptian 
expedition, and returning home diſappointed, ſhould 
fall by the {word in his own land. 

At this very time Hezekiak received letters from 
the king of Adyria, expoſtulating with him on the 
folly and preſumption of maintaing an oppoſition to 
a prince who had vanquiſhed ſo many warlike na- 
tions, and concluding with a menace, to [pare ne1- 
ther age nor ſex, but put all to the {word without 
diſtin&ion, unleſs, without delay, they ſet open the 
gates of the city, and cleared a tree paſſage for his 
army. Hezekiah relying onthe Divine veracity and 

wer, was not affected by this 1mperious epiſtle; 
but tolding it up, laid it in the temple, and again 
had recourle to ardent ſupplication tor the jatety of 

| the city, till Iſaiah returned with this encouraging 
Wn ar anſwer, that,“ His petition was heard, and that he need 
razes the not apprehend any harm from the Aﬀyrians upon 
agel Ju- that undertaking z that there were happier times at 
wn hand, in which they ſhould enjoy their poſſeſſions in 
full ſecurity from the invaſion of their enemics.” 

Soon after this the king of Aflyria, finding all his 
attempts againlt the Egyptians fruſtrated, withdrew 
his army, and returned home upon this occaſion. 
He ſpent a long time in the ſiege of Peluſium; and 
at length, when he had brought his plattorm within 
a little of the top of the walls, and was upon the 
very point ot making the atlault, he received intel- 
ligence that Tirhaka, king of the Ethiopians, was 
advancing with a puwertul reintorcement to the 
Egyptians, and that he took his way through the de- 
tert, with a deſign to tall upon the Syrians by ſur— 
prize. Sennacherib was ſo alarmed at this report, 
that he immediately withdrew his army. 

Herodotus, in the ſecond book of his hiſtory, calls 
etin2ny this war of Sennacherib, a war againſt the prieſt of 
" licrdo- Vulcan, as the Egyptian king was allo a prieſt of 
that falſe god, and aſſigns this cauſe forthe railing of 
Peluſium. “ The king of Egypt, upon this occaſion, 
** called upon his god ror aid, which being granted, 

as fatal to the Arabian.” But here Herodotus 

was miſtaken; as he ſhould have written“ Afyrian” 
inſtead of“ Arabian.” The ſame hiſtorian adds, 
that IThere came in one night ſuch multitudes or 
„ rats into the camp of the Affyrians, that they 
„ Enawed all their bowſtrings to pieces, and render- 

ed uſeleſs ſeveral other pieces of their arms, even 
4 EN OY LES 
„ to the dilarming of the Afyrians, who, upon this 

atlappointment, drew off from the town.“ 

Berolus, a Chaldee hiſtorian, ſpeaks of this Sen- 
nachetib, and writes, that he reigned over the Afly- 
rlans, and made war upon all Aſia and Egypt. His 
Words ate to the purport of the following chapter. 


S 


/ «5:27 6/ peſtilence in the army of Sennacherib. He raiſes 


5 


the frege, and returns home, where he is murdered by 
13S two ſons. 


* C 

. HEN Sennacherib returned from the Egyp- 
h tan war to Jeruſalem, he found the army he 
e „ had left under the command of Rabſhaketh, his 
„ Scneral, almoſt deſtroyed by a peſtilential diſtem- 
« Per, wich, onthe very hrit night of the ſiege, ſwept 
« ay, in general, officers and ſoldiers, one hun-: 
« deꝗ and e;ghty-five thoutand men. This tremen- 
4 dus mortality ſo alarmed Sennacherib, that, part- 
through apprehenſion of Divine vengeance, and 
«Partly through fear of the loſs of the reſt of his 


people of Jeruſalem.” 


army, he fled with precipitation to his palace at 


OF THE 


** Nineveh, where he was treacherouſly aſſaſſinated, 
** and died by the hands of his elder ſons, Adramme- 
lech and Shatever: in his own temple, called, atter 
his darling idol, Nilroch. The parricides fled into 
„Armenia; and Eſarhaddon, the third fon, ſuc- 
** ceeded to the government. This proved the con- 
**clution of the Aſſyrian expedition againſt the 
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Hezekiah, on the ſuppoſed approach of death, has tbe pro- 
miſe of fifteen 2 . 4 his life. 5 4 
league with the king of Babylon. Iſaiab foretells the 
captivity of the ljraelites in Babylon, and the cala- 
mities of Fezekiah and his deſcendants. Death of 
Hezekiah. 


[HH EZEKIAH being thus providentially delivered 
trom all apprehenſion ot danger trom the Aﬀy- , Kings .. 
rians, betook himſelf, with his whole people, tothanki- Heetich 
givinꝑs tor the late mercies received, duly impreſfed falls ini» a 
with the interpoſition of heaven, by which their pre- Aves, 
lervation was wrought, as well through the peit:- 

lence, as the alarm it occaſioned his enemy. While 
he was thus piouſly ditpoled he tell into a ſevere diſ- 
temper, inſomuch that his phy ſicians deſpaired of his 
lie. In this condition, nothing effected the king lo 
ſenſibly as the reflection that, on his dying without 
iſſue, the lucceſiion of the iamily would ceaſe, and 
the kingdom be lett without à legitimate heir. Thus 
anxious concerning a molt in portant point, he ad- 
dreſſed himſelt to the Almighty, with prayers and 
tears, to vouchſafe to prolong his life, that he might ie 
have a ſucceſſor from his own ſtock, and not be ta-— e 
ken from among the number ot the living, till he be- his lite. 
came the father ot a ſon to tranſmit his memory to 
poſterity. 

The Almighty was pleaſed to compaſſionate his 
calc, and the rather, it ſeems, becauſe he was not ſo 
much troubled for the loſs of his kingdom, as the 
want of an heir to ſucceed him in the government of it. 
Upon this the prophet Iſaiah was tent to him with 
the comfortable aſſurance that, in three days, kts diſ- 
cale ſhould leave him, that he ſhould turvave it fit- 
teen years, and the kingdom at length deſcend to his 
lon and heir. When the prophet had thus executed 
his Divine commiſſion, Hezekiah, furprized at this 
ſudden reverſe of his doom, and, from the deſperate 
{tate of his dittemper, feartul of its not taking place, 
indicated a deſire of ſome token from Iſaiah, to make 
him ſenſible of his authority; as there is, indeed, a 
propenſity in mankind, when they labour under dif- 
ficulties beyond either hope or reaſon, to have the 
cauſe and end of them conlirmed by ſome extraordi- 
nary evidence. | 

When the prophet aſked him what ſign or token 
he required as a due ſatis faction, he requeſted that the A wiracle 
ſhadow upon his dial might go ten degrees backward e 
from the place where it then ſtood. Ihe king hnd- Hezekiah, 
ing this miracle wrought from the prayers of the pro- 
phet, was reſtored preſently to his health, and went Digolution 
up immediately to the temple, to render his moſt un- „f the at. 
feigned thankigivings to the Father of all Mercies. e 3 

It was at this time that the Aſſy rian empire was diſ 5 
ſolved by the Medes, an. event of which we ſhall e, 
ſpeak hereatter. But Balad, the king of Babylon, „ 
lent ambaſſadors with preſents to Hezekiah, Inviting B=»yion. 
him to a league of amity and alliance. Hezckiah re- 
ceived them with great courteſy, entertained them 
with royal magnificence, ſhewed them the curioſities 
of his palace, and ſent them back with ſumptuous 
preſents to the king their maſter. ; 

Upon this the prophet came to him, and enquired 
who thoſe men were, and whence they came? He re. 
plied they were ſent from the king of Babylon, and 
that he had ſhewn them all the richeſt curioſities of 
his palace, that they might gather trom thence a 
knowledge of his dignity, and thereby induce their 
maſter to pay him all due deterence, The prophet 
rejoined, ** Know that aday will ſhortly come when 
* thele boaſted treaſures ſhall all be carried away to 
Babylon, and that your ſons, after becoming cap-  _ 
« tives, ſhall be attendant eunuchs in the royal pa- 1 U 
Jace of that city. This I foretell you from Divine b, nd 
* authority,” 
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This awful prediction penetrated ceptivity. 
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Ilezexiaht or ce very ſoul. He reflected, however, 
that, though ne could not but be much grieved at the 
calamitics that awaited his houſe, yet, as they were 
conſequent on the Divine decree, he had only to aſk 
of heaven that he might enjoy peace during the ap- 
pointed time of his lite, | 

Beroſus makes mention of this Balad, king of Ba: 
bylon. But the prophet Iſaiah, who ſpoke by Di- 
vine, and of courle inlallible, inſpiration, was ſo con- 
vinced of the truth of the prophecies, that he com- 
mitted them to writing, and lett them to the judg- 
ment and evidence of poſterity. There were twelve 
more that did the ſame; and it appeared, from events, 
that, in all caſes, good or ill, the accompliſhment 
exactly correſponded with the prophecy. 

When Hezekiah had ſurvived in peace the inter. 
val already mentioned, he paid the debt of nature, in 


Teſtimony 
of Beroſus 
concerning 


Balad. 


Confirma- 
tion of the 
prophecies, 


of his reign. 
| CHAP: IVV. 


Succeſſion of Maneſſeh, an impious prince, but after- 
wards reclaimed through means of the Babyloniſh cap- 
tivity. Is ſucceeded by his ſon Amon, from whom the 
crown devolves to Jojftah. 


HEN Manaſſch, the fon of Hezekiah, by 
Hephzibah, a native of Jeruſalem, aſcended 
the throne of his father, he deviated from his con- 
duct in every inſtance, both of religion and govern- 
ment. Influenced by the example of thole around 
him, and open to the flattery ol lycophants, who were 
averle to the reformation effected by Hezekiah, he 
ruſhed into the commiſſion of the moſt daring im- 
pieties, and all thoſe idolatrous abominations, for 
- which the ſevereſt judgments had been denounced 
profligate , . oP. ; 
und aban. And inflicted on the Ilraclites upon ſeveral occaſions. 
doned prince He was ſo daring as to prophane the holy temple it- 
ſelf: nay, his example, as it were, infected not only 
the city in which he reſided, but ſpread a conta- 
gion throughout his dominions. 

He began his reign with a contempt of the Divine 
Being, and the perſecution of good and holy men, 
who would not conform to his abominations. Nay, 
he embrued his hands in the very blood of the pro- 
phets (a), inſomuch that a day ſcarcely paſſed in 
which ſome or other of them were not put to death, 

ſo that the ſtreets of Jeruſalem were crimſoned with 
their gore. Theſe horrid enormities called ſo loud to 
heaven for vengeance, that prophet was ſent after 
prophet, both to the king and people, with admoni- 
tions to them to repent in time of their neglect of the 
Divine worſhip, and to return to their duty, upon 
the peril of ſuffering the like calamities for the ſame 
tranigrefiions, for which their brethren, the Iſraelites, 
had tuffered before. 

But they turned a deaf ear to the reaſonable warn- 
ing and advice of the prophets; till at length they 
tound their menaces attended with thoſe dreadtul 
eſlects, which, by a timely attention, and due reform- 
ation, might have been prevented. 

Upon their perſiſting in their impious and iniqui- 
tous courſes, the Almighty was plealed to punith 
them molt ſeverely, by the means of the king of Ba- 


Manalleh a 


His con- 
tempt of 
God, and 
cruelty to 


good men, 


an army into Judea that overcome and dellroyed the 
whole country, ſurprized Manaſſeh, and carried him 
away as a priſoner at his mercy, 

This diſtreſſed and degraded ſituation brought 
Manaſſeh to reflection, and rendered him fo ſenſible 
of his atrocious crimes, that he earneſtly beſought the 
Almighty to far to ſoften the hearts of his enemies, 
that they might treat him with ſome degree of lenity 
and humanity. The Almighty was pleated in mercy 
vpon re- to hear his prayer, ſo that he was releaſed by the king 
pentanee r= of Babylon, and reinſtated in the government of 
Kingdom Judra. . . 1 

Upon his arrival at Jeruſalem, through the cle- 


NManaſſeh 
overcome, 
and carried 
captive into 
babylon. 


2 Chron. 33 


OO — 


(a) Among theſe was the prophet Iſaiab, who was now up- 
wards of an hundted years of age, In the late reign he was in 
great eit-em at court; and bei: g himſelf of the blood royal, he 
thoucht it more incumbent on him to endeavour to reclaim Ma- 
n:{1.kC rom his degenerate and w.cked courſes, But this fo 
exaſperatee the King againſt him, that, inſtead of paying any 


the fifty-fifth year of his lite, and twenty-ninth year 


bylon and Chaldea, who made war upon them, ſent 


ANTIQUITIES or Tnz JEWS. 
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mency of the conqueror, he exerted his utmoſt abili. 
ties to make every poſlible atonement tor his former 
crimes. His late conduct was totally reverſed, and 
he icemed wholly intent on the advancement of reli. 
gion and virtue. He purified the city, and conſe- 
crated the temple atreih, and made it the buſineſs of c. 
his lite to manitelt a due reverence and gratitude to- @* 
a ar" * x 9 *Q1 2 1 
wards his Divine Protector. Conſcious that his former tai na. 
mal-adminiſtration had, in a great meaſure, been the "i. 
cauſe of the miſeries which his people had endured, © 
heendeavoured to effect a reformation amongſt them 
both by his example and authority. He cauſed an 
altar to be erected, agrecable to the directions of 
Moles, and offered upon it daily oblations. 
When he had reſtored religion to its original ſtate 
and purity, he attended to the fortify ing of Teruſa- Ate: 
lem, made the neceſſary reparations in the old walls, e. 
and, as a farther ſccurity, encompaſſed them with © mY 
new ones. He erected ſæveral ſtrong and lofty towers, 
and provided the out works with ſtores and ammu- 
nition, In a word, his general conduct was ſo re- 
formed, that, from the inſtant of his return to his 
duty to God and his ſubjects, he was regarded as one 
of the happieſt of princes. He died after holding 2" 
the government fitty-five years, and in the ſixty- © 
leventh year of his age, and was buried in his own sc 
garden. The crown devolved to his fon Amon, by. 
whom he had by Emalſema, of the city of Jabat. 
This prince, following the pernicious example of 
his father's early life, and indulging himſelf in the * 
lame licentious courles, was ſoon arreited by the hand *** 
of Juſtice; a conſpiracy, being formed againſt him 
by his own domeſtics, who cut him off in the twenty- 
tourth year of his age, and the ſecond of his reign. 
The people, however, took care to avenge his mur- 
der, by putting to death all thoſe who were any ways 
concerned in it. His remains were depoſited in the v 
monument of his father, and he was ſucceeded on the {va 
throne by his fon Joſiah, a youth who had attained yin 
to his eighth year, | 


| CHAP. IV. 
Inſtances of Fofiab's zeal for the eſtabliſhment of tht 


true religion, and extirpation of idolatry. 


of be mother of Joſiah was a native of Boſcath, 
and her name was Jedida. He was a prince 
eminently poſſeſſed of the moſt amiable and virtuous 
diſpoſition, and ſeemed inclined to follow the example 
of David, throughout the whole courle of his con- ,...., 
duct, in the promotion of the religion and laws of leu 
his country. Before he had compleated his twelfth «"=* 
year, he gave an inſtance of his piety, by ſuppreſling 0g 
the worſhip of idols, and reltoring the people to the 
religion of the true God. Such of the ordinances of 
his predeceſſors as he found productive of ill conſe- 
quences he aboliſhed ; ſuch inſtitutions as were ex- 
pedient he retained; and to thoſe which required alte- 
rations he made amendments, which would have con- 
ferred honour on the moſt conſummate wiſdom, and 
the experience of advanced years. 

Having made this reform in the city of Jeruſalem 
and its environs, he next made a progreſs throughout 
his dominions, firmly reſolved-to purge religion from 
all thoſe corruptions which had been introduced in 
the 3 reigns. He cauſed all the groves and 
altars, together with the carved and molten images 
which his apoſtate predeceſſors had ſet up, to be de- 
ſtroyed. By theſe means the people were drawn from 
the vanity of their ſuperſtitions, to a reverence ot 
the exerciſe of the worſhip of the only true God, 
and for the uſe and cuſtom of burnt-offerings and 
other facrifices upon the altar. 

He alſo appointed certain magiſtrates and commil- * 
ſioners for the regulation of manners, and deciding 1550 
matters of a private concern, in order to preſer ve 
good government, and an impartial adminiſtration of r 
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attention to his remonſtrances, he cauſed him to be apprehended, 
and, to make his t: rture both more lingering and exquiũte, ha 
him ſawn aſunder with a wooden ſaw; and to this it is probable 
che author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrws refers, when he 18y5, 
they were /awed aſunder. Heb. xi. 37. 
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His attention was next directed to the reparation of 
the temple, for which purpoſe he deputed commiſ- 
lioners throughout his dominions, to receive — 
butions of gold and filver, from thoſe who were 2 
ling to promote the deſign; but leaving all his u 7 
jects at full liberty, that they might have no cauſe of 
complaint. I he contributions being brought in, and 
depoſited in the trealury, Amaziah, the governor ot 
the city, Shaphan, the 1ecretary, Joah, the recorder, 
and idilkiah, the high-prieſt, were appointed to en- 
gage workmen, provide materials, and regulate the 
cx pences of the intended repalrs. This gave rile to 

#9 the rebuilding of the temple, and the erecting ot a 
3 laiting monument to the politerity of the king's piety 
* and bounty. 


Hilkiah, the high-prielt, toapply what gold and ſilver 
there remained aiter the charge ot the neceſſary re- 
pairs ot the temple Was detrayed, in the tormation of 
cups, chalices, goblets, and other veſſels and utenſils, 
tor the pertormance of ſacred tervices, He likewile 
ordered that all the gold and ſilver remaining in the 
trealury mould be brought out, and applied to the 
{ame purpolc. 


The repairs of the temple being compleated, and 


all expences detrayed, Hulkiah,, in contormity to 
the king's orders, took out the money tor the pur- 
pole of converting it into veſſels tor the uſe ot the tem- 
ple; and, upon removing the gold, happened to dil- 
cover the lacred book ot Moles (a). This he took 
ders Out, and gave to Shaphan, the king's ſecretary, to pe- 
rule, who, upon reading them over, wentrto the king, 
. accompanied by Hilkiah, who told him, that he had 
oth executed all his commands relative to the reparation 
of the temple, and at the ſame time preſented the book 
to him in great form, aſſuring him what it was, and 
where they had found it. | 
The king ordered Shaphan to read a part of the 
contents, which being done, he rent his robes, in 
dread of the heavy curſes denounced againſt a wick- 
ed generation, In the height ot his affliction he de- 
fired the lecretary, with Hilkiah, and ſeveral prieſts 
who were preſent, to go to the propheteſs Huldah, the 
wite of Shallum, a man of eminence, and unite their 
n endeavours to prevail upon her to make interceſſion 
W:.: with God for pardon towards himſelf and his ſubjects. 
lc told them there was great reaſon to apprehend 
= © that the venegeance of heaven would fall upon the 
= preſent generation as a puniſhment for the iniquity of 
their progenitors, and particularly their negle& and 
contemptot the laws of Moſes; and that, without ob- 
taining a reconciliation, they ſhould be diſperſed over 
thetace of theearth, and terminate their lives in miſery. 
Hilkiah, with thoſe who were appointed to accom- 
pany him, immediately repaired to the propheteſs, 
and having related the cauſe of the king's affliction, 
and his earneſt deſire of her interceſſion with heaven 
in behalf of him and his ſubjects, ſhe bade them re- 
turn him this anſwer; “ That the ſentence already 
pronounced was not to be recalled on any ſupplica- 
tion or interceſſion whatever. That the people 
eee. 3% wn d - 5 3 
1% Were to be baniſhed from their own country, and 
„ puniſhed, for their diſobedience, with the loſs of 
all human comforts. That the judgment was irre- 
vocable, tor their obſtinately perſiſting in their ſu- 
perſtitious and idolatrous practices, notwithſtand- 
„ 1ng lo many warnings to a timely repentance, and 
: the menacing predictions of the prophets, it they 


perievered in their abominations.“ 

This unchangable decree was to ſhew, by the 
event, that there is a juſt and over-ruling Diſpoſer 
of all Things, and the predictions which he delivered 
by the means of the prophets, will be infallibly veri- 
ied, as the certain indications of his whole will re. 
Ipecting mankind. The prophtteſs. added. Tell 
the king, however, that, in conſideration of his own 


3 ͤ 


BL 


(a) Whether it was the whole Pentateuch, or the Bcok of 
zeuteronomy only, which the high-prieſt found in the temple, 
1s uncertain but it is generally agreed, that the part, which 
Shaphan read to the king, was taken out of the Book of Deu- 
©onvmy, and not without ſome probability; that the xxviiith, 
kt, and xxxth chapters, were that portion of ſcripture which 
tne lecretary, who (as we are told 2 Kings xxii. 8.) had read the 


book wR_ broughtirto the king, thought proper, upon this 
0. 12. 


joliah, in the eighteenth year of his reign, directed | 
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ſyrian bondage, in order to diſſuade them from con- 


brace the pure religion of their forefathers, accord- 


THE JEW S. 

pious and virtuous example, the judgment ſhall be 
averted from the people during his days; but that the 
day of his death ſhall be the eve of their final de. 
ſtuction.“ 

As ſoon as Joſiah received this meſſage from the 
propheteſs, he immediately diſpatched meſſengers to 
the ſeveral cities within his dominions, commanding ene 
all the prieſts and Levites, and men of all ages and dhe temple, 
conditions, to repair with the utmoſt {ſpeed to Jeru- where the 
lalem. Thele orders being obeyed, and the people ls 8 
aſſembled, the king went to the temple, where, in ling and 
the hearing of the whole multitude; he cauſed the people 
laws of God, as contained in the books of Moſes, 94% by | 
to be diſtinctly read; after which he bound himſelf e 
and the people, with their univerſal conſent, by a molt of i. 
lolemn £4. itrictly to oblerve every article con- 
tained in the ſacred books, reſpecting the laws and 
religion eſtabliſhed by Moſes. This ſolemn oath 
was tollowed by prayers and oblations for the Divine 
bleſſing and protection. 

The king ſtrictly enjoined the high-prieſt to take 
a particular account of the plate and veſſels in the 
temple, and to caſt out ſo many of them as they jv" *< 
ſhould find to have been dedicated by any of his an- tjrpate ido- 
ceſtors to 1dolatrous ſervices. T hoſe that were found lay. 
were reduced to duſt, and in that ſtate thrown into 
the air. All the prieſts were likewiſe put to death 
that were not of the ſtock Aaron. 

Having effected this reformation in Jeruſalem, Jo- 
ſiah made a progreſs throughout his whole domini- 
ons, where he deſtroyed all the relics of Jeroboam's 
luperſtition and idolatry, and burnt the bones of 
falſe prophets upon the very altar which that impious 
king had fet up. Of this we have taken notice be- 
fore, as well as the intervention of the prophet with 
a prediction in the hearing of the multitude, at the 
time when Jeroboam was Offering ſacrifice, © That 
one of the race of David, Joſiah by name, was to 
do this.” The prediction was verified, by the event, 
three hundred and ſixty- one years after it was foretold. 

So ardent was the zeal ot Joſiah tor extending the 
great work of reformation, that he went in perſon 
to ſeveral of the Iſraelites, who had eſcaped the Al- 


ſoſtah's ef- 


tinuing in ſuperſtition, and prevail with them to em- 


ing to the long eſtabliſhed cuſtom ot their country. 
Nor did he reſt here, but cauſed the towns and 
villages to be ſearched for the diſcovery of any re- 
mains of idolatrous practices that might he con- 
cealed. The very figures of the hories over the - 
porch of the temple, which their forefathers had 
dedicated to the fun, and all the monuments to 
which the people had aſcribed Divine honour, were, 
by his ſpecial order, taken away and deltroyed. 
Having thus. purged the . . nation from ido- 
latry, and fully reſtored the true worſhip of the 
one only and true God, he called an aſſembly of 
the people at Jeruſalem for the purpoſe of celebrating 
the paſlover, the time for that teitival being near at 1 4 
hand. On this occaſion the king gave out of his cal rhg 
own ſtore, for paſchal ſacrifices, thirty goats, a thou- patſover. 
ſand lambs, and three thouſand oxen. The heads 
of the prieſts preſented to the others of the lacer- 
dotal order two thouſand ſix hundred lambs; and 
the chiefs of the Levites gave to their tribes five 
thouſand lambs, and five hundred oxen. A lolemn 
ſacrifice was made of theſe victims according to the 
precepts of Moſes, and the ceremony was performed 
under the direction of the prieſts. From the time of 
the prophet Samuel to that day there had never been 
a feſtival celebrated with equal ſolemnity; tor this 
had the allowed preference, becauſe the whole was 
conducted in rick conformity to the very letter of the 
laws, and the preciſe mode of their foretathers. Jo- 
ſiah, after the accompliſhment of a work of ſuch mo- 


2 Kines 23. 
2 Chron. 35 


occaſion, to turn to; for therein is contained a renewal of the 
covenant which Moſes, as mediator, had made between God 
and the people of Iſrael at Mount Iſoreb; and therein are thoſe 
threats and terrible comminations to the tranſgreſſors of the law, 
whether prince or people, which affected Joſiah ſo much; and 
which Moſes had given to the L.evi.es to put cn the fide of the co- 
venant, that it might be there for @ witneſs againſt the tranſgreſ- 
ſors of it. Deut. xxxi. 25, 26. 


q ment 
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Death of Joſiah by an arremb, in an engagement with 
Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt. Feboa bag, his ſon and 
ſucceſſor, is carried captive into gp, and dies tere. 
The tiny of that country delivers tie government ts 
Feboialtiin. ' 


ſe” FER Goor after the celebration of the paſſover, Pha- 
Lxpetivon O rah - Necho, kingot Egypt, advanced witha pow- 
of the king erful army towards the Euphrates, againſt the Miedes 
ack and Babylonians, who had tubverced the Affyrian 
Nieles and empire, With à deſign of making himlelt matter ot 
Babyloni= Alla. When he came to Megiddo, a town within 
* the dominions of Joliah, he retuſed him paſſage 
through his country, in an expedition againit the 

Medes. Ihe Egyptian upon this ſent an herald, to 
give Joſiah to underſtand, that he entertained not a 
thought of hoſtility towards him, and that his only 
deſign was to expedite his march towards the Eu- 
* phrates, deſiring him, at the ſame time, not to put him 
to the neceſſity of effecting that by force; which he 
wiſhed to do by courtely. / . 
Joſiah, notwithſtanding the very mild terms in 
which the herald's meſlage was couched, perſiſted in 
the denial of the paſſage, as it through the impulſe 
F- of a fatality that was to bring on his diſſolution. For, 
8JPt Falls putting his army in a poſture to diſpute the paſlage, 
Abattle en- And riding up and down from wing to wing, to ant- 


Joh ih re- 
tuſes the 
king of E- 


ſue;, and mate his men, an arrow, from the bow of an Egyp- 
Joan tian, gave him a mortal wound. He immediately 
wounded, commanded a retreat to be {ounded for his army, re- 


turned to Jeruſalem, and there expired. He was in- 
Dios univer- terred, with great funeral pomp, in the ſepulchre of 
ally repret- his anceltors, in the thirty-ninth year of his age, and 
2 -thirty-firtt ot his reign. Never did a king die more 
univerſally regretted by his ſubjects: the lamentations 
for his lols wereas univerlal when dead, as had been 
their affections for his perſon when living. Jeremiah, 
the prophet, compoſed an elegy upon the occaſion, 
which is extant at this day. This prophet foretold 
the approach of the Babyloniſh captivity, and the ca- 
lamitics of our days, and alſo, like liaiah, committed 
his predictions to writing, for the information of 
poſterity. Nor was Jeremiah the only prophet who 
toretold thele melancholy events; for Ezekiel alſo 
left behind him, in writing, two books of prophecies, 
concerning the ſameevents. I heletwo prophets were 
of the |&erdotal line. Jeremiah reſided at Jerula- 
lem, from the thirteenth year of the reign of Joſiah, 
to the time of the deſtruction ot the temple and city, 
of which we ſhall treat in due order, 

On the death of Joſiah, his fon J ehoahaz ſucceeded 
laceceds jo. to the government, in the twenty-third year of his 
ſioh. age, and kept his court ar Jeruſalem. His character 
An impious was the reverie of that of his father, and his mother's 
priviet* name was Hamutal, | 

1 he king of Egypt, on his return from the expedi- 
tion 2%ainit the Babylonians, ſent tor Jehoahaz to 
come to him, to a city called Hamath, in the country 
ot Syria, whither he had no ſooner arrived, than he 

Jehoahaz is Cauted him to be put in fetters, and delivered up his 
depoſed,and government to Eliakim, his elder brother, by the 
— eb lame father, on condition of his changing his name 
to Jehoiakim, and paying the Egyptian monarch an 

| annual tribute of an hundred talents of filver, and 
Dies cane Ohe Of gold. (a) Jehoahaz was carried captive into 
in Egypt. Þ,2ypt, where he finiſhed his lite in diſgrace and mi- 
lery, having reigned in Jeruſalem three months and 

ten days. The mother ot Tehoiakim was a native of 
T her name Zabida. He was a prince as 


PrediQ bons 
of the Ba- 
byloniſh 
captivity, by 
he prophets 
Jeremiah 


and Ezekiel 


Jehoahaz 


Raman; 


(a) Id is very probable the prophet Jeremiah had regard to 
this taxation when, 1a his mourntul complaint of Jeruſalem, 
he fays, ** She that was great among the nations, and princeſs 
among the provinces ; how is it ſhe is become tributary ?” 
Lam. i. 1. 

(%) Baruch, the ſon of Neriah, and grandſon of Maaſeiah, 
was af an illuſtrious birth, and of the tribe of Judah, Ceraiah, 
his biother, had a corftderable employment in the court of 
king ZLedexian, but himielf kept cloſe to the perſon of Jere- 
11412, and was his meſt faithful diſciple; though his adherence 


— 
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ment and importance to the nation in general, enjoyed 
his government in honour, peace, and plenty, till he 
cloſed his lite in the tollowing manner. 


= 


deſtitute of religion as of humanity, having neither 


reverence tor God, nor regard tor man. it 1 
to 
HH the 

Nebuchadnex zar, ting of Babylon, vaving defeated Hie 

king of Hhpt, makes ihe king of Judan vis iributory, Ne 

Feremiay ferelells the calaminies aitendant on Febery. / 

kim, ( 
Fa the fourth year of the reign of Jchotakim, king Co 

of Judah, Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. | 
advanced with a mighty army to Carchabeſa, a City dic 
bordering on the Euphrates, with a reſolution cr ns 
making war upon Pharaoh. Necho, king of Egypt tat. 
who, at that time, held all Syria under ſubjection. Bal 
The Egyptian, ſenſible ot the power of his adver- N. lays late 
ſary, took the held with a formidable body of forces, n flo 
in order to oppoſe him; but coming to action, was 8 
obliged to retreat, with the lols of many thoulands of lee DOC 
his men. Ihe victorious Babylonians paſled the Ky. and 
phrates, and ſubdued the whole country of Syria ua CIT) 
as tar as Peluſium, ]udea only excepted, ; to the ſuc CAP 

In the fourth year ot Nebuchadnezzar, and eighth ekitcar. inh. 
of Jehoiakim, the former made an expedition, with a ret captive beit 
powerful army, againſt J udea, threatning the inhabi- w Babylon, Kin 
tants with the greateſt extremities, unleis they would #5. 
become tributary, as were thole of Syria in general, chu 
Jehoiakim, awed by theſe menaces, purchaled peace — 
tor a certain ſum of money, which was duly paid for . and 
the ſpace of full three years; but the year enſuing, rw u 
upon the credit of an idle report, that the king ot 

gypt was advancing againſt Nebuchadnezzar, c- Nb 
hotakim retuſed to pay him tribute any longer. He CY 
tound himſelf, however, milerably diſappointed in 
his hopes; tor the Egyptians, fearful ot the power 'Þ 
ot the Babylonians, declined rhe conteſt, 

The prophet Jeremialrhad repeatedly foretold this apÞ! 
event, and pointed out the folly of Jehoiakim, in fe- Luce, 
lying on the aſſiſtance of the Egyptians, He like- . ; firſt 
wile preſaged the fate of Jeruſalem, that it would be :::4. np 
luddenly deſtroyed by the Babylomans; and the king . te Ban. Jeru 

l — N — 8 — a 10 io. f 
himſelf taken captive. But the inhabitants of Jeru- nas, mild 
ſalem, inſtead of being duly impreſſed with the aw- be c: 
tul prediction of Jeremiah, treated it with contemp- to a 
tuous ridicule. Nay a charge was exhibited againit liver 
the prophet to the king, as a mover of ſedition; and „ ;- LOW; 
being ultimately reterred tothe deciſion of the coun -- ut 
cil, the majority were for pronouncing ſentence of- Kind 
death. The elders, however, ſeeing the matter in its the 
true light, would by no means agree to ſo rigorous year 
a punithment. Their prudent advice was tor diſ- COM! 
charging Jeremiah the court; obſerving, that he was Iboischia CITY» 
not the only prophet that had toretold the calamities mide price. DOUT 
of Jeruſalem, as Micah, and teveral others, had done 1 a der by de. eight 
the ſame betore him, without being ſubjected to the ——— .. 
cenſure or puniſhment of government, but, on the Were 
contrary, honoured and careſſed, as bearing a Divine 
commiſſidn. The council, prevailed on by this 
cool, though forcible, mode of reaſoning, gave up 
their former opinion, and revoked the ſentence the) Jeboi 
wiſhed to pals without due deliberation. 85 U? 

Jeremiah committed all his predictions to writing; ind 
and, upon a day of ſolemn faſting, when the multi- the 
tude were aſſembled in the temple, on the ninth N 
month of the fifth year of Jehoiakim, he read to the EI 
congregation thoſe predictions which related to the tt 
deſtruction of the temple, the city, and the peop l. RN , Tathe 
The rulers, alarmed at the denunciation, took the ebu. bind: 
book from the prophet, and ordered him, and Ba- eat Vatio 
ruch (4) his ſcribe, to abſcond, and conceal them- „dient. MANS, 
ſelvs trom public ſearch. The book was then cax- Th 
ried to the king, who ordered his ſecretary to read! his pr 
in the preſence of his friends. The king was 10 in- Periy 
cenſed at the contents, that he rent the book, threw 7 ab 

| ' | 121 
tenipX 

to his maſter drew upon him ſeveral perſecutions; and a great him, 
deal of bad treatment. 5 time 

The book called Baruch is introduced with an hiſtorical pte- religi- 
face, wherela it is related, that Baruch, beiag then at Babylon, cren 


did, in the name of the captive king aud his people, draw uf 
an epittle, and afterwards read it to them. for their approbatien 5 
and that, together with it, they ſent a collection of money i 
the high prieſt at Jeruſalem, for the maintenauc? of the dan) 
ſactiſces. | X 


(a) 
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t into the fire, and commanded Jeremiah and Baruch | 
* be immediately brought to him and puniſhed; but 
they had abſconded. 


SKA. VII. 


Neluchadnezzar lays waſte Jeruiſule. Puts Jehciakim 
to death, and @QpPonits I jon Jebciachin to He ſuc- 


ceſſion. 


OON after the king of Babylon made an exped1- 
> tion againſt Jehoiakim, who, alarmed at the pre - 
diction ot the prophet, received him with his army 
into the city, and lulled, as it were, into a kind of 
tatal ſecurity, remained wholly inactive. 'Buc.the 
Babylonian, upon his admittance into the city, V10- 
Neuhid- Jared the covenant previouſly made, and put the 
1% gower of the youth of Jeruſalem, together with the 
e king himſelt, tothe ſword. He then commanded his | 
pu Jb9- body to be thrown before the walls without burial, 


1 
kin toceats) 


and conſtituted Jehoiachin, his ſon, king, both of the 
an, city and country, in his ſtead. He carried away 


chin 


q «fu Captive to Babylon three thoutand of rhe principal 


be, inhabitants, among whom was the prophet Ezekiel, 
Level” being at that time a youth. This was the end of 


12 king Jehoiakim, who lived thirty-fix years, and 
reigned eleven. He was ſucceeded by his fon Ichoia- 
chin. His mother was a native of Jeruſalem, whole 
name was Nehuſta. He reigned only three months 


and ten days. 


CHAT. . . 


Nebuchadrezzar violates his faith in impriſoning Jeboia- 
chin, aud the heads of the people of Jeruſalem. 


1 king of Babylon ſoon repented his having 
placed Jchotachin on the throne of Jeruſalem, 
apprehending that, in revenge tor his perlidious prac- 
tice, in the lite ot his father, he would embrace the 
firſt opportunity of ſtirring up {edition and tumult. 
leres Upon this reflection he diſpatched an army to inveſt 
bekezrd YY Jeruſalem. Ichoiachin, being a prince of a juſt and 
the Pabylo- © .. P TY . 

was, mild dilpoſition, and unwilling that the city ſhould 
be expoled to deſtruction on his account, entered in- 
to a treaty with Nebuchadnczzar's deputies for de- 
livering up the city, upon condition, chat neither the 
town itlelf, nor the inhabitants, ſhould ſuſtain any 
injury. The treaty was ratified, and his mother and 
kindred delivered up as hoſtages to the deputies for 
the due performance ot the articles. But before a 
year elapied, the king of Babylon violated his faith, 
commanded his officers to ſecure all the youths of the 
TEES... and all artificers in general, and bring them 
Fe rin. bound to him. Their number was ten thouſand 
ze: by Ne. eight hundred and thirty-two, amongſt whom were 
b:natzezn Jeholachin himſelf, his mother and kindred, who 
885 were detained in cuſtody by the king's command. 


oF - if Wo Ti 


Jeboiachin depoſed, and Zedekiahadvanced to the throne. 

Upon bis violating bis cath, Nebuchadnezzar again 
nvejrs feruſaleta. Zedekiah oppoſes the councils of 
the prophet Jeremiah, | 


EHOLACHIN being till detained in cuſtody (a), 
the King ot Babylon appointed Zedekiah, his 
ftlather's brother, to the government in his place, 
binding him, by a folema oath, to attempt no inno- 
cen, ne, nor enter into any league with the Egyp- 
couditious, TI Ang. | 
Though Zedekiah was no ſtranger to the fate of 
his predeceſlors tor their impieties, he followed their 
pernicious example in the practice of the molt de- 
teliable abominations. Jo this he was inſtigated by 
a linularity of diſpoſition and manners in his co- 
ten porartes, and the ſycophants who ſurrounded 
him. Indeed, an univerſal depravity ſeemed at this 
time to prevail. Such being the declenſion of true 
religion, and the prevalence of vice and immorality, 
Jeremiah, the propher, freq uently warned the kingof. 


, 
Cilay 


— — 


(a Jehotachia continued in priſon till the death of Nebu- 
cheducEEEr; but when his ſon ſuccceded to the throne, he not 
Ch elated him from bis impriſonment, (which had continued 
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the evil tendency of his impious courſes, and admo- I 
niſhed him to a retormation. He alio pointed out to Ji 
him the danger, as well as tolly, of relying on the miſ- den of 
repretentations ot thole about him, or the predic. esa 
tions ot talle prophets, all ot which would eventually i?“ 
prove as deluſive as that relpetting the Exyptiens e 
overcoming the Babylonians. Zedekiah admitted rhe 
propriety or the prophet's oblervation and advice, 
and that it was congqucive to his beit intereit; but 
tuch was the influence oi the wicked ſuggeſtious and 
corrupt principles of thoſe with whom he was molt 
intimate, as to efface any-good impreſſion that migh 
have been wrought on him by the falutary countri 
ot the prophet! | 
Ezekiel, being at this very time in Babylon, fore. 
told the deſtruction ot the temple, and the calamities 
attendant on the people, and ſent his predictions in 
writing to Jerujalem. The two prophets exactly 
correiponded as to the taking the city by torce, and 
Zedekiah's being carried away captive; while there 
was an apparent diſagreement between Ezekiel's 
foretelling that Zedekiah ſhould not lee Babylon, and 
Jeremiah's affirming that the king himſelf ſhould 
carry him priſoner there. This ſeeming inconſiſt- fer. 33. 
ency, or at leait diverſity of expreſflion, induced Ze- org ae 
dekiah to doubt the truth ot all the particulars in . 
which they agreed; though the things roretold came ditign of 
to pals exactly according to their prophecies, as we we proph<ts 
ſhall render evident in their proper places. 1 
After an alliance of eight years between the kings 
of Babylon and Judah, the latter violated the treaty, Zedekiah 
and went over to the interett of the Egyptians, not bs 
doubting but that thoſe two powers united, would be reid to 
able to cruſh the imperious Nebuchadnezzar. But che Exye- 
the Babylonian no ſooner received intelligence of 
this revolt than he advanced with his army againſt 
Zedekiah, laid his country delolate, forced his cita- 
dels, and proceeded immediately to the liege of le- gain be- 
rulalem. The Egyptian, hearing of the critical ficged. 
ſituation of his ally, poſted away to his rcliet, at the 
head of a powerful army, with a retolution to at- 
tempt the raiſing the ſiege. Nebuchadnezzar, upon 
intelligence of his march and deſign, drew off his 
army, met the Egyptians, gave them battle, van- 4e bine of 
quiſhed, put them to flight, and drove them out of babs len“ 
all Syria. In ccnlequence of this temporary depar- vve:comes 
ture from the ſiege of Jeruſalem, the falte prophets West- 
again plied Zedekiah with their deluſions, intimating, 
that the king of Babylon would no longer wage war 


Cons. 


Teruſalem 


T.edel:iah 


captivity would return; and all the plate and trea- P. 
ſure, which had been carried away, would be re- 
{tored to the temple. | 
But Jeremiah contradicied their groundleſs afſe- 
verations, peremptorily charged them with impoſture 
and deluſion, and affirmed that ** The king of Ba- ſeremiah 
again, deſtroy the inhabitants by tamine, carry uno" 
* away thoſe that remained into captivity, rifle their tex 
private property, and {poll their temple: nay, that Pabylonith 
he would lay it in aſhes, utterly overthrow their 2 
city, and, laitly, they ſhould ſerve him and his 
* poſterity ſeventy years.” The prophet added, that, 
* On the expiration of that term, the Medes and ? 
* Perſians ſhould deliver them from bondage, by 
* the utter extinction of the Babylonith empire; that 
then they ſhould be diſmiſſed, return to their na- 
* tive land, rebuild the temple, and reſtore jJeruia- 
lem.“ Theſe important ceclarations of the pro- 
phet had great effect on the minds of the people in 
eneral: but the leading men, and thote who were 
— in impiety, and abandoned to the gratifica- 
tions of ſenſual deſires, pronounced them the effu- 
ſions of a diſtempered brain, and treated them ac- 
cordingly. | 
As Jeremiah was on his journey towards Anathoth, 
the place of his birth, about twenty furlengs diſtant 
from Jeruſalem, he was met on the way by one of the 
rulers, who took him into cuſtody on pretence that 
he was a deſerter, and going over to the king of 


—_— 


reſpect, allowing him an honourable maintenance, and giving 
bim the precedence of all other princes in Babylon. The pro» 


thiity-teven years), but treated him with great humanity and 


phecy of Jeremiah, however, was amply fullilled, he ſpending 
the remainder of his days ia the place cf his captivity, 


Babylon. 


with him or his people, nor remove them from their gill amuted 
own country into Babylon, and that thoſe then in by fe pro- 


* bylon would renew tne war, beſiege Jerutalem torete!ls the 


lem, and the 
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Jeremiah 
is tortured 
and 7 in- 
priſoned. 


Nebuchad- 
nerrat a- 

gain inveſts 
Jeruſalem, 


Jeremiah's 
couaſel to 
the multi- 
tude. 


Jeremiah 
is caſt ina 
miry pit, 


his life by ſuffocation. 
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Babylon. The prophet diſowned the charge, and 
averred that he was going to the place of his na- 
tivity; but the ruler, perliſting ia his acculations, 
carried him before ſome magiſtrates, who, after 
examination, ſentenced him to torture, andatterwards 
to impriſonment, in which he continued ſome time, 
In the ninth year of the reign of Zedekiah, on the 
tenth day of the tenth month, the king of Babylon 
made a ſecond expedition againſt Jeruſalem, laid 
ſiege to it eighteen months, and proſecuted the at- 
tack with the utmoſt vigour. The place, however, 
made an obſtinate reſiſtance againſt very powerful al- 
ſailants; and though there prevailed, at the fame 
time, amongſt the inhabitants, both a peſtilence and 
famine, the army exerted themſelves in a moſt extra- 
ordinary manner. In this poſture of affairs Jere- 
miah, in priſon, exhorted the multitude to open the 
ates, and receive the Babylonians into the city, as 
the only expedient to ſave themſelves, their families, 


and the town, from inevitable ruin. He aſſured them 


that thoſe who remained in the city mult expect to pe- 
riſh either by famine or the ſword, whereas thoſe 
who fled out to the enemy would fave their lives. 
But the heads of the people, notwithſtanding the 
extremity to which they were reduced, were ſo far 
from attending to the prophet's counſel, that they re- 
preſented him to the king as a lunatic, a mutineer, 
and one who intimidated the people by vague con- 
jectures, and frantic repreſentations; ſuggeſting, at 
the ſame time, that the garriſon was able to defend 
the place to the laſt extremity, if their ardour was 
not abated by a-prognoſtication of imaginary evils. 
Though the king was, in his own nature, neither il- 
liberal nor cruel, yet, to obviate a diſpute with the 
rulers at ſo critical a juncture, he left them to dil- 
pole of the prophet at their option. Having there- 
tore gained the moſt deſirable point, they haſtened 
to the priſon, took out Jeremiah, and let him down 
into a boggy pit, with a deſign to put an end to 


tion, a favourite ſervant of the king, by birth an 

{thiopian, haſlened and informed him ot the treat- 
ment and ſituation of the prophet, and offered it as 
his humble opinion, that the rulers had not done 
well in aggravating his misfortunes, by expoſing 
him to a death more grievous than that he could ex- 
pect trom his chains. 

The king, prevailed on by the generous repreſen- 
tation of his favourite, repented his leaving the pro- 
phet to the diſcretion of his enemies, and therefore 
ordered the Ethiopian to take with him thirty truſty 
men of his own guards, with all neceſſary imple- 


ments, and uſe every poſſible and ſpeedy endeavour 


Delivered 
by means 
of an 
Ethiopian, 


Conſulted 
hy Z<de- 
kiah. 


The pro- 
phet's ad- 
vice. 


deceived us, in declaring that the kin 


to extricate the prophet from his proven deplorable 
ſituation. The ſervant vbeyed his orders, and re- 
leaſed the prophet, who was ſoon after privately con- 
ducted to the king, who enquired of him, whether 
he could procure him relief under his preſent circum- 
ſtances. em replied, that * He could; but that 
the people would neither believe him, nor follow his 
counſel, as all his pretended friends were averſe to 
him, deemed him an impoſtor, and were continu- 
ally meditating the means of his deſtruction:“ But 
where are thoſe men (continued the prophet) who 
of Babylon 
would wage war no more againſt us? He added, that 
if he was open and ingenuous with him, his life 
might be at itake. The king then aſſured him, upon 
oath, that he would neither himſelf take away his 
lite, nor ſuffer any of his people to do it; upon which 
he took courage, and adviſed him by all means to de- 
liver up the city into the hands of the king of Ba- 
bylon. This, he told him, was the only means of 
ſecuring his own perſon, preventing the burning of 
the temple, and the demolition of the city: but if he 
purſued any other means, he was enjoined by Divine 
authority to aſſure him, he would entail upon himſelf, 
his family, and people, utter and inevitable deſtruc- 
ow, and be conlidered as the auchor of all their ca- 
amities. 

Jedekiah declared that he was diſpoſed to follow 
the advice given him, from a perſuaſion it was condu- 
cive to the public good; but expreſſed his fears leſt 


thole of his own country, who were already gone 


over to the Babylonians, ſhould accuſe him to the 
king of Babylon, and thereby endanger his life. The 


While he was in this condi- 


| to the inevitable neceſſity of a ſurrender. 


Bork. 1 


prophet diſſuaded him from harbouring any ſuch ſuf. 
picion, and aſtured him, that it he delivered vp the 


city, neither himlelf, family, nor the temple, ſhuul; 
ſuſtain any injury. Upon theſe words Jeremiah was 
diſmiſſed by the king, who charged him by no mean. 
to diſcover what had paſſed between them, not 8 
to the rulers, if they ſhould come to a knowledge of 
his having been lent for; and it they ſhould enquire 
into the caule, to pretend that he craved permiſſion tg 
ſtand in his preſence, in order to {olicit his Enlarge 
ment. The prophet followed the king's injunctiy. 
and gave that antwer to thoſe who made enquiry con. 
cerning the buſineſs of his attendance. : 


E 


T he taking of Jeruſalem. Burning of the temple 
removal of the king and people 1 Babylon. 745 $a 
2 of bigb-prieſts. Nebuchadnezzar appoints Ge- 

aliah deputy-governor, who is afterwards taken 9 
by Iſhmael. The Egyptians carried captive to Baby. 
lon. Hiſtory of Daniel and his companions. Deal 
of Nebuchadnezzer, 


HE king of Babylon proſecuted the ſiege of g. 

Jeruſalem with great vigour. He erected tow- New 
ers in order to repel thoſe who ſtood upon the walls, "1 
The aſſailants, indeed, made every preparation for a 
general attack, while the place was defended with — 
equal reſolution by the beſieged, who had not only 
their enemies to encounter, but the complicated ca- 
lamities of peſtilence and famirie. They ſtood firm 
againſt both force and ſtratagem, oppoling invention 
to invention, as if the point in diſpute depended on 
military ſkill; the aſſailants being determined to take 
the city, and the beſieged reſolved to defeat their et- 
torts by every exertion of proweſs and ſkill in mar- 
tial manoeuvres. The conteſt was maintained for the 
{pace ot eighteen months, when, through want of 
proviſions, and numbers ſufficient to repel the vigo- 
rous attacks of the aſſailants, together with the in- 
ceſſant annoyance of darts, which the enemy diſ- T 
charged at them from the towers, they were reduced 


Thus was the city of Jeruſalem taken on the ninth 
day of the fourth month, in the eleventh year of the 
reign of Zedekiah, by the commanders to whom the 
buſineſs of the ſiege was committed by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, who at that time was at Reblatha. The names 
of theſe commanders were Nergelear, Aremantus, 
Emegar, Nabaſaris, and Echanampſaris. The city 
was taken about midnight; and when Zedekiah per- 
ceived the officers enter theremple, he took his wives, 
children, friends, and leading men, and with them 
fled out of the city through the deſert. When the 
Babylonians received intelligence of this eſcape from 
{ome revolters, they purſued them early next morn- 
ing, overtook and ſurrounded them at a place near 
Jericho. Zedekiah's companions, perceiving the ap- 
proach of the enemy, abandoned him, and diſperſed 
themſelves, ſeeking their only protection in flight. 
The king being thus deſerted, fell into the hands cf 
his enemies, with his wives and children, and the 
{mall remnant that adhered to him, all of whom _ 
were brought before Nebuchadnezzar. Zedekiah x» 
was no ſooner preſented to the king of Babylon, than; 
he reproached him as A covenant-breaker, and the 
moſt ungrateful of miſcreants, who, after he had 
depoſed Johoiachin, and advanced him to the throne, 
had uſed his power againſt the very man from whom 
he had received it.” He added, that The great Dil- 
poſer of all Events, as. a puniſhment for his trea- 
chery and ingratitude, had now reduced him to the 
abject ſtate of a vaſſal and prifoner to him whole li- 
berality he had ſo flagrantly abuſed,” 

After this ſevere, but juſt, reproach, he com- ann, 
manded his children and odhercaty to be put to death =", 
in his preſence; and then that Zedekiah's eyes ſhould © 
be put out, and the vanquiſhed prince carried as a 
dreadful ſpectacle in chains to Babylon, Thus were f = 
fulfilled the reſpective prophecies of Jeremiah and Fro”. 
Ezekiel, which Zedekiah diſregarded from a ſeemipg mb 
contradiction between them; the former foretelling E. 
that he ſhould be taken captive to Babylon, and ipeas 
to the king, face to face; and the larry: that be 
ſhould be carried away to Babylon, and not ſee wa: 
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which he could not do, as he was brought blind jj ſtrict charge ro Gedaliah ro ſee him amply provided 


thither. tor, made him ſeveral valuable prelents himielt, lett 5 
This may ſerve to convince the moſt ignorant and him, and returned to Babylon. Jeremiah took up 
Refletion incredulous of the power and wildom of the Al- his abode at Mizpah, having firit obtained of the 
of joLepny . 


” Ge ture. mighty, and the infallibility of his word reſpecting [} governor the liberty of Baruch, the fon of Neriah, 


geing events events in general. All the various dilpeniations of || a man of noble birth, and well veried in the language | 
his provideace concur to demoattrate the inmuta- ol his country, whom he fetccted as his COMPanion, lf 
bility of his goodnets and juſtice; ſo that hence we When the deferters, who nad ablconded jeruialen que jews 57 
may infer the danger and iolly of indulging'a diſbe. during the time ot the liege, heard of the burning and that were 1 
lief ot thoſe things which bear the ſanction ot Di- || ſacking of the city, and the return of the Buvylo- 2 | 1 
vine authority. : | nians into their own country, they repaired, from all gun; 5 
Thus became extinct the race of kings deicended || quarters where they had tecreted theinſelves, to Ge- . 
— from David, atter a ſucceſſion of twenty-one, in the || daliah, at Mizpah (%. The principal men among[t i þ | 
weten nom {pace of five hundred and titteen years, ſix months, them were Johanen, the ſon ot Careat, Jaazaniah, and 1 
paid. and ten days, including the twenty years or the re1gn Saralah, with lomecorthers. Deiices theſe was Iſhmaec], | | 
of Saul, who was of another tribe. a perlon of royal extraction, but of a baſe and de- WH 
After this lgnal victory, the king of Babylon ſent pravea diipoſition. This man, at the time of the 1 
Nebuzar-Adan, his commander in chief, to Jerulta- licge, fled to Bathal, king of the Ammonites, tor 1 i 
lem, with orders to rifle and burn the temple, and, || retuge, with whom he aiterwards continued. 1 
alter laying the city level with che ground, to carry Upon the application ot invie fugitives to Gedaliah, lf 9 
Thecity of AWAY the inhabitants captive to Babylon. $ Accord- he gave them encoutagement to continue there, and 4 1 
teufaiem, ingly, in the eleventh year of Zedekiah, Nebuzar— plant colonies, aſſuring them they might live quictly 1 1 | j 
fle. and Alan executed his commiſſion, rifled the temple, || withour the Jeait inter. uption or annoyance from the gi wih Fl 
Lade!“ taking away all the veſſels ot gold and ſilver, Solo- || Babylonians; and binding himfelt upon oath to al- whe Jews. i 
man's gorgeous laver, with the brazen pillars and lert their caule, it any man fhould pretume to give bj 
their chapiters, and the golden tables aud candletiicks. || them moleitation. He left them to make choice of | . 
ö Alter a general pillage he ſet fire to the temple, and the town or place of their reſidence, and offered to N 
then laid the palace and the city in aſhes. 4 his me- lend ſomcot his own people with them, to aſſiit in fit- bs. 
morable event occurred on the nrit day of the fitcth ting uptheir habitations; but admoniſhed them by no | ' | 
month, in the eleventh year ot the reign of Zedekiah, means to neglect the ſeaſon of providing tor the next 1 
and eighteenth of Nebuchadnezzar. vintage and harvelt, that they might not want corn Wt 
Upon the deſtruction ot Jeruſalem, and the tranſ- and oil the enſuing winter for their ſubſiſtence. Hav- 
5. Portation of the inhabitants, Nebuzar-Adan cook {| 10g given them this encouragement and aſſurance, he 
„en., With him priſoners, the high-prieſt, Seratah, and Se- |] lett every man at liberty to diſpote of himſelf in tuch 
react MME phaniah, next in facerdotal dignity ; three chief ſu— a manner as he might deem molt expedient. 
"+... Perintendants of the temple ; the firſt eunuch of the The report of Gedaliah's humanity and generoſity 
ym bed-chamber, with the king's lecretary; and other || towards the tugitives, who applied to him for pro- 
au, men of eminence, to the number of lixty ; all of tection, gained hin ſo great a reputation throughout 
whom were brought together to the king, then reſi- the countries that bordered on Judza, that the 1nha- 
dent at Reblathis, a city of Syria. The King com- bitants reſorted to him from all parts, and ſpeedily 


manded the heads of the high-prieſt, and the leading formed a conliderable colony, having land aſſigned 
men, to be ſtruck off in that city; but the aggregate || them in property, on condition of paying a ftipu-— 
body of priſoners, with Zedekiah himſelf, they car- || lated tribute to the king of Babylon. 


ried ro Babylon. Jehozaback, the high-prieſt, and Johanan, and the reſt of the principal men of the pe heads 
ion of Seraiah, that was put to death, was taken and || Jews, retaining the molt gratefu! ſenſe of the huma- de jews 
bound along with them. ; nity and generoſity of Gedaliah towards their fugi- ia vain ap- 
Having enumerated the ſucceſſion of kings in due tive countrymen, deemed it their incumbent duty, 4 
order from father to fon, I deem it neceſſary to ob- from a principle of the protoundeſt reſpect, to ad- fan upon 


lerve the fame method with reſpect to the high- || viſe him of a conſpiracy formed againit him by the + lüe. 


prieſts, who, from rimeto time, exerciſed the ſupreme king of the Ammonites, in conjunction with Iſhmacl, * 


i 

1 

| 1 
lacerdotal office. 2 who was to take him off by treachery, and, being of [ 
The firſt high-prieſt, after the building of Solo- the royal line, by that means ſeize on the government | 

Famer mon's temple, was Zadok. Then came his lon Ahi- of Judæa. They intimated to the governor, at the | | 
20 te maaz; and after Ahimaaz, Azariah, and ſo forward, ſame time, that the only means to prevent the exccu- i 

im...  Joram, Iſus, Axioramus, Phideas, Sudeas, Julus, lo- | tion of ſo horrid a deſign, would be privately to dit- al 


aas to tham, Urias, Nerias 


1 ” 
ks \ 


— — 


— * ræas, and Tehozadack, who was carried away captive would undertake to do, apprehenſive that, it io baſe 


enge, to Babylon. Theſe handed down the pontificate in || and injurious a perion was not ipcedity removed from 
continued ſucceſſion in their families from genera- || amongit them, he would eventually prove the ruin of 


Odeus, Saldumus, Elcias, Sa- patch Iſhmael, which, with his concurrence, they # 


tion to gener ation. i the Iſraelites in general. | 
U pon the king's return to Babylon, Zedekiah was Gedaliah, a man of a generous temper, and not 
committed to priton, where he died, and was in- || prone to entertain jealoutics of others, was unwilling 


V terred magnificently in the royal ſepulchre of thatcity, || to give credit to what had been related to him. tHe 
et Ihe holy. veſſels taken out ot the temple of Jeruſalem || told them he thought it impoſlible that any man could 
n ce dedicated to the idol gods of the country. Ihe || beto barbarous and ungratetul, or ſo tar deviate from 
captives were fixed in habitations, and Jehozadack || all ſenſe of moral obligation, as to icek the deitruc- 

vas let at liberty. | | tion of one whom, by all the tics of honour anc! hot- 
Nebuzar-Adan, the general, who brought away |! pitality, he was bound to defend and preſerve cven 


the people captive, left the multitude and the de- || at the hazard of his own life. He farther obſerved, 
G40 lerters to the Charge of Gedaliah, the lon of Ahikam, that, admitting the truth of what had been told, he 
enn Man eminent for probity and generoſity, who al- could not ſo far violate the laws oi hoſpitality, as to 
„ lotted each individual tuch a portion of land to im- || take away the life of a man who had ſheltered himſelf 
sg. PFOVE, on condition ot paying a ſtipulated tribute to |] under his protection. N and his friends, find- 
le che ing. The prophet Jeremiah was alſo diſcharged || ing their advice ineffectual, reſpectfully took their 
„ om his impriſonment; and the king having enjoined || departure, 
e CIC gOvernor to pay him particular attention, Geda- n the courſe of about a month after Gedaliah 
„ ah ſignified to the — deſire of his accompa- || had received this information and advice, Iſnhmacl, 

ing him to Babylon; but Jeremiah replied, that || with ſome of his friends, paid him a viſit at Mizpah, 


c was not diſpoſed to remove, but wiſhed to remain where they were treated with every initance or hotpi- 


Mere, and ſhare in the mileries of his countrymen. || tality and reſpect. Being invited ro a ſumptuous en- 
couzar-Adan hearing the prophet's reſolution, g.ve || tertainment, Iſhmael ſeized on what he thought the 
WOE he | 2 
(a) NMizpah was ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the river Jordan, perhaps, was ordered to fix it, becauſe it lay nearer than any other 
n in the diviſion of the land, fell to the tribe of Dan; and place ta Babylon, from whence he was to receive his infteuciions 
re N tha: Gedaliah either choſe to fx his habitation, or, with reſpect tg the adminiſtration vt che government, 
No. 14. 
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moſt favourable opportunity for carrying his exe- 
crable deſign into execution, nor did he tail taking 
advantage of it. In the midit of the entertainment, 
when conviviality and intoxication prevailed, Iſnmael, 
and his companions, ſuddenly arole from the table, 
and falling on the governor, not only put him to 
gueſts bar- UCath, but all the guards who were preſent. Being 
barouly now the dead of the night, and the inhabitants of the 
1 city carcleſsly ſecure, they ſallied into the ſtreets, 
flaughtcring all they could find, whether Jews or 
Babylonians, without diſtinction. The day after this 
horrid tranlaction took place, it happened that a party 
of fourſcore men came to Mizpah, in order to offer 
preſents to Gedaliah, in acknowledgment of their 
ſubjection to his government. Iſhmacl being apprized 
of their arrival, went, accompanicd by his compa- 
nions, ſome way trom Mizpah to meet them, which 
he had no ſooner done, than he offered to conduct 
them to the governor's houle. The offer was readily 
accepted; but they had no looner arrived there, than 
Iſhmael and his companions ſhut the doors upon 
them, tell on and ſlew them, cauling the bodies atter- 
wards to be thrown into a pit, where they might be 
concealed. Some tew of the number were {pared, in 
conlequence of their promiling to make a diſcovery 
of tome trea{ure, and other valuable commodities, 
which were hid under ground in an adjacent field. 
{ſhmael, aiter theſe horrid maſſacres, took away 
3 with him captive the common peopleot Mizpah, with 
riedaway their wives and children, and, amongſt the reſt, two 
captive, to- Perſons of diſtinction, daughters of Zedekiah, whom 
gethe- with Nebuzar-Adan had left under the immediate care of 
edekiah's . i ae 
daughters. Gedaliah, When Johanan, and the reſt ot the principal 
men, heard of the horrid barbarities committed by 
IMmact is Ihmael, and that he was polling with the news of his 
purſued by Exploits.to the king ofthe Ammonites, they collected 
Johanan: a conſiderable body of armed men, went in purſuit, 
the captives . . 
are eue, and overtook him at the fountain of Hebron. As 
Ihmael ef. ſoon asthecaptives who were with him ſaw Johanan, 
_—_ 7 they rejoiced exceedingly, and immediately ran over 
party, to his party; while Iſhmael, with only eight of his 
companions, made their eſcape to the king of the 
Ammonites. 
Johanan, in the mean time, with the people he had 
reſcued out ot the hands of Iſhmael, eunuchs, women, 
and children, retired toa certain place called Mandra, 
where they abode one day; being determined to re- 
move from thence into Egypt, leit the Baby lonians 
ſhould revenge on them the murder ot their governor. 
While this matter was in agitation, they entered into 
a reſolution of applying to the prophet Jeremiah, and 
contulting him on their preſent critical ſituation. 
The prophet promiſed them his beſt advice and aſ- 
liſtance; and, at the expirationot tendays, he received 
a Divine commiſſion to inform Johananand the other 
rulers, *© That it they continued where they were, the 
* Almighty would aſſiſt and ſecure them againit an 
injury trom the Babylonians, whom they ſo muc 
{do but that if, after this promonition, they 
were determined to go into Egypt, they might ex- 
* pect the lame vindictive judgment for diſobedience, 
* a3 had fallen on their brethren before them.“ 
Though the prophet aſſured them that this meſ- 
ſace was delivered to them at the Divine command, 
they doubted its authenticity, imagining it could not 
be conlittent with the Divine will that they ſhould 
continue where they were. Suppoling it 
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Divine will. G1{Ciple, and expole them to the reſentment of the 
Babylonians, Johanan, and the people under him, in 
contempt ot the Divine commiſſion by the prophet, 
went away into Egypt, and took with them Jeremiah 
and Baruch. 

Upon their arrival, the prophet received Divine 
2 intimation, that the King of Babylon ſhould bring an 
fate of the army into Egypt; and was therefore commanded to 
fugitive tell the people that Egypt ſhould be taken, that 
Jews, 02. part of them ſhould be lain, and part carried away 
into Egypt, Caßtive to Babylon, which accordingly came to pals. 

or, in the fiith year after the deſtruction of Jeruſa- 
lem, and the twenty-third of Nebuchadnezzar, he 
made an inroad into Cœlo- Syria, and, upon lubduing 
it, carried the war forward to the Ammonites and 
IVioabites; and when he had reduced them to ſubjec- 
tion, made a turious incurſion into Egypt, flew the 
then king, tet up another in his place, and carried 


with Daniel and his companions, that it produced an 


Diſobev the AN invention of the prophet, to gratify Baruch his 


OF THE 


JEWS. 


away the Jews that were found there a ſecond time 

captives to Babylon. | | 
Such was the milerable ſtate of the Hebrew na. 

tion, in having, been twice carried away beyond the nr 


Bock X. 


anſ 
Pre 
e out 


Euphrates: for the ten tribes were tranſported firſt their in» a1] 1 
Jity, \ 


by the Aſſyrians out of Samaria, in the reign of | F 
Hoſea; and afterwards the other two by Nebuchad- dec 
nezzar, king of the Babylonians, upon the taking of con 
Jeruſalem. rep. 
Salmanczer tranſplanted the Chuthites into the 
country of the Iſraelites, out of the heart of Media !"* ©-- 
and Perſia; and they were called Samarians from the 4, =. 
name of the place into which they were thus tran. S 
planted. But the king of Babylon carried away the d . 
other two tribes without introducing any other into 
their country. For this cauſe Judea, with Jeruſa- 
lem, and the temple, lay wholly abandoned tor the 
ſpace of ſeventy years. The interval between the 
captivity of the ten tribes, and the tranſmigration of 
the other two, proved to be one hundred and thirty- 
years, ſix months, and ten days. relpi 
Among the number ot captives carried away by ,.. .. | Ne 
Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, were many youths 5" ; requ 
of the firſt diſtinction, whom the conqueror, in con- N | - who] 
2 of their great natural abilities, kept in his join 
palace, and employed proper tutors to inſtruct them: to re 
in the language and learning of the Chaldeans. The + wher 
moſt conſpicuous amongſt thele were Daniel, Ana- wile 
nias, Miſhael, and Azariah. As it was the cuſtom ceflic 
amongit conquerors to change the names of their that 
captives, eſpecially when they were to ſerve in any dreat 
capacity about the court, their names were changed N he m 
as follow: Daniel was called Belteſhazzar; Anamas, Da 
Shadrack; and Azariah, Abednego. The king held pa + of th 
theſe youths in high eſteem for the ſweetneſs of their bm in th 
diſpoſition, their aſſiduous application to learning, and , brou 
their extraordinary progreſs in uſeful knowledge; in- fre n them, 
ſomuch, that orders were given for their daily ſupply ** lecur 
of meat and wine from the royal table. But Daniel, ledgn 
being a devour obſerver of the religion of his coun- tion 1 
try, and determined to abide by the precepts it en- rain o 
joined, concerning the eating of ſome living creatures, the k 
delired Aſchanes, the chief eunuch, who had them in +... latists 
charge, that, inſtead of the delicacies which the king &»-« - of his 
lent them from his own table, they might have pulic rw and þ 
or dates, or any other ordinary food that had no lite tion C 
in it; as a Jon diet would be moſt agreeable to their niel's 
palates. The eunuch told them he was entirely diſ- WI 
poſed to gratity their inclination but it ſuch indit- mode! 
terent diet ſhould cauſe them to look not ſo well as lelf n 
thoſe who lived on better food, the king might take thoug 
offence, and it might endanger his life. Finding the had u 
eunuch not entirely averſe to the propoſal, they ur- ackno 
ged him to permit them ro make the experiment on] ICIENC 
tor ten days, and after that, if he found the leaſt the re 
change in their habit or complexion, he might bring $OOUN 
them back to their ſumptuous fare. The eunuch was 
prevailed upon to make the trial; and when he found 
them ſo far from being worſe for the alteration, that 
they improved both in the habit of their bodies, and 
their intellectual faculties, he made no further ſcru- 
ple of complying with their delires, bur gave them . 
{uch diet as they requeſted, and kept the allowance 
from the royal table for his own ule. 
This abſtemious mode of living agreed ſo well 


terpree 


and t! 
not be 
comp. 
lo ma; 
Ono! 
that w 
pernat 
the to] 
apparent good effect in preſerving them in a ſtate both | 
of mind and body, fit tor ſtudy or labour, being ne:- 
ther ſurfeited with variety, or effeminated by luxury. 
In ſhort, through the means of remperance and dil- 
cipline, their ſpirits were kept clear and active, as ap- 
— from their aſtoniſhing progreſs in the He- 
rew and Chaldee languages. Daniel, indeed, ex- 
ceeded the reſt, and ſoon appeared to poſlels molt rer . 
ſingular knowledge in the underſtanding and inter 1 
pretation of dreams. x 
About two years after the deſtruction of Egypt, .....u 1 
Nebuchadnezzar had an extraordinary dream, Which a « Mall 
lo impreſſed his — as to make him very unealy: pls « bl. e 
and what contributed to his perplexity was, that he . . 4 OR 
could not recollect the ſubſtance of it. To aſſiſt his jus 6 ” — 
recollection in this particular, he ſummoned all his ba 2 
wiſe men, as Chaldeans, Magi, and the prophets, carth 
and told them, that he had an extraordinary dream, N 
the ſubſtance of which he had forgotten, and there- 


(a) B 
fore demanded of them the interpretation. hey dream, 
| anſwered 


- 


ok X. 
anſwered, that they could readily give him the inter- 
pretation, provided they knew the dream; but with- 
out that it would be impotiible. This anſwer farther 
en! irritated the king, who immediately gave orders that 
all the wiſe men in Babylon ſhould be put todeath. 
| As ſoon as Daniel heard the caulc of this dreadful 
decree, and had reaſon to apprehend that he and his 
companions might be included in it, he immediately 
repaired to Arioch, the captain of the King's guards, 
requelting to Know the crime tor which they were to 
die. The captain informed him, that the king had a 
dream which he had forgotten, and that they were to 
die becauſe they could not tell him the ſubitance. 
„ Danicl requeited him to procure him a reprieve for 
e one nightonly, and he would not deſpair of giving him 
we the ſatistaction he 1 as he had cauſe to ap- 
prchend that, by the Divine aſſiſtance, he ſhould be 
enabled ſo to do. The captain related to the king 
the particulars that had paſſed between him and 
Daniel; in conſequence of which the execution was 
relpited, to try the effect of the experiment. . 
Nebuchadnezzar having complied with Daniels 
requeſt, he immediately went home, and related the 
uv hole matter to his companions, beleeching them to 
join in prayer with him, that God would be pleaſed 
to reveal to him this great and important ſecret, 
whereby not only their lives, but allo thole of all the 
wiſe men in Babylon, might be ſaved. The inter- 
ceſſion of Daniel and his companions was heard; and 
that very night he received, in a viſion, not only the 
dream itſelt, buta full interpretation of it, in order that 
he migh. communicate the whole matter tothe king. 
Daniel was 1o traniported with this ſignal inſtance 
of the Divine tavour and regard, that he role early 
in the morning, encouraged his companions, now 
brought to the very brink of deſpair, by aſſuring 
them, that they might diſſipate their tears, and reit in 
Hecurity. When they had joined in their acknow- 
ledgments to the Almighty tor his fignal interpoſi- 
tion in their behalf, Daniel went to Arioch, the cap 
tain ot the guards, deſiring him to introduce him to 
the king, with aſſurance that he ſhould have full 
ſatistaction as to the particulars and interpretation 
of his dream. Arioch, happy in this intelligence, 
and plcated with the thought of avoiding the exec u- 
tion ot the king's decree, reaciily complied with Da- 
niel's requett, and conducted him to the palace. 
When he was admitted to the king's preſence, he 
modeltly confeſſed, that he did not arrogate to him- 
lclt more wiſdom than the Chaldeans and Magi, 
though, upon their inability to diſcover his dream, he 
had undertaken to give him full information. He 
acknowledged that it was not through his own pre- 
icience, or his poſſeſſing an underitanding luperior to 
the reſt, but purely through the Divine mercy and 
goodnels, which interpoſed in a time of imminent 
danger, at his interceſſion, tor his own lite, and thoſe 
ot his nation, and manifeſted to him both the dream 
and the interpretation. - He obſerved, that he had 
not been ſo lolicitous tor the ſafety of himſelf and his 
companions, as for the prevention of the deaths of 
lo many worthy men, who had io ſevere a ſentence 
pronounced againſt them, tor not being able to do 
that which could not be accompliſhed But by a ſu- 
pernatural power. He then proceeded in words to 
the following purport: 
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bins „ TL Our mind, O king, was agitated in your ſleep, 
em a , Concerning the ſucceſſion of the empire of the 
phys world on your demiſe. The dream had a tendency 

. fOlolve that matter, and point out to you thoſe 
„ ho will rule when you are no more. You ſaw a 
large image, or ſtatue, ſtanding before you; the 
« head was gold, the ſhoulders and arms filver, the 
„ belly and thighs braſs, and the legs and feet iron. 
Lou then law a ſtone broken off from a mountain; 
the tall on the image overthrew it, and broke it ſo 
„ mall, that the duſt of the gold, ſilver, braſs, and 
« Hon, was as light as chaff, and carried away by a 
„ blatt of wind to the furthermoſt parts of the 
„ fart, the ſtone increaſing to ſuch a magnitude, 


that it lay like a mountain upon the face of the 
earth.” (a) | 


„ 


(a) By the different emblems in the interpretation of this 
ream, was ſigniſied to Nebuchadnezzar the four grand empires 
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Daniel, having thus related the dream, proceeded 
thus to give the interpretation : 
© Ihe head of gold denotes yourſelf, and the Kings 8 
th of Babylon, your predeceflors. The hands and 1 
$ ſhoulders portend chat two kings ſhall lubvert your 
©, empire, and afterwards theirempire ſhall be lubvert- 
6 ed by another king coming from the well in armour 
0 ot brals, and he is to beſubdued, in procels of time, 
a by another in iron, which, in its nature, is ſtronger 

than gold, and not to be reſiſted.“ 

Daniel allo gave an interpretation of the ſtone, 
which I ſhall paſs over in this place, as I have under- 
taken to write of things palt, and not of things to 
come. Thole who are deſirous of prying into futur 
events, are referred to the Book of Daniel, as it 
itands upon ſacred record. 

Nebuchadnezzar was lo aſtoniſhed at this wonder- 
ful diſcovery ot his dream, and the interpretation of 
it, that, after proſtrating himſelf before Daniel, he 
appointed Divine honours to be done him: 
would this ſerve him without giving him the name 
of his god, Belteſhazzar.“ He made him ruler of 
the whole province, and appointed leveral of this kin- 
dred to offices of dignity. This drew ſuch an envy 
upon them as to endanger their lives, through a dil- 
guſt the King took on the following occaſion : 

He cauled an image of gold to be made ſixty cu- 
bits in height, and fx in breadth, and placed it in ee 

NEZZar icts 
the great plain ot Babylon. He ſummoned, upon the up a gotten 
dedication oſ it, the great men and officers through- "ne. 
out all his dominions, making proclamation that, ©" u. 
upon hearing the ſound of the trumpet, they thould 
all tall down and worſhip the image, upon pain of 
being caſt into the firy turnace. 

Accordingly, upon the ſound of the trumpet, all 
the people tell down and worſhipped, Daniel and his 
kindred excepted, who refuling to do it, from a re- 
verence to the laws of their country, were iniormed 
againſt, and caſt into the fire; but, through a merc1- 
tul Providence, their lives were preterved The 
flame, as it were, ſuſpended the very nature of 1ts The won- 
devouring quality in favour of the innocent, tor they de pre- 
were not lo much as ſcorched. This miraculous in- joan 6: 
terpoſition ot the Divine power and gocdnels, in companions 
their deliverance and juſtification, recommended fro-vbe 
them to the king's eitcem in ſuch a degree, that they ,“ 
were more honoured and carcficd, if poſuble, than Pan. 3. 
they had been before. | 

Soon after this ſingular circumſtance in favour of 
the worſhippers of the true God, who retfuſed to bow 
down'to idols, Nebuchadnezzar had another dream, 
as ſurpriſing as the iormer. It was, That being ex- 
pelled from the kingdom, he lived ſeven years amongſt 32 
the beaſts of the foreſt, and was afterwards reſtored to i 
his former itate and dignity.” Upon this occation, 
the king again ſent for the Magi, and demanded of 
them the interpretation. But they were as incapable 
of expounding this dream, which he pericctly re- 
membered, as they were of the former, which he had 
entirely forgotten. Recourie was therefore, from 
neceſſity, had to Daniel, who gave him the interpre- Danietin= 
tation, and his prediction was conlirmed by the tet . 
event; tor, after an interval of {even years ſolitude in 
the delert, during which no attempt was made to 
ſeize on his government, the Almighty was pleated 
to reſtore him to his regal authority. ON 

Let me not incur ceniure for repreſenting things in Tofcphas 
my writings minurely as I find them in ancient hif- vindicates 
tory; tor 1 have obviated all caule for this centure, arg WH 
by a public declaration, at the commencement ot ul cenſure 
this work, that it ſhould be my ſtudy and endeavour 
to acquit myſelf as an impartial and faithful tranſla- 
tor of the hittory from the Hebrew into the Greek, 
and to adhere precitcly to the original, without addi- 
tion or diminution. 2 5 2 

Nebuchadnezzar was a prince of an active diſpoſi- ng 
tion, and much more fortunate than any of his pre- COS. 
deceſſors. He departed this lite after he had reigned near. 
torty-three years. ; ern. 

4 8 0 1 the third book of the Chaldean Hiſtory, 5 Dare. 
writes concerning him thus: * N 


The King 
coniersgreat 
honours 


nor upon Da- 


nicl. 


Nebuchadnoſer, the conceraing 
ce father, underitanding that a certain great oflicer, him. 
to 


of the world; namely, the Chaldean, Perſian, Grecian, and 
Roman. The Aſſyrian or Chaldean is repreſented by gold, — 
Caule. 
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Magalthe- 


nes, 


Diocles. 


Thiloſtratus 


E\:i!. Nero. 
dich ſue- 


ceeds his 


father, libe- 
rates and 
5 lers je- 
ota bum. 

2 Kings 25. 
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ANTIQUITIES 


© to whom he had committed the government of 
« Igypt, Coelo-Syria, and Phoenicia, was fallen off 
fromm his allegiance, and not being in bodily con- 
dition himſelf to ſuſtain the fatigues of a war in 
e hisown perſon, ſent his ſon, Nebuchadnezzar, with 
e part of his army, to reduce him to obedience, He 
« went, found him out, fought, overcame him, and 
brought back the revolted provinces to their duty. 
« His father, in the mean time, was taken oft by a 
„ ſicknels at Babylon, in the twenty-firſt year of his 


«reign, The young prince had no ſooner intelli- 


* gence of this event, than he applied himſelf to the 
e ſettling of his affairs in Egypt, and the reſt ot” the 
© provinces; and recommended to ſome particular 
<* triendsthe charge of conveying his pritoners, Jews, 
„ Syrians, Phœnicians, and Egyptians, to Babylon, 
« with the army and baggage, while he himlelt, 
* with a {mall retinue, took his way thither over the 
„ deſert. The government was reſerved for him in 
the mean time by the Chaldeans, and tecured in 
his ablence by the principal men till his return; ſo 
„that, when he entered upon the government, he 
c was eſtabliſhed in che full poſſeſſion of his paternal 
empire. His firlt care was to make a well-arranged 
% diltribution of his captives into colonies; and after 
« that to adorn the temple of Belus, and other reli- 
„ gious places, with the ſpoils taken in battle. He 
* repaired and enlarged the ancient buildings of the 
© city, and raiſed works upon the banks of the river, 
eto prevent all approaches of an enemy. He erected 
© three walls, or entrenchments, within the bounds of 
* the city, and as many without, and they were all 
* compoled of brick. Having thus fortihed the 
city, he ornamented the gates with a curious fron- 
tiſpiece; and built another palace, contiguous to 
that ot his father, with all poſſible art and magni- 
* ficence. The particulars of this ſtately edifice are 
too numerous tor inſertion in this place; therefore 
I {hall only obſerve, as worthy of notice and ad- 
miration, that it was finiſhed in fifteen days! In 
this building there were vatt ſtones, ſupported 
upon arches, that appeared like mountains ſuſ- 
pended 1n the air; and they were planted on the 
ſummit with ſeveral forts of trees, in compliment 
to the queen, who, being a Median, was tondly 
deſirous to lee ſome artificial reſemblance of the 
gardens and rarities of her own country.“ 

Magaſthenes, in the fourth volume of his Hiſtory 
of India, makes mention of theſe garden works, and 
repreſents this King, both for his enterprizes and his 
performances, as fuperior to Hercules himſelf, hav- 
ing ſubducd the grrateſt part of Lybia and Iberia. 
Diocles writes of this monarch in the ſecond book 
of his Perſian Fliſtory; as does Philoſtratus, in his 
account of the Phoaenicians and Indians, that this 
Prince, in the days of Ithobal, king of T'yre, main- 
tained a ſiege of thirteen years againſt that town. 
'Uhcte are all the hiſtorians, within the compaſs of 
my knowledge, who have written concerning this king. 


CHAP. XII. 
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Netuchadnezzar ſucceeded by Evil Merodacbh, obo li- 
, + 0 Lag 
berazes Fehoiakim. Succeſſion down to Belſhazzar. 
os 4 DD 70 7 $2 2 61 ö Bat / D , [ 
Cyrus and Darius bęſiege him in Babylon. Dame 
expounds a viſiou to him. Is careſjed by Darius. His 
extraordinery deliverauces and predifiions. 


N the death of Nebuchadnezzar, the govern- 

ment of Babylon devolved ro his fon, Evil-Me- 
cautc it was the krii, the molt ſplendid, the moit magnifi- 
ent, if not the mot extenſive; and king Nebuchadnezzar, 
being then upon the throne, is {aid to be the head of it. That 
of filver repreſents the Perſian empire, founded by Cyrus on the 
ruins cf the Chaldean, but inferior to it, at leaſt in its dura- 
ton, it not in its extent. That of braſs is the Grecian empire, 
founded by Alexander en the ruins cf the Perſian; and its 
Ch ator is, that it horld bear rut? over all the earth, Dan. ii. 
39). „hich was verified iu its great founder ; for, upon his re- 
turn from lnGia to Babylon, the ambaſſadors of almoſt all the 
L 1 own pats the world reforted thither, to pay their homage 
„ acknowileopment of his dominion. That of iron is the 
Roman empire, ich is d&Ringuithel by its breaking in pieces, 
ad zahdulag all things, For, Curing the time it was in its full 
„ nenn 444 vigour, under its confuls and firſt emperors, it 
Lruvgnt under ids 2omzaicn all the kingdoms and ſtates that 
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rodach, who immediately releaſed Jehotakim, king 
of Jeruſalem, from his confinement, honoured him 
with many preſents, repoled in him a particular con. 
fidence, and made him chiet governor of his palace 
at Babylon. His father, indeed, had 1gnobly violated 
his faith with Jehotaltim, in making him his pritoner 
after having voluntarily delivered himſelf up, with 
his wife, children, and kindred, from the patriotic 
mode ot ſaving his country. On the demiſe of Exil. 
Merodach, after a reign of eighteen years, he was «««-.. 
lucceeded by his fon Nigliſſar, who, having reigned \* 

forty years, the government fell, by right hereditary, 1... 

to his fon Labotardochus, who retained it only nine © 
months, after which itdevolved on Belſhazzar, called, = 
by the Babylonians, Naboandel. — 

Cyrus, King of the Perſians, and Darius, king of ;. 
the Medes, made war upon this prince; and while u. 
they lay before Babylon, there appeared to Belſhaz. «a 
zar a moſt extraordinary viſion. As he was regaling 
himſelf in a ſpacious room, with his courtiers and 
concubines, he ordered the veſſels of gold and filver 
which Nebuchadnezzar had taken out of the temple 
of Jeruſalem, to be brought thither, and converted 
to the purpoſes of conviviality; though he had al. 
ready a moſt magnificent ſervice of plate, and they 
had never heretotore been put to any kind of ute. 
To add to this inſtance of their criminality, when | 
they became intoxicated, they added blaſphemy ton 
3 In the midſt of their mirth and jol. 

ity, the king was thrown into the utmoſt terror and 

conflernation by the appearance of an _ Which 
wrote on the wall, in three words, the ſentente of his. 
condemnation. He immediately fent for the moi} 
expert of the Magi, to tell him the meaning of the 
words that were marked on the plaiſter: but when 
they were not able to make the leaſt diſcovery, Bel. 
ſhazzar was under ſuch agitation of mind, that he 
cauſed a proclamation to be made, that whoevercould . 
explain the writing, and give him the ſignification, 
ſhould have, as a reward, a golden chain and purple 
veſtment; nay, the third place of rule in his domi- 
nions. This proclamation induced the Magi to ex- 
ert their utmoſt ſkill to find out the import of the 
writing; bur they were as detective as they had been 
upon the former occaſion. 

While the king was labouring under a ſtate of the 
moſt anxious and tormenting ſuſpenſe, his grand- 
mother told him, for his encouragement, ** Thus 
there was a certain captive, who came from Judea, a 
Jew by birth, brought thither by Nebuchadnezzar, 
whoſe name was Daniel, famed for his ſagacity in 
lolving the moſt intricate matters that could poſſibly 
be propounded to him.” She added, that he had 
brought to light ſuch things, and anſwered ſuch 
queſtions ro Nebuchadnezzar, as defeated the {k:ll 
of the moſt learned in his kingdom when they were 
conſulted. She theretore defired he would tend for 
him, and enquire or him concerning the writing; 
giving him full encouragement, at the ſame time, to 
{peak the truth, though it ſhould make againſt him, 
on the means ot ſolving his doubts, and expoſing the 
ignorance and inability of pretenders. 

Upon this advice Belſhazzar cauſed Daniel to be o 
ſent for; profeſſing, indecd, that he had heard of his 
extraordinary ſagacity, and that he apprehended him 
to be the molt capable perſon in the world to divine 
the truth of a matter inexplicable to all others. 
When Daniel was brought into the royal prelence, 
the king put the queſtion to him, declaring, that it 
he ſolved it, he ſhould be rewarded with the preſents, 


Aſia; but, from that time, it hecame a mixture of iron apd 
clay, Its emperors proved moſt of them vicious and corrupt, 
either, by their tyranny, making themſelves hateful to their ſub- 
je&s, or, by their follies and vices, con:emptible. Laſtly, that 
of the {tone out of the mountain is the fifth monarchy, or the 
kingdom of the Mefhah ; which, againſt all the power and 
policy of the Roman empire, prevailed, not by an excernal force, 
but by the powerful preaching of the goſpel, to the ſupprefion 
and defeat of wickedneſs and impiety, idulatry and ſuperſlition: 
and it ſhal! land for ever, and never be deſtroyed. Dan. 1. 44 
which can be ſaid of no other kingdom than that of Jetus CH¹⁰. 
which, for thoſe ſeventeen hundred years and upwards, has 
withitood the violence of perſecutions, and all other Contrivances 
formed againſt it, and has the ſure prumiſes of its Almighty 
Founder on its fide, that thc gates of hel! ſhall not prevail againſt 
it, Matt. xvi. 18. 


and 
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Book X. ANTIQUITIE 


and honours ſpecified in the proclamation he had 
cauſed to be made throughout his dominions, and 
which would ſpread his tame throughout the world, 
when it ſhould be known that he had acquired them 
by his wiſdom. di 1 
"Danicl modeſtly declined receiving the offers pro- 
poled, oblerving that wiſdom was a Divine gut, and 
not to be corrupted by bribes, but, on the contrary, be- 
ſtow ing its benefits treely on thoſe who eck them; tor 
which cauſe he would proceed to explain tie writing. 


« The writing (ſaid he) denotes that your death 
Expoſition 46 jg at hand, as you have not taken warning from 
1 the judgments that betell your great anceltor, for 
'_ « his contempt of God, and neglect ot the exercic 
« of piety and virtue. You cannot but Know that 
« Nebuchadnezzar was banithed human lociety, and 
« ſentenced to the lite and condition ot a beait; 
though it plealed the Almighty, on his contrition 
and ſupplication, to reſtore him to his former tate 
as a man and a monarch, which ſignal initance of 
« Divine mercy he adored and cœicorated during 
the remainder of his lie: but this example 18 10 
far trom having a due influence on you, and th ic 
around you, that you are guilty of the mold fla- 
grant blatphemy, and glory in the prophauatio ol 
the veflels dedicated to tlic moit ſlolemmn ſerviccs. 
* By thelc impious courles youu have drawn upon 
* your head the Divine vengeance; and the intent of 
the writing is to demounicrate to you the conic— 
* quence. MENE, which ſignifies numver, intimates 
that the days buth of your lite and icign are num- 
* bered, or, that you have bur a ſhort time to live. 
* TEKEL, which ignites eg, intimates that 
* you have been weighed in the balance of Divine 
*jultice, and tound wanting. PHARES, which 
* {ignifies a fragment, intimates that your kingdom 
hall be divided, and given to the Medes and 
* Perſians.” | 


Belſhazzar, having heard this dreadful ſentence 
pronounced by Daniel, could not but be itruck with 
awe and contuſion: neverthelcts he tulfiled his pro- 
mile, though he was the harbinger ot molt diſaſtrous 
events, juſtly imputing the cauſe not to the prophet 
but his own impious cuurles, that had 1o highly ex- 
cited the Divine indignation. 

Soon atter this both himſelf and the city were 
taken by Cyrus, (a), king ot Perſia, in the ſeventeenth 

ear ot the reign of Belihazzar, who is ſaid to have 
een the laſt king of the family ot Nebuchadnezzar. 
Darius was ſixty-two years of age at the ſubverſion 
ot the Babyloniſh empire, with the aſſiſtance of Cy- 
rus, his kiniman, which Cyrus was the ſon of Aſty- 
ages, though known among the Greeks by another 
name. He cauſed the prophet Daniel to accompany 
* him to Media, where he treated him with ſingular 
e. tokens of eſteem, and appointed him one of the three 
eel, Chief governors, that bad three hundred and ſixty 
„„ more under them, according to the original iniſtitu- 
tion of Darius. Indeed, the king ot Media enter- 
tained ſo high an opinion ot the ability and integrity 
ot Daniel, that he conſulted him upon all occaſions 
as an oracle, nor would reſolve upon any matter of 
Importance without his advice. 

3 Bur it was with Danicl as with the favorites of 
þ exits princes i general; the conhdeace and ſmiles of the 
„ of ing his malter excited the envy of the courtiers 
ent. around him. Daniel, however, was ſo well aware of 
=, their deſign, that he kept fo ſtrict a watch over his 
words and actions as to elude their keeneſt efforts. 
s he was above the love of money, he deſpiſed bri- 
ery, and even diſdained to accept a gratuity for ſer- 
vices performed. His enemies, however, contrived a 

- 2. Plot to enſnare him in the following manner. 
IP ierving that Daniel exerciſed pray ers three times 
„ a day, they applied, in the name ot his council and 
ate officers, and with their advice and requeſt, to 
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Mes. 


(0 The manner in which this was done is related by Xeno- 
phon as folle ws; That two deſerters, named Gadata and Go- 
bryas. having aſſiſted ſome of the Pernan army to kill the 


6 guards, and {cize upon the palace, they enteredinto the room 
N where the king as, whom they found ſtanding up in a poſ- 

ture of defence; but that they {ocn Cif; a:ched him, whereby 
No. 14. 
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the king, intreating him to ifſue an edit, that who- 
ſoever thould preſume to preter any petition either to 
God or man tor the ſpace of thirty days, ſhould be 
cait into the lions' den. The king being jo ſhort- 
lighied as not to lee through the malevolence of this 
device, which, on due reflection, mult have appear- 
ed to ſtrike at the lite of Daniel, conſented to the re- 
queſt, promited a confirmation ot it, and ordered the 
publication of the edict, as the act of himtelf and 
council. I he penalty annexed to the tranſgreſſion of 
the edict was o jevere, that the people, in general, 
were terrihed into compliance with it. But Daniel 
Itll bernd in his utual courſe of paying his adora- 
tons to the Almighty three times every day in the 
public view of the world, wholly regardlets of the 
tenvur of the edict. This pious retolution furniſhed 
his enemies with the opportunity of a pretence for ac- 
culation, of which they immediately availed them- 
telves. They waited on the king, and gave him to 
underitand, that Daniel was the only man who, in di- 
rect contempt ot his royal proclamation, and contrary 
tothe renourand letteroi the edict, had prayed to his 
God, and that not from a principle ot piety, bur a 
Iptrit of obſtinacy, and defiance of his authority. 
Such was the mveteracy of their hatred, and tuch 
their apprehenſion that the king's perſonal regard 
tor him would induce him to pals over the offence, 
that they folicited with an importunity, and urged 
him with clamour not to be reſiſted, tor juſtice on 
the delinquent, and that, according to law, he might 
be caſt into the lions' den. 

Darius was compelled to yield to their preſſing im- 
portunities; but gave Daniel to underſtand his hope 
and truſt that a Divine miracle would be wrought to 
reſcue ſo good a man from impending deſtruction. Dania] caſt 
Daniel, in fine, was caſt into the den; and a great e 
itone was laid at the mouth, upon which the king ne iba 
put his own ſignet, and retired penſive to his palace. ing the 
He paſſed that night without eating or ſleeping; for , come 
the anxicty ot his mind for the fate of Daniel would 
not ſuffer bom to enjoy the comforts and retreſhments 
of life. At the earlielt morn he went to the den, 
where he found every thing as left the preceding 
day, and the royal ſignet untouched. He called 


upon Danicl by name, to ſatisfy himſelf reſpecting Miareu- 
his fate. Daniel no ſooner heard his voice than he bea pre» 


exclaimed, * O king, live forever!” At which in-. 
{tant the king ordered him to be taken our. 
But his enemies would not admit that his ſafety 
was the effect of a providential interpoſition, and at- 
tributed it ſolely to the lions be glutted with food. 
The king was ſo incenſed at this inſtance of their ran- 
cour, that he commanded the lions to be ſated with nic accuſers 
prey, and Daniel's accuſers caſt in amongſt them; cad e 
pertinently obſerving, that, as the ſame caules, on na- 2 
tural principles, would produce the ſame effects, the fanty. 
ſupernatural interterence would appear, if they ſhared 
an expected, nay, a deſerved fate. The lions 1n- 
ſtantly ſeized and tore them to pieces; 1o that they 
perithed as victims to Divine as well as human juſ- 
Lice. 
Darius having thus executed juſtice on the ene- 
mies of Daniel, publiſhed a decree throughout his 
empire, commanding his people to acknowledge the , n ub 
God of Daniel to be the only true and Almighty he ac- 
God, and, at the ſame time, heaped honours upon the knowledges 
8 in preference to all his friends and favorites. G“ 
aving, by his piety and moderation, procured an 
univerſal eſteem, Daniel erected a ſtately fabric at panel 
Ecbatan, the capital of Media, a work as eminent builds a 
tor the ſtrength as the beauty of its ſtructure. This ran 
elegant building is {till to be ſeen, and appears as firm Ou 
as if it had not ſuſtained the leaſt impair from the 
ſhock of time. It is famous for being the royal 
monument of the kings of the Medes, Perſians, and 
Parthians, to which ule it is ſtill applied; and the 


To is committed to the cuſtody of a Jewiſh prieſt to 
this day. 


was fulfilled the prophecy of Jeremiah; I will make drunk her 
princes and her wiſe men, her captains, and her rulers, and her 
mighty men; and they ſhall ſleep a perpetual ſleep, and not awake, 
faith the king whoſe name is the Lurd of Hoſts. See Jeremiah 
li. 57. a 
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There are other circumſtances in the hiſtory of 
Daniel, which, from their extraordinary nature, are 
well worthy ot obſervation. Hie was endowed with 
a ſingular gift of prophecy; acquired the higheſt de- 
Tree of reputation, both with prince and people; and, 
at his death, left behind him a character that reflects 
immortal honour on his memory. We find, by his 
writings, that are ſtill extant, and in daily ule and 
reading, that he was highly tavoured of God, who 
was pleaſed to reveal to him, not only the ſum and 
ſubſtance of things to come, in common with other 
prophets, but the precite time of their accompliſh- 
ment. And whereas other prophets, in general, fore- 
boded calamitous events, and conſequently incurred 
the odium of princes and people, it was his peculiar 
honour and happineſs to conciliate their eſteem, by 
being the harbinger of welcome tidings. The accu- 
racy and veracity of his predictions will be abun- 
dantly evident to ſuch as may be diſpoſed to peruſe 
his writings with candour, in proot of which we cite 


the following paſſage. 


© It happened (ſays he) as I was taking the air 
* with ſome of my companions at Sula, the metro- 
polis of Perſia, that we were ſuddenly ſurprized 
* with an earthquake. My friends, in a fit of ter- 
* ror, deſerted me. As I lay upon the ground, 
* {truck with horror and conſternation at ſo awful 
an event, I perceived the touch, and heard the 
voice of a perſon, bidding me rite, and give duc 
attention, as the revolutions that would betall my 
* countrymen in tuture ages, would not to me be 
* communicated. When I aroſe I ſaw a large ram, 
* with ſeveral horns, and the laſt was higher than 
* the reſt. Turning my face towards the welt, I 
* {aw a goat that paſled through the air, encountered 
* the ram, — him down twice, and trampled 
him under his fect. After this there aroſe a large 
©* horn out of the forehead of the goat, and when 
that came to be broken, there ſprang up four 
* more, pointing towards the tour quarters of the 
* heavens.” He allo writes, That, from one of 
* them came forth a little horn, which, upon grow- 
* ing up, ſhould wage war with the nation of the 
* Jews, and deſtroy Jeruſalem itſelf, ſuppreſs the 
* ceremonies of the temple, and all ſacrifices, for the 
** ſpace of 1296 days. 


This was the viſion which Daniel writes he ſaw at 
Sula, that was firſt ſhewn by a Divine revelation, and 
then 1nterpreted atter the tollowing manner : 


— 
„ 


(a) St. Paul confuted many of the Epicurean doctrines when 
he Was at Athens. 

No Providence th' ſceptic will allow: 

Then let the ingrateful mortal tell me how 


| 
| 
| 
| 


TE WS. 


„% By the ram was ſignified the kingdoms of the 


OF THE 


„Medes and Perhans. By the horns the kings who 


© were to lucceed to the government ot thoſe king. 
doms. By the laſt horn the tranicendency of the 
* laſt king over all his predeceſſors, in riches and 
POWCT, 


and ſubdue their empire. By the great horn on 
the forchead of the goat was meant the firſt of their 
* kings; and by the budding out of four horns 
* more, pointing to the four winds, was to be under. 
* ttood the ſucceſſors to thole kings, and the par. 
* tition of their dominions after the death of the firſt, 
* though itrangers to the blood; but that never. 
Atheleis they ſhould reign for ſeveral years. And 
that in proceſs of time, from among them ſhould 
* arite a king, who ſhould make war upon the Jewiſh 
* nation, ſuppreſs their laws, rifle the temple, and 
put a ſtop to the exerciſe of Divine worſhip tor 
the ſpace of three years.” This prophecy was tul- 
filled under Antiochus Epiphanes. 

In the fame manner this prophet foretold the de- 
ſolation of our people by the victorious arms of the 
Roman empire. All theſe preſages he received trom 
Divine revelation, and tranſmitted them in writing 
to polterity, as a teſtimony upon record, of the exact 
correſpondence of the prediction and the event. 

Thete particulars may ſerve to eſtabliſh a venera- 
tion tor the writings of a man whom God was plealed 
to honour in ſo particular a manner. They likcwile 
tend to refute the erroneous opinions of the Epicu- 
reans, who deny the {uperintendency of an overruling 
Providence, and aſſert the doctrines ot chance and 
neceſſity, and that the whole ſublunary iyitem is the 
effect ot contingencies, without any primary cautc, 
not ſubject to the influence of any guide or direc- 
tor. (a) Upon this principle the worid would re- 
ſemble a ſhip toſſed at the mercy ct the winds and 
waves, Without a pilot; or a chariot, without a driver, 
overthrown, through the fury of huries uncurbed, on 
crags or precipices. So that from the predict ions oi 
Daniel before mentioned, I think the ignorance and 
{tupidity of thole men will be evident, who dilpute 
the ſuperintendance of a Divine Providence, and at. 
lert the abſurd doctrine of chance and tatality. To 
ſuch opinions it will tuffice to oppoſe the moſt au- 
thentic teſtimonies of the exact correſpondence be- 
tween preſages and events, which could never have 
taken place without the intervention of a ſupernatu- 
ral power, | 


« His tender infancy protection found, 

„% And how his childhood was with manhood crown'd ; 
„How from his youth he came to manly years, 

% Through many dangers which he ſees and fears!“ 


End of the TENTH Book, 
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[Including a Period of Two Hundred and Ten Years. ] 


XI. 


C HAP. I. 
Reſtoration of the Jews = the Babyloniſh captivity 


by means of Cyrus, who, by his bountiful influence, 
promotes the rebuilding of the city and temple of Feru- 


falem. 


N the firſt year of the reign of Cyrus, king of the 
Perſians, and the ſeventieth of the captivity ot 
the Jews in Babylon, the Almighty was pleaſed 
to commilerate their calamity, and, as he had 

torctold them, by Jeremiah, the propher, before the 
deſtruction of the city, that, after they had ſerved 
Nebuchadnezzar and his poſterity for ſeventy years, 
they ſhould be reſtored to their own country, ſee the 
temple rebuilt, and reſume their former ſtate of glory, 
lo he vouchlated to fulfill his promiſe in every in— 
ſtance. This was effected through the means of king 


Cyrus, who ſent circular letters throughout all Aſia 
to this purport. 


en. 36. 


„ „ Thus faith Cyrus, the king, I do fully believe 
mm. Tt the Great God, of whoſe gift and bounty I 
e „ hold my empire, is the very God whom the chil- 
„ dren of Iſrael worſhip; for I find honourable 
mention made of my name by his prophets of an- 
©, clent date, as a perſon who, in time to come, 
bf 2 rebuild Jeruſalem, and reinſtate the peo- 
e. 


Cyrus, it ſeems, had read the prophecies of Iſaiah, 
which bore date two hundred and ten years before 
ewas born, wherein the prophet relates a revelation 
he had trom-the Almighty, That he would raiſe up 
one Cyrus to be a kingot many and powerful nations, 
Who ſhould re-eſtabliſh the Hebrews in their native 
country.” This was foretold by Iſaiah an hundred 
and forty years before the temple was deſtroyed. 
(he ung was ſo tranſported upon the reading of 
thele divine predictions concerning himſelf, that he 
5 — 2 deſirous of promoting their accom- 


Fo chis end he ſummoned all the leading men of 


—— 


_— 


the Jews to Babylon, and informed them that ſuch 34, 0 
of them as were diſpoſed to return to their country, foweback 
ſhould have paſsports and permiſſion to rebuild the tojeruſalem 
temple and city of Jeruſalem, not doubting but that 
the Almighty would be propitious to the deſign. 
He promiſed that he would lend orders to all his go- 
vernors and officers, bordering upon Judza, to furniſh 

them with gold and lilver for the fabric, and bealts 
tor ſacrifices. 

Encouraged by ſo generous a propoſal, the moſt 
eminent ot the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
together with the prieſts and Levites, immediately 
haitened to Jeruſalem. Many of them, however, re- 
mained in Babylon, unwilling to =_ their poſieſſi- 

a 


ons. Upon their arrival in Jeruſalem, all the -ing's General 
officers contributed largely towards the prom. Of tion to ſup- 


tne great works; ſome in gold, others in ſilver, id portthe 
others in cattle. Many attended the diſcharge of . 
their vows, and the ſolemnity of oblations, as ii they 

had already entered upon the buſineſs of rebuilding 

the city, and the exerciſe of their ancient diſcipline. 

Cyrus allo ſent back the holy veſſels and utenſils 

that Nebuchadnezzar had taken out of the temple. The ſacred 
Theſe were delivered in charge to Mithridates, the veſſeis ſent 
king's treaſurer, and by him depoſited with Abaſſa, bach ne- 
till the temple ſhould be finiſhed, when they were 
tobe reſtored to the prieſts and rulers of the people for 

ſolemn uſes and ſervices. Cyrus then ſent an epiſtle 


to the governors of Syria, couched in terms to the 
following import; 


Cyrus, the king, to Syſina, and Sarabaſan, ſendeth 

reeting. 

e it known unto you that I have given leave 

* to all theJews, that are in my dominions, to return 

into their own country, and there to rebuild their Epiſtle of 
capital city, with the holy temple at Jeruſalem, in ht nc 
the ſame place where it ſtood before. I have like- the city * 
* wile ſent my treaſurer, Mithridates, and Zerub- temple of 
„ babel, governor of Judæa, to ſuperintend the Julie 
building, and fee it raiſed fixty cubits and up- 

* wards from the ground, and as many over; the 

* walls to be three rows of poliſhed ſtone, and one of 

* the wood of the country, together with an altar 


** for * 
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©* for ſacrifices; and all this to be done at my ſole 
„charge. I have allo appointed my treaſurer, Mi- 
e thridates, and Zerubbabel, my governor of Judæa, 
to caule all the utenſils and veſiels that Nebuchad- 
* nezzar Carried away from the temple at Jerula- 
„lem, to be ſent back and reſtored. Their num— 
© ber is as follows: fitteen golden ewers, and four 
e hundred ſilver; fitty golden veſſels, and four hun- 
„ dred ſilver; thirty golden chalices, and three hun- 
„ dred ſilver; thirty golden phials, and two thou- 
„ ſand four hundred tilver; with a thouſand other 
large veſſels, of divers forms, and for divers ules. 
It is my farther pleaſure that they receive entirely 
to themlelves of? prom profits and revenues that were 
formerly enjoyed by their predeceſſors; and that 
they have an allowance paid them of two hundred 
© and five thouſand five hundred drachmas, in con- 
c fideration of beaſts for ſacrifice, wine, and oil; and 
* two thouland hive hundred mealures ot wheat, in 
„ lieu ot fine flour; and all this to be raited upon the 
„tribute of Samaria. The pricits alone to offer up 
the ſacrifices, according to the laws and ceremo- 
„ nies of Moles, and to pray daily for the king and 
the royal family, and for the welfare and happi— 
© nels of the Perſian empire. Let no man prelume 
* todo any thing contrary to the tenour of this my 
royal will and proclamation, on pain of torteiting 
* both lite and pofloffions.“ | 


This was the ſubſtance of the king's letter; and the 


The nume Ob 
ber of the number of thoſe chat came out ot captivity to Jeru- 
Jews that falem, upon this invitation and encouragement, 
from Baby. amounted to forty-two thouſand, four hundred, and 
lon under lixty TWO. 
Cyrus, 

. 

On the death of Cyrus, his ſon, Cambyſes, is ſolicited to 
countermand the order for rebuilding the city aud tem- 
ple of Feruſalem. 

HEN the foundations of the temple were laying, 
The buitd- and the Jews (a) were wholly bent on the ad- 
ing ot the 


gone  vancement of the undertaking, the bordering nations, 
obitrucied and clpecially the Chuthites, whom Salamanezer, king 
by the sa- Of Allyria, had formerly tranſplanted from Perſia and 
matlans. Media into Samaria, atter he fad removed the Irael- 
ites into other habitations, applied to the governors, 
to whom the care of the undertaking was committed, 
importuning them moſt carneſtly not to ſuffer the 
Jews to proceed upon the project of rebuilding the 
city and the temple. The commiſſioners were pre- 
vailed on, by the force of bribes, and fair promiles, to 
ilacken their diligence in the proſecution of their or- 
ders; and, during the courſe of this negligence and 
dclay, Cyrus could not take cognizance of this, be- 
ing engaged in a war with the Maſlagetes, in which 
he loit his lite. : 

Upon the death of Cyrus, Cambyſes of courſe 
{ucceeded to the empire. Ele had an addrels prelented 
him out of Syria and Phœnicia, and from the Am- 
monites, Moabites, and Samarians, figned by Ra- 
thymus, hiſtoriographer, Semelius, ſcribe, and the 
magiſtrates of Phoenicia and Syria. The tenour of 
it was to the following purpert: It is fit, O king, 
* you ſhould underſtand that the Jews, who were 
©* carried away to Babylon, are now returned to their 
* tormer leats, and into our country, where they are 
<* bulily employed in rebuilding a city that was moſt 
* deſcrvedly deſtroyed for ſeditious practices. They 
are ſetting up markets and places of commerce, 
< repairing the walls, and railing up the temple. 
* Know, therefore, that when theſe things are finiſhed, 
* they will neither pay taxes, or yield allegiance ; 
for they are profeſſed enemies to kings, and will 
© not ſubmit to ſerve, if once they have it in their 
power to command. We conſider it as the indiſ- 
I penlable duty of faithful ſubjects, to apprize you 
* of the true ſtate of the matter, before it is too 
late. We beleech you, therefore, to recur to the 
** hiſtory of your predeceſſors, where you will find 


Eldras ii. 


—ũ—ſ — 


(a) Afier the return from the captivity, the people, in ge- 
neral, came to be called Jews; becauſe, though there were many 
Itraelites among them, yet they chiefly conſiſted of the tribes 


of Judah and Benjamin: and though the edit of Cyrus gave 
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the Jews, from generation to generation, to have 
** been enemies to regal government; and that this 
very city wasgultly laid walle tor the daring crime 
„ot rebeliion. We beg leave to tubrmic theie mat. 
** ters to your royal conſideration; and add, that, if 
* you ſuffer them to proceed with the rebuilding of 
the city, and the fniſning of the walls, you will 
* find your communication cut off, with Phœnicia 
and Ceelo-Syria.” | 


HAP. Hl. 


Cambyſes ſends orders for putting a ſtop to the rebuildins 
of the city and temple. On kis demiſe the Magi re. 
tain the goverament of Perjia during one year, when 
Darius is choſen king. 


AMBYSES, who was of himſelf naturally averſe 
to the Jews, ſtood in need ot very little incentive 
to excite him to perſccution. After reading, there- 
tore, the remonttrance, and contulting the recordsof 
his anceſtors, he gave anſwer to this effect: 


Book 


Darits 
makes a 
lumptugus 
fealt, 


Propoſes 
four prob- 
lems tor lo- 
* Cambytes, the king, to Rathymus, hiſtoriogra. lution. 
* pher, Semelius, Iicribe, and the relt ot the 
** 1nhabitants of Samaria and Phcoenicia, greet- 
ing: 
„pon the reading your letter of addreſs, I have 
©, cauled the records of former times to be exannned, 
according to your requeſt, and have tound your 
** obſervations, reſpecting the city, conlonant with c 
truth and tormer experience. Ihe Jews therein ew 
© appear ever to have been a vindictive, turbu- was 
= lent people, naturally dilpoled to rebellion; and wd 
their Kings, in the laſt extreme, vexatious and ty- e 
** rannical in the impoſition of taxes, as Phoenicu * 
and Ccelo-Syria, in particular, may bear witneſs 
- againit them. On theſe conſiderations it is my 
4 command that you exert your utmoſt power to 
prevent the rebuilding of the city and temple; for, 
in proportion to the increale oft power among[t 
** thole people, will the ſpirit of ſedition revive; and 
** as they have revolted againſt former lovereigns, 
** there is the greateſt reaſon to apprehend they will 
as audaciouſly contend again{t the authority of the 
- protons government.” _ 
athymus and Semelius, having read this epiſtle 
mandatory, haſtened with a coniiderable body ot 
aſſociates to Jeruſalem, and purſuing the king's or- 
ders with the utmoſt rigour, an abſolute ſtop was put 
to any further proceeding in the work of rebuilding Tim 
the city and temple, ſo that it was diſcontinued for 4 
the ſpace of nine years, that is, to the ſecond year of |, . 
Darius, king of Perſia. Cambyſes, after he had 
reigned ſix years, and ſubdued Egypt, died at Da- 
maſcus, on his return from that expedition. Upon nu#! 
his demiſe the government reſted in the hands of c. 
the Magi for the term of a full year, when it was 
conferred, by the ſeven Satrapz, or eminent families 
of the Perſians, with common conſent, to Darius, the 
{on of Hyſtaſpes. 


CHAP. IV. 


Darius promotes and accompliſhes tbe work of rebuilding 
the city and temple, againſt all oppoſition. 


Ks Darius, before his exaltation to the throne 
of Perſia, was well affected towards the Jews; ws), 
and had made a ſolemn vow, that, if he ever attained fr” 
to that dignity, he would ſend all the holy veſſels that d 
were in Babylon back again to the temple of Jerula- je 
lem. It happened about that time that Zerubbabe!, 
who had been appointed governor of the captive 
Jews, came from Jeruſalem to Darius. There ſub- 
iſted between them an ancient friendſhip; ſo that he 
was admitted, with two other great officers, to 4 PO 
of moſt important truſt; an elevation that gratified 
his utmoſt ambition. 1 
Darius, a ſhort time after he had aſcended the 
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permiſſion to all to return when they pleaſed, yet the —— 
writers take notice only of thoſe who returned in a body fte 
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throne, gave a ſplendid entertainment, not only to 
his own courtiers, but the princes and nobility ot the 
Medes and Perſians, the general officers of all India 
and Ethiopia in fine, ot an hundred and twenty- 
ſeven provinces. When the entertainment was over, 
the company retired to reſt, as did allo the King; 
but awaking atter a ſhort ſlumber, and finding him- 
ſelf indiſpoled for fleep, he fell into converſation on 
divers ſubjects with the officers ot the preſence, and 
told them, at length, that he had ſome queltions to 
propoſe, and that to him Wh could give the moſt 
reatonable and ſatisfactory reply, he would grant the 
privilege of wearing purple, drinkingout ot a golden 
cup, riding in a chariot with a golden harnels, pol- 
tefling the next place to himſelt in the council, and 
be conſidered as one of the blood-royal. He then 
{tated the queſtions as follow: 


1. Is there any thing ſtronger than wine? 

2. What can exceed the ſtrength of kings? 
3. What is {uperior to the power ot women? 
4. Can any thing ſurpaſs truth? 


Having thus ſtated the queſtions, the King retired, 
after deliring the officers to, weigh them in their 
minds, and give him their ſentiments which amongtt 
the tour they thought the molt powertul. 

The next morning, having lummoncd the noble 
company to whom he had given the entertainment 
the ſueceding evening, and having ſcated himſelſ in 
the place where he Wei gave audience, he called 
upon the officers, ſeverally and publicly, to report 
their ſentiments on the queitions propoled. 
The firſt who [poke contended tor the ſuperior 
wer of wine, and adduced the tollowing argu- 
ment: It diſturbs the underſtanding, reduces the 
greateſt monarch to an equality with intancy, gives 
* F: liberty to the ſlave, and makes the beggar equal 
'® e „to an emperor. * It alleviates and enlivens the 
vn. „ hearts of the miſerable, relieves every want, gives 
e conlidence to the villain, and puts him above the 
© fear of kings. It cauſes men to diſregard their 
dcareſt friends, and aſſault them with as much 
fury as they would ſhew to their moſt deadly cne- 
* mics. For theſe reaſons I conceive the operation 
* of wine to be moſt powerful.“ 

The ſecond officer argued in favour of the power 
of kings, in words to this effect: It cannot be dif- 
< putc( that the Almighty has created man to be 1o 
* tar matter over all ſublunary things, as to apply 
them to whatever purpoles his inclinations may 
direct. As all earthly creatures are ſubſervient 
to man, ſo kings have authority over men them- 
* lelves. The {overcigns of theſe lords of the crea- 
tion mult be allowed an indiiputable ſuperiority. 
Subjects willingly expoſe themſelves to the moit 
* im:11inent dangers of war, and even contend with 
* nature herſelt, in obedience to the command of a 
prince, who takes to himſelf the whole honour and 
** profir of victory. The huſbandman, with unre- 
5 mitting toil, cultivates the earth; and his firſt 
duty is to ſupply the king's ſtore with the produce 
„ot his grounds. Thus, while the people are fight- 
„ ing and working for him, the ſovereign indulges 
: hunlclt in all the luxuries of abundance, ſecurity, 
„ and cale. He ileeps turrounded by his guards, who 
55 dare not cloſe their eyes while their maſter enjoys 
„ that repoiez and no other concerns muſt interrupt 
that flavery of attendance to which they are indiſ- 
„ beniably bound. What power then can exceed 
8 that of the man to whom the public pays ſuch im- 

plicit obedience?” 

Aiter this declamation on the power of kings, Ze- 
rubbabe], the principal of the officers to whom the 
queſtions had been propounded, maintained the ar- 
gumcat in tavour of women and truth, and began 
zich the firft, as follows:“ Neither the force of 

. WINE, nor che power of princes, who bind the mul- 

_ titucde in a common bond ot allegiance, can be 
„ cencd; but women have inconteſtably the pre- 
. <n:nence of theie, two. Before the king the mo- 
ther of the king exiſted. Kings are the gifts of 
„Jemen: women allo are the mothers and nurſes of 
„ thoie by whom the vineyards are cultivated: they 

direct our domeſtic concerns, provide neceſſary 
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- and ornamental coverings for our bodies; and they 
are 10 abſolutely neceflary, that we can neither be 
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brought into exiſtence, or ſuppert life, without 
them. When a beautiful woman is before us, WE 
1 dilregard gold and filver, or eſteem them only as 
, being the means of obtaining poſſcſſion of the be- 
1 loved object. The charms of women compel us 
„to abanden our country, relations, and deareſt 
1 friends, and to attach ourſelves wholly to them. 
- When we have explored the fea and land for things 
„ molt valuable and curious in nature, do we not 
„ congratulate ourlelves in the opportunity of pre- 
„ lenting our acquiſitions to a beloved fair? tre- 
, quently have ] ſcen the king condelcend to receive 
„ a blow from his concubine: nay, ſhe has even 
, taken the diadem trom his head, and placed it on 

her own; and, dreading to give her offence, he has 
**{ubmitted ty all ker caprices, and yielded to her 
varying humours,” 

Having ſaid thus much in favour of women to the 
great adiniration ot the noble company, Zerubbabel 
proceeded to the laſt point in queition, which was +4. 
that of truth. Neither kings nor women can be diene of 
E put 1n competition with the power of truth. Ad- —_— 
„„ mitting the amazing magnitude of the earth, the u £:wur, 
, elevation of the heavens, the aſtoniſhing rapidity 
5 ot the ſun's motion, and that the whole is influen- 
5 ced only by Divine Providence, it muſt follow that 
N the Almighty is jult and true, againſt which no- 
g thing can ultimately prevail; tor it ſuperſedes 
„ Every power that can enter the conception ot man. 
„ ruth alone is perfect and immutable: the advan- 
tages we derive from it are not ſubject to the vi- 

C:ititudes ot fortune, but are pure, irreproachable, 
** andeternal,” 

The whole company beſtowed the moſt liberal ac- 
clamations on Zerubbabel, and univerially acknov- 
ledged that he had proved truth to be the only bleſ- g, wy 
ſing under the tun, not liable to change or diminu- kde, is ap= 
tion. The king, as a teitimony of his entire latiſ- Paved by 
taction, aſluring him he would perform his promile, Aae 
adding,“ That, in conſideration of his ſuperior un- ©! by the 
** deritanding, he ſhould enjoy the firſt place in his “s. 
** eſtcem, be next in honour to himſelt, and be adopt- 
ed a branch of the royal family.“ . 

Jerubbabel could not but avail himſelf of fo fair 
an opportunity of reminding the king of a former 
voy: he had made, which was, that, if ever he came cn en 
to the throne, he would immediately undertake the Darius to 
rebuilding of Jerulalem and the holy temple, and or- Feu] his 
der reſtitution to be made ot all the ſacred veticis and 
utenſils that Nebuchadnezzarhad taken from thence 
and carried to Babylon. He therefore thus addreficd 
him: ** Since, O king! you have done me the honour 
** of aſluring me of your royal favour and eſteem, I 
* have now only molt humbly to requeſt, that you The vine, 
** will be pleaſed to diſcharge your vow.” The king Þy his man- 
raiſed him chearfully from his bended knees, em- To 
braced him, and diſpatched mandates to his gover- H. dag. 
nors and great officers, to conduct Zerubbabel, and won, pro- 
thoſe that were to accompany him, to their journey's 2 
end, and to aſſiſt him in the rebuilding ot the city © ©? 
and temple. He allo ſent letters, under the royal 
ſignet, to the rulers of Phcenicia and Syria, to pro- 
vide carriages for traniporting the cedar to Jeruſalem, 
that was cut down in Libanus, and to give their ut- 
moſt aſſiſtance to the main undertaking. Ie alto 
gave them in charge to exempt the Jews, that thould 
return our of this captivity, trom the burthen of any 
public tax or duty, and to leave them in tull liberty, 
both as to perion and property, without rettraint on 
the one, or tribute on the other. He likewile com- 
manded the Edomites, Samarians, and people of 
Cœlo- Syria, to reſtore all thoic lands to the }ews that 
were formerly in their poſſeſſion, and to contribute 

fitty talents towards erccting the temple, in ſuch wa | 
and manner as might ſcem to them molt expedient, Furbers it 
Out oi his own proper bounty he afligned to them "Ou. 
whatever ſhould be found neceſiary tor ſacerdotal _— 
habits and other articles, for the adminiitration of 
every ceremony in que order and form. Fe likewitc 
furniſhed them with organs to accompany the voices 
of the Levites; and allotted a certain portion of land 
for the maintenance of the officers and keepers both 
of the city and temple, by way of annual penlion. 
In fine, he confirmed every former reſolution of Cy- 
rus concerning the reſtoration of the Jews, and the 
rebuilding the city and temple of Jerutalem. 
T | When 
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When Zerubbabel had met with this gracious re- 
ception from the king, he no ſooner leit his preſence, 
than he returned thanks to the God and giver of all 
good and pertect gitts, tor that degree of underſtand- 
ing by which he had acquired both honour and eſteem 
beyond the reit ot his competitors, which he grate- 
fully acknowledged to be the diſtinguiſhed effects of 
7erubbabel his Divine bounty; and having concluded his thank1- 
"p34 . giving with a prayer for the ſucceſs of the underta- 
bylon of the King, haſtened to his countrymen, at Babylon, with 
uberality the Joyful news of their deliverance, and the liberal 
and younty grants he had obtained from the king. Upon the 
in their be- report of thele happy tidings, they immediately join- 
half, ed in an univerlal thankigiving for the promiſe of 

reitoration to their native country. After this 10- 

lemnity they celebrated a feſtival of ſeven days con- 
tinuance, and indicated every token of joy and tranl- 
port that they could have poſhbly done if the day of 
N redemption had been even the firſt day of a new 

lte. 

1 he heads of the tribes made choice of thoſe that 
were to go upon the expedition, providing horics and 
other beaſts of burthen, as well as carriages tor their 
wives and children, and taking with them thoſe troops 
which Darius had appointed for a convoy. They 
palled che time of their journey cheartully, exulting 
with vocal and iniflrumental mulic, and exhibiting 
every token of rapturous complacency. I here was a 
ſelect number called out from each ot the tribes; but, 
as a particular nomination of them would not only 
be deemed prolix by the reader, but break in upon 
the order ot my narrative, 1 ſhall only give an ac- 
count of them in general. There were ot the tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin, from twelve years old and 
upwards, four millions, tix hundred and twenty-eight 
thouland. After thete came tour thouland and ſcven- 
ty Levites; and a promilcuous multitude of women 
and children, ro the number of torty thouſand, ieven 
hundred and forty-two. Of the ſtock of the Levites 
there were an hundred and twenty-eight fingers, an 
hundred and ten porters; and of others that ſerved 
and aſliſted in the ſanctuary, three hundred and twen- 
ty-two. There were allo lix hundred and fifty-two 
that called themiclves liraelites, but could not prove 
extraction. There were others alto who had taken 
wives, whole genealogy could not be traced either 
trom the Levitical or tacerdotal records; and theſe 
were deemed unqualified tor the holy function, to 
the number of tive hundred and twenty-five. The 
train ot ſervants that attended them was computed 
at teven thouland, three hundred and thirty-teven ; 
finging men and women, two hundred and forty-five; 
camels tour hundred; other beaſts of carriage five 
hundred and twenty-five. The leader of this multi- 
tude was Zerubbabel, the ſon ot Salathiel, of the tribe 
of Judah, and the race of David; and with him was 
Jetus, the lon of Joledec, and Mardochæus and Se- 
rebaus, which two were cholen to the command, by 
the luftrages of the tribes, and contributed, at their 
own charge, an hundred pound of gold; and five 
thoutand of Hlver, towards the expence of this expe- 
dition. This was the form and order of the proceſ- 
ion or the prieſts and Levires, and that part of the 
xeople that went with them on their return from 
Lab lon to Jerulalem, and the reſt following after by 
degrecs, till, in the end, they all went back to their 
OWN country. | 

In the ſeventh month, after their departure from 
Babylon, Zerubbavel, their leader, and Jeſus, the 
high pricit, ſent metlengers expreſs throughout all 
the land, to ſummon a gencralaſſembly at jeruſalem. 
The people repaired thither with the greatelt alacrity. 
Upon this occalion they erected an altar for ſacrifice, 
according to the inflitution of Moles, and it was 
raiſed upon the lame ſpot where it ſtood before. This 
proceeding highly offended the neighbouring nations, 
who had an utter averiion both to the people, their re- 
ligion, and laws. They allo celebrated the fealt of ta- 
bernacles at that time, as the legiſlator had ordained, 
Aiter that tollowed the dailvoblations, and the facri- 
ce Of tio labbaths, and of the new moons of all holy 
teails. All thote who had made any vowcamelikewite 
to pertorMm it, rom the hrit day ot theſeventh month. 

They entered thereupon the rebuilding of the tem- 
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TheSidonians generouſly promoted the undertaking, 


ment of Perſia and Babylon, he commanded, by royal 
proclamation, the rebuilding of the temple, and reſti- 
tution of all the veſſels and donations that had been 
taken away Ly Nebuchadnezzar; which were dell- - 
vered to Zerubbabel, and his treaſurer, Mithridates, 
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to be tranſported to Jeruſalem, and laid up again in the „ 
temple there: that, by the command of the — 5 
| aſſar 


XI. 


L 4 
bringing down cedar-planks in abundance from Li. Ava 
banus, and afterwards ſtowing them in boars, which dite | 
they brought into the port of Joppa, as they had been lay _ 
firit directed by Cyrus, and after him by Darius. by » 

It was now the jecond month of the ſccond year, 1 
after the return of the Jews, when the foundation of of oY 
the temple being already laid, they began, on the firſt nr + 
day ot the ſecond month, with the ſuperſtructure, 10 — 
committing the ſuperintendance of it to the whole Wo 
family of the Levites of twenty years of age and up- *h x 
wards; and likewiſe to Jetus, the high-prieſt, with e 
his kindred; and to Zolimiel, the brother of Judea, CE 

: . ot", ry" ! WTItC 
and lon of Aminadab, and to his tons. Theſe exert- Jews 
ed themſelves with ſuch unremitting aſſiduity in the e 
diſcharge of their commiſſions, that the fabric went Cπανα. þe popu- — ha 
on beyond the moſt ſanguine expectations. EY? 1 

When they were advanced thus tar, the prieſts ſer: i  chens 
came and officiated in their veſtments, with muſica] *%": el Perſi- 
inſtruments; and the Levites, and ſons of Aſaph, ſung 3 
lome of the hymns of David to the glory of God, The] 
according to the firſt inſtitution. But the prieſts and them 
the Levites, and the elders of the families, who kad ende 
leen the ſplendor and magnificence of the former Faaſe 
temple, and reflected how inferior the preſent was in NI 
compariſon with it, became diiconlolate; while thoſe moni 
who had never {een the former, and conſequently WW. thecit 
could not be affected by the diſproportion, contented moe 
themſelves with the preſent ſtate of things, and re- produ 
joiced at the arrival of lo happy an event. torbid 

When the Samarians, who were ſtill enemies to ther p 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, heard the ſound diate « 
of trumpets with a contuicd clamour, they flocked cords 
in great numbers to learn the caule of it, and find- cree v 
ing it was occaltioned by the return ot the }cws trom 
their captivity at Babylon, and that they were now 61. 
at work upon the rebuilding of their temple, the % as 
immediately appticd to Zerubbabel and Jeſus, with «he x 
the chief ot the tribes; deſiring that they might be the! 
admitted into the undertaking upon terms in com- — 2 % ſhot 
mon with the reſt; obſerving that“ They worſhipped te «4 « yall 
* the ſame God, gloried in the ſame profeſſion, ang π .] „mar! 
the love and practice of the fame religion, from w, * the e 
„the days of Salamanezer, king of Aflyria, who deu, te the 
** tran{planted them out of Chuthia and Media into into 
this land.” The unanimous anſwer to the requeſt and] 
was, that they could not poſſibly be admitted into ** torm 
any ſhare of the undertaking, becauſe former! * danc 
Cyrus, and after him Darius, had aſſigned the work * Gove 
to their particular conduct and care; but that they * with 
ſhould have liberty, if they thought fit, to worſhip * but t 
there without exception; and that it ſhould be open * temp 
to all people indiſcriminately, who were diſpoſed to that 
worſhip the true God in the true manner. | * prov 

The Chuthites (for ſo we call the Samarians) were ** OXcn 
ſo incenfted at this reply, that they incited the Syrians _ the p 
to remonſtrate with the leading men, as they had done 6:4 ** ErS te 
firſt under Cyrus, and then under Cambyſes, in ſuch n. ol th 
manner as to caule a ſtop to be put to the undertak- - preſu 
ing, by ſlackening the diligence of thoſe who were with 
entruſted with the ſuperintendance of it. In conſe- * Cated 
quence of this proceeding, there wentup, at this time, 
to Jeruſalem, Siſinnes, governor of Syria and Phce- Onth 
nicia, and Sarabazanes, with ſome others, and de- These. ot it to 
manded of ſome of the principal men by what au- m rote t. 
thority this temple was to be built? And alſo, as it den . LI 
had rather the appearance of a caſtle than a remple, tri i Kit 
to what end the walls of the city were made fo ſtrong, bert“ = a 
and the gates ſo fortified. Zerubbabel and Jeſus re- Tf 24 
phed that they were the ſervants of the great God, to rep! RE I hi 
whole honour this temple was to be built, and to his El tri 
tervice dedicated by the greateſt, the happieſt, and Vil a 
the wiſeſt prince that ever ſet on a throne. That it direct 
ſtood firm for many ages, till, in the end, for the wick- Silinn 

edneſs of their torefathers, the city, by Divine per- 88 1 
miſſion, was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Ba- 1 

bylon and Chaldæa, the temple pillaged and laid in 
aſhes, and the people carried away captive into Ba- (a) C 
bylon. But that when Cyrus came to the govern- arty » 
* tnt 
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Abaſſar v-as ſent to that city, to endeavour to _ 

dite the work, and accordingly was prelent at the 

laying the foundation; but that ever ſince —2 time 
by one artifice or another, their enemies had founc 
means to obſtruct and retard it; and that, for the truth 
| of theſe allegations, they might write to Darius, to 
\ the end, that, by contulting the public records, it 
| might be Known whether or not what they had al- 
ſerted was a jult reprelentation of acts.” 
Silianes and his aſſociates did not think it expe- 
dient to interrupt the proceeding without the know- 
ledge of Darius himſelf, and therefore agreed to 
write to him immediately upon the ſubject. The 

Jews hereupon were very apprehenſive that the king, 

upon this application, would countermand the order 

b 99m he had given; till Aggæus (4) (Haggai) and Zacha- 

„ riah, two prophets, among them at that time, bade 

them be of good chear, and fear nothing from the 
pPerſians; for they were certainly informed of the Di- 

vine will and pleaſure touching that important affair. 
The people were ſoelated by the encouragementgiwen 
them by the prophets, that they doubled their dili- 
ence, and wrought without the intermiſſion of a 
Ungle day. ; 

n When the Samarians had written a letter of re- 
*- monltrance to Darius, objecting to the fortifying of 
the city, and the erecting of a ſtrong place, that had 

more the appearance ot a citadel than a.cemple, and 
produced the epiltle of Cambyles, by which he had 
torbidden and obſtructed it betore, as a practice nei- 
ther profitable nor ſafe for the public, he gave imme- 
diate orders, on the receipt of the letter, that the re- 
cords ſhould be ſearched, which being done, a de- 
cree was found to the following purport: 


ret Tn the firſt year of the reign of king Cyrus, it 
mm © was ordained that the temple of Jeruſalem ſhould 
 *he rebuilt, the height of it to be ſixty cubits, and 

the breadth of the lame meaſure, and that an altar 
* ſhould be conſtructed within the edifice: that the 
e walls ſhould be formed by three ranges of poliſhed 
* marble, and one range of wood, the produce of 
the country; and the charge of it defrayed out of 
the king's treaſury: that the ſacred veſſels, taken 
into Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar, be reſtored, 
and placed in ſuch parts of the temple as they were 
* tormerly accuſtomed to be: that rhe ſuperinten- 
dance ot the work ſhould be committed to Abafiar, 
governor of Syria and Phcoenicia, and his officers, 
with orders not appear at Jeruſalem themſelves, 
but to quit the place, and leave the building of the 
* temple to the Jews, and the chief of their tribes : 
that they ſupply. them out of the taxes upon the 
province, and turniſh them, for their ſacrifices, with 
** oxen, lambs, kids, meah wine, and whatever elſe 
the prieſts ſhould defire, who weretoput their pray- 
ers to the Almighty for the welfare and happineſs 
** of the King and his people: that wholoever ſhould 
© prelume to act contrary to this mandate, be torth- 
with taken and hanged up, and his goods confiſ- 
cated to the king's ute.” 


On thediſcoveryof this record, Darius ordered a copy 
tit to be immediately taken; which being done, he 
wrote to Siſinnes and his colleagues to this effect: 

King Darius to Siſinnes, governor, Sarabazanes, 
and the other magiſtrates, greeting. 


hereby tranſmit you a copy of a letter extract- 
„ ech trom the records of Cyrus, and it is my royal 
„ i and command that you ſtrictly adhere to the 
dect ions contained therein.” 
oihinnes and his colleagues, underftanding the 
1ng's relolution, agreed to obey his commands in 


— 


* 


(a) Cancerning theſe prophets we reſer the rezder to thoſe 
ein che Bible which bear their reſpective names. They 
«Te both thought to have been born at Bubyton during the cap- 
tele, and both, with united Zeal, encouraged the people to go 
3 the work of the temple. On the acceſſion of Darius 
throne, Haggai, in particular, by reproaching the people 
Ae 1 inſenſibility, by telling them that they 
wha 2 enoug to lodge themſelves very commodioully, 

tus houle of the Lord lay buried in its ruins, and by put- 
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every particular point; fo that undertaking to aſſiſt 
the Jews, according to the tenor of the mandate, the 
buſineſs was carried on with ſuch unanimity and 
aſſiduity, that the building was erected and finiſhed 
within the ſpace of {even years, according to the pro- 
phecies of Haggai and Zachariah, and at the com- 
mand of kings Cyrus and Darius. In the ninth year 
of Darius, and the twenty-third day of the eleventh 
month, which we call Adar, and the Macedonians 
Dyitrus, the prieſts and Levites, together with the 
eople of Iſrael, offered, in ſacrifice, an-hundred 

ulls, two hundred rams, five hundred lambs, and 
twelve goats, as ſin-offerings for the twelve tribes, 
in acknowledgment tor the bleſſing of their deli- 
verance from captivity, and their reſtoration to their 
former itate, and ro God's holy worſhip in a new 
temple. The prietts and Levites had their porters 
at every gate according to the law, the Jews having 
erected galleries round about the temple. 

Ihe teaſts of unleavened bread was near approach- 
ing, and in the firit month (by the Macedonians cal- 
led Xanthicus, and by us Niſan) the people aſſem- 
bled from every quarter in the city, where they cele- 
brated that feſtival with their wives and children, ac- 
cording to the law of their country, and the prac- 
tice of their torefathers, with all poſſible ſolemnity. 
Upon the fourteenth day of the firſt month they 
held the paſſover, and kept feſtival for ſeven days c 
atterwards, offering up ſacrifices to God tor reitoring {,q uid a 
them to the poſſeſſion and enjoyment of their native feſtival for 
country, and their ancient laws and religion, and for de days 
diſpoſing the heart of the king of Periia fo tavour- 
ably towards them. They ſpared no coll in the ce- 
lebration of this feſtival; and having reſumed their 
former power in Jeruſalem, adopted an ariſtocratical 
form of government; for the lovere!2n power was 
lodged'in the high-prieſt, till the Aſmodean family, 
upon a change of affairs, converted it into a mo— 
narchy. Before the captivity, for the ſpace of five 
hundred and thirty-two years, {ix months and ten days, 
from the time of Saul and David, they were Zovern- 
ed by kings: before that, the adminiſtration of their 
political concerns was in the hands of rulers, called 
Judges, and that form of government continued up- 
wards of five hundred years after the time of Moles 
This was the ſtate of the Jews on the 
reſtoration under Cyrus and Darius. 

But the Samarians, who were ſtill moſt im- 
placable enemies ro the Jews, valuing thern{clves on 
the alliance they claimed to the Perſians, and being a 
powerful and rich people, as well as of an haughty 
and malignant diſpoſition, provedexceedingly vexa- 
tious, and exerted their utmoſt endeavours to annoy 
and perplex them. - By the decree of Cyrus, which 
was confirmed by that of Darius, the tribute of Sa- 
maria had been aſſigned to the purpoſe of rebuilding 
the temple; but the work being now finiſhed, the 
Samarians pretended that the end of this aſſignment 
was ceaſed, and therefore refuſed making any con- 
tributions: towards defraying the expences of the 
utual ſacrifices, 

The diſſentions continuing, the ſenate and people 
of Jeruſalem drew up a memorial of complaint, and 
deputed Zerubbabel, with four of his colleagucs, to 
preſent it to Darius. The king of Perſia, having 
duly attended to the ſubject matter of the memorial, 
returned them an anſwer, by the deputies, to the fol- 
lowing effect: 


** King Darius to Tangar and Sambaba, our go- 
5 vernors in Samaria, Sadrack Bobelin, and the reſt 
* of the inhabitants, greeting. 


+ Whereas I am given to underitand by Zerubba- 
bel, Ananias, and Mardochæus, on the part of the 
* Jews, that you ſtand accuſed of diſcouraging and 
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ting them in mind that the calamities of dtought ana famine 
(wherewith God had afflicted them fince their return from their 
captivity) were owing to their neglect in notrepairing the tem- 
ple, he prevailed with them to ſet about the work in good 
earneſt; ſo that, by virtue of theſe reproots, and the encourage- 
ment they received from Darius after his acceſſion to the throne 
of Perſia, they brought the whole to a, concluſion in a much 
ſhorter time than, in all probability, they would have otherwile 
done, 


* interrupting 
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greſſion of his countrymen, and implored the Divine 
mercy and forgiveneis, in the hearing of a promilcu- 
ous multitude, there came to him one Jechonias, a 
leading man in Jeruſalem, with a public conteſſion of 
the crime alledged againit them, adviſing him, at the 
{ame time, to adjureall thoſe who had married ſtrange 
women, contrary to the law, to caſt them out, toge- 
ther with their children, upon pain of the ſevereſt 
puniſhment, on octulal of lubmiſſion. Eſdras ap- 
proved the counſel; and exacted an oath trom the 


men of Iſrael, that they would put away their ſtrange 
wives, with their children, according to the countel 
of Jechonias. When this was over, he went from the 
temple to the chamber of Joanan, the ſon of Elia- 
ſnib, where he {pent the whole day, without taking 
any e through an excels of grief and agi- 
ation Or mind. N 
He next iſſued a proclamation, by which all thoſe 
who were returned from captivity, were enjoined to 
meet at Jeruſalem in the courte ot two or three days, 
on the penalty of excommunication, and confiſcation 
to the holy treaſury, in cate of failure, either through 
neglect or contempt. Within three days the tribes 
of judah and Benjamin aſſembled, on the twentieth 


„ day of the ninth month, called, by the Hebrews, 


Thebeth, and, by the Macedonians, Apellœus. When 


. 21 they had placed themſelves in the upper part of the 


<mple, the elders being preſent, Eidras arole, and 
told them, chat, Whereas they were guilty of an 
« heinous crime, by marrying with ſtrangers, in 
« contempt of the expreis law of their country; there 
e were no other means of obtaining the Divine for- 
e oivenels, and ſecurity from the Divine vengeance, 
than by putting away the ſtrange women with whom 
they had ſo intermarried.” They unanimouſly ſig- 
nified compliance with the requiſition; but obſerved, 


„ 1::44le that as their number was great, and the ſcaſon rigo- 
92 ut rous, a matter of ſuch importance would require ma- 
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ture deliberation. Upon this ſuggeſtion it was pro- 
poſed, that a commiſſion ot enquiry might be iſſued 
out to a ſelect number of leading men, who were in- 
nocent ot the charge in queſtion. Ihe motion paſſed 
without a diſſentient voice; and, upon the firſt day 
of the tenth month, they entered upon the inquiſition, 
which fully employed them till the firſt day of the 
month following. Upon the ſcrutiny, they found 
numbers of the kindred of Jeſus, the high-prieſt, as 
well as of other prieſts and Levites, and the reſt of 
the Ilraelites, who, having agreater regard to the ob- 
lervance of the law than even to natural affection, 
immediately put away their wives, and the children 
born of them. After the ſolemnity of this abdica- 
tion, they offered up rams, according to cuſtom, for 
xace-ofterings; ſo that it is deemed unneceſſary to 
lpecity either their characters or names. Eſdras, 
uon the whole, produceda general reformation; and 
cicabliſhed a precedent as an univerſal rule of con- 
duct for future generations. 
\\t the celebration of the feaſt of tabernacles, in 


the leventh month, when a great multitude of the Iſ- 
. © raelites were aſſembled in that part of the temple 


n. s. Which looks towards theeaſt, Eidras, at their requeſt, 


read aloud to them the laws of Moſes, repeating the 
lame from morning to noon. This public reading 
tended much to the edification of the hearers, as they 


were not only thereby taught a line of conduct for 


pretent and future obſervance, but their reflection 
was directed to the calamities their forefathers had 
ſuſſęred for the violation of thoſe very laws, to which 
their obedience would have ſecured to them perma- 
nent peace and happinels. Efdras, perceiving them 
elt into tears at this affecting conſideration, adviſed 
them to refrain from inordinate forrows, as incompa- 
uble with the preſent feltive occaſion, on which they 
mould indulge themſclves in innocent mirth; while 
they retained in their minds ſuch ſenſe of paſt miſde- 
meanours as to prevent a future relapſc. The people, 
encguraged by his candid and friendly advice, cele- 

rated the feaſt with chearful conviviality, and then 
returned to their own habitations; but not till they 
had paid moſt grateful acknowledgments to Eſdras 
tor the important reformation he had wrought in a 
point to eſſential to the laws and religion of their 


—_— Having obtained an univerſal eſteem ky 
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After Eſdras thus expreſſed his grief for the tranſ- 


nne 


JEWS. 


this meritorious ſervice, he lived with honour, and 


died tull of years, and much regretted, at Jeruſalem, 
where he was interred with a folemnity ſuitable to his 
ſacred character. Joachim, the high-prieſt, died alto 
about the tame time, and was ſucceeded by his fon 
Eliaſhib. 

There was amongſt the Jewiſh captives a certain 
perſon whoſe name was Nehemiah. This perton, who 
was Cup-bearer to Xerxes, walking one day ncar Su— 
ſa, the metropolis of Perſia, overheard tome travellers, 
that were entering the city after a long journey, con. 
verſing in the Hebrew language. This excited him 
to enquire whence they came. Upon their replying 
from Judza, he put ſeveral queſtions to them relpect- 
ing the ſtate of the people and city of Jeruſalem; 
when they gave for anſwer, that things, in general, 
were in a bad ſtate, as their walls had been demoliſh- 
ed, and the Jews had ſuſtained the greateſt injurics 
trom the neighbouring nations, which annoyed them 
day and night, overrunning and laying waſte their 
country, inſomuch that great numbers were led cap- 
tive out of Jeruſalem itſelf, and the roads in the day 
time were found ſtrewed with dead bodies. Nehemiah 
burſt into tears of commiſeration for the calamities 
of his countrymen, and, in a ſuppliant poſture, hum- 
bly enquired of the Almighty, * How long he would 
be plealed to diſregard the miſeries of the Hebrew 
nation, and ſuffer them to be made the prey and ſpoil 
of all men.“ 

While he was thus deploring the wretched ſtate of 
his country, word was brought him, that the king 
was about to fit down to ſupper; upon which he hait- 
ed, in much diſorder and confuſion, to attend the du- 
ties of his office as cup-bearer. The king, being 
more chearful than common after {upper, caſt an cye 
upon Nehemiah, and obſerving his countenance de- 


jected, demanded the cauſe. Having put up an ejacu- 


latory prayer to heaven togive an energy to his words, 
he replicd to this effect: | 
© ** How is it poſſible for me, O king, to appear 
other iſe than dejected, when the place of my na- 
4 tivity is laid waſte; Jeruſalem reduced to an heap 
ot rubbith, the gates burnt, the tombs and monu- 
ments of my anceſtors broken up, and the aſhes of 
Fs the venerabledead ſacrilegiouſly prophaned. Deign 
v. thou, O king, to grant the boon I humbly preter, 
a that I may have your royal permiſſion to repair to 
* Jeruſalem to afliſt in the rebuildingoſ the walls, and 
in the remaining work of finiſhing the temple.” 


'The king granted his petition; and having pro- 
miſed him letters recommendatory to the governors 
of the ſeveral provinces through which he was to 
pals, with orders to treat him with due reſpect, and 
tupply him with every neceflary he might require, 
diimiſiæd him with an injunction to cait offhis mclan- 
choly, and proceed in the diſcharge of the duties of 
his office with his utual chearfulneſs. Nehemiah, 
upon this gracious reception and aſſurance, retumed 
himſelf, and acknowledged the blefſing of Providence, 
that had ſo remarkably interpoſed in his favour. 

On the following day the king ſent for him, and 
gave him letters of credit and recommendation to Sa- 
dæus, governor of Syria, Phœnicia, and Samarta, 
with inſtructions to receive and aſſiſt him according 
to promiſe. He went firit to Babylon, and from 
thence, with as many of his countrymen as volunta- 
rily offered to bear him company, proceeded to Jeru- 
ſalem, in the twenty- fifth year of thereignot Xerxes; 
and having firſt exhibited his credentials to the in- 
ſpection of his private friends, he delivered them to 
Sadæus and his colleagues, according to the ſuper- 
ſcription. He then ſummoned a general ailembly up 
to Jeruſalem, and addreſſed them in the temple to 
the tollowing purport : 


Fe mult fee and know, O men of Judea, that we 
6 Ourſelves are, at this day, under the fuperintend- 
ce ing providence of the ſame Aimighty and merci- 
ful Being, who brought about ſo many wonderful 
e events, from a gracious regard to the piety and 
virtue of our foretathers Abraham, Ifaac, and Ja- 
„cob. I am now ro declare to you, that it is 
through tavour of that Being that I have obtained 
* permiſſion of the king to enter on the rebuilding 
of your walls, _ the finiſhing of the work of the 


u ** temple, 
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© jnterrupting and rebuilding of the temple, and re- 
„ fuling to bear your part in the charge of the ſacri- 
* fices, which, by my command, you ought to have 
<« done: this is to will and require you, upon ſight of 
this letter, forthwith to ſupply themour of my trea- 
„ {ury, in Samaria, with whatever they ſhall want 
for the ule of their ſacrifices and worſhip, to the 
end that they may offer up daily prayers and ob- 
{* lations both tor myſelf and tor my people.” 

This letter put an effectual end to all conteſts be- 
tween the Jews and Samarians, the latter paying the 
tribute demanded for the ſervice of the temple with- 
out farther oppoſition; and this is the laſt good of- 
fice that Darius did the Jews, as he died ſoon after, 
univerlally lamented by his ſubjects. 


. 


Xerxes, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Darius, is well diſpeſed 
towards the Fews. Tranſactions and death of Eſaras 
and Nehemiah. 


Darius eſ- 
pouſes their 
caule, 


Death of 
Darius. 


Called in 
ſcripture 
Artaxerxes. 


N the death of Darius, Xerxes, his ſon, ſucceeded 

to the government: a prince who inherited his 

father's piety and virtue, and confirmed all that his 

predeceſlors had done in tavour of the Jews and their 
religion, being firmly attached to both, 


q 
Xerxes ſuc- 
cceds his fa- 
ther Darius 
on the 
throne of 


Perla. Joachin, the fon of Jehu, was at this time high. 
prieſt. But the name of the high-prieſt of the Jews, 
who relided at Babylon, was Eidras, a man ot molt 
exemplary picty and jultice, and univerſally beloved 
and reſpecled by the people. He was ſo well verſed 

in the Molaic law, as to ſtand high inthe king's eſteem 
nn on that account. Upon a reſolution formed to go to 

ends to ro . . . 

to Jeralatem Jerulalem, and take with him leveral of the Babylo- 
nian Jews, he delired ſuch a letter trom the king as 
might recommend him to the governors and heute- 
nants of Syria, which he accordingly obtained. Ir 
was couched in terms to the following effect: 

L * Xerxes, the king, to Eſdras, the prieſt, and reader 

8 * of the holy laws of God, greeting: 

Xerxes, f 


* Whereas it is decreed by me, and my ſeven 
* counſellors, that whatever Itraclites within my do- 
% minions, with their prieſts and Levites, ſhall think 
fit to bear you company to Jeruſaiem, I have, out 
of my royal clemency, granted them tree liberty 
to go to Judaa to nf Ley according to the laws 
« of their country; and likewile to take along with 
them all the gold and filver, that your people 
„ throughout Babylon ſhall willingly contribute to- 
* wards that ſervice, tor the purchale of ſacrifices to 
© offer upon the altar to your God, and for making 
„ {uch veilels of gold and filver, as you and your 
© brethren {hall judge meet. It is allo my royal will 
and pleaſure, that what is thus given you be dedi- 
* cated to your God. It you ſhould have occalion 
tor any thing elte, ule your owndilcretion, and ſup— 
„ ply yourſclt out of the public treaſure. To this 
«end I have already written to the commiſſioners of 
Syria and Phœnicia, expreisly commanding them 
to turniſh whatever Eſdras, the prieſt, and reader 
of the laws of God, ſhall deſire, without any delay. 
In order to obtain the Divine bleſſing on myſelf 
and family, I deſire to have an hundred mealures 
of wheat dedicated to ſacred ſervices, according to 
the proviſion of the law. And I do ſtrictly charge 
and require of the magiſtrates, that they exact no- 
thing trom the prieſts, Levites, holy lingers, or 
others, attendants on the temple, nor lay any bur- 
© thens upon them. And ] do hereby give you, Eſ- 
„ (ras, tull authority, according to the wildom you 
have received from above, to conſtitute judges to 
execute juſticeto ailthe e Syria and 
„ Phcenicia, who underitand the law, and are con- 
© {cientious in the diicharge of their duty. At the 
„fame time do you inſtruct the ignorant, to the 
end that all trantgreffors againſt the laws of God 
may be punithed according to their demerit; ſome 
& vaith pecunmary Hines, and others with death, ac- 
cording to the nature of the crimes, as upon due 
© examination may appear. Farewell.” 


e 


Upon the receipt of this letter, Eſdras acknow- 
ledged the Divine goodneis, alcribing to the inter- 


* 
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poſition of Providence all the benefits conferred on oR A 
the Jews through the inſtrumentality of the king, kun, 

The people were ſummoned to a general meeting on £9", c 
this occaſion at Babylon, where the letter was read de Ling g 
and a copy of it tranſcribed, and ſent away to be 12 1 
communicated to all the Jews in. Media; but Efdras l 
relerved the original. W hen the Jews underſtood the t 
YNiety of Xerxes towards God, and his affect ion for 1. 
Eidras in particular, and their nation in general, they v 
not only expreſſed infinite ſatis faction, but haſtencd t! 
in great numbers with their effects to Babylon, with p 
full purpole of returning to Jeruſalem. But there 1 
was another ſort of Iſraelites, who, being accuſtomcd dees. - © 
to the place, and ſettled in their habitations, choſe wu... n 
rather to continue where they were. This is the = 8 
reaſon wheretore there are but two tribes to be found — 01 
in Aſia and Europe under the Roman emperor, © is 
As to the other ten tribes, they are all planted be. {h 
yond the Euphrates, and ſo prodigiouſly increajed ar 
in number, as to be almoſt beyond computa— La 
ion. 

The publication of this recommendatory teſtimo- W. 
nial brought over vaſt numbers of people ro Eſdras; m 
not only prieſts and Levites, but temple-porters, on 
ſingers, and other attendants appertaining thereunto. to 
He appointed a rendezvous for tuch as were diſpoſed ne 
to return tram captivity into their cn country at of 
the Euphrates, where, after a three days taſt, and ot. PERS « 
tering up ſolemn vows and prayers for a proſperous 4. Ti 
voyage (Eſdras having declined the guard of {ol- *C the 
diers offered him from a reliance on the Divine pro- e 
tection) they began their journey on the wweltth day tol 
of the firſt month, in the leventh year of the reign ot we 
Xerxes, and arrived at Jeruſalem in the fifth month << 
of the ſame year, when Eſdras immediately delivered ©”. LY 
out the money he brought to the prieſts who had the 1 
cuſtody of the holy treature. It amounted to fix os 
hundred and fifty talents of ſilver, an hundred talents ">. 
of ſilver veſſels, twenty talents of veſſels of gold, The people Nift 
and twelve talents of fine braſs, that was deemed we prevail tha 
more precious than gold itlclt. Iheſe were the pre- 1” fou 
{ents of the king and his counſellors, and of the 1t- tur, 
raelites that continued in Babylon. pol 

When Eſdras had acquitted himſelf of his truſt, out 
he offered up burnt-offerings, according to the laws; noc 
twelve bulls for the whole people ot Irael, ſcventy- Wit 
two ſheep and lambs, and twelve goats ior a ſin-ot- oft 
fering. He communicated alſo the king's letter to WI 
the | veg of Phoenicia and Coelo-Syria, who held mo: 
the Iſraelites in great honour, and readily ſupplied Nut 
all their wants, when they found they could not dii- wel. 
penſe with the king's injunction. Theſe matters the 
were accompliſhed under the conduct of Eſdras, who, ler v 
doubtleſs, obtained the Divine favour and protection im 
for his exemplary piety and virtue. 5 bor 

Soon after theſe happy events, a charge was exhi- ton 
bited to Eſdras, that iome of the prieſts and Levites Peac 
had deviated trom the law, and, of courſe, trom their le. 
duty, in marrying into foreign families, and thereby uv 
polluting the ſacerdotal race. Application was made 8, ar- 
to him at the ſame time, to ſupport and aſſert the f. duc 
laws, leſt the Divine vengeance ſhould fall upon the "2 of £2 
whole body of the people for the iniquity of a fev. ... — the . 
Eſdras, upon this complaint, rent his clothes, torethe © „ © TEN 
hair from his head, and caſt himſelf on the ground. Wie 
deſpairing of effecting a reform, as the principal men read 
were concerned in this abomination, and it would be, Jams 
in vain for him to lay an injunction on them to part tend 
with their wives and children. were 

Thoſe who retained any ſenſe of piety and huma- TEK 
nity, both condoled with him and participated in his 10 a5 
afflictions. In this ſtate of deſpondency he fervently 2 
addreſſed the Almighty, expreſſing His ſhame to their 
look towards heaven, becauſe of the fins that the nent 
** people had committed, while they had forgotten Melt 
what their forefathers had undergone on account tem 
of their wickedneſs.” He befought © God, who Udle 
** had ſaved a remnant out of the calamity and cap- 2 50 
tivity they had been in, and reſtored them again 12 My. 
« Jeruſalem, and to their own land, and had dil- 3 
* poſed the hearts of the kings of Perſia to have cot 
* compaſſion on them, that he would alſo forgive hed. 
40 : tur. 

them the fins they had now committed, which, had x: 
though they deſerved death, yet he might mer: fog , 
e cifully condeſcend to remit the puniſhment dus 40 0 ck 
them.“ int 
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After Eſdras thus expreſſed his grief for the tranſ- 
greſſion ot his countrymen, and implored the Divine 
mercy and forgivenels, in the hearing of a promiſcu- 
ous multitude, there came to him one Jechonias, a 
leading man in Jeruſalem, with a public conteſſion of 
the crime alledged againit them, adviſing him, at the 
{ame time, to adjureallthote who had married ſtrange 
women, contrary to the law, to caſt them out, toge- 
ther with their children, upon pain of the ſevereſt 
puniſhment, onectulal of lubmiſſion. Eidras ap- 


proved the counſel; and exacted an oath from the 


men of Iſrael, that they would put away their ſtrange 
wives, with their children, according to the counltel 
of Jechonias. When this was over, he went from the 
temple to the chamber of Joanan, the ton of Elia- 
{hib, where he {pent the whole day, without taking 
any apr 1:99 through an excels of grief and agi- 
ation of mind. : 
: He next iſſued a proclamation, by which all thoſe 
who were returned from captivity, were enjoined to 
meet at Jeruſalem in the courte ot two or three days, 
on the penalty of excommunication, and confiſcation 
to the holy treaſury, in cate of failure, either through 
neglect or contempt. Within three days the tribes 
of judah and Benjamin aſſembled, on the twentieth 


e day of the ninth month, called, by the Hebrews, 


'Thebeth, and, by the Macedonians, Apellœus. When 


they had placed themtelves in the upper part of the 
'7 temple, the elders being preſent, Eidras aroſe, and 


told them, that, Whereas they were guilty of an 
«* heinous crime, by marrying with ſtrangers, in 
e contempt of the expreſs law of their country; there 
e were no other means of obtaining the Divine for- 
« oivenels, and ſecurity from the Divine vengeance, 
than by putting away the ſtrange women with whom 
they had ſo intermarried.” They unanimouſly ſig- 
nified compliance with the requiſition; but obſerved, 


rous, a matter of ſuch importance would require ma- 
ture deliberation. Upon this ſuggeſtion it was pro- 
poſed, that a commiſſion of enquiry might be iſſued 
out to a ſelect number of leading men, who were in- 
nocent ot the charge in queſtion. The motion paſſed 
without a diſſentient voice; and, upon the firſt day 
of the tenth month, they entered upon the inquiſition, 
which fully employed them till the firſt day of the 
month following. Upon the ſcrutiny, they found 
numbers of the kindred of Jeſus, the high-prieſt, as 
well as of other prieſts and Levites, and the reſt of 
the Ilraelites, who, having agrcœater regard to the ob- 
ler vance of the law than even to natural affection, 
immediately put away their wives, and the children 
born of them. After the ſolemnity of this abdica- 
tion, they offered up rams, according to cuſtom, for 
peace-ofterings; ſo that it is deemed unneceſſary to 
lpecity either their characters or names. Eſdras, 
uon the whole, produceda general reformation; and 
citabliſhed a precedent as an. univerial rule of con- 
Uuct for future generations. 

At the celebration of the feaſt of tabernacles, in 


the ſeventh month, when a great multitude of the Iſ- 
' raclites were aſſembled in that part of the temple 
eu. 8. Which looks towards theeaſt, GILG at their requeſt, 


read aloud to them the laws of Moles, repeating the 
lame from morning to noon. This public reading 
tended much to the edification of the hearers, as they 
were not only thereby taught a line of conduct for 
preient and future obſervance, but their reflection 
Wos directed to the calamities their forefathers had 
luftered for the violation of thoſe very laws, to which 
their obedience would have ſecured to them perma- 
nent peace and happinels. Eſdras, perceiving them 
eld into tears at this affecting conſideration, adviſed 
them to refrain from inordinate ſorrows, as incompa- 
uble with the preſent feltive occaſion, on which they 
mould indulge themſelves in innocent mirth; while 
they retained in their minds ſuch ſenſe of paſt miſde- 
meanours as to prevent a future relaple. The people, 
encouraged by his candid and friendly advice, cele- 
brated the feaſt with chearful conviviality, and then 
returned to their own habitations; but not till they 
1d Paid molt grateful acknowledgments to Eſdras 
or the important reformation he had wrought in a 
Point io effential to the laws and religion of their 


cy Having obtained an univerlal eſteem ky 
o. 15, 
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this meritorious ſervice, he lived with honour, and r 
died full ot years, and much regretted, at Jeruſalem, 
where he was interred with a ſolemnity ſuitable to his joac him, 
ſacred character. Joachim, the high-prieſt, died alto the bigh- 
about the tame time, and was ſucce 
Eliaſhib. 
There was amongſt the Jewiſh captives a certain 
perſon whole name was Nehemiah. IJ his perſon, who 
was cup-bearer to Xerxes, walking one day ncar Su— 
ſa, the metropolis of Perſia, overheard tome travellers, wcyenat's 
that were entering the city after a long journey, con- concern tor * 
verſing in the Hebrew language. This excited him bis country 
to enquire whence they came. Upon their replying 
from Judza, he put ſeveral queſtions to them reſpect- 
ing the ſtate of the people and city of Jeruſalem; 
when they gave for anſwer, that things, in general, 
were in a bad ſtate, as their walls had been demoliſh- 
ed, and the Jews had ſuſtained the greateſt injurics 
trom the neighbouring nations, which annoyed them 
day and night, overrunning and laying waſte their 
country, inlomuch that great numbers were led cap- 
tive out of Jeruſalem itſelf, and the roads in the day 
time were found ſtrewed with dead bodies. Nchemiah 
burſt into tears of commileration for the calamities 
Of his countrymen, and, in a ſuppliant poſture, hum- 
bly enquired of the Almighty,“ How long he would 
be pleated to dilregard the miſeries of the Hebrew 
nation, and ſuffer them to be made the prey and ſpoil 
ot all men.” 

While he was thus deploring the wretched ſtate of lis lamen- 
his country, word was brought him, that the king gras} of 
was about to {it down to ſupper; upon which he hait- ris. | 
ed, in much diſorder and confuſion, to attend the du- 
ties of his office as cup-bearer. The king, being 
more chearful than common after {upper, caſt an eye 
upon Nehemiah, and obſerving his countenance de- 
jected, demanded the cauſe. Having put up an ejacu- 
latory prayer toheaven togive an energy to his words, 
he replied to this effect: 


„How is it poſſible for me, O king, to appear 

, otherwiſe than dejected, when the place of my na- 

4 tivity is laid waſte; Jeruſalem reduced to an heap petiton to 
ot rubbith, the gates burnt, the tombs and monu- the king to 
ments of my anceſtors broken up, and the aſhes of 89 '9 J*1v- 
1 the venerable dead facrilegiouſly prophancd. Deign ; 

= thou, O king, to grant the boon I humbly preter, 

. that I may have your royal permiſſion to repair to 

„ Jerulalem to aſliſt in the rebuildingofthe walls, and 

in the remaining work of finiſhing the temple.” 


The king granted his petition; and having pro- 
miſed him letters recommendatory to the governors 
of the ſeveral provinces through which he was to 
pals, with orders to treat him with due reſpect, and 
lupply him with every neceflary he might require, 
diimilied him with an injunction to cait offhis melan- 
choly, and proceed in the diſcharge of the duties of 
his office with his uſual chearfulneſs. Nehemiah, 
upon this gracious reception and affurance, retumed 
himſelt, and acknowledged the bleſſingof Providence, 
that had ſo remarkably interpoſed in his favour. 

On the following day the king ſent for him, and 
gave him letters ot credit and recommendation to Sa- 
dæus, governor of Syria, Phoenicia, and Samaria, 
with inſtructions to receive and aſſiſt him according 
to promiſe. He went firſt to Babylon, and from 1 
thence, with as many of his countrymen as volunta- f 
rily offered to bear him company, proceedcd to Jeru- jeruſalem, 
ſalem, in the twenty- fifth year of the reignof Xerxes ; and calls an 
and having firit exhibited his credentials to the 1n- 3 
ſpection of his private friends, he delivered them to 
Sadæus and his colleagues, according to the luper- 
ſcription. He then ſummoned a general aſſembly up 
to Jeruſalem, and addreſſed them in the temple to 
the following purport: 


169 


= 


eded by his fon !“. 


“Me mult fee and know, O men of Judea, that we 
6 gurlclves are, at this day, under the fuperintend- Addreſſes 
ing providence of the ſame Almighty and merci. <7 «ron 
ful Being, who brought about ſo many wonderful ages: whe 
ce events, from a gracious regard to the piety and 
“virtue of our forefathers Abraham, Ifaac, and Ja- 
„cob. I am now to declare to you, that it is 
through tavour of that Being that I have obtained 
% permiſſion of the king to enter on the rebuilding 
of your walls, 41 the finiſhing of the work of the 


u ** temple, 
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e temple. But taking it for granted, that neigh- 
„ bouring nations arc not only averſe to, but de- 
„ termined to counteract you in the deſign, I re- 
% commend it to you, in the firſt place, to rely ſolely 
„ n the power of the Almighty, who will certainly 
„ Ueivat all the efforts of your enemies; and next, 
© that you exert yourlelves in the proſecution of the 
* work night and day, without intermiſſion, while 
* the lealon affords opportunity. 

Having delivered this addreſs, he gave orders to 
the magiſtrates to ſurvey the ground, take mealure 
of the walls, and, from due computation, make an 
equal diſtribution of the work amongſt the people, 
according to the proportions of the inhabitants in city, 

1s OWN, or village, promiſing, at the ſame time, the al- 
"he littance of himielt, and all that belonged to him, in 
undertaking the ſervice, and then dilcharged the attembly,. 

The authority of Nehemiah had ſuch an effect upon 
the people, that they applied themſelves molt aſſidu- 


The I'ril- oully to the undertaking. From this time the country 
Hes CALTC — 0 . 

eee was called Judea; and {orermed from the tribe of Ju- 
tut time, dah, that formerly poſſeſſed that quarter of the world. 


1 ke report of this undertaking no ſooner reached 
the Ammonites, the Moabites, the Samarians, and 
the Cœlo- Syrians, than they determined to leave no- 
thing unattempted, either by force or treachery, to 
counteract it. Accordingly they lay in ambuſh for 
the Jews up and down in every quarter, and took off 
many of them by ſurprize. They kept aſſaſſins in 
pay to attempt the life of Nehemiah; and alarmed the 
multitude with menaces of invalion to ſuch a degree, 
that, through apprehenſion of impending danger, 
they were ready to deſiſt from their work. But Ne- 
hemiah maintained his ground with undaunted re- 
ſolution, and, under the ſecurity of a ſlender guard, 
proſecuted the work, without ſenſe of wearinels, or 
apprehenſion of danger. Nor was he anxious for his 
own ſafety merely in the proviſion of a guard for his 

>erſon; but it aroſe from an aſſurancethat if he ſhould 
1 cut off, the men would never finiſh the building. 
He therefore ordered that, in future, all the men 
ſhould work with «heir ſwords by their ſides, and 
chemi their bucklers at a convenient diſtance, to have them 
wudent di- it readinels. He allo appointed trumpeters to be 
e within five hundred paces of each other, to 
tue bunne'® give the alarm upon any diſcovery of an enemy, that 
the people might have time to ſtand to their arms, 
without any danger of a ſurprize. He went round 
the city almoſt every night, and became ſo inured to 
labour, abitinence, and watching, that he ſurmount— 
The watts Ed all thole difficulties, taking of food and fleep no 
are finitked more than was requilite to ſupport nature. This was 
* on the courle of his life ior two years and three months; 
en at the expiration of which the walls were finiſhed, in 
the twenty-cighth year and ninth month of the reign 
of Xerxcs. 

Upon the perfecting of the work, Nehemiah, and 
the people, offered up lacrifice, and kept a feſtival for 
eight days; an event highly unwelcome and diſplea- 
Nehemiat ling to the Syrians, Nehemiah, obſerving that the 
furesto peo. CHY was thin of inhabitants, perſuaded all the prieſts 
ple the ciiy. and Levites, who lived contiguous, to take up their 

reſidence in town, promiling to furniſh them with 
houſes at his own expence. He hkewit ordered 
people in the country, who followed hutbandry, to 
carry their tenths into the city, tor the maintenance 
of the prieſts and Levites, that they might not be di- 
verted by any worldly concerns from attending the 
duties of their otfice. This was readily agreed to; 

and by thete means the city became better peopled. 
After theſe and many other great and glorious ac- 
ans OS: worthy ot eternal honour, Nehemiah, in an ad- 
ao of VANCEU age, departed this lite, He was a man of un- 
Nehemiah, feigned picty, ſtrict probity, and unſullied virtue; 
eminent tor genuine philanthropy and patriotiſm, as 
appcars from the whole of his tranſactions reſpecting 
the pcople and city o Jerulatem. This may tuthce as 
a brict narrative of events during the reign of Xerxes. 

GHRF. 

Aerxes is ſucceeded by his ſen Artaxerxes, under cohoſe 
reign the nation of the Fews <vas in danger of being ex- 


The deſign 
is counters. 
acted by 
enemies. 


Nehemiah 


Cyrus, 
otherwiſe 
Artaxerxes, 


called in 8 N | | 65 
ſcripture tirpated. Particulars concerning ftber, Mor decai, Sc. 
Ahaſuerus), ” Gar F 

lvcceeds his N the death of Xerxes, the government deſcend- 
tather. 


ed to his ton Cyrus, whom the Greeks call Ar- 
taxerxcs, in whole reign over the Perſians, the whole 
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nation of the Jews, with their wives and children, 


ook XI. 


were in great danger of being deſtroyed, as we ſhall crar 
ſhew in due time and place. Ir is neceſſary that we Le 
ſhould previoully attend to ſome particulars that re- EE 
lated to the king himſelf, concerning his marriage dein 
with a woman of the blood royal of the Jews, and an 
who is repreſented in the annals ot hiſtory as the pro. the | 
tectrels ot our nation. ent 
When Artaxerxes had aſcended the throne, and vv 
ſertled the government of an hundred and twenty- 3 
{even provinces, between India and Ethiopia, he made A'tnne _ 
a moit magnificent and ſumptuous entertainment at (1... 8 
Suſa, in the third year of his reign, where he regaled du nad 
his noble gueſts, ina manner becoming the dignity of Hi. OY 5 
10 great a monarch, during the term ot an hundred bs £00 
and fourſcore days. After this he prepared another Tin Wa oy 
entertainment tor ſeveral foreigners and their ambal. U Da 
ſadors, tor ſeven ſucceſſive days, which was conduct. de 
ed in the following manner. I here was a tent erect- my 7 
ed, upon gold and ſilver pillars, covered with purple nd K 
and fine linen, and ſufficiently capable for the recep- 5 
tion of ſome thouſands of people. The wine was TH ws, 
ſerved in golden cups, ornamented with precious | * 
{tones in ſuch a manner, as at once to excite Curio- 35 * 
ſity, and afford exquiſite delight. Orders were given 4 5 ; 
to the ſervants not to ply the gueſts with wine 1ncel- wy 
ſantly, after the Perſian cuſtom, but permit every man . N 
to drink at liberty; and proclamation was made Famp- 
throughout the king's dominions, that they ſhould arte 
{et a certain number of days apart for the celebration 2 75 
of a feſtival for the ſafety and proſperity of the king- on = 
dom. . : golde! 
Queen V aſhti alſo had her apartments in the palace. TD Has 
She was ſo remarkably beautiful, that the king, de- ed Oo 
firous of ſhewing her to his gueſts, ſent tor her to ing it 
come into the grand chamber, where they were con- Thi 
vened. But as the laws of Perſia do not allow wives e racy þ 
to be ſeen by any beſides their domeſtics, from a te- dives i Fecal eunuc 
gard to that prohibition ſhe refuſed to go to the king, πite nr” o. is. 
not only once, but perſiſted in the denial, notwith- La the tion e 
ſtanding ſeveral orders brought her by the eunuchs cai. th 
to the lame purpoſe. The king was ſo incenſed at the ki 
this obſtinacy, that, after the feſtival was over, he tion. 2 
ſent for the commiſſioners that were expreſsly ap- to jult 
pointed for the interpretation of the Perſian laws, to He 4 than t. 
adviſe him in what manner he ſhould puniſh the w upon t 
contumacy and obſtinacy of his queen, complaining dne palace 
that ſhe had not only once, bur repeatedly diſobeyed cm. 71 
his commands. One of them, whole name was er. NOW ac 
Muchæus, gave it as his opinion, “ That it was not court 
* only an indignity offered to royal authority, but a grcatel 
precedent of dangerous conſequence to all his ſub- plealu: 
** zects, ſince other women might thereby be encou- perſon 
* raged to contemn and diſobey their huſbands; : Ot reip 
and that therefore ſo heinous an offence ſhould be This c 
„ puniſhed with a proportionable degree of ſeverity; degree 
in fact, with nothing leſs than baniſhment trom the and fin 
* king's preſence for ever, by virtue of his royal will 1 violent 
and pleaſure, publiſhed by proclamation.” The wr was Who, w 
king was ſo divided between the love he bore the ge % Made 
queen, on the one hand, and the regard he had tor lee Mmandei 
his dignity, on the other, that he remained ſome time In this 
in a ftate of molt tormenting ſuſpenſe. While he not on] 


was 1n this anxiety of thought, his counſellors endea- 
voured to divert him from the reſolution of making 
himſelf miſerable for the unprofitable love of one 
woman, while he might make his choice from acollec- 
tion of the firſt beauties through the ſeveral provinces 
of his dominions, and ſelect her as a wife to whom, 
in a general view, he ſhould find the warmeſt attach- 
ment. | 

The king, on ſecond thought, approved theadvice, i*., 
and immediately diſpatched commiſſioners chrough- | 
out his dominions, to ſelect the molt celebrated beau- of = 
ties they could find, and bring them up to him. = 


the wh 
Lie mic 
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tors, th 
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The commiſſioners: were very diligent in the execu- is dor 
tion of. their charge, and, amongſt others, diſcovered themſcl 
a virgin in Babylon, whoſe name was Either. Her commo: 
parents being dead, ſhe was brought up in the houſe therefor 
of her uncle Mordecai, a man of rank amongſt the characte 

| 22 This virgin ſo far excelled the reſt, for the 48 doallow 
eauties and graces of her perſon, that ſhe was n wi, be CU to th 
object of general attraction and admiration. She . ily, ofe 


elt the! 
diminiſſ 
ne dete 


was committed to the care of one of the eunuc n 
treated with all poſſible delicacy and reſpect, ane wy 


f t * : Vaio 
preſented with eſſences, pertumes, and all curioine? 


00K XI. 


1e ted to the Kin 


of2rt uſed by the ſex, as ornamental embelliſhments. 
Thus was Either, together with tour hundred vir- 
gins, treated, tor the IÞace Of 1X months, in which, 
being prepared for the king's bed, they were indi- 
vidually and ſeparately introduced by the eunuch to 
the king, who having received them into his arms, 
ent them by the ſame cunuch. ; 
When Either was prelented, he was ſo tranſported 


rence ich che Charms Of her perion, the elegance ot her 


Je ortment, and the allurements of her converſation, 


«to that he immediately reſolved to take her to wife; and 
len che nuptials were accordingly celebrated in the ſe- 


venth year of his reign, and the twelfth month, which 
is called Adar, with the greatett pomp and magnifi- 
cence. A moſt ſplendid entertainment was given 
upon the occaſion to the great men ot the Medes and 
yeriians, and other nations, for the ſpace of a whole 
month. When the queen entered the royal palace, 
che king placed the crown upon her head, and treat- 
ed her in every reſpect worthy of her dignified fitua- 
tion, wholly regardleſs of her country or extraction. 
Her uncle Mordecai removed from Babylon to Sula 
and would often enquire, at the gate of the royal pa- 
Jace, concerning the welfare of Eſther, who was as 
dear to him as his own child. 

The king, at this time, cauſed a law to be enacted, 
prohibiting any of his domeſtics trom approaching 
him while he lat upon his royal throne, unleis they 
were called or ſent for, upon pain of loſing their heads 
and chere were officers appointed to be in readineis 
to exact the penalty. In the mean time he had a 
golden ſceptre in his hand; and when he was diſpoled 
to pardon any who had tranſgreſſed the law ſo enact- 
ed, he held that ſceptre forth; and, upon their rouch- 
ing it, they were exempted from the penalty. b 

There was formed, ſome time after this, a conſpi- 
racy between Bigathar and Tereſh, two attendant 


. eunuchs, againſt the perſon of the king. Barnabaza- 


bus, a ſervant to one of them, and a Jew by cxtrac- 


wie tion, diſcovered their treacherous deſign to Morde- 


cal, the king's uncle, and he, by means of Either, to 
the king himſelf, who put the criminals to the quel- 
tion, and, upon conviction, delivered them both up 
to juſticc. Ihe king gave Mordecat no other reward 
than that of appointing his ſervice to be regiſtered 
upon the record, and allowing him admittance to the 
palace, with the privilege of one of his domeſtics. 
Haman, the ſon of Ammedath, an Amalekite, being 


«NOW advanced by the king, and coming frequently to 


court, the Perſians, as well as ſtrangers, paid him the 
greatelt reverence; indeed, it was the king's will and 
plealure that it ſhould be ſo. Mordecai was the only 
perſon that refuſed to do him the homage, that mode 
otreipect beingcontrary to the practice ot his country. 
Ihis cxaſperated the haughty Amalckite to ſuch a 
degree, that he aſked him what countryman he was; 
aud finding him to be a Jew, he broke out into a 
violentexclamation at the inſolence of ſuch a wretch, 


ho, when all the nations, and the free-born Perſians, 
made no heſitation at doing him the honour com- 


mänded by the king, he ſhould preſume to diſobey. 
In this fit of rage he took the deſperate reſolution 
not only to be revenged on Mordecai, but to deſtroy 
the hole race of Jews in the dominions' of Perſia. 
Lie. might, indeed, be farther induced to carry his 
621 into execution, by recollecting that his ancel- 
toro, the Amalekites, had been formerly bearen out 


0: tac land, andexterminated by thoſe people. To per- 


petrate his malicious deſign, he attended the king, ac- 
cor ding to ulual cuſtom, and took an opportunity of 
IePreaenting the Jews to him in the molt odious and 
conemprible light, exclaiming againſt them as a vile 
Scheration, uniociable in their diſpoſition, barbarous 
zu their manners, devoted to ſuperſtitious laws and 
dercmonies, lurking up and down in every quarter of 
'5 dommions, and, upon the whole, diſcovering 
themſclves, in every inſtance of word and deed, the 
N enemies of mankind. He begged leave, 
g va ws to obſerve, that ſuch being their known 
toalſecterd It was inconſiſtent with the rules of policy 
ow them any further toleration. He then ſubmit- 
Gy, fence e —— = — 
<li the lois of lo many ſub Ct bus -bi-ehounhen 
FRI} age ſo many ſubjects ſhould be thought to 
the det. dne King's revenue, he propoſed making up 
delcct out of his own private fortune. 
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The king was prevailed on, by the artful inſinua- 
tions of this wicked and arrogant favourite, to ſub- 
mit the diſpoſal of the Jews to his entire diſcretion, 
and, at the ſame time, diſpenſe with his promile of 
making up the deficiency of the revenue, which was 
eſtimated, in the treaſury account, at forty thouſand 
ralents of ſilver. Haman, thus authorized, immediate - 
ly publiſhed an edict, in the king's name, and diſperſed 
it throughout all his dominions, to this effect: 


"A The great king Artaxerxes to the hundred and 
twenty ſeven governors of the provinces be- 
tween India and Ethiopia, greeting. 


** Whereas it hath pleaſed God to give me the 
command ot ſo many nations, and a dominion over 
the reſt of the world as large as I myſelf defire : 
being reſolved to do nothing that may be tyranni- 
cal or grievous towards my people, and to bear a 
4 gentle and ealy rule over them, with an eye more 
„ Elpecially to the preſervation of their peace and li- 
.. berries, and to ſettle them in a ſtate of tranquillity 
„ and happineſs not to be ſhaken: all this I have ta- 
ken into mature deliberation; and being given to 
„ underſtand, by my truſty and well-beloved friend 
Fa and counſellor Haman, a man of tricd taith, pru- 
©, dence, and juitice, and whom I eſteem above all 
others, that there is a mixture of inhuman people 
©, among my ſubjects, who take upon them to go- 
„ vern by their own laws, and to TN ways to 
4 themſelves, in contempt of public order and go- 
„ vernment; men, depraved both in their cuſtoms 
„ and their manners, and enemies not only to mo— 
narchy, but to the methods of our royal adminit- 
„ tration; I his is therefore to will and require, that, 
„ upon notice, given you by Haman, (who is to me 
a father), ot the perions intended by this my pro- 
1 clamation, you put all the ſaid perſons, men, wo— 
men, and children, to the ſword, without any com- 
miſeration or favour, in ſtrict purſuance of my de- 
cree. And it is my further command, that you put 
this in execution on the thirteenth day of the 
= twelfth month of the preſent year, to make but one 
„ day's work of the deſtruction of all mine and your 
enemies, in order to the future peace and ſecurity 
of our lives.“ 
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This edict was rapidly diſperſed throughout the 
wholeempire; and the people prepared themſelves ac- 
corny tor the abolition of rhe Jews, on theday ap- 
»01nted; but the inhabitants of Sula, the place of the 

ing's relidence, were particularly ſtrenuous for ac- 
ry1ng it into execution. The king and his favourite, 
in the mean time, paſſed their hours in conviviality; 
while the tew humane amongſt the Perſians ſhudder- 
ed at the idea of fo horrid a maſſacre as that ap- 
proaching, 

When Mordecai wasinformed of thetenor and pur- 
port of this proclamation, he rent his garments, pur 
on fackcloth, covered his head with aſhes, and paiſed 
through the ſtreets of the town, exclaiming againſt 
the flagrant iniquity of this horrid and barbarous de- 
ſign againſt the Jus. In this manner he proceeded 
till he came to the gate of the palace, where he was 
obliged to ſtop, no man being permitted to enter in 
ſuch a garb. Mordecai's example was followed by 
all the Jews in the ſeveral citics within the Perſian 
dominions, who, upon notice of the king's decree, 
were overwhelmed with deſpair. 

Intelligence of this reaching the queen, (who was 
a ſtranger to the decree being paſſed), ſhe was greatly 
affected thereby, and ſent a meſſenger ro Mordecai, 
entreating him to lay aſide that mournful habit, and 
reſume the dreſs that was conſiſtent with his ſituation. 
Bur he told the meſſenger he could not comply with 
the queen's requeſt, till the cauſe of his melancholy 
appearance was removed. In conlequence of this 
anſwer, the queen ſent Hetach, one of the king's 
eunuchs, who was at that time in her preſence, to 
learn the reaſon of Mordecai, wheretforc he aſſumed 
ſuch an appearance, and retuſed to put it off at her 
particular requeſt. Mordecai then related the whole 
tranſactions in due form and order, ſetting forth that 
the King, at the inſtigation of Haman, had iſſued his 
royal proclamation, throughout all his dominions, for 


the extirpation of the Jews, and that Haman had of- 
i tered 
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urges his te- 


queſt. 


Either, on 
conditions, 
undertakes 
to intercede 
with the 
king. 


General 
fait amongſt 
the Jews, 


Humilia- 
tion of the 
queen. 


Eſther 5. 


Eſther pre- 
ſeuts her- 
felt to the 
king. 


Is graciouſly 
oc C ed. 


neglect the leaſt opportunity of pertorming an office 
incumbent on her by every relative tie, and every dic- 
tate of humanity. He further intimated his reliance 
on the Divine interpolition in behalt ot a people who 
were unjuſtly condemned to death by the vile arti- 
fices of an arrogant and ambitious man. | 

This meſſage rouſed Either, who immediately diſ- 
patched the eunuch to Mordecai with this order and 
promiſc, that he, and all the Jews in Sula, ſhould faſt 
tor three days, as would herlelf and ſervants, and of- 
ter up their humble ſupplications to the Almighty, 
that he would be pleated to proſper her in ſo hazar- 
dous an undertaking; at the expiration of which ſhe 
would not fail to addrels the king, though at the ha- 
zard of her life. Mordecal duly attended to the 
queen's inſtructions, and having circulated the lame 
amongſt the Jews, they ſtrictly obſerved the faſt, and 
humbly belought the Almighty to defcat the mali- 
cious deligns of their enemies, to extend his mercy 
according as he was wont to penitent offenders, and 
finally deliver them from the deſtruction denounced 
againitthem. The whole multitude joined, indeed, in 
one common addrels, imploring the Almighty to 
vouchlate them his protection, and avert that dread- 
tul judgment from the Itraclites that now hung over 
their heads. (Queen Eilher alſo humbled herſelf be- 
tore God after the manner ot her country, proſtra- 
ting herſelf on the earth, aſſuming a mourning habit, 
abſtaining from every ſenſual gratihcation for three 
days, and imploring the Divine interpoſition in her 
behalf, that the king might be diſpoſed to attend to 
her interceſſion for a miſerable and perſecuted people, 
lo that it might prevail, to the confuſion of their 
enenues, and all their malicious deſigns upon her 
diſtreſied countrymen. 

After three days thus ſpent in fervent ſupplication 
for the Divine mercy and compaſſion, the queen put 
on her royal attire, and, with two attendants, bearing 
up her train, advanced towards the king, her face 
being covered with a bluſh expreſſive both of majeſty 
and grace, though, at the ſame time, not without 
ſome indication of doubttul apprehenſion. The daz- 
zling luſtre of the king ſeated on his throne, and an 
imagination that his countenance expreſſed diſplea- 
ſure, lo affected the gentle Eſther, that ſhe immediate- 
ly ſelh into a iwoon, and would have ſunk to the 
ground, had the not been ſupported by her attendants. 
The king, alarmed at her ſituation, deſcended from 
his throne, embraced her in his arms, and, in tendereſt 
phraie, conſoled her with an aſſurance that no ad- 
vantage ſhould be taken of the law to her prejudice, 
though ſhe came uncalled; that decree extending 
only to ſubjects, and conſequently not to her, whom 
he eſteemed as the partner ot his empire. He then laid 
his golden {ceptre gently on her neck, as a token of 
his aflection, as well as confirmation of the aſſurance 
he had ſo lately given. Theſe tender proofs of love 
and eſteem brought her back to the ule ot her reaſon 
and {peech, when ſheexplained to the king the cauſe 
of her 1woun, which aroſe from the impreſſion of the 
awful appearance of his ſacred perſon, and an ap- 
prchenſion that his cou enen 
Thele words were uttered in ſuch a tone of voice, 


ing invited to accompany the king to the qucen's 
banquet, ſo increaſed his pride and ambition, that he 
expected nothing leis than a reſpect and homage to 
be paid him as the ſecond perſon in the kingdom. 


Nor were his expectations ill founded, except in the e 
erſon of Mordecai, who, as he paſſed him at the pa-! 


— 


ace gate, on his return, neglected to pay him obe- 
dience. 
family, and particularly to his wife Zereſh, the many 
inſtances of eſteem he had received, not only from 
the king, but likewiſe the queen, having been at a 
banquet provided by the latter, and that the next 
day he was to be preſent at a like invitation, accom- 
panying the king as before. 

He could not, however, forbear complaining of the 
affront and diſteſpect which Mordecai had put upon 
him; and adviſing with Zereſh, his wife, and his rela- 
tions and friends, concerning the manner in which he 


Mordecai upon it. This advice was perfectly agree- 
able to Haman, who, imagining the king would not 
retuſe his requeſt, gave orders for the gibbet to be 
Immediately . 

But that Omniſcient Being who diſpoſes of all 
events, was pleaſed to direct things in ſuch a manner, 
as to fruſtrate the deſign of the proud and cruel Ha- 
man; tor, when he went to court the next morning, 


he tound matters turn out very different to what heex- 


pected. It happened that the king that morning awoke 
much ſooner than uſual, and not being able to com- 
pole himſelf again to ſleep, in order to paſs the time 
in tome degree profitable, as well as entertaining, he 
ordered his ſecretary to bring the memorials and ſtate 
papers, as well antient as modern, and read their re- 
ipective contents. 


glorious and memorable action; alſo of another, who 


obtained the bounty of his prince for his fidelity. T': 
The ſecretary proceeded till he came to the paſſzge " 


* 


which made mention of Mordecai's diſcovery of the u 


conipiracy of the two eunuchs, Bigthar and Tereſh, 
againit his perſon; and when the king, upon enquiry, 
was given to underſtand, that the man, for ſo ſig nal a 
lervice, had not received any reward, he ſeemed ex- 
ceedingly angry, and commanded the ſecretary to ſtop 
at that record, and enquire of thecentinels what hour 
it was. Anſwer being brought that it was break ol 
day, hedemanded to know who waited without, and 
being told Haman, ordered him tobe called in, and, 
upon his entrance, thus addreſſed him: From 3 
cc perſuaſion of your loyal attachment to my perſon 
Fi and government, I would aſk of you what token 
yy ot honour you would adviſe me to beſtow on the 
man to whom [I have the greateſt obligation ima 
. aginable, and that conſcientiouſly with the dignit) 
ot my royal character?” Haman, not doubting 
but his own intereſt was concerned in the ſolution ot 
the queſtion, preſuming that he alone mult 
the perſon referred to, gave it as his opinion, os 


. ©.” 
- + 


As ſoon as he got home, he recounted to his 


Harman & 


ſhould chaſtiſe his, inſolence, they propoſed to him, dn g 
as the beſt expedient, to order a gibbet to be erected ces 
fitty cubits high, and the very next morning go to 
the king, and obtain a grant for the execution of Nd. 


The fot 


ing them, the name of a perſon who had great ho- 
nours and poſſeſſions given him as a reward for a2 
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[| ſered a vaſt ſum of money, by way of compenſation, || and accompanied by ſuch a diſpoſition of feature 26 
4 to induce him to do it. He then gave Hetach a copy || afforded a moſt lively repreſentation of her ſenfibiji; 
| | of the decree to deliver to the queen, imploring that and thereby acted ſo compulſively on the king ths 
F ſne would make an humble application to the king, || in the moit explicit terms, he bade her prefer her 
| and intercede with him in their behalf, as the lives ot || queſt, declaring he would grant it, even if it was on. 
Mordecai the whole nation were now at ſtake. He repretented || halt of his kingdom. 85. 
alen, the neceflity of waving delay, as Haman was incel- Upon this declaration Eſther told him, all ſhe ge. «.... 
derte lantly calumniating the Jews, and would continue to fired, at preſent, was that he would be pleaſed to come ti: king 
ts bee,  exaiperate the king againſt them till he had gained to a banquet with her that day, and that he would l 
neo? his point. | permit Fiaman to accompany him. Her tuit was © 
8 — This account was faithfully delivered by the eu- granted; they came together; and when the entertain. 
nuch to the qucen, who immediately returned an an- ment was nearly over, with which the king expreſſed 
{wer to Mordecai, in which ſhe exculed herſelf from || the higheſt ſatisfaction, he again aſked Either What 
engaging in the affair, letting torth that an ordinance requeſt ſhe had to make, repeating his former pro- 
had been paſſed, inhibiting any perſon, whether man || mile, that whatever it ſhould be, he would grant it 
The queen Or Woman, on pain of death, from approaching the though it were half his kingdom. e Queen, not 
dectines it king when ſeated on his throne of ſtate, without being thinking this a proper time to open the ſecret to the 
os called to attend him, unleſs he would vouchſafe to king, told him, that her deſire, at preſent, was no 
hold forth his golden ſceptre. When Mordecat heard || more than that he would honour her the next day at 
this, he preſſed the queen once again, by the lame || alike entertainment, accompanied by Haman, when 
meſſenger, repreſenting, that it was not her own per- || ſhe would take the frecdom to preſent her petition. 
{onal ſafety that was in queſtion, but the tecurity of || The king was highly pleaſed with the propoſal; but 
Mordecai the whole race; and admoniſhing her by no means to the diſtinguiſhed honour conterred upon Harman, be- 
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the king ſhould clothe the-man whom he deſired to 


Book XI. 173 


the garden, in order to give vent to his reſentment. 
Haman, by this time finding the ſtorm gathering, took 
the opportunity ot the king's ablence for luppliceting 
the queen for his life, acknowledging his error, and 
proſtrating himſelf on the bed (a) betore her in the 
molt humiliating manner. At this juncture the king N 
returned, and ſeeing Haman in ſuch a poſition, was AHA 
more exalperated 


honour with his own royal apparel, mount him on 
his own horſe, preſent him with a golden chain, and 
cauſe an herald to make proclamation throughout 
the city, © Thus ſhall be done to the man whom 
« the king vouchſafes ro honour.” 85 

No ſooner had Haman delivered his opinion, than 
the king, quite contrary to his expectation, command- 
ed him to take the horie, apparel, and chain, find out 
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Nlordecai, the Jew, array him in this attire, and 
when mounted, to march betore him, making pro- 
clamation in quality of an officer; becaule, as the 
king's favourite, he was the fittelt man to adviſe 
with, and to execute his own countel. He concluded 
that Mordecai merited thele honours, ſince to him 
he was indebred tor his lite. 

This order cut the imperious Haman to the very 
heart, as it was fo contrary to his expectation, kis 
thoughts having been wholly employed on his own 
advancement, But the king's word was a law, and 
he knew there was no ditputng it. Being, therefore, 
obliged to comply, he went with the horſe, habit, 
and golden chain, in queſt of Morcecal, and finding 
him at the palace gate, in his garb or humiliation, 
bade him diveſt himſelf of the lackcloth, and put on 
the purple. The Jew, ignorant of what had paiſed, 
imputed this parade of ceremony to mockery, and 
reprobated Haman as an hard-hearred, intolent 
wretch, who delighted to iport with the mijeries of 
mankind. But Haman rcatoned with him on the 
matter, and at length convinced him that the king 
had commanded this honour to be done him, in re- 
compence of the ſervice he had rendered him, in de- 
tecting the conſpiracy ot the eunuchs, and thereby 
taving his lite. Being thus ſatisfied, he put on the 
zurple and the golden chain, mounted the king's 
Forks and paraded through the city, Hlaman making 
proclamation betore him, “ Thus ſhall it be done to 
* the man whom the king defireth to honour.” 
Mordecai, atter this, was uthered into the royal pre- 
tence, while Haman departed to his own houle, ſtung 
with vexation, dilappointment, and delpair, being 
aflured, trom the late tranſactions, that all his et- 
torts to avenge himſelt on the Jews would prove 
truitlets, as the king had thus received Mordecai in- 
to his immediate favour and protection. 

While Hainan was relating theſe doleful tidings to 
his tamily, lamenting the diſappointment and great 
mortiſication he had met with, in being torced to pay 
lo ſignal an honour to his moſt hated enemy, the 
queen's eunuchs came to call him away to ſupper. 
One of them, whoſe name was Sabuchades, oblerving 
a gibbeterected in the court, aſked one of the lervants 
the meaning of it, and being told it was prepared tor 
Mordecai, tor whole execution Haman had obtained 
permiliion of the king, he reſted apparently ſatisfied. 

Vhen the king and Haman were ſet down to the 
banquet, and highly pleaſed with their entertainment, 
the king aſked Either again what her requeſt was, at 
the lame time renewing his promiſe that he would not 
iail to grant it her, though it ſhould extend to the 
half of his Kingdom. "The queen, availing herſelf of 
this opportunity, with bluſhing modeſty, repreſented 
to the king,“ That her petition was for the ſecurity 
ot her own life, and the lives of her people, as there 
was a plot laid againſt them, tor their general deſtruc- 
tion. Fad they (the obſerved) been made ſlaves, that 
calamity might have been tolerable; to that her ſuit 
Was, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to interpoſe, 


and avert theimminentextirpation of the whole race.” 
the king no ſooner heard Eſther's petition, than 


he aſked, with great emotion, who it was that durſt 
but ſuch a deſign on foot? The queen, without pre- 
varication, rephed, that Haman was the author of that 
ice, and that it proceeded from the impulſe of ma- 
1:ce tothe people. The king, riſing up in a great paſ- 
lion, immediately left the apartment, and retired into 


—— — 


(a In all the ealern nations, even to this day, the people 
Van en a Coach while they est; aud Eſther being at that time 
ine ſeme notion, Haman took th: opportunity of proſtra- 
ng hiinfelt vetore her, aud, according to the cullom of the 
Periars, embraced ber fect. Is caanot be imagined that Ha- 
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as thea fo great, 


reſt, and reviled him as the baleit of men, tor ſo inſo- 
lent an attempt on the honour of his queen. The 
eunuch then intormed the king of the gibbet of fifty 
cubits in height, which, by order of Haman, was 
crected lor the execution of Mordecai, as he was made 
to underitand by one of his ſervants when he went to 
give him an invitation to the queen's banquet. The 
king immediately fixed a reſolution of inflicting the 
tame puniſhment upon Haman that he had prepared 


tor Mordecai, and ordered him immediately to be nous 
upon nime 


ſelf. 


executed upon the fame gibbet, 
I cannot pals over this extraordinary event without. 
a comment on the infinite juſtice, wiſdom, and power 


of the Almighty; not only in bringing Haman to de- jutephus, 


ſerved puniſhment, but cauſing him to tall by the 
very inare he had laid tor the lite ot an innocent man, 
and thereby juſtly retaliating ſo execrable a dehign on 
the bate inventor. 

i his was the end of the imperious Haman, who 
had io Aagrantly perverted the King's peculiar tavour 
and bounty. His body was delivered up to juttice, 
and his wide eſtate given to the queen, who appoint- 
ed Mordecai her ſteward, The queen had, by this 
time, made it known to the king, that Mordecai 
was her near relation; upon which he ſent for him, 
and delivered him the ring with which Haman had 
been entruſted betore. Ihe poſſeſſions of Haman, 
which the king had granted to the queen, the tranl- 
terred to Mordecai; and then preſented a ſecond pe- 
tition to her royal ccntort, that he would be pleated 
to deliver the Jews trom that apprehenſion tor their 
lives which ſtill prevailed, reminding him of the edict 
which Heman had diſperſed, in his name, through- 
out the empire, and entorcing her requeſt, by de- 
claring that her own life depended upon the ſafet 
of her nation. The king gave her his royal word, 
that nothing ſhould be done to the Jews without her 
knowledge. He tarrher granted her the liberty of 
drawing up any decree or mandate in his name, with 
aſſurance that the tame ſhould be ſigned, ſealed, and 
diſperſed, by his command, throughout his dominions; 
which, when confirmed by the royal ſignature, their 
authority would be unqueſtionable. Upon this he 
commanded the attendance of his ſecretaries, and en- 
joined them to draw up the following mandate in be- 
half of the Jews, to the magiſtrates of all the provinces 
that lie between India and Ethiopia, under the com- 
mand of an hundred and twenty-leven governors. 


Artaxerxes, the great king, to our trulty governors 
and magiſtrates, greeting. 


„ Whereas it is too general a practice for men, 
* whoſe fortune hath been greater than their merit, 
© to inſult both their inferiors and benefactors, and 
* extinguiſh, as far as lies in their power, all ſenſe of 
* gratitude and benevolence, and likewiſe to pervert 
the power veſted in them, and this under ſuch 
* guiſes as they vainly imagine can elude the pene- 
* tration of the Great Searcher of Hearts; nor is it 
* any new matter for favourites, by miſrepreſenta- 
* tion of men and things, to gratify their private 
* paſſions to the injury of their maſters, and thus 
* endanger the lives of honeſt men by their ill offices 
* with the prince: this I declare, not only on the 
* credit of hiſtorical report, but on perfect demon- 
e {tration within my own knowledge. For the fu- 
ture, therefore, let no regard be paid to ſlanderous 
c accuſations, but let facts be. carctully enquired 


—— 


that he had laid hold of this circumſtance, in order to pive a 
plauſible colour to what he intended to do. In the Book of Et- 
ther it is ſaid Haman's face was covercd, which was confiftent 
with the practice of the eaſt, tiom the moit early ages of time; 
ſor when a criminal was brought before a judpe or his ſovereign, 
to receive ſentence, his face was always covered, left the naturat 
emotions of his grief ſhould operate too firongly in his favour, 
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te into, and let full proof of the innocence or guilt 
« of the party acquit or condemn. _ 
* You are not unacquainted with Haman's not 
« being a Perſian, but an Amalekite by extraction, 
„ nor how affectionately I have treated, and what ho- 
* nour done this man, having called and regarded him 
as my father, and ordering my 8 to obey him 
* next to myſelf. Now his pride had induced him 
&* to depart from his duty, and prompted him to think 
* of ſucceeding to the government, by the deſtruc- 
tion of Mordecai, towhomlI owe my life; and even 
* by the deſtruction of the queen; the end ot his 
oh plot being to uſurp my authority, when his plans 
* againſt the lives ot my friends had ſucceeded. 

And whereas the deſigns of this wicked man to 
* deſtroy the Jews are notorious, I hereby certify 
that, far from finding them ſeditious, I approve ot 
„ them as a people worſhipping that God to whom 
] and my family owe the poſleſſion and ſupport of 
* our dominions. 

© Theſe letters are therefore to command that you 
&* do not exerciſe or put in force that ſeverity on the 
A . as commanded by Haman, whom, as a ſacri- 
„ fice to juſtice, I have cauſed to be executed on a 
gibbet before the gates of Sula. 

* And I further command that copies of theſe 
letters be tranſmitted throughout my dominions, 
* and that you afford them help againſt thoſe who 
may oppreſs them. 

bo al as the thirteenth day of the twelfth month, 
that is to ſay, the month Adar, is fixed for the ex- 
* tirpation of theſe people, it is my royal will and 
* pleaſure, that you now fix on this time as the mo- 
ment of their deliverance, aſſured that this pro. 
* ceeding will ſatisfy my friends, and afford a cau- 
* tionary example to future traitors. 

ge it farther known tothe parties herein concern- 
* ed, in all our cities, towns, and villages, that mili- 
* tary execution ſhall be the conſequence of diſobe- 
* dience to the commands, of which all our ſubjects 
* are to take notice, and the Jews ſhall be ready to 
* avenge themſelves on their enemies at the time ap- 
* pointed.” Couriers were immediately ſent expreſs 
with theſe letters mandatory to all quarters. 


— 


Soon after the king had put the royal ſignetto this 
decree, Mordecai came out of the palace, dreſſed in 
the royal robe, gown,and chain; the ſight of whom 
gave the higheſt ſatis faction to the Jews, who thereby 
imagined themſelves ſafe, and that Haman's decree 

©... Againſt them was totally reſcinded. The Jews like- 
lc Wile, who reſided in the different parts of the king- 
datory man- dom, When they heard the contents of the king's lait 
date, decree, were elated with joy; and ſome of the natives, 
thinking themſelves in danger, underwent circum- 
ciſion, luppoling that might be a means of ſecuring 
them, ſhould the Jews become predominant; as they 
were greatly animated by the king's aſſigning them 
the ſameday tor their revenge that had been deſigned 
for their execution, that is to ſay, the thirteenth day 
of the tweltth month, which the Hebrews call Adar, 
and the Macedonians Dyſtrus. Upon the obtaining 
of this mandate, the princes, governors, and magi- 
{trates, all paid a more than ordinary reverence to 
the Jews, through tear of the power of Mordecai. 
When the decree was diſperſed, the Jews put five 
hundred of their enemies to the ſword at Suſa, and 
the king ſhewed the queen the number of them; but 
no account was yet taken of thoſe that were ſlain 
elſewhere. At the queen's ſpecial requeſt, that the 
Jews might have one day's revenge more upon their 
enemies, and that the ten ſons of Haman might be 
executed on the gibbet, the king appointed the day 
following tor that purpoſe. So that they aſſembled in 
great numbers, and flew near three hundred more of 
their adverſaries, without ſo much as touching any of 
their property. But, throughout the whole empire, 
the number of the ſlain, as accounted enemies, was 
computed at {ſeventy-five thouſand. This {laughter 
was on the thirteenth day of the month; and the next 
was celebrated as a feſtival by all the Jews through- 
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(a) The payment of this tax laſted no longer than ſeven 
years ; for, on the death of Arſaces, the changes and revolutions, 
' Which then happened in the empire, made a change in the 
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out the Perſian dominions. Theſe days are ſtill ob. 
ſerved with the iame ſolemnity by the Jews, who 
make it a point, ontheir annual return, to regale and 

relent each other with donations of various kinds, 
Mordecas indeed, ſent orders throughout the empire 
to all his countrymen, requiring them moit ſtrictly 
to obſerve thoſe days ot teitival, and to tranſmit them 
to poſterity, in order to perpetuate the memory of 
their ſignal deliverance from the maſſacre deſigned 
by the flagitious Hlaman, and the advantages which 
they gained in the reſult over their moſt inveterate 
enemies. For this caule thoſe days are itill obſerved 
by the Jews, who call them Phruræa, or Purim, that 
is to ſay, Feaſts of Converiation. Mordecai retained NI. 
his influence with the king, being the firſt perſon in 
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adminiſtration, and equally reſpected by him and the Ca 
queen. The affairs of the foun continued to proſper anc 
under the auſpices of Artaxerxes, whoſe name ö 
therefore ſtands with honour in our records, and as cer 
ſuch will be handed down to ſuture ages. Tac 
itr: 
{uc 
CHAN. VI. Marafes inf 
gives of- | 
jence by abc 
; ; f marrying fiat 
John, the high-prieſt, flays his brother Feſus in the tem- range wo- not 
ple. Bagoſes offers many injuries to the Jews, — cul 
| je 
Cal. 
0 the demiſe of Eliaſhib, the high-prieſt, his bl 
ſon Judas, by right hereditary, ſucceeded to the N hea 
office, as did his fon John, by the ſame right, at his- wit 
deceaſe. This ſaid John was the cauſe of the viola- by fols.” den 
tion and prophanation of the temple afterwards, by »4juwi his 
Bagoles, commander in chief of the troops of another !. 1 
Artaxerxes, called Mnemon. Bagoles impoſed a the 
tribute on the Jews, obliging them to pay, out of the Moss is all 
public treaſure, fifty drachmas a day for every lamb un ma 
they ſacrificed before they entered upon their daily : wiſe. UN 
oblations (a). John, the high-prieit, had a brother, 5, ;. 00 
whoſe name was Jelus, and Bagoſcs, the general, du. elte 
being much attached to him, had promiſed to exert {v anbatlae, the 
his influence to advance him to the ſupreme ſacer- Jokninth promiſes, That 
dotal office. Jeſus, relying on the aſſurance and au- tn —— 
thority of Bagoſes, had the audacity to enter into a lim, any Taki 
conteſt with his brother John in the temple upon but 
this ſubject, who was excited by his provocation John ln as p 
to ſuch a degree of rage, that, in his fury, he flew Je. mile 
him. ; that 
The religion of the Jews could not poſſibly ſuſtain not 
a greater diſgrace, than the commiſſion of ſo heinous per 
a crime in ſo ſacred a place, by ſo ſacred a character: Ma 
indeed, as an aggravation of its enormity, there never tath 
was a ſimiliar inſtance among the Greeks, or even mar 
the Barbarians. The Almighty, however, did not had 
ſuffer it to paſs unpuniſhed; for, on that very ac- Jam 
count, the people were enſlaved, and the temple was The 
prophaned by the Perſians. When Bagoſcs heard wor. 
that the high-prieſt had ſpilt the blood of his brother +... amy 
in the very temple, he exclaimed with contempt and args! land 
indignation againſt the Jews, as the moſt daring and Ward 
abandoned wretches, in perpetrating the molt heinous D 
crime of murder, in a place of all others the molt Alc: 
ſolemn and ſacred. Being oppoſed in his attempt to SO 
enter the temple, he cried out, Am I not purer in be 1 
* body than he who was ſlain within?” and with 555 a 
theſe words forced his way. Bagoſes accordingly At 
made uſe of this pretence for treating the Jews with Titor 
the utmoſt ſeverity and rigour, for the ſpace of ſeven the | 
years. q 2 
John, the high - prieſt, was ſucceeded, at his death, I _ 
by his fon Jaddus. This Jaddus had a brother, whole Up": — 
name was Manaſſes, to whom Sanballat, who was 4 4 l 
ſent by Darius, the king of Perſia, into Samaria, un- d — 
derſtanding Jeruſalem to be a famous city, and that we - 15 
the kings of it had put the Syrians to many difficul- wa ful 
ties, frankly gave his daughter Nicaſa in marriage, = \/ 
as a teſt and earneſt of the friendſhip he wiſhed to = ; 
cultivate and maintain with the Jews. Sanballat was In g 
by birtha Chuthite, from whom the Samarians derive 3 l 
their origin. feriy 
route 
government of Syria; and the perſon who ſucceeded Bagoſes, in e. 
that province, no farther exacted it. Al; 
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exander the Great overthrows the Perſians. Makes 
his entry into the city of Feruſalem, and, inſtead of de- 
ftroying according to expectation, confers many benefits 
on the Fews. © 


BOUT this time Philip, king of Macedon, was 
A treacherouſly aſſaulted and ſlain, in the city ot 
Egæa, by Paufanias, the fon of Ceraſtes, of the ta- 
lune of mily of Oreſtes. He was ſucceeded on the throne ot 
Mad” Macedon by his. ſon Alexander, who crofling the 
l/ Helleſpont, obtained a ſignal victory over the army 
blow Of Darius at the river Granicus; after which he tub- 
Alexavere qued Lydia and Ionia, and paſſing his army through 
Caria, entered into Pamphilia, as is recorded in 
another place. 8 
T he elders of Jeruſalem were at this time much con- 
cerned at the conduct of Manaſſes, the brother of 
ſaddus, the high-prieſt, who had taken to wife a 
itrange woman. Indeed, their indignation aroſe to 
{uch a pitch, as to have been almoit productive of an 
inſurrection; for they deemed it a ſtep towards the 
pe abolition of the laws of their country reſpecting mar- 
parrying a rIages, and concluded, if they ſuffered it to pais un. 
range vo- noticed, it would, by degrees, become an eſtabliſhed 
an cuſtom. Nor could they be unmindtulthat this was 
the very cauſe of their former captivity, and of ail tlie 
calamities that enſued thereupun. They were too ſen- 
ſible that the tranigreſſion which drew down thole 
heavy judgments upon them, was their intermarrying 
with {trange women, and therefore they peremptorily 
demanded of Manaſſes, that he thould either ditmiis 
his wife, or never more approach the altar. | 
In conſequence ot this Manaſſes repaired to his fa- 
ther-in-law Sanballat, governor of Samaria, told him 
Modes is all that had paſſed aryJeruſalem, and declared that 
do though he paſſionatelxlqved his daughter, yet he was 
i unwilling, for her ſake, to be deprived ot the prieſt- 
hood, which was a natiye honour, and in the higheſt 
elteem among the Jews. Sanballar, in order to cale 
alt, the mind of his ſon-in- law upon this head, told him 
ellen that if he would but continue his affection to his 
e daughter, and keep her as his wife, he would under- 
take not only to ſecure him the exerciſe of his function, 
. but advance him to the pontificate, and eſtabliſh him 
as prince of the whole, country. He further pro- 
miſed to build him a tàmple upon mount Gerizim, 
that overlooks Samariat and the reſt ot che mountains, 
not inferior to that at Jeruſalem; all which ſhould be 
performed by the permiſſion and power of Darius. 
Manaſſes, relyingon thele promiſes, remained with his 
tather- in- law; the confequence ot which was, that 
many of the prieſts, pant” as laity, of Jeruſalem, who 
nad engaged in theſe prahibited marriages, reſorted to 
Samaria, and put themſelves under his protection. 
Their removal, indeed, was far from being againſt their 
worldiy intereſt; for the governor, to encourage his 
ambitious ſon-in-law, furniſhed them with houſes, 
land, ſtock, and money; a circumſtance which atter- 
wards occaſioned great diſorder in the Jewiſh ſtate. 
Darius, about this time, receiving intelligence that 
Alexander had paſſed the Helleſpont, and obtained a 
complete victory over his generals at the river Gra- 
nicus, to prevent his progreis, immediately aſſembled 
his torces, with a reſolution to give the Macedonians 
battle, leſt they ſhould over-run the whole of his ter- 
ritories, which they ſeemed inclined to do. He ac- 
cordingly marched at the head of his troops beyond 
the Euphrates, and encamped on the ſide of mount 
Laurus, in Cilicia, determined to come to an engage- 
ent with the enemy in that quarter. 
I his was agreeable news to Sanballat, who, in full 
contidence ot ſuccels, aſſured his ſon-in-law Ma- 
denn Dalles, that, on the king's return, he would ratify all 
. ral age promiſed, as he, and all the Aſiatics, were 
4 wy periuaded, that Darius would obtain an-effec- 
„ ual conqueit over the Macedonians, who, with their 
ins of andtul ot men, could never ſuſtain the firſt ſnock. 
In this, however, he was fatally miſtaken; for though 
ine army of Alexander was, as repreſented, very in- 
Icrior to that of Darius, the Perſians were totally 
routed; a great part of their army was loſt; the king's 
Mr, Wife, and children were taken priſoners; and 
© was obliged to fave himſelt by a precipitate flight. 
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and flowers, open the gates, and let the people, who 


neceſſary preparations for meeting the 
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directly into Syria, took Damaſcus and Sidon, and 
2 7 * . Alexander 
laid ſiege to Tyre. From thence he wrote to the jc, his 
high-prielt at Jeruſalem, giving him to underitand, corquett. 
that he expected the ſame aſſiſtance trom them which 
they bad tormerly given to Darius, and that they 
ſhould provide a market for the tupply of his army, 
. where he might have neceſſaries tor his money; al- 
ſuring them they ſhould have no reaſon to repent of _ 
uch their ſervices. The high-priett returned for Feqvirextve 
an{wer briefly this, that they had bound themſelves ute him, 
by oath not to take up arms againſt Darius, and that 
he was determined to keep that bath inviolable du- 
ring his lite. | 
Alexander was much diſpleaſed with this anſwer; 
and though he determined to proſecute the ſiege of 
1T'vre with the utmoit vigour, he as firmly reſolved, Ives and 
upon its ſurrender, to make an expedition againſt the ue 
Jewiſh high-prieſt, and, by his example, teach the f 
world in general, how far oaths were to be preſerved 
or broken. At length, after a ſiege of fatigue and 
danger, the Macedonians made themſelves maſters of 
Tyre by affault, and then proceeded to inveſt Gaza, 
a Perſian garriſon, under the command of a governor 
named Babeineles. 
When Sanballat underitood that Alexander lay be- 
tore I'yre, he took that opportunity of going over S 
to him with eight thouſand men, whom he had aſ- Darius to 
lembled together out of his own province. T he Ma- Alexander. 
cedonian here received him with great reſpect, deſiring 
him to open his mind treely without the leaſt re- 
{traint, as he was ready to grant any reaſonable re- 
queit he might make. This gave Sanballat a fa- 
vourable opportunity of executing the deſign he had 
projected. He told Alexander he had a ſon-in-law, 
named Manaiſcs, the brother of Jaddus, the high- 
prieſt ot the Jews, who was tollowing him with great 
numbers ot people, to atk permiſſion to erect a tem- 
ple in that province for divine worſhip. He inti- 
mared, at the lame time, how much Alexander's in- 
tereit was concerned in this permiſſion, as the Jews, 
who were very numerous, might, it he refuled, be as 
troublelome to him, as they had heretofore been to Obtains 
the Syrians. Alexander readily granted Sanballat's p*rmiſion 
requeitz upon which he immediately gave orders for op Oo hp 
erecting the temple on mount Gerizim ; appointed G:rizim. 
Manaſſes, his ſon-in-law, to be high-prieſt ; and or- 
dered that his deſcendants, by his daughter, ſhould 
ſucceed to that honour. The temple which San- 
ballat had obtained permiſſion to build was ſoon com- 
pleated, and Manaſſes appointed high-prieſt; but his 
father-in- law did not live long to tee him enjoy that Perth of 
honour; tor in about two months after he paid tue 
debt of nature. 
As ſoon as the victorious Alexander had ſubdued 
Gaza, he advanced at the head of his army towards 
Jeruſalem, fully determined to puniſh the high-prieſt 
tor non-compliance with his requeſt. Jaddus, being Alexander 
apprized of Alexander's intention, and that he was goes azainit 
marghing with all haſte to Jerulalem, was greatly em. 
alarmed; and knowing how incapable he was of ma- 
king any reſiſtance againſt ſo powerful an invader, 
ordered prayers and tacrifices to be offered up for the 
general ſafety and proſperity of the people. On the 
tollowing night it was revealed to the high-prieit in 
a dream, that he ſhould adorn the city with garlands 
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ſhould be dreſſed in white, go out to meet Alex- 

ander, himſelf and the other prieſts preceding in their 

2roper habits. When Jaddus awoke, he was ſo 

11ghly pleaſed with what had been revealed to him 

in his dream, that having in the morning told the ci- 

tizens what had paſſed, he proceeded * make the 

: ing. 

As ſoon as . heard of the approach of Alex- Jaddus pre- 
ander, he, with the prieſts and people, left the city, in Peres to 

a ſolemn proceſſion, and went to a place called Sa- Ajcranter, 
pha, that is, tbe place of proſpect, from its being ſo 
elevated as to command an uninterrupted view ot the 

city and temple. 

'The army of Alexander made no doubt of a ſpeedy 
conqueſt, and flattered themſelves with reapi-1g great 
advantages by plundering the city. Bur in this they 
ſoon found themſelves miſtaken, things takinga very 
different turn from what they expected. As ſoon as 
Alexander ſaw the people marching in proceſſion, and 


exandcr, encouraged by this jucceis, marched 


clothed in white, the prieſts in ſilken robes, and the 
- | high- 
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His dream 
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Alexander 
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high · prieſt in purple, embroidered with gold, wear- 

ing his mitre, and having on his forehead a golden 

plate, with the ſacred name ot the Deity inicriocd on 

it, the majeſty ot the ſpectacle ſtruck him with ſuch 

reverential awe, that he advanced alone, paid homage 
Alexander's to the inſeription by falling on his knees, and ſaluted 
the high-prieſt himlelt. 
ſtance greatly ſurprized the 5 
crowds about Alexander, and, with loud ac-lama- 
tions, proclaimed his praiſe. Ihe king of Syria, and 
the great men of Perſia, were likewile altoniſhed 
at his behaviour on this occaſion, 
named Parmenio, took the liberty to aik him in a 
familiar way, how it happened that he, who was 
adored almoit by the whole earth, ſhould now deicend 
to bow to a prieſt of the Jews? The reply that Alcx- 
ander made was this: 
% adoration to him, but to the God whom he pro- 
e fefſed to ſerve. That while he was at Dion, in Ma- 
% cedonia, and deliberating with himſelf in what 
„ manner he ſhould carry on the Aſiatic war, and 
„ ſubdue the Perſian empire, that very perſon, and 


So unexpected a circum- 
Jews, who gathered in 


One of them, 


C 


That he did not pay that 


in that very habit, appeared to him in a dream, en- 
* couraging him to enter boldly on the expedition, 
and not to doubt of ſucceſs, becauſe the Almighty 
* would be his guide, and inſure him a conqueſt : 
that therefore he made no doubt of gaining his 
© point in all his undertakings to his utmolt with, as 
© he made war under the direction of that Supreme 
„ Being, to whom, in the perſon of the high-prielt, 
* he paid adoration.” 

After this reply to Parmenio, the king embraced 
Jaddus; and the other prieſts ctcorting him into the 
city, he went up to the temple, and there offered la- 
crifice in form, according to order, paying allo a ſin- 
gular veneration to the high · prieſt, who ſhewed him, 
when the ceremony was over, the book of the pro- 
phet Daniel, and, in it, the prediction of the over- 
throw of the Perſian empire by acertain Grecian king, 
whom Alexander interpreted to be himſelf. Pleaſed 


with this reflection, he offered to grant the people 


any requeſt they ſhould deſire of him by their high- 


prieſt, Jaddus made anſwer, that they deſired only 


to enjoy their own country laws, and poſſeſs the ſame 

rivileges as their brethren did in Media and Baby- 
on, with an exemption from the ſeventh year's tri- 
bute, as, according to the Moſaic law, they neither 


Beftows Pploughedor ſowed at the ſtated returns of that period. 
2 Alexander readily complied with their requeſt, and 
On them. ; 


offered moreover, that if any of them ſhould be diſ- 
poſed to take up arms in his ſervice, they ſhould be 
received into his army, and enjoy the tree exerciſe of 
their religion as before. From this act of generoſity 
and indufgence, many were ready to accompany him 
in his wars. 


Having thus ſettled matters at Jeruſalem, Alex. 


ander marcked with his army trem 45 to place 


among the neighbouring cities, at all of which he 
was received by the pecple with great teſtimonics of 
triendſhip and ſubmiſſion. The Samaritans, whoſe 
capital at that time was Shechem, at the foot of 
mount Gerizim, and inhabited by Jewiſh deſerters, 
hearing how kindly Alexander had treated the peo- 
ple of Jeruſalem, reſolved to take advantage of it b 
vecring about, and returning to their former profeſ- 
ſions. It was a common practice with them to af. 
ſert or deny their origin, as belt ſuited their intereſt 
or convenience. When at any time they obſerved 
the affairs of the Jews in a proſperous ſtate, they 
boaſted that they were of their nation, and deſcended 
from Manaſſch and Ephraim. But when they 
thought it was their intereſt to affirm the contrary, 
they would lolemnly diſclaim all affinity to them. 
Retolved, however, to protels themſelves Jews on 
the prelent occaſion, in order to anſwer their intended 
purpoſes, they went with great cagerneſs as far as the 
territories of Jeruſalem to meet Alexander, whom 
they no ſooner ſaw, than they expreſſed their ſatisfac- 
tion by the loudeſt acclamarions. The king com. 
mending their zeal, theſe Samarians (Shechemites) 
preferred their humble ſuit, that he would vouchſate 
to honour their city and temple with his preſence, 
Alexander told them, that the ſituation of affairs re- 
quired his ſpeedy departure; bur'that, on his return, 
he would not fail to comply with their defires. Upon 
their requeſting that he would grant them an exemp- 
tion from the ſeventh year's tribute, he aſked them 
if they were Jews. They replied they were Hebrews, 
but that they were called Shechemites by the Sido- 
nians. The queſtion was then put explicity, whether 
they were Jews or not? Upon their reply in the ne- 
gative, they were diſmiſſed with this anſwer : ** The 
* tavour you aſk I have granted to the Jews. When 
I return, and have better information, I ſhall in- 
* dulge you in whatever may be thought reaſonable.” 
Alexander, however, took Sanballat's men with him 
into Egypr, allotting them a diſtribution of lands to 
live upon there, which they had afterwards in Thebes, 
where they were put into garriſon. 

After the death ot Alexander, the empire was 
parted amongſt his ſucceſſors; but the temple on 


mount Gerizim remained untouched. If, at anytime, 4: ud 
the Jews at Jeruſalem were found guilty of the vio- Aus 


lation of their laws, as in eating forbidden meats, 


breaking the ſabbath, or any other crime of the like 3 
nature, they took ſanctuary with the Shechemites, «©: =» 
upon pretence that they were unjuſtly accuſed. About gw1* 


this time Jaddus, the high-prieſt, died, and was ſuc- 
ceeded in the pontifical dignity by his ſon Onias. 
Such was the then ſtate of Jerulalem. 
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[Including a Period of about One Hundred and Seventy Years.] 
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HAP. . 


Ptclemy takes Jeruſalem by ſurprize, and tranſplants 
many of the Fews to divers colonies in Egypt. Per- 
petual animoſity between the Jews and Samarians. 


HEN Alexander, king of Macedon, had 
pur an end to the dominion of the Per- 
ſians, and ſettled the affairs of the Jews in 


the manner already deſcribed, he departed 


this lite, and his empire was divided into diſtinct 
principalities. On this diviſion, Antiochus took the 
lovercignty of Aſia, Scleucus that of Babylon and 
the bordering countries, Lyſimachus governed the 
Helleſpont, Caſſander reigned over Macedon, and 
Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, ſucceeded his father in 
the governmentof Egypt. Theſe reſpective princes, 
not ſatisfied with their different allotments, conti- 
nued at war with each other for ſome years, in the 
courie of which great numbers of lives were ſacri— 
ficed, and many capital cities utterly deſtroyed. The 
whole track of Syria was abundantly ſenſible of the 
ravaging effects of this diſcontent, under the govern- 
ment ot Ptolemy, otherwiſe called Soter, or Saviour; 
though never was character more reverſe to ſuch de- 
Nomination. 

Having a deſign upon Jeruſalem, he took the ad- 
vantage of ſtorming 1t upon a ſabbath-day, under 
colour of devotion, as if he would offer ſacrifice, and 
then treacherouſly poſſeſſed himſelf of the city with- 
out any oppoſition, or the leaſt apprehenſion of dan- 
Ser; for it being a day of reſt, the Jews would not 
act on the detenfive, which facilitated a conqueſt he 
applied ro the moſt tyrannical and barbarous pur- 
ales. Agatharchides, of Cuidus, who recorded the 
acts Of the tucceffors of Alexander, reproaches us 
with luperitition, as if through it we had loſt our 
erty and our country, His words are theſe: 
423 here are a people known by the name of Jews, 
„ Wo have their habitation in a ſtrong and po- 
« Þuleus city, called Jeruſalem. Thete men tell 
1 reve hands * ktolemy, and ſubjected them- 
* to a cruel ſlavery, upon a fantaſtical fcru- 


ple of Nee that would not ſuffer them to 
oy Q, I 5, | 


( take up arms againſt an oppreſſor in their own de- 


* tence upon what they call their fabbath-day.” This 
is what Agatharchides relates of our nation. 

Ptolemy carried away a great many captives out of 
the mountainous parts of q udca, from about Jeruſa- 
lem, Samaria, and the mount Gerizim, whom he 
tranſported into Egypt, and ſettled there. As he 
knew that the people of jeruſalem were molt faith - 
ful in the obſervation of oaths and covenants, (and 
this from the anſwer they made to Alexander, when 
he ſent an embaſſy to them, aiter he had vanquiſhed 
Darius in battle), he diſpoſed of them in ſtrang holds, 
garriſons, and places of truſt, upon their oath of fide- 
lity to him and his ſucceſſors, granting them allo 
immunities and privileges in common with the Ma- gtelems 
cedonians; ſo that, tempted by Ptolemy's Iiberality, (ge jews, 
on the one hand, and the picaiures and convenience 
of a truittul country, on the other, there came over 
great numbers of Jews into Egypt trom cther parts. 

But the Jews and Samarians could never be recon— 
ciled upon the ſubject of their antient laws and con- 
ſtitutions; the one inſiſting that the temple at Jeruſa- Contention 
lem was the only holy place, and the Jews, on that 1, b 
account, not being allowed to fend their ſacrifices Sauariaus, 
any where elſe; while the Samarians as peremptorily 
and confidentially affirmed the ſame with retpect to 


their temple at Gerizim. And this was the cauſe of 
much bloodſhed. 
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Ptolemy Philadelphus, ſon of Ptolemy Soter, ſucceeds to 
the kingdom of Egypt,and cauſes the Fewiſh laws to be 
tranſiated into Greek. Liberates many captives, and 
preents many gifts for the uſe of the temple. 
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N the death of Ptolemy Soter, or the Saviour, pen 
A4. B a Nen ; 7 
Philadelphus, his fon, tucceeded of courſe to the FPhitoget- 

kingdom of 2 He reigned thirty- nine years, 

and gave orders for tranſlating the Molaic laws into 
the Greek tongue. There were, at that time, captive 
Jews, in Egypt, to the number of an hundred and 
twenty thouſand, whom this Philadelphus com- 
manded to be ſet at liberty, upon the following 


y occaſion: 


plus, ſecond 
king of 


Egypt, 
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occaſion: Demetrius Phalerus, having the king's 


Demetrius library under his care and cuſtody, from a natural 


curiohty, determined, it poſſible, to procure a col- 
lection of all the books extant, and that upon any 
terms. This being his peculiar propenſity, he bought 
up all the choice books he could hear ot, and which 
he thought might be worthy a place in the king's 
ſtudy and good opinion. U pon the king'senquiry how 
many thouland volumes he thought be had collected, 
he replicd, about rwo hundred thouſand ; but that he 
hoped, in a ſhort time, to make them five hundred 
thouſand, as he had certain information, that there 
was an incredible number of choice manulcripts 
among the Jews, concerning their laws, cuſtoms, and 
ceremonies, that were delerving not only of perulal, 
but the honour of a place in the royal library; but 
being written in their own language and characters, 
it would be a matter of great ditficulty and trouble to 
tranſlate them into Greek. He obſerved that though 
there might ſeem to be tome reſemblance and affinity 
between the language and writing ot the one and the 
other, yet there were leveral niceties peculiar to 
each other: not that he introduced this remark to 
clilcourage the tranſlating them out of the Hebrew, 
and depoſiting them in the royal library, as long 
as money could be found to detray the expence. 

The king highly commended the purpole of Deme- 
trius concerning ſuch a collection, and wrote to the 
hizh-pricit of the Jews, to aſſiſt him in providing 
thoſe copies. There was, amongſt the arcendants of 
the king, one Ariſtæus, a man whole modeſty and 
candour recommended him to the confidence of his 
maſter. This Ariſtæus long and heartily deſired to 
obtain the liberty of the Jews, and embracing this 
occalion as the moll convenient opportunity ot ap- 
ply ing to the king on that ſubject, went firſt to So- 
libius, Taſantinius, and Andraas, three captains of 
the guards, ro lound their inclinations; and finding 
them well affected towards his deſign, he intreated 


their COncurrence in ſo humane an office. Upon this 


aflurance, he modeſtly addreſſed himſelf to the King, 
in words to the following effect: 


* If I may preſume, with all deference and hu- 
mility, to ſubmit my thoughts to your royal plea- 
{ure, reſpecting the laws of the Jews, you will per- 
mit me to obſerve, that I cannot ſee how it can be 
done, while ſo many of that nation are in bondage 
under your government, from whom you expect 
to derive lo neceſſary an aſſiſtance. I preſume it 
is an act worthy of your magnihcence to deliver 
thoſe unhappy people from their preſent ſtate of 
milery, as I apprehend the lame Divine Being, un- 
der whom you rule, 1s the author of their laws. 
We and they worſhip one and the ſame Creator, 
© and adore the lame Almighty Power, though we 
differ in name and title. Permit me, therefore, to 
intreat that, trom a reverence to that Divine Being 
whom they love and worſhip with a zeal and at- 
tection beyond all other mortals, you will be pleaſed 
to reſtore thele wrerched exiles to their own coun- 
try, that they may end their days in their own 
place. I] interpole nor, Sire, in their behalf, from 
a principle of partiality, but from a conſciouſneſs 
© that the ſame God is the Creator of us all, and that 
* ſuch an act of clemency mult be acceptable to the 
« Father of all Mercics.” 


cc 


The king, highly pleaſed with the liberality of this 
acQdreis, atked Ariizus how many thoulands he 
thought there were who would crave this indulgence ? 
Aniwer being made, about an hundred and twenty, 
and entorced, by obſerving, that it would be an ac- 
tion worthy of ſo great a monarch, to ſhew mercy to 
miſerable captives, as an acknowledgment of the 
power he had derived irom above, the king gave 
orders, that an hundred and twenty drachmas thould 
be paid to the ſoldiers tor every Jew they had in 
cuſtody, on the next pay day, over and above their 
uſual ſtipend. He alſo promiſed to grant the requeſt 
of Arittus in every particular point, and to ratity 
the whole by a public decree, comprehending not 
only thoſe who had been led away captive by his fa- 
ther and his army, but thoſe allo that, either before 
or ſince that time, had been taken into captivity. 
When it was repreſented to him, that their redemp- 


— 
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tion would be attended with an expence amounting 
to at leaſt four hundred talents, he iciemnly declared 
it ſhould be done, as will appear trom the followin 
decree, which is preſerved as an inſtance ot the mag. 
nanimity of this illuſtrious monarch. 


* It is our royal will and pleaſure that all the 


Jews whatever, who have been made captive by any r 
* of my father's forces upon their incurſions into nc 
„ Syria and Phœnicia, and thoſe brought away, of 3 
* fold into any part of my dominions, and all thoſe b 


likewiſe, that, either betore or ſince that time, have 
** been ſold and enſlaved, be all fer free upon the 
payment of one hundred and twenty drachmas tor 
*every ſlave; the ſoldiers to receive this redemption- 
money, together with their pay, out of the treaſury, 
* I cannot ſuppoſe that my father either intended or 
approved of the forcing away ſo many thouſands 
into captivity, or the ravaging of their country by 
* the ſoldiery, for the mere ſake of plunder, con. 
* trary to the great law of equity. Out of regard, 
therefore, to juſtice, and in commileration of thoſe 
* who {uffer under oppreſſion, Ide hereby expreisly 
charge and command, that all the Jews, who are at 
* this time in ſervitude, be immediately dumiſſed 
** upon the payment ot the ſum atorectaid to their 
e relpective malters, in obedience to our own man- 
date, without fraud or colluſion. It is allo our 
royal will and pleature, that this our proclamation 
be made public tor three days ſucceſſively after 
the receipt of it; and, in the mean time, that the 
* atoreſaid maſters bring in a liſt of their flaves to 


* {uch officers, and in ſuch manner as ſhall be pre- 


** {cribed, and all this upon peril of confilcation, if 
any man ſhall be found to act contrary to the 
** tenour of this our decree.” 


Upon a reviſal of this decree, it appeared to the 
king, that the proviſion for the liberty of the Jews, 
who were taken either before or after the time 1pect- 


hed, was not expreſſed in ſuch explicit terms, but 1t .. 


might be evaded; ſo that, from a motive of genero- 
ſity, he ſuperadded clauſes of indulgence. Nay, 


ſuch was his liberality, that he gave orders to the 


collectors of his tribute, and the officers of his trea- 
ſury, to have the money ready for the ranſom of the 
Jews; by which means, in the courſe of only ſeven 
days, the buſineſs was diſpatched at the king's charge, 
amounting to four hundred and ſixty talents; the 


maſters inliſting on the ſame rate for the diſcharge of 


children they had for the adult; though the king's 
edict extended no farther than to thole who were 
brought away priſoners, without comprehending 
ſuch as were born there. 


Having thus far conducted the buſineſs, with a mu- 
nificence that did him the higheſt honour, the King h 
commanded Demetrius Phalerus to publiſh his pur- 
pole concerning the tranſcript of the Jewiſh records 


in due form and order; ſo that a copy of the petition 
of Demetrius was regiſtered, as alſo of the letters 
written upon that occaſion, together with an account 
of the donations and donors towards the work; 10 


that from hence might appear both the excellency of 


the deſign and the execution. The petition Was 
couched in terms to the following purport. 


* Demetrius to the great King. 


Since it is. your royal will and command, that | — 
ſhould contribute my utmoſt endeavours to ſupply ©) kin 
what yet may be wanting towards the perfection n 


of your library, and to find out what curious an 

uſeful books and copies may have hitherto eſcaſ 

my ſearch, this is humbly to inform you, that, after 
„much ſtudy and recollection, I do not find any 
thing ſo conducive to that laudable purpoſe as the 
„ book of the Jewiſh legiſlation ; but being written 
* in Hebrew characters, and in an Hebrew idiom, 
it will be difficult tor us to underſtand them. 
e Beſides, our preſent verſion is not ſo correct 45 1. 
** ſhould be, through want of royal patronage; * 
will, therefore, I preſume, be neceſſary to have 
I themaccurately tranſlated, as a body from their U. 
« vine original, of the wiſeſt and moſt perfect las 
e that, are extant, For this cauſe it is, that, ac. 
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« none of the poets or hiſtorians any mention of 
« thoſe laws, or the adminiſtrators of them, the ori- 
« gin and inſtitution ot them being ſacred, and not 
« to be prophaned by unhallowed lips. 

« You will, therefore, Sire, if you judge it meet, be 
« plealed to write to the high · prieſt of the Jews, to 
« {end you out of every tribe ſix elders, whom he 
« ſhall chooſe as men beſt ſkilled in the knowledge 
« of their conſtitution; ſo that, by their aſſiſtance in 
« the interpolition and expoſition of their writings, 
« we may be able to produce ſomething worthy of 
„your royal approbation.“ 


Upon this motion of Demetrius, the King gave di- 
rections for letters to be written to Eleazar, the high- 
prieſt of the Jews, agreeable thereunto, inſerting in 
them the general releaſe ot all the captives in Egypt. 
Theſe letters u. re accompanied with a preſent ot fifty 


talents of gold, together with precious ſtones of im- 


menſe value, to be tubmitted to the diſpoſal of lapi- 
daries, and converted, with the addition of an hundred 
talents, to the uſe of ſacrifices, and other ſacred ſer- 
vices of the temple. I cannot pals over, in ſilence, 
the magmficenceof the whole proceeding; bur ſhall 
previouſly preſent the reader with a copy ot the letter, 
written to Eleazar, prefixing an account of the man- 
ner by which he attained to that dignity. 

Upon the demiſe of Onias, the high-prieſt, his ſon, 
Simeon, ſucceeded to that office. He was a man ot 
ſingular piety towards God, and exemplary benevo- 
lence towards mankind, inlomuch that he obrained 
the honourable appellation of“ Simeon the Juſt.“ 
This excellent man did not long hold the pontifical 
dignity; and leaving, at his death, an infant fon, he 
was of courle ſucceeded by his brother Eleazar, to 
whom Ptolemy wrote the following letter. 


* King Ptolemy to Eleazar, the high-prieſt, ſendeth 
greeting. 


„ Whereas there were great numbers of Jews in 
* my dominions, that were brought hither captive 
* by the Perſians, while they were in power; and 
* whereas thele were honoured by my father, in re- 
* poling confidence in them, veſting them with 
* places under his government, and particularly ap- 
pointing them to garriſons, as a check upon the 
* Egyptians, with extraordinary penſions for their 
* {ervices; be it known unto you, that as from the 
time of my ſucceſſion to the throne, I have ever 
* retained an affection tor your people, I have lately 
* maniteſted the ſame, in ſetting at liberty above 
* one hundred thouſand of them, and paying the 
charge of their ranſom out of my own coffers. 
Some of them I have employed in a military, and 
* others in a civil capacity, according to their re- 
* ſpective character = abilities, deeming it a ſer- 
vice acceptable to that Supreme Being to whom I 
* owe both my exiſtence and my crown. From a 
deſire of ſhewing my regard for the Jews throughout 
the habitable carth, F have propoſed to procure a 
** tranſlation of your laws into the Greek, to be de- 
** polited in my library. In order to accompliſh 
© this deſign, you will do well to {elect out of your 
_ leveral tribes fix elders from each tribe, wellſkilled 
un the laws, and fend them to aſſiſt in this tranſla- 
„ tion, as I think, if it is well executed, it will re. 
„ dound to my immortal honour. The perſons I 
N depute to treatwith youon this affair, are Andræas, 
an officer of my body guards, and Ariſtæus, my 
„ molt faithful counſellor, I have charged them 
1 wah a prelent of an hundred talents of {ilver, as 
„ rt fruits dedicated to the ſacred ſervices of the 
„ temple. Your anſwer to this epiſtle will be highly 

acceptable.” 

Eleazar complied with the king's requeſt, and 
rote him in return to the following effect. 

Eleazar, the high-prieſt, to king Ptolemy, 

greeting. 


c 
4 A if you, yourqueen Arſinoe, and your illuſtrious 
„ mare well, it is highly grateful to the Jews. 
A We acknowledge the receipt of your moſt gracious 
„ letter, which was read in full ailembly, and afforded 
. Infinite joy and Iatisfaction, not only as an inſtance 


ot your clemency towards a diſtreſſed people, 
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but your piety and reverence for the worſhipofthe 
** great God. We have received, by the handsot An- 
** draas and Ariſtæus, (perſons highly worthy of cl. 
** teem and honour), twenty golden cups, thirty of 
** ſilver, five goblets, and a table, to be dedicated to 
the ſervice of the altar, together with an hundred 
talents towards the charge of ſacrifices, and other 
ceremonies of the temple. We have repreſented 
thele circumſtances to our brethren in the molt at- 
fectionate terms of reſpect and gratitude; and we 
are all ſo ſenſible of the obligations you have been 
pleated to lay upon us, that you may depend on 
our molt implicit obedience to your commands, as 
a due acknowledgment of your gracious conde- 
ſcenſion. Purſuant to a jult ſenſe of our duty, we 
have recommended to God, in our public prayers, 
the protect ion of your royal perſon, ſiſter, and chil- 
dren, together with all that are near and dear to 
you, withing peace and proſperity to yourſelf and 
people; and beiceching the Almighty that the 
work you have now in hand of compiling a col- 
lection of our laws, may be of as much fſatis fact ion 
and advantage to you as your heart can detire. Jo 
promote this deſirable end, I have tent you lx 
elders out of every tribe, with the law, to attend 
your pleaſure; relying on your piety and juſtice 
tor their remittance to us after the tranſcription, 
and recommending you to the providential care 
of the Almighty.” 
Such was the anſwer of Eleazar, the high-prieſt, to 
king Ptolemy's letter; upon which occaſion the names 
of the ſeventy-two elders were ſubjoined; but it is 
deemed unneceſſary to enumerate them. But the 
magnificence and curioſity of the donations for the 
lervice of the temple cannot be omitted without do- 
ing great injuſtice to the king's: piety and bounty, 
conſidering with what liberality he promoted the 
work, the encouragement and countenance he gave 
to the proſecution of it, and the great attention he 
paid to thoſe who were employed in it. In theſe 
particulars, therefore, I am bound in duty to be 
more minute; not as a branch of the hiſtory, but a 
memorial of the king's magnanimity, thatw1ll ſtand 
upon record to his eternal honour. To begin with a 
deſcription of the table. 
With reſpect to the dimenſions, the king ſent arti- 
ficers to meaſure the former table at Jerutalem, and 
lee whether the place would not contain a larger. 
They informed him he might make it as large as he 
pleated, upon which he propoſed at firſt to have it 
made five times as large as the other. But reflecting 
that ſo great a bulk would render it unweildy tor 
daily uſe, and have the appearance of olteutation ra- 
ther than ſervice, he came to a reſolution, that it 
ſhould not exceed the former table in ſize, but in the 
elegance and variety of its materials. The king had 
a competent knowledge of human nature, and the 
reaſon of things, and great preſence of mind, deviſing 
expedients, and forming inventions; ſo that he com- 
monly planned his own deſigns, and preſcribed to the 
workmen the rules of proportion. With reſpect to 
this table in particular, he gave orders that it ſhould 
be two cubits and an half in length, and one and an 
half in height, all of ſolid gold; and round about it 
a border ot an hand's breadth, ſet out on three ſides 
with curious carving of flower work, and other 
agreeable figures, which being triangular, every an- 
gle had the ſame diſpoſition of ſculptures, and the 
lame form preſented itſelſ when turned about without 
any variation. This table, in fine, was curiovily 
wrought all over, but eſpecially that part which was 
molt in view, with an intermixture of precious ſtones, 
looped together by golden buckles, at equal diſtances 
from each other. The outſide of it was ſet with 
other rich ſtones of an oval cut, and emboſſed work 
of twigs and branches ſurrounding it. There were 
alſo various ſorts of fruit wrought together under 
the figure of a crown, as bunches of grapes, cars of 
corn, all in their proper and natural politions, and ex- 
preſſed by {tones {ct in gold, bearing the native co- 
lour of what they repreſented. Under this crown 
was another row ot ovals, which, for the matter, the 
order, and ornament, was fo like the former, and to 
exactly uniform from top to bottom, that one part 
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could not be diſtinguiſhed from another, There was. 
drawn alſo upon this latter, the reſemblance of a 


meander, 
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meander, the courſeof which was marked with ſtones 
of luſtre that {parkled like ſtars, as rubies, emeralds, 
and whatever clle was molt precious and excellent in 
the kind. Along this meander were divers pieces ot 
ſculpture in boughs and knots, that, in ſome degrcc, 
relembled the figure of a lozenge; and they were 10 
embelliſhed by a regular ditpoſition of cryſtal and 
amber for the advantage ot the view, that itexhibited 
all together one of the moſt finiſhed ſpectacles that can 
be imagined. The cornices of the icet reſembled the 
firſt budding of lilies, the ſtem upright, with the 
leaves and tendrils winding under the table. The 
baſis was an hand's breadth over, garniſhed with ru- 
bies; and a border round about it, two hands diſtant 
betwixt the feet that reſted upon it. Ihe graving 
work of these feet was incomparable, being the 
fancy of a foliage of the vine and the ivy, finiſhed 10 
exquilitely to the life, that it was difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh the artificial from the natural; for, upon the 
leaſt breath ot air, the leaves would move and play, 
as if they had been the produce of nature. This ta- 
ble conſiſted of three parts, put together with ſuch 
ile that there were no joints to be d11cerned; and the 
thickneis of it was halt a cubit. This great prince, 
by the magnificence of his preſent, the value of the 
materials, and the exquiſite curivlity of the whole 
work, demonſtrated that though it was abated in ſize 
and proportion from the firſt deſign, it was abun- 
dantly lupplicd by a moſt muniſicent cxpence in or— 
nament and art. 

There was allo a large pair of golden cups, wrought 
halt way up the bowls in form of a icollop, and in- 
laid with all ſorts of precious ſtones, ranged into the 
reſemblance ot a meander of a cubit over, with ele- 
gant fzures of twigs, branching our in a kind of 
net-work up to the brim, and garniſhed with jewels 
alſo. - The borders were ſet out with an intermixture 
ot lilics, flowers, vines, grapes, and the like around 
the lips of the veſicl. J his was the form of thele 
goblets, which contained cach between three and 
tour gallons. "The ſilver pieces were lo radiant, that 
they exceeded in brightneis the clearelt cryſtal. 

Beſides theſe, the king furniſhed thirty golden vel- 
{cls more, richly decorated with precious ttones, and 
overſhadowed, in the parts which were not filled up, 
with vine and ivy leaves in curious iculpture. Nor 
was the excellence of thele curious pieces to be 
wholly aſcribed to the deſign and execution of the ar- 
titicer, whotook a commendable pride in contributing 
to the perfection of the work, making it his buſineis 
to {up erintend the matters themſelves in their ſeveral 
pertormances, which rendered them more intent, as 
they law the king had the deſign at heart, than they 
Otherwile would have been. 
pon the delivery of theſe donations, and the de- 
dication ot them to the ule and ſervice of the holy 
temple at Jerutalem, Eleazar treated the king's com- 
moneys with all due honours, and diſmiſſed them 
with prelents and good wiſhes to their maſter. When 
ine Klug received intelligence of their arrival at Alex- 
andria, and that they had brought the elders with 
them, he lent tor his two ambaſladors, Andræas and 
Ariſlæus, from whom he received Eleazar's letter, 
and derived particular ſatis faction as to many impor- 
tant queſtions. IHis mind was ſo intent upon an imme- 
diate conference with the elders of the tribes, that no 
perſon had accels to him even on the molt urgent at- 
tairs; though, contrary to his cultom of giving private 
audience once in jive days, and public once a month. 

Having thus ſecured himſelf from the importunity 
of theſe caſual interruptions, he only waited the ar- 
rival of Eleazar's deputies, who attended him ſoon 
atrer with preſents from the high-prie{t, and with cer- 
tain manuicripts of the Jewith laws, written upon 
parchment in letters oi gold. Upon the king's aik- 
ing for the books, they were produced, to his great 
admiration at their exquiſite workmanſhip; ior the 
leaves were Put together with 1uch art, that there 
was no diicerning where one {kin was joined to ano- 
ther. The king expreſied his regard tor the perſons 
who bronght him that curioſity, a greater for the 
Perion who {ent it him, but the greateſt of all tor 
the author of thoſe laws that were now brought him. 
Thedeputies, and their attendants, gave him, with one 
heart and voice, in their joint prayers and acclama- 
tions, ſuch ftribing inſtances of their zeal for his ſer- 
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vice, that he could not refrain from tears of joy atti,c 
lincerity of their reſpect. 


The writings were then put into the hands of the : 
officers, who were to take them in charge; and tie r 
king embracing the deputies, told them he would a 
firit conter with them on the buſineſs they came upon 0 
and then take their perſons into his peculiar care; x; Reviſed and f 
he looked upon the day ot their arrival ſo remarkably —_— 
aulpicious, that he determined to have it obſerved tc 


during his lite, as an annual feſtival in commemoration 
ot ſo great a bleſſing. It happened, indeed, to be upon 
the very day of his naval victory over Antigonus. = 20 

The care of entertaining and providing for itrangers * *. 
was properly the province of Nicanor, who appoint. ""*. la 
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ed Dorotheus under him in this, as in other caſes, 1 tr. 
to ſee that nothing might be wanting. For his own ©», ;.. m 
honour, and the accommodation of theſtrangers, the? tri 
king commanded that they ſhould be ſerved after the d1 
mannerof their country; and ſuch inſtructions were ri ha 
given, with reſpect to the elders, that they might not ei 
be diiguſted with novelty. i he conduct of this buſi. ju. 
neis was committed to Dorotheus, as a perſon yerſ-d | rit 
in the cuſtoms of the Jews. There were placed two I 
cats, one on the king's right-hand, the other on his | g tex 
lett, by his own order, for the accommodation ot the aut 
deputies. When the gueſts were ſcated in due ferm Aa) 
the king commanded Dorotheus to ſerve them in the | col 
lame manner as he had done their countrymen upon | dor 
a former occaſion; ſo that the Egyptian prieſts and 1 Ito1 
officers, who attended the king's table, were all dil- | vel 
mitted; and one of their own deputies and prieſts „ tou 
named Elia, was called upon by the king to give „the 
thanks. After the folemnity of a benediction, and ge 
fervent prayer for the proſperity of the king and his vv mat 
people, to the infinite ſatisfaction of all preſent, the lact 
company cheartully partook of the entertainment, lion 
during which the king took occaſion to ſtart ſeveral | his: 
philotophical queſtions, in order to ſound the abili- | 1 
ties of the deputies. Their anlwers were fo perti. Der 
nent, that the king was highly delighted with their av, 
converſation, inſomuch that the teltival continued enti 
tor the ſpace of twelve days. Thoſe who may be de- que: 
ſirous of knowing the particular points that were then 
diſcuſſed, are referred to a book written by Ariſtæus ſion 
upon the very occaſion. oblc 

'The converſation of thedeputies had a great effet ,, . lab! 
not only upon the king, but Menedemus, the philo- „ Pole 
{opher, who was brought over to acknowledge an jr tion 
over-ruling Providence, and gave upthe controverly ' ® men 
on that ſubject in their {avour. The king, in token !!;,... © pow 
of a due ſenſe of the edification he had derived from rroiius three 
their learned diſquiſitions, and particularly retpect- "ou 


Ing the art of government, ordered them a gratuity 
of threetalentseach, alter which they were conducted 
to their apartments. 

At the expiration of three days, Demetriuseſcorted 
them over a cauſeway of ieveral turlongs, and a bridge 


ne king's Elea 


inty on 


de diſmiſ- luits 
en of the Thirt 
erpreters, ble \ 


of communication betwixt the iſland and the con- ne lides 
tinent, From thence he proceeded to the nqrthward, 6 ” * 
and ſettled them ina manſion by the fea fide, quietly “ 1 15 
and commodiouſlly fituated forſtudy and contempla- - 110 
tion. Having thus diſpoſed them in a manner moſt eſt. 
convenient for the promotion of the undertaking, he 2 
requeſted their immedlate attention to it, withed them = * 
ſucceſs, and took his departure. ot 55 
T hey proſecuted their ſtudies with unremitting al- 8 
ſiduity, from carlieſt morn till the ninth hour ot the 
day, which was a time of relaxation, when they were 
terved by Dorotheus, at the king's order, with the The k 
choiceſtdelicacics from his own table, over and above Gro 
their ordinary allowance. They came to cour: every 2 
morning, and ſaluted the king, and thence betook . ] 
themſelves totheir buſineſs, having ſirſt waſhed their "Fa 
hands with ſea-water. 7 dy and 1} 
The verſion of the law was finiſhed within the Terz ln. Cus N 
compaſs of ſeventy-two days, when Dorotheus calle 125 A 5 
all the Jews together into the place where it Was c owe 
tran{Jated, and, in the preience ot the interpreters, ſelf, di 
read over the laws, the whole aſſembly unanimoully 1. mb 10ulc 
approving the tranſlation, andapplauding Demetrius le, reek 
for propoling a work of ſuch eſſential benefit to the ro; to this 
community. He deſired alſo that it might be read dicted 
by the eminent men of the nation; after which the ſuperi. 
high- prieſt, the elders, and magiſtrates of the people, goverr 
propounded, that, ſince the tranſlation was 10 ha it. In 
pily executed, its authority might be ratified, ana ger Antioc 
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text remain unalterable for ever. They were unani- but Mutianus, who was then governor of the pro- 
3 mous with reſpect to the propoſal, but came to this vince of Syria, would not admit of it. 
IA relolution, that the work be ſubject to a further ex- In the reign of Veſpaſian, and his ſon Titus, the 
C amination and reviſe, and that if any ſuperfluity or people of Alexandria contended for the disfranchiſe- 
omiſſion ſhould be ditcovered, upon mature delibera- ment ot the Jews; but ſuch were the honour and 
Reviſed 224 tion, it ſhould be laid before them and corrected; and || juſtice of the Romans, and eſpecially of thoſe two Fx'reme 


eontirmed. it was judged expedient that it ſhould ſo ſtand valid || magnanimous princes, that they could not obtain it. re x. 


* . - Veſpaſian. 
tor ever. : 3 ; : I hey certainly did not want pretence for revenge upon and his ſon 
The king was charmed with having gained his 


| a people who had ſo reſolutely oppoſed themthrough- A 
pulemyer- point, and ſuęceeded in an undertaking ſo conducive 


— 1 Wards the 
out the eourſe of a troubleſome war; but they ſtill jcs. 
peeſies bis to the public intereſt. When it was read to him, he held their rights and privileges to be ſacred, and 
atten as tranſported with wonder at the wildom of the therefore nobly refuſed to gratity either their own 
law-giver, and expreſſed his aſtonithment to Deme- paſſions, or 2 to the importunity ot two great na- 

trius, that neither of the poets or hittorians ſhould || tions, in ſuffering a vindictive act of injulkice. In 

make mention of ſo incomparable a ſyſtem. Deme- || their generous breaſts the recollection of their an- 

trius replied, that their origin being ſo manuettly || cient merit preponderated the ſenſe of their late mif- 

divine, and the ſubject of them ſo venerable, none demeanours. Nor could they be influenced by inte— 

had been hardy enough to attempt a deicriptiun, reſted views to violate their honour; obſerving, that 

eſpecially when reflection brought to mind the heavy || thule who had taken up arms againtt the Romans, had 

judgments inflicted on leveral people tor their reme- || tuftered ſufficiently by the calamities of war, without 

rity in prophaning them. He cited the cale of any other torteiturez and that to puniſh thoſe who 
bent Theopompus, who, as a plagiariſt, having publiſhed had not offended, would be equally repugnant to jul- 
bab on texts of holy mw affirming himſelf to have been the || tice and common ſenſe. 
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tet: author, was ſtruck with lunacy for the ſpace ot thirty It is alſo evident, from the teſtimony of hiſtory, 

days; but that, in the interval of his phrenzy, being || that Marcus Agrippa was tavourably diſpoſed to- " 
conſcious ot his guilt, and imploring the Divine par- wards the Jews: tor when the Ionians, from a prin- — as BY! 
don, he was, upon repentance and amendment, re- ciple of ammoſity againſt thoſe people, befought your; the | q 
itored to his right mind, though not without a re- Agrippa that they, and they only, might have thoſe Jes. mil 
velation in his fleep, that it was his audacity in con- — ot citizens, Which Antiochus, the grand- 14 

= tounding lacred things with prophane, that brought lon ot Scleucus, whom the Grecians lurnamed “ che . 

Weges, the lunacy upon him. Thus it was alto with Theo- 


God,” had beſtowed upon them, and requeſted that, 
if the Jews were to be joint partakers with chem in 
the ſame privileges, they might be obliged to worthip . 
the lame gods as they worthipped, theſe Lonians, when — aj 
the queition was brought to trial, could not obtain che,. 
their ſuit, nor prevail againſt the Jews, whole caule ben _ 
was ably detended by Nicolaus, or Damaſcus, who "ee 


te ragic dectes, thetragic poet, who having, in a certain dra- 

% matic repreſentation, introduced ſome patlages ot 

ſacred {cripture, was {truck blind; but, upon conici- 

{ion and repentance ot his crime, reſtored again to 
his fight. 

The king, upon the receipt of the books from 

Demetrius, paid adoration tothe Divine Author, and 
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| cauled judgment to be given in favour of the right Ft 
gave ſtrict command tor preſerving them late and || they claimed to the tree exercite and enjoyment of 4 
entire, deſiring the interpreters to vilit him as fre- their own laws and cuitoms. Agrippa pronounced . 
quently as they could make it convenient, aſſuring || definitively, that he could notagree to any innovation + N, 
them it would be his highelt pleaſure, upon all occa- in that point. Thote who would wiſh to have full 10 
ſions, to promote their honour and intereſt. He || information reſpecting this matter, may read the 1 
obſerved, that their preſent diſmiſſion was indiſpen- whole itory at large, in the 


JE | rge, 1 and 124th books of 
{able : but that it ever hereatter they ſhould be di- the hiſtory of this Nicolaus. Indeed, the determina- 


poled to return, they ſhould meet with ſuch recep- || tion of Agrippa does not appear fo much a matter of 
tion as was due to the characters of wile and good {|| wonder, as at that time our nation was not at war Encomium 
men, and 1 the dignity of an opulent and with the Romans; while the candour and generoſity of Joicphus 


powerful prince. He then beſtowed on each ot them || of Veſpaſian and Titus are aſtoniſhing beyond ex- gdegef ge 
three rich ſuits of raiment, two talents of gold, the || preſſion; nor can their names be mentioned but with Roman em- 
value of one talent in cups, and couches to lit and 


infinite honour, as men who, amidit the outrages of 2 1 | 
| eat upon. He alſo ſent by them, as preſents to || a fierce and bloody war, could not be tranſported be- Fan. 
Te king's Elcazar, the high-prieſt, ten beds with filver feet, and yond the bounds of humanity and moderation. 


„ ng, luits of furniture properly adapted; a chalice of Under the reign r cone Gem the Great, Aſia, Ju- 

Hof the thirty talents, ten purple robes, a crown ot ineſtima- dæa, and Cœlo- Syria, were perpetually harraſſed: for The Jews 

erpreters, ble value, and an undred pieces of fine linen; be- Antiochus at that time being in actual hottility with 2'* barrafied 
ſides cups and goblets of divers forts, and two gold- || Ptolemy Philopates, and his ton Ptolemy Epiphancs, due ne 
en veſſels expreſsly dedicated to the ſervice ot. the || whoever wereconquerors, the Jews, betwixt the pro- tivchus, 
temple. In a letter to the high-prieſt he deſired him ſperous and adverſe fortune at Antiochus, were ſure 
it any of the deputies ſhould be diſpoſed to pay him to be ſufferers, like a ſhipin a ſtormexpoſed to the fury 
a viſit, he would give them permiſſion, as he highl of the billows on either ſide. Antiochus, however, 


eſteemed the converſation of learned men, and too] prevailed in the end, and took poſſeſſion of Judza. 
a plealure in rewarding literary merit. T hus, to his 
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| In proceſs of time, after the death of Philopates, 

immortal honour, did Ptolemy Philadelphus, king || his ſon ſent a formidable army into Cœlo-Syria, under 
of Egypt, towards the Jews. the command of Scopas, his general, who took leve- 
CHAP. m ral of their cities, and reduced Judza by force; but 


Antiochus, in a ſhort time, obtained a ſignal victory 


| | TEINS over Scopas at the head of the river Jordan, and re- 
The kings of Afia favourable to the Jews. Antiochus the 


e covered the places in Ccelo-Syria and Samaria of 
Great particularly eſpouſes their intereſt and honour. which the enemy had taken poſſeſſion. The Jews, 


upon this ſuccels, delivered themſelves up, received 


Aſia. b . : the army intotheir city, ( Jeruſalem), provided plenti- 
a ah, the princes of Aſia, both for their fidelity || fully for the ele 
an 1 


ag in martial operations; inſomuch that Seleu- attack of the caſtle, where Scopas had left a body of up to Antio⸗ 
ane, cus Nicanor gave them the privileges of freemen in men in garriſon. Antiochus, deeming it reaſonable to Wee 


all the cities he built throughout Aſia and the || gratify the Jews with ſome honourable token of the 
ower Syria; nay, in the metropolis of Antioch it- tenſe he retained of their good will and ſervices upon 
iclt, declaring it his royal will and pleaſure, that they 


" . ö 8 5 : this occaſion, wrote to the generals of his army and 
10uld enjoy the ſame rights and immunities with the leading men, giving teſtimony of their meritorious | 
Greeks and Macedonians, of which they are poſſeſſed || conduct, and informing them of the rewards he in- Tao. 
to this very day. For inſtance, the Jews being inter- , 


Tor N tended to beſtow on them. Copi fri iſtles of Pov 
dicted the uſe of foreign oil, the officers, who had the ra 1 


will follow what we ſhall produce concerning the ehldetan 
uperintendanceof that commodity, wereobliged, by teſtimon 


of Polybius,of Magalopolis, inthe ſixtcenth 

Bovernment, to allow. them ſo much money in lieu of || book of ow hiſtory, where — has writes: Scopas, 

1 In the courſe of the following war the people of the general of Ptolemy's army, made an expedition, 

wy inn on the abrogation of that cuſtom; |} © in the winter ſeaſon, into the heart of the country 
1 i 4 
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inileces HE Jews were held in great honour and eſteem 


ed to 


"The } 
i deliver 
N and valiantly aſſiſted in the memſel. 
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« and ſubdued the nation of the Jews.” He writes 
in the ſame book, that, When Scopas was conquered 
* by Antiochus, the victor took poſſeſſion ot Ba- 
e thamaa, Samaria, Gadela, Gadara, and Abila; 
e atter which the Jews of Jeruſalem, and of the glo- 
e rious temple there, went-over to him.” He adds, 
* That he ſhould ſay more on the ſubject, but that 
c he reſerved it for another opportunity.” Having 
thus cited the teſtimony of Polybius, we return to 
* the epiſtle of Antiochus. 


King Antiochus to Ptolemy, greeting: 


* Whereas we have received ſeveral demonſtrations 
* of the good diſpoſition of the Jews towards us 
e and our ſervice, from the time ot our firſt coming 


ts Protemy ee jnto their country, in the reſpect of their elders and 
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ee magiſtrates in attending us on the way, and the 
&« ſplendid reception of our perſon and army into the 
&« city, as well as making ſuch ample proviſion both 
& for our horſes and clephants; theſe good offices 
e duly conſidered, we hold ourſelves bound in duty 
eto acknowledge, by beſtowing on them ſome marks 
©* of our favour and elteem, contributing towards 
© the reparation of their demoliſhed city, and recall- 
t ing their captive countrymen to their tormer habi- 
e tations. In order to effect thele neceſſary purpoles, 
« we have, in the firſt place, aſſigned twenty thou- 
© {and pieces of lilver towards the charge of their ſa- 
„ crilices, wine, oil, and frankincenſe; and tor fine 
* flour, according to the cuſtom of the place, one 
* thoutand four hundred and ſixty meaſures of wheat, 
and three hundred and ſeventy-Hive meaſures ot 
„falt. And it is our will and pleaſure that all this 
be executed and made good according to order. 
„It is our further will and pleaſure, that whatever 
„ may be wanting towards the repairs of the temple, 
*© porch, or galleries, be ſupplcdeither from Judæa, 
* Libanus, or ellewhere, without any tax or duty. 
„And we do likewiſe grant the lame immunity for 
all other materials that ſhall be applied to the ule 
of the holy temple, with permiſſion moreover of an 
* univerſal liberty to live and govern themſelves ac- 
* cording to their-own cuſtoms and laws. And we 
do hereby reſpectively diſcharge theirelders, prieſts, 
« {cribes, and ſinging men, ot poll-taxes, royal du- 
© ries, and all other tributes whatſoever. And, as 
n further encouragement to the ſpeedy re-peopling 
* of this city, we do, by our royal authority, grant 
* unto all the preſent inhabitants of the ſame, and 
© to ſuch others as ſhall come over to take up their re- 
* ſidence there, at any time betwixt this and the 
* month Hyperberetzus next enſuing, an exemp- 
tion from all public impoſitions, for the ſpace of 
* three years to come; and likewiſe from that time 
forward, an abatement of all taxes, in conſidera- 
* tion of their part of damages and ſufferings. And 
finally, whereas you numbers of theſe people 
* have been carried away captives, and remain to 
* this day in bondage, we do farther command that 
they be forthwith ſct at liberty, with reſtitution of 
* what hath been taken from them.“ | 


This generous declaration in favour of the people 
was followed by an edict in honour of the temple, 
which he cauſed to be publiſhed throughout his domi- 
nions. It was to this purport: „It ſhall not be lawtul 
for any foreigner to enter the temple, but with con- 
ent of the Jews, and without being purified and 
„qualified betorechand for his admittance. No man 


Aemple. © ſhall preſume to bring into the city either the fleſh 
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* of horſes, mules, or aſſes, or of panthers, foxes, 
* hares, or any creatures that the Jews are forbidden 
to eat. Nor ſhall their ſkins be brought, nor one 
* of theſe animals be bred in the city. Let them 
only ule ſuch as their forefathers, according to Di- 
vine appointment, applied to the purpoſe of ſacri- 
0 fices. He that tranſgreſſes any of theſe orders 
7 [hall be fined, for every ſuch offence, three thou- 

land drachmas, to be paid by the offender to the 
e prieſts tor their uſe and benefit.“ 

The king took another occaſion of bearing teſti- 
mony to our piety and allegiance. Upon the break- 
ing out of a commorton in Phrygia and Lydia, 
Zeuxes, the commander in chief of his forces, being 
at the head of an army in the upland provinces, he 
commanded him to fend away from Babylon a num- 
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ber of Jews into Phrygia, and gave him his inſtruc. 
tions in a letter to this effect: 


ehe king Antiochus to Zeuxes, his friend and 
general, greeting: 


t Whereas I am given to underſtand that ſeditious K 
practices prevail in Phrygia and Lydia, and it be- d. * 
“ hoves me therefore to be upon my guard: I am 
e now to acquaint you that I amadviled by my coun- 
„ cj] to take two thouſand Jewith families out of , 
„Babylon and Meſopotamia, and to tranſport them!“ 
into Phrygia with their goods, and whatever pro- 
* perty they may poſſeſs, and there to place them in 
„ {trong holds and garrilons, being thoroughly fa. 
e tisfied of their zeal and allegiance, not only trom 
the principles of their religion, but proofs of their 
fidelity to my anceſtors. 
e and pleaſure, notwithſtanding all the difficulties 
& with which it may be attended, that they be torth- 
e with tranſplanted, giving them all aſiurances that 
{© they ſhall enjoy the liberty of their own laws and 
Upon their arrival there, you are to aſ- 
„ fhen them lands and poſſeſſions, with all ſorts of 
© conveniences for building, planting, and tillage, 
& with an exemption from all taxes and contributions 
e out of the profits for ten years to come. In the 
e mean time, till they may be able to ſupport them- 
e ſelves our of the fruits of their own induſtry, you 
are to allow them a competent proviſion of wheat 
for the maintenance of themlelves and their fami- 
lies; by which kind treatment they will be encou- 
e raged to act more cheartully in our ſervice. Lou 
&* are finally to take care that they be not expoſed to 
„% any fort of moleſtation or trouble. 
bid you farewell.“ 


dut without ver 


—_— 


Wheretore it is my will 


„ cuſtoms. embaſly io Mult 


Ard ſo we 


Theſe teſtimonials are produced to ſhew the eſteem 
and friendſhip Antiochus the Great bore to the Jews, 
as well as commemorate actions noble in their nature, 
and conſequently molt worthy ot imitation. 

Soon after this tranſaction, a league of triendſhip 
and alliance was entered into between this king and 
Prolemy Epiphanes, king of Egpyt, upon a marriage d 
with his daughter Cleopatra 
him, by way of dowry, Cœ 
daa, and Samaria. 
tween the two Kings, an 


who had yielded up to 
o-Syria, Pheœnicia, Ju- Ca 
The revenue was in partition be- 1 
d farmed out to ſome of the v7 
principal men in the reſpective provinces, who ſu- 
perintended the collections, and paid their propor- 
tions into the king's treaſury according to contract. 
At this juncture the Samarians were in a flouriſhing 
ſtate and condition, and greatly harraſſed the Jews ,,,, 
by vexatious incurſions, carrying many of them away a 
captives; and theſe ravages were chiefly committed «5% 
during the time of the high-prieſt Onias: tor atter 
the death of Eleazar, his uncle Manaſles ſucceeded; 
and after his death Onias, the ſon of Simon the Jult, 
which Simon was the brother of Eleazar, as betore 
obſerved. This Onias was poor in ſoul, weak in in- 
tellects, and coveruous in diſpoſition; ſo that by re- 0 
fuſing to pay the cuſtomary tribute which his an 
tors had done, he incenſed Ptolemy Euergetes, 
to ſuch a degree, that he ſent am- fn 
baſſadors expreſsly to Jeruſalem, with a menace to fizH 
demand the payment, upon peril of having an army“ 
ountry at diſcretion, and a new 
ſettled there, it they did not 
The Jews were greatly alarm- 
this embaſly; but Onias was 10 
ſordidly avaritious, that with him no menaces coul 
have any effect. 
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father of Philopates, 


quartered upon their c 
plantation of ſoldiers 
immediately compl 


ed at the purport o ve of 
PUrpo treated b 


C HAP. IV. 
Foſeph, the nephew of Onias, the big b. prięſt, 


for his uncle with king Ptolemy, and advances 
and family. His death. 


HERE were at that time one Joſeph, a man who 
had acquired great reputation among the | 
of Jeruſalem for his prudence and juſtice. 

the ſon of Tobias, by the ſiſter ot Onias, 
prieſt. Being informed by his mothe 
at Phicola, the place of hi 
meſſage delivered by the ambaſſa 
Jeruſalem, and reproved Onias for not attendin 2 
the ſafety and welfare of his countrymen, 9 lng 


4 ar re. ON their 


Rdria, Own tab] 


f the menacing 
baſſador, he haſtened io 


Joſeph ex- 
poſtulates 
with Ou 
dat withou 
aftect, 


I go un an 
embaſly to 
lc. 


e com- 
ion er 
epoſleſſeʒ 
dlemy in 
$ awour. 


dur at 
Lande: 
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D-termined 


trcated by Onias, the high-prieſt. Joſeph reſpectfully 
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to pay the tribute-money according to the cuſtom or 
his predeceſſors. He reminded him that, for that 
very important purpoſe, he had received the autho- 
rity he held, and been appointed high-prieſt. But 
that if his heart was 10 clogged by avarice, that he 
would ſacrifice his country and friends, rather than 
retund a part of what was committed to his truſt, he 
adviſed him to make a dutitul application to the 
king, and endeavour to perſuade him to remit either 
the whole or a part of the ſum demanded. Onias 
replied, that he was not ſo much attached to his ot 
fice, conſidered either in a civilor ſacerdotal capacity, 
but that he would reſign both, if he might be per- 
mitted, rather than apply to the king upon ſo dil- 
agreeable a concern, which he theretore deſired to 
wave, as wholly averle to his inclination. _ 
Joſeph then aſked him it he would permit him to 
go upon the commiſſion, as an ambaſſador, in behalf 
of the nation? Having obtained his hearty concur- 
rence, Joſeph went up to the temple, and call:ng the 
multitude together, exhorted them not to be alarmed 
by terrifying apprehenſions from the remiſineis ot 
his uncle Onias, as he would attend the king in their 
name. and exert his utmott endeavours to ettect a re- 
conciliation of the point in diſpute. The whole 
multitude gave him thanks for the propoſal, and left 
the buſineis entirely to his direction. Upon this he 
went to the king's commiſſioner, and having enter- 
tained him ſplendidly tor leveral days, and made him 
valuable preſents, diſmiſſed him to his malter, with 
an aſſurance that he would ſpeedily follow him. He 
became more and more anxious tor this expedition, 
not only trom the invitation and engagement of the 
king's commiſſioner, but the promiſe he had given to 
ule his influence with his matter, by which he made 
no doubt that the young adventurer would gain his 
point. Indeed ht was ſo captivated with the graceot 
Toteph's perſon, the elegance of his deportment, and 
the gravity of his manners, that, upon his return to 
Egypt, he repretented the ſordid temper ot Onias, 
and the agreeable diſpoſition of Joſeph, in ſuch terms 
to his maſter, as greatly prepoſſeſſed both him and his 
ueen in favour of the latter before they ſaw him. 
Joſeph lent to his friends for money for his equipage, 
which, in clothes, horſes, carriages, plate, and other 
neceſſaries, amounted to twenty thouſand drachmas, 
and, being properly equipped, ſet out for Alexan- 
dria. He happened, in his way, to fall in company 
with a train of the rulers and principal men of the 
cities of Syria and Phcenicia, who were going to 
the king to treat with him concerning the farming of 
the revenue, 7 to annual cuſtom. Theſe 
grandees treated Joſeph with a jocular ſeverity, and 
made him and his retinue the ſubjects of their deri- 
ſion: nevertheleſs, he proſecuted his journey. 
Finding, upon his arrival at Alexandria, that king 


Ptolemy was at Memphis, he immediately ſet out 


tor that place, in the way to which he had the good 
fortune to meet the king, the queen, and Athenion, 

is particular confidant, on their return to Alexan- 
dria. This Athenion was the perſon who was de- 
puted with the embaſly to Jeruſalem, and there fo 
honourably treated by Joſeph. He therefore no 
looner jaw him, than he gave the king to under- 
tand, that he was the young man in whoſe commen- 
dation he had ſpoken ſo highly on his return from 
Jerulalem. Ptolemy then ſaluted him, took him in- 
to his carriage, and mentioned how ill he had been 


anſwered, “ Sire, an old man is a ſecond time a 
« Child: impute nothing to Onias but what his age 

will excuſe. As for us, who have youth, and the 
„ Power of our faculties, we will give proof of our 

loyal attachment.” The king was ſo pleaſed with 
this candid as well as dutitul reply, that, in- 
duced thereby to conceive the higheſt opinion of the 


PA ig of . 
3 an and duſcretion of the ſpeaker, he gave orders, 
Var re err arrival at Alexandria, that he ſhould be 


odged in the palace, and entertained every day at his 
| vhs table. This ſingular token of reſpect excited 

tne envy of the Syrians, when they obſerved the ho- 

nours that were paid to Joſeph at Alexandria. 

PS. day of auction being now arrived; when the 

everal branches of the revenue were to be put up, 


ie Syrian and Phcenician noblemen, whom Joſeph. 
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expoſing the nation to imminent danger, by refuſing 


had ſeen on his way to Alexandria, endeavoured to 
undervalue them, offering no more than eight thou- 
land talents for all the duties of Cœlo-Syria, Phœ- An auttion, 
nicia, Judea, and Samaria. Joſeph cenſured the con- e nes 
tractors, tor offering a compoſition ſo interior to the 
real value of the revenues, and propoled doubling it 
himſelt, over and above the torteitures which theſe 
publicans had reſerved for themſelves. The king 
was ſo highly pleated with this propoſal for the im- 
provement of his revenue, that he atked Joſeph what 
lecurity he could give? Joleph told him, his ſecuri- 
ties were undoubred. The king ordered him to 
name them; and upon his anſwering, that he doubted 
not but his majeſty and the queen would be mutual- fee ap. 
ly bound tor his juſtice and honour, the king, from jointed der 
the high opinion he entertained of him, immediately mY 
appointed him receiver-general of all thoſeprovinces; |... 
a circumitance which greatly mortified thoſe whole 
intentions were to have purchaſed the farming ot the 
revenue at an under- value. 

Joleph, on his appointment to this high office, de- 
fired a guard of two thouſand ſoldiers to ſupport 
him in collecting the duty, in caſe of oppoſition; and 
thereupon, having borrowed five hundred talcnts 
of the king's friends in Alexandria, he proceeded to- 
wards Syria to execute his office. On his arrival at 
a place called Aſkalon, and demanding the king's _ 
tribute, the people not only refuſed payment, but in- Pan why s 
{ulted him in the moit outrageous manner; upon hai 
which he puniſhed twenty of the ringleaders, by ne, fu res 
bringing them to exemplary juſtice, raiſed a thouſand d roy» 
talents out of their forfeited eſtates, and ſent the tre- 
lure to the king, with an account of his proceedings. 
Ptolemy was 10 ſatisfied with the diſcretion of his 
conduct, that he left the whole buſineſs to him; and 
this recent example of ſeverity upon the people of 
Aſkalon had ſuch an effect on the reſt of the Syrians, 
that they ſect open their gates in all places to Joſeph, 
and paid their taxes without ſcruple. 

The inhabitants of Scythopolis followed the prece- 
dent of thoſe of Aſkalon, in an obitinate refuſal of The peopſe 
their cuſtomary impoſts, and in contempt of the of Scytho- | 
king's officers and authority; fo that Joleph was un- Ta“ 
der a neceſlity of dealing with the ringleaders there as ſame man- 
he had done with the former upon the ſame occaſion, vera the 
confiſcating their e{tates, and applying the forteiture er. 
to the king's ule, and the ſupport of government. 
He ſent valuable preſents to the king, queen, and 
their principal adherents, by which means he conci- 
liated many powertul triends. 

In this ſituation did Joſeph continue for the ſpace 
of twenty-two years, and became the father of ſeven 
ſons by one wife; and he had one other ſon, whoſe 
name was Hyrcanus, by the daughter of his brother 
Solymius, whom he took to wite on the tollowing 
occaſion : 

Travelling to Alexandria with his brother, accom- 
panied by his daughter, who, being marriageable, he 
took thither, in order to give her in wedlock to ſome 
ER of quality. As he was at ſupper with the king, 

e became paſſionately enamoured with a beautiful Joſeph falt 


| maid that danced there for the entertainment of the hee with 


a beautiful 


royal gueſts. He made his brother the only conh- „an at 
dant of the ſecret, deſiring him, as he could not, by Alexandria. 
the Jewiſh law, marry a ſtranger, to be ſubſervient to 

his defire of obtaining a private interview with the 

object of his affection. His brother ſeemed cordially 

to accede to the propoſal, and arraying his daughter 

in ſuitable attire, conveyed her to Joſeph's bed. Jo. 
{eph, being diſordered by the fumes of the regale, 8 
paſſed the firſt night with his brother's daughter, ceing the 
without diſcovering the error. This abuſe was prac- birth of 
tiſed on him repeatedly, till Joſeph, becoming more . 
and more enamoured of his fair, though unknown, 
partner, complained to his brother of his hard fate, 

in being prohibited, by the law and religion of his 
country, trom marrying the woman he moſt ardently 

loved. Solymius told him he need not perplex 
himſelf with ſo diſagreeable an apprehenſion, as he 

might Jawfully marry the object of his affection. He 

then diſcovered to him the whole affair, telling him, 

that, inſtead of the admired dancer, he had conveyed 

his own daughter to his bed, thinking it lets crimi- 

nal to ſuſtain an indignity, in the perſon of his 
daughter, than ſuffer his brother to be guilty of ſo hei- 

nous and diſhonourable an offence, as that of join- 
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ing himſelf to a ſtrange woman, in violation of one 
ot the molt ſacred laws. The great ſurprize of this 
diſcovery, and the ſingular inſtance of the regard 
Solymius had ſhewn for the preſervation of his reli- 
gion and honour, had fo prevailing an effect on the 
mind of Joſeph, that he immediately married his 
daughter, and of her was born Hyrcanus, as betore 
oblerved. 

This Hyrcanus, at the age of thirteen years, gave 

8 ſuch proofs of ſuperior genius, as well as ſuperior 
\yreanus 4 virtue, that he became, as is too natural, the envy of 
in early life all his brethren, from gaining an alcendancy over the 
diſcovers minds of all to whom he had an opportunity of dil- 
l, covering his amiable qualifications. Joſeph, in order 

to make an experiment of the ability and diſpoſition 
of his ſeveral ſons, ſent them to luch maſters as had 
acquired the greateſt reputation for inſtructing of 
youth; but the ſeven elder, through dulnels or ſloth, 
returned without making the leaſt proficiency in uſe- 
ful or ornamental knowledge. He ſent out laſt his 
youngeſt ſon, Hyrcanus, upon a ſeven day's journey 
into the deſert, with 300 yoke of oxen, bidding him 
plow and ſow there, having firlt privately taken away 
the lines that ſhould join the yoke and plough to- 
gether. When Hyrcanus came to the place, and 
wanted the- neceſſary tackle, he was adviſed by the 
huſbandmen to — home to his father for it; but 
being averſe to loſing his time, he projected a plan 
worthy of the moſt experienced age. He caulcd ten 
yoke of the oxen to be ſlain, and dividing the carcaſes 
amongſt the huſbandmen and ſervants, cut their hides 
into thongs, made the neceſſary tackle of the tame, 
ploughed and towed the land according to his father's 
appointment, and then returned home. His tather 
was highly pleaſed with this inſtance of his ſagacity, 
and ſhewed him ſuch peculiar tokens of affection 
and favour, as excited the envy and hatred of his 
brethren. 

About this time Joſeph received intell:gence that 
Ptolemy's queen, Cleopatra, was delivered of a ſon, 
to the joy of the ſubjects in general. As upon this oc- 
caſion it might be required ot him, amongſt other great 
officers of ſtate, to congratulate the Og and queen, 
he determined, as a journey from Jeruſalem to Alex- 
andria would he too fatiguing to him in his advanced 

ears, to ſend one of his ſons in his ſtead. To try 

ow they ſtood affected to this expedition, he called 
them together, and ſeverally aſked them which would 
chule to engage in the buſineſs ? The eldeſt poſitively 
refuſed ; another apologized, by ſaying, he was totally 
unacquainted with the cuſtoms and ceremonies of a 
court; in ſhort, the reſt declined the undertaking, on 
lome N or other, till at length it was reſolved 
as well with the approbation of Joſeph, as the reſt 
of his ſons, that Hyrcanus ſhould be ſent, who, 
though the youngeſt, was, from his ſuperior and diſ- 
tinguiſhed abilities, the beſt qualified for ſuch a ne- 
goclation. | 

This matter being adjuſted, Joſeph aſked his ſon, 
what he thought would be 1 ufficient to defray the ex- 
pences of his embaſſy, and purchaſe the neceſſary 
prelents tor the king and queen. Hyrcanus told him 
ten talents; and recommended that, inſtead of ſending 
the prelents from Judæa, they ſhould be purchaſed 
at Alexandria, tor which purpole he might write to 
his agent there, to 8 bn with what was requi- 
lite. Joſeph complied with his ſon's requeſt, and 
gave him letters ot credit upon Arion, the perſon in 
Alexandria to whom he remitted the money collect- 
ediin|Syria, to be depoſited in the royal treaſury, which, 
at that time, did not amount to leſs than three thou- 
land talents. 

As ſoon as he arrived at Alexandria, Hyrcanus went 
to Arion, produced his letters of credit, and demand- 
ed, inſtead of ten, a thouſand talents. Surprized at 
ſo great a demand, Arion refuſed compliance, ſay- 

| ing, What! do you want to waſte it in luxury? 
agent. e Your father's fortune was made by induſtry, and 
* you. would do well to follow his example. I will 
* give you only ten talents, and thoſe I will ſee ex- 
* pended in the preſents you are to make.“ 

This abrupt reply highly offended Hyrcanus, who, 
for ſome time, expoſtulated with him; but finding 
him continue abſolute in not complying with his de- 
mand, he, by his ſuperiority of power, in conſequence 
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Hyrcanus 
deviſes a 
moſt arttul 
expedient. 


IHyrcanus 
appointed to 
congratulate 
Ptolemy on 
the birth of 
a lon, in 
Neu of his 
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He makes 
au exorbi- 
tant demand 
on Arion his 
father's 


* 
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temple, and offered ſacrifice himſelt, ſo, in his caſe, 


of his tather's authority, had him committed to 


[ 


OF THE 


priſon. The wife of Arion, who was on good terms 
with the queen, informed her of the treatment her 
huſband had received from Hyrcanus, and the queen on 

related the particulars of the whole to the king. In coming 
conſequence of this; the king ſent him a meſſage, ex. **=z 
71 his aſtoniſnment at his conduct, and orderin 1 

im immediately to attend, and clear himſelf of the 

charge alledged againſt him. Hyrcanus delired the 
meſſenger to inform his malter, that as, by the Jewiſh 
law, no man was permitted to eat of the fleſh of any 
thing that was ſacrificed that had not been firſt in the 
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he dare not preſume to wait upon the king, till he 
had firſt preſented the oblations, with which his fa- 
ther had entruſted, him, in teſtimony of his gratitude 
and duty; and that, with regard to puniſhing a re. Viva. 
tractory ſervant, he thought himſelf juſtified, as the! 
ill example of an inferior might at length effect the 6, 
king himſelf; and where authority was deſpiſed, the 
precedent might be dangerous. | 
When the king received this anſwer, inſtead of be. 
ing offended with Hyrcanus, he highly applauded 
him for the dignity of his tentiments; and Arion, 
finding he had no reaſon to expect favour or protec. = 
tion from the king, compounded for his liberty by 1 
paying him the thouſand talents he had demanded, of 41. 
Three days after Hyrcanus went to court to pay his 
reſpects to the king and queen, where he had the ho- 
nour, from the ſingular regard they retained tor his 
tather, to be admitted to the renal table. As ſoon 
as Hyrcanus had received. the money of Arion, he othe 
contracted privately with certain merchants for an . ot A 
hundred of the moſt comely boys, and the like num- ph, 
ber of beautiful girls, at the price of a talent a head. aud 
Being invited after this to a magnificent entertainment 2 _ 
given by the king, together with other perſons of the 6 on 
hrit rank, the officers who had the conduct of the ce- yy 
remony, and the arrangement of the gueſts, aſſigned ria, ! 
Hyrcanus, on account of his youth, the loweſt place The Y 
at the table. That part of the company which fat 147 
next him looking upon him with contempt, reſolved 1, wwe 
to ſhew their diſreſpect by laying their bones before de —— 
him, and ſetting on Tryphon, the king's jeſter, to 8% — 
taunt him with ridicule. This the jeſter attempted 
to do, by deſiring the king, with an impertinent ſneer, 
to notice the circumſtance, ſaying, at the ſame time, 
that as the ſon had ſcraped the bones before him, 10 
had the father prone the bones of all Syria. The 
king could not but ſmile at the drollery of the con · har 
ceit, and aſked Hyrcanus how he came to have ſo uu 
many bones piled before him. * Sire, (replied he, 
looking ſtedfaſtly on the company), dogs eat bones 
as well as meat; but men put the bones aſide.” This 
facetious anſwer highly pleaſed the king; and, inſtead 
of the laugh being thrown on Hyrcanus, it tell on 
Tryphon, and the company that affected to treat 
him with contempt and mockery. 

The next day Hyrcanus ſounded the ſervants of 
the great men, who came on the errand of congratula- 
tion on the birth of the prince, as to the ſum their 
maſters intended to preſent. Some ſaid twelve talents, 
ſome more, and others leſs; while Hyrcanus, from 
deſign, affected to be uneaſy, upon pretence that he 
could not come up to their proportion, as he could 
advance no more than five. This artful pretence of 
poverty was highly pleaſing to the ſervants, who 
failed not to tell their maſters of it; ſo that thoſe 
grandees exulted in the thought how contemptible the 
youth would * 1 in the king's eye, by the ſmallneis 
of his preſent. But they were toon miſtaken; for, on 
the day appointed for the ceremony of theiroblations, 
the largeſt gift was twenty talents, except that made 
by Hyrcanus, who preſented the hundred boys to 
the king, and the hundred girls to the queen, and wit 
each of them a talent for another preſent over and ric 2 
above. This was ſo unexpected and exceſſive a mu 7 
nificence, that it ſtruck the king and-company with 17,6 

aſtoniſhment; but Hyrcanus gave many, excluſi ve o 5 
this, to the king's miniſters and officers, in order to #4 
avoid the danger he apprehended from thoſe who ©. 
were ſuborned to injure, nay, to deſtroy him. 

Thisdiſtinguiſhed liberality of Hyrcanus ſo wrought 
on the queen, that he became the greateſt favourite 
at court, and was deſired to prefer his requeſt, Wit 
aſſurance of obtaining it. Of this generous offer he 

made no other uſe than to ſolicir the king for E 
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of recommendation to his father and brethren. The 
6a. king took an honourable Jeave ot him, beſtowed on 
fed vith him preſents worthy the acceptance ot a prince, and, 
dance. with commendatory letters to his father, brethren, 
wand ho- and his OWN governors and officers, diſmiſſed him 

„ale with every token of reſpect. 

_y When his brethren heard of the magnificent re- 
ception he had met with from the King and queen, and 
how much his character was aggrandized by this em- 

eden 1 afſy, they entered into a combination to go out of the 
A his town, mect him on his return, and take away his 
lite, and this with the privacy ot his father, who was 
greatly diſguited at the enormous expence of his late 
preſents, and therefore, in reality, very little anxious 
for his preſervation : though he diſlembled the mat- 
ter, through fear of the king. 

t came, however, to this iſſue, that the brothers 
met and aſſaulted him on his return; but, through a 
valiant reſiſtance on the part of himſelt and ſuite, they 
loit a conſiderable number of their train: two ot the 
brethren were ſlain on the ſpot, and the reſt etcaped to 
nur tas their father at Jeruſalem, Hyrcanus then proceeded 
den in to the city; but meeting with a very cool reception 
fl. there, and being apprehenſive of danger, he crolled 

the river Jordan tor his lecurity, and there ſpent the 
remainder y his lite in collecting the king's duties 
trom the barbarians. 

This was in the reign of Seleucus, king of Alia, 
otherwiſe called Soter, or the Saracen, being the ton 

Wind of Antiochus the Great. About this time died Jo- 
p%r of ſeph, the father of Hyrcanus; a man ot eminent piety 
„and magnanimity, and inflexibly attached to the in- 
tereſt oi his country, which he eſſentially promoted 
in the moſt important concerns. He executed the ot- 
fice of receiver general of the public imports in Sy- 
ria, Phœnicia, and Samaria, tor the ſpace of twenty- 
two years, and acquitted himſelt with the utmoſt pro- 
bity. His uncle Onias died about the ſame time, and 
lett the prieſthood to his ſon Simon, who was luc- 
ceeded by Onias, to whom Arius, king ot Lace- 
dzmon, ſent an embaſly on the following terms. 


CHAP. Y 


Aris, king of Lacedæmon, cultivates the friendſhip of 


the Fews. Laſt memorable att of Hyrcanus, who falls 
by his own hanas. 


* Arius, king of the Lacedzmonians, to Onias, 
** high-prieſt, ſendeth greeting: 


hp HEREAS there is come to our hand an an- 
+ cient manuſcript, ſetting forth that both the 
«i the ** Jews and Lacedæmonians are of one ſtock, as de- 
- . © rived from the ſtock of Abraham, it is, therefore, 
but juſt and reaſonable for brethren, ſo nearly al- 
* lied, to do all good offices one towards another. 
- This, then, is tooffer you the command of any thing 
, within our power to ſerve you, as we ſhall loo 
©. upon your concerns as our own, and that we are 
. united in one common intereſt, You receive this 
i Epiſtle from our truſty ſubje& and ſervant Demo- 
e teles, written on a quarto page, and ſealed with the 
figure ot an eagle holding a dragon in the claws.” 
his was the purport of the epiſtle, in which the 
acedæmonians claimed kindred with the Jews. 
U pon the death of Joſeph, mutiny and ſedition pre- 
*: railed amongſt the people, by means of a conteſt 
Ty between Hyrcanus and his ſurviving brothers about 
ben the paterng eſtate. The multitude was divided; but 
tne high-prieſt, and majority of the people, took the 
part ot the brothers; ſo that Hyrcanus, not thinking 
it late to return to Jeruſalem, kept his retreat be- 
ond the Jordan, where he was harraſſed by a perpe- 
tal war with the Arabians, many of whom he ſlew, 
and carried away others into captivity. 
a this retreat Hyrcanus cauſed to be erected a 
3 wich caſtle, the walls of which were of white ſtone, 


th the figures of divers kinds of animals, of an ex- 
Iraordinary ſize and 


1b. 1 proportion, curiouſly carved on 
27 0 1 he caſtle was encompaſſed by a Oey ditch 
REG ond; and vaults, of ſeveral furlongs in length, 


e 1 cut through a mountain oppoſite to it; but, for 
Ca ce ot ſecurity, they were only wide enough, at 
© mouth, for one man to enter at a time. Within 


h 4 9 2 
me caſtle were lodging, dining rooms, and other 
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places of entertainment, with ſtately buildings, courts; 
gardens, and fountains. To this place, thus com-,, . . 
pleatly finiſhed, he gave the name of Tyre. 4 
ſituated upon the borders of Arabia and Judæa, be- yr. 
ond Jordan, not tar trom the country of the Eile- 
onites, Hyrcanus held the government of thoſe 
parts tor ſeven years, that is, during the whole time 
that Scleucus reigned in Syria. Upon his demiſe, 
he was ſucceeded by his brother Antiochus, who 
was called Epiphanes. Ptolemy, who was alſo called 
Epiphanes, died about the ſame time, and left be- 
hind him two ſons in their minority: the name of 


roads upon the Arabians, laid violent hands upon een. 


himſelt, and Antiochus took poſſeſſion of his goods 
and territories, 


C HA. P. VI. 


Fadlions prevail among the Jews concerning the high- 
preejthood. Antiochus makes an inroad into Egypt, but 
is imtimiaated by the Romans. 


9 7 the high-prieſt, dying about this time, ,,.4.1..4, 
Antiochus Epiphanes advanced to that office his On, le- 
brother Jeſus, in the minority of his ſon then living, ſu+.0:Jaion, 
: ſucceeds to 
concerning whom we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. This eat 
Jeſus ſoon after incurring the king's ditpleaſure, he car. 
depoled him from the pontificate, and transterred it 
to Onias, the younger brother. There were three 
tons ot Simon, who all attained to the dignity of 
the. high-pricithood, as we have already {ct forth. 
This Jeſus took upon himſelf the name of Jaſon, as 
did Onias that ot Menclaus. 

In this fluctuating ſtate of the pontificate, one FiuQuatire 
brother railed a party againſt the other, and the gate of the 
people thereupon divided. The ſons of Tobias tſ- bieh prictt- 
wigs the intereſt of the new high · prieſt, Menclaus; . 

ur the majority of the people declared in tavour of 
Jaſon, and, by ſuperior power, ſo overcame their op- ain 
ponents, that Menelaus, and his adherents, the ſons prevail 
of Tobias, withdrewtoAntioch, declaring they would ee the 
be no longer hound by the laws and inſtitutions of *. 

their country, but protels the religion of their king, 
and the Grecian laws and cuſtoms, deſiring liberty, a 
at the ſame time, to erect a gymnalium, or place for e 
ublic exerciſes, in Jeruſalem. Havingobtained this ad tis las- 
cence, they deviſed means ſo to change their bodily tion. 
appearance, that there was no viſible difference be- 
tween thein and the Greeks. In a word, they totally 
aboliſhed the religion, laws, cuſtoms, and manners, 
of their. own country, and aſſumed a profeſſion and 
practice of other nations. 

Antiochus, finding matters in general in a proſpe- Expedition 
rous ſituation at home, was induced to try an expedi- of Antiochus 
tion againſt Egypt, partly from an ambitious view of * ©52P*+ 
reducing the country, and partly from a preſump- 
tion of the inability of the ſons of Ptolemy to conduct 
a war of ſuch importance. Thus reſolved, he march- 
ed with a mighty army to Peluſium, where he cir: 
cumvented Prolemy Fhilometor by craft, and got after fre 
footing into Egypt. He then advanced to Memphis, inroads into 
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and other places adjacent, which having reduced, he 
proceeded to Alexandria, with a deſign at once of 
ſubduing both king and city. But, upon the peremp- 
tory command of the Romans, who threatened hin- 
if he continued to perſevere, wich the ſevereſt chaſtiſe- 
ment, he deſiſted from his deſign, relinquiſhed his 
conqueſts, and took his departure from that country. 
I now deem it neceſſary to expatiate on the acts of 
this Antiochus, and fully ſet forth the manner of his 


taking Jecuſalem and the temple, as they are ſub- 
jects worthy of record. 


C-123-4A.P.--YFH; 


The city of Jeruſalem taken, and the temple rifled 
Antiochus. 7 


whom apoſtatize. The Samarians adcpt 
and religion of the Greeks, 


Aenne after his precipitate retreat from 
Egypt, through terror of the menaces of the 


Romans, marched his army to Jeruſalem, and en- 
Aa a tered 


1 . 
ruelties inſlicted on the Fews, numbers g/ 


7 ofantiochus 
the cuſtoms againit jeru- 
ſalem. 


the country, 
he with - 
draws his 
arm), 
thiough frag 
of the Rae 
mans. 


Expeditian 


i 
the elder was Philometor; that of the. younger Phyſ- f | | 
con. Antiochus was, at that time, a very power- 

a C . Hyrcanvs 
tul prince, and had a moſt powerful army, inſomuch ea pe- 
that Hyrcanus, dreading his vengeance for his in- rio to his 
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tered the city in the hundred and forty-third year 
trom the time that the kingdom of Syria tell into the 
hands of Seleucus. He made himſelf maſter of the 
city without ſtriking a blow, the gates being ter open 
to him by a party he had formed in the town, where, 
Me ays the having exercited the greatelt cruelties, and put num- 
Nllages the bers to the ſword, without diſtinction of friend or 
city. toe, he carried away an immenſe booty to Antioch. 

This calamity happened in the ſecond year after 
Pateoftheſe the taking of the city, in the hundred and forty- fitth 
events, year from the firſt Seleucus, the twenty-fifth day of 

the month, which we call Chaſleu, the Macedonians 
Appellæus, and in the hundred and fitty third olym- 
piad. Such was the ſavage terocity of the army ot 
Antiochus, that they ſpared not even thoſe who 
opened the gates, and thereby paved their admiſſion 
to the temple, and, through treachery ta their coun- 
try, laid open their drareſt poſſeſſions to the moſt ra- 
pacious plunderers. 

Fhe temple, in ſhort, was entirely rifled, all the holy 
by . veſſels and utenſils taken away, with the golden can- 
Ken,” dletticks, the golden altar, and the table of ſhew- 
temple, bread. The curtains, and the embroidery of ſilks, 

fine linen, nay, the ſecret places, where they concealed 
1 an immente mals of treature, were all laid open and 
1 | cxpoſed, inſomuch, that not a relic remained of this 
prodigious {tore ot wealth. To conſummate the mi- 
lery- of this wretched people, their daily ſacrifices 
Accumutz- were forbidden, the city levelled with the ground, 
of the Jews, its inhabitants partly flain, and partly led away cap- 
tives, together with their wrves and children, to the 
number of ten thouland, their walls demoliſhed, and 
their ſtately edifices conſumed by fire. They erected 
in the city a tower, that overlooked the temple, into 
which, when they had fortified ir, they put a garri- 
Apoſtate fon of Macedonians, but not without a mixture of 
tte exccrable apoſtate Jews, who were more inimical to 
enemies, The citizens than theirmoſt inveterate foreign enemies. 
They erected an idol altar in the temple, and ſacri- 
ficed {wine upon it, in palpable violation of the ſa- 
cred laws and inſtitutions of the Jews. Thoſe who 
retuſed to renounce the worſhip ot the true God, and 
pay adoration to idols, were ſubject to the greateſt 
barbarities; and, throughout all the cities and towns 
ot Judza, they erected temples and altars for the daily 
lacrifice of ſwine. They laid a heavy penalty on 
thoſe Jews who circumcited their children, retaining 
officers and informers, either to proſecute them tor 
diſobeying their injunctions, or extort from them 
obedience, by terror and threatening. | 
Awed by the dreadful apprehenſions of the moſt 
horrid cruelties, the greater part of the Jews com- 
plied with the King's commands. Some there were, 
indeed, amongſt them, of ſuch inflexible piety and 
virtue, that they ſtood firm againſt the trials of the 
teverelt tortures, and even of death itſelf, rather than 
depart from the religion and Jaws of their country; 
| Jaftunce of having their bodies lacerated with whips, and then 
horrid bac= CrUCthed alive, with their wives, and ſo many of their 
varies, children as were circumciſed, hanging about their 
necks, according to the king's command. The holy 
icriprures were deſtroyed wherever they were tound, 
and it was made death for any perſon even to men- 
| tion them. | 

Tie Sama. When the Samarians found the Jews reduced to ſo 
riaus waver Milerable a ſtate of diſtreſs, they diſclaimed all kin- 
"ns and pe» red with them, extolling the temple of Gerizim as 
ee the temple of God; fo that they wavered according 
as their intereſt led them, as before oblerved. At this 
criſis they pretended: to be of the race of the Medes 
and Perſians, and that they would entirely detach 
themſelves trom ſo wretched a people as the Jews. 
Jo this effect they diſpatched an addreſs to Antio- 

chus, couched in terms to the following import. 
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Memoriatot * To king Antiochus Epiphanes, the illuſtrious 


Samar . . . N 4 . » 
. prince, memorial ot the Sidonians, inhabitants 
thus, * of Shechem, 


** That the anceſtors of your memorialiſts, lying 
under the affliction of many grievous plagues in 
2 their own country, were partly wrought on by that 
2 calamity, and partly prevailed on by the ſuperſti- 
tion ot ancient cuſtom, to join in the ous ob- 
7 ſervance of a certain feſtival which the Jews call 

inc ſabbath, and in the erecting of a temple upon 
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god without a name. Now, ſince you have been 


him the danger of diſobedience, with the advantages 


Book xy, 


mount Gerizim, where ſacrifices were offered to a 


** pleafed to order this wicked people to be puniſhed 
** according to their deſerts, and to appoint officers 
** who, upon a ſuppoſition that we are all of the 
** ſame ſtock, are thereby induced to involve us with 
** the Jews in the ſame crime; and whereas we derive 
our origin from the Sidonians, as we can make ap. 
* : 
„ pear by the public records, which are extant to 
n this day; it is our humble requeſt, that, out of 
„ Your clemency and goodneſs, you would iſſue ſuch 
* order to Apollonius, our governor, and to Nica- 
„ hor his deputy, that they may not in future be 
„ mo eſted, upon ſuſpicion ot any correſpondence 
„ or contederacy with the Jews, to whom we are as 

much ſtrangers in our manners as in our extrac- 
tion. And we do further pray, that the temple 
that hath hitherto ſtood without any dedication at 
yo all, may, from this time forward, be called the 
1 temple of Jupiter of Greece, to the end that we 
„ may live in greater fecurity and freedom, as to our 

own private concerns, and the advancement of 
*© your ſervice and revenue.” 

n anſwer to this memorial of che Samarians, king 

Antiochus thus wrote. 


* King Antiochus to Nicanor. \ 


„Having received a memorial from the Sidonianz 
©, At Shechem, which we have annexed to this letter, 
w this gives you to underſtand, that it appeareth 
4 Unto us, and to our council, upon the intorma. 
tion of the bearers hereot, that the Sidonians are 
4 in no inſtance guilty of the crimes charged upon 
Is them by the Jews, bur, on the contrary, entirely go- 
Vern themſelves by the cuſtoms and manners of the 
„ Greeks: it is, therefore, our royal will and pleaſure, 
©, chat they be no farther moleſted concerning this 
© matter. With reſpect to the temple, it is our will 
„ likewiſe, that, from this time forward, it be known 
© and dittinguiſhed by the name of the temple of 
Jupiter of Greece. We have written to the ſame 
effect alſo to our governor Apollonius. Dated in 
©, The forty-ſixth year, and the eleventh day ot the 
month of Hecantombæon. 


C HAP. VIII. 


The zeal and reſolution of Matthias and bis ſons for thert- 
ligion of their country. Dying addreſs of Matthias. 


HERE dwelt at this time in Modin, a village 
of Judza, one Matthias, a prieſt, of the family 
of Joarib, and a native of Jeruſalem. This Mat- 
thias was the ſon of John, the ſon of Simon, and 
Simon the ſon of Armonæus. Matthias had five 
ſons; Joannan, who was called Gaddis; Simon, who 
was called Thaſſi; Judas, who was called Macca- 
bæus; Jonathan, who was called Apphus; and Elea- 
zar, who was called Auran. Matthias would tre- 
quently condole with his ſons on the 1 . ſtate 
of the Jewiſh nation, the deſolating their city, thc 
pillaging and prophanation of their temple, wit 
numberleſs other calamities. They would often ani- 
mate each other with this ſuggeſtion, that it would 
be more glorious to fall a ſacrifice to the laws and rte. 
ligion of their country, than linger out a wretcne 
life of the moſt abject ſervility. When the king's | 
ficers arrived in the village to enforce the execution 7:3 
of their maſter's commands, they began with Mat- Nat 
thias as a perſon of authority, and one who might 
be aleading example to the reſt. They pointed out to 
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and rewards that would attend compliance, and. upon 
thoſe terms, warmly enjoined him, in the king's name, 
to worſhip as he was commanded. Theſe 1nJunc- 
tions he not only refuſed to obey, but moreover 5 
ſured them, that, if every individual within their f 
ter's dominions would obey him in that partie 
command, he was determined not to ſubmit, ab p 
would be his conſtant advice to his ſons never* 
abandon the laws and religion of their country: ih 
Matthias had no ſooner acquainted the olficersWR" 
his reſolution, but one of the Jews proceeded d 
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thias, and his ſons, were ſo incenſed at the indignity of 
this offence, that, in a rage, they ſlew not only the 
apoſtate Jew, but the king's officer, Apelles, as he 
was compelling the people to that abominable wor- 
hip. They allo overthrew the idol altar; Matthias 
exclaiming to the people around him, As many of 
you as have any regard for your religion or honour, 
follow me.“ Upon this the father and ſons withdrew 
into the wilderneſs, leaving their goods and effects 
behind them. Many of the people, animated by 0 
generous an example, fled with their wives and chil- 
(ren into the ſame deſert, where they lived lome time 
in caves. When the king's officers received intelli- 
rence of this deſertion, they drew the forces out of 
Te citadel of . and marched atter the Jews 
into the wildernels. N od 
Upon oyertaking them, they firſt expoltulated 
with them mildly, recommending them to act with 
more moderation and compliance, and not lay the 
ſoldiers under chedifagreeable rene of proceeding 
to a military execution. But when they found that 
neither the harſheſt menaces, or the mildeſt periua- 
ſions, could prevail, they pitched on the ſabbath day 
for the attack, and accordingly burnt and deſtroyed 
them in their caves without any reſiſtance: for ſuch 
was the reverence in which the Jews held that facred 
day, and the zeal they maintained for the obiervance 
of their laws, that they choſe rather to perilh than 
prophane it. The number of men, women, and chil- 
dren, that were ſuffocated under ground, amounted to 
about a thoyſand;-but great numbers made their eſ- 
cape, and enliſted under the banner oi Matthias. 
This zealous defender of the religion and laws of his 
country pointed out to them the legality and leech 
of oppoling an hoſtile attack on the ſabbath, as well 
as any other day, as ſuch mere ſcruple would end in 
their total deitruct ion; for their enemies, availing 
themſelves of that ſuperſtition, would certainly fall 
upon them at a time when they were ſure they ſhould 
meet with no reſiſtance. This argument had a moſt 
convincing effect: they were all fully ſatisfied ot the 
lawfulneſs of taking up arms upon the 1abbath in 
caſes of neceſſity; and the practice, in ſuch cates, 
continues to this day. : A 
Matrhias, in proceſs of time, acquired ſuch influ- 
ence, and raiſed ſuch numerous and powerful adhe- 


ly aſerts rents, that he overthrew their idol altars, and flew all 


apoſtates, who violated the laws, wherever he could 
find them. He commanded circumciſion, that had 
been forbidden, to be reſtored, and put to flight the 
king's officers who were appointed to ſuppreſs that 
ancient practice: many of them, indeed, had diſperſed 
through fear ot his vindictive power. 
Having thus nobly aſſerted the lawsand Wes of 
11S country, and removed every obſtacle to the ob- 
lervance of their rites and ceremonies, during the 
courle of a full year, Matthias fell into a diſtemper, 
which he apprehending to be mortal, called tor his 
lons, and addreſſed them to the following purport: 
My dear tons, as my life is verging to a period, 
am now to charge you, as you tender my bleſſing, 
before I go hence, that you maintain, with unſhaken 
„ ſeloJution, the cauſe your father has aſſerted be- 
. tore you with dauntlels perſeverance. Remember 
„ My dying injunction, and fail not to execute it. 
Exert your uttermoſt ability in the ſupport of the 
„ "18hts and laws of your country, and the reſtora- 
dion of a nation ready to fall a ſacrifice to idolatry. 
Shun all connection with thoſe who, either through 
tear or intereſt, have baſely betrayed it. Approve 
„ Youriclves worthy of ſuch a father, and, in con- 
«. {<mpt of torce and extremeſt danger, expoſe your 
„ ves, and yield them up with chearfulneſs, it oc- 
A caſton ſhould require, in detence of your country; 
„bearing in mind that ſuch reſignation is accept- 
able to God, who, as the reward of your pious re. 
4 10lutton, will reſtore to your country its former 
„ Bloricus privileges, and uncorrupted religion and 
2 laws. Our bodies, indeed, are mortal; but great 
and noble actions will immortalize our memory. 
0 this glory I aſpire; that is, the glory which, 
« OY Your illuſtrious atchievements, you will acquire 
« |? alter ages. Preſerve unanimity amongſt your- 
fe lelves, and yield to the judgment of each other in 
ole points wherein you reſpectively excel. As 
tor example: as Simon poſſeſſes quick penetration 
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and diſcernment, I would recommend him as your 
* counſel. Maccabæus, being of awarlike dilpoſi- 
tion. lhould be appointed general, as beſt qualified 
tor the vindication of his country's cauſe, and the 
total overthrow of his enemies. Encourage and 
protect men of piety and virtue, and let theſe be 
| ©* the motives ot your owa conduct, and then tear 
nothing.“ 9 


r | ye ped 


| Judas Maccabeus ſucceeds bis: father Matthias in the 


command. 


HEN Matthias had given this exhortation to 
his ſons, he addreſſed his prayers to the Al- 
mighty tor a bleſſing on. their joint endeavours to- 
| wards the redemption of theit countrymen, and the 

recovery of their ancient rights and privileges. He ,,,. 
departed this lite ſoon after, and was interred with gent cf 
due pomp and ſolemnity. When the tuneral obje- Mathias, 
quies were over, his ſon Judas, called Maccabæus, di i e 
was veited with the pubhc adminiſtration of affairs, commend, 
in the hundred and torty-Lxth year after Seleucus the 2nd a quits 
firlt. Hie was ſo well ſupported by his brothers, that , 
he expelled, the enemy from their country, put the 
tranigrelfors of its laws to the {word, and purged it 


trom all the abominable pollucions with which it had 
abounded. COP 
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Judas overtbrows the forces 0 Apollonius and Seren, 
and flays the generals With vis own baud. 


TI news of this turn of affairs, in conſequence 1 Mac. 3. 
ot the valiant exertion of Judas, the ſon and 
ſucceſſor ot Matthias, in the military command, be- 
ing made known to the. Syrian court, Antiochus ſent 
orders to Apollonius, his governor in Samaria, to 
raiſe What forces he could, and march immediately 
againit the enemy, Apollonius obeyed the king's 
orders; but his attempt, happily for the Jews, proved 
not only fruitleſs, but deſtructive. Judas, apprized 
of his intentions, got his friends together, and pre- 
pared them in the beſt manner he could tor battle, 
encouraging them to perſevere in the oppoſition they 
were about to make, not only tor the ſecurity of their 
own lives, but for the preſervation of their deſcend- 
ants, ang, above all, for their religion and laws. 
Animated by this advice, the forces under Judas 1, de- 
| marched with great expedition to meet thoſe under feats the ar- 
Apollonius; the conſequence of which was, that a g 
1 | . . + + Syrians, an 
deſperate engagement enſued, in which, by the diſ- days their 
tinguiſhed intrepidity of the, Jews, the Samarian army general in 
was loon routed, great numbers ſlain, and the reſt fis“ © 
pur to flight. The brave Judas, finding Apollonius 
detached from his army, engaged him in fingle com- 
bat, and, by his proweſs, ſoon diſpatched him, took 
| away his {word in triumph, and, as a memento of 
this fignal victory, generally made ule of it in future 
encounters. ‚ e 
The news of this defeat ſoon reached Seron, go— 
vernor of Cœlo Syria, who, in conſequence thereof, 
and the farther information he had received, thar 
reinforcements were daily going over to Judas upon 
his late ſucceſs, collected his forces, determined to 
come to immediate action, holding himſelf bound in 
honour to chaſtize mutineers, and bring rebels to 
obedience. To this end, with what men he could 
muſter of his own, and the additional force of a rab- 
ble of fugitive Jews, he marched on as far as Bethrun, 
a village in Judza, where he pitched his camp. In 
the mean time Judas made the neceſſary preparations 
to engage him; but finding his ſoldiers rather diſ- 
n from the ſuperior number of the enemy, he 
endeavoured to diſſipate their fears, by addreſſing 
them in words to this effect: + 
Fellow ſoldiers, depend not on yourſelyes, but 
* . - : * Animates 
on the arm ot Omnipotence, for victory. Repole ti folders, 
** not confidence in man, but in the Almighty God. 
This truth is confirmed by the hiſtory of our an- 


ceſtors, who, with ſmall numbers, have routed 
* thouſands, in defence of their religion, laws, and 


familics. 
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et families. Truth ſhall prevail, and innocence re- | 
main invincible.” ; | 
Having thus ſpoken, he led his men info the bat- 
tle, which they maintained with ſuch courage and 
alas ds retolution, that Seron, general of the Syrians, being 
debe ain by Judas, and his army totally ronted, the ſcat- 
army. tered troops betook themſelves to flight, as the only 
means of ſafety. The number of the enemy that tell 
in the battle was about eight hundred, and the reſt 

made their eſcape towards the ſea- ſide. 


CHAP. XII. 


Judas defeats Lyſias and Gorgias. Proceeds te Feruſa- 
lem, purifies the temple, and chaſtiſes the Philiſtines. 


Xx 7 HE'N- Antiochus heard of theſe diſaſters, he 
was ſo enraged, that he vowed revenge on the 
Jews; toobtain which, he raiſed a powerful army from 
amongſt his own people, and, with the addition of 
ſome Greek mercenaries, determined to invade Ju- 
dæa early in the next ſpring. Finding, however, 
upon muſtering his men, that his revenues fell very 
ſhort of defraying the expences of ſo great an army 
(his tributes being much diminiſhed by the frequent 
revolts and commotions in his own dominions) he 
thought it moſt prudent for himfelf firſt to go into 
Perſia, and there endeavour to raiſe aſupply of money 
to aſſiſt him in the proſecution of his deſign. © 
But, before he went on this expedition, he conſti- 
fexres Ly. tuted Lyſias, an officer of approved fidelity, gover- 
bas to pro- nor of all the country betwixt Egypt and the Eu- 


Antiochus 
prepares for 
an exedi- 
tion into 
Judia, 


feeute me. Phrates, leaving him in charge of his ſon Antiochus, 
war again > e 0 o 

the Jews until _ 7 He 10 wave _ N _ = F 
upou his upon the reduction of Judæa, and the ſale ot all the 
going 2 inhabitants for ſlaves, to deſtroy the city, and extirpate 


the nation. Having adjuſted theſe matters, he let 
out for Perſia, and paſſing the Euphrates, advanced 
into the higher countries. 1 
Lyſias, the better to execute his commiſſion, took 
to his aſſiſtance three eminent commanders, Ptolemy, 
Lyſias raifes the ſon of Dorymenes, Gorgias, and Nicanor, whom 
ben Mad * at the head of 40, 0 toot, and 7000 horſe, 
Judas, with orders to march forthwith into Judæa. They 
advanced as far as Emmaus (a), and there encamped 
upon the plain, where there came over to them great 
numbers of auxiliaries from Syria, and other neigh- 
bouring countries, with abundance of fugitive Jews, 
and ſeveral merchants with manacles and fetters for 
the ſlaves they intended to purchaſe, being affured, in 
their minds, that the Jews would be totally defeated. 
Though the enemy had raiſed a moſt formidable 
army, . exhorted his men to be of good cou- 
rage, place their hope of victory in the Almighty, 
and make ſupplication to him, clothed in ſackclotk, 
according to the cuſtom of their country when in im- 
minent danger, imploring mercy, favour, and pro- 
tection. His next buſineſs was to arrange his men ac- 
cording to ancient order of battle, in regiments, 
troops, and companies, and diſmifs ſuch as were 
newly married, or had lately gained poſſeſons, leſt, 
by thoſe conſiderations, they ſhould be intimidated or 
interrupted in the diſcharge of their duty. When 
he had thus diſpoſed his ſoldiers, in order to animate 
them to perſevere in the undertaking, he addreſſed 
them 1n a ſpeech to this purport. | 


cc 
Animating (6 
ſpeech of ju. 
das to his 
toldiers, 


never again have luch an opportunity of ſhewing 
our bravery in the defence of our country, and the 
** contempt of all dangers, as we have now before 
* us; for, upon the iſſue of to-morrow's combat, de- 
** pends not only our liberty, bur all the comforts 
* and advantages that atrend 1t; and over and above 
** the bleſſings of ſuch a freedom, our very religion 
lies at ſtake with it too, nor can we ſecure the one 
but by preſerving the other. Bethink yourſelves 
** well, therefore, what it is you are to contend for 
* and you will find it to be no leſs than the ſum an 


» — —_ FY "Y 


(a This village lay to the weſt of Jeruſalem, and was ho- 
nou:ed with Our Saviour's preſence after his reſurrection. See 
Luke xxiv. 13. It contained many hot baths, from whence it 


My fellow ſoldiers and companions, we ſhall - 
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ame thing to the coward that it is to the man of 
is a wide difference between them in point of ho. 


_ ** who falls in vindication of his religious laws and 


e at the af 


| nimouſly declaring they would part with the 


Bor II. 


ſubſtance of the greateſt happineſs you ever eg. 
, ** joyed, that is to lay, the peaceable poſſeſſion of 


** your antient laws, rights, and diſcipline. Now 
© * - . . . * 
whether you will rather chuſe to periſh with in. 
famp, and involve the miſerable remainder of your 
* countrymen in the ſame ruin, or venture one gene. 
** rous effort for the redemption of yourſelves and 
-* your friends, is the Point in queſtion. Death is the 


'* yalour, and as certain to one as the other; but there 
'* nour and everlaſting fame. The gallant man, 


country, dies ro be perpetuated with honour, the 
„ pufillanimous coward,” at his exit, is conſigned to 
„ infamy. Take theſe conliderations into your 
„thoughts, and make this uſe of the meditation, 
You have nothing to truſt to but the providence of 

** God, and your own concurring reſolutions; and, 
, While we contend tor victory, we can 

never fail of glory.” | | 


This ſpeech had the deſired effect; the 55 0 una- 
alt dro 
of their blood in defence of their religion and country. Xx 

Judas, ſoon after this, receiving intelligence that . 
Gorgias was detached from the combined army, with cn 
five thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, and ſome * 
fugitive Jews, in order to ſurprize his camp by night, 
relolved to anticipate him, and countermine his plot 
by another of the like kind. In order to this, he 

called for ſupper, cauſed ſeveral fires to be left in the 
camp, and then marched at night towards Emmaus, 
where the enemy lay. Gorgias, in the mean time, 
finding the Jewiſh camp deſerted, and preſuming 
that their army had fled through fear to hide them- 
ſelves in the mountains, imagined he had nothing to 
do but to go in queſt of them. About day-break Judas 
reached the enemy*s camp with only three thouſand 
men, and thoſe too ill- armed. Finding the enemy ac- 
coutred at all points, and their camp in good order, 
he told his people, for their encouragement, that they 
ſhould not fear to attack them, even if they were en- 
tirely deſtitute of weapons, ſo long as they werecer- 
tain of God's favour and protection, which would 
ſupport them under all difficulties: with theſe words 
he ordered the charge to be ſounded, and his men 
ruſning in upon the enemy at the fame inſtant, threw 
them into fuch ſurprize, that, after putting to the 
{word thoſe that reſiſted, the reſt betook themſelves 
to flight, and the 1 purſued them as far as Ga. 
dara, and to the plains of Idumæa, or Azotus, and 
Jamina. The number of the ſlain was about three 
thouſand. | 

But Judas would not ſuffer his people to take the 
ſpoil, as the troops of Gorgias were yet entire, Which, 
when they had routed, he told them they might take 
poſſeffion of the booty at leiſure. While he was ut- 
tering theſe words, the troops of Gorgias, diſcover- 
ing, from an eminence, the dead bodies of their ich- 
low-ſoldiers, the havock that had been made in their 
tents, and their camp covered with ſmoak, they took 
it for granted that the Jews were flill embodied, and 71. 
in condition to attack them. This occaſioned loge- — 
neral aconſternation, that they immediately fied, and |. 
diſperſed themſelves in different quarters. The vic- 
tory being thus gained, without a blow, Judas ſut- 
fered his men to proceed to the pillage of the field, 
where they found gold and ſilver, rich habits of put. 
ple and ſcarlet, and a booty of every kind in great 
abundance. With this they marched off trciumphing. 
ſinging, and giving thanks to God, the bleſſed au; 
thor of that victory, which proved both an earnel 
and a foundation of their future freedom. 

The great ſucceſs of Judas ſo mortified Lyſias, 4 
that, to redeem his credit, he brought into the field, 2 
the year following, an army of ſixty thouſand 100% 4.» 
and five thouſand horſe, all fele& men, and with this .= 
powerful body he entered into Judæa, by the way & 
the mountains, and encamped at a place called Beth 
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received its name, (the word Emmaus, which comes . 
Hebrew Chamath, ſignifying baths of bot wwater) ; ang © 
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Judas, undiſmayed by the ſuperior number of 
= LE advanced againſt them with only ten 
thouſand men, and having offered up a ſhort and 
fervent prayer for tuccels, he attacked the enemy 
with tuch reſolution, that, upon the firſt check, he 
u eln de- forced their lines, and killed upwards of five thou- 
led. ſand men upon the ſpot. Thearmyot Lyſias was ſo ir- 

ritated at this diſaſtet, that they told their command 

er they were determined either to conquer or die; 
but Lyſias, conſidering this only as a mark ot de- 
{pair, inſtead of continuing the battle, ſounded a re- 
treat, and, with his forces, withdrew to Antioch, 
where he poſted himſelt, by the help of mercenaries, 
and other additional reinforcements, to be ready tor 

the firſt opportunity of a revenge upon the Jews. 
Animated by thele repeated ſucceſſes, Judas, after 
encouraging his adherents to rely on the continued 
rotection of the Almighty, propoſed marching to 
eruſalem, and attempting once more to poſſeſs them. 
iclves of that ancient city, to offer up ſacrifices and 
purge the temple, ſo that they might again reſtore the 
Judas re- worthip.of the God of Iiracl. When they came thi- 
I je. ther, and found the gates deſtroyed, the temple aban- 
wan. Joned, and the courts overſprcad with weeds, they 
could not refrain from weeping atthedeplorable ſitua- 
tion of the place. The two great works he firſt en- 
tered upon, were the aſſault of the citadel, and the 
»urging of the temple. The former he committed to 
kin officers and ſoldiers, and reſerved the care of the 
other to himſelf. He theretore immediately ſet people 
Puifes the to purge it from thoſe prophanations with which, tor 
e ſome time, tt had been defiled. This being done in 
due form, he turniſhed it with utenſils, veſlels, a 
candleſtick, a table, and an altar of incenle, all of 
pure gold. He likewile made new doors to it, and 
put up veils and hangings on the walls. The altar, 
which had been prophaned by lacrifices and burnt 
offerings to idols, was allo demoliſhed and removed, 
and a new one, of unhewn ſtone, according to the 

Molaic precept, placed in its ſtead. 

Upon the twenty-fifth day of the month Caſleu, 
they ſet lighted tapers in the candleſticks, offered in- 
cenſe upon the altar, laid the ſhew-bread upon the 
table, and proceeded to their oblations of burnt oi- 
terings. Ir fo fell out, that this happened preciſcly 
upon the ſame day three years after the prophanation 
ot the temple by the cruel and abandoned Antiochus; 
the temple having been now deſerted tull three years. 
doit The delolation happened in the hundred and torty- 

bw Hfth year, onthetwenty- fifth day ot the month Apel- 
eee cus, and on the hundred and fifty third Olympiad. 

It was dedicated a- new on the ſame day, the twenty- 

atth of the month Apelleus, on the hundred and 
wn forty-eighth year, and the hundred and fifty- fourth 
„ Olympiad, as the prophet Daniel had expreſsly fore- 

_ tour hundred and eighty years betore this diſ- 
Clution came to Pais. 

Judas continued this feſtival eight days, with ſa- 
crifices, rejoicing and feaſting, while the air reſound- 
ed with thankſgivings and praiſes from the people, 
who, during the whole time, were indulged in all rea- 
lonable gratifications. The people, in fine, were ſo 
tranſported at the unexpected bleſſing ot finding them- 
elves reſtored to the religion and laws of their fore- 
tathers, that an anniverſary was appointed of eight 
days ſolemnity to be ſtrictly obſerved by their poſte- 

ty ever after, which we have conſtantly celebrated 
N en irom that time to this, under the title of the Feſtival 

ol Lights, in alluſion to that light which Providence 
Was pleaſed to beſtow on the children of Iſrael, 
Judas, in the mean time, rebuilt the walls of the 
city, and tortified them with ſtrong towers to keepoff 
an enemy, lettling a garriſon in Bethſura, and putting 
the place into a ſtatèe and poſture of defence. 
1 he neighbouring nations were ſo irritated at the 
Aer Meet OS. Power and confidence of the Jews, that they 
"3; 5 t. cir inſtruments at work by fraud and treachery 
 Circumyent them, deſtroying many of them when 
ue Were off their guard. Judas, however, uſed the 
eas. [00008 to prevent or diſappoint their incurſions. 
—. at — time upon Acrabatan, where he ſlew 
7 7 rs of the Edomites, the poſterity of Eſau, 
el umiclt maſter alſo of a great booty. He 
the i = up * ſons of Baan, likewiſe their chief, in 
hen ons Places they were poſſeſſed of, and where 


they gd A 155 to make ſallies on the Jews: he took 
0. 16. 
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the places by aſſault, killed the defendants, and laid 

the forts in aſhes. Having ſubdued theſe people, 

he carried his victorious arms againſt the Ammonites, 

who had then a numerous army under the command 

of Iimotheus. Theſe he allo overcame, took the 

city of Jazar, carried away the wives and children of 

the inhabitants captive, and, atter n city, 

ſet it on fire, and ſo returned to Juda. 1 he neigh- 
bouring nations no ſooner heard of his return, than 

they availed themſelves of his abſence, and gathering 
together at Galaad, made an attempt on the adjacent 

Jews, who, being forced to take refuge in the for- 

treſs of Dathema, gave intimation to Judas, that Ti- 
motheus had a delign to attack them, and requeſted 
aſſiſtance. While Judas was reading this intelligence, 4 

N 8 . e Jews 
leveral meſlengers came from Galilee with remon- glei the 
ſtrances and complaints, that the people of Ptolemais, *v9:tarce of 
Tyre, and Sidon, and other bordering nations, were Jude. 
all joined in a contederacy againſt him. 


SHA. AI; 


The exploits of Simon, the brother cf Judas, in Galilee. 
Conqueſt of Judas and Fonathan over the Ammonites. 
The fews, with their families and effects, tranſported 
out of Galaad into Judæa. Joſeph and Azarias diſ- 
obey orders, and are defeated by Gorgies. 


98 — S, deſirous of relieving his diſt reſſed country- 
men in both places, ſent his brother Simon, with 1 Mac. 5. 
three thouſand choſen men, to ſuccour the Jews at Ga- H 
lilee, and, with eight thouſand more, marched, with his Gaile. 
other brother, Jonathan, to Galaad, leaving the reſt of 
the army under the command of Joſeph and Azarias, 
as his licutenants- general, with orders to avoid any en- 
terprize, but ſtand wholly on the defenſive till his re- 
turn. 

Simon, on his arrival at Galilee, engaged the enemy 
and deteated them, giving them chace to the very 
gates of Ptolemais, and killing abour three thouland 
in the purſuit. His army took their ſpoils, and the 
Jews they had made captive, with their baggage, and 
returned to Jerulalem. 

At the ſame time Judas, and his brother naman; 
atter three days march beyond Jordan, in the wilder- 
nels, were amicably received by the Nabathites, who 
gave them intelligence of the extreme diitrels and 
danger of many ot their friends and countrymen, who 
were ſhut up in the towns and caſtles of Galaad, ad- 
viſing them to haſten, with all poſſible expedition, by 
way of the deſert, to their relief. In their way to this 
expedition they took the town of Baraſa, putting to 
the ſword ſuch as were able to bear arms, and burn- 
ing the city to the ground, Though night came on, 
Judas proſecuted his march to a caſtle, wherein he 
had intelligence the Jews were beſieged. Upon his 
arrival in the morning, he found the enemy hard at 
work, with their machines and ſcaling ladders, to 
force the place; whereupon he diſtributed his troops 
into three diviſions, animated his men to behave them- 
{elves reſolutely for the relief of their countrymen, 
and, upon found of trumpet, charged the enemy in 
the rear. When the army of Limotheus heard that 
Judas Maccabæus had the command of this action, a 
perſon of whoſe valour and conduct they had al- 
ready had dreadful experience, they took ſuch a pan- 
nic at the very name, that they immediately fled. But 
Judas followed them, and flew about eight thouſand 
in the purſuit. Turning aſide they took a town of 
the barbarians, called Mallam, where they put all the 
males to death, and deſtroyed the city by fire. From 
thence he went and overthrew Caſphan, Boſar, and 
other places in that country. 

Soon after this Timotheus raiſed a formidable 
army, and, amongſt other auxiliaries, had a band of 
Arabians. They croſſed the river, and encamped 
near Raphon, where heexhorted his people to behave 
like men, and, at all events, prevent the Jews trom 
croſſing the river, as the whole depended upon that; 
for, by gaining the pals, they would certainly carry 
the day. When Judas underſtood that Timotheus 
was prepared, and determined to give him battle, he 
paſſed the river immediately with his army, gave the «, fl by 
onſet, put the enemy to the rout upon the firit Judas. 
encounter, killed thoſe that reſiſted, and ſcattered 
the reſt, who caſting away their arms, betook 
themſelves to a precipitate flight. Some of them, 
for ſanctuary, * 1 1 temple of Carnaim, 
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hoping that the place might protect them; but Judas 
took the town by force, burnt the temple, and de- 
itroyed the inhabitants by fire and ſword. 

Having ſurmounted thele difficulties, he gathered 
together all the Jews that were in the country of 

Judas calls Galaad, with their wives, children, and the ſubſtance 

jews 10:e that belonged to them, in order to tranſport them to 

ther to car- Judæa. 1 he city of Ephron, lying lo directly in 
iy rem 19. his way that there was no avoiding it, without going 
couny, a conſiderable ſpace about, he ſent a friendly meiſage 
to the inhabitants for permiſſion to paſs with his 
army through the town. But the gates being ſhut, 
and the avenues cut off, the inhabitants, in plain 
terms, refuſed him a paſſage. Upon this repulle he 
animated his men, and put them in a poſition for an 

Judas be- attack upon the town, immediately inveſted it, and, 

tobte che in a day and night, made himſelf maſter of it, laid it 

etyof in aſhes, putting all the males that were found in it 

Eyhion. to the ſword. After paſſing the river Jordan, they 
advanced to a great plain near Bethſan, called, by the 
Greeks, Scythopolis, and from thence returned to 
Judza, the people rejoicing on their way home in 
hymns and triumphal ſongs, and offering ſacrifices of 

Retutns Thankſgiving for the ſafety of the army; as they had 

with his at- not ſo much as loſt one Jew in all theſe encounters. 

my to Judiaa When Judas, and his brother Jonathan, arrived at 
Jeruſalem, they received a very diſagrerable piece ot 
intelligence, which aroſe trom the milconduct ot Jo- 

Joſeph. and {eph and Azarias, who were left in command in the 

wage war Abſence of Simon, that was ſent into Galilee againſt 

contrary to the people of Ptolemais. Hearing of the ſucceſſes 
orvers av of Judas in Galaad, theſe commanders, animated 
thereby, contrary to orders given, in a ht of emula- 
tion, formed an ill- projected expedition againſt Jam- 
nia; but Gorgias, who commanded in that quarter 
tor the king ot Syria, and who had under him a very 
conſiderable army, attacked them ſo torcibly, that 
their troops were thrown into the utmoſt diſorder, 
two thoutand were ſlain on the ſpot, and the relt 
purſued to the very borders of Judza. This cala- 
mity was in conſequence of their diſobeying the or- 
der of their general, who had privately enjoined them 
not to engage the enemy upon any terms till his re- 
turn. The reſult proved the propriety of the in- 
ſtructions given, from which if they departed, Judas, 
from his ſagacity, knew they would juſtly ſuffer. 
The valiant brothers proſecuted the war againſt 
the Edomites with the utmolt vigour, annoyingthem 
in every part. They took Hebron by force, demo- 

Jedes er lithed its fortifications, laid the enemy's country 

land ex- Walte, then proceeded to Mariſſa, and thence to Azo- 

ploits, reg tus, both of which they over-ran and pillaged; and, 

mins Jer loaded with the honours and ſpoils of victory, re- 
turned triumphant to Jeruſalem. 


HAF. XIII. 


Antiochus Epipbhanes dies in . torture of bedy and 
mind, acknowledging the juſtice of his puniſhment. 


2 Mac. 9. NTIOCHUS, in his progreſs through the upper 
& parts of Perſia, hearing there was a very opu- 
lent city called Elymais, with a moſt magnificent 
temple in it dedicated to Diana, in which were depo- 
{ited divers valuable donarions, and the very ſhields 

| and breaſt-plates of Alexander the Great, was tempted 
een. thereby to lay hege toit: but the inhabitants, regard- 

{on the lets of his power or deiign, made a noble reſiſtance, 

fege of and fruſtrated his towering 1 nor did the 

has. mercly repel him from the walls, but purſued him ſo 


* 


reat part of 
the rear, and drove him before them like a fugitive 
tor protection into Babylon. While he was lamenting 
this diſappointment, tidings arrived of the defeat ot 
his other troops, to whom he had committed the con- 
duct of the war againſt the Jews, and of thedaily in- 
wer. At length one 


Purſued by Clolely on his retreat, that they cut o 
ne enemy 
to Babylon, 


Dics in tor- 


weotmins Creale of their number and 


and body, calamity following another, brought on him tuch in- 
acxnow- lupportable anguiſh of mind, as was attended with a 
edging the . «& - , 

juttice of moſt nauſcous and excruciating bodily diſtemper, 


his puniſh» till, finding his diſſolution approaching, he called his 
. friends around him, and told them the cauſe and qua- 
lity of it.“ J am thus juſtly, though ſeverely, pu- 

» niſhed (laid he) for the miſeries I brought on the 
Jewiſh nation, for the ſacrilegious rifling and pro- 

„ phaning of their temple, and for a heinous con- 
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e tempt of the Almighty God.” With theſe words 
expired the wicked and cruel Antiochus Epiphanes. . th 
cannot, upon this occaſion, but take notice of a hi 
perverlion of Polybius, of Megalopols, (otherwiſe $392 
an hiſtorian of credit), in affitming that this judg. — 
ment befell Antiochus for his deſign of rifling the Jokyban, to 
temple of Diana, which was a ſacrilege only in will, e. wh 
but never came to act. But if Polybius was of opi. 2 an 
nion that he deſerved this puniſhment only for the | El 
deſign, he-might much more reatonably have impu- 
ted it to the ſacrilege of which he was actually guilty 3 
upon the holy temple of Jeruſalem. But let facts * 
ſpeak for themſelves. Truth and juſtice need no che 
cominent. ; __ g 
ary valour NEV 
CHAP. XIV. w- 
Antiochus Epiphanes ſucceeded by his ſon Antiochus Eu- = 
pator, and proclaimed by Lyjias. Judas inveſts the * 
citadel at Feruſalem. The armies of the Fews and - Ba 
rians engage. Bravery and death of Eleazar. An. J 
tiochus violates his faith on the ſurrender of Beth- 3 90 
ſura. N del ; 
NTIOCHUS, a ſhort time before his death, ſent e 3 mo 
for Philip, a confidential friend, and committed au of | 
the regency into his hand, delivering up to him, at rom theſe 
the ſame time, the crown, the royal robes and ſignet, " ®: viſio 
with charge to preſerve them tor his fon Antiochus, gurus of de 
then in his minority, with the ſtricteſt injunction to ba. *: did. 
attend to his education. The death, however, of dere lence 


Antiochus was no ſooner made known to the public, =... But! 


than Lyſias proclaimed his ſonAntiochus king, under be 0 - ſpariy 
the name of Eupator; for Lyſias, at that time, had wwe 
the tuition of the young prince. + beſeres CEQ 11 
The Macedonians, who were at that time garr1- le temple, to The 
ſoned in the citadel ot Jeruſalem, together with ſome "> all th. 
Jewiſh runagates, greatly annoyed the 7 as they b clude 
went up to worſhip at the temple, which they could great 
do with eaſe, as the caſtle was upon an eminence, and j,,, ready 
of courſe commanded ĩt. N therefore determin- minnou happe 
ed to reduce that fort for the common ſecurity of the 4 the ſe 
nation, in their attendance upon their religious ſo- Ie numb 
lemnities. To this end he cauſed machines and en. for wa 
gines to be framed for battery, and the caſting up of com 
Works. While this was in agitation, ſeveral ot che The 
runagates, with others as nefarious as themſelves, re- ligenc 
paired to Antiochus, and to him repreſented the obtain 
wretched condition to which they were reduced by f li, them 
men of their own tribe, for their obedience to the ,, f Alte came t 
king's command, in oppoſition to their on law, and qutthe advan 
that they were now in imminent danger of falling I purpo 
into the hands of Judas, without immediate reliet. ficers i 
The young prince, inflamed by this artifice, im- to four 
mediately gave orders to his officers to levy all te in gene 
mercenaries they could raiſe, over and above the 4 im prelent 
choiceſt forces they could ſelect from his own ſub- 7 proviſi 
jects. His orders were executed with ſuch alacrity, yintis 10g's 
that, in a ſhort time, they muſtered a hundred thou- terring 
ſand foot, twenty thouſand horſe, and thirty- two ele- particu 
phants. With this formidable army, under the com- excrcile 
mand of Lyſias, as general, the king marched out o zen. TOMS, v 
Antioch, advanced to Idumza, and thence to Beth- eie their re 


_ a well fortified place, both by nature and art. w_Y 


He ſat down before the fort, and, to little effect, ſpent gh 
much time; for the beſieged, bet wixt ſallies and itra- 
tagems, found means to burn or fruſtrate all engines 
of battery that were brought againſt it. 

Judas, upon this intelligence of the approach of 
Antiochus, raiſed the ſiege from before the citadel, 
and marched the ready way to meet him, pitching bis . 
camp upon the very entrance into the {traits of Vang 
Bethzachariah, about ſeventy furlongs from . 
enemy. Antiochus, upon this, quitted the ſiege of I AT 
Bethſura, and encamped within diſtance of engaging lx. 6 fer 
Judas, appointing his army, at earlieſt dawn, to — and tree 
themſelves upon the march in order of battle ut 4D. acc 
the place being too narrow for the elephants to pal dation þ 
in front, they marched in a defile, with a thouſan f when Ar 
foot, and five hundred horſe, upon the guard 0 e rene 
every elephant. Each had a kind of tower or * Yi f 13. 00 
tle on the back, charged with archers. The reſt o Fer vldiers t. 
the troops mounted the hills on both ſides, under he Wich the 
the command of ſuch officers as the king could gr Ictur 
confide in. From this aſcent they gave the attack, Erik 
and that with ſo horrid a ſhout and clamour, 12 che kit 
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the vallies all rang with the ecchoz ſo that, 1 N55 
hideous outcry, and thedazzling flaſhes of the gold * 
and brazen bucklers, nothing could be more Wer C 
in appearance and ſound. But the gallant Ju 4 
itood undiſmayed by empty pomp and noiſc, and, 
when they came to action, received them with ſuch 
dauntlels intrepidity, about fix hundred fell upon 
the firſt onſet. While they were thus engaged, 
Eleazar, otherwiſe called Aurancs, the brother ot 
Judas, taking notice ot one elephant that was capari- 
joned with richer trappings than the reſt, with noble 
ardour made his way to that beaſt, ſuppoſing that 
the king himſelf was mounted upon it. Having 
| — hewn down his opponents on each hand, and torced 
"4:0! the reſt to clear his paſſage, he crept under the belly 
. of the elephant, {mote and flew him, periſhing him- 
ſelf under the enormous weight ot the bealt upon 
his fall. He died, however, in the glorious proſpect 
of victory, and encompaſſed with dead bodies ot his 
llaughtered toes. _ : 
nee Judas, finding himſelf greatly overpowered by 
wat, and numbers, drew off his army to the ſiege of the cita- 
wet the del at Jeruſalem ; while Antiochus tent part ot his 
«rr army to ſet down before Bethſura, and with the re- 
mainder proceeded to Jerulalem. The inhabitants 
of Berhſura were ſo daunted by the appearance of 
thelc troops, and ſo diſheartened through want ot pro- 
viſions, that they found themielves under a ncceſſity 
of delivering up the place. This they accordingly 
ers did, upon articles moſt ratified, that no vio- 
el lence or moleſtation whatever ſhould be offered them. 
ki ve But the king prelerved his faith no tarther than the 
we - {paring of their lives; for they were all turned naked 
out ot the town, and a garriſon of his own was pla- 
eee, ced in their ſtead. The temple, it mult be recorded 
- e, to their honour, made a molt obſtinate reſiſtancc, as 
all the effects of their machines and engines were ſtill 
„ © eluded by counter-workings and itratagems. I heir 
greateſt diſtreſs was want of bread ; tor having al- 
ready expended their laſt year's ſtore, and this event 
lens happening to fall upon the ſeventh year, in which, by 
= the Jewiſh law, they could neither plow or ſow, great 
. numbers of the Jews went out of the town purely 
tor want of proviſion, inſomuch that there was not a 
competent number to defend the place. 

The king, and his general Lyſias, receiving intel- 
ligence at this time, that Philip was endeavouring to 
obtain the government, and was marching towards 
, them at the head of an army out of Perſia, they 
lte came to a private determination to quit the ſiege, and 
quithe advance immediately againſt him. To effect this 
purpole, without the- knowledge even of the firſt of- 
ncers in command, the king recommended to Ly ſias, 
to ound the opinion and diſpoſition of the ſoldicrs 
in general, reſpecting the continuance of the ſiege, re- 
prelenting the ſtrength of the place, the dearth of 
Forde and the indiſpenſable neceflity of the 
$10g's departure, and, from theſe conſiderations, in- 
terring theexpediency of coming to ſome terms, and 
particularly the condition of allowing them the tree 
excrcile of their particular religion, laws, and cul- 
wen. TOMS, Which being granted as the grand cauſe of all 
e their rebellions, the king might return whenever he 
wn Plezled, This Lyſias had in charge. to communi- 


Kean, Catetothearmy, and the ſoldiers in general approved 
ot the propoſal, 


CHAP Xv. 


Antiockus Eupator violates the league he made with the 


Jews. Onias, the high-prieſt, put to death. Phili 
vanquiſhed by 3 ä if 


N ATTERS being thus concerted, Antiochus 
4 ent an herald to Judas, with an offer of peace, 
and tree exerciſe of their religion and laws, which be- 
Ng accepted they left the temple, and the accommo- 
cation between them was ratifhed by oath. But 
hen Antiochus, upon taking poſſeſſion of it, found 
thettrengthiof the fortifications belonging tothe tem- 
Pigs Without any regard to his oath, he ordered his 
.* lolliers to demoliſh the walls, and lay them level 
bis Will the ground, This being accordingly executed, 
be returned to Antioch, taking with him Onias 
oilnerwite called Menclaus, Lyſias had repreſente 
to che King the abſolute neceſlity of taking off Me- 
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nelaus, if he would wiſh to conduce to the quiet of the 
Jews and his own peace; becaule it was at the inſti- 
gation of this very Menclaus that his father forced 
che Jews to the tranſgreſſions of the religion and laws 
of their country; ſo that he was, of courle, the author 
and promoter ot all the evils that had betallen him. 
Influenced by the council ot Lyſias, the king ſent 
Menelaus to Berhœa, in Syria, where he cauſed him 
to be pur to death, atter he had held the pontificate 
during the ſpace ot ten years. Onias, or Menclaus, 
was an infamous character, who, to ſecure the office 
of the high · prieſthood to himſelt, had cauſed a general . 
detection amongit the Jews from the religion and 
laws of their country. He was lucceeded by Alc:- 
mus, who was allocalled Jacymus, a man as depraved 
in principle as his predeceſſor. 

When Antiochus tound that Philip had uſurped 
the government, he immediately attacked him wita 
all his forces, and, in a ſhort time, totally routed his 
army, ſle great numbers of his men, took him pri- 
loner, and ordered him to be put to death. But the 
{on ot the high-prieſt Onias, being left an infant on 
the death of his father, and finding that the king had 
conterred the dignity of the pontificate, at the in- Abu 
{tance of Lyſias, on Alcimus, who had no relation to Puitir, and 
the ſacerdotal family, he made application to Pto- cue him 
lemy, king of Egypt, by whom he was moſt graci- l. % 
ouſly received, as well as by his queen Cleopatra, ; 
who beitowed on him a place of conſiderable truſt in 


Heliopolis, where he erected a temple after the model 
ot that at. Jeruſalem. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Demetrius claims the crown of Syria, and orders Antio- 
chus Eupator and Lyſias to be put to death, On the 


complaint of Aicimus, ſends an army againſt the Jews. 
Cruelttes of Alcimus. 


A OUT this time Demetrius, the ſon of Seleucus, , e. - 

having fled from Rome, poſſeſſed himſelf ot Demetrius 

Tripoli, a city in Syria, took the crown upon him, ym 

and, with as many mercenaries as he could gather to- — on 

gether, invaded the country, where he was received 

by the people with open arms. As a farther inſtance 

of their attection to his intereſt, they ſeized on the 

perſons of Antiochus and Lyſias, and brought them 

in cuſtody priſoners to him, upon which Demetrius 

commanded them both to be put todeath; Antiochus Antiochus 

having reigned over Syria two years. He had in his aud 1695! 
3 | - | put to death 

party a great number of apoſtate Jews, who had been 

baniſhed for notorious crimes, with Alcimus, the 

high-prielt, at the head of them. Theſe all joined in aicimus 

one common accuſation againit the whole people of «nd his par- 

the Jews, but more eſpecially againſt Judas Macca- WAs 

beus and his brethren, whom they charged not only moe. 

with the deſtruction of as many of the king's friends 

as fell intotheir hands, but the very cjectionot them- 

lelves out of the country. They therefore made it 

their requeſt to Demetrius, that he would fend cer- 

tain particular per:ons, in whom he could conkide, 

to examine into the truth of what they had alledged 

againſt Judas and his adherents. 

In conſequence of this repreſentation, Demetrius, b met ius 
who, from the ſituation of Alcimus, was readily in- fends Bac- 
duced to give credit to all he ſaid, was ſo exaſperated, e, 
that he immediately ordered Bacchides, a very pow-. jews. 
erful man, and governor of Meſopotamia, to march 
with an army into Judza, and having confirmed Al- 
cimus in the prieſthood, joined him in the ſame com- 
miſſion againſt the Jews. With this army Bacchides 
left Antioch, and marched directly into Judza, where 
he gave Judas and his brethren a ſolemn invitation to 
come to a better underſtanding with him; but the 
deſign was under colour of a friendly and peaceable 
diſpoſition to draw them into a toil, and ſo ſurprize 
them. Judas, however, upon his coming. attended 
with ſuch an army, and inthe poſture of an enemy ra- 223 
ther than a friend, kept upon his guard, without du teen 
giving any credit to his pretenſions: but there were the jews. 
tome credulous people that went over to him, in con- 
fidence that their countryman and tribeſman would do 
them no violence, eſpecially as they received a ſo- 
lemn oath from both to that purport ; bur in this con- 
fidence they were fatally deceived ; for no ſooner had 
they got them into their power, than they cauted 
them inſtantly to be put to death, thereby violating 
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the promiſe they had made for their ſafety; which 
Cveiz: of barbarous perfidy ſerved as a warning to the reſt not 
Bacchides, tO COME Near them. 


Bacchides, aſter this, removed his army from Jeru- 
ſalem, and went to Bethzeth, where he found ſeveral 
deſerters, and other diſaffected people, all of whom he 
put to the ſword. This being done, he commanded 
all the Jews, in his abſence, to oy Alcimus; and, 
leaving part of his army with him for the ſecurity ot 
the province, he returned himſelf with the reſt to 
king Demetrius at Antioch. f 

In this ſituation. the views of Alcimus were directed 
fully to ſecure himſelf in the pontificate, to effect 
which he endeavoured to ingratiate himſelf with the 
people by the popular arts of fair words and conde- 
Alcirus ſcending behaviour. This ſo far anſwered his pur- 
or rom po that he ſoon doubled the number of torces that 
ts the tus. had been left him by Bacchides; but they conſiſted 

chiefly of renegadoes, who deſtroyed all the Jews who 
were friends to Judas, wherever they found them. 

As ſoon as Judas underſtood the cruelties exerciſed 
by the people under the command of Alcimus, againſt 
his brethren in Judza, he marched from Jeruſalem 
in order to give him battle; but Alcimus finding 
himſelf unequal to the conteſt, retired haſtily to De- 
metrius at Antioch, whom he {till tarther irritated 
againſt Judas, ſetting forth the great miſchief he 
had already done, and the further danger to be ap- 
prehended from him, unleſs a proper force was ſent 
to check his proceedings. He added, that ſo long 
Alcimus ge- ag Judas and his brethren were permitted to live, 
cules Judas they would never ſuffer his authority to take place, 


Fe returns 
to Deng 
trivus, 


Judas in- 
tends to re- 
tallate. 


— ele nor could any laſting peace be eſtabliſhed in that part 
of the country. 
HAT. XVI 
Demetrius and his adherents practiſe the moſt malevolent 
atts againſt Judas without ſucceſs. Fudas nobly per- 
ſeveres in vindicating the cauſe of his countrymen. 
Miſerable death of Alcimus. He is ſucceeded in the 
pontificate by Judas, who forms an alliance with the 
Romans. 
A conſequence of this repreſentation of Alcimus, 
tent by be. 1 touching the growing power and influence of Ju- 
metrius das, Demetrius became apprehenſive of the danger 
me the that might reſult theretrom, unleſs checked in time. 


To effect this deſirable purpole, he ſent another army 
againſt the Jews, under the command ot Nicanor, one 
of the principal men of his court, with ſtrict orders 
to make war upon the whole nation, and thoroughly 
eitabliſh Alcimus in the office of high - prieſt. Ni 
Endearours Canor, in ſeeming obedience to the commands, left 
3 Antioch, and let out for Jeruſalem, propoſing to 
4, himſelf to preſerve fair appearances, and try if he 
uon. could inveigle Judas under countenance of peaceable 

inclinations. On his arrival in Judza, he ſent depu- 
ties to Judas with this meſſage. ** Wherefore ſhould 
* we rilque all on the uncertain chance of war, when 
*© we may adjuſt matters better by negociation ? 
Peace alone is my object, as I am ready to atteſt 
* upon ſolemn oath, and as you may Judae by the 
* triends I have brought with me only to poſſeſs 
you with the knowledge of my maſter's will and 
A pleature, and of his hearty good-will to the whole 
* nation of the Jews.” 


This well diſſembled declaration wrought ſo pow- | 


ertully on Judas and his brethren, that, unſuſpicious 
of the deſign it was intended to veil, the parties in- 
terchangeably paſled their oaths, and the Jew, with 
Tue ne, Breat frankneſs, received Nicanor and his whole 
corous de- AMY. After the firſt greeting between Judas and 
gn ot Ni- Nicanor, the latter gave a ſignal to his people to ſeize 
can i306 Judas; but the plot being diſcovered in time, he im- 
mediately made his eſcape to his own people. After 


. the detection of this treacherous deſign, both ſides 
een determined on open hoſtility, without any appear- 


and flies to ANCE or pretence of negociation or treaty. The ar- 

the caltleot mies accordingly drew out, and a battle enſued near 

Jerutalem. a village called Capharſalama, where Judas was 
worlted, and obliged to fave himſelf by a precipitate 
retreat to the caſtle of Jerufalem. 

Animated with this ſucceſs, Nicanor haſtened with 
all expedition after Judas. It happened ona. certain 
occalion, as Nicanor was paſling by the temple, that 

he was met on the way by ſeveral of the elders and 
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prieſts, who ſhewed him the ſacrifices os had with 
them, and told him they were about to offer them up 
for the proſperity and welfare of Demetrius. Nica. 
nor, in the fury of his rage, threatened them, with 
blaſphemous revilings, that if they did not immedi. 
ately deliver up Judas to him, he would raze the tem. Nay 
ple, and deſtroy the city. With theſe menaces he *"«n» 
took his departure; and the prieſts were fo alarmed d 
at the declaration, that they addreſſed themſelves tio 
the Almighty, with prayers and tears, to protect the 
ſacred place of his own immediare 12 and his 
miniſters who belonged to it, againſt the outrages ot 
the enemy. _ 
Nicanor, finding no probability of reducing Jery. 
ſalem, left it in ay rage, and encamped his army 
near a village called Bethoron, where he was joined 
* very conſiderable reinforcement out of Syria. 
his, however, did not diſmay Judas, who, though 
his army was greatly inferior in number, marched 
from Jeruſalem, and encamped ata place called Adaſi, oy 
within three furlongs of the enemy. In order to en- — * 
courage his troops, he told them, that though the =. 
number of the enemy was great, they need not to 
fear, for they fought in the cauſe of God, whoſe power 
could cruſh multitudes; exhorting them not to 
trouble themſelves how many they were to encounter, 
but to conſider the bravery of thoſe they were to en- 
counter, with the honours and rewards that would 
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molt certainly attend them. * Attack them, there- Difparity he 
fore, courageouſly, (laid he), and leave the iſſue to er 
7 evrian an 
heaven. a" | leni ar- Ha 
The Jews, thus encouraged by, their leader, at- ,.,_ thi 


tacked the enemy with the moſt intrepid reſolution, «:.,, 
and the battle was deſperate on both ſides for ſome »% 
time, till at length victory declared in favour of Ju- 70 
das; for Nicanor being ſlain, with great numbers of ru 
his troops, the reſt were ſo intimidared, that they im- 
mediately threw down their arms and fled. Judas 
availed himſelf of this advantage, by purſuing the 
fugitives, to whom he gave no quarters. In his pur- 
ſuit he proclaimed his victory by ſound of trumpet, 
in all the cities and towns through which he paſled; c, 
the conſequence of which was, that the country peo- «;. {yg 
ple gathered together from all parts; and ſuch ot the 


enemy that fell in their way, in endeavouring to ei- The mag- this 
cape, they put to death; ſo that, by means ot them, _— 
and the cloſe purfuit of Judas, not a ſingle perſon ot Ws, © w 


the Syrian army was left to carry home the melan- 60 
choly tidings of their overthrow. This was upon 
the thirteench day of the month which the Jews call 
Adar, and the Macedonians Dyſtrus; and, in com- 
memoration of this ſignal interpoſitionof Providence 
in our deliverance, we celebrate an anniverſary thanki- 
giving pen it to this very day. The Jews, after this 
victory, had a ſhort reſpite from war, and ſome glim- 
mer1ngs of an agreeable and permanent peace. 
Alcimus had it in contemplation to pod down the 
old wall of the ſanctuary, and demoliſh the works0t ,\;--4 
the ancient prophets; but, in the ye inſtant of Þ!s « * 
giving orders for the execution of it, he was ſmitten ©. 
with fo judicial a ſtroke, that he fell ſpeechleſs on the * 
ground, where he lay languiſhing ſome time in the 
acuteſt pain, and then made a wretched exit, after he 
had held the pontificate four years. Upon the de. 
miſe of the impious Alcimus, the people unanimouſly | 
choſe Judas to ſucceed him in his office; when hear: | # 
ing of the great fame and power of the Romans, m 
conquering the Gauls, Spaniards, Carthagenians, ,, . 
and Grecians, together with the kings Perſcus, EB mw 
lip, and Antiochus, he was deſirous of forming a ;.., 
alliance with them, in hopes thereby ot obrainins Geb 
ſome protection and relief againſt the oppreſſion oa 
the Syrians. Judas accordingly diſpatched tuo 
his moſt intimate friends and counſellors, nam c 
ſon and Eupolemus, whom he knew were capable Ne 
executing ſuch an embaſly, to Rome, torequelt ot | 
ſenate, thatthe Jews might beadmitted as theiralles3 juls # 
and that a letter might be written to Demetrius, 5 27 
quiring him to deſiſt from every further moleſtat . s 
of them. This propoſal proved agreeable to wy; i 
ſenate, who immediately drew up articles of tre þ * 
the original of which they kept, and ſent 3 by 
them to Jeruſalem, which was highly approve 00 
Judas, The purport of the articles was, That on 
people ſubject to the Romans, ſhould make * 
the Jews, or ſupply their enemies with money» p 
e ping, corn, &c. and that the Jews ſhould be 
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« ſhould be neceſſary to ratify it.” This was the firſt 
alliance that was formed between the Jews and the 
Romans. This decree of the ſenate was written by 
Eupolemus, the jon ot John, and Jaſon, the ſon ot 
Eleazar, Judas, the high prieſt, and his brother Si- 
mon, general of the army. 


CHAP. XVII.. 
T be extraordinary valcur of Judas and his brethren. 


N the mean time Demetrius, having received an 
account of the defeat and death of Nicanor, ſent 

„Ml. Bacchides again into Judæa, at the head of a ver 

3 numerous army, to give battle to Judas, and wit 
pcchides Orders, if poſſible, to bring him to Antioch, dead or 
into Juda. live. The general immediately ſet out to execute 
the king's command]; and the firſt place at which he 
encamped was Arbela, a town in Galilee, where he 
forced many Jews trom the caves to which they had 
retreated, and cruelly put them to death. From 
thence he marched towards Jeruſalem, and, upon in- 
telligence that Judas and his people were at Bethſeth, 
Pifparity he poſted away immediately with twenty thouſand 
cage foot, and two thouſand horſe, to encounter him. Judas 
+ .c. had no more than three thouſand to oppoſe him, and 
25 theſe were ſo terrified at the ſtrength and number of 
the enemy, that the greateſt part deſerted, ſo that he 

had not above eight hundrec left. | 

Notwithſtanding Judas was thus diſtreſſed for want 
of men, and had not an opportunity of recruiting his 
forces, yet he determined to hazard a battle, and 
therefore uſed the molt powerful arguments he was 

maſter of, to prevail on the few he had to ſtand b 
him to the utmoſt extremity. They, however, expol- 
tulated with him on the impropriety and raſhnels of 
attempting to engage ſo very ſuperior a number; and 
adviſed him rather to retreat with caution, and put 
off his deſign till he could augment his forces. To 
The mag- this he rephed, © It neyer ſhall be ſaid of me, that 
e wy back upon an 410 If it be the 
as, ** will of God that we now fall, let his will be done; 

but let us not, by an ignominious flight, deſtro 
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« tg the ſame, incaſe the Romans ſhould be attacked. 


« That it the Jews demanded any future alteration 
« of the agreement, the conſent ot the whole prope 
le 


* all the credit of a life of glory.” This ſpeech ſo 


No. 17. 


Cee 


animated the ſoldiers, that they unanimouſly reſolved 
to ſtand the combat, and every neceſlary preparation 
was made tor oppoling the enemy. 


CHAF. AL 
Judas falls in battle, after ſignalixing his prexceſs. 
12 army of Bacchides was diſpoſed of in the Piſpofition 


. ry A 4 1 fk h dy- 
following manner. The front was compoſed of an army; 


light armed men, and ſupported by a large body of 
Macedonians; while there were two wings of horſe, 
the right being commanded by Bacchides himſelf. 
In this order of battle they advanced towards the 
army of Judas, which they no ſooner approached 
than they ſounded a charge, gave a loud ſhout, and A bloody 
began the attack. The forces of Judas ſuſtained the n 
ſhock with great intrepidity, and the battle conti- * 
nued deſperate for ſome time; when Judas, ſeeing 
Bacchides, with his right wing, preſſing hard on his 
men, relieved them with a band of courageous youths, 
who broke the right wing of Bacchides, and purſued 
them as far as Aza: but not having ſufficient forces 
to keep the left wing in play during his abſence, he 
was followed, and cloſely ſurrounded by the enemy. 
The action was very obſtinate, and the Jews told their 
Irves at a dear rate. Their general did all that a gal- 
lant man could do, till at length, being overpowered Judas nob3y 
with numbers, he was, with the greateſt part of his ©." * 
men, ſlain; and the reſt, intimidated by the loſs of — th 
their leader, betook themſelves to flight; Thus fell 
the great Judas Maccabzus, dying as he lived, a 
zealous aſſerter of the religion and laws of his coun- His cha- 
try. He was pious, juſt, and valiant; and equally re. er. 
ſpectable in the various characters he filled with ſo 
much honour and dignity to himſelf, as well as glory 
and advantage to the Jewiſh nation. 
His two brothers, Simon and Jonathan, having per- 
miſſion of Bacchides to remove his body, it was con- 
veyed to Modin, and there interred in the ſepulchre 
of his anceſtors, with all the funeral honours due to 
the memory of ſo brave and excellent a commander. 
We ſhall only add, that he acquired immortal fame 
* the reſcue of his friends out of the hands of the 
acedonians, and by his three years adminiſtration 
in the office of high-prielt. 


End of the TwELFTH Book, 
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Implacable hatred of the revolied Jews towards their 
countrymen. Jonathan ſucceeds to the government af- 
ter Judas, and, together with bis brother Simon, car- 
ries on the war againſt Bacchides. 


HE means by which the Jews were deliver- 
ed from their ſlavery under the Macedonians, 
and the exploits and character of their great 
patron and leader, Judas, who, after a life 

devoted to his country's ſervice, nobly fell in a con- 
reſt for the vindication of its liberties and laws, have 
been fully ſet forth in the foregoing book. 

This illuſtrious perſon was no ſooner taken off, 
therrotate than the whole party of profligate apoſtate Jews, con- 
lews revive LYAry to the dictates of conſcience, faith, and honour, 
their avimo- abandoned the religion, laws, and cuſtoms of their 
ae 2 nation, retumed their former animoſities, and, at the 

inſtance, and with the aſſiſtance, ot Bacchides, treated 


Yancour 4 


countrymen 


2, ag wherever they found them, with the greateſt barba- 


rity. Ar thistime there happened ro bea general fa- 
mine throughout the land of Judæa, which aggra- 
vated other calamities, inſomuch, that, through dit- 
phe lens. trels for want of bread, on the one hand, and the dif- 
Fine and ficulty of detending themſelves againſt their enemies, 
perſecution. On the other, many of the Jews were, in a manner, 
compelled to adhere to the faction ot the Macedo- 
nians. At this juncture Bacchides ſent a ſummons 
to all the apoſtate Jews, who were gone over to 
itrange gods, and committed the care of the govern- 
ment principally into their hands; fo that they made 
it their bufineſs to ſeize all the friends and late parti- 
zans of Judas, and deliver them up to the Syrian ge- 
neral to be tortured at his pleature. In ſhort, the 
Jews were never ſo deplorably milerable ſince the Ba 
byloniſh captivity as at this period, inſomuch, that 
the late adhetents to Judas joined in a requeit to Jo- 
nathan, nor only to follow his brother's example, who 
had ſo freely tacriliced his life tor the liberties of his 
country, but to take upon himſelt his command alto, 
as the whole nation was under ſuch deſperate circum- 


The Jews 


gainit their all the friends and adherents of the Maccabees, 
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[Including a Period of about Ninety-four Years. } 
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the ſons of Amaræus made a ſally out of the city ot 
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with whatever elſe they had about them, and kille = * his * 
John upon the ſpot, with all his people. But his bro. Jane, lome c 
chers ſoon had their revenge, as will appear in the 2 an, the Ot! 
lequel. nions, la =_ matter 
acchides, having intelligence that Jonathan lay iy ens the pla 
encamped in the fenny grounds, near the river Jor- n. et mer 
dan, immediately marched after him, and having b the away b 
made himſelf maſter of the paſs that lead to their en- teten 
campment, fixed on the ſabbath- day for the attack, and co 
in confidence of the ſuperſtitious reverence for the quaint 
law reſpecting that day, that he ſhould not meet with  Chines, 
the leaſt reſiſtance. In this, however, he found him- turned 
ſelf miſtaken; for Jonathan, after reminding his men upon 
of the determination that was made in caſes of ne- attemp 
ceſſity like the preſent, encouraged them to diſpute it derang 
bravely, which, after a ſhort and fervent ſupphcation puted, 
for the divine aid, they accordingly did, till they flew ewiſh 
great numbers of the aſſailants on the ſpot. des” 


ſtances, that, without a leader to aſſiſt them in oppo- 
ſing their enemies, they muſt all be inevitably loſt, 
Jonathan's anſwer was, he was willing to do or luſter j,,,;,, 
any thing for the public welfare; upon which he esd de 
was elected general of the Jewiſh army by the unani- d 
mous voice ol the people. 3 
Bacchides, hearing, of this election, and reflecting 
that Jonathan was not leſs likely to give trouble to 
the king, and to the Macedonians, than his brother pucvis 
Judas, ſet about concerting mealures to take him off a. wn 
by ſtratagem; but Jonathan, having intelligence of Wc... 
his deſign, collected what force he could, and, accom- 
panied by his brother Simon, withdrew immediately 
into a neighbouring deſert, and pitched his tent by 
the pool of Aſphar. Bacchides, imagining this re- 
treat into the deſert to be no other than a direct flight, 
immediately advanced towards them with his whole 
force, and, encamping beyond Jordan, made choice 
of that place tor a rendezyous. When Jonathan 
heard of this motion, he ſent his brother John (other- 
wiſe Gaddis) to the Arabian Nabathites, being in 
friendſhip with him, tor leave to depoſit their bag- 
age in their cuſtody, till the battle with Bacchides 
ould be decided. But, as John was upon the way, 


jest 


Medaba upon the convoy, took all their carria 
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the encounter Bacchides preſſed furiouſly upon the 
dad perlon ot Jonathan, who, at the lame time, aimed a 
2 (troke at him; but the other diverting it, Jonathan, 
wee and his party, took to the river, and the enemy de- 
40% lining to follow them, they got ſafe to the other ſide, 
4% without the loſs of a ſingle man. The Syrian gene- 
ral withdrew to the citadel of Jerulalem, with the loſs 
of near two thoutand of his men. He atterwards 
{ortificed ſeveral ſtrong places in Judaa that had been 
demolithed betore, as Jericho, Emmaus, Bethoron, 
Bethel, I hamnatha, Fharathon, Techoa, and Ga- 
wens ra, I hee places he ſtrengthened with walls and 
e towers, and with ſtrong garriſons, to be ready for ex- 
curſions to fall upon the Jews. But eſpecial care was 
taken, above all the reſt, to render the citadel at Jeru- 
alem impregnable; in which place the ſons of the 
principal Jews were ſecured as hoſtages. 

About this time the two brothers received intelli- 
ence, that there was a wedding to be celebrated be- 
tween one of the ſons of Amarmwus, and the daugh- 
ter of an illuſtrious Arabian; that the tons of Ama- 
ræus were to be preſent at the ceremony, and the 
bride to be conducted in ſplendid pomp from the 
city of Gabatha. Jonathan and Simon, thinking 
this the beſt opportunity tor avenging the death of 
their brother, haitened towards Medaba, and lay in 
wait among the mountains in ambuſh tor their ene- 
mies. Upon the coming up of the bridegroom with 
his bride, and a long train of their friends, as is 
uſual in tuch cates, the party ſallied out upon them, 
„and cut them all off without exception, together 
With their wives, children, and friends, to the number 
det jour hundred; carried away the booty entire, and 
did juſtice, at the fame time, to the memory of John. 

Atter this exploit they returned to their quarters near 

the Jordan. ; 

When Bacchides had ſettled the aforementioned 
garriſons in Judæa, he returned to Antioch; and, for 
the {pace ot to years, thoſe Jews, who were tor pre- 

{erving their ancient religion, lived in ſome * ip of 

repote; but the apoſtates and dregs ol the people, en- 

vying their happineſs in their preſent ſtate of tran- 

quillity in Judza, ſolicited Demetrius, by proxies, 

that Bacchides might be ordered to ſeize upon Jona- 
than, and reduce him abſolutely within his power, 
which they affirmed might be eaſily done, by ſurpriz- 
ing him and his adherents in one night. 

ihe king approved the propoſal, and diſpatched 
Bacchides into Judza upon the commiſſion, lending 
letters, at the fame time, up and down toall his friends 
and officers in the country, to give their aſſiſtance to- 
wards the ſcizing of Jonathan. LT hey, in conlequence, 
concerted means tor eni{naring him; but finding, on 
repeated trials, that their moit ſubtle devices were 
eluded through the caution of the Jewiſh general, the 
Syrian commander, in a tranſport ot rage, imputed the 
hole miicarriage to the treachery of the apoſtate 
Jews, which he laid had ſported with the king's or— 
ders, and then, in revenge, ordered fifty ot their 
clic men to be put to death. Jonathan and his 
brother, perſuaded of their inability to withſtand the 
luperior numbers of the enemy, had retired into the 
wilderneſs, and raiſed walls round a village called 
Bethalaga, intending to make that a place of retreat 
on all emergent occalions. 

Bacchides, having received intelligence of this re- 
4s treat, marched towards them with all the forces he 
as able to raiſe upon the junction of his own troops 
ig, WK an auxiliary faction of the Jews. He opened 

us trenches immediately againſt the place, and, for 

lome days, carried on his approaches; Jonathan, on 
wan. dhe other ſide, making a very ſtout reſiſtance. While 
matters were in this poſture, he left the defence of 
ba the place to his brother Simon, and, with ſuch a body 
n Ot men as he was able to collect in the vicinity, ſtole 
Way by night, and fell upon Bacchides in his quar- 
' ters, killed many of his men; and, by the havock 
and contuſion which enſued, his brother became ac- 
quainted with his deſign, made a ſally upon their ma- 
chincs, cut off many of their people, and then re- 
turned. Bacchides was ſo alarmed at this aſſault 
upon his front and rear, and the miſcarriage of an 
attempt of which he thought himſelf ſo ſure, that it 
deranged his affairs in the greateſt degree. He im- 
puted, however, the whole ot his diſappointment to the 
wiſh renegadoes, who had prevailed with the king 
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to ſend him upon ihis expedition. His main bu- 
ſineſs, at preſent, was to deliberate on the beſt means 
of raiſing the ſiege, and drawing off the army, that 
he might thereby ſave his men, and retire without 
loſs of honour to his maſter or himlclt, 
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CH AF. . 


The Syrian and Fewifh generals adjuſt matters upon ami- 
cable terms. 


HILE Bacchides was deliberatingin what man- 
ner he ſhould proceed, Jonathan deemed it 
moſt expedient to avail himlelt of the preſent ſitua- 
tion of affairs, and theretore ſent an honourable mel- 
lage, with propoſals ot a mutual league of friendſhip, 
on condition ot an exchange ot priſoners. Bacchides 
tound in the propoſal ſo fair an opportunity of aban- 
doning the ſiege without diſgrace, that he immedi- 
arely acceded, and tormed an alliance with Jonathan, 
with a mutual exchange of oaths to deliver up and 
reſtore all priſoners on both ſides, and from that mo- 
ment ceaſe from all acts of hoſtility againſt each 
other. This agreement being ratihed, Bacchides re- 
turned to the king at Antioch; and ſo ſtrictly did he 
obſerve the treaty of peace entered into — Jona-— 
than, that he never returned with his army to Judæa. 
The wars being thus happily at an end, and every 
thing ſettled in an amicable manner, Jonathan took 
up his abode in Machmas, where he devoted his ſtudy 
and attention to the concerns of government, and the Mes 0 
impartial adminiſtration of juſtice. He puniſhed felt ts poli- 
thoſe who had apoſtatized from the religion and laws 
ot their country, and, as far as in him lay, took 
every meaſure tor the retormation of all abuſes in 
church and ſtate. 


An alliance 
formed be- 
tween the 
contending 
generals, 
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HAP. HI. 
IIeſtililies between Alexander, ſon of Antiochus Hpi- 


phanes, and Demetrius. 


OON after theſe tranſactions Alexander, the ſon 

of Antiochus Hpiphanes, laid claim tothe Syrian 
empire, and took polictiion of Ptolemais, through a 
contederacy of the ſoldiers that were there in garri- 
lon, trom an averſion they bore Demetrius, as a 
prince of a proud imperious diſpoſition, who im- 
mured himſelf in a caitle he had fortihed near An- 
tioch, and would ſuffer no perſon to have accels to 
him. Indeed, ſuch was his pride and indolence, that 
he leemed totally regardleis of the intereſt of his ſub- 
jects, which rendered him very unpopular, and ſtirred 
up many malcontents againit him. However, being 
alarmed at the intelligence of Alexander's having 
ic1zed upon Prolematis, he aſſembled his troops with 
all poſſible expedition, and immediately marched 
againſt him. 


Alexander 
{cizes on 
Piolemais. 


Demetrius 
advances to 
oppote him. 


23A Pi: -IY'; 
Demetrius forms an alliance with Jonathan, inveſting 
him <with authority to levy men, provide arins, Cc. 


He repairs and fortifies Feruſalem. 
Denn n in order to oppoſe his rival more 


effectually, thought it expedient to make his 
court to Jonathan, and to that end ſent an embaſſy 
to him, with propoſals of a league and an alliance 
betwixt them. The purport of the embaſſy was to 
veſt him with authority to levy men, provide arms, 
and ſet the hoſtages at liberty chat Bacchides had 
committed priſoners to the caltle. Upon the receipt 
of the letter veſting him with this power, Jonathan 


1 Mac. 1c, 
Demetrius 
courts the 
friendihip of 
Jonathan, 


left Machmas, and repaired to Jeruſalem, where he 


publicly read the contents of the king's letter to the 
garriſon, and the people in general. The apoitate 
and tugitive Jews in the citadel, were much ſtartled 
at this ſudden reverſe of fortune in his favour. Jo- 
nathan, however, proceeded to make his levies, and 
gave liberty to the hoſtages in the citadel, ſtrictly 
ordering that they ſhould be permitted to return in CO. 
ſatety to their friends. He now relolved to fix his Jeruſalem, | 
reſidence at Jeruſalem, and, in conlequence thereof, 
thoroughly repaired the city, fortified it on every ſide, 
and rebuilt thole walls round the temple which 
had been deſtroyed during the reign of Antiochus 


Epiphanes, 
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ANTIQUTTIES 


E-piphanes. The Macedonians, who were diſperſed 
up and down in ſeveral garriſons, quitted their ſta- 
tion upon this change ot affairs at Jeruſalem, and 
went to Antioch; but thole that were in Bethſura, 
and in the citadel of Jeruſalem, being moſtly Jewiſh 
deſerters, remained there through appreheniion of 
being taken upon removal, and ſuffering condign pu- 
niſhment. | 
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CHAF. Y 


Alexander Ballez courts the friendſhip of Jonathan, 
whom he appoints high-prieſt. Deſperate engagement 
betwixt Alexander and Demetrius. Death of Deme- 
trius. 
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N the mean time Alexander, who was no ſtranger 
to the character of Jonathan, or to his exploits 
againſt the Macedonians, or to the indignities that 
y had been offered him both by Demetrius and his ge- 
neral Bacchides, aſſembled his friends, and repre- 
ſented to them the advantages that would reſult to 
his cauſe from an alliance with a perſon of ſuch emi- 
nent valour, and a mortal enemy to Demetrius from 
the higheſt provocations imaginable. His council 
unanimouſly agreeing with him in pinion, a letter 
was immediately diſpatched to Jonathan to the fol- 
lowing purport: 


© © — 
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Alexander, the king, to Jonathan, his brother, 


* greeting. 


* Flaving been informed of your character, for 
* honour, taith and courage, and deeming you every 
Alexander's “ way worthy our beſt regard, we have diſpatched 
epitle o „ ambafladors to offer you our triendſhip and alli- 
Jonathan. ce ance, and have commiſſioned them to treat for the 
* fame. By thele preſents, and our royal authority, 
* we conſtitute and ordain thee high-prieſt of the 
* Tews, and rank thee in the number of the king's 
* triends: we likewile preſent thee with a crown of 
gold, and a purple robe, entertaining no doubt of 
* a proper regard being made by you for this in- 
** ſtance of our reſpect and eſteem. 
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Jonathan 
entets upon 
the pontiti- 
cate, 


Jonathan immediately, on the receipt of this meſ-. 
ſage, put on his ſacerdotal robe, it being the day of 
the feaſt of tabernacles. This was four years after 
the death of his brother Judas, the office of high: 
Yieſt having been ſo long vacant. He then applied 
himſelf to the levying of troops, and making a large 
proviſion of arms. Demetrius was, by this time, ſen- 
ſible of the error of his delay, in not embracing the 
opportunity of anticipating his competitor for an al- 
liance with Jonathan. Nevertheleſs, he exerted his 
utmoſt to carry the point, as will appear from the fol- 

lowing letter. | 


— 


* Demetrius, the king, to Jonathan, and the Jewiſh 
** people, greeting. 


—— — 


* As we have already entered into a treaty of alli- 
Vance with you, we would wiſh to fix it on a laſting 
* and uwmnterrupted foundation. Wherefore it is 
our plcature that your tributes be remitted, and we 
hereby remit all the taxes formerly paid to our pre- 

* deceftors, or ourlelves, (excluſive of the ſalt and 
* crown taxes, with the thirds of your corn and 
fruits) z and thele duties we give up for all future 
times, as well as the poll-tax on the inhabitants, 
through Jjudæa, and the three governments of 
* Galilee, Samara, and Petræa. It is our pleaſure 
© likewile that Jeruſalem and its dependencies be 
* exempted from all tenths and tributes, be deemed 
holy, and have the privileges of a ſanctuary. 
Let the citadel be delivered to Jonathan, the high- 
* prieſt, with permiſſion to place in it a garriſon of 
uch of his friends as he may think proper. We 
* farther command, that, immediately on receipt 
* hcreot, liberty be given to all Jewiſh pritoners, in 
* every part of our dominions, without any fees 1m- 
*© poled, even on their cattle: that their ſabbaths and 
* tolema feſtivals, and three days preceding each, 
* ſhall be deemed days of freedom to the Jews, 
* throughout our dominions, that they may hve at 
peace, and unmoleited. That thirty thouſand 
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or THE J] E W S. Beox Ill Book 
„Jews, if ſo many ſhall be willing, may bear arms 
in our ſervice, and receive the ſame pay as our 
** own troops: that they be entruſted in garriſons 
and near our perſon; and that our royal family re. 
** celve the better ſort of them as domeſtics. In je. 
** ruſalem, and the three dependent provinces, the 
* 2 ſhall freely exerciſe their own laws; but the 
high prieſt mult take care that the temple of Je. 
-* rulalem bethe only one in which the Jews worſhip, 
** Fitteen thouland ſhekels of ſilver we alſo grant an- | 
** nually towards the expence of their ſacrifices; and 8 
** we remit the ten thouſand drachmas formerly paid prediction 
to our predeceſſors by the prieſts and officers at- N 
** tending the ſervice of the temple. We farther or. 
der that all debtors, repairing to the temple of Je. 
** ruſalem, or the liberties thereof, on account of 
debt, ſhall remain unmoleſted, both in perſon and 
property. We alſo permit and require that the 
** temple be repaired, that fortifications be made 
round it, and that ſuch ſtrong places as the Jews 
think proper to fortify ſhall have garriſons ſtation- 
ed in them; and all this ſhall be done at our own 
** expence.” | 
At this critical juncture Alexander levied a n 
mighty army, partly from his own mercenaries, and — Ss aray | 
partly from thole that went to him from Demetrius, 5d Cleopa- 
in Syria, and marched with them againſt the enemy. 3 
At length they came to action, and the right wing ot t « 
Alexander's forces were preſſed hard by the left of ma. 0 
Demetrius, who puſhed their advantage even to the wn 1 
plundering, of the camp; but Alexander forced the q 
oppolite column, where Demetrius tought in perlon, 40 
till it was totally routed. Demetrius, however, at- vn 40 
chieved wonders, killing and purſuing his enemies, B ” 
and defending himſeltf tor a conſiderable time, till at ” 
length his horſe plunging into a bog, and he being 
oppreſſcd with multitudes, was obliged to yield, The temple 
though not till his body was covered with darts and .. 3 
arrows. Thus died Demetrius, king of Syria, after uu, 3 
having enjoyed the ſovereignity of that empire for 2 
the ſpace of about elven ycars. fi: 
bi 
CL 
CHAN. I. an 
Friendſhip between Onias and Ptolemy Philometor. * 
The former oblains permiſſion 10 build a temple in op 
Egypt, reſembling that at Feruſalem. This produces of 
a diſpute between the Samarians and Jews, which is —— 
referred to the king, who decides in favour of the latter. ervcen the are 
Bono 1 
NIAS, the ſon of Onias, the high-prieſt, lived in * of 
a kind of exile from his own country, with Pto- \tyappeal ten 
lemy Philometor, at Alexandria. This Onias, find- "ay 
ing Judæa ſo milerably ravaged by the Macedonians, COL 
and their kings, and, from an ambition to acquire the 
immortal fame, refolved to try it he could obtain fer 
leave from king Ptolemy, and his queen Cleopatra, on] 
to build another temple in Egypt, after the plan and of 
model of that in Jeruſalem, and to ſupply it with tor 
prieſts and Levites of his own family.” I his thought Obs. 
was ſuggeſted to him by a prediction of the prophet the 
Iſaiah, ot at leaſt fix hundred years before, preſaging, Hirit 
that, in time to come, there ſhould be a temple erect- and 
ed in Egypt to the honour of the great God, and that tout 
it ſhould be the work of a Jew. Onias was ſo pol- caut 
ſeſſed with the impulſe of this revelation, that he wrote lalai 
a letter to Ptolemy and Cleopatra to the following on | 
effect. | 3 ad 
| 8 Vna 
« At the time when I had the honour to ſerve _ and 
* you in the field, I paſſed through ſeveral coun 1, mad 
tries, and obſerved that, in the provinces of C o wal with 
« Syria, Phœnicia, and Leontopolis, in the land of © I 
ws 1 and ſeveral other places, that the Jews that 
„had no unitormity in their temples, and theretor ſinel. 
e could not agree amongſt themſelves about it. Sue cart 
js the caſe with reſpect to the Egyptians, by 1: cru 
** ſon of the multitude and variety of their cemples, ltitut 
and the diverſity of the forms of religion. HA, Po 
ing diſcovered a certain place near the caſtle o hec 
« D.. . . real 0 
Bubaſtes, upon the plain, where there is S Pen 
&* ſtore of materials for building at hand, and err and 1 
bers of beaits ready for ſacrifice, it is my humble trom 


e requeſt that you will grant me your royal we 


He founds 
it on the 

prediction 
o! Iſaiah, 


the Epiſtle 
ot Ptolemy 

and Cleopa- 
ta to Onias, 


The temple 
1x dullt in 


Egypt. 
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Book XIII. 


« and authority to demoliſh a ruinous temple there, 
« that was never conſecrated to any deity, and, in ite 


place, to erect another after the model of that of 


1 ſalem, with a dedication of it To the moſt High 
> . upon condition that prayers be conſtantly 
offered there for the ſafety and proſperity of your 
« royal perſons and family; to the end that all the 
« Jews in your dominions may, by this means, be 
« more united among themſelves, and better enabled 
« to render you ſervice. This is what the N 
Iaiah has foretold, that God would have an holy 
« place in Egypt, together with ſeveral particulars 
e relative to that ſubject.” 


The pious diſpoſition of the king and queen will 
appear tufficiently evident by their anſwer to this pe- 
tition of Onias, wherein they exculpate themſelves 
from any concern in the impious violation of the 
law, and transfer the whole blame to Onias in the 
tollowing terms. 


„King Ptolemy and queen Cleopatra to Onias, 
* ſend greeting. 


« We have read and duly conſidered your petition, 
e wherein you requeſt our royal licence and authority 
« to purity an old ruinous temple at Leontopolis, 
« near Bubaſtes, upon the plain, within the juriſdic- 
tion of Heliopolis. We cannot but expreſs our 
&« wonder, that you ſhould conceive it pleaſing to 
God, to have a temple erected in a place ſo un- 
clean, and haunted with ſuch variety of deteſtable 
animals. But ſince you refer yourſelf for juſtih- 
cation to the predictions of the prophet Iſaiah, we 
do hereby grant you full permiſſion, ſo far as in us 
lies, to execute our deſign, provided it be done 
without violating the Divine laws.“ 


Onias had no ſooner obtained this permiſſion, than 
he aſſiduouſly applied himſelf to the 3 of the 
temple and che altar, according to the model of that 
at Jeruſalem, though much inter1or to it in point of 
ſiʒe and magnificence. As the dimenſions of this fa- 
bric, and the holy veſſels appertaining to it, are parti- 
cularly deſcribed in my ſeventh book of the hiſtory 
and wars of the Jews, I ſhall paſs them over in this 
place, and only ſay that Onias, having completed his 
delign, did not want prieſts and Levites, of his own 
opinion and perſuaſion, to officiate in the ceremonies 
ot the temple. ; | 

In conſequence of this tranſaction of Onias, there 
arole a violent conteſt between the Jews and Sama- 
rians whoerected the temple at Gerizim, in the days 
of Alexander the Great, concerning the form of the 
temple, and manner of worſhipping. Both parties 
appealed to the king to take the matter into his own 
cognizance, and then pals judgment on the merits of 
the caule. The point in diſpute was this. The 
Jews inſiſted that the temple at Jeruſalem was the 
only temple extant that was authorized by the laws 
of Moſes. The Samarians ſtrenuouſly contended 
tor'the temple at Gerizim. Both parties, as before 
obſerved, referred themſelves to the arbitration of 
the king, together with his miniſters and friends, de- 
liring that council might be heard on both ſides, 
and tentence paſſed upon the party that ſhould be 
tound guilty. Sabbæus and I 8 pleaded the 
cauſe ot the Samarians; Andronicus, the ton of Meſ- 
lalan, that of the Jews; binding themſelves on oath 
on both ſides, in the preſence of God and the king. 
to advance nothing in proof of their allegations, but 
what was ſtrictly conſonant with the letter of the law, 
and deſiring that the breach of that oath might be 
made death tothe violator. The king then ſat down 
with his friends and counſellors to try the cauſe. 


The Jews of Alexandria were very apprehenſive 


that their advocate would be incompetent to the bu- 
finels he had undertaken, and took it extremely to 
heart, to find the ſacred authority of the temple at 
Jeruſalem, the molt antient and noble frame and in- 
leitution in the whole world, brought into queſtion. 

pon a debate who ſhould ſpeak firſt, Sabbezus and 

heodoſius gave the precedence to Andronicus, who 
opened the cauſe, and traced the ſanctity, practice, 
and venerable antiquity of the temple ar Jeruſalem, 
trom its very origin, according to the law, ſetting 
No. 17, 


ANTIQUITIES 


Intereſt e ee ot Cœlo-Syria, who, 


OF 


THE JE WS, 


forth the uninterrupted ſucceſſion of the pricſthood 
throughout all ages, with the honour and magnit1- 
cence of the place, as it was celebrated from time 
to time, for the ſumptuousand ſplendid donations of 
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the kings of Aſia. He obſerved ina comparative 

view, that the temple of Gerizim, then in queſtion, 

was 10 obſcure in every reſpect, that little more no- 

tice was taken of it than it no ſuch fabric had been 

erected. By thele, and other arguments of the like 

nature, the king was prevailed upon to give ſentence 1 

In favour of the temple at Jeruſalem, and adjudge W 
Sabbzus and Theodoſius to death, according to the ment tor the 
conditions of the propoſal. Such was the ſtate of les. 


the Jews of Alexandria in the days of Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor. 


HAP. VII. 


Demetrius is ſucceeded by Alexander, who eſpouſes the 


daughter of Ptolemy, aud confers peculiat honours upon 
Jonathan. | 


DDr being ſlain in battle, as before e 0 
related, Alexander took upon him the govern. Alexander. 
ment of Syria, and wrote to Prolemy Philometor, de- demande the 
hiring his daughter in marriage, and ſuggeſting that bee 
it would be neither unreaſonable or diſhonourable, marriage. 
atter the overthrow of Demetrius, and, through Di- 
vine favour, the recovery of a kingdom, to receive 
him into his alliance. Prolemy received the propoſal 
with the higheſt complacency, and immediately wrote 
him back aletter congratulating him on his victories 
and acceſſion to thethrone, promiſing him his daugh- 
ter in marriage, and appointing Ptolemais for the 
place of meeting, where he aſſured him he would at- 
tend with his daughter Cleopatra, and then conſum- 
mate the nuptials. The king of Egypt, purſuant to 
this information, repaired with his daughter to the ©; aug 
Lava of appointment, and the marriage was cele- tial. 
rated with the utmoſt pomp and magnihicence; and 
Alexander received a dowry, in gold and ſilver, wor- 
thy the dignity and opulence ot the potentate who 
had given him ſo convincing a proof of his triend- 
ſhip and eſteem in forming with him an alliance at 
once ſo honourable and advantageous. 

Jonathan, the high-prieſt, upon this occaſion, came The biokett 
to Ptolemais, where he was received by both kings i... 
with the utmoſt cordiality, and treated with every upon joua- 
token of the higheſt honour and reſpect. Alexander . 
required him to change his habit, put on a robe of 
purple, and take his place next to himſelf upon the 
throne. He allo commanded the principal officers 
to attend him into the heart of the city, and make 
proclamation, that no man ſhould pretume, on his 
peri], to calumniate, accule, or in any reſpect give 
him moleſtation. Upon this ſignal demonſtration 
of the King's eſteem and favour, his enemies, who 
came thither with a view of injuring him by deta- 
matory reports, thought it prudent to retire, leſt they 
ſhould bring on themſelves the miſchiefs they deſign- 
ed for him. So great, indeed, was the reſpect which 
Alexander bore tor Jonathan, that he was ranked 
amongſt his moſt approved friends. 


HRA P., VIII. 


Extraordinary ſucceſſes of Jonathan. Conteſt between 
Demetrius, ſon of the late king, and Alexander. The 
former enters into a league of friendſhip with Jonathan. 
Death of Alexander and of Ptolemy. Demetrius ren- 
ders himſelf unpopular. 
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LEXANDER now thought himſelf arrived at 

the ſummit of happineſs, and that he ſhould mein, 
enjoy aliteot uninterrupted tranquillity ; but he ſoon menius, 
found himſelf miſtaken. A ſhort time after De- comes to 
metrius, the ſon of the late king Demetrius, reſolv- M. 184 
ing to revenge his father's death, and recover his 
kingdom, embarked with a body of mercenaries, 
whom Laſthenes, the Cretan, had raiſed tor him, 
and paſſed with them out of Crete into Cilicia. T'his 
expeditionalarmed Alexander, whoinitantly marched 
from Phoznicia to Antioch, to put his affairs in a 
7 of ſecurity before the arrival of Demetrius. 
n the mean time Demetrius had gained over to his 
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103 ANTIQUITIES 
to oblige Jonathan to quit Alexander's party, and 

Join with Demetrius, marched with an army as tar as 
apollonins Jamnia, and thence ſent a challenge togonathan, de- 


dares Jonas 


b. „ tying him to meet him with his tword in the open 
fingle cor. field, and put the iſſue on their ſingle conteſt. He 
"ot, boalted allo that he was at the head of a number of the 
braveſt men in theempire, whoſe valour had frequently 

made his anceſtors yield to their ſuperior power, 
lrritated at this cy meſſage, Jonandibn, accom- 
panied by his brother Simon, left Jeruſalem with a 
lelect band of ten thouſand men, and encamped near 


Joppa, the gates of which were ſhut by a garriſon be- 


longing to Apollonius. Jonathan demanded en- 
trace, which being refuſed, he immediately made the 
neceſſary preparations for atracking the place, when 


ahi the garrilon knowing themſelves too weak to make 


we Joppa yppolition againſt ſo formidable a body, quietly ſur- 


rendered; 

As ſoon as Apollonius underſtood that Jonathan 
was in poſſeſſion of Joppa, he advanced with three 
thoutand horle, and eight thouland foot, to Azotus, 
and thence, bycaly marches, to Joppa, where hedrew 
off a little to engage Jonathan in the open plain, de- 
pending on the ſuperior numbers of his 8 Jo- 
nathan, upon this, advanced, and followed Apollonius 
towards Azotus; but when the armies approached 
cach other, the latter thought proper to make a re- 
treat. Jonathan, however, continued toadvance, till 
his antagoniſt, having got him to a ſport of ground 
which he thought particularly advantageous, faced 
about, and prepared to engage. He planted a thou- 
land horſe to attack Jonathan in the rear; but the 
latter being aware of this diſpoſition, without any 
difficulty provided againſt it, and formed his men in- 
to a tquare figure, ſo that they might be enabled to 
engage the enemy on all ſides at the ſame time. 

Ihe action commenced, and laſted till near evening, 
when Jonathan ordered his brother Simon, with part 
of his army, to charge in upon the enemy's body, 
having given orders to his own men only to receive 
the darts and arrows of the horſemen upon their 
bucklers, without any other reſiſtance. They accord- 
ingly kept themſelves upon their guard till the ene- 
my had ſpent all their offenſive weapons; for they 
{tood thick and clole, that their darts fell upon their 
bucklers, and there was no poſſibility of piercing 
them through. The enemy was ſo fatigued with this 
way ot lighting, and doing no execution tor ſeveral 
ſucceſſive hours, that Simon took that opportunity 
ot attacking their main body, and was fo bravely ſup- 
ported by his ſoldiers, that he ſoon put them to flight. 
The horle, upon this rout, between the toil of the 
day, and the hopeleſs condition of the army, now the 


Eng iges 
Apollonius. 


foot were broken, fled, and diſperſed themſelves in 


the utmoſt confuſion. Jonathan purſued them as 
tar as Azotus, flaying great numbers, and forcing 
the reſt into the temple ot Dagon tor ſanctuary. But 
Routs and UNE conqueror entering the town ſet fire to it, and ſe- 
purſues the. Veral neighbouring villages, which he burnt to the 
vapquined ground, together with the temple of Dagon itſelf, and 

"* killedfall chat had fled to it tor protection, without 
any regard to the prieſts or 1dol of the place. The 
number of thole who were {lain in battle, and periſh- 
ec in the flames, was computed at eight thouſand. 

Having thus deteated the army of Apollonius, Jo- 
nathan advanced with his troops to Aſkalon, and en- 

- camped betore the city, with a deſign of inveſting it. 
Bur the inhabitants, inſtead of attempting to make 
any oppoliton, brought many als preſents as a 
teitimony of their ſubmiſſion, which Jonathan ac- 
cepted upon the terms, and from the morives, tor 
which they were offered, and then returned laden with 
the ſpoils of the enemy in triumph to Jerufalem. 

As 100n as Alexander heard of the ſucceſs of Jo- 
nathan over his general Apollonius, he affected 
much joy at the event, becauſe, as he pretended, he 
had practiſed hoſtilities againſt a triend and ally, with- 

Alexander Out his knowledge or content. In token of the ho- 

]iſects com- nour and eſteem in which he held him, he tent him, 


Burns the 
temple of 
Dagon, 


ö pretent, a buckle of gold, ſuch as none but the 
nathan. royal tamily were permitted to wear, and, at the ſame 


time, alſo gave him the city of Ekron, with all the 


territories thereunto belonging. 

About this cime Ptolemy Philometor paſſed into 
Syria, with a conliderable body ot land and ſca forces, 
to the aſſiſtance of his ſon-in-law Alexander. Agree- 
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able to the king's order, he was received with the 

reateft honour and reſpect by the inhabitants of all 
the cities and towns through which he paſſed except 
Azotus, where he was harraſſed with complaints of 
the burning of the temple of Dagon, and exclamation 
againſt Jonathan as the author ot that outrage, as 
well as the havock made in their country by fire and 
ſword, and the deſtruction of numbers of the people, 
Ptolemy gave them a patient hearing; but, tear. 
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ful of diſobliging Jonathan, did not think pro. 

per to do any thing in their favour without his know. E de head of 
ledge. As ſoon as Jonathan heard of the arriya] /***« e | 
of Ptolemy in Syria, and that he was advanced —_— 
as far as Joppa, he went thither to pay him his be 1 
reſpects, and was received by the king with all ho- 1 
nour and magnificence; after which he conduct. F 
ed him to the river Eleutherus, and returned to je. 0 
ruſalem. * 

As Ptolemy was on his way to the city of Pto- wv Wl re 
lemais, he fortunately diſcovered a plot, which hag **= c 
been concerted by Alexander, to be executed by tl 
Ammontus, his confident, for taking away his life; _ . 
though no reaſon could be aſſigned tor ſuch a diabo. e th 
lical intention. In conſequence of this diſcovery, on av 
his arrival at Ptolemais, he demanded that juſtice hi 
might be done on the traitor : but Alexander retu- 
ling to give him up, Prolemy was fully convinced de 
that the king was concerned in the plot, and there- he 
fore entertained an implacable hatred againſt him, be 
which ſoon terminated in his ruin. Alexander had dit 
before incurred the ill- will of the people of Antioch, Je 
by means of this Ammonius, who had treated them the 
with many indignities. He came at length, how- an 
ever, to an infamous end; for he loſt his life in the len 
habit of a woman, as he was endeavouring to con- tov 
ceal himſelf in that diſguiſe from thoſe who were en, ti. 
employed to bring him to juſtice. : — „ kin. Arn 

T he firſt ſtep Ptolemy took to ſhew his reſentment mai 
on the occaſion, was to take away his daughter Cleo- begwe inv. 
patra from Alexander, and give her to his rival De- 1» than gol 
metrius, with aſſurance that he would reſtore him to e, mite 
the throne of his father. Demetrius was highly «gn men 

leaſed with the terms of alliance propoſed by Pro- = at tl 
emy, and as much charmed with the idea of poſſeſſing © rite 
the beautiful Cleopatra as a wife. Bar the people had nath 
ſuch an averſion to Demetrius on his father's account tron 
that it was with the utmoſt difficulty Prolemy coul 3 
bring them over to receive that man for their king, WE... coun 
whom they looked upon as their enemy. Such, how- kν]π]¹eÿ]j e. an at 
ever, was their hatred to Alexander, for his partiality Tr”: 1c 0 
to the execrable Ammonius, and their hatred to Am- . Jaa. the 1 
monius himſelf, tor-his own ſake, that they were ea- who] 
ſily prevailed on to expel the former from the city. brit \ 
He therefore retired from Antioch into Cilicia. 

Ptolemy, upon this, made his entrance intothecity; Bag: 
was ſaluted, proclaimed, and crowned king in two Pz 2 
capacities; that is, in the right of Aſia and Egypt. {;...;u 1 
But being a man of honour, diſcretion, and tempe- 8 
rance, he ſo conducted himſelt in all public affairs, Y 
as to afford entire ſatisfaction to his own people, wn. 
without giving any cauſe of envy or jealouſy to the un | 
Romans. The offer made him, by the people of An- Net 
tioch, was very flattering; but his honour giving way « 
to intereſt, he modeſtly declined the compliment, Den 
and having called a council of the heads of the peo- 
ple, adviſed them to receive Demetrius, the true heir 23 
to the crown, as their ſovereign. He told them he Bt 
hoped all paſt enmity would be forgotten; that he Our 
would himſelf be bound for his faithtully executing IAG 
the truſt repoſed in him; and deſired that, with re- le 
ſpect to himſelf, he might be permitted to content 13 TT 
himſelf with the government of his own dominions. TP... ne 
This modeſt addreſs had the deſired effect: the peo - fi e 
ple unanimouſly received Demetrius as their King; tc ” U 
admitted him into the city with great pomp, and ef : to 
placed him on the throne of his anceſtors. Eg OY 

When Alexander, who was at this time in 3 _ | 
heard of what had paſſed at Antioch, he march 3 
with all his force to meet Ptolemy, ravaging tile 6 1. 10 
country through which he paſſed with fire and tWor 4 5 E. 
Ptolemy and his new ſon-in-law met him, and gave | — _ 
him battle; the iſſue of which was, that his arm) WS b Laa 
totally routed, and himſelf forced to fly into Arz- a em. 
bia. It happened, in the battle, that Ptolemy's horke, dan 7 
taking fright at the noiſe of an elephant, threv his Ane 


rider, and afforded his enemies the advantage. 
549 
. * 
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wing him many grievous wounds upon the A 
S ile he lay upon the ground. He would have lo 
his lite ou the or had he not been reſcued by 
Ot his guards; ' . ; 
ot heley feechleſs four days, without ſpeaking a 
word himliclt, or underitanding any thing that was 
laid to him. Upon the fitth day, when he recovered 
hinuelt a little, Zabelus, an Arabian prince, having 
cur off the head of Alexander, ſent it to 1 tolemy, 
who was greatly delighted both with the report of 
e bealef the action, and with the ſpectacle itlelf. But his ſa- 
dl  LiSFaction on this account was of ſhort duration, for 
L. he toon died of the wounds he had received in the 

WE dann, 1 His . otherwite called Ballez, 
8 igued about live years. f 
9 9 ul known by the name of N1- 
canor, lucceeded Alexander. He was a man ot an 
obdurate temper, as appears from his barbarous 
ulage of Ptolemy's ſoldiers, without any regard to 
the obligations and ſervices he had received from 
them upon the credit ot an affinity with Cleopatra. 
The ſoldiers were ſo incenſed at his ungratetul be- 
haviour, that they quitted him themielves, and went 
away to Alexandria, leaving only the elephants be- 
hind them. | | ; 

Jonathan, the high-prieft, being now grown conſi- 
derable in power, having drawn together all the force 
hin he was able to raile out of Judaa, lat himielt down 
before the citadel of Jerulatem, with a relolution to 
© diſlodge the Macedonian garriſon, and the fugitive 
Jews that had taken ſanctuary there. Confident of 
the ſtrength oi the place, they at firit gave Jonathan 
a moſt contemptuous defiance. 4 
lent lome of their abandoned emiſlarics out of the 
town to Demetrius tor tuccour.” Demetrius, upon 
this, left Antioch, and marched with a conſiderable 
army towards Jonathan. On his arrival at Prole- 
mais heſent tor him by letter. jonathan, upon this 
invitation, took with him many valuable pretents, in 
gold, filver, garments, and other rich curioſities, and, 
attended by the prieſts and elders, made a compli- 
ment of them to Demetrius, the ſicge going torward 
at the ſame time. I he king was ſo pleated with this 
diſtinguiſhed token of reſpect, that he confirmed Jo- 
nathan in the office of high-prieſt; and was 1o tar 
trom giving any credit to the calumniating ſuggeſti- 
ons vi the rabble of the fugitive Jews againit their 
countrymen, that, upon Jonathan's ſingle requeſt for 
an abatement ot the tribute of ]udaa, together with 
Lac dependencies of Samarta, Joppa, and Galilee, to 
the rate of only three hundred talents upon the 
whole, he cauſed the following declaration, upon the 
Hirt word, to be diſpatched away in their favour: 
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Demetrius, the king, to his brother Jonathan, 
* and the reſt ot the Jewiſh nation, ſendeth 
grreting: 

4 * You are hereby to underſtand, that we have 

Written a letter to our truſty and well beloved cou- 

un Laſthencs, a copy of which is herewith tranſ- 

mitted.“ 

ce . . . 
Demetrius, the king, to Laſthenes, his couſin, 

| greeting: 


Joch is the ſenſe we entertain of the return that 

„ our triends the Jews have, from time to time, 

% Made to our good will, that we are reſolved to 

„ Swe them tome diſtinguiſhing teſtimony of our 

mi particular eſteem and regard for their welfare. 
* , Wherefore we hereby command that the govern- 
. „ ments ot Aphareima, Lydda, and Ramatha, with 
al the lands dependent on thoſe places, be afſign- 

ed to the uſe of Judæa: and we exempt Jerulalem 
. om all taxes heretotore paid to our anceſtors, as 
„ Well thoſe called crown taxes, and on ſalt Pits, as 
 ©nvic on corn and fruit: and we command that for 
8 the tuture nothing of the kind be demanded. 
IAA care that a copy of this letter be ſent to Jo- 
„ nathan, and let it be hung up in one of the moſt 


00 Ly yas parts of the holy temple in Jeru- 


ce 


, Demetrius being now infull and quiet poſſeſſionof 
> CLOWN, and having reaſon to think he ſhould not 
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but ſuch was his condition, 


But at length they 


JEWS. 


be interrupted by any enemies, diſmiſſed his army 
without giving them their tull pay, and retained in 

his ſervice only a number ot mercenary troops, which 

had been collected in Crete, and other adjacent iſlands. 

This diſcharge ot his father's old troops, without any 

ſtipend for their paſt ſervices, contrary to the practice Pemetrius 
ot his anceſtors, who paid them as well in peace as uu 
in war, and ſo kept them in readinetfs tor any occa- the folvicry, 
lion, entirely alicnated the affection of his ſubijects in 

general, and the army in particular, 
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NAT. XV. 
T: ou rovolts from Demetrius, <cho is ſupported Ly 


onathan. The ſingular ingratitude of Demetrius, 
7 ryphon advances Antiochus to the throne, and gains 
the affiſtance of 'Fonathan. Tonathan renews a league 
wity the Romans and Lacedemouias. Defeat of De 
metrius by Arſaces, king of Parth:a. 


"©: defection of the army from Demetrius 
was 1o notorious, that Diodotus, otherwile 
called 'I'ryphon, a native of Apamia, and formerly Ter rob 
an officer under Alexander, obierving the tnutinous volt trom 
diſpoution that prevailed among[t them, apphed him- Demed. 
lelt to Malchus, an Arabian, who was at that time 
guardian of Antiochus, the fon of Alexander, re- 
pretenting to him the alienation ot the ſoldiery from 
Dcinetrius, and propoling the reſtoration of the 

young prince to the throne of his tather. Malchus 

was at firit difident and ſcrupulous; but, at length, 
through prelling inſtances, was brought over to 
compliance. T 

In the mean time Jonathan proſecuted the ſiege of 
the citadel of Jerutalem, with a reſolution to clear Jonathan 
not only the caille ot the metropolis, but the ſtrong carries on | 
holds in the country, where the fugitive Jews had 8 
{ſheltered themſelves in garriſon. To this end he 31 
lent ambaſſadors with preicnts to Demetrius, deſiring 
him to withdraw all his men that were in any ot the, 
tortreſſes ot Judaza. Demetrius, in reply, aſſured 
him, that he was ready to gratity him in that, or any 
other important requelits, as ſoon as he was dilengaged 
trom the preſent war, that ſo engroſſed his Whole Jonathan 
attention; adjuring him, at the tame time, by every is,“ 
lacred tie of triendihip, to ſend him a recruit of men, with 3-9 
as his own troops, he ſaid, were gone over to the ſclect mens 
enemy. Jonathan ſoon after ſent the king a ſupply 
ot three thoutand choice men. 

The people of Antioch were ſo enraged againſt 
Demetrius, that they deſired nothing more than an 
opportunity for revenge, ſo that, upon the report ot 
this reliet trom E they determined to be be- 
torehand with their king, and therefore beſet the pa- 
lace in ſuch a manner, as if they were juſt ready to 
give the aſſault. But their main deſign was to ſecure 
the avenues, and ſeize upon the king on his coming 
out, Demetrius, finding himſelf thus belet, drev- 
up his toreign mercenaries, together with Jonathan's 
auxiliaries, and charged the inſurgents: but they were 
overpowered by numbers, and repulled. The Jews 
then retired into the palace, were they mounted the 
battlements, and from thence, with darts and arrows, Denerius 
10 1 and galled the Antiochians, that they in a eden 
forced them from one houſe to another, v!ithout much th. 
danger to themſelves. "They then let fire to the city; 
ſo that, the houſes, being moſtly of wood, and ſtanding 
cloſe to each other, a general conflagration enſucd. 

Ihe inhabitants, in the utmoſt conſternation, betook 
themſelves to flight: and the Jews, availing them- Ton, 
ſelves of their confuſion, purſued, and, according to quell the in- 
the king's order, did great execution, flaying great gn. 
numbers, and forcing; the reſt to throw down their 

arms, and {ue tor mercy. 

Thus was this rebellion ſpeedily cruſhed ; ſo that 
Demetrius, having rewarded the Jews tor rheir very 
ſcaſonable aſſiſtance, tent them back to Jonathan, 
with a moſt honourable teſtimony of their valour, 
acknowledging that it was totheir reſolution he ſtood 1;......... 
indebted tor his ſucceſs. ungrateſu!ly 

Bur thele ſervices were ſoon forgotten by Deme- and pertis:. - 
trius, who, thinking he ſhould have no farther oc- wy Ss 


: . his prom:te 
caſion for the aſſiſtance of Jonathan, broke the agree- with joaw 
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ment he had made for cxempting him from the pay- than. 


ment of the uſual taxes, and threatened him mn mi- 
itary 
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litary execution, unleſs he, in future, made good thoſe 
tributes to himſelf, which the Jews had formerly 
1 to his predeceſſors. This he would accordingly 
ave done, if Tryphon had not diveſted him Dy torc- 
ing him to make uſe of the preparations he ha | made 
againſt Jonathan for his own ſaterty, though without 
effect : for Tryphon, being now returned out of Ara- 
bia into Syria, with young Antiochus, he let the crown 
Heis ovzr- Upon his head, and, by 85 help of the ſoldiers inimi- 
come, 2 cal ro Demetrius for the detault of payment, pro- 
deen.“ cceded to open hoſtilities, overcame him in battle, 
took from him his elephants, and the city of An- 
tioch, and forced him back in Cilicia. 
Antiochus, loon after his acceſſion, ſent an embaſſy 
to Jonathan, complimenting him with the title of his 
friend and ally, confirming him in the office of high- 


Jonathan is prieſt, putting him in poſſeſſion of the tour govern- 


— ments that were aſſigned to Judza, and appointing 
autochis, his brother Simon to the command of all his forces 
from Tyre to the borders of Sidon. He alſo pre- 

ſented Jonathan with ſeveral golden cups, purple 
arments, and many badges of honour, and adopted 

Firm in the number of his choſen friends. Jonathan 
entertained ſo high a ſenſe of theſe extraordinary 

Jonathm tokens of honour and liberality, which he had re- 
inert of ceived from Antiochus, that he diſpatched meſſen- 


Antochus, gers both to the young king and Tryphon, his prime 
miniſter, with a moſt atfeEtionate tender of triendſhip 
and ſervice, eſpecially in joining againſt Demetrius as 
a common enemy, whom he reprobated as the molt 
ungrateful of men, in returning evil for the moſt 
{ubitanrial good. | 

Having received a commiſſion from Antiochus ro 
raiſe forces, Jonathan proceeded for that purpole to 
Syria and Phcoenicia, and from thence to all the 
neighbouring towns and cities, where he was treated 

Brings over With gneat honour in appearance, but levied no ſol- 

many cities diers. Upon his arrival at Aſkalon, he was received 

to his cauſe, With great form by the inhabitants, who made him 
many valuable preſents; and whom he invited, as he 
had done thoſe in other cities rhrough which he 
paſſed, to give up Demetrius, and eſpouſe the cauſe 
of Antiochus, it being both their duty-and intereſt 
ſo to do. He ſo far wrought upon them, by his rea- 
ſoning and advice, that they promiſed ſupplies; but 
advancing afterwards to Gaza, upon the delign of the 
ſame good office to Antiochus, be found, to his great 
{urprize, the gates ſhut againſt him, and the people 
zcalouſly attached ro Demetrius. 


Refents the Jonathan, incenſcd at this 13 8 laid 
t 


indign be- . *£ . . 
haviour of ſiege to the place, and, in order to terrify the inhabi- 
the people tants into ſubmiſſion, lent a detachment of his forces 
ot Gaza. to deſtroy the adjoining towns and villages with fire 

and ſword. Seeing, therefore, nothing but inevitable 
Matters are delſtructian before them, without any appearance of 
atlength relief from Demetrius, they came at laſt to a com. 
2 pulſive determination of making a ſcaſonable and 
usted. 


ſubmiſſive application to Jonathan by their deputies, 
who were as frankly received on the other hand into 
his intereſt and friendſhip. He readily accepted the 
conditions they offered, and, having received . 
tor the fulfilment of the ſame, leit Gaza, and pro- 
ceeded with his forces towards Damaſcus. 

In the mean time Demetrius had encamped with a 
powerful army before Cedaſa, a place bordering on 
Tyre and Galilce, with a view of enticing Jonathan 
out of his way, and defeating him. Bur Jonathan 
Simon in- advanced with all ſpeed to encounter him, leaving 
vets and the care of Judza in his abſence to his brother Simon, 
{2 Who, collecting all the forces he was able, marched 

up to Bethſura, and aſſaulted ir, though accounted the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt detenſible place in all Judza, and 
in the poſſeſſion of the partizans of Demetrius. The 
people of the garriſon, from the inceſſant plying of 
the machines and engines againſt them, apprehend - 
ing themtelves in a dangerous ſituation, ſent a meſ- 
lengerto Simon, requeſting permiſſion to march away 
without violence, or any moleſtation, ro Demetrius. 
Indeed, they were at length brought to theſe terms, 
through tear of being put to the ſword. Simon, 
however, granted them their conditions, and placed 
another garriſon of his own people in their ſtead. 

By this time Jonathan had advanced with his 
forces, which he had greatly augmented on the way, 
as far as the plain of Azor, where he encamped un- 
iutpicious of any danger; but a party of Demetrius 
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having intelligence of his ſituation; lay in a 

behind a — while others ot — —_— 
to attack him on the plain. As ſoon as Jonathan 
tound himſelf thus beſet, he gave the beſt orders to 
his ſoldiers the ſhortneſs of the time would permit; 
but the Jews, ſeeing the party of Demetrius who J-, 
were placed in ambuſh, and fearful ot being ſur. 
rounded by the enemy, the greater part of them threw 
down theit arms, and precipitately fled. So general 
indeed, was the terror, that only a very Imall party 
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remained with Jonathan, who were encouraged to 
ſtand againſt the enemy by means of their leader, to- : 
ether with two captains of his guards, Matthias 1 
the lon of Abſalom, and Judas, the fon ot Chapiæus. 8 7 
I hele, with a band ot gallant tollowers, charged the * r 
tront of the enemy in ſo deſperate a manner, that = a 
their lines were ſoon broken, which being ſeen by pes t 
the deſerters, ſome of them rallied, and fell on with 3 h 
ſuch fury, that the army of Demetrius was entirely E 
routed, about two thouſand being {lain on the ſpot, tl 
and the reſt obliged to lave themlelves by a precipi- — 
tare flight. Aradia, ta 
After this glorious victory Jonathan returned to l CC 
Jeruſalem, and, in the height oſ his ſucceſſes, fent 
ambaſſadors to Rome to renew former alliances, 2 th 
BLVIN them direction to go to Lacedæmon upon by- 4 all 
nels ot a ſimilar nature. The Romans received the 5 A. 
ambaſſadors with the higheſt reſpect, and diſmifled © © mz 
them with letters, recommending that a late paſſage for 
might be granted them by the potentates ot every pre 
dominion through which they might have occaſion I 
to paſs, On their return they delivered the follow- me 
ing letter to the Lacedzemonians. abr 
By a letter of very ancient date, from your king . 4% — ay 
* Arius, to our high-prieſt Onias, (a copy of which "pi ry he 
ve lend encloſed), we find that we are nearly allied » bollag — 
* to you in blood, and, by the teſtimony we there i 
2 * to Arius, it appears how happy we were in plac 
* the ratification of 2 alliance. We would now de 
inform you, that we ſhould long before have pro 
claimed your friendſhip, but that we left you the * 
d honour of ſetting the example. From the firſt ra- tec 
c tification of your friendſhip to the preſent time, we D 
*© have conſtantly offered up our prayers to the Al- Me; 
mighty that you might live in 25 th and prolpc- ter 1 
* rity, and overcome your enemies. In all our dil- prop 
o treſfles and misfortunes, from the malice of ambi- Vince 
A tious neighbours, we have been cautious not to the 
„trouble you, or other allies. But Divine Provi- ſent 
* dence having put an end to our wars, and our al- with 
fairs being more at caſe, we have diſpatched Nu- enliſt 
* menius, the ſon of Anticchus, and Antipator, the again 
„ {on of Jalon, (both men ot honour and ſenators), kearmyor furan 
* with letters to the Romans, and to yourlelves, ior emetrius if he ( 
i renewing and ſtrengthening the league ot triendſhip ud, and phon 


between us. Return what anſwer you think pro- 
” per; but let us know how we may teltity our at- 
* teCtionare regard by every means in our power. _. 


At this time there were three ſects amongſt the « 
Jews, who maintained different opinions concerning 
human actions. They went under the denomina- yu 
tions of Phariſees, Sadduces, and Eſſenes. The 
Phariſees held, that men are ſubject to a fatality in 
lome caſes, and leit at liberty in others, either to do, 
or not to do, as they pleaſed. The Sadduces allow- 
ed of no fatality at all in what caſe ſoever, but at- 
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firmed that every man has it in his own power © * UI 
make his condition better or worſe, according as be Riochus, ro 
purſues meaſures right or wrong. The Eſſenes, on young . 
the other hand, aſſerted the power of an over-ruling kn TY 
deſtiny, working according to the predeterminations ion of 
of an irreſiſtible tate. But a more exact accountotthele Yria, r 
opinions will hereafter be found in our hiſtory of the wille te 
Jewiſh wars. We therefore reſume our narrative: the 2s. 
In the mean time Jonathan, being informed thatthe cut * 
forces of Demetrius, now greatly augmented, Were ... —_ 117 
advancing towards him, in hopes of redeeming If gn could b 
credit they had loſt by their late overthrow, he ha abr to i} a 
tened with all expedition to meet them at Amathis, =, Betht, 
| with a full reſolution to oppoſe their paſſage into u found . 
dæa. Heencamped within fifty furlongs of the ent- en me J 
my, and ſending pies to diſcover their deſign, four» on his 2 


upon their return with the beſt information 1 
could get, and ſome priſoners they had taken tte 


night, that the intention of the enemy was 9 
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ze him in his quarters. In conſequence of this in- 
lligence, Tongthan made every neceſſary prepara- 
tion for counteraCting their deſign, by fixing centi- 
nels at theout-ports, and keeping his men under arms 
all night, acquainting them before-hand with the 1n- 
tention of the enemy. When the officers of Deme- 
trius underſtood that their plan had been ditcovered, 
they were puzzled how to act, knowing themſelves 
too weak for an encounter by force: they therefore, 
at length, formed a reſolution of decamping in the 
night, which they accordingly did, and covered their 
retreat with ſeveral fires. At day-break Jonathan 
marched to attack them, when finding their camp 
abandoned, he purſued them with the utmolt exped1- 
tion; but his endeavours proved fruitleſs, the enemy 
having retreated to a ſecure place, beyond the river 
Eleutherus, before he could reach them. Jonathan 
then purſued his courſe to Arabia, plundered the 
country of the Nabathzans, made many of the inhabi- 
tants priſoners, took great numbers of their cattle, 
conducted them to Damaſcus, and there ſold them. 
Simon in the mean time proceeded with his forces, 
through Judza and Paleſtine, to Aſkalon, fortifying 
all the detenſible places he came to in his way. From 
Aſkalon he went to Joppa, of which he no ſooner 
made himſelf maſter, than he placed a proper garri- 
{on in it, to keep the inhabitants in awe, and thereby 
prevent its falling into the hands ot Demetrius. 
Jonathan and Simon having taken the neceſſary 
meaſures to prevent any injury from the enemy 


abroad, returned to Jeruſalem ; and the people being 


ſummoned to the temple by the high-prieſt, he made 
a propoſition to repair the walls of the city, fortify 
them with towers, and cut off all communication be- 
tween the city and the caſtle by another wall; like- 
wiſe to put the whole country in a [tate of detence, by 
placing proper garriſons in ſuch parts of it as were 
thought belt for the ſecurity of the people. This 
propoſition being unanimouſly approved, Jonathan 
took the care of the city upon himſelf, and commit- 
ted the country department to his brother Simon: 
Demetrius, having paſſed the river, advanced into 
Meſopotamia, with a deſign ol * himſelf maſ- 
ter not only of the country, but of Babylon itſelf; 
propoſing alſo, upon the reduction of the upper pro- 
vinces, to make that quarter the ſeat of the war: for 
the Greeks and Macedonians, who dwelt there, had 
lent him ſeveral invitations to come over to them, 
with aſſurances that, upon his appearing, they would 
enliſt under his banner, and aſſiſt him with their arms 
againſt Arſaces, king of Parthia. Elated by this aſ- 
ſurance, Demetrius haſted towards them, confident, 
it he could overcome the Parthians, of 8 
phon out of Syria. Upon his arrival he put himſelf 
at the head of a conſiderable army, and marched to 
attack Arſaces, by whom he was utterly routed, his 
ſtroyed, and himſelf taken priſoner. 


c HAP. X. 


Inſtances of the treachery of Tryphon, and credulity of 


Jonathan, who is taken priſoner, and loſes a thouſand 
of bis people. 


URING theſe tranſactions the baſe and treache- 

rous Tryphon, who had no other view in getting 
young Antiochus into his hands than to anſwer his 
own wicked re and was concerting the comple- 
tion of his plan for poſſeſſing himſelf ot che crown of 
Syria, now reſolved, upon the milcarriage of Deme- 
trius, to make one bold puſh for accompliſhing his 
withes. He well knew that, while Jonathan was in 


the intereſt of Antiochus, he could not poſſibly exe- 


cute his delign, and therefore the firſt point was to 
curtail him of his power; but as he was ſenſible he 
could not do this by force, he therefore had recourſe 
to ſtratagem. To this end he went from Antioch to 
Bethſan, called, by the Greeks, Scythopolis, where he 
tound Jonathan, at the head of forty thoutand cho- 
en men, ready to execute his commands. Tryphon, 
on his arrival, made him many preſents and compli- 
ments, directed the officers of his army to pay the 
lame reſpect and obedience to Jonathan as to himſelf. 
. „by theſe artifices, to veil the treachery of 

is Own heart, and create in the other ſuch a confi- 


No. 17. 
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dence as might expole him, through want of cautian, 
to a fatal lurprize. At length, after divers infinua- 
tions, he told Jonathan that, as the war was over, all 
things at peace, and Demetrius, from his reduced 
condition, was no longer able to trouble him, he 
might diſband his army, retaining a competent guard 
about his perlon, and attend him to Ptolemais, which 
place, and all the adjacent towns, he was determined 
to put into his poffeſſion, Jonathan, attracted by 
theſc arguments and promiſes, and unſuſpicious of his 
villainous deſign, caſt himſclt wholly upon the ſince- 
rity and good faith of the perfidious Tryphon, inſo- 
much, that he diſmiſſed all his army, except three 
thouland men; two of whom he left in Gali ee, and 
went, with Tryphon, to Ptolemais with the other 
thouſand. | | | 

He no ſooner entered the town than the inhabitants, 
according to previous. inſtructions from Tryphon, 
ſhut the gates upon him, made Jonathan priſoner, 
and cut off all his thouſand people to a man. Having 
thus far ſucceeded in his deſign, he diſpatched a par: 
ty of his army into Galilee, with orders to maſſacre 
the other two thouland which were lett by Jonathan 
in that part of the country; but theſe, having timely 
notice of the treacherous treatment of their command- 
er and fellow. ſoldiers at Ptolemais, took to their arms, 
and facing about in order to engage, ſo intimidated 
the party of I ryphon, that they declined the com- 
bat, and returned to Prolemais without executing the 
bloody delign on which they were lent. 


HAP Kl. 


Jonathan being detained priſoner, his command is ſupplied 
by Simon. Tryphon violates his faith, and orders Jo- 
nathan to be pul to death. Simon is appointed general 
and hig h. pr icſi by the people, and exhibits proofs of va- 
lour and wiſdom. 


\ impriſonmentof Jonathan (for whom, on account 
of his extraordinary valour andconduct, they had the 
highelt regard) and the maſſacre of their brethren, 
they were greatly afflicted, and univerſal lamentations 
prevailed throughout the city. While he was their 
leader they had no tears; but now he was detained 
priſoner, they, were apprehenſive of the utmoſt dan- 
ger from their enemies, whoſe power they thought it 
was impoſſible tor them to withſtand. Tod ipate 
theſe diſagreeable apprehenſions, and remove that 
gloomwhich hung bothon the minds and countenances 
ot the people, Simon, having ſummoned them together 


for the purpoſe, addreſſed them in words to this effect; 


*© It is unneceſſary, friends and countrymen, for 
** me to lay that m n and myſelf, have 
been always ready to expoſe ourſelves for the com: 
* mon liberty. The defence of law and religion has 
been the buſineſs of our family; nor am. I fo loſt 
** to the authority of example, as to think of preſery- 
ing my life by the forfeit of my honour. Seek, 
** not, therefore, for another commander, ſince I am 
- willing to lead you wherever great and glorigus 
„actions ſhall call us. I. count not mylelt greater 


„ 


your enemies; deliver you, your wives Fn 
* dren, from thoſe who oppreſs you; and ecure the 


of its inhabitants, leſt they ſnould deliver it up to 
Eee Tryphon, 


'HEN the inhabitants of Jeruſalem heard of the | 
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his people 
maſtacreds 
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202 
Tryphon, while himſelf continued at Jeruſalem to 
look to the City. 2 
'Tryphon Soon atter this Tryphon, at the head of a conſide- 
en Table army, marched from Ptolemais to udza, hav- 


% 


ME mor'y, 


into judza. ing With him Jonathan as his priſoner. Simon, being 
| aware of his approach, headed his forces, and pro- 
ceeded to meet him, which he did on a mountain that 
overlooked the plain near the city of Adida. As 
ſoon as Tryphon ſaw the Jewiſh army, and under- 
food that Simon had been choten their leader, he 
thought ir moſt expedient to decline an engagement; 
and therefore reſolved, inſtcad ot force, to endeavour 
to obtaiſi his ends by deceit and ſtratagem. To effect 
this, he diſpatched one of his principal officers to Si- 
mon, with a meſlage to the following effect:“ That 
he had ſeized Jonathan only becauſc he owed an 
hundred talents to the king; but that, in caſe he 
would ſend the money, and Jonathan's two tons, 
as hoſtages for their father's fidelity, he would 
* again ſet him at liberty, fince he was only detained 
till the King's due ſhould be paid.“ Simon, ſuſpect- 
ing a deception intended by this meſſage, and yet 
thinking, if he refuſed the money as a ranſom, or the 
ſons as hoſtages, it might coſt his brother Jonathan 
his life, and that his death would of courſe be impu- 
ted to him, ſummoned a council of the principal peo- 
ple, to whom he intimated his ſuſpicion of treachery, 
ut obſerved, at the ſame time, that he thought 
it would be moſt proper to ſend both the young 
men and the money, as otherwite he might be 
thought indifferent with reſpect to the ſafety of his 
brother. | 
This being unanimouſly agreed to, the money and 


Tryphon hoſtages were accordingly zent to T'ryphen, who, in- 
neyof Sl. Itead of fulfilling his agreement, by delivering up 
mon by Jonathan, 'retained both him and his ſons: He then 


fraud, marched with his army up and down, ravaging the 


country, till he came at length to Dora, a city of 
Idumæa, with an intention to pals that way to * 
ſalem: but Simon watched his motions ſo clolely, as 

to prevent his carrying his deſign into execution. 
While Tryphon was on the way, he received in- 
telligence from Jeruſalem, that the garriſon was hard 
preſſed for want of proviſions, and that they earneſtly 
requeſted he would immediately hatten away to their 
relief. Upon this he ordered his horſe to be in rea- 
dineſs, as he determined to proceed, without delay, to 
Jeruſalem; but ſo deep a ſnow fell in the night; that 
the ways were covered, and impaſſable, eſpecially for 
the cavalry. Upon this diſappointmeht he decamped, 
returned to Ccelo-Syria, and paſſing through the 
Jonathan is COUNtry of Galaad, near the the city of Baſca, he baſely 
lain by or- Cauſed Jonathan to be Alain and buried there, and at- 

der of Try- terwards returned to Antioch. ng. 

ne In the mean time Simon was returned to Jeruſa- 
| lem, where, hearing of his brother Jonathan's death, 
and that he was buried at Baſca, in the land of Ga- 
laad, he ent tor his remains, which he depoſited in 
the ſcpalchre of his father, at Modin, and ordered a 
neyal mourning to be obſerved upon the occaſion. 
PINES. ewfter Wards! erected a ſtately monument over the 
ment ecet- @putchre;/ the whole of uch was of White marble, 
ed to his pliſhed, and curiouſly wrought with a variety of 
figures.” He raiſed allo ſeven pyramids for his father, 
mother, four brothers, and hiinſelt; one for each, a 
work of ſuch admirable ſtate and beauty, that it is to 
by ſeen to this day, and hath-the reputation of being 
an exquiſite piece. This may ſuffice to ſhew the care 
and zeal; of Simon, in doing due honour to his fa- 
mily, by ſo magnificent a monument, and parricularly 
to the memory of Jonathan, Who had now governed 
the people in quality both of prince and high. prieſt 
tor the ſpace of four years; his brother Sunon 
n him by the univerſal ſuſfrages! of the 

Pie. as. p ' Cite ' 
Simon ten- In the firſt year of his promotion he-freed chem 
der>tingular from the tribute formerly paid to the Macedonians, 
— and this was in the year 170 from the coming of Se- 
| leucus Nicanor to the kingdom of Syria. Simon had 
obtained ſuch elteem and authority among the peo- 
le, that they dated their writings, public and pri- 
vate, in iuch a year of Simon, the governor of the 
Jews, adding, “ and moſt deſerving patron of the 
* natron.” For under his adminiſtration all things 
ſucceeded well, both in war and peace, through the 


advantages he procured his friends, and the victories JI to death in the fourth year of his govern” A p 
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he obtained over the common enemy, deſtroying the 
cities of Gaza, Joppa, and Jamnia, and laying the 
citadelof Jerulalem level with the ground. He alſo 
took care to prevent inconveniencies in future, by 
putting it out of condition, either for annoying the 
town, or ſerving as a place ot refuge to fugitives or 
rebels. To this end he gave his advice to the dig- 
ging up and levelling ot the mountain itſelf that the 
caitle ſtood upon, 1o as to leave the temple the ad- 
vantage ot the higher ground. Upon this conſidera- 
tion he ſummoned an aſſembly of the people. and 
laid before them the damages they had ſuſtained from 
this caſtle, and the inconveniencies they might rea- 
ſonably expect from it in futute, if it ſhould ever fall 
into the hands of an enemy. This plain, but uit, 
mode of reatoning, wrought fo effectually on the 
multitude, that they unanimouſly approved the pur- 
pole of demoliſhing the mountain. They then im- 
mediately fell ro work, and phed it ſo inceſſantly, 
night and day, for three years, that, in the end, by 
means of indetatigable labour, they brought it under 
the command ot the temple. | 


CH AF: * All: 


Tryphon proceeds in his iniquitous practices. Simon forms 
an alliance with Antiochus deter. They expel Tryphon 
from Syria. He at length falls a victim to popular re- 
ſentment, and is put to death, 


GON after the taking of Demetrius Nicanor pri- Te- 
ſoner, Tryphon cavied his pupil, Antiochus, the e 
lon ot Alexander, to be ſecretly murdered, and a re- e uk 
port to be propagated, that he loſt his life by an un- al. 
lucky accident that happened in his exerciſes. This 

report being credited, the aſſaſſin, by his artifices and 
deceit, ſo wrought on the minds of the people, that 

they unanimouſly choſe him for their king, and |. g. 
placed him on the throne of Syria, alledging, that n « 
Demetrius was a priſoner to the Parthians, and that on. 
Antiochus would never forget the deſerters of his 
brother. | 5 

The baſe and perfidious Aten, having thus 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the throne of Syria, began to dil- 
play that turpitude of heart which had been diſtin- 
guiſhed while in a private character. His point was 
no ſooner gained than he threw off the maſk, and 
proved that the name of Tryphon (which ſignifies 2 
diſſolute wretch) was an epither he juſtly merited. 

His diſpoſition and conduct proved ſo diſagreeable to „ ,....., 
the ſoldiers in particular, that they deſerted in great þy eh. 
numbers, and went over to Cleopatra, the wife of de. 
Demetrius, who was at this time in retirement with „aun abe 
her children in Seleucia; while Antiechus (otherwiſe ger a» 
called Sorter, and the brother of Demetrius) was in wed & 
an obſcure fituation in Crete, inſomuch, that 1carce 
my egy dared to receive him, through fear ot 
ryphon. 

C — encouraged by the advice of her friends, 
and the appearance of the ſoldiers, ' who had deſerted 
from Tryphon, as well as urged by the fears ſhe had, 
left the people of Seleucia ſhould deliver up the place 
to the uturper, diſpatched a meſſenger to Antiochus 
Soter, offering him the crown of Syria, and, at the 
{ame time, making a propoſal of marriage. Antio- 
chus immediately embraced the tender, Both ot her 
kingdom and perſon; fo that, upon cloſing with Cleo- 
patra, 'rhe people flocked to him in ſueh numbers, 
that he toon found himfelt at the head of a very con- 
ſiderable army. With theſe forces he marched gm | 
Tryphon, overcame him in battle, drove him ny — Th 
Syria into Phœnicia, and at length pent him op in t e phon fro® 
ſtrong fortreſs of Dora. Antiochus then ſent am yen. 
baſſadors to Simon, the high- prieſt of the Jews, bebe Makes 
a treatyof amity and alliance. The terms were f * N kee vin 
accepted by Simon, who ſoon after ſent him a ſupply 1 
of money and proviſions for carrying on the 1 * | 
which was a ſervice at that time ſo acceptable to An. 
riochus, that he ranked him amongft the number * 
his beſt friends. The ſiege of Dora was carried 0 
tor ſometime, till, at length, Tryphon made _—_ 
cape, and, after flying from place to place, e — 
voured to ſhelter himſelf in Apamia, his place him | 
tivity; but an univerſal diſguſt prevailing again e 
among the inhabitants, they ſelzed him, and put nim 11 | 
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diſciplined, their towns and 


CHAP. XIII. 


Perfidy of Anticchus towards Simon, who baffles bim, 
and renews a league with the Romans, 


NTIOCHUS being of a covetous, and conſe- 
quently ungrateful, diſpoſition, was no looner 
fertied on the throne of Syria, than, forgetful of the 
ood offices Simon had done him, and the promiles 
he had made him in return, he lent an army, under 
the command of his general Cendebeus, to lay walte 
Judza, and ſeize upon his perſon. The thought of 
this bale perfidy, on the part of Antiochus, 1o irri- 
tated Simon, that, heedleſs ot the infirmities of age, 
witha juvenile reſolution, he made the neceſſary pre- 
parations for giving him a warm reception. Having 
aſſembled his forces, he diſpatched two diviſions of 
them under the command ot his two ſons, while him- 
jelf took a circle with the main body of the army, 
lanting ambuſcades in different parts of the country. 
or did he fail of ſucceſs in his attempts, for he foil- 
ed his treacherous foe in every encounter, and Juttly 
retaliated the injuries he had ſuſtained; after hic 
he renewed his alliance with the Romans, and led the 
reſt of his life in peace. 


HAP. XIV. 


Simon is treacherouſly murdered by Ptolemy, his ſon. in- 
law, who imprijons his wife and ſons. His ſon Hyr- 
canus is protectẽd by the inhabitants of Jeruſalem. 


WIEN Simon had been eight years governor of 
Judza, he was barbarouſly murdered by the 
treachery of his ſon-in-law, Ptolemy, whom he had 
This exe: 
crable villain, who was rich and ambitious, had laid 
a deſign for uſurping the government of J udæa to 
himſelf; but this could not well be done without the 
deſtruction of Simon and his family. Lo perpetrate 
the horrid deſign, he invited his jather- in-law to a feaſt, 
where, as he was regaling himſelt, unſuſpicious of 
danger, he cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated. He then 
made his wife, and twoot his ſons, pritoners, and ſent 
his ruffians in queſt of his third fon, John, (otherwile 
called Hyrcanus), to take him off, as they had done 
his tather; but Hyrcanus, being apprized of the de- 
ſign, went to a ſanctuary in 9 lew, where he 
was received with open arms by the multitude, 


8 the veneration they had for the memory of 
t 


his father, and their averſion to Ptolemy for his per- 
fidy, whom they bravely repulſed upon an attempt to 


enter at one gate, becauſe they had already received 
yrcanus at another. | 


CHAP XV. 


Hyrcanus is declared bigb-prieſt. Befieges Ptolemy in 
the caſtle of Dagon. 7 bp i of the — 


4c 
Pteolem 
\ HEN the fall of Simon was known at Jeruſa- 
lem, Hyrcanus was declared high-prieſt, and 
Prince of the Jews, in the place of his 2 whoſe 
death was univerſally lamented, and a general mourn- 
ing throughout the whole country was obſerved on 
the melancholy occaſion (a). 
The firſt thing Hyrcanus did, after he entered 
upon his office, was to offer up prayers and ſacrifices 
in due form, which being done, he made an expedi- 


= * 


1— TS 


(a) The author of the firſt book of Maccabees, in the en- 
comiums he beſtows on Simon, tells us, that he Sought the good 
of the nation in every thing, /o that his authority always pleaſed 
them well: that, during his adminiſtration, whilſt Syria, and 
other neighbouring kingdoms, were almoſt deſtroyed by wars, 


the Jews lived quie:ly, every man under his own vine and hg- 
tree, enjoyin 


holding, wit! 
Their trade w 
maritime pla 


pleaſure, the flowiſhing ſtate of their country, 
as 1ncreated by the reduction of Joppa, and other 
ces ; their territories enlarged, their armies well 
fortreſſes well garriſoned, their reli- 


Zion aud liberties fecured „their land freed from heathen ene- 


„without fear, the fruits of their labours, and be- 


| 


others of Hyrcanus, who are put to death iy 


we 
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tion againſt Ptolemy, who had retired to the caſtle of 
Dagon. The grand difficulty he met with, in the 
proſecution of this deſign, was to ſurmount a na- 
tural affection towards his mother and brethren, 
whom Ptolemy cauſed to be whipped, and otherwiſe 
publicly tormented, on the battlements, threatening 
to caſt them down headlong, unleſs he immediately 
raiſed the ſiege. This terrible menace abated the re- 
lolution of Hyrcanus, who thought, if he perſiſted in 
his attempt, the conlequence would be an aggrava— 
tion of cruelty to his relations. His mother, obſerv- 
ing his embarraſment, called aloud, urging him not 
to conſider the ſufferings of herſelt and ſons, but to 
avenge the injury his tamily had received, and ex- 
preſſed a willingnels to expire under the molt excru- 
ciating torments, on condition that the barbarous 
and unnatural tyrant, Ptolemy, ſhould mect with a 
puniſhment proportioned to the enormity of his guilt. 
This inſtance of fortitude and generolity animated 
Hyrcanus to make a vigorous aſſault; but oblerving 
that, in proportion to the force he exerted for re- 
ducing thetort, additional cruelty was exerciſed upon 
his mother, and his deſire of revenge yielding to 
ſilial tenderneſs, the ſiege was protracted till the com- 
ing on of the ſabbatical year, wherein the Jews were 
obliged to reſt; ſo that Ptolemy, by theſe means, be- 
ing delivered from the war and the ſiege, after put- 
ting to death the mother and brothers of Hyrcanus, 
withdrew to the tyrant Zeno, ſurnamed Cotyla, who, 


at that time, had uſurped to himſelf the city of Phila- 
delphia. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Antiochus makes war againſt Hyrcanus, who afterwards 
enters into a league with him. Antiochus is defeated 
ana flain, and ſucceeded on the throne of Syria by his 
brother Demetrius. 


. hangs jo ſtimulated by the diſappoint- 
| ments and diſgrace formerly brought on him by 
Simon, the father of Hyrcanus, made an inroad into 
Judza, in the tourth year of his reign, the firſt of 
the government of Hyrcanus, and the hundred and 
ſixty ſecond olympiad. Having firſt ravaged the 
country, he drove Hyrcanus into the city itlelt, di- 
viding his army into ſeven bodies round about it. 
The ſiege was carried on with great reſolution, and 
the defence of the place gallantly ſupported for ſome 
time. The camp was tor ſome time diſtreſſed tor 
want of water; but that defect was at length plenti- 
fully ſupplied by a great fall of rain. Upon a gene- 
ral ſurvey, they found the town moſt acceſſible upon 
the north ſide, and therefore directed their force 
principally to that quarter, raiſingan hundred turrets, 
of three {tories high, which were lined with ſoldiers 
to carry on the attack. They had likewiſe drawn a 
double circumvallation, of great length and depth 

to cut off the means of communication and relief. 
But this did not intimidate the detendants from mak- 
ing frequent ſallies, and doing execution, when they 
tound the aſſailants off their guard. If, indeed, they 
found them in a poſture to receive them, they could 
make good their retreat at pleaſure. Hyrcanus, diſ- 
cerning the inconvenience of retaining in the town 
many uſeleſs people, turned ſuch out, having taken 
care to ſeparate thoſe that were fit to bear arms; fo 
that between Antiochus, on the one hand, who ap 
ped them from going tarther, and Hyrcanus, on the 


other, who would not ſuffer them to go back, the 


poor wretches wandered about the walls, till many of 
them periſhed for want. | 2 


mies and Jewiſh apoſtates, and their friendſhip courted by all 
the nations about them, even by the Romans aud Lacedsmoni- 
ans. He obſerves farther, that this Simon was no leſs zealous 
for the {ervice of God, in extirpating apoſtacy, ſuperſtition, 
idolatry, and every thing elſe that was contrary to the laws of 
God: that he was a great protector of the true Iſraelites, and a 
friend to the poor; and that he reſtored the ſervice of the temple 
to its antient ſplendor, 
that the Jewiſh Sanhedrim ſhould think no dignity or honour, 
while he lived, nor no grief or lamentation, when he was dead, 
too great for a man of ſuch diſtinguiſhed merit. | 


It 
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It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, 
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It ſo fell out that it was now the feaſt of taberna- 
cles; ſo that thoſe who were within the town com- 
miſerated their condition, and received them again. 

Upon this occaſion the inhabitants addreſſed thein- 

lelves to Antiochus only to grant a truce tor ſeven 
Tnitance of days in honour of the ſolemnity, with which, from a 
* no * conſcientious motive, he immediately complied. Nor 

nuochus, . a . . 

did he only gratify them in their requeſt, but lent 
them tumptuous preſents for ſacrifices, ſuch as bulls 
with gilded horns, cups ot gold and ſilver, reple- 
niſhed with coſtly pertumes, and, in fine, treated them 
in a manner wholly the reverſe to that ot Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who, when he had taken the city, lacr1- 
ficed {wine upon the altar, and committed other abo- 
minable prophanations, in contempt of the religion, 
laws, and ceremonies of the Jews, which was the 
cauſe of an irreconcileable animoſity between that 
prince and our nation; whereas the preſent Antiochus 
obtained the ſurname of ** the Pious,“ in token ot 
the reverence he had for the ſacred rites ot religion. 
Hyrcanus Hyrcanus was induced, by this inſtanceot the king's 
ſolicits pri- Candour and moderation, to ſolicit him, by anembaily 
y >, tg on behalt ot the Jews, tor the liberty ot living one with 

another, according to the laws and cuſtoms ot their 

own country. The higher claſs of his ſubjects were 
tor the extirpation of the — as people who at- 
tected to be more holy than their neighbours, and 
prized themielves of a ſingularity of manners from 
the reſt of mankind. But the king, conceiving this 
peculiarity in their favour, could not be perſuaded 
to rigorous meaſures; but, on the contrary, ſent word 
back to Hy rcanus, that, upon condition the beſieged 
would deliver up their arms, undertake to pay tri 
bute for Joppa, and the reſt of the cities about Ju- 
da, and receive a garriſon into the town of his ap- 
wvintment, he was ready to put an end to the war. 

The Jews agreed to all the terms, but that of re- 

celving the garriſon, from a religious {cruple ot in- 
termixing with ſtrangers; and therefore propoſed, as 
ede A compolition for that article, to give the king hoſta- 
terms of ges for the performance of covenants, and five hun- 
2 dred talents over and above. The king accepted the 
cation, u propoſal; three hundred talents were depolited in part, 
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Antiochus 
the Pious. 


Aritiochus 


a league and the brother of H yrcanus ſent as one of the hoſ- 
with the tages. Upon the finiſhing of the treaty, Antiochus 
8 05 railed the ſiege and departed. * 
* Hyrcanus atter this cauſed the ſepulchre of David 
yreanus : . 
opens the to be opened, who excelled all other princes in opu- 


monument Jence, and took out of it three thouland talents for 
of David. his own uſe. With this ſum he railed mercenary 
troops, being the firſt of the nation that ever enter- 
tained.an army of ſtrangers. He then ratified the 
Accompa- league of friendſhip with Antiochus, invited him to 
nies Antio- a {ſplendid entertainment in the city, and accompa- 
— nied him with his auxiliaries to the Parthian war, as 
ws, we have it from the authority of Nicolaus of Damaſ- 
cus, who writes to the following purport : 
Antiochus, upon the routing of Indates, the 
** Parthian general, erected a triumphal arch upon 
Tetimony ©* the bank of the river Lycus, where he reſted two 
ol Nicolaus . days at the requeſt of Hyrcanus, a'Jew, being juſt 
e Damaſcus e at the time ot one of their feſtivals, upon which 
day he made a conſcience of travelling.” The ac- 
count of the hiſtorian is certainly authentic in this 
particular; for the teaſt of Pentecoſt fell out, at that 
time, to be juſt the next day after the ſabbach; and 
it is unlawfrul for us to travel upon either of theie 
two days. 
Antiochus at length came to an engagement with 


ales Arlaces, King of Parthia, in which he loſt both his 
battle with army and his life. His brother, Demetrius, ſucceed- 
Arſaces, ed to the kingdom of Syria, through tavour of Ar- 


laces, who treed him from captivity at the ſame 
time that Antiochus invaded his dominions of Par- 
thia. 
C6 AP. XM 
Hyrcanus mates an expedition againſt Syria. Forms a 
new alliance with the Romans. The death of Deme- 
metrius. Succeien and fate of Alexander. 


Hercanus 


the death of Antiochus, Hyrcanus 


, vw PON * * 0 * * * 
2 2 U marched immediately with his army into Syria, 


preſuming, as it atterwards proved, that he ſhould 
find the country in a deſerted, detencclets ſtate. In 
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the courſe of ſix months, with ſome difficulty, he 
took Medaba, and after that Semega, and other ad. 
jacent places. He then made himſelf maſter of Si. 
chem and Garizim, with the land of the Chuthites, 
where ſtood the temple which, by permiſſion of Alcx- 
ander, was built, aiter the modelot that at Jeruſalem, 
by Sanballat, one of his governors, to gratity his 
lon-in-law, Manafles, brother of Jaddus, the kigh- 
prieſt, as we have already related. This temple was 
deſerted rwo hundred years aiter it was built. 

Hyrcanus alio took ſeveral ſtrong places in Idu- 
mæa, as Adora and Mariſſa, and, at length, when he 
had ſubducd the whole province, iſſued a proclama- 
tion for all perlons to depart the land who would 
not ſubmit to circumciſion, ſo that, rather than aban 
don their native country, the inhabitants not only 
complicd in the point ot circumciſion, but in con- 
tormity to all other rites and ceremonies of the Jews, 
inlomuch, that they were reckoned in common with 
that nation. | 

Hy rcanus, being now about to renew a league with 
the Romans, tentanembaſly to the ſenate with letters 
upon that tubject. "Lhe letters being read and de- 
bated, a league was concluded upon according to the 
tollowing torm: 
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* Fanius, the ſon of Marcus Prætor, called a ſenate Decree of 
in the field ot Mars, on the eighth of the ides of the Ronan 
February. Preſent Lucius Manhus, the fon of Lu- 1 
**cius Mentina, and Caius Sempronius, the fon of Jess. 

** Caius Falerna, upon the buſineſs ot the embaſſy 
** of Simon, the ſon of Doſitheus, Apollonius, the 
** fon ot Alexander, and Diodorus, the jon of Jaſon, 
** perlons ot rank and probity, and deputed by the 
** nation of the Jews to treat about an alliance, and 
** other public matters, with the ſenate ot Rome. Be 
dit theretore agreed upon, that Joppa and the ports, 
** Gazara with the fountains, and other places that 
had been taken away by Antiochus, contrary to a 
* decree ot the ſenate, be all reſtored; and the king's 
** ſoldiers not to pats through that, or any other part 
* of the Roman territories, without permiſſion. T hat 
whatever had been done by Antiochus, in the late 
* war, bececlared void; and commiſſioners appointed 
to take an eſtimate ot what the people had tuffered 
in their lands and goods by his depredations, and 
to ſee reparation made for all loſſes.” | 
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Upon theſe conditions the ſenate was pleaſed to ac- 
cept ot the propoſals that were preſented them by 
theſe honourable perions in the name of their good 
triends and allies the people of the Jews. With re- 
ſpect to the returning an anſwer in form, they ſaid it 
thould be done at their firſt leiſure, and care taken 
that no injury ſhould be offered them in future. Fa- 
nius had orders likewiſe to furniſh the ambaſſadors 
with money, out ct the public treaſury, to defray the 
expences ot their return home, which he accordingly 
did, with recommendatory letters to all governors 
and officers in their way, for the lecurity and accom» 
modation of their paſſage. = | 

While the affairs of the Jews, under the conduct of 
Hyrcanus, went on in this Houriſhing condition, there 
was no want of diſpoſition in Demetrius to urge him * 
to hoſtilities, provided he could have relied on being nn, 
aided in his deſign. But he behaved in ſo tyrannicil to hu fegt 
a manner, and purſued 1uch wicked eourſes, that h 
became univerſally deteſted by his people, who, uni- 
ring in a conſpiracy againſt him, ſent. mellengers to 
Ptolemy Phyicon, king of Egypt, requeſting that 
he would tend them a deſcendant ot the houſe of Se- 
lkeucus, whom they would immediately inveſt with 
the ſovereignty. Protetay, who was no friend to 
Demetrius, readily complicd with the requeſt of the 
Syrians, to whom he ſent Alexander, ſurnamed Ze- 
bina, attended by a very conſiderable 5 1 In con- 
lequence of this a delperate battle took place, in 
which Demetrius being totally deleated, he fled to 
Prolemais, where his wife Cleopatra. then relided; 
not doubting but to find protection. In this, how- 
ever, he ſoon found himſelf miſtaken; for, on his 70 pi 
rival, he was denied entrance into the city, 10 that ne 
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betook himſelf for refuge to Tyre, where, falling ny ee 
the hands of his enemies, they firit made him a Pſi Zebi 
{oner, and then put him to death. 


Alexander Zebina being now poſſeſſed of the king 
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dom of Syria, entered into a league with Hyrca- 
nus, the high-prieſt, who was engaged, ſome time 
after, in a war with Antiochus Grypus, the fon of 
Demetrius; and a battle enſuing, Alexander was 
lain. Antiochus, by this means, obtained the king- 
dom of Syria; but was intimidated from making 
war upon the Jews, upon hearing that Antiochus 
Cyzicenus, his brocher, was, at that time, a - an 
army againſt him in the town of Cyzycus. Indeed, 
he was fully employed in making preparations to 
ſuſtain the repeated attacks from this brother, who 
rook his ſurname from the name of the place where 
he had his education. Antiochus Cyzicenus was 
the ſon of Antiochus Soter, who was detained pri- 
ſoner by the Parthians. Cleopatra, as betore ob- 
ſerved, had been wife to the two brothers, Deme- 
trius and Antiochus. Upon the coming of Antio- 
chus Cyzicenus into Syria, a perpetual animoſity 
ib, prevailed between the brothers, ſo that Hyrcanus en- 
4 the joyed an uninterrupted tranquillity; for, after the 
incre} of "death of Antiochus, he detached himſelf entirely 
kiouary- from the Macedonians, nor had he the leaſt concern 
with them, either as an ally or a ſubject. In the days 
of Alexander Zebina his affairs were 1n a proſperous 
ſtate; but more ſo in the reign of the two brothers; 
for, while they were annoying and harraſſing each 
other with perpetual hoſtilities, Hyrcanus had full 
poſſeſſion of Judza, and an opportunity of finding 
an ineſtimable mals of treaſure. His attention, in 
a word, was devoted to the promotion of the intereſt 
of his country, regardleſs of, and deſpiſing, the 
altercations, broils, and contentions, of the rival 
brothers, 
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CHAP. XVIL 


During the conteſt between the rival brothers, Antio- 
chus Grypus and Antiochus Cyzicenus, Hyrcanus 
takes and utterly demoliſhes Samaria. Hyrcanus at- 
taches himſelf to the eat of the Sadducees, and relin- 
quiſhes that of the Phariſees. His death. | 


1 conſequence of theſe diſturbances in Syria, 
Hyrcanus marched at the head of an army to 
the ſtrong city of Samaria, now called Sebaſte 
ſince it was rebuilt by Herod, of which we ſhall 
ſpeak in due time and place. He was 1o incenſed 
— the Samarians, for the indignities they had 
offered the people of Mariſſa, (a colony of the Jews, 
and confederate with them), that he determined to 
attack the place with the utmoſt vigour. Upon ſit- 
ting down before it, he begirt the town with a large 
ditch, and a double wall, of eighty furlongs com- 
„ pals; and gave the conduct of the ſiege to his two 
bana a. lons, Antigonus and Ariſtobulus. hough they 
«s, were both young, they proſecuted the undertakin 
with the judgment of experienced warriors, and dil- 
played the greateſt courage and magnanimity; inſo- 
much that the beſieged were ſo preſſed for want of 
proviſions as to be reduced to the neceſſity of eating 
carrion. In this diſtreſſed ſituation they applied for 
relief to Antiochus Cyzicenus, who came with the 
utmoſt haſte at their ma grow, but being routed by 
Ariſtobulus, and purſued by the brothers as far as 


vcythopolis, he with great difficulty eſcaped being 
aken. 
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The brothers then returned to Samaria, and 
orcing the people into the town again, renewed 
the ſicge, which cauſed them to repeat their appli- 

_ cations to Antiochus, who prevailed with Pto- 
lemy, ſurnamed Lathurus, for a ſupply of ſix thou- 
and men; but ſo much againſt the conſent of his 
mother, as to endanger the: loſs of his kingdom. 

Vith thele Egyptian auxiliaries Antiochus over- 
ſen and ravaged the whole country of Hyrcanus, 
© not having, at that time, a body of forces ſuſh- 
cient to cope with him. His grand point in view 
Vas to divert Hyrcanus from the proſecution of 
the ſiege. 
nh cr caſualties, he found his party, in a ſhort 
> 0 u:miniſhed, that he committed the conduct 
IN as Jewiſh war to his generals, Callimander and 

crates, and retired himſelf to Tripoli. Calli- 


mander, mou = courage than conduct, ventured 
No. 18. n dhe 


However, through ſurprizes, deſertions, 


— 
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on a raſh encounter, was immediately routed, and 
loſt his lite. Epicrates, from a principal of avarice, 
betrayed Scythopolis, and ſeveral adjacent towns, for 
money, to the Jews; ſo that all hopes of relieving 
Samaria were cut off. At length, after a ſiege of a 
year's continuance, which ſubjected the inhabitants 
to the greateſt diſtreſſes, it was ſurrendered to Hyr- 
canus, who gave orders for its total demolition; at- 
ter which he cauſed trenches to be dug in various parts 
acroſs the ground where it ſtood, that it might not 
be afterwards rebuilt. There prevailed a ſtrange, 
it not incredible, report, that, upon the day of the 
battle which the ſons of Hyrcanus had with Antio- 
chus Cyzicenus, it was revealed to him, as he was 
alone in the temple, in a ſupernatural manner, that 
his ſons ſhould obtain the victory. This he not 
only declared immediately to the multitude on his 


8 _ of the temple, but it was ſoon literally 


The affairs of the Jewiſh nation were now in a 
flouriſhing ſtate, not only in Jerufalem and through 
out Judæa, but in Alexandria, Egypt; and Cyprus: 
for queen Cleopatra, being at variance with her ſon 
Ptolemy, delegated the command of her troops to 
Chelcias and Ananias, the ſons of that Onias who 
erected the temple in the territory of Heliopolis, ac- 
cording to the model of that at Jeruſalem, as betore 
oblerved. I heſe two perſons were the queen's chief 
counſellors, according to the atteſtation of Strabo, 
the Cappadocian, who writes, that Great num- 
bers of thoſe that either came formerly with us to 
Cyprus, or were ſent thither afterwards by Cleo- 
4 Patra, immediately quitted the intereſt of thequeen, 
© and went over to Prolemy; only the Jews, that 
„ were of the party of Onias, ſtood firm, from the 

reverence they paid the queen on account of the 
reſpect ſhe ſhewed to Chelcias and Ananias, their 
triends and countrymen.” | 


The proſperous ſtate of affairs, however, drew upon 
Hyrcanus, in a great meaſure, the envy of the Jews, 
and particulary the Phariſees, a prevailing fect 
amongſt them. The authority of theſe people was ſo 
great, from their pretence to extraordinary ſtrictneſs 
in religion, that they obtained the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed reputation and intereſt amongſt the multitude, 
whoſe conduct they could direct even in oppoſition 
to the ſentiments of the high-prieſt, and the heads 
of the nation. Hyrcanus, 4 been educated 
among this ſect, and being fearful leaſt their popu- 
larity might, in time, produce ſome diſagreeable con- 
ſequences, uſed various means to gain their eſteem. 
Among other meaſures to effect this, he one day in- 
vited ſeveral of their leading men to a ſplendid enter- 
tainment, and, when his hoſpitality had cauſed a cir- 
culation of good humour, he aroſe from his ſeat, and 
thus addrefled them: ©* Since, my good friends, I 
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„ profeſs your principles, it is ſcarcely neceſſary to 


* obſerve, that my moſt ſanguine wiſh is to render 
* myſelf acceptable ro the 3 by obſerving 
« ſtrict juſtice to my neighbour. If I have violated 
* my duty, it is your buſineſs to admoniſh me; and it 
* ſhallbe mine to effect a reformation in my conduct.“ 


As ſoon as Hyrcanus had finiſhed this addreſs, 
the majority of the company gave him due applaule, 
as a brave man, and worthy governor. But one of 
the gueſts, named Eleazar, a man of a malignant 


_ diſpoſition, who had been hitherto ſilent, now aroſe, 


and deliberately addreſſed Hyrcanus as follows: 
„Having declared yourſelf an advocate for truth 
and plain dealing, you cannot be offended if I 
recommend a reſignation of the high prieſthood, 
and that you apply yourſelf only to the diſcharge 
of your authority.” Surprized at this, Hyrcanus 
aſked Eleazar what reaſon he had for giving him 
ſuch advice. Becauſe (replied the other) we are 
* aſſured, from authentic teſtimony, that, in the days 
* of Antiochus Epiphanes, your mother was a cap- 

tive taken in the wars, and being therefore che ſon 
of a ſtrange woman, you are incapable of the of- 
fice and dignity of high - prieſt.“ 


As this allegation was known to be totally void 
of truth, the company reſented it with juſt indig- 
nation; and 5 72 himſelf was ſo exaſperated, 


that 


Sarcaſtic 

addreſs of 
Eleazar to 
Hyrcanugg 
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that he vowed revenge againſt the perſon who had 
Jonathan, a uttered ſo bale a calumny. While he was in this 
Sadaucee;, difpolition, one Jonathan, an intimate friend ot his, 
Hvricanus (but a zealous Sadducee), took the opportunity or 
againſt the Endeavouring to prejudice Hyrcanus againit the 
Phariſees. whole ſect of the Phariſees. To this end he lug- 
gelted to him, that it was not the ſingle act of Elea- 
zar, but a thing concerted by the whole party; that 
Eleazar, in ſpeaking it out, delivered the ſentiments 
ot the reſt; and that the truth of his obſervation 
would be confirmed, on demanding what puniſhment 
was due to a man who had uttered o icandalous a 
detamation of the character of the prince and high- 
prieſt of his nation, 

Hyrcanus took the advice of his friend Jona- 
than, and contulting the leaders ot the Fhariſces 
what puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on the calum- 
niator, they returned tor antwer, “ That, being a 
* people inclined to mercy, they did not adjudge 
* detamation to be an offence deſerving death; and 
* that they were of opinion, impriſonment and 
* {courging would be tufficient penalty.” This 
aniwer tully convinced Hyrcanus that what, Jo- 
nathan had ſuggeſted was true; and, from that very 
moment, he became a mortal enemy to the Whole 
ſect of the Phariſees, abrogated their traditional 
conſtitutions, and enjoined a penalty on all who 
ſhould oblerve them; at the fame time renouncing 
and adopes their party, and going over to that of the Sadducees. 
thoſe of the This was the ſource of that diſrepute in which 
Sadducees. he and his ſons were atterwards held by the mul- 

_— as will appear in due order ot time and 
place, 


It is here proper to obſerve, that the Phariſees 
: had mens traditions handed down from father to 
The point ſon, which are not to be found amonglt the laws of 


in diipure. | Moles; and that theſe tranlactions are rejected by 


—_—____WtM 


Hyrcanus 
rehounces 
the doc- 
trines of the 
Pharitces, 


ſect of Pha- the Sadducces, from a pertuaſion that only the writ- 


ten laws are authoritative and binding. This, 
then, is the grand ſubject of controverly between 
the two parties; the Sadducees being ſupported by 
the great and opulent, and the Pharitees by the mul- 
titude. | 


Hyrcanus, having adjuſted the late diſſention, 
enjoyed the remaining part of his lite in uninter- 
rupted peace and happincis. Atter holding the ad- 
miniſtration ot all public affairs, both civil and ec- 
cleſiaſtical, for the ſpace of thirty-one years, he paid 
the debt of nature, and left behind him five ſons. 
He was eſteemed by the wile diſpoſer of all events, 
and giver of all good gifts, worthy of three eminent 
dignities; the civil government of the Jews, the 
high prieſthood, and the ſpirit of prophecy, which 
lait appeared from a Divine revelation, that his two 
eldeſt ſons ſhould not long enjoy the government 
after the death of their tather; and his prediction 
was verified in the event. 


Hyrcanus was a moſt excellent governor, and, 
from his prudent conduct, obtained more privileges 
for the Jews than they had ever enjoyed ſince the 
Babyloniſh captivity. He was a man of the ſtricteſt 
probity, and adminiſtered juſtice with ſuch impar- 
tiality, as to acquire the general eſteem of the people; 
{o that he lived reſpected, and died lamented. 


riſees and 
Sadducecs, 


Death and 
charaQer of 
Hyrcanus, 


CHAT. . 
Ariſtcbulus, the eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor of Hyrcanus, af- 


ter exerciſing the moſt horrid and unnatural barbari- 
ties, and perpetrating the murders of his mother and 
brother Antigonus, expires in all the horrors of con- 
ſcience, having reigned only one year. 


| O the death of Hyrcanus, his eldeſt fon, Arif- 
r tobulus, ſucceeded him, and determining to 
bum che title Change the form of government, put a crown on his 
and autho- head, and aflumed the title and dignity of king. 
rity ot King. This happened 4$1 years and three months after the 
return of the Jews from the captivity of Babylon. 
Ariſtobulus, though naturally of a cruel, ſuſpicious 
diſpoſition, proteſled, on his acceſſion, ſo particular 
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ment; but his mother, whom he conſidered as a 
kind of rival in the tovereignty, (Hyrcanus having His eu. 


left her all he could poſſibiy confer), he ordereq tes jy, 
into clole confinement, and conſigned his three NY 
mags 


OT) a 
Itch, 


younger brothers to the fame fate. His cruelty, in h 
hort, was 1o horrid and unnatural, that he cauſed 
his mother to be ſtarved to death in her confinement; 
and atterwards lacrifticed the lite of his favourite 
brother, upon malignant and groundleſs infinua- 
tions. It was, indeed, tome time before he would 
credit thoſe malicious reports, through the affection 

he bore tor Antigonus, and a ſuſpicion he enter- 
tained, that they arole trom envy and malevolence, 
Antigonus, returning from an expedttion, on which 

he had been ſent by his brother, juit upon the ſo- 
lemnity ot the feaſt of tabernacles, and hearing that 
Ariſtobulus was dangerouſly inditpoſed, went up to 
the temptc, attended by his guards in great ſtate, in 
order to offer up prayers tor the reſtoration of his 
brother's health. 


This being made known to the enemies of An- 
tigonus, they immediately repaired to the king, tel- 
ling him it was high time to lock to himicit; chat 
his brother was gone up to the temple, in a dreis, and 
with a retinue, tar from becoming a private man; 
and that, in all probability, it would not be long 
before he would come with a troop ot armed ſoldiers, 
and, by dint of force, diveſt him ot his crown. 
Ariſtobulus did not give credit to all that was 
reported concerning his brother; but yet ſuppo- 
ling there might be ſome foundation tor a part, 
he adopted ſuch meaſures for providing for his 
laiety, as he thought might elude ſuſpicion of his 
being apprehenſive of danger. As a neceſſary pre- 
caution, theretore, he ſent a meſſenger to his bro- 
ther, with orders that he ſhould put off his armour, 
and come to him; concluding, then it, purſuant to 
his requiſition, he came unarmed, there was no miſ- 
chief intended; but that if he did otherwiſe, there 
might be ſome truth in what had been ſaid. Be- 
| fore he diſpatched the meſſenger to Antigonus, he 
ardered his guards to be placed in a ſubterrancous 
paſſage that led from the palace to the temple, to 
watch his brother in his paſſage; and if he came 
without arms, to ſuffer him to pals unmoleſted; but 
it otherwiſe, inſtantly to put him to death. But the T* 
queen, and the reſt of the conſpirators, tampered c 
with the meſſenger, and prevailed with him to tel] wit 
Antigonus, on the contrary, that the king, being in- 
tormed of his having an elegant ſuit of armour, was 
deſirous of ſeeing it, and therefore requited that he 
would come to him fully equipped in his martial 
attire. Antigonus, depending on the good faith of 
his brother, and ſuſpecting no treachery, immedi- 
ately left the temple, compleatly armed, as the meſ- 
ſenger found him, in obedience (as he thought) to 
the king's commands. Upon his'coming to a place 
called the Tower of Straton, the guards, which were 
Tanga there to watch him in his paſſage, fell on 1. 
im, and put him to death. This diſaſter may ſuf- 
fice to ſhew the power of calumny on the human 
mind, and prove that good diſpoſitions may be cor. 
rupted by its internal ſuggeſtions. But the mo 
extraordinary circumſtance that attended it was the 
prediction of one Judas, a famous prophet of thole 
tirhes, whoſe prelages never failed. This Judas, 
as he ſaw Antigonus coming to the temple, exclaim- 
ed among his diſciples, that he was now weary o 
his lite; for Antigonus, whoſe death he had pre- . 
laged upon that very day at Straton's Tower, Was das 
yet alrve, the place being ſix hundred furlongs ON, ju 
and the day more than halt ſpent, ſo that e had 
loſt his reputation of a prophet tor ever. While he 
was in this ſtate of perplexity, the news arrived ot 
Antigonus being lain in a ſubtetraneous paſſage 
under the tower. This was called Straton's 1 0Wer 
as well as that upon the coaſt, which was atterwar 
known by the name of Cæſarea; and this event 11) 
reconciled the mind of the prophet. +. 


When Ariſtobulus heard that his commands Were 
executed in the death of his brother, he was ſeized a 
with a conſcientious. remorſe; The horrors of 1 — 
mind increaſed the diſtemper of his, body, and 0 15 
great were both, that he could find mo calc for 


einge 


chene. 


a regard tor his next brother, Antigonus, that he 
admitted him as a kind of partner in the govern- 


One, nor any cure for the other. 81 At 
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Book XIII. 
At length, 


jolent vomiting ot blood, | 
— conveying ſome of the blood away in a veſlel, 
he ſpilt a part of it on the very ſpot where Antigo- 


his agonies increaſing, he fell into a 
As one of the ſervants 


had been {lain, and where the ſtains of his blood 
were fil to be perceived. The ſpectators, imagin- 
ing this to be the effect of deſign, ſo loudly expreſſed 
their ſurprize as to be overheard by the king, who 
inſtantly enquired the cauſe. But as he became 
anxious to be informed, the people about him were 
the more defirous of concealing it. However, by 
the force of threats and entreaties, he at length pre- 
vailed on them to tell him; bur his defire was no 
ſooner complied with, than ſhedding abundance of 
tears, and tetching a deep ſigh, he broke into the 
tollowing exclamation. 


« The all-ſceing Power hath detected my 1n1- 
« quity, and my brother's murder hath called down 
« the vengeance of heaven upon me. How long 
aritobutus 4 ſhall 1 hold that lite which is lorteited to the bloo 
un (4 of a mother and a brother? Rather, why do I 
+" not expire on a ſudden, than thus yield my lite 
« drop by drop, as if the ſcvereſt puniſhment was 
« jnadequate to my guilt?” With theſe words he 
gave up the ghoſt, having governed only one year, 
under the ſurname of Phiſellen, that is to ſay, a 
Lover of the Greeks. He did his country ſome 
ſervices, made war upon Iturza, and annexed a con- 
ſiderable part of it to the territory of Judza, com- 
ling the people, upon path of baniſhmenr, to 
* in conformity to the religious rites and cuſtoms 
of the Jews. His character is thus briefly deſcribed 
by Strabo, in the name of "Timagenes: ** He was 
a man of candour, and, in many reſpects, a friend 
to the Jews; for he enlarged their juriſdiction Dy 
© annexing, to it Ituræa, uniting the people allo with 
one common bond of circumciſion,” 


CHAP. XX. 


Alexander, on his acceſſion to the throne, befieges Plole- 
mais. Quits the ſiege, and carries on a public plan, 
with reſpett to an affected attachment 10 the intereſts 
both & Cleopatra and Ptolemy. Ptolemy inveſts Pto- 
lemais, and takes the city of Aſſochis by aſſault. 


RISTOBULUS was ſucceeded on the throne 
A by his brother, Alexander Jannæus, who had 
n kept in priſon during the whole of the late 
reign; but, on the deceale of Ariſtobulus, his wife, 
Salome (Þy the Greeks called Alexandra), releafed 
him and his two brothers from confinement, and ad- 
vanced Alexander, being the eldeſt, to the regal dig- 
nity. It was the misfortune of Alexander to incur 
his father's averſion almoſt as ſoon as he was born, 
which was imputed to the following cauſe. Hyrca- 
nus had a viſion one night, from which he obtained 
information, upon enquiry, that Alexander ſhould 
ſucceed him in his government; and the information 
was conveyed by a lively repreſentation of the figure 
ot his ſucceſſor. Ariſtobulus and Antigonus, being 
his favourites, and Hyrcanus — that neither 
of them was deſigned by this figure, he applied it to 
Alexander, under the double mortification both of 
his crown and his fortune falling to a younger ſon. 
Alexander, upon this account, was ſent for educa- 
tion into Galilee; but the event, however, anſwered 
the prediction for Alexander, upon the death of 
Ariſtobulus, entered upon the adminiſtration, and 
taking off one of his brothers that would have ſup- 
planted him, treated the other with great honour, 
though in the contented ſtate of a private life. 


As ſoon as Alexander had ſettled the affairs of 
ate, he marched with an army to Ptolemais, and 
WM MerUng with the enemy, a deſperate battle enſued, 
* which Alexander proved victorious, beat the 
einen ENEMY into the town, and then ſhut them up in it. 
„ Pro» There Was only this place and Gaza, of all the ſea- 
* coaſt towns, that ſtood out, beſide Dora and the 
ower of Straton, which was in the hands of Zoilus. 
\ntiochus Philometor, and his brother, Antiochus 
YZicenus, were ſo waſted with the war, in which 


Silome, the 
ie of Arti- 
Nobulus, 
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they were engaged with each other, that the people | 
of Ptolemais could expect no relief from either. 


OF THE JEWS. 


Zoilus watched an opportunity for making an ad- 
vantage of theſe diviſions, and ſent the inhabitants 
of Ptolemais ſome occaſional aſſiſtance. 


The beſieged, in fine, had no hopes of relief, but f | 
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from Egy tz and their principal dependance WAS The people 
upon Ptolemy Lathurus, who, having been com- of Prole- 
pelled to evacuate his kingdom by his mother Cleo- Pas apply 
patra, had retired to Cyprus, They accordingly © Plemy 
lent ambaſſadors to Ptolemy, wmutting his aſſiſt- Lachurus. 
ance againſt Alexander; at bs ſame time afſuring 

him, there was every reaſon to believe the inhabi- 

tants both of Gaza and Ptolemais would declare in 

his tavour on his entering Syria; and that he would 

be ſupported by Zoilus, the Sidonians, and other 
neighbouring people. The king was to elated with 

theſe aſſurances, that he lent word, by the ambaſſa- 

dors, he would immediately comply with their re- 

ut and. accordingly gave orders for all poſſible 


ilpatch ro be made in the equipment of a fleet for 
this enterprize. 


While this buſineſs was executing, one Demæne- 
tus, a man of conliderable intereſt with the citizens 
ot Ptolemais, reflecting, that the ſteps they had taken 
might be productive of ill conſequences, aſſembled 
the people, whom he addreſſed to this effect: 


** The point in queſtion (ſaid he) is, whether it 
will be molt eligible to abide the event of the 
war, or to accept of the relief we have requeſted : Pemænetue 
** for, if we put ourſelves under the protection of. d pe 
** Ptolemy, inevitable ſlavery mult be the conſe- from treats 
** quence. Danger is alſo greatly to be apprehended ing with 
* trom Egypt; for it is not to be imagined that Pe. 
** Cleopatra will remain inactive, while Ftolemy is 
preparing for war. She will ſend a powerful army 
to purſue and attack him unprepared. Belides, 
the queen is determined to drive him out of 
* Cyprus; and when ſhe finds him engaged in 
** {trengthening his intereſt with the neighbouring 
„ provinces, .ſhe will ſeize the opportunity to effect 

er purpoſe. To give the argument another 
turn, let us ſuppoſe that Ptolemy will be driven 
„back to Cyprus; we ſhall then be left without 
* ſuccour, and he will have dangers to encounter 
that he may not at preſent apprehend.” 


cc 
cc 


This addreſs deſtroyed the hopes that had been 
entertained by the 7 — of the tuccels of their em- 
baſſy, and of which Ptolemy was informed during 
his paſſage: but, notwithſtanding this, he re- 
ſolved to proceed on his voyage, and engage in the 
enterprize to which: he had been invited. He con- 
tinued his courſe to Sicamin, where he landed his 
forces, which conſiſted of about thirty thouſand Ptolemy is 
horſe and foot, and adyanced at the head of them mne. 
towards Ptolemais. When he came within ſome uu t 
diſtance of the a he diſpatched ambaſſadors to Ptolemais. 
inform them of his arrival and ſituation; bur, to his 
great ſurprize, they refuſed to receive the meſſage, 
or hold any intercourſe either with him or his 
agents. 


This diſappointment greatly embarraſſed Pto- 
lemy, who, while he was conſidering what meaſures 
to purſue, received a meſſage from Zoilus, and the 
people of Gaza, requeſting that he would immedi- 
ately come to their aſſiſtance againſt Alexander, who 
was committing great depredations in their territo- 


ries, and whole forces were too powerful for them ta 
ſubdue. | 


This ſolicitation was very agreeable to Ptolemy, 
who immediately marched. his army to their relief; 
but Alexander, not thinking it adviſeable to hazard 
an engagement with them, withdrew his army, and 
placed them in winter quarters. But though A had 
raiſed the ſiege, and withdrawn all his troops, he 
knew he was unable to cope with Ptolemy, and 
therefore thought of effecting that by policy which 
he could not by force. To this purpoſe he entered 
into a treaty with * v6 engaging ro pay him 
tour hundred talents of filver, on condition that he 


mou deliver Zoilus and his territories into his 
ands. | 


This Ptolemy Lathurus agreed to do, and accord- 
ingly ſoon after got Zoilus into his cuſtody q but 
| eng 
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being informed that, at this very time, Alexander 
was clandeſtinely treating with Cleopatra, to bring 
her upon him with all her forces, he looked upon 
the covenant as void, and inſtantly laid ſiege to Pto- 
lemais, where the gates were ſhur againſt him. Upon 
Ptolemy in- this he divided his army, leaving one part before the 
nn. town to carry on the ſiege, and marched off himſelf 
with theremainder to lay waſtethe country of ]Judza. 
Alexander, on the other hand, to counteract the 
deſign of Ptolemy, levied an army of his own peo- 
ple, ( ſome ſay of fifty, and others of eighty, thouſand 
men,) and with it advanced againit the enemy; 
Takes Aſſo- while Ptolemy, in the mean time, taking the advan- 
222 tage of a ſabbath . day, fell upon Aſſochis, a city of 
Galilee, and took it by aſſault, with ten thouſand 
priſoners, and an immenſe booty. 


CG HAP XXI. 


Ptolemy Lathurus defeats Alexander, «who is afterwards 
joined by Cleopatra. Ptolemy driven out of Egypt. 
Ptolemais taken by aſſault. A horrid maſſacre at 
Gaza. Rebellion of the Jews againſt Alexander. 


AVING ſubdued Aſſochis, Ptolemy, elated with 

ſucceſs, made an aſſault upon Sepphoris, a 

Ptolemy is — not far diſtant from that which was deſtroyed, 
repulſed at but, in this attempt, he was deteated, and fuſtained 
Sepphoris. great Joſs. He then led his army againſt Alexander, 
whom he found in the neighbourhood of Aſophus, 

near the river Jordan, and encamped juſt over 

again the enemy. Alexander had in his van eight 
thouſand of thole they called Hecatontomachi. 

Theſe were all armed with brazen bucklers, as 

were alſo ſome of Ptolemy's men in thg front; 

but the generality of them not being ſo well armed 

as their adverſaries, were rather diſinclined to come 

to an engagement. Philoſtephanus, however, a man 

of great military {kill and experience, and the chief 

officer under Ptolemy, gave them all poſſible: encou- 
ragement, telling them, if they behaved courageouſly, 

there was no doubt of their ſucceſs againſt the 

enemy. The firſt word of command was to paſs 

the river that parted the two armies, which Alex- 

ander did not attempt to oppoſe, in confidence of 

The tuo victory, if he could but engage them with the river 
armies come behind, to cut off the retreat. When the two ar- 
to con. mies met a moſt deſperate battle enſued, which, for 
ſome time, was ſuſtained with great bravery by both 

parties, and with doubtful ſucceſs. At length, on 

a body of Ptolemy's troops giving way, victory 

leemed to incline to Alexander; but Philoſtephanus 

coming to their relief with a ſeaſonable reinforce- 

ment, the . were entirely routed, with great 
ſlaughter. Some relate that thirty thouſand men 

were ſlain in that battle: but, according to Tima- 

genes, in his hiſtory, the number amounted to fifty 

The Jews Thouland, The reſt were either taken priſoners, or 
are defcated Compelled to ſave themſelves by a precipitate 


tlight. 


After this carnage Ptolemy went to ſome villages 
belonging to the Jews, and commanded his ſoldiers 
to murder the women and children, and then put 
their bodies into veſſels of water, which were to be 
placed over fires. He is ſaid to have had recourſe 
to this bloody device in order to ſtrike terror into 
thoſe who had eſcaped by flight, by making them 
think that his army was accuſtomed to teed on the 


aide , fleth of the enemy. This horrid tranſaction is con- 

Pulcay, firmed by the joint teſtimony of Strabo, and Nico- 
laus of Damalcus. The ſame forces allo took Pto- 
lemais by torce. 

Cleopatra now became ſo ſenſible of the overgrown 
power of her ſon, trom the reduction of Gaza, and 
the laying waſte of Judæa, that ſhe thought it ne- 
ceſſary to curb his ambition, which might prompt 
him to attempt the invaſion of Egypt. Upon this 

Cleopatra precaution ſhe muſtered, with the utmolt expedition, 
_— 5 all the force ſhe could poſſibly raiſe, both naval 


parations to and N conſtituting Chelcias and Ananias, 
oppoſe Pto- two Jews, her commanders in chief of the diſtinct 
. departments. She ſent the greateſt part of her trea- 

ſure, with her laſt will and teſtament, and her grand- 
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children, to the iſle of Coas, and ordered a powerful — 


laughter 
doth of the 


fleet into Phœnicia to keep that province in awe, p ;nhabitants f 
while ſhe herſelf proceeded to Ptolemais, and being — — * t 
refuſed admittance, laid ſiege to the city. Jews. 0 
Ptolemy receiving intelligence of this, quitted C 
Syria, and haſtened into Egypt, imagining that, ar- C 
riving ſo unexpectedly, and in the ablence ot the » 
queen, he ſhould find the country in a defenceleis * 
itate; but he was much diſappointed in his expecta- 0 
tion. At this time Cleopatra had the misfortune to ſt 
loſe Chelcias, one of her generals, as he was in pur- tl 
luit of Ptolemy in Cœlo-Syria. 4 
When Cleopatra heard of Ptolemy's miſcarriage te 
in his attempt upon Egypt, ſhe ſent a ſtrong de- al 
tachment atter him, which drove him out or the to 
country, and forced him to return, and take up his 
winter quarters in Gaza; while ſhe, in the mean 7,..;, : 
time, took the city and garriſon of Ptolemais by al. city a Andochus cle 
lault. Upon this Alexander repaired to her with "i. * 
many valuable preſents, and was kindly received by + 
the queen, who conſidered him as an unhappy prince, _ 
who, under the pertecution and oppreſſion of a com- Ty 
mon enemy, had fled to her for protection. Some of * —— 
her counſellors adviſed her to embrace this oppor- e «.; — 10 
tunity of ſeizing both on Alexander and his domi- and liver 3 lan. A 
nions: but this motion was warmly oppoſed by e 
Ananias, who repreſented to her the great danger, f =. le 
as well as injuſtice, of ſuch a procedure, Which death upon 1 
would be deemed a violation of the laws of hoſpi- . — 
tality and common faith, as well as incur the ill- 10 n 
will of every Jew upon the face of the earth that — 
had the intereſt of his country at heart. The queen ſub 
was ſo pleaſed with the plain dealing of Anamas in Cn th | 
this caſe, that ſhe not only forbore every rigour to- n 8 | 
wards Alexander, but entered into a league of Alun, po | 
friendſhip with him at Scythopolis, a city of Cœlo- 5 
Syria. Alexander \ 
Alexander, thus delivered from the power, and gde 2 
conſequently the fear, of Ptolemy, made an expedi- int Cel rang wit] 
tion into Cœlo-Syria, where, after a ten months liege, $1 — Aft 
he took Gadar, and after that Amathus, a very mentof _ 
ſtrong fortreſs belonging to the inhabitants above | 8 - 
Jorcan; the place where Theodotus, the fon of |! Den 
eno, in the fury of revenge, fell upon the Jews by Das 
ſurprize, cut off ten thoutand of their men, and +, 1 10 
took Alexander's baggage. But this unexpected (and jen 1 
diſaſter did not divert him from his deſign upon Ra- «t*! the ( 
phia, a ſea-coaſt town, and Athedon, which was af- “ with 
terwards, by Herod, called Aggripiades, both which hone 
he reduced by force. | deſce 
Ptolemy, by this time, had left Gaza, and retired trius 
to 3 Cleopatra had alſo returned to Egypt; A 
ſo that Alexander took the occaſion of revenging =" thing 
himſelt upon the people of Gaza, for calling in Pto- Cu. expe, 
lemy to their ſuccour, and therefore laid ſiege to duct 
the town, and, at the ſame time, harraſſed their coun- A fea; they 
try. While Alexander was before the place, Apol- 2 hap 
lodotus, their commander, made adeſperate fally, one celeb 
night, with two thouſand mercenaries, and ten thou- 2 was 
ſand of the citizens, well armed, upon the camp of a and: 
the Jews. During the night the beſieged prevailed, ander 
upon an apprehenſion of the enemy, that they were den igh 
attacked by Ptolemy. But when day-light appear- citror 
ed, and freed them from that apprehenſion, the angu 
Jews rallied, and ſo furiouſly charged the garriſon, to £c 
that they deſtroyed a thouſand of their men. Not- fices. 
withſtanding this defeat, the people of Gaza were gree 


determined to encounter all difficulties of number, 
force, nay famine itſelf, rather than ſubmit to 
enemy. They were encouraged to perſiſt in this re- 
ſolution by Aretas, an Arabian prince, who had pro- 
miſed to come at the head of a large body of forces 
to their aſſiſtance; but, before his arrival with the 
ſupply, the place was reduced, through the bale 
treachery of Lyſimachus, brother to Apollodotus, 
who, envying the credit and eſteem he had ſo juſtly 
acquired by his defence of the place, firſt cauſed n 
him to be lain, and then delivered up the city: de un 
Alexander. This prince, on his firſt entrance, afſectrrt 
ed a degree of moderation and lenity; but the Very 
appearance ſoon vaniſhed; for he turned his ſoldiers 
looſe among the people, with a commiſſion at large, 
to kill, burn, and deſtroy at pleaſure; ſo that We 
moſt dreadful ſcenes of barbarity took place _ 
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e to have no quarter, ſtood upon their de- 
_—_ badge ws ſold their Foes at 10 dear a rate, that, in 
e the general carnage, Alexander loſt nearly as many 
of his own men as he killed of the enemy, Some 
of the inhabitants ſet fire to their own houſes, that 
they might not be plundered by the enemy; and tome 
went even ſo far as to lay violent hands upon their 
wives and children, chooling rather that they ſhould 
die in treedom than live in bondage. The magi- 
{tracy of the town happened to be in council when 
theſe barbarous troops entered; and the lenators, to 
the number of five hundred, retired to the temple 
of Apollo for ſanctuary; but they were all ſlaugh- 
tered to a man: the town was lacked and levelled; 
and Alexander, after a year ſpent betore it, returned 
to Jeruſalem. 


During theſe tranſactions ſome material revolu- 
tions — place in the court of Syria. The firſt 
Lede vas the death of Antiochus, otherwite called Gry- 
ON ad is phus, who was aſſaſſinated by the treachery of He- 
tucceeded fac lean, in the torty-fitth year of his lite, and nine 
„bea and twentieth of his reign. His fon Seleucus, who 
* {ucceeded him, ſoon after his acceſſion, waged war 
Antiochus with his uncle Antiochus, called Cyzicenus, whom 
ce he defeated in battle, and afterwards put to death. 
wa. After his deceale his fon Antiochus, ſurnamed Eu- 
nfo lebes, being greatly beloved by the people, was 
weages his crowned at Arad, immediately made war upon Se- 
death upon Jeycus, detcated, and drove him out of Syria. Se- 
Ke. Jeucus fled for ſafety to Cilicia, where, in requital 
for the inhoſpitable reception he met with, he treat- 
ed the inhabitants with the greateſt tyranny, and 
ſubjected them to enormous taxes, 10 that, incenſed 
thereby to the higheſt degree, they ſet hre to the 
palace, and he, with his attendants, periſhed in the 
flames. 


W hile Antiochus Cyzicenus was in poſſeſſion of 
the government of Syria, there was another Antio- 


and the 
Jews. 


eden in With him, in which he loſt his life and his army, 

the govern- After this his brother Philip took the crown, and 

deutet governed part of Syria. Ptolemy Lathurus, upon 

"9% this, ſent for his fourth brother from Guidus, called 

Demetrius Eucærus, and conſtituted him king of 

Damaſcus. Antiochus maintained a powerful op- 

ſition to thele brothers for the time he lived; but, 

ing called to the aſſiſtance of Laodice, queen ot 

the 8 he was lain in the field of battle, 

with his {word in his hand, and fell like a man ot 

honour. After his death the government of Syria 

deſcended to his own brothers, Philip and Deme- 
trius. 


Alexander, on his return to Jeruſalem, found 
things in a very different ſituation to what he had 
expected; for the people, being incenſed at his con- 
duct, were ripe for an open rebellion, of which 

A thun they very ſoon gave him ample demonſtration. It 
wit happened, ſoon after his return, to be the time for 
Aczander. cele * the feaſt of tabernacles, during which it 
was a cuſtom among the Jews to carry in their 
hands branches of citron or palm- trees. As Alex- 
ander was preparing to aſſiſ N 
high · prieſt, the multitude had the inſolence to throw 
citrons at him, and make uſe of very opprobrious 
language, telling him he was a ſlave, and unworthy 
| to go up to the holy altar to offer ſolemn ſacri- 
Sir ou. fices, This treatment enraged him to ſuch a de- 
nls e gree, that ordering his ſoldiers to fall upon them, 
luden. no leſs than fix thouſand were inſtantly put to 
death. After this he cauſed the court of the prieſts 
to be ſurrounded with a wooden partition, to prevent 
the people from coming near him while he was of- 
ficiating as high-prieſt; and, to ſecure his perſon 
againſt all future attempts, he hired mercenaries 


from Piſidia and Cilicia, not daring to truſt his 
own countrymen. 


ſtop ro the tumults at home, Alexander marched 
with his forces in purſuitof new conqueſts, ſubdued 
and laid the Moabites and Galaadites under con- 
tribution, and deſtroyed Amathus, without the leaſt 
oppoſition from Theodorus. He made war upon 


Alexander 
Purſurs and 
tains new 


denqueſts. 


BEAT 


Obed, the king of Arabia; but 1 into ambuſh 
ae * Galilee, he was forced, 
O. 1 » : 


by a preſs of 


chus, the brother of Scleucus, who waged war 


at the ſolemnity as 


Having by theſe means, in ſome meaſure, put a 


* 
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can poſſibly be conceived. The inhabitants, finding 
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camels, into the mouth of a narrow craggy paſſage, 
from whence, with infinite difficulty, he made ſhitt | 
to clear himſelf, and got ſafe to Jeruſalem. This 4 * 
. | , . ; n open re- 
diſaſter was followed by aſix years rebellion, during bellen fix 
which were lain no leis than fifty thouſand Jews. Ven. . 
The king, wearied with inteſtine beoils, ſought for tem tain. 
a reconciliation with his people, and, to that end, 
aſked them, upon a public occaſion, what conduct 
they could wiſh him to purſue to give them ſatis- 
faction. They replied, with one voice, That he 
ſhould” cur his own throat;” and thereupon en- 
tered into a . of mutual defence with Deme- 
trius Eucærus, king of Damaſcus. 8 


HAF. Xl 


Demetrius Eucærus overcomes Alexander, and after- 
wards retires from the country. Additional inſtances 

| of the cruelty of Alexander. Demetrius is carried 
priſoner to Parthia, where he dies. 


EMETRIUS, in conſequence of this applica- 
tion, marched with a conſiderable army into 
Judza, where, being joined by that of the Jews, he 
encamped near Shechem; the whole number of his 
forces amounting to 3000 horſe, and 40,000 foot. 
Alexander marched againſt this formidable army 
with ſix thouſand foreign mercenaries, and about 
twenty thouſand Jews, who {till maintained their 
allegiance. 

While the two armies were encamped within ſight 
of each other, they both had recourſe to the ſame 
kind of ſtratagem, to take advantage, and increaſe 
their ſtrength. Demetrius endeavoured to induce 
Alexander's mercenaries to deſert and join him; 1 
and Alexander was equally ſolicitous to gain over eee 
the Jews in the army — but neither by Deme- 
perry was able to prevail. At length a deſperate wis. 

attle took place, which was ſupported with great 
courage and reſolution for ſome time, till victory 
declared in favour of Demetrius. All the foreign 
troops of Alexander were loſt to a man, and died 
valiantly ſword in hand. Demetrius alſo ſuſtained 
great loſs. The greateſt part of Alexander's forces 
were ſo miſerably broken, that he was obliged to sis thou- 
fly with them for ſhelter tothe adjacent mountains; and * 
where, by a ſudden compunction for his misfor. ef A- 
tunes, near {yx thouſand Jews came up to him, and lexander. 
joined him. This circumſtance proved very alarm- 
ing ro Demetrius, who apprehending that the reſt 
of the Jews in his army might follow the example Pemetrive 
of thoſe who had deſerted, abandoned all thoughts dhe ſcar of 
of continuing the war, and, drawing off his forces, war. 
retired into Syria. 

But the Jews, notwithſtanding the departure of 
Demetrius, continued to proſecùte the war againſt 
Alexander; though they were baffled and routed in 
almoſt every encounter. At length, however, he _ 
came to a deciſive battle with them, cut off the — 
greater part, and obliged the reſt to fly for protec- the rebel 
tion to a place called Bethama, which was fortified jews. 
by nature and art. Alexander laid cloſe ſiege to 
them, and forcing the town, carried the people pri- 
ſoners to Jeruſalem, where heexerciſed the moſt exe- Praiſes 
crable barbarities that can be imagined. As he was 2 _ 
feaſting with his concubines, part of his entertain- cc. © 
ment was to treat the company with the ſpectacle of 
eight hundred Jews hanging at the ſame time, to- 
gether with their wives and children; and, to in- 
creaſe the horror of the dreadful ſcene, he ordered 
the throats of ſome to be cut in ſight of the reſt. 

Rebellion in ſubjects is undoubredly highly crimi- 
nal, and greatly aggravated by their joining foreign 
powers againſt their lawful prince, which was cer- ' 
tainly the caſe with reſpect to the ſubjects of Alex- 
ander, inſomuch, that he was reduced to the neceſ- 
ſity of ſurrendering to the king of Arabia what he 
had taken from the Moabites and Galaadites, as a 
compoſition not to aſſiſt his revolted ſubjects againſt 
him; but yet all theſe conſiderations are not ſuffici- 
ent to juſtify the exerciſe of inhuman cruelties. His 
rigour, in 13 was ſo deteſtable, that the Jews 
gave him the appellation of Thracidas“. About 


* The Thracians were remarkably cruel and bloody, as appears from 
Thucydides and other hiſtorians, 
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of Ine? and the people to ſurrender. Demetrius was taken pri- 


ſoner, and lent as a preſent to Mithridates, a Par- 


He was afflicted with this diſtemper for three years, 
during which time he not only continued his atten- 


_ Book X. 
eight thouſand of the army, who made their eſcape | Joppa, Jamnia, Azotus, Gaza, Anthedon, Ra. 
by night, ſpent their time in a kind ot exile during || phia, Rhinocura; and, in the midland of Adora tl 
theliteot Alexander, who, atter this tumult, enjoyed and Mariſta, all Samaria, and the mountains of b 
a peaceable reign, without any interruption from Carmel and Irabyr: allo Scythopolis, Gadara, Gay- Ut 
his ſubjects. i. 1-07 lanitis, Seleucia, and Gabala. In the land of the on 
"TUE 8 WER © Moabites they held Eſſebon, Medaba, Lemba,Oron, * 
| Demetrius went from Judæa to Beræa, Where his] Telithon, Zara, Cilicia, Aulon, and Pella. This 
The vs. brother Philip was, and, with an army of 10,Cco foot, laſt they demoliſhed for refuſing to conform to H 
tere, De. and 1000 horle, laid ſiege to the cown. Strator, the their laws and cuſtoms. ge 
metrius and prince of the place, and a friend to Philip, called : ; — 
r into his aſſiſtance Zizus, an Arabian prince, and After this Alexander became violently addicted W p 
other. Mithridates Sinaces, the Parthian general, who, with to intemperance, and having, on a certain occaſion, falls ine, 3 
a powerful army, attacked Demetrius, and preſſed drank to great excels, he tell ſick, and was after. ſr . ia 
him hard both with darts and arrows, which, to- wards ſeized with aquartan ague, which was ſo po] . ow: 
Demetrius gether with drought for want of water, forced him || erful as to baffle the {k1]] ot his ableſt phyſicians, no! 


Hyrcanus is hut 
advanced to her 


riſoner to ; . . 
Parthia, and thian prince, who treated him with great honour and tion to the affairs of government, but likewiſe pro- the pontifi- te 
there dies. reſpect; but he was ſoon taken off by a malignant || ſecuted ſeveral military undertakings, tillat length, a —_— 
Philip ar. diltemper. Philip afterwards repaired to Antioch, || being yo exhauſted, he was forced to ſubmit, and diſf 
cends the and entered upon the government of the whole king- || expired upon the frontiers of the country of the Ge- cron 
throae of dom of Syria. | raſens, at the ſiege of the caſtle of Ragaba, on the B 
8 858 further ſide of the river Jordan. | Fs 
; C33-AF. AK When his queen Alexandra, who attended him The queen Pha 
; | : to this place on account of his indiſpoſition, found Mlicit dec. ICIS, 
Antiothus Dionyſius, and after him Aretas, make ex- || he was near his end, ſhe was greatly perplexed in zence tothe TO t. 
peditions into Fud.va. Alexander makes ſeveral con. || her mind, from the precarious ſtate in which ſhe nies. ' com 
q queſts, depoſes Demetrius, returns to Feruſalem, end || and her children muſt inevitably be left on his de- allo 
| there dies, having given his laſt counſel 10 his queen || ceaſe. In the height of her melancholy reflections nanc 
| Alexandra. 748 ſhe broke out into the following exclamation: * My canu 
| . : |] © beloved partner, what will be the fate of your name 
1 . Dozen the late tranſactions Antiochus, other- || © wife and children, if deprived of your protection, leade 
— vile called Dionyſius, having an eye upon Da- || andexpoſed to the mercy of your inveterate foes?” exile: 
1 proclaimed Maſcus, got poſſeſſion of the place, and cauſed him- || In anſwer to this, he gave his wite the following aſſun 
| kingof ſelf to be proclaimed king there. The tidings of || advice, which were the laſt words he was heard to deed, 
Damaſcus. this adventure brought his brother Philip in all, || utter, | ment; 
| haſte to Damaſcus, where, by tampering with Mi- in pa 
4 leſius, the governor of the fort, he was quietly re- I particularly requeſt (ſaid he) that you ſtrictiy A count 
| ceived into the town. Bur, ro diiguiſe the matter, he © follow the dire tons I am now about to give you. prudent gave 
| gave the officer no reward, leſt he ſhould be thought |} As the only effectual means to ſecure a peaceable dn reign 
| Phitip dif. d come in rather by treachery, than the influence || ſucceſſion to yourſelf and children, kee my de- tious 
| pointed of authority. Mileſius, however, retaliated upon * ceaſe a profound ſecret from the army till the caſ- exer. CEllan 
| w hisex-. him; tor Philip being abroad, taking exerciſe at the * tle ſhall be ſubdued: then repair in triumph to iſe cruel- Meaſu 
ö — tho circus, he ſhut the gates upon him, reſerved the |} © Jeruſalem with the news of victory; and let your a thoſe 
Antiochus, City for Antiochus, who, upon the krit intelligence, principal care be to ingratiate yourſelf into the hundr 
| poſted from Arabia, and, with an army of 8000 || © efteem of the Phariſees; for your future welfare At the 
| toot, and 800 horſe, marched directly into Judæa. * will depend principally on the intereſt you form many 
4 Alexander, upon this incurſion, drew a large and || © with that ſect, to whoſe opinions thoſe of the their 
! deep ditch trom Caparſaba, now called Antipatris, „ multitude are entirely ſubſervient. The popular | amon 
| up to the very ſea of Joppa, which was the only ac- „ clamour againſt me has been raiſed by an oppo- tbulu and a 
U ceſſible way to the town. He erected a wall alſo, * ſition to them. On your arrival at Jeruſalem, al, Ariſtol 
| A bloody with ſeveral wooden towers at intervals, which he || ** ſend for the principal men among the Phariſees, s to rem. 
{ 1 carried on for an hundred and fifty furlongs in * expoſe my dead body before them, and ſay, that, es obtaine 
| tiochus and length, and there waited tor Antiochus, upon whole || © from a veneration for their piety and juſtice, you e grievar 
| Alexander. arrival a moſt deſperate battle enſued. Antiochus, e reſign the body, either to be allowed the cere- Ariſtot 
| : at firſt, had ſo much the advantage, that he thought || mon of interment, or to be treated with contempt abhorre 
Antiochus himſelf ſecure of victory; but oblerving one of the || and indignity, as their diſcretion ſhall dictate; hey re 
| * wings of his troops in danger of being 333 and, at the ſame time, aſſure them that, in this and of dang 
F routed, ed, he eagerly preſſed to its relief, and fell in the || all other matters of a public nature, you will o their lat 
j attempt, at which his troops were ſo diſpirited, that |] © ſerve an implicit- obedience to their authority. heir ſer 
| they threw down their arms, and fled to Cana, || Follow this counſel, and there is no doubt but my Ince the 
| where the greater part of them periſhed by fa- || ** remains will be favourably interred, and yourk dhe be 
5 mine. | and offspring be eſtabliſhed in the dignities of the their do 
1 * royal ſtation.” a Perlecut 
| Aretas 8 Aretas 775 went to ex N ** 9 04 | guinary 
| makes an yria, upon the choice of the people of Damaſcus, . TIT lah luperior 
{ — 1 * from a ſpirit of oppoſition to Ptolemy, the fon of 4 * dcn and life in the 49th ear 15. — I 
| Mennæus. He entered j udæa with an army, over- 1 counten: 
| threw Alexander near Addida, andthen, upon terms conſort.; 
of accommodation being ſettled between them, re- CHAP: NET; a ſeve 
turned to Damaſcus. Alexander then went in pur- al the Arab 
ſuit of new conqueſts, took Dion by aſſault, and || Alenandra queen regent, obtains the favour and inte- Would er 
Alexander thence marched to Eſſa, where Zeno's treaſure lay, reſt of the Phariſees, holds the government nine years, ad draw 
makes ie Which was of ineſtimable value. He firſt raiſed end dies, after E paſſed through many perplex- n ſo 
queits, three walls about it, and then took it by ſtorm, as ing ſcenes, in her advanced ſtate. | a terror ii 
he *. afterwards. Gauylons and ee the; vale ? | h aying, th 
| of Antiochus, and the fortreſs of Gamala. any . onlidera; 
| miſdemeanours being alledged to the charge of De- A 8 the n of Ragabs had ſurrencer, at no re 
| metrius, who had formerly the government of theſe 8 mar nr they had 
N : : 3 5 of her huſband, applied herlelf to the Phariſees, u t 
| places, he diveſted him of his authority; and, after d ſubmitted the dil boſai boch of hee Wh the Does at the 
| Extenſive a ſucceſsful expedition of three years continuance, nd iubmitted the dupolal both of. the 7 diredtion. d. Pw erent for 
| dominions returned to Jeruſalem. government to their abſolute pleaſure and dite be erminate 
| ol the Jews, ; | his alluring method of praceeding conciliated t 1 
| By virtue of ſuch numerous conquelts, the terri- || eſteem of thoſe who had been her moſt inveterate riends of 
N tories of the Jews were greatly extended at this time. || enemies; infomuch, that the moſt eminent amon 
; 'T hey were in poſſeſſion of Syria; Idumza, and Phce- || them harangued the multitude on the 2 Theſe e 
| nicta; the Tower of Straton upon the ſea, Apollonia, || exploits of their deceaſed ſovereign Alexander, We Who, for | 
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loſs of ſo excellent a prince, and, 
by ſuch eulogiums, raiſed their paſſions to lo great a 
degree, that they declared him more worthy the ho- 
nour of a funeral ſolemnity than any ot his prede- 
ce ſſors. 


Alexander, at his death, left behind him two ſons, 


Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus; but cominitred the re- 
gency to his queen Alexandra. Hyrcanus, theelder 
brother, was of an indolent diſpoſition, and conle- 

aently diſqualified for the cares and intrigues of 
the ſtate.” Ariſtobulus, the younger, on the con- 
trary, was active and reſolute; and the mother had 
acquired great popularity by the diſapprobation the 
now diſcovered for the exceptionable parts of her 
huſband's adminiſtration during his life. Through 
her prevailing intereſt, Hyrcanus was promoted to 
thedignified office of high-priett ; not from ſeniority 
or abilities, but rather through a perſuaſion that his 
diſpoſition would never prompt him to aſpire tothe 
Crown. 


But notwithſtanding theſe inſtances of ſagacity, 
ſhe was little more than a tool in the hands of the 
Phariſees ; for although ſhe had the name of ſove- 
reign, ſhe ſubmitted the conduct ot all public affairs 
to their diſcretion, and gave it in charge to the 
common people to pay them all obedience. She 
alſo enjoined the revival of the Phariſaical ordi- 
nances and traditions, which her father-in-law Hyr- 
canus had obtained, and gave the ſanction ot her 
name and authority to the acts and deeds of the 
leaders of her favourite ſect. Hence they recalled 
exiles, ſet priſoners at liberty, and, in divers inſtances, 
aſſumed even royal prerogative. In ſome caſes, in- 
deed, ſhe aſerted authority, and particularly in aug- 
menting her forces to ſuch a degree, and retaining 
in pay a band of mercenaries, to keep the adjacent 
countries in awe, as appeared from the ſecurity they 
gave her in hoſtages tor their good behaviour. Her 
reign would have been peaceable, but for the vexa- 
tious importunities of the Phariſees, who were in- 
ceſſantly ſuggeſting to her arbitrary and unpopular 
meaſures. They preſſed her for juſtice upon all 
thoſe at whoſe inſtigation and advice the eight 
hundred rebels had been put to death in Jeruſalem. 
At their inſtance Diogenes was cut off, as well as 
many others who were ſo untortunate as to incur 
their diſpleaſure. At length the leading men 
among them, who had been the late king's triends 
and adherents, went in a body to the queen, with 
Ariſtobulus, her younger ſon, at the head of them, 
to remonſtrate againſt ſuch proceedings. Having 
obtained an audience, they laid betore her their 
grievances in the moſt affecting manner, while 
Ariſtobulus manifeſted, by his countenance, the 
abhorrence he entertained * the public meaſures. 
They repreſented to her that, in the utmoſt extremity 
of danger, they had preſerved an uniform loyalty to 
their late ſovereign, who had generouſly rewarded 
their ſervices, and therefore earneſtly begged that, 
lince they had eſcaped the perils of war, they might 
not be ſacrificed tothe malevolence and treachery of 
their domeſtic enemies. They told her that, if their 
perſecutors would proceed no farther in their ſan- 
guinary purpoſe, they would, from a reſpect to their 
lupertors, ſuppreſs future complaints on what had 

n already perpetrated. They obſerved that, to 
countenance the declared enemies of her deceaſed 
conſort, at the expence of his approved friends, would 

a ſevere reproach upon her honour; and Aretas, 
the Arabian king, and ſeveral other hoſtile princes, 
would enjoy a peculiar pleaſure in hearing that ſhe 

ad drawn from her court thoſe men who had once 

n ſo powerful that their very names had ſtruck 


a terror into their enemies. They concluded with 
laying, that, if ſhe was determined to yield every 
nſide 


ration to the ambition of the Phariſees, and 
nat no regard was to be paid to their paſt ſervices, 


they had only one requeſt to make, and that was, 
that they mig 


terent fortreſles of the kingdom, where they would 
terminate a miſerable exiſtence, honourably ſharing 
the common calamities which ſeemed to await the 
friends of the deceaſed king. | 


Theſe expoſtulations greatly diſtreſſed the queen, 
Who, fi 


or lome time, knew not how to act, being 


ht be permitted to return into the dif- 
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his forces, and marching with all expedition to the 


OF 


JEWS. 


fearful, if ſhe ſhould give countenance to the peti- 
tioners, ſhe might incur the diſpleaſure of the Fha- 
riſces, ot whom they continually ſtood in dread. At 
length ſhe reſolved on complying with their laſt re- 
quelt, and theretore conlented to their returning to 
the ſeveral garriſons and places of ſtrength through- 
out the kingdom; but with this reſtriction, that 
they ſhould not enter Hyrcania, Alexandria, or 
Macheras; becaule in thoſc places the had depoſited | 

her jewels, and other valuable treaſures. Soon aft- 

ter this ſhe ſent her fon Ariitobulus, with an army, 

1 * g makes an 
towards Damaſcus, to chaſtiſe Ptolemy, furnamed untuccefsfut 
Mennaus, who had greatly annoyed the adjacent expedition 
provinces; but he ſhortly returned trom that expe- 
dition without doing any thing of moment, 


While affairs were in this ſituation, intelligence 
was received that I igranes, king of Armenia, had 
advanced with an army ot 50,000 men into Syria, acainit the 
with a deſign to penetrate into j udæa. Alexandra uns an 
was ſo alarmed at this intelligence, that ſhe dif- Je. 
patched ambaſſadors ro Tigranes, with conſiderable 
preſents, hoping thereby to procure his friendſhip, 
and avert the impending danger that threatened her 
dominions. 'Tigranes was at that time before Pto- 
lemais; and the ambaſſadors acquitted themſelves ſo Application + 
well betore him on the behalt of Alexandra, and the of the am- 
whole nation of the Jews, that, with every inſtance dn of 
of acknowledgment tor the honour of the embaſſy, turnout 
he gave them aſſurances of all good offices in re- received. 
turn. Upon the reduction of Ptolemais, intelli- 
gence was brought him of the rout of Mithridates, 
by Lucullus, the Roman general; of hiseſcape trom 
the purſuit into Iberia; and that Lucullus, when he 
found he could not overtake him, had entered Ar- 
menia, which he was ravaging; ſo that Tigranes 
was under a neceſſity of immediately drawing off 
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Ariſtobulue 


againſt Pto- 
lemy. 


Expedition 
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with his ar- 
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home. 
defence of his own dominions. | 


The queen, ſome time after this, being ſeized with _ 
a dangerous fit of ſickneſs, gave Ariſtobulus a fair nebel 
opportunity of attempting what he had long de- 4 of ob= 
ſigned, the ſupplanting his brother Hyrcanus, both dining the 
in the prieſthood and ſovereignty. Having commu- brot 
nicated his deſign to his wife (whom, with his chil- TT 
dren, he left in 1 he one night privately 
left the city, and viſited all the caſtles and forts in 
which his father's friends had been placed in garri- 
ſons. Ariſtobulus had been long diſguſted at the 
conduct of his mother; but when he came to reflect 
on the precarious ſtate of her health, the danger, as 
well as diſgrace, to which the family would be ex- 
poſed, from the overgrown power of the Phariſees, 
in caſe of her death, and that Hyrcanus, next in 
ſucceſſion, was a mere pliant tool to execute their 
pleaſure, indeed, wholly diſqualified for any public 
charge, he was much more alarmed than ever. The 
firſt place he came to was Agada, where he was 


cCcourteouſly received by Galeſtes, a man of rank and 


eminence in thoſe parts. 


The day afrer Ariſtobulus left Jeruſalem, his ab- 
ſence was known to Alexandra, who, however, did 


not entertain a ſuſpicion of his intentions, till ſhe 


was informed, by meſſengers, that ſeveral fortreſſcs 
had ſubmitted to him, as, when one place had ac- 


cepted his propoſals, the example was readily fol- 
lowed by 15 reſt. 


Intelligence of theſe proceedings threw the queen 
and her adherents into the greateſt conſternation; 
for they knew Ariſtobulus, from his great abilities, 
and aſpiring diſpoſition, to be well qualified to ſuc- 
ceed in the enterprize he had undertaken. They 
were further alarmed by the diſmal apprehenſion of 
being called to a ſevere account tor the outrageous 
barbarities they had exerciſed upon ſeveral of his 
particular friends. In this ſtate of perplexity they 1 vite 
thought the beſt expedient would be to confine the gien ne 
wife and children of Ariſtobulus, under a ſtrong made priſe- 
guard, in the citadel next the temple. While this ver. 
was in agitation, Ariſtobulus became exceedingly 
powerful; and the people flocked to him in ſuch 
numbers, that the place of his reſidence reſembled a 
court, both in tumultand pomp, for, in the ſpaceof 
only fifteen days, he had made himſelf maſter of 
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[Including a Period of about Thirty-one Years. ] 
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CHAP. I. | CHAP. II. 


An engagement between Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus, Antipater ſtirs up a faction againſt Ariſtobulus in fa- 
wherein the former being defeated, they come to an vour of Hyrcanus, and prevails with Aretas to join 


agreement, that Ariſtobulus ſhould govern, and Hyr- in attempting his reſtoration, 
canus enjoy the honours ſuitable to his dignity in peace- | | 
able retirement. A FONGIT the adherents of Hyrcanus was a 
certain Idumæan, a man opulent, powerful, 
N the third year of the hundred and ſeventy- || and reſolute, and a profeſſed enemy to Ariſtobulus, 


ſeventholympiad, when Quintus Hortenſius and whoſe name was Antipater. Nicolaus, of Damaſ- 
Quintus Metellus Ercdeus were conſuls at || cus, affirms, that he was of the firſt ſtock of the 
. Rome, Hyrcanus entered upon the office of high- e that came out of 3 into Judæa, proba- 
= 3 and Ariſtobulus immediately made war upon ly to gratify his ſon Herod, who, by divers revo- 
wn him. The neceſſary preparations were made on lutions of fortune, was afterwards advanced to the 
or the both ſides; but when they came to action, on the throne. This Antipar@ was firſt called by his fa- 
lm. plain of Jericho, the greater part of Hyrcanus's || ther's name, Antipas, who, as it is related, was Pre- 
toldiers deſerted, and went over to his brother. ferred, through favour of king Alexander and his 
n Hyrcanus himſelf fled for refuge into the citadel || wife, to the government of Idumæa, where, by 
ine in which the wife and children of Ariſtobulus were means of fair words and ſumptuous preſents, he 
impriſoned, by order and direction of his mother, the || formed a conſiderable intereſt with the Arabians, 
late queen; while the reſt of the party took ſanctu- Gazæans, and the people of Aſkalon. Antipater, 
ary, for atime, within the verge of the temple; though no doubt, ſtood in awe of Ar iſtobulus, from a con- 
they ſoon after ſurrendered themſelves. ; ſciouſneſs of his power to do him injury, and the ani- 
3 % moſity that ſubſiſted between them. As the moſt 
Matters being come to this paſs, the two bro- || plauſible means of leſſening the reputation and po- 
thers entered into a treaty of accommodation, and, pularity of Ariſtobulus, he had recourſe to the 


a. dation. This contract was ſigned andratified with ſelf; pointing out, at the ſame time, that it was un- 
the due formalities of joinin hands, and interchang- worthy of them tamely to bear ſuch invaſion of the 
ing promiſes, reciprocally kor performance of cove- hereditary right. He alſo told Hyrcanus, that ſo 
2 in the preſence of the people; after which || long as he continued in Judæa, his life would be 
ay obulusretired to the »alace, and Hyrcanus to in danger, as Ariſtobulus could never deem him- 
: : prixons apartments, v uch had been before oc- || ſelf ſecure in the poſſeſſion of the crown while he 
upie «bk brother, was in exiſtence. Hyrcanus, being of an open, un- 
0. 18, . H h h ; | ſuſpicious 


in concluſion, came to this agreement, that Ariſto- inſidious arts of calumny and detraction, in order to Antipater, 
ulus ſhould be eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of the || excite the fears and jealouſies of the people. He —wor wg 

br. government, and Hyrcanus allowed to live at eaſe || inſinuated to them, that it was e for the irs up the 

cone and liberty upon his own fortune, with the privi- younger brother to ſupplant the elder, deprive him Jews againtt 


ky leges and dignities due to his rank, without moleſ- of his birth. right, and uſurp the government him. Ariſtobulus. 
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ſuſpicious temper, the ſuggeſtion of Antipater had 
not the effect upon him which he deſired; though, 
as he nevertheiess feemed inchned- to litten to his 
counſel, the other took care to ply him with impor- 
tunities to uſe caution with reſpect to the deſigns of 

i his brother. At length, however, he prevailed with 

| him to apply for protection to Aretas, king of 
| Arabia, with offers of his own beſt ſervices, by way 

| of mediation with that prince, in his behalf. Hyr- 
| 

| 
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canus acceding to the propoſal, Antipater immedi- 


Antipater ately repaired to Aretas to prepare him for his re- 
Ae ception; and having -exacted from him a promiſe, 
behalf of upon oath, that he would not deliver him up intq the 
Hyrcanus. hands of his enemics, Antipater returned, and in- 

tormed Hytcanus of the reſult ot the interview: 
Having prepared Hyrcanus to petition, and Are- 
tas to comply with his requeſt, Antipater conducted 
the tormer out of the city by night, and accompa- 
Amends nied him to Petra, where the royal palace of Arabia 
Hyrcamns is ſituated, Upon their arrival, he uſed the moſt 
to the court plauſible arguments with the King in favour of Hyr- 
rabia, . 3 f 0 
canus, to induce him to aſſiſt him in the recovery of 
his paternal right. In fine, he urged him ſo 6Jokly, 
both with ſolicitations and prelents, that Aretas pfo- 
Aeta Miled to comply with his requeſt, on condition} that 
3 it ever Hyrcanus ſhould be reſtored to his kingdom 
promiſes through his means, he ſhould cede to him the coun- 
_ at. try, and the twelvecities, which his father Alexander 
8 had taken from the Arabians, viz. Medada, Na- 
ballo, Livias, Tharabaſa, Agalla, Athone, Zoara, 

Orone, Mariſſa, Rydda, Lula, and Oryba. 
CHAT: 206 
| Aretas makes an expedition againſt Ariſtobulus, drives 
| him to Jeruſalem, and bejieges him in the temple. 
= - Onias, a righteous man, ſtoned to death. The Divine 
| vengeance follows the wickedneſs of the People. 

28 RETAS, in conſequence of theſe promiſes, ad- 


l 
. . * © 
| | D vanced againit Ariſtobulus with an army of 
l aſſaults him fifty thouſand men, tought and overcame him; in- 
| in the tem- ſomuch, that finding himſelf abandoned by his ſol- 
| fi 
1 


ple. diers going over to Hyrcanus, he was forced to fly 
for refuge to Jerufalem, where Aretas, with his 
4 whole army, aſlaulted him in the very temple. The 
1 people unanimouſly declared for Hyrcanus, the 
4 prieſts only excepted; while Aretas, with the united 


torce of the Arabians and 
liege with the utmolt vigour. 


The feaſt of unleavened bread, which we call the 
paſſover, coming on at this time, the chiet men 
among the Jews withdrew themſelves out of the 
country, and went into Egypt. At the ſame time 
| one Omas, a man of ſingular piety and integrity, 
| apprehending the approach of a civil war, had pri- 
vately withdrawn to a place of concealment. The 
Jews reflecting on the great reputation he had ac- 
quired through the ſanctity of his life, and that, by 
his prayers, he had been thought to have obtained 
rain from heaven in an extgemity of drought, and 
inferring, from thence, thaWis curſes might de as 
prevalent as his prayers, brought him out into the 
camp, and there made 1t their requeſt that he would 
1} denounce a malediction upon Ariſtobulus and his 
4 whole party. He oppoſed their requeſt as long as he 

could; but at length, finding no reſt from their im- 

k ortunities, and that they were reſolved to maltreat 

| im unleſs he complied, he lifted up his hands to 

heaven, and offered a prayer to this purport: Al- 

mighty Ruler of the univerſe, ſince both we that 

** ſtand before thee are thy people, and they that 

are beſieged in the temple are s we prieſts, I hum- 

* bly beſeech thee not to hear the prayers of either 

| * of them againſt the other,” Upon theſe words, 

I thoſe who had brought him to the place were ſo en- 

raged, that they immediately fell upon him, and 

Onias put {toned him to death. But the Divine vengeance 
to death tor purſued the perpetrators ot this horrid barbarity. 


Jews, proſecuted the 


| | his pi "Og d , 
— 217 OH While Ariſtobulus and the prieſts were thus be- 
thropy. ſet in the temple, the paſchal feſtival came on, at 


i which ſeaſon, according to cuſtom, the Jews offered 
I up a great number of ſacrifices. But the beſieged 
i not having ſo many as they had occaſion for, re- 

| queſted that their countrymen would turniſh them 
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at their own price; and on their demandin gone 
thouſand drachmas tor each beaſt, and the mone 

to be depoſitcd, the demand was agreed to * 
the money accordingly let down to them, by means 
concerted, over the walls. | 


When the beſiegers received the money, th dend o 
fuſed to deliver the victims; and ſuch . Furs fog Fe 
gitious impiety, that they not only violated their 
taith with men, bur prevented their brethren trom 
pertorminga ſervice dedicated to the honour of their 
God. The prieſts, therefore, finding themſelves 
perfrdeuſly impoled upon, under pretence of con- 
tract, imprecated vengeance on their abandoned 5 
countrymen. Nor was the judgment delayed; for bb 
there fell immediately a-violent tempeſt, that de. . 
ſtroyed all the fruits of the earth throughout the 
whole province, ſo that one meaſure of wheat ſold 
for fiticen drachmas. 


C1 AF... 


Scaurus is ſent by Pompey into Syria. Comes into Ju- 
dæa, and cauſes the fiege of Ferujalem to be raiſea. 


F this time a war ſubſiſted between Pompey 
the Great, and Tigranes, king of Armenia; o 


* the prince of the Jews.” There 


Pompey at- mi 
tende to the wh 


Cavie de- 
cry 
S11; 


pending be- 
tween the 
brothers. 


c 
The ſenſe : b 
of tlic pco- hs th 


that the former commanded Scaurus, one of his ge- ple on the 664 
nerals, to lead the army under his command into 2285 4 © 
Syria. Scaurus accordingly obeyed; but, on his ar- ce ch 
rival at Damaſcus, Hnding the city had been te- «ws « ty 
duced by Metellus and Lollius, he drew off his Renn s « 
forces, and led them into Judæa. On his way he *"*= 4th 
was met by two ambaſſadors; one from Hyrcanus, mY « th 
and the other trom Ariſtobulus. They both came 
upon the ſame errand; to deſire an alliance offenſive Bre 4e H 
and detenſive with the Romans. fob * — 
Ariftobulas offered four hundred talents, and «nw a4 | * bi 
Hyrcanusnolets. Though they were equal in pomt ** _ 
of propoſal, the Roman general gave the preference 1 
to Ariſtobulus, as he was opulent and magnani- x; ** ant 
mous, and would require nothing more than what de wn ane 
was reatonable; whereas the other was penurious d * wh 
and pulillanimous, and might expect more than was Havi 
adequate to the conditions; being very ſenſible that princ 
it was a much more arduous undertaking to carry a intere 
city ſo ſtrongly fortified by aſſault, than to eject a 1 
band of Nabathean tugitives out of the country. Aritiobulus, 58 
Cloſing, therefore, with Ariſtobulus, Scaurus diſ- © ed 
patched meſſengers to Aretas, commanding him, in % n 
the name or Pompey the Great, and the Roman ſe- Tint « voy 
nate, immediately to draw off his troops, and raiſe Jes 6« ot 
the ſiege, upon peril of a declaration of war. Scau- ple. 
rus then returned to Damaſcus; and Ariſtobulus ad- * ſelf, 
vanced with a powerful army againſt Hyrcanus and 1 * the; 
Aretas, and engaging them at a place named Papy- 20 *© ano! 
ron, gave them a total overthrow, and put about 4 wo 
ſeven thouſand to the ſword; among whom was Ce- * Ale 
phalio, the brother of Antipater. what! 
CHAP. v of thet 
; . . ot thei 
| did nc 
The cauſe of the contending brothers, Hyrcanus and deavor 
Ariſtobulus, is brought rs Ria Pompey. The trial is Afte 
adjourned, and Ariſtobulus, in diſguſt, withdraws 4% to be o 
Jud.ra. eg [ 
SHORT time after this, Pompey himſelf rw dpey re- tion of 
A went into Syria, and took up his reſidence at #8775 iter u, he dec] 
amaſcus, where he received embaſſies from the ne de. had fin. 
princes of ſeveral nations, ſoliciting his friendſhip 5 NF Joined t 
and protection. Ariſtobulus, above all the reſt, ent peaceab 
him a moſt valuable preſent, which was a golden Clinatio 
vine of the value of five hundred talents. trabo, yrcan 
of PSs, = deſcribes it 51 There wy g Y udæa, 
pPreſent made to Fom Out OI E t, a Cro O Preps 
that weighed four tired pieces of gallh an from hi: 
* another out of Judza, of a golden vine, Or gar- Ty would a 
den, to which they gave a name, which, in the . 
* Greek language, ſignifies delight. Theſe Pre: 
* ſents were brought by ambaſſadors; and 1 myſel | 
„ ſaw the vine at Rome, in the temple of Jupiter P, 
* Capitolinus, with this inſcription, Alexan 4 
„King of the Jes. It was valued at five hund HE 
« talents, and paſſed for the preſent of Ariſtobulus, At 
| he reſoty 
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There came to Pompey, ſoon after this, other am- 
baſſadors; Antipater, on the part of Hyrcanus, and 
Nicodemus, on the part of Ariſtobulus, who charged 
Gabinius and Scaurus, with taking ſums of money 
(the former three hundred talents, andthe other tour 
as bribes. ; | 

Pompey took the cognizance of the caule into his 
own hands, and appointed the parties concerned to 
attend him. As the ſpring advanced, he drew out 
of his winter quarters, and marched to Damalcus, 
deſtroying the fort of Apamia (aftortification of An- 
tiochus Cyzicenus) by the way, having, at the ſame 
time, a deſign upon the territories of Ptolemy Man- 
næus, an infamous character, amounting, in enor- 
mity, to that of his relative Dionyſius Tripolitanus, 
who fell a victim to the offended laws ot his coun- 
try. He alſo razed the fort of Lyſias, of which 
Silas, the Jew, had got poſſeſſion; and paſſing from 
thence towards Heliopolis and Chalcis, went into 
Cœlo- Syria, and then ro Damaſcus, to decide the 

oint in diſpute between Hyrcanus and Ariſtobu- 
us. Being determined frit to hear the ſenſe ot 
the people, it was argued in their favour, © That 
e jt had been formerly the uſage of their nation to 
ebe governed, not by kings, but the high-prieſt of 
the God whom they worſhipped, who, without 
e aſſuming any other title, adminiſtered juſtice ac 
e cording to the laws handed down to them trom 
ce their foretathers. They did not deny but that the 
two contending brothers were of the ſacerdotal 
race, but charged them with a deſign of enſlaving 
the people, and ſubverting the fundamentals of 
* the conſtitution.“ 


Hyrcanus pleaded, © That though he was the 


* elder brother, Ariſtobulus had uſurped his rank 
and eſtate, contrary to juſtice, robbed him of his 
e birth-right, and reduced him to a dependence on 
his own bounty. That, as a man fraught with 
e miſchief, he practiſed piracy at fea, and rapine 
and depredation on land, upon his neighbours, 
and that it was the violence of his diſpoſition 
* which had enraged the people againſt him,” 
Having faid this, he called upon a number of the 
principal Jews, whom Antipater had engaged in his 
intereſt, to confirm it. 


Hyrcanus, and his party, having withdrawn, Ariſ- 
tobulus contended, © That Hyrcanus was not ſuper- 
* ceded in the government through any ambition, 
on his part, but through his own incapacity to 
* govern, and that his natural ſloth and inactivity 
" Fad brought upon him the contempt of the peo- 
* ple. - He declared, that, with retpe& to him- 
* ſelf, he had no other choice than either to aſſume 
the government, or ſuffer it to be transferred into 
another family; and that as to the title of king, 
* he held it only as he received it from his father 
* Alexander.” As a teſtimony of the truth of 
what he had ſaid, he called ſeveral young men of 
eminence among the Jews, who, by the gaudineſs 
of their appearance, and the levity of their carriage, 
did no great credit to the cauſe which they en- 
deavoured to eſpouſe. 


After Pompey had heard both parties, he ſeemed 
to be of opinion that Ariſtobulus had been too haſty 
in his proceedings; but diſmiſſed them, for the pre- 
lent, with fair words, and referred the full determina- 
tion of the matter until he came to Jeruſalem, which 
he declared he would not fail to do, as ſoon as he 
had finiſhed the war with the Nabatheans. He en- 
Joined them, in the mean time, to behave themſelves 
peaceably but Ariſtobulus, perceiving that his in- 
clinations were directed in tavour of his brother 

yrcanus, abruptly left Pompey, and returned to 

udza, where he took every means he could deviſe 
to prepare himſelf againit thoſe conſequences which, 


rom his proceedings, he might reaſonably expect 
would afterwards take place? 28 


CHAP. VI. 
Pompey proſecutes revenge on Ariſtobulus. 
HE abrupt and diſreſpe&ful departure of 


Ariſtobulus ſo highly offended Pom , thar 
he reſolved to take the part of Hyicau without 
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paying any farther attention to their reſpective com- 

laints. He accordingly marched in purſuit of 

im, with the Roman troops he had under his 
command, and a conſiderable body of Syrian aux1- 
liaries. Having paſſed Pella and Scythopolis, he 
came at length to Corez, where he was informed, 
that Ariſtobulus had ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of 
Alexandrion, a ſtrong tortreſs, built by his father, on 
an high mountain, that ſtood at the entrance of the 
country of Judæa, towards the ſide of Samaria. 

ompey immediately marched his army to the place, 
and having encamped betore it, he tent a meflenger 
to Ariſtobulus to come down to him. Ariſtobulus, 
conlidering this meſſage as an inſult, at firſt refuſed 
to comply; but the people expreſſing diflatisfattion 
at his conduct, and his friends repretenting the im- 
poſſibility of withſtanding ſo formidable an enemy 
as the Romans, he was at length prevailed on 
to leave the place, and accordingly went to 
Pompey, accompanied by ſeveral of his principal 
adherents. 


Pompey had been privately informed, that Ariſ. 
tobulus had commanded his governors to oblerve 
ſuch orders only as were given under his own hand; 
and theretore, as ſoon as Ariſtobulus appeared, he 
inſiſted on his writing to the reſpective officers in 
the tortrels, 8 them immediately to ſur- 
render the place. Ariſtobulus judged it neceſſary to 
comply with this injunction; but was ſo exaſperated 
at the imperious conduct of Pompey, that he im- 
mediately departed to Jeruſalem, with a full reſolu- 
tion of oppoling him with all his ſtrength. 


Ci AP. VII. 
Pompey and Ariſtobulus continue hoſtilities, 


| fa order to deprive Ariſtobulus of the opportu- 
nity of making preparations for war, as ſoon as 
Pompey knew of his departure, he immediately 
marched after him, and encamped at Jericho, from 
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whence the next morning he proceeded towards Je- Jeruſalem, 


rulalem. Ariſtobulus was aſtoniſhed at the expe- 
dition, and alarmed at the appearance, of Pompey. 
He now repented of his conduct; and, to prevent 
fatal conſequences, went to meet him, which he had 
no ſooner done, than he offered him a conſiderable 
ſum of money, with the command of the city, and 
whatever elſe he ſhould requeſt, provided he would 
but withdraw his forces. Theſe terms were accept- 
ed by Pompey, who immediately diſpatched Gabi- 
nius, one of his generals, with tome troops, to the 
City, to receive the offered money. But when they 
came there, the perſons who commanded in the 
town, in the name of Ariſtobulus, refuſed them ad- 
mittance, telling them they would not ſtand to any 
luch agreement. 


This was a kind of treatment the Roman general 
could not digeſt, and therefore, after ordering a 
{trict guard to be keptygn Ariſtobulus, he marched 
with his army to Jer m, and immediately pro- 
ceeded.to reconnoitre, in order to form a judgment 
2 was the moſt likely part to make a ſucceſsful 
aſſault. 


Hr. VI. 


Factions at Feruſalem in the different intereſts of Pom- 
pey and Ariſtobulus. Feruſalem inveſted, and the 
temple taken by aſſault. 


Ariſtobulus carried a pri- 
ſoner to Rome. | 


| Ne ſooner did Pompey appear before Jeruſalem, 


than an inſurrection took place between the 
two parties * attached to Ariſtobulus and 
Hyrcanus. The adherents of the former were for 
attempting to reſcue their king by force of arms, 
while the other party were equally ſtrenuous for ad- 1 


Two partiez 


n Jeruſa- 
em in the 


mitting Pompey into the city; and the majority of different in- 
the people, conſcious of the ſuperior power of weed, of the 


the Romans, were friends to the latter meaſure. 
The partizans of Ariſtobulus took poſſeſſion of the 


brothers, 


temple, and cut away the bridge of communication - 


berween that and the city, beingfully reſolved to de- 


tend themſelves to the laſt extremity. The other 


party 


Pompey force, we are not permitted to do any work upon it, 
fte ne even to thwart the delign of an enemy. The Ro- 
ſuperſtitions mans obſerving, therefore, that we made no oppo- 
ot the Jews. ſit ion to the advancing of their bulwarks, and fixing 
their machines upon that ſeſtival, employed the ſab- 
bath only in preparing for the action of the next 


day, without attempting any violence upon us. 


This may ſerve to ſhew the very great deference 
we pay to the religion and laws of our country, 
when even the dread of death itſelf cannot divett us 
from the ſtated forms and preciſe ceremonies of our 
devotion; for the prieſts have their ſolemn ſacrifices 
twiceaday, with all the preſcribed modes ot worſhip, 
without the leaſt default, even in caſes of the utmoſt 
EXtremity. | 


„ The temple was taken by aſſault upon a faſt- day, 
AIs temple the third month of the ſicge, in the 179tholympiad; 
ko by Caius Antonius, and Marcus 1 ullius Cicero, being 
A aul. Cconliuls. Such of the people who attempted to 
= eſcape, or offered reſiſtance, were inſtantly put to 
death. Several prieſts, who were employed in the 
duties of their alice at the time, paid no regard to 
their perſonal ſatety, even when the {words of the 
enemy were pointed to their breails, but yielded up 
their lives whilit exerciſing their ſacred function. 
The Jews, attached to Pompey, felt no compaſſion for 
thoſe who eſpouſed the cauic of Ariſtobulus, ſo that 
a molt dreadtul carnage took place. This circum- 
{tance is authenticated by all authors of eminence, 
who have related the exploits of Pompey; amongſt 
whom are Strabo, Nicolaus of Damaſcus, and Titus 
Livius, the famous Roman hiſtorian. They plied 
their engines upon the great tower, till, by dint of 
repeated batteries, they th it to pieces, and 
ind, carrying away a 


— - — — 


Teſtimony 
of divers 
eminent 
hiſtorians. 


brought it down to the 
great part of the next wall along with it in the-ruins. 
The breach was no ſooner made, than the enemy 
preſſed in crouds to enter it. The firſt that mount- 
ed was Cornelius Fauſtus, the ſon of Sylla, with his 
company; and next to him, 1 B other quar- 

Great car. ter, the centurion Furius, with his men; and Fa. 

nage among bius betwixt them both with another ſtrong party. 

the Jews. So great was the ſlaughter, that the place was co- 
vered with dead bodies; lome killed by the Romans; 
others, by conſent, dii{patching one another; ſeme 
caſting themſelves down headlong from the walls, 
and others letting fire to the houſes over their heads, 
rather than be ſpectators of the barberities that were 
committed. Twelve thouſand of the Jews were 
ſlain, but of the Romans comparatively jew. Ab- 
ſalom, the uncle, and tather-in-law, of Ariftobu- 
lus, was made priſoner. 

Jheſe outrages were accompanied with ſeveral 
indignities to the very myſteries of our religion, by 
the admittance of prophane perſons into the Holy 
of Holies, which was ſacred to the high-prieſt alone. 
Pompey and his train were of the number that came 


a 


4 


; 


| fave his country from ruin. Scaurus, upon this, re- 
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party not only gave entrance to the army, but de- in there, where they ſaw the candleſticks, lamps, ons Book XI 
ivered up both city and palace into the hands of || tables tor incenſe, and other articles uſed in the per. V+ 4+ G 
Pompey, who ditpatched Piſo, his lieutenant, with tormance ot Divine fervice. He hkewtle viſited the 9 * 
part of his army, to take charge ot both. When treaſuries, where he found two thouſand talents of ol 
things were come to this. pats, Fompey, in the firit ſilver, betides veſſels of gold, and other things of Cabinive, a to 
Pompey a place, made a propolal of peace; but finding the great value. He would nor, however, ſuffer a ſingle Abltaing Koman ge- f 
Fre fieve of Other party averſe to any compromile, he made the article to be touched, but left them entirely tor the fn the 3 pe 
the temple, neceſſary preparations for an aſſault, in which he re- || ſacred uſes to which they were appropriated. > Hle * OR 
ceived every poſſible aſliſtance from Hyrcanus and likewiſe ordered the temple to be purified, and that ret 
his adherents. . the oblations, and other ceremonies of religion, bu 
The north ſide of the temple being the weakeſt ſhould be performed 8 R ancient cul- ed 
quarter, Pompey propoſed to begin his attack there. tonn and ordinances. He reſtored Hyrcanus to the del 
It was encompalled with high towers, and lurround- office ct high- prieſt; partly for the ſervices he had doi 
ed by a very deep and broad ditch. There was no received from him himſelt, and partly for his in- bod 
paſſing on the city fide towards Pompey's ſtation, fluence in preventing the wrt from eſpouſing the 100 
now the bridge was down, for crags and precipices; intereſt of Ariſtobulus. All thole among the Jews, call 
but the Romans, with infinite labour and difficulty, Whom he diſcovered to have been the promoters of on | 
made hard ſhift to fill up the ditch, with timbers, the late iniurreftion, he condemned to the lots of niu: 
and other materials they had collected, and ſo to j| their heads; but ſuch as had ſignalized themſelves — 
rails platforms and ramparts to ſuch a prcdigious in the projecution of the ſiege, he liberally reward. ide 
height, that, with engines of battery, which they ec], He made Jerutalem itielt tributary to the Ro- lente Pet! 
brought from Tyre, they caſt great ſtones upon the || Mans, deprived the Jews of the cities they had Sain- mae vis gene 
temple wall: yet, had it not been for the advantage ed in Cœlo. Syria, and, by enn them to the ju- 1 Nall 
they took of our ſcven days ſabbath, they would rildiction of the Romans, reduced the poſſeſſions Ven N 
| ſcarcely have been able to gain their point: tor ||, of the Jews to their tormer limits. He cauled Ga- Fer 
though, in caſe of aſſault, the law allows us to de- dara, demolithed a little before, to gratity Deme- mah 
tend Ourielves upon that day, and to repel force by trius, his treed man, to be rebuilt; and reſtored Hip- e. 


pon, Scythopolis, Dion, Mariſſa, Azotus, Jamnia, 
and Arethula, being inland places, to their former 
inhabitants. The maritime towns of Gaza, Joppa, 
Dora, and Straton's Tower, were all ſet tree, and an- 
nexcd to the province of Syria. This Tower of 
Straton, when it was afterwards rebuilt by Herod, 
and beautificd with ſtately ports and temples, was 
called Cæſarea. 


From this feud between Hyrcanus and Ariſtobu— 
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2 . , . und 4 
lus, we may date the ruin of Jeruſalem, and the ſub- I which 
Jection of the Jewiſh nation to the Roman yoke; blend Antor 


having beencompelled to reſtore to the Syrians what cauſe of tu 
they had taken in the courſe of a long war, as well Jerulden 
as to ſubmit to the impoſition of above ten thou- 

land talents, and the tranſlation of the ſovereign au- 
thority, which had ever till then deſcended in the 
prieſthood, to private and obſcure individuals. He 
appointed Scaurus, one of his generals, to the go- 
vernment ot j udæa, Cœlo- Syria, and all the coun- 
try ot Egypt to the borders of the Euphrates; giv- 
ing him likewiſe the command of two legions, that 


caſion 


E 
aving 


he might be the better enabled to diſcharge the _ , Gab 
truſt repoſed in him. He then left Jeruſalem, and "7 countr 
let forward on his journey to Rome, takin with him Pompey the ſieg 
Ariſtobulus, his two tons, Alexander and Antigonus, tr making 
and two of his daughters, as captives, whom he pur- tion of 


Macha 


poled ſhould be led betore him, when he made his 
cepted < 


triumphal entry into his capital. 
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CAURTUS made an expedition againſt Petra, the 
capital of Arabia, and ſet on fire all the places $:»-* 
round about it, becaule of the great difficulty of ary 
acceſs to it. As his army was pinched for want of |, 
proviſions, Antipater, by order of Hyrcanus, tur- 
niſhed him with carn, andother neceſſaries, out of Ju- 
dæa. Being well known to Aretas, Scaurus ſent 
him upon an embaſly to him, in which he acquitted 
himſelf with ſuch addreſs, that he prevailed upon 


him, for a compoſition of three hundred talents, to 


nounced hoſtilities; and the parties formed a league 
of amity and triendſhip to their mutual ſatisfaction. 
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* the expiration of about three years after Pom. 
pey's return to Rome, Alcxander, one of the 
ions ot Ariſtobulus, who had found means te 4 
tect his elcape, went into Judza, and having 

* 1990 ſembled 
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ſembled a conſiderable number of forces, poſſeſſed 
himiclt of ſeveral places in ditterent parts of the 
country. In conlequence of this, Gabinius Was lent 
trom Rome, with the commiſlion Oi gencral, and 
upon an expedition againſt Alcxander, wherein he 
pertormed many memorable exploits. Hyrcanus, 
the high-prieſt, was not now in condition to make 
reſiſtance; though he had in contemplation to re- 
build the walls of Jeruſalem that Pompeyhad deitroy- 
ed; but the Romans Would not tufterhim to put his 
delign into execution. Alexander, ranging up and 
down the country, had collected a promiulcuous 
body or Jews, and pthers, amounting to 10, 00 
toot, and 1500 horic. He itored and tortihcd the 
caſtle or Alcxandrion, ncar Corcæ, and Machras, 
on the borders of Arabia. In the interim, Gabi. 
nius dilpatched one of his principal officers, With a 
body of choſen troops, Who were joined by a con- 
ſiderable number ot Jews, under the command of 
Petholaus and Malichus, two braveand experienced 
generals, and foan after followed himſcht with the 
main body ot his army. 


As ſoon as Alexander found Gabinius was pro- 
ceeding towards him, he thought it molt prudent to 
make a retreat towards Jcruſalem, which he ac- 
cordingly did with all poſſible expedition. Gabi. 
nius, however, cloſely followed, and overtook him 
as he approached the city, ſo that a battle unavoid- 
ably enlued, in which 300 ot Alexander's troops 
were put to the word, and the like number taken 
priſoners. Gabinius, after this, laid hege to the 
caſtle of Alexanflrion, but with an offer and promie 
of pardon to the detendants, it they would turrender 
the place. The beſieged kept a ltrong out- guard 
under the walls of the caſtle, a great number of 
which were cut off by the Romans, under Marcus 
Antonius, who ſignalized his valour upon the oc- 
caſion. Gabinius, unwilling to loſe time, left a 
art of his army behind to attend to the ſiege, went 
himſelf to take a view of the reſt ot the country, 
and gave ordets for the rebuilding of what cities 
had been deſtroyed; as Samaria, Azotus, Scytho- 
polis, Anthedon, Raphia, Dora, Mariila, Gaza, and 
divers other places. When this was done, theſe 

laces became very convenient habitations, after 
— been long deſerted. 


Gabinius, having thus arranged affairs in the 
country, returned to Alexandrion in ꝓroſecution of 
the ſiege, where Alexander took the opportunity of 
making ſubmiſſion by his ambaſſadors, upon condi- 
tion of delivering, up to him the caſtles ot Hyrcania, 
Machzras, and Alexandrion, which Gabinius ac- 
cepted of, but razed them all three to the ground. 
Atrer this he had an application from the mother 
of Alexander, who was well affected towards the 
Romans, her huſband, and the reſt of her children, 
being then priſoners at Rome. 
her nothing ſhe aſked; inſomuch, that Hyrcanus 
was brought to Jeruſalem, and reſtored to his of- 
fice of high-prieſt. There were conſtituted, at this 
time, five courts of judicature, and a diviſion made 
ot the whole province into five equal parts, viz. Je- 
rulalem, Gadara, Amathus, Jericho, and Saphora, 
which 1s a city of Galilee. They came, by this 
means, to be delivered trom the tyranny they com- 


plained of, and were again under an ariſtocratical 
torm of government. 


r. . 


Ariſtobulus makes his eſcape from Rome. Is purſued and 
orougut back. Gabinius, after divers ſucceſſes, goes 
40 Rome, and is ſucceeded by Craſſus. 


SHORT time after this, Ariſtobulus (with 

X his fon Antigonus) eſcaped from Rome, and 
going into Judæa, was joined by a great num- 
rot Jews, ſome of whom were influenced tocoun- 
renance him merely from a deſire of changing their 
lituation, and others from a principle of fidelity and 
affection. He made an attempt to repair the for- 
trels of Alexandrion; but, on receiving information 
that eG 4g had diſpatched an army in purſuit of 
| O. 19. | : 
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to Kome. 


Gabinius denied 
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him, he retreated to Machæras, where he diſmiſſed | | 
the utclels part of his tollowers, retaining only | If 
8000 men, whom he thought capable ot bearing 
arms, and had reſolution enough to ſtand a conteſt. 

In a hort time the Roman army arrived, and a ge- | 
neral engagement took place, in which Ariſtobulus Ve is de- 
and his adherents tought with great bravery, but #5, "7 
were at length compelled to yictd to the ſuperior mans, 
power of the enemy, with the lots of 5000 men. 

1 wo thoutand ot the remainder gained a hill, and 

made Jome tarther reſiſtance; whilit Ariitobulus, 

with the other thouſand, cut a paflage through 

tne Roman army, and retired to Macharas.  Aril- 

tobulus flattered himiclt that Gabinius would con- 

lent to a ſuſpenſion of hottulities, whereby he might 

be enabled to reintorce his army, and put the place 

in a better poſture of deience. But he ſoon found 

hümſelt — 2 hag tor the Romans immediately pro- 

ceeded to afſauit the place, which was detended 

with great bravery tor two days, when a compleat 

victory was gained over Ariſtobulus, who, with his arigovutss 
lon Antigonus, were put in chains, and ſent priſoners 
He had been three years and an halt in 
the poſſeſſion of the pontiſicate and the kingdom, 
and had acquitted himſelf with great honour in the 
reſpective charges. The ſenate ſentenced the fa- 
ther ro perpetual impriſonment; but the ſons, 
through the mediation of Gabinius, were ſet at liber- 
ty, and permitted to return to their own country. 


Gabinius had now entered upon an expedition 
againſt the Parthians, and paſſed over the river Eu- 
phrates; but after wards changing his mind, he bent 
his courſe towards Egypt, for the reſtoring of Pto- 
lemy. Antipater turniſhed him, tor this enterprize, 
with corn, arms, and money, and broughtover num- 


bers of the Jews, about Peluſium, into an alliance 
with him. 


At his return Gabinius found Syria in an uproar; 
for Alexander, the ſon of Ariftobulus, having made 
himlelt mailer of the kingdom, harraſſed the coun- 
try with a powertul army, and torced many of the 
Jews over to his party, killing all the Romans he 
could come at in his paſſage, and beſicging the reſt 
upon the mount ot Gcrizim, whither they had fled 
tor ſanct uary. ; 
Gabinius, finding the Syrians in this diforder, ſent 
Antipater, a man of approved prudence and inte- 
grity, to attempt to bring them to reaſon and due 
obedience. He executed his commiſſion with ſuch 
addrels, that he brought off ſeveral of the revolters, 
but could not in the leaſt degree prevail with Alex- 
ander; tor having collected an army of 30,000 
Jews, he was reſolved to try a deciſive battle with 
Gabinius. They came, in fine, to action at mount 


Itabyr, and the Jews loſt 10,000 men in the en- 
unter. | 


Affairs being thus ſettled in Jeruſalem, the con- 

queror, by the advice of Antipater, marched againſt 

the Nabathxans, and gave them a total detear, diſ- 

charging two noble Parthians, Mithridates and Or- 

ſanes, who came to him for protection, giving out 

a report that they were fled into their own country. 

Gabinius, having now acquitted himſelt with the nne, 
reateſt honour in all his commiſſions, returned to returns to 

— and Craſſus ſucceeded him in his command. Rome laden 

The exploits of Pompey and Gabinius, againſt the be. 

Jews, may be ſeen in + hiſtories of Nicolaus, of 
amaſcus, and Strabo, of Cappadocia; and they 

concur in their teſtimony. | 


CHA r. XII. 


lent back 
priſoner to 
Rome. 


His ſons ſet 
at liberty. 


Gabinius 
propoſes the 
reſtoration 
of Ptolemy. 


Alexander 
ſeizes on the 
government 
and com- 
mits out- 
rages in 
Syria. 


Is totally 

overthrown 
by the Ro- 
man 4rmys 


Craſſus, the ſucceſſor of Gabinius, a Per dious character. 
1s routed by the Parthians. Caffius obtains Syria, 


checks the progreſs of the Parthians, and comes into 
Judæa. | | 


8 S, having undertaken the preparation of Crafus pu- 
a war againſt the Parthians, came to Judza, and lage che 
ſeized not only the two thouſand talents that Pom- *. 
beo left untouched from a motive of conſcience, 
ut pillaged the temple of all the treaſure he could 
find, to the amount of eight thouſand talents more. 
He e away with him alſo, a wedge of gold, oe 
11 - the 
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the weight of three hundred mina, reckoning every 
mina, according to the Jewilh computation, at two 
pounds and an halt. Eleazar, the prieſt, who had 
the cuitody ot the holy treaſure, delivered it up to 
Craſſus, not from a cenſurable motive, tor he was a 
man of probity, but as a compolicion for all the relt. 
This wedge of gold was lodged in a wooden beam, 
that was made 3 tor its reception; nor had 
any man knowledge of it but Eleazar himſelt, who 
finding Craſſus very deſirous of obtaining it, re- 
ſigned it up to him, upon his molt ſolemn oath, 
that he was abundantly ſatisfied, and that the hang- 
ings, of incſtimable value, and other rich ornaments, 
belonging tothe temple, in che poſic ſſionoſ the high- 
prieſt, ſhould remain untouched. But he perfidi- 
ouſly violated his oath, rifled the temple trom the top 
to the bottom, and ſtript it to the bare walls. 


It will not be a matter of wonder that ſo prodi- 
gious a maſs of wealth was lodged in this temple, 
when it is conſidered how long the Jews were in col- 
lecting it, and that it came from all quarters ot the 
earth where the worſhipot the true God was known. 
Beſides, it is a truth, atteſted and confirmed by the 
authority of ſeveral hiſtorians, and, amongſt the reit, 

Teſtimony Strabo, the Cappadocian. He writes, that“ Mi- 
th m9, ** thridates lent to the ifle of Coos tor ſome money 
tian, © of Cleopatra's, that ſhe had depolited there, 
„and for eight hundred talents belonging to the 
«© Jews.” Now we have, in public treaſure, nothing 
but what is ſacred and dedicated to the ſervice ot 
God; and it is abundantly evident, that the Aliatic 
Jews tranſmitted this treaſure trom thence to Coos, 
upon the apprehenſion of a war with Mithridates. 
Nor can it be imagined that the Jews of Judaa, 
who had a much ſtronger and ſafer place near hand, 


would ever have lent their money away tor better 

ſecurity to Coos; neither can it be ſuppoſed that it 

came From the Alexandrian Jews, tor they were too 

= diſtant to have any apprehenſion of Mithri— 
ates. 


Aber Strabo himſelf alſo bears witneſs tothis in another 
teſtimony of place, where writes, 'I'hat Sylla, paſſing through 
Sub Greece, to carry on a war againſt Mithridates, ſent 
Lucullus to Cyrene, that was then diſtracted with 
* teuds and factions among the Jews, a people who 
had ſpread themſelves over the face of the whole 
* earth.” He further relates, That the Cyrenæ- 
ans were ranged into tour claſles, viz. Burghers, 
Huſbandmen, Strangers, and ]ews: that 1 latt 
* divition are ſo univerſally dilpericd, that there is 
* fcarcely any habitable parts ot the earth where 
they have not ſome kind ot eſtabliſhment: that 
Egypt, Cyrene, and ſeveral other countries, while 
they were under the jurildiction of the lame 
prince, embraced, in many places, the Jewiſh 
* laws, rights, and cuſtoms, and trained up their 
45 children in a conformity to the Icwiſh diſcipline : 
* that, in Egypt, they had whole colonics of them: 
* belides, they had a right ot property, by formal 
* aſſignment, in a conliderable part of the city of 
Alexandria, where they had magiltrates, courts 
* of zudicature, and methods of deciding claims to 
property, peculiar to themſelves; and all this as 
* regular and 2 it eſtabliſhed by ſanction 
ot government.” Let this ſuffice tor the teſti- 

mony of Strabo. 


en. When Craſſus had diſpoſedof the affairs in J udæa, 


in an expe- according to his pleaſure, he marched into Parthia, 


9  —_ 
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var where he and his whole army were cut off. But 
bh. Caſſius made his retreat into Syria, where he checked 


the progreſs of the Parthians, who were now grown 

inſolent upon their ſucceſs. He went afterwards to 

Cubus te. Tyre, and ſo to Judæa, where he rook Taricheæ by 
pulſes the aflault, and made thirty thouſand pritoners. Among 
Parthians. the reſt was Pitholaus, a partizan of Ariſtobu- 
lus, whom he cauſed to be put to death, at the in- 

ſtance of Antipater, a man of eminence with the 

Progeny of Idumæans, through a marriage with an Arabian 
Antjpater. Wife of illuſtrious - "wy Her name was Cypron; 
x and by her he had four tons, Phalael, Herod, (who 
was atterwards king), Joleph, and Pheroras, andan 

only daughter, called Salome. This Antipater, 

through a generoſity and.atfabiliry of diſpoſition, 


that is to ſay, the temple and city of Jeruſalem, 


0 


— 


> 
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had conciliated the eſteem of all the princes and 
characters of rank about him, but more elpecially ,.. 

; | * Amide 
the king of Arabia, to whom he committed the pro- d 
tection of his children, during the war with Aritto. A 
bulus. Caſſius, having by this time reintorced his 
army, advanced to the river Euphrates, to meet the 
Parthians, who were preparing to oppole him. 


HA. XI. 


Ariſtobulus, and his ſon Alexander, are taken off by 
Pompey's party. 


\ HEN Cæſar had prevailed in a conteſt be- 

- tween him and Pompey, who, together with pore 
the whole tcnatc, had abandoned the city of Rome, de 
and fled beyond the Ionian Sea, he tormed a deſign . 
of letting Ariltobulus at liberty, and diſpatching 
him to Syria, with the command of two legions, to 
keep that province in order. But the ſatistaction 
Ariſtobulus propoſed to himſelf tromthe triendſhip 


and ſanction of Clar, was ſoon truttrated; tor be- e 


tore he could get out of Rome, tome of Pompey's is pi 
tactions found means of di{patching him by poiſon, * fn 


His body lay embalmed tor a conſiderable time, till © * 


at length it was removed by Anthony, who cauſed 
it to be carried into Judæa, and there honourably 
interred in the royal jepulchre. 


tection. 


SH. A. P. . 
Gallant exploits of Antipater. 


FTER the death of Pompey, and the victory ani 
A which Cæſar had gained over him, Antipater * 
acquired great authority in Judæa, through the . 
many conſiderable ſervices he rendered him at the typ 
inſtance of Hyrcanus, in his war upon Egypt. 
When Mithridates, of Pergamus, was bringing in 
his auxillarics, and not able to continue his rout 
through Pecluſium, but obliged to make a halt at 
Aſkalon, Antipater joined him with an armed body 
of 3000 Jews, and brought in ſcveral leading men 
of Arabia, and all Syria, to his aſſiſtance. Among 
thele were Jamblicus, a prince of the country, and 
his lon Ptolemy; and I holomy, of Libanus, the 
lon of Sohema, with the governors of the C1tics in 
general; among whom there prevailed an emulation 
ot ſignalizing themiclves in his tervice. 


Mithridates, thus reinforced, advanced out of * 
Syria into Peluſium, where the inhabitants refuſing g 
him entrance, he fat down before he place, and at- d 
ſaulted it. Antipater gallantly entered the breach, 
and was fo well teconded in the action, that, by this 
means, the town was taken. But as he, = 
with Mithridates, was haſtening to Cæſar, the EgYP- 
tian Jews, in the country of Onias, oppoſed theit 
paſſage, till, through the power and intereſt of Ap- 
tipater, as their countryman, and eſpecially on! 
ſight ot a letter from Hyrcanus, the high 2 59h they 
were brought over to fair terms with Cælar, 4 
upon that conſideration, ſupplied them with what- 
ever they had occaſion tor upon their march. This 
important fervice was effected through the media- 
tion of Antipater, and the letter of the high- prleſt, 
1 _ induced the ee of Memphis to 
eſpouſe the ſame cauſe and intereſt. 2 
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„tipater is highly honoured by Ceſar, cobo determines 
* 2 e depcnding between him and Hyrcanus on the 
one Te, and Antigonus on the other, in favour of 
the former. 


Goon afrer this, Mithridates and Antipater 
came to a pitched battle with the enemy, at a 
place called Delta, and upon a particular ſpot ot 
Tround, knowa by the name of the Jewiſh Camp; 
the former commanding the right wing, and the 
latter the left. It happened chat Michridates, 
being hardly preſſed, his men gave way, and the diſ- 
order was very near being attended witha total rout; 
but Antipater, at the very criſis, came up along the 
bank of the river with a detachment to his relief, 
reſcued his friends, and, in one word, vanquiſhed 
an enemy exulting in the immediate view ot victory. 
Having made himielf malter ot their camp, he re- 
called Mithridates, who was leit a great way be- 
hind, to take his part of the booty. In this action, 
about eight hundred of the party ot Mithridates 
tell; bur of that of Antipater, not more than 
fifty. . | 


Mithridates, in his letter to Cæſar, reciting the 
particulars of this event, liberally awarded to Anti- 
pater the honour of the day, both in the prelerva- 
tion of the army, and the victory obtained at ſo ſin- 
tops a criſis, Cæſar, duly impreſſed both with 

is conduct and courage, employed him in the moſt 
honourable poſts ever atter, of which he bore a 
memorable teſtimony in the many wounds he re- 
ceived in his ſervice. 


At the expiration of this war, Cæſar went back, 
by tea, into Syria, where he treated both Hyrcanus 
and Antipater with ſingular tokens of reſpect. The 
one he confirmed in the pontificate; and the other he 
made a freeman of Rome, with all the privileges and 
immunities of the city. Some report that Hyrca- 
nus was perſonally in this war, and actually came 
into Egypt. Strabo, of Cappadocia, bears witneſs to 
this, when he affirms, on the authority of Aſinius, 
0 Lhat, upon the coming of Mithridates into Egypt, 
. Hyrcanus, the high-prieſt of the Jews, came 

along with him.“ He writes in another place, upon 
the credit of Hyſicrates, * That Mithridates came 
2 firſt thither alone, and then ſent for Antipater, the 
4 BEovernor of Judza, to Aſkalon, who brought him 
three thouſand men; and that, upon his counſel 
a and perſuaſion, divers of the princes and great 
., men of the country, went over to him, and, 

amongſt the reſt, Hyrcanus, the high · prieſt.“ 


About this time Antigonus, the ſecond ſon of 
Ariſtobulus, came to Czar, and laid his complaints 

fore him, relative to the murder of his father and 
brother, who, he ſaid, were cruelly put to death by 
the contrivance of the partizans of — late Pompey. 

e uttered the bittereſt invectives againſt Hyrcanus 
and Antipater, whom he repreſented as the cauſe of 
himſelf and brethren being cruelly driven trom their 
native country; and at the fame time charged them 
with having oppreſſed the public, tor the ſake of in- 
dulging their own private paſſions. He further 
laid, that the aſſiſtance they had rendered him, pro- 
ceeded rather from fear than reſpect, and was only 


meant to make ſome compenſation tor their former 
attachment to Pompey. 


. Antipater, one of the parties thus accuſed by An- 
Ugonus, was at this time with Cæſar; and, in order 
to deſtroy the intended effect of theſe reproaches, he 
expoled his wounds, as the beſt teſtimony he could 
ive of his loyalty to Czſar, which having done, he 
poke as follows: It is a matter of aſtoniſhment 
« (laid he) that this man, the ſon of a declared 
« nem to the ſtate of Rome, and inheriting the 


4 Tebellious principles of his father, ſhould have 


« che effrontery thus to accuſe the moſt zealous of | 


Czfar's ſubjects, and to arros it to hi 
A, wh ogate a merit to him- 
0 ing! of hen his conduct has rendered him deſerv- 


cc 
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Cæſar, having heard both parties, inſtead of giv- 
ing the leaſt countenance to Antigonus, immediately 
conterred the pontificate upon Hyrcanus, gave An- 
tipater his choice of any command he might prefer, 


and conterred upon him the dignified poſt of lieu- 
tenant-governor of Judza. 


CAA AEP AYE 


Hyrcanus obtains permiſſion, ſrom Ceſar, to rebuild the 
walls of Feruſalem. Decree of the Roman ſenate, 
reſpecting an alliance with the Fews. Decree of the 
Athenians to the ſame import. Antipater addreſſes 
the people of Feruſalem. 


12 walls of Jeruſalem having been demo- 
liſhed by Pompey, Hyrcanus preferred a re- 
queſt to Cæſar, for pernuſſion to rebuild them, 
which was immediately granted, with the molt re- 
ſpectful ceremony, letters being diſpatched to the 
conſuls at Rome, for entering the reſolution in the 
records of the capitol. "The copy of the decree ran 
as follows: 


Decree of the ſenate aſſembled in the Temple of 
Concord, upon the ides of December; preſent 
Lucius Coponius, the ſonof Lucius, and Caius 
Papirius Quirinus. 


* Whereas it appeareth unto the ſenate, upon the 
* report ot Valerius, the fon of Lucius Prætor, that 
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Cæſar gives 
licence to 
Hyrcanus to 
rebuild the 
walls of Je- 
rulalem, 


Senate of 
Rome con- 


it is requelted and propoſed by Alexander, the fon firm the 
of Jaſon, Numenius, the ſon of Antiochus, and alliance 


Alexander, the fon of Dorotheus, ambaſſadors on 


behalf of the Jews, our good and faithful allies, * 


that the ancient league of friendſhip may be re- 
* newed betwixt us; and that, in token of their 
* g00d-will, they have brought a preſent of a 
* golden cup and buckler, valued at fifty thouſand 
* crowns, deliring letters of recommendation to all 
* governors and tree towns, for a late paſſage, both 
* by ſea and land, through all their ports and ter- 
* ritories. Be it therefore ordered by this ſenate 
that the ſame league of friendſhip be renewed an 
e eſtabliſhed, the requeſts ot the ambaſſadors agreed 
* to and granted, and their preſent accepted.” 


This decree paſſed in the ninth year of the ponti- 
ficate of Hyrcanus, and in the month of Panemus. 


Hyrcanus had great honour done him by the re- 
Pm of Athens, in acknowledgment of their ob- 
1 to him, as appears from the following 

ccret: 


Decree of the Athenians, bearing date the twenty- 
fifth day of the month Panemus; Dionyſius 
Aſclepiades being preſident and high- prieſt; 
Agathocles, Archon, and Eucles, the ſon of 
Meander, ſcribe; on the eleventh of the Pryta- 
nea, in the month Munichion: a council of 
the Proedri being met in the theatre; and after 
8 the ſuffrages of the people, by the 

igh- prieſt, Dorotheus, and his aſſeſſors, Dio- 
nyſius, the ſon of Dionyſius, made publication 
as follows: 


* Foraſmuch as Hyrcanus, the ſon of Alexander, 

** high-prieſt and prince of the Jews, hath, upon 
* all occaſions, both public and private, as well 
in the generous reception of our ambaſſadors, as 
„ otherwile, given proof of a ſingular affection and 
* eſteem, both for our nation in general, and the 
citizens of Athens in particular, whercof we 
* have received many inſtances; and foraſmuch as 
* we have received credible information from Theo- 
doſius, the fon of Theodorus, of Sunium, of the 
virtue of the ſaid excellent prince, and his friendly 
diſpoſition to do us all good offices in his power; 
* wehaverelſolved to preſent him with the honorary 
* acknowledgment of a crown of gold; to erect a 
** brazen ſtatue to him in the temple of the people 
and the graces to his memory; and to have it no- 
© tified Dy proclamation, in all theatres and places 
* of public exerciſes, and ſpectacles in honour of 
Bacchus, Minerva, Ceres, &c. that we have pre- 
| * ſented 


with the 
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de ſented him with this crown out of a veneration 
© for his virtue. And we do turther will and re- 

* quire all our n and magiſtrates to be 

« aiding and aſſiſting in the citectual improvement 

f thele our conceſſioits to the belt advantage ut 

<< our friends and aſſociates, ſo long as this amity 

<* ſhall continue betwixt us; ior the maniteſtation 
© of our gratitude and juſtice toward all men of 

* honour, and the encouraging or good offices to- 

ward us for the future, We do hkewile order 

that a fit choice be torthwicth made of ambaſſa- 

5 dors, from among the Athenians, to attend Hyr- 

* canus in our name, With this our Uecree and pre- 

* jents.” | 


When Cæſar had ſeitled the affairs of Syria, he 
rook his departure, together with Antipater, who, 
immediately on his return to Jeruſalem, gave or- 
ders for the repairing the walls which Pompey had 
demoliſhed, and then took a tour throughout the 
different parts of the province, to eſtabliſh good or- 
der and tranquillity among the people. He told 
them that, © It they oblerved a due obedience to 
Hyrcanus, they ſhould enjoy plenty and happineſs; 
but it they ſought to gratity their private intereſts 
at the expence of the public good, by ſeditious 
practices and innovations, he would himſelf prove 
a rigid governor; and they would find in the perion 
of Hyrcanus, inſtead ot a mild and gracious prince, 
a crucl and unrelenting tyrant; andconcluded with 
alluring them, that the Cæſars, and ſenate of Rome 
themſelves, would become their implacable ene- 


Antipater 
repairs the 
walls of je- 
rulalem, 


Reſtrains 
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ces. þ Sy * . 
mies, if they retuled obechence to thule who were 
{ct over them.“ 
en. 

Anti pater appoints his ſons, Phaſael and Herod, to the 
government of Jeruſalem and Galilee, Antipeter 
encurs the envy of the Fews. ered is accuſed before 
Hyrcanus. Proclamaticn ia favour of the Jews. 

3 U'T though Antipatcr, for political reaſons, 

his ſons, recommended great deterence trom the people 

1 to Hyrcanus, yet he was conſcious ot his incapa- 
ce. . 


City to dilcharge the duties of his office, and was 
therefore determined to takeevery necettary precau- 
tion againſt any dangers that might arite in conte- 
quence thereot. Jo this end he appointed his eldett 
ſon, Phalacl, tuperintendant over Jeruſalem, to the 
government of Galilee. 


Herod, though but fitteen years of age, was of 
a pregnant genius, and enterprizing ſpirit; nor was 
it long before he diſcovered himiclt to be capable 
of great undertakings. There happened, at this 
time, to be a gang oi deſperate robbers who inſeſted 
Galilee, with the neighbouring parts of Cœlo-Syria, 
committing che molt horrid depredations wherever 
they went. The firſt inſtance of the prowels of 
Herod was upon this banditti, whom he puriued, 
engaged, and took, together with Ezechias, the 
commander in chief, and put him to death, as a 
terrur to thoſe who ccaped, from the commiſſion 
of the fame crimes. I his enterprize procured He- 
rod a very diſtinguiſhed thare of reputation; and 
the people conlidered him as the man to whom they 
were indebted for the ſecure and happy enjoyment 
of their lives, liberties, and poſſeſſions. It hkewi'e 
made him known to Sextus, kiniman to Cæſar the 
Great, who had the adminiitration of Svria, and 
excited an emulation in his brother Phalacl, of en- 
deavouring to obtain public tavour by the upright- 
nels of his conduct. He was, indeed, a man of 
public ſpirit, and ſo moderate in the cxerciſe of his 
power, that he gained the general citeem ot the 
people. The reputation of his conduct contribu- 
ted not a little to increaſe that of Antipater, who 
experienced as high a degree of veneration as he 
could have done had he been actually the ſovereign 
of the people: yet fo far was he irom being tram. 
ported beyond the bounds of moderation by his 
great ſucceſs, that he preſerved, in the ſtricteſt 
manner, his fidelity to his friend Hlyrcanus. 


Herod ſig- 
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The wealth, power, and grandeur, of Antipater 
the dignity or his tamily, and the veneration in 4, 
which the people held him and his ſons, created inc, Herod, at 
him many cucmies among the leading men of the ©! * the advice who 
jews, more elpecially when they found he wag a tg. . of Hyrca- full 
vourite of the emperor, as well as with the people of 2s _— that 
Rome in gencral. They therefore endeavoured to — to Sex- Thi 
traduce his character, and bring upon him the po- ts Car, the 
pular odium; to effect which, they inſinuated that 3 
he had embezzled conſiderable ſums of mones ter v 
which he had received from Hyrcanus tor che vic that 
of the Romans. Bur the principal thing whick they to p 
alledged as the cauic of their diſſatistaction, was 
the violent, daring, and ambitious temper of He- . 
rod.; inſomuch, that, in the heat of their indigna- lent; 
tion, they went in a body to Hyrcanus, whom they had 
haughtily addreited in words to this effect: uy 
8 


depe 
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ret r. 
mn 


** Why will you be negligent, while every thing 


4 is going to deſtruction? Do you not perceive ;.* | tour 

that Antipater and his ſons divide the prerogg- ©::.; of b 
tives and emoluments of the royal power, while arm 
S you are prince only in title and name? Be cau- carr 
, fious ere matters proceed too far; for, 2 tor t 
©. om it, your government and lite are equally in by t 
„ danger. Ji you conſider thoſe youths as your dent 

deputies, you are miltaken ; for, in fact, they mea 
** are maiters. Herod's treatment of Ezechias, and to v 
** his companions, was a violation of public juſtice, for t 
it being murder to put a man to death without 1 
* the ceremony of trial, however atrocious his grea 
* crimes may have been : but Herod has exerciſed the | 
by an arbitrary power, without the leaſt pretence of ſhou 

authority tor ſo doing, and therefore ought to be puri 
as rendered amenable to juſtice for the iniquities he 


has committed.“ 


Theſe complaints, added to the clamour of many 
women in the temple, who called daily upon prince 
and people tor juſtice upon Herod tor the murder 
of their children, induced Hyrcanus to appoint a 
day of hearing and trying the cauſe berwixt Herod 
and his accuters betore a court of judicature. He. 
rod obcycd the ſovereign mandate, and went to Je- 
ruſalem, not altogether as a private man, but ac- 
cording to his 1ather's precaution, attended only by 
ſuch a train as-was deemed neceſſary for the ſecu- 
rity of his perſon. . 

Sextus C ſar, having conceived a great eſteem 
for Herod, immediately interpoſed in his behalf, by 
lilpatching meſſengers to Hyrcanus, adding mena- 
ces to requelt that he would diſmiſs the complaintex- 
hibired againit him. IHerod, on his arrival 8 
Jeruſalem, appeared before the court, at the head ot lau 
whom tat Hyrcanus. His appearance and retinue jw 
io awed that venerable aſſembly, that they all con- 
tinued mate ſome time, no perſon attemptingto bring 
the leaſt charge againſt him, till them onc Sameas, 
aà man too uit to be corrupted, and too innocent to 
tear, arole, and thus addre ſſed the court: 


I never (ſaid he) before ſaw a priſoner at the 
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. . 1 * * 8 S ad 
bar behave in 10 bold and daring a manner, af — 


* ] believe your obſervation and experience will 
hardly furniſh you with ſuch another inſtance. It 
has been lormerly cuſtomary tor people, in fucha 
© ſituation, to appear. by their dreſs and behaviour, 
© refigned to the legal enquiry that awaits them: | ce 
but here is a culprit who fees to pride himſeli in 
his drels and attendants, which makes IL appr as 
if public juſtice was more to be dreaded by the 
e ceurt than the criminal. Yet I cenſure not him 
e for conſulting his own ſafety rather than the re- 
e ſpect due to the laws, to much as Ido the rug 
and the judges, who have permitted him to act 
in this manner. But remember-that God is jui 
and powertul; and the time is advancing. When 
this man, whom you ſereen from the jultice ot 
the laws, will be a ſcourge to you all.” 


After Sameas had finiſhed this ſpeech, Hyreanus, 
finding how the judges ſtood affected to the caute, 
and apprehending, from the countenances of the, 
people in general, that Herod was in danger * 
journed the court till the following day, and, in ti - 


47 1 


lic A. 


| mean time, adviſed him to fave himſelt by.aprivet” 
| ; rc A 
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the advice 
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retreat. Herod took the advice of Hyrcanus, and 
immediately repaired to his friend Sextus Cwlar, 
who was then at Damaſcus, where he declared a 
full reſolution, that if ever they cited him again to 


that court, he would diſclaim their juriſdiction.“ 


This contempt of court excited the reientment of 
the judges, who endeavoured, by all means, to 1n- 
cenle Hyrcanus againſt him; but though rhe mat- 
ter was {ufficientlyevident, he was ſo pultillanimous, 
that he had not courage to take the neceſſary means 
to prevent it. | 

Hyrcanus was greatly embarraſſed at this repre- 
ſentation; but, on receiving intormation that Sextus 
had appointed Herod to the command ot his troops 
in Syria, his fears increaſed to ſuch a degree, that he 
was continually apprehenſive that Herod meant to 
depoſe him. Nor was his apprehenſion without 
foundation; for Herod, exaſperated at the indignity 
of being treated as a criminal, proceeded with an 
army towards Jeruſalem, and would certainly have 
carried his delign into execution, had it not been 
for the interpoſition ot his tarther and brother, who, 
by their arguments, diſſuaded him from ſo impru- 
dent a procceding. They betought him by no 
means to think or offering violence to his prince, 
to whoſe favour and countenance he was indebted 
for the dignified ſtation he enjoyed. They told him, 
I hat his indignation, at being accuſed, thould, in a 
great meature, be appeated by the friendly advice of 
the king: that it he prided himſelf on his power, he 
ſhould conſider that the mealure he was about to 
puriue, was not only unjuſt, but unprofitable: that 
the Divine protection could not be expected by that 
man who revolted againſt his ſovereign; and that 
the prince he meant to oppoſe, was his ſincere friend 
and generous benefactor, and one who had, in no 
inttance, wronged him, except when Irritated by the 
injurious {uggettions of his enemies.” Herod was 
lo wrought upon by theſe arguments, that he re- 
prefled his indignation, waved his deſign of pro- 
ceeding to hoſtilities, and returned with his army 
to Galilee. 


Cæſar, on his return to Rome, made prepara- 
tions for an expedition into Africa againſt Scipio 
and Cato, and was ſaluted, on the way, by ambaſſa- 
dors from Hyrcanus, requelting that he would ra- 
tify a former league of triendſhip and mutual alli- 
ance, This 1uggelts the propriety of introducing, 
in this place, a formal account of the honours that 
the Roman emperors have paid to our nation, and 
the leagues of alliance they have formed withir, that 
It — evident to the world, in what eſteem we 
have been held by the kings of Alta and Europe, as 
tokens of our courage and fidelity. Though many 
will not credit the hiſtories of the Perſians and Ma- 
cedonians, becauſe they are not generally authenti- 
cated, none can diſpute the decrees of the Romans, 
as they are ſtill extant in the capitol, and engraven 
upon pillars of braſs. Beſides thus, Julius Cæſar 
made a pillar of braſs for the Jews at Alexandria: 
bur, as a demonſtration, I ſhall now cite the decrees 
made by the ſenate, and by Julius Czlar, in honour 
ot F in particular, and our nation in ge- 
neral. 


** Caius Julius Cæſar, emperor, Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, and the tecond time dictator, to the 


magiſtracy, ſenate, and the people of Sidon, 
** Erccering : 


cc 


] fend you the copy of a letter of ours to Hyr- 
** canus, the ſon of Alexander, the prince and high- 
** priett of the Jews, to be engraved upon a braſs 
table, the inſcription in Latin and Greek, and 

to remain among your regiſters for after- times. 
FIThe letter itſelf in ſubſtance as follows:“ 


** Caius Julius Cæſar, emperor, Pontifex Maxi- 
©. mus, and the ſecond time dictator, hath, 
„ with the advice and conſent of the ſenate, 

appointedthe publication of this decree: 


** Foraſmuch as Hyrcanus, 
4 a Jew, hath at all times, 
* peace, approved himſelf 
No. 19. 


as well in war as in 
to be our truſty good 


the ſon of Alexander, 


| 


— 
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„ friend and ally, as appeareth by ſeveral atteſta- 
„ tions of unqueitionable credit, and particularly 

by the ſupply of fifteen hundred choice men, that 
ht ſent to Mithridates, to my afſiltance, in the late 
*Alexandrian war: theſe ſervices and good offices 
* coy conlidered, I do hereby confirm and eſta- 
'* bliſh unto Hyrcanus and his heirs, the perpetual 
government ot the Jews, both as their prince and 
** high-prieft, aiter the manner and method of their 
** own laws; and, from this time forward, enroll 
them among my truſty and well beloved friends, 
and ratity an affinity with them as my aflociates. 
* And 1t is my pleaſure likewite, that all the legal 
pontifical rights and privileges be devolved upon 
him and his ſons forever: and in caſe any contro- 
** verly. ſhall ariſe among the people concerning the 
** Jewiſh diſcipline, himicht and his family, in the 
** courle ot ſucceſſion, to be the only judges of it; 
It is morcover my will and pleaſure, that the Jews 
** be diſcharged the burden ot winter-quarters, and 
ot all public payments. 


** It is ordered (Caius Cæſar being conſul) that 
the government ot the Jews ſhall deſcend from 
** Hyrcanus to his heirs tor ever, with all the po- 
** jeſhions, grants, and emoluments, belonging or 
* annexed to the pontificate: the high-prieſt to have 
** the judgment of all cauſes. And it is likewite 
appointed that ambatladors be jorthwith ſent to 
** Hyrcanus, the ſon ot Alexander, the high-prieſt 
** of the Jews, with inſtruct ions to treat about a 
** triendly alliance with him: and that theſe particu- 
** lars be tairly inſcribed upon brazen tables in La- 
tin and Greek, to be ſet up in the capitol at Tyre, 
Sidon, Aſkalon, and in the temples, to the end 
that this our plcaſure may be duly made known 
through all our dominions, and that none may 
** pretend ignorance, and tor the honour of our 
** triends, and for a recommendation ot their agents 
** and minitters, to a fingular reſpect and eticem in 
all places where they ſhall come. 


(e 


ce 


cc 


** Caius Cæſar, emperor, dictator, and conſul, tak - 
ing into his conſideration the honour, friendſhip, 
and good ſervices of Hyrcanus, doth hereby, tor 
the benefit and advantage of the ſenate and prople 
of Rome, grant unto Hyrcanus, the jon ot Alcx- 
- ander, and to his ſons atter him, by an hereditary 

right of ſucceſſion, the authority and office of 
** princes and prieſts of Jeruſalem, and ot the whole 
nation of the Jews, to be by them exerciſed and 

enjoyed, in ſuch manner as their anceſtors enjoyed 
and exerciied the 1aid dignities before them. 


„ Caius Cæſar, the fifth time conſul, hath or- 
„ dained and appointed, that the city of Jerutalem 
1 ſhall be repaired and fortified; and that Hyrca- 

nus, the prince and high-prieſt of the Jews, and 
** the ton of Alexander, ſhall have the adminittra- 
tion of the government, with an abatement upon 

the duty, every ſecond year, of a part of their 
taxes, an exemption from carriages, and other 
** tributes. 


e 


(e 


te 
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** Caius Cæſar, emperor, hath likewiſe ordained . 
that the inhabitants of Jeruſalem ſhall pay a 
* yearly tribute for itſelf, and all its dependencies, 
** 1aving only the city of Joppa, with an exemption 
of all duty from the ſeventh year, which they 
** call Sabbatical, or the Year of Reſt, in which 
** they neither ſow, plant, or reap, either fruit or 
grain. And it is his pleaſure allo, that the Jews, 
in Sidon, pay a tribute, of the fourth part of their 
fruits, cvery ſecond year, for a duty, beſide the 
** tenths to Hyrcanus and his ſons, as they have 
paid formerly to their predeceſſors. And farther, 
** that no governors, military officers, or ambaſſa- 
** dors, preſume to raile any toldiers, or impoſe any 
** charges, upon the lands of the Jews, whether for 
** winter-quarters, or upon any other pretext what- 
** ſoever; but that they may hold all their pur- 
** chates and acquiſitions peaceably and quietly to 
I themiclves, without any lett or moleſtation what- 
** ſoever, It is alſo our farther will and pleaſure, 
that the city of Joppa, which the Jews were pol- 
© leſſed ot at their firſt entrance into an alliance with 

the Romans, remain under the government of 
Hyrcanus, ” 2 af Alexander, and his family, 
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© with all the revenues and advantages ariſing from 
it, whether upon huſbandry, port-dunes, taxes, 
* cuſtoms, anchorage, impoſitions upon gcous, 
©* and exportations of cory for Sidon, once in two 
years, ſaving only the ſabbatical year, wherein (as 
it is laid betore) they neither plough, plant, low, 
<* reap, or gather. As to the villages that Hyrca- 
nus and his anceſtors formerly enjoyed in the Great 
Plain, it is the will of the ſenate, that they con- 
* tinue to Hyrcanusand the Jews in manner as be- 
„ tore, and that the {ame laws and cuitoms be till 
* preſerved and exerciſed berwixt them and the 
* prielts, and all advantages made good that had 
* been tormerly granted to them by the ſenate and 
* the people ot Rome; the fame privileges exrend- 
ing even to Lyddiaitfelt. And whereas the Ro- 
mans had tormerly beſtowed upon the kings of 
* Syria and Cilicia, certain lands and eſtates, in re- 
* {pect of an alliance betwixt them, it is the plea- 
* {ure of the icnate, that they ſtill continue in the 
* poſicffion of Hyrcanus, the prince of the Jews. 
* And tarther, that he himſelf, his fon, and his am- 
* baſſadors, ſhall have places aſſigned them among 
* the ſenators, to ſce the gladiators, and other pub- 
lic ſpectacles; and that upon any occaſion ot ap- 
* plying themſelves to the lenate, rhe dictator, or 
% malter ot the horſe, ſhall introduce them to their 
* audience, and an aniwer to be returned them 
* within ten days, it the ſenate ſhall come to any 
reſolution upon the matter.“ 


Caius Julius, the fourth time emperor, the fifth 
time conjul, and perpetual dictator, makes the fol- 
lowing mentionof Hyrcanus, the lon of Alexander, 
the prince and the high- prieſt ot the Jews. 


*«* Whereas my predeceſſors, as well in the pro- 
„ vinces as in the tenate, have formerly borne wit- 
* nets to many honourable reports, on the behalf of 
the high-prieſt, Hyrcanus, and the generality ot 
* the Jews, who have thereupon received thethanks 
ot the ſenate and people ot Rome, in acknowledg- 
ment ot their worth and goodneis; we look upon 
* theic friendly offices and reſpects as obligations 
* never to be forgotten, and upon ourlelves as 
* bound, in the name of the ſenate and people of 
* Rome, to give Hyrcanus, his family, and coun- 
* trymen, all pofſible demonſtrations of the ſenſe 
* we have of their amity and eſteem.“ 


a 


* Caius Julius, dictator and conſul, to the ma- 
* giltracy, ſenate, and body of the Parians, 
© Erecting : | 

© Whereas application hath been made unto us, 

at Delos, by great numbers of the Jews from ſe— 

* veral quarters, complaining againſt you in the 

* hearing and preſence ot your own ambaſſadors, 

tor barring the Jews the liberty of their country 

* laws, and the tree enjoy ment of their rites and la- 

* crifices; they having 9 ſhewed us the in- 

* {trument of interdiction itſelf: thele are to let 

* you underitand, that we will not tuffer any ſuch 

© unrealonable rigour to be practiſed towards our 

friends and allies: but our pleature is, on the 

* contrary, that they be let alone in the free and 

* peaceable enjoyment of their cuſtoms, teſtiva}s, 

and facrificesz being no more than the allowance 

* of a privilege which they enjoy in Rome itſelt: 

tor, in the edict of Caius Cæſar, conſul, prohibit- 

* ing all public meetings and congregations in the 

city, the Jews alone were permitted to meet toge- 

* ther: and Imyſelf, in another cate of prohibition, 

<* excepted the Jews likewile out of that rettraint, 

and left them to their own ways and manners. 
© Wherefore, if fo it be, that you have paſſed any 
order to the prejudice of our alles, in the privi- 

{© leges that we have thought fir to allow them, it 

„eis but juſt and reaſonable that you revoke and 

make void any ſuch decree out of reſpect to us, 

and to them for our fakes, as they are our friends 

* and allies.” 


After the death of Cæſar, Marcus Antonius, and 
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Publius Dolobella, being then conſuls, called a 
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ſenate, and gave an audience to the ambaſſadors of 
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Hyrcanus, upon the ſubject matter of their inſtruc. whi 
tions, formed a new league with them, and came to bra 
a relolution, at laſt, in tavour of all their demands. rat 
Dolubella, having received letters from Hyrcanus plac 
cook occaſion, from thence, to ſend diſpatches all he \ 
over Alia, and particularly to Ephelus, the me. Uta 
rropolis ot that province, in terms to the following ** 
citcct: D 
5 * . care 
The emperor * Dolbelia to the magiſtrates, ſe. * Tits _ 

* nate, and people, of Epheſus, greeting: - Wares 3 to h 

: prefled un- K 

** Whereas we are given to underſtand by Alex- 7 * * 
ander, the ton of T heodorus, and ambaſſador of 2288 at t 
** Hyrcanus, the high- prieſt and prince of the Jews, mol 
in the name of the ſaid Hyrcanus, that the jews, but 
being tied up by the religion, laws, and conttitu- Seve 
tions of their country, not to bear arms, travel, and 
or 10 much as provide themſelves neceſjaries for Em. 
lite, upon the day of their ſabbath, are thereby whit 
rendered incapable of attending the duties and was! 
Services of the war: we do, therefore, order and his 
** appoint, according to what our predeceſſors have deat 
** done before us in the ſame Cale, that the ſaid not 
** Jews be, from this time forward, exempted from him 
** all military charges, and permitted the liberty of own 
** meeting, worſhipping, and ſacrificing, according with 
to their own rule and way. And hereof you are CONC 
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to cauſe due notice to be given through all the 
** cities of your province.” 


There are many decrees of the ſenate and empe- 


Many 4. 


rors of the Romans of this kind; and others which c «:: Wt head 
have been made in tavour of Hyrcanus, and of our «4+ coul. 
nation. There are alſo decrees of particular cities,“ | and: 
and reſcripts of the Prætors to fu epiltles as con- went 
cerned the rights and privileges of our nation. But temp 
it is apprehended that the ſpecimens we have in- rlescon. Bll 
ſerted, will be deemed ſufficient by ſuch as are dit. Kon by © th 
poſed to judge with candour and liberality. We * 
have produced marks ſtill apparent of the friendſhip * Zil 
in which we have been held by the Romans, and de- * 10 
monſtrated that thoſe marks are engraven upon co- tertu 
lumns and tables of braſs in the capitol, and pre- CONC] 
lerved to this day as monuments of that alliance. held 
Lo adduce more proots would be both tedious and the þ 
unneceſſary. I ſhall, therefore, throw myſelf on the terce 
candour of the reader, preſuming that no doubts death 
can be entertained of fads confirmed by ſuch de- 
monſtrative evidence, and ſo advert to the hiſtory. 
Hers. 
CHAP. XVIIL wy 


The murder of Julius Ceſar is followed by a civil war. . 
Caſlius and Hered join in horrible appreſſions, Je- . i 


nality and perjury prevail. AD 
| alent 
BOUT this time a ſedition happened in Sy- urn ment 
A ria, upon the following occaſion. Cæcilius — guarc 
aſſus entered into a plot upon the life of Sextus 7... lame 
Ceſar, cauſed him to be put to death, and took pol- ye ws prom 
ſeſſion of the province. This outrage was followed ve. Vance 
by a bloody war upon the borders of Apamia. The = hi 
party attached to Yullna Cæſar oppoſed Baſſus with N 
their utmoſt power, and were joined by Antipater 1 
and his ſons, in honour to the memory of his illui- Fchus en, fu 
trious benefactor, accounting himſelf bound, by ,, _ ** 
every tie of juſtice, to take vengeance on the mut ...,5 off, NM 1; 
derers of ſo generous a friend. During this Content in nh the * 
Marcus came from Rome, to take upon him the ge- | ſtr: & 
vernment of Sextus; and, in the mean time, Brutus * | 3 
and Caſſius, with a band of other conſpirators, bar- we 
barouſly aſſaſſinated Julius Cæſar in the ſenate- WI 
houſe, after he had retained the imperial dignity for baroy 
the {pace of three years and fix months. ev in- he's 
; te- eir 
The death of Julius Cæſar occaſioned ſhocking lan thor « 
contentions and diſorders among the ſubjects of the g. toriw 
Roman empire. The heads of the people were di u. Was d 
vided into factions, and, regardlets of the public Ci head 
weltare, acted according to their reſpective interels ing h 
and paſſions, and an univerſal anarchy enſued. Cal 8 ! 


lius obtained the command of the army in a 8 


which was then before Apamia, and having ſoon 
brapght over to his intereſt Marcus and Baſſus, 
raiſed the ſiege. He then proceeded from place to 
place, collecting men, money, and arms, Wherever 
he went; but the place he moſt oppreſſed was J u- 
da, on which he levied an enormous tax of be- 
twixt {even and eight hundred talents of filver. 


During this contuſion, Antipater committed the 
care of gathering part of the money fixed on Ju- 
an da, to hiStWOlons, while Malichus (who was next 
ly op- to him in power, and ſecretly his enemy) was con- 
;eſed un- cerned with others in collecting the reit. Herod, 
ox ark who was delirous of obliging the Romans, gps 
3 at the injury of his country men, began with the 
molt acceptable preſents to Caſſius, ot the contri- 
butions ot Galilee, as the firit-truits ol his ſervice. 
Several cities, under other governors, were expoled 
and fold to the belt bidders, particularly Gophna, 
Emmaus, Lydda, and J hamaa, the inhabitants ot 
which were, by order of Caſſius, ſold tor ſlaves. He 
was particularly incenſed againſt Malichus, and, tor 
his neglect, formed a deſign ot putting him to 
death, which he certainly would have -done, had 
not Hyrcanus, by the hands of Antipater, pacitied 
him with a prelent of an hundred talents out of his 
own coffers. But Caſſius had no ſooner leit Syria, 
with the treaſures he had collected, than Malichus 
| concerted meaſures tor the deſtruction ot his gene- 
falickus 22 ö 545 | 
ly plots TOUS benefactor, whom he conſidered as the only ob- 
ant An- ſtacle to his ambitious views. Antipater, entertain- 
rat ing a ſuſpicion of his deſign, as a necetiary caution, 
croſſed the river Jordan, and placed himſelf at the 
head of as large a body of Jews and Arabians as he 
could collect rogether. Malichus, who was bold 
and artful, finding himſelf ſuſpected, immediately 
went to Antipater and his ſons, and, by perjury, at- 
tempted to prove his innocence. ** Can it be ima- 
rates con. Q1ned (faid he) that I ſhould be ſo weak as to 
Kon by © Think ot a plot or conſpiracy, when I knew that 
. Herod had the command of the armsand maga- 
Zines, and that Phaſael had the command of Je- 
ruſalem?“ In conſequence of this and other ſub- 
tertuges, Antipater was prevailed on to form a re- 
conciliation with the traitor. Marcus, who then 
held the government of Syria, was ſo incenſed at 
the proceedings of Malichus, that, but for the in- 


2 ot Antipater, he would have put him to 
cat o 


cc 
cc 
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Herod obtains the government of the Lorber Syria. 
Anlipater is treacheroufly taken off by Malichus. 


"i T this time a war commenced between An- 
bent of thony and the younger Cæſar, re called 
%. Auguſtus); ſo that Caſſius, ſenſible of the great 
talents ot Herod, nominated him to the govern- 
ment of Ccelo-Syria, and appointed him a ſtrong 
guard, both of horſe and foot, promiſing, at the 
lame time, thar, atter the war was over, he would 
promote him to the ſovereignty of Judæa. The ad- 
vancement of Herod proved of fatal conſequence 
to his tather; tor Malichus, thinking that Anti- 
pater would by that means become ſtill more power- 
Tul, retolved to diſpatch him; and, to that end, tak- 
ichus ing the opportunity of Antipater's one day dining 
© Ant. With Hyrcanus, he bribed the butler to put poiſon 
ode in his wine, with which he inſtantly expired, and 
' Malichus, with an armed force, — poſſeſſion of 
the city. Such was che end of Antipater, a man of 


ſtrict probity, a friend to the diſtreſſed, and a true 
lover of his country. 


When Herod and his brother heard of this bar- 

arous murder upon the perſon of their father, they 

pes in. WETE greatly incenſed againit Malichus, who, in 
. Their own minds, they were convinced was the au- 
| thor of it. But Malichus had the confidence to 
torſwear all, and ſtand upon his juſtification. Herod 
was deſirous of wreaking inſtant vengeance on the 
head of the traitor; but his brother Phaſacldifſuad- 
ing him from that meaſure, through an unwilling- 
nels-to diſturb the public peace, they permitted him 
do mae a defence, and aſſumed the appearance of 


T 


erde 


* 
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being ſatisfied of his innocence; after which they 
proceeded to the interment of their tather, the cere- 
monies of which they cauſed to be performed with 
the molt diſtinguiſhed magnificence. 


Herod now went to Samaria, and finding every 
thing in great diſorder, made it his buſineſs to regu- 
late matters, and ſettle all diſputes among the inha- 
bitants, by a regular courle of law and juſtice. 
Soon after the arrival of Herod, there came on a 
lolemn feſtival at Jeruſalem, upon which occaſion 
he advanced with his guards towards the city; but 
Malichus, being ſtill under apprehenſion, pertuaded 
Hyrcanus not to admit him, upon pretence that 
it would be a prophanation of the holy religion, 
to communicate the ceremonies of their worſhip 
to ſtrangers. But Herod treated the interdiction 
with contempt, and, in the night, gained admit- 
tance with his attendants. ' his circumitance 


Malice cons 


alarmed Malichus, who, perceiving the neceſſity << nn. 


of an ambiguous behaviour, treated Herod with 
great apparent relpect, and pretended to be exqui- 
litely afflicted at the tate of Antipater. Herod and 
his triends ſaw through this hypocrily, but deem- 
ing it expedient, for the preſent, to op poſe diflimu- 
lation to diſſimulation, affected to believe him ſin- 
cere, and the next day, taking their leave, returned 
to Samaria. 


CHAP. AX. 


The murder of Antipater revenged on Malichus, at the 
. inſtance of Caſſius and Herod. 


8 to whom the character of Malichus 
was well known, immediately, on the news of 
the death of Antipater, enjoined Herod to ſeck re- 
venge upon the head of the murderers, and, tor that 
purpole, diſpatched private orders to different com- 
manders ot his troops, that were then at 'I'yre, to at- 
ford ſuch aſſiſtance as he ſhould require. Soon at- 
ter, in conſequence of Laodicea being taken by 
Caſſius, the people came thronging to him with pre- 
ſents to court his favour, ſo that Herod made no 
apps wel raps himſelf of that opportunity to gain 
his point. But Malichus, conſcious of his own guilt, 
and ſuſpecting the deſign of the other, formed a 
plan for getting his ſon from Tyre, where he then 
reſided as an hoſtage, thinking if he could retreat 
with him into Judæa, the Jews might be tampered 
to a revolt, and he himſelf take advantage, while 
Caſſius was engaged in a war with Anthony, of 
{c1zing on the government. But his project was 
fruſtrated through the ſagacity and precaution of 
Herod, who ſent our ſeveral officers betorehand, to 
meet Malichus and his train upon the way, under 
pretext of inviting him to an entertainment, but 
with orders to fall on and diſpatch him with their 
daggers, as ſoon as he reached a certain ſpot. The 
officers, in odedience to the command given them 
by Caſſius, readily complied with the injunction 
ot Herod, waited the opportunity, and put the trai- 
tor Malichus to death. This alarming and ſudden 
event ſo affected Hyrcanus, that he remained ſpeech- 
leſs and inſenſible for ſome time: but, on recovering, 
himſelf, and enquiring into the particulars, Herod 
put an end to his curioſity, by aſſuring him, that it 
was all done by command of Caſſius. Upon hear- 
ing this, Hyrcanus commended the action, as tak- 
ing vengeance on a villain, capable of every deſign 
that could be injurious to individuals, or to ſociety 
in general. $ 


Caſſius had no ſooner left Syria, thangreat diſtur- 
bances aroſe in Judza; for Felix, with the troops 
under his command in Jeruſalem, made a ſudden 
attack upon Phaſacl, and the people betook them- 
ſelves to their arms in his defence. Herod applied 
himſelf to Fabius, the governor of Damaſcus, de- 
ſirous of haſtening to the aſſiſtance of his brother; 
but was prevented, for the preſent, by a prevailing 
indiſpolition. Phaſael, however, weathered the ſtorm, 
and, with his own forces, drove Felix, and all his tu- 
mulruous party, out of Jeruſalem, and forced them 
tor ſanctuary into a ſtrong hold, whence they were 


diſmiſſed on ſuch terms as the conqueror thought 


Proper 


der the guile 
of trjeude 


Hip. 


Caſſius re- 
ſolves to te- 
venge the 
death of 
Antipater, 


Malichus is 
put to death 
through a 
plot con- 
certed by 
Herod, 
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proper to impoſe. Phaſacl reproached Hyrcanus 
with the higheſt ingratitude, in ſupporting an enemy 
after the icrvices he had derived from him, and, in 
particular, giving the brotherot Malichus pottcttion 
of Maſſada, one ot the ſtrongeſt tortreſies in the 
country. But Herod, upon his recovery, retook 
all the places that had been reduced by Felix, and 
brought him quietly to ſubmit to his own terms, 


CHAP XXI. 


Antigonus, the ſon of Ariſtobulus, eppoſes, and is deſeat- 
ed by, Herod, who eſpeuſes Mariamne, ihe grand- 
daughter of Hyrcanus. 

Herod op- * 

2 EROD had a more powerful enemy to ſubdue 

| than Felix. Antigonus having entered into a 
delign of oppoſing him, tor that purpole railed a 
powerful army, and, in conlideration of a conhider- 
able ſum of money, engaged Fabius, governor of 
Damaicus, to join him. He was allo alliſted by Ma- 
rion, who, through tavour of Caſſius, had obtain 
ed the command of Tyre, and power over all Syria, 
having ſettled ſeveral garriſons there, and three in 
Galilee itfelt. Herod, however, ſpeedily reduced 
thoſe places to ſubmiſſion: though he treated the 
Tyriaus not only with lenity, but ſingular relpect, 
conterring preſents on many of them, as a token of 
the good- will he bore to their country. He then im- 
mediatcly advanced, and being met by Antigenus, 

| at the head of his army, a delperate engagement en- 

Anton ſucd, in which Herod proved victorious, the army 

totally uc ty In Wmnc cr | 5 \ 

routed, ot his opponent being totally routed, great numbers 
lain, and the reſt, with their conjunctive leaders, 
forced to a precipitate flight. After this conqueſt, 
Herod returned in triumph to Jerutalem, where he 
was received with univerſal acclamations of joy: 
for he had already contracted an affinity with the ſa- 
mily of Hyrcanus, being on the point of marriage 
with Mariamne“, the daughter of Alexander, the 

Mariiage of fon of Ariltobulus, and Alexandra, the daughter of 

Herod with Hyrcanus. The nuptials were accordingly confum— 

Mariamne. mared ; and Herod had, by this wife, three ſons and 

two daughters: having had a former wife of his 
ccuntry, named Dores, by whom was born to him 
his eldett lon, Antipater. 


CHAP: AAS: 

Complaints brought by the Jews againſt Phaſael and 
Flerod, who, having conciliated the javour, obtain 
the ſunction, of Antony, who will t admit of their 
charge. Editts of Anthony reſpetting ie Jews. 


Phaſael and 

H 65 'e * — P 

EE. Dogge theſe tranſactions, a deciſive battle 
the Jews. took place near Philippi, in Macedonia, in 


which Caſſius, having been deteated by Anthony and 
Auguſtus Cælar, went into Gaul, and Anthony into 
Alla. When the latter arrived at Bithynia, he was 
attended by ambaſſadors from ſeveral princes and 
{ſtares in that part of the world, to congratulate him 
on his late ſucceſs. Several of them alledged com- 
plaints againit Phafacl and Herod, whom they ac- 
cuſed ot having uſurped, and arbitrarily exercited, the 
lovereignty of Juda, leaving Hyrcanus only the 
name ot a king. But Herod pleaded his caute 10 
powertully, and entorced his arguments by the pro- 
Herod u. Per adminittration of a douceur to Anthony, that 
dis adveriariescould not obtain a hearing. Upon 
Anthony's arrival at Epheſus, Hyrcanus, anda body 
of the principal Jews, ſent meflengers to him with a 
crown of gold, and various other pretents, at the 
lame time requeſting that their countrymen, who 
were carried priſoners by Caſſius, contrary to the 
rules of war, might be let at liberty, and reſtored 
to thoſe poſſeſſions of which they had been un- 
juſtly deprived. They allo deſired the ſanction of 


— — — 
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* She was the daughter of Alexander, the fon of king Ai— 
ſtobulus, by Alexandra, the daughter of Hy:canus, She was 
a lady of extraordinary beauty and dift:nguithed viitue, aud, 
in all other laudable qualifications, accompliſhed bevond moit 
women of her time; but the real motive for Herod's detiring 
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ing poſſeſſed themſelves of all the ſtrong places, 


JEW S. Book JI. 


letters from Anthony to the reſpective province 
in their favour. 1 N 
Anthony, plcaſed with the compliment, and think 

ing the requeſt made by the Jews ſtrictly juſt and 
rcaſonable, readily complied, and, in conſequenc 

thereof, wrote to Hyrcanus and the Jews, and allo 
COINS ancdict to the Tyrians, to the following 
CLECL:L 


Marcus Antonius, emperor, to Hyrcanus the high. 

prielt, and prince of the Jews, greeting: * Hwa 

abi, 

* Whereas we have received from Lyſimachus. * 
* the fon ot Pauſanias, Joſeph, the ton of Nic. 
„neus, and Alexander, the fon of Theodor: 
your ambaſſadors at Epheſus, freſh aſſurances of 
** the continuance ot your and your people's affec- 
tion for us, according to what hath been formerly 
** Exhibired to us at Rome, in which commiſſion 
*© they have faithtully and worthily acquitted them 
© ſelves; and whereas we are abundantly fatisfied 
* with the ſincerity of your intentions, more from 
the proof we have had of your good taith, chan 
the force of words; we do heartily agree to your 
** propofals, and embrace your iriend{hip. Now 
the enemies, both ot our ſelf, and of the people 
** of Rome, having laid walte and ravaged the 
** Whole. country ot Alia, without any regard to 
* laws, oaths, promiles, or contracts, we have 
turned our arms againſt theſe violators of all du- 
ties, lacred and civil; not for any particular inte- 
2 reſt of our own, but in vindication of the com- 
„ mon cauſe of mankind; as in the cale of the 
2 norrid murder of Cæſar, a crime moſt black and 
f hideous. Such was the outrageous malice of 
© the afſlaſſins at the battle of Philippi, where, hav- 


* up to the very tea, under the cover of almoſt im- 
- paſſable mountains, they were ſo poſted, that there 
© Was only one way open to come at them: but, 
„ notwithſtanding thele difficulties, divine juſtice 
„ gave us lo entire a victory over the ſacrilegious 
„ rebels, that we beat Brutus and Caſſius into the 
„ town; where, finding tliemſelves begirt, they 
2 both periſhed together: ſo that having inflicted a 
© Juſt vengeance upon the heads of theſe monſters, 
4 © now hope to lee peaceable days again, and 
„ Alia, that looks like a body already recovering. 
ot of a deſperate diſtemper, by this relief, de- 
** livered finally from the outrages and calamities 
„ot ea molt devouring war. It ſhall be our care 
o lscwile to provide, that you and your people 
„ may come in tor an ample thare in the comfortof 
ſa great a bleſſing. To this end we have already 
** diſpatched away our mandates, from place to place, 
© for the immediate diſcharge of all the Jews, as 
/ well bond as free, that had been expoſed to ſale 
5 uy Caſſius, or his order. And it is our farther 
Pleaſure, that you ſhall quietly enjoy to yeur- 
** le]ves, and your heirs, all the graces and privt- 
** leges unto you granted by myſeH and Dolobella, 
with an expreis inhibition to the Tyrians, that 
they give you no fort of moleitation, and as po- 
* fitively commanding them to make full reſtitu- 
tion 01 the goods and eſtates that hath been taken 
** away rom the Jews, declaring our acceptance 
allo of the crown you were pleaſed to fend.” 


Marcus Antonius, emperor, to the magiſtrates, 
lenate, and people of Tyre, greeting: 


. © Whereas we have been given to underſtand at 
* I.pheſus, by the ambaſſadors of Hyrcanus, Lhe 
high-prieſt, and prince of the Jews, that, ig the 
time when our enemies were in poſſeſſion ot this 
province, you entered upon the lands of lever? 
of. this people for your own uſe: be 1t ne 
a known unto you, .that, as we engaged 1n this war 
tor the good of the empire, and for the mainte: 
nance of juſtice, againſt a band of lawleſs rebel, 
— Ie nn 

had 

the 
hat 


to make her his wife was, becauſe the Jews, at that time, 
a very zealous repaid for the Aſmonean family, (that 
dete endants of the Maccabees), and therefore he thought! 
by marrying this lady, he ſhould the more eaſily 00t2i% 
gereralatrections of the people, 1 


ſo 


cc 


Book XIV. 
© fo we do hereby will and require you, mg wy 
© Jive in peace and amity with our allies, but allo 
« to reſtore to the former Proprietors mae 9 — 
« have of theirs, that was taken from them by the 
« hands of our enemies, who, as they had no man- 
« ner of right thereunto themſelves, by any _ 
« miſſion or authority from the ſenate, ſo neither 
« could they convey any right to others, upon whom 
« they pretended to beſtow it, being only the mer- 
« cenary inſtruments of their violence and ulurpa- 
« tion. And now having brought our adverlaries 
« to condign puniſhment, we find it realonable to 
« r6.eftablith our allies in the full and quiet enjoy- 
« ment of their eſtates: wherefore, if you have in 
„ your hands, at preſent, any lands, or eltates, for- 
« jnerly belonging to Hyrcanus, the prince of the 
© Jews, which you came to be leized of in the time, 
« Or under the countenance, of Caſſius's invaſion, 
« ir is our Will that they be forthwith delivered up 
eto the perſons from whom they were raken, with- 
% gut any oppoſition or delay; and in caſe of any 
« doubt or difficulty that may ariſe upon the equity 
« of the matter, it hall be our care, when we come 
e into thoſe parts, to hear both ſides, and to do im- 


© partial juſtice.” 


« Mark Anthony, emperor, to the magiſtrates, ſe- 
* nate, and people ot 1yre, greeting: 


&© T have ſent you my mandate, which you are to 
e ſee carefully tranſcribed in Latin and Greek, and 
& expoſed upon a table among your records, in a 
© public place, where all people may take notice 
* of it.” And again, 


„Marcus Antonius, emperor and triumvir, &c. 
as follows: 


* Whereas: Caius Caſſius, taking advantage of 
our troubles and diſtractions, brake in, with a 
body of troops, upon a province with which he 
had no concern, and without the lealt colour ot 
any warrantable title or pretenſion, ravaging and 
deſtroying the country and the whole nation of 
the Jews, though our dear triends and allies, and 
continuing thole outrages, till, by our arms, We 
brought down the pride and inſolence of theſe 
preſumptious uſurpers; it is our expreſs will and 
command now, for the reparation of all theſe 
indignities, (ſo far as in us lies,) to ordain and ap- 
point, that reſtitution, or ſatisfaction, be forth- 
with made to our allies the Jews, for whatſoever 
** hath been forcibly taken from them, and the per- 
* ſons of all their priſoners to be ſet at liberty: 
and we do likewiſe require that this out decree 
be punctually obſerved, upon pain of our utmoſt 
* diſpleaſure.” 
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Anthony wrote to the ſame purpoſe alſo to the 
people of Sidon, Antioch, and Arad, which we 
think proper to mention in this place, that poſte- 
. rity may know what honour and reſpect our nation 


7 received, from time to time, from the ſtate of 
ome. 


CRAP. XXIH. 
Freſb n alledged againſt Herod and Phaſael. 


The cauſe is tried. Herod retaliates on his accuſers. 


he was met and ſaluted, on the way, by 
Cleopatra, where he became enamoured of her 
perſon and accompliſhments. 


Notwithſtanding the repulſe which the enemi 
of Phaſael and Herod 9 with, no * 
one hundred of the moſt eminent perſons amongſt 
the Jews repaired in a body to Anthony, with com- 


1 


(a) The word Tetrarch, which ſometimes occurs in Scrip- 
ture, (as in Matt. xiv. 1. Luke iii. I, 19. ix. 7. Acts xiii. 1.) 


and is frequently uſed among the deſcendants of He 
rod the 
Great, ſignifies a Lord that has the fourth part of a ſtate, pro- 


ory. or kingdom, without wearipg a diadem, or bearing the 


ule of a king. But it muſt not be always underſtood in a ri- 


No. 19. 


ANTIQUITIES op: Ti K JEWS. 


WHEN Anthony, after this, came into Syria, 


plaints and accuſations againſt them, and the moſt 
eloquent ſpeakers were appointed to urge their 
complaints. Anthony now thought proper to give 
them an hearing. The defence of the two brothers 
was undertaken by Meſſala and Hyrcanus, who, 
at this time, by marriage, was become father-in-law 388 
to Herod. The caule was tried at Daphne; and « tia: 
Anthony, after a full hearing of both parties, de- 
manded of Hyrcanus, whom he conſidered as moſt appeal 
perfectly qualified for public adminiſtration? He mae to 
replied, chat he knew no perſons ſo capable of, esa. 
government as Phaſael and Herod. This declaration mines in fa- 
was highly ſatisfactory to Anthony, who ſtill held in vour of the 
e Pho recollection the friendly reception, and li- brechers. 

eral entertainment, he had received from their fa- 
ther Antipater, at the time Gabinius invaded judæa, 
in token of which he conterred upon them both the 
dignity of Tetrarchs, (a) and committed to them the 
public affairs of ]J udaza. He alto wrote ſeveral let- 
ters in their favour, and impriloned fifteen of their 
molt violent perſecutors, with a reſolution to have 
put them to death; but Herod, by his mediation, 
diverted the reſolution. vn hl 

This act of candour in Herod had very little Th. mate. 
weight with his adverſaries, who were no ſooner dil-- volence of 
miſled, than they concerted new ſchemes for his de- le 
ſtruction. When Anthony arrived at Tyre, they i 
diſpatched no leis than a thouſand of their princi- 
pal men with accuſations of the like nature as before 
againſt the brothers. 'But they had already formed 
lo powerful an intereſt by dint of preſents, that An- 
thony ſent his orders to the magiſtracy of the place 
to aſſiſt Herod in the ſupport ot his authority, and 
to do juſtice on the 3 meſſengers, as ſeditious 
Innovators, who had a deſign of ſubverting the go- 
vernment. Herod, however, on this occaſion, gavean 
additional inſtance of his moderation, in repairing to 
the deputies as they were advancing up to the city, 
and adviſing them, by all means, to withdraw them- 
ſelves in time. Hyrcanus enforced the advice of 
Herod, and deſired them to depart, to prevent the 
miſchiets that might attend their perſiſting in their 
appeal: but this turbulent faction, in ſpite of all 
remonſtrance and advice, perſiſted in their reſolu- 
tion, till they were ſet upon, and overborne, by mul- 415 , 
titudes both of Jews and inhabitants, who killed dd d ir 
and wounded great numbers of them, and diſperſed charge, and 
the reſt, Notwithſtanding the rigour which was aeg.“ 
found neceſſary to ſuppreſs ſuch outrageous pro- 
ceedings, many of the common people perſiſted in 
their invectives and exclamations againſt Herod, 
which irritated Anthony to ſuch a degree, that he 
commanded the fitteen who were impriſoned to be 
put to death. | 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Antigonus tampers with the Parthians to depsſe Hyr- 
canus, and put the brothers to death. Divers ad- 
verſe circumſtances attend them in conſequence of the 
contention of parties. 


15 the year following Pacorus, ſon of the king of 
Parthia, and Barzapharnes, a chief commander 
ot that country, poſſeſſed themſelves of Syria; and 
Ptolemy Mannæus dying at the ſame time, his ſon 
Lyſanias ſucceeded him, having contracted a par- 
ticular friendſhip with Antigonus, the ſon of Ariſto- 
bulus, by means of Barzapharnes, who held him 
in great eſteem. | . 
ntigonus, who had long looked upon Herod with . 
an eye of jealouly, had eſtabliſhed an intereſt among 
the moſt leading perſons of the Parthian nation, and 
contracted with them, for a thouſand talents, and 
five hundred women, on their depoſing Hyrcanus, 
3 him and all his party to death, and receiving 
im for governor in his ſtead. | 
Though the ſum promiſed was not depoſited, the 


0 


gorous ſenſe, becauſe the name of Tetrarch was given to him 
who poſſeſſed ſometimes an half, and ſometimes a third, part of 
any principality; nay, frequently the name of King was 


given to him who was but a Tetrarch, and that of a Kingdom 
to a Tetrarchy. : h 
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Parthians embarked in the undertaking; and march- 
ee ed with an army againſt J udæa; Pacorus at the head 
the inſtance Of one body, by the way of the coaſt, and Barza- 
of Antigs- pharnes, the general, at the head of another, through 
ooo the inland parts. The Tyrians oppoſed the entrance 

ot Pacorus into the city; but the people of Sidon 
and Ptolemais opened their gates. pon this he 

detached a troop of horſe upon the ſcout, to take a 

view of the ſtate of the country, and reinforce An. 

tigonus, if occaſion ſhould require it. The Jews of 
They are ount Carmel eſpouſed his intereſt, by whole aſſiſt- 
Joined by ® ance he was induced to think he ſhould become pol- 
"=o gh ſeſſed of that part of the country which they call 

Drymæ. At the inſtance of others who came over 

to him, and thereby conſiderably augmented his 

force, he advanced even to Jeruſalem itſelf, with a 

reſolutionto attack the brothers, Phatacland Herod, 

in the royal palace. But a conſiderable part of their 
adherents tell upon them in the marker-place, and 
driving them from their poſt, they fled into the 
temple. Herod placed a guard about the adjacent 

remiſes, for the better ſecurity of the ſacred ed1- 

N but the multitude impetuouſly breaking in, ſet 

fire to the buildings, and conſumed both them and 

the guards. Herod, however, ſoon avenged him- 
ſelf on his ſeditious adverſaries, in a deteat he gave 
them, with very great ſlaughter. 


They went on ſkirmiſhing from day to day, till 
the approach of the feaſt of Pentecoſt, for which 
the party of Antigonus waited with greatimpatience, 
on account of the vaſt numbers ot people who re- 
ſorted thither upon that ſolemnity. When the 

The parti- time came, many thouſands were gathered together 
rans of A3- about the temple, ſome with arms, and others with. 
s bothcity Out. Indeed, they had ſeized on both city and 
and temple. temple. Herod {till maintained the palace with a 
The hes. mall party; the charge of the walls and the out- 
chers make Works being committed to Phaſacl. The enemy, 
agallantre- having poſted themſelves in the ſuburbs, Herod 
fiſtance, and made a deſperate ſally upon them, in which he did 
repulſe the . "ff - ; k 
enemy, reat execution, driving ſeveral thouſands before 
Bn. ſome into the temple, and ſome into the city, 
and forcing others to take ſanctuary behind a ram- 
art that was near at hand, while Phaſael acquitted 
imſelf as became a man of valour. 


Pacors , Pacorus in the mean time entered the city, at the 
gaios en- inſtance of Antigonus,with a {mall party, under pre- 
— tence of quelling the ſedition, but, in reality, toeffect 


the purpoſe for which the Parthians had contracted 
Laysa foare with him. Phaſael received him and his party cour- 
for Phaſael, teouſly, Which the other requited with an inſidious 
- ud Prong practice upon his life; for he prevailedon him to go 
Heli, ? on an embaſſy to Barzapharnes, in order to enſnare 

him. But Herod was ſo averſe to every idea of ac- 
commodation, that he adviſed his brother to cut off 
Pacorus and his whole party, to prevent further 
miſchief, being well aſſured of the perfidy of the 


barbarians with whom they were engaged in a 
conteſt, 


However, through ſome fatality, Hyrcanus and 
Phaſael went on the embaſly, under the conduct of 
Pacorus, leaving a guard of two hundred horſe with 
Herod, and ten of thoſe people they call freemen. 
Upon their arrival atGalilee, the commanders of the 
ſeveral garriſons met them with their arms, but re- 
ceived them courteouſly, and none more ſo than 
Barzapharnes, though he was deſigned as one of the 
principal inſtruments of the plot. Phaſael and his 
train were conducted to a quarter upon the ſea- ſide, 
where, being given to underſtand that the Parthians 
were to receive a thouſand talents, and five hundred 
women, of Antigonus, to aſſiſt him againſt them, they 
became apprehenſive of the deſign, in which they 
were preſently after confirmed by notice given to 
Phaſael of their intention that very night, and there 
being a guard in readineſs to ſeize on his perſon. 


The plot would certainly have been carried into 

The plot is execution, had they not waited for the intelligence 
frultrated, Of, Herod's being ſecured 22 by the Par- 
thians, as had been previouſſy concerted; for they 
inferred, that, if the other two had been ſecured 


firſt, it would of courſe afford Herod opportunity 


to eſcape. 


ANTIQUITIES or Fur JEWS. 


Book XIV. 


| | 5 Book XIV. 
The veracity of the information was ſooh evident, 


from the coming up of the guards who were to exe. delay 
cute the deſign. Upon the diſcovery, Phaſael was felt uf 
adviſed to take horſe, and betake himſelf to imme. been | 
diate flight. Ophellius, a man of the firſt rank and preſen 
fortune in Syria, had detected the plot, and living pole tl 
near the ſea, offered him the convenience of ſhi Was NC 
ping for his departure. But Phaſael was too gene. Ipatr. 
rous to abandon his friends in their diſtreſs, and of Ma 
chole rather to go to Barzapharnes, and reproach reflec 
him with the indignity of ſo toul a practice, by re. e. e had 
preſenting to him, that, as money had been his object, jm. W 
ſo he was better able togratity him than Antigonus; vityesy comin: 
that he might have avoided entering on the commiſ. bi threelc 
ſion of ſo horrid a deed on the perlons of ambaſſa. aſſault 
dors, in violation ot the laws of good faith, hoſpi- rout. 
tality, and nations. Ihe barbarian had the hardineſs Wh 
to deny the foundation of his ſuſpicion, affirming he ere 
that it was mere conjecture, and then went to Pa- where 
corus, his confederate in the deſign. 2 
| ing aft 
CH AF. | AY. his bre 
moſt e: 
Hyrcanus and Phaſael are taken up by the Parthians. tude ol 
Herod's flight. Feruſalem befieged. Antigonus ob- their t 
tains the government. Phaſael deſtroys himſelf. Di- fixed u 
vers inſtances of the magnanimity of Herod. wo 
Prov 
ARZAPHARNES had no ſooner departed leIves,1 
than a party of armed men took Phaſael an * to pure 
yrcanus into cuſtody, amidſt their exclamations ,. ,,n. ſidence 
againſt the perfidy of the Parthians. An eunuch ben y ether 
was alſo diſpatched to 7 Herod, if they . e diſp 
could ou him out ot his palace. But Herod, ' numbe 
having intelligence of the perfidious conduct of the d compet 
Parthians, eluded their deſigns, and immediately er #ip en, Capital 
went and remonſtrated with Pacorus, and his princi- mplun- As ſe 


pal officers, on their ignominious proceedings, who 
alſo had the hardineſs to diſclaim all concern in the 


plot, 28 they had been privy to every ma- cipal pe 
neeuvre. They told him, that“ he ought to go y perſons 
out with them before the walls, and meet thoſe 1 could f 
** who were bringing him his letters; for they were ; palace; 
not taken by his adverſaries, but were coming to expecte 
give him an account of the ſucceſs of Phaſael.“ 1 cious di 
But having heard ſo much of his brother's ill uſage, I moſt va 
and being confirmed in his ſuſpicion of the Parthi- n — 
ans, from the opinion of Alexandra, a women of ſſin- <= athe Hav 
gular prudence, and whoſe daughter he was to "mt country 
marry, Herod governed himſelf by her caution and of the g 
advice, in preference to all others. Upon this occa- canus a 
ſion the Parthians deliberated on the meaſures that women 
were proper to be taken, not deeming it expedient the Par 
to make anopen hog 7 upona perſon of ſuch rank ne MEN Wi 
and eminence. - But Herod, reflecting on the pre- be ordered 
ſent diſtracted ſtate of A as well as the perhidy vel. that he 

of the Parthians towards his brother, reſolved to comit 
take 8 of the duſk of the evening to attempt ye 4% being d 
his eſcape. He took with him all the troops he had = Phaſael 
about him, his morher, ſiſter, and Mariamne, his a volun 


contracted ſpouſe, the daughter of Alexander, and 
niece of Ariſtobulus, with his wife's mother, the 


ſhe! puts caving 
daughter of Hyrcanus, the youngeſt brother, and 


- to uch Wz; 
de. againſtt 


the reſt of the family. This was a ſpectacle that contuſic 
muſt have affected the moſt obdurate heart; for who, inted 
without commiſeration, could have beheld the wo- im, we 
men, with their infant children, lamenting their _pPlied 
fate, in abandoning their country, and being, ſub- le live 
je& to the moſt poignant calamities that could be- his brot 
tal human nature. | the hand 
But Herod ſuſtained this reverſe of fortune with one 
incredible magnanimity, and, by his advice and ex- the head 
ample, endeavoured to animate his friends and com, 2 
pantons. He told them there was no hope, either In the 
ſafety or of life, but in flight; and obſerved, that der his n 
= and deſpair were not only fruitleſs, but wou counter 
e obſtacles to their purſuing the means of their de- chus, ki 
liverance. Upon theſe words they formed a reſfolv; lap. MM, In | 
tion neceſſary for the preſent occaſion. They had c "an dit and 
not proceeded far, when an unfortunate accident a and hum 
happened in the overthrow of one of the carriages * return fi 
that endangered the life of his mother, This du- im for 1 
alter affected him to ſo great a degree, from the ted: rod was 
der regard he had for his parent, and the apprehen- ref an 
ſions of being overtaken by the enemy through lay Arabia, 


Book XIV. ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 5 | |} 
delay it occaſioned, that he had OO caſt him- || for his ranſom, taking a ſon of Phaſael's along | 
{elf upon the point of his own ſword, had he not with him as a ſecurity tor the return of the money. 
been prevented by his friends about him, who re- But all his expectations proved abortive; for, be- 
preſented to him, that ſo raſh an action would ex- fore he reached Petra, he received a meſſage trom 
poſe them to the by of their enemies, and that it Malchus deſiring him immediately to depart his do- 
was not becoming a 


rave man to give way to de- minions, as the Parthians were abſolutely againſt !“ repulſed, | 
ſpair. He then proſecuted his journey to the caſtle || receiving him. His anſwer was that he did not come 
of Maſſada, with the utmoſt ſpeed poſſible, though with a view to put any perſon totroubleorexpence, 

refled on his paſſage by the Parthians, with whom bur to treat upon ſome important affairs of his own. 
be had many 1 * but ſtill got the better. He Upon reflection, however, he thought it moſt pru- 
was purſued by the very Jews themſelves, who, || dent to depart, and therefore proceeded in his way Goes wr 
coming up with him, when he had proceeded about |] to Egypt. In the evening of the firſt day he met Egypt. 
threeſcore furlongs in his way from Jeruſalem, with a number of people, who had taken ſhelter in 
aſſaulted him, but were repulſed and put to the a caſtle, and were friends to his intereſt; and the 


rout. day 1 5 at e where by 
king of Judæa, r<ceived the firſt information of the ill- treatment o 
„ ee vs: Lexadb 1 4 oor of hoes Hyrcanus, and of the death of his brother Phaſael. 


where he obtained this victory; and built a city, In themean time Malchus, being touched with re- 
which he called by the name of Herodium. Com- || morſe at his ingratitude towards Herod, diſpatched 
ing afterwards to Reſa, in Idumæa, he was met by meſſengers after him to ſolicit his return; but as he 
his brother Joſeph, with whom he conſulted on the || had reached Peluſium, he found that it was too late 
moſt expedient means of getting rid of the multi- to repair the injury he had done him. The inhabi- 
tude of uſeleſs and ſuperfluous people they had in || rants of Peluſium refuſed him the liberty of em- 
their train, as the caſtle of Maſſada, which they had || barking from that place; upon which he applied to 
fixed 1 as their retreat, could not contain the the magiſtrates of che town, who granting him ro 
whole body. He therefore diſmiſſed about _— miſſion to take what courſe he pleaſed, he ſet ſail for 
to provide, in the beſt manner they could, for them- Alexandria. Cleopatra, who was at this time there 
ſelves, u and down in Idumæa, and gave them money preparing for an important enterprize, gave him 
to purchaſe proviſions, till they could find ſome re- an honourable and magnificent reception, in or- 
ſidence. He took thoſe who were fit for action, to- der to induce him to take up his reſidence there for 
Perg with his near relations, into the caſtle, where ſome time; but he was ſo deſirous of proceed. 
e diſpoſed of the women and their families, to the || ing to Rome, that the earneſt intreaties of the Herod em- 
number of about 800 perſons, and leaving them a || queen, the extremity of the ſeaſon, and the danger Ne for 
competence of proviſion, haſtened to Petra, the || of the ſeas, could not divert him from his pu- 
ba capital of Arabia. | | | 


pole, 

nplun- As ſoon as the Parthians underſtood that Herod nal | 1 ; 

he r had fled from the city, they ſeized on all that he left r — E 

ut behind him, and plundered the houſes of the prin- where he found public affairs in a very embar- 

cipal people, who had left them for the ſafety of their || raſſed ſtate. He was here received in a very gene- 

perſons. They made booty of all the ade pi hu they || rous and hoſpitable manner by two friends, named 

could find, and even ſeized the treaſureof the royal || 8a pinas and Ptolemy; and though he was greatly 

palace; but the ſpoil was not ſo conſiderable as they || Aiſtreſſed for want of mone „yet he procured a 
expected; for Herod, being ſenſible of their rapa- || veſſel to convey him to Brunduſium, from whence 

— 22 2 the — — 10 ras foll IS || he repaired with all poſſible expedition to Rome, Ra, 2 
moſt valuable treaſures; and his example was follow- "Bo: : ome, an 
od by allchete whoareaded him to Maſtida. Upon his arrival he repaired to Anthony, to whom 


relates his 
he related an account of all his adventures in Ju- _— = 
„b Having plundered Jeruſalem and the adjacent || dza, the ſeizure and murder of his brother Pha- Anthony. 
mnt country, the Parthians put Antigonus in poſſeſſion || ſacl, the impriſonment of Hyrcanus, and the con- 
of the government, and then delivered to him Hyr- tract of paying the Parthians a thouſand talents, 
canus and Phaſael in bonds. Bur the eſcape of the and preſenting them with five hundred women, upon 
women was a mortifying diſappointment to him, as the advancement of Antigonus to the government 
the Parthians were, by contract, to receive the wo- throughrheir aſſiſtance. e repreſented that, with 
e:Hvr. MEN With money. As for Hyrcanus, Antigonus much 3 he had effected the eſcape of the 
be ordered that both his ears ſhould be cut off, in order women, by night, into a place where they were ſince 5 
that he might be incapacitated for ever after from beſieged, and in hourly expectation of falling into 
becoming high - prieſt; blemiſhed or maimed perſons the hands of the enemy; and, having recited theſe 
being deemed ineligible ro the pontifical dignity. E earneſtly intreated ſome aſſiſtance, that 
Phaſael, knowingthat his death was determined, put e might recover the right which Anthony had him- 
a voluntary end to his life and ſufferings; and not ſelf beſtowed on him, and of which he had been 


fe! pas having the liberty of his hands to diſpatch himſelf, || unjuſtly and cruelly deprived by his enemies. 
% fuch was his reſolution, that he beat out his brains 


againſt the walls of thepriſon. Some affirm that the 

TORTURE wm not mortal; 22 ſur bone. ap- CHAP. XXVI. 
ointed by Antigonus, under pretence of aſſiſtin . . 
im, were in trot to diſpatch him; and that — Herod ebtains the favour aad intereſt of * and 


Miropus 


j . : Anthony. 1s choſen king of Fudæa. Honourably 
WO ihe pion co the round intend of remedies. ee the te, Uſed kues bl. 
| his brother Herod was at that time ſafe, and out of remus, and bars preſſes. 


the hands of his adverſaries, which made his death lunch Pp 2 
more welcome to him, in the ſatisfaction of leavi | | HE .melancholy ſtory of Herod's adventures 
one behind him that would — his * 8 excited the tendereſt compaſſion in Anthony, 


: : o recollecting the former friendſhipthat had ſub- 
the heads of his adverſayies. ſiſted, firſt with Ris father, Antipater, and afterwards, 


In the mean time Herod, ſo far from ſinking un- || with him, and at the ſame time, being exaſperated | 
er his misfortunes, ſeemed the better diſpoſed to en- againſt Antigonus, whom he looked upon as a man | 
counter them. His firſt application was to Mal- — 7 buſy, turbulent ſpirit, and a profeſſed enemy to 
chus, King of Arabia, to borrow a ſum of money of || Rome, determined to eſpouſe the intereſt of Herod 
Lap him, in his preſent ſtate of diſtreſs, either upon cre- || with all his powers. Auguſtus concurred likewiſe Herod's 
ge dit and conſideration, or upon the ſcore of bounty || with Anthony in promoting his deſire, partly on the cafe eb. | 
a, and humanity; not doubting of a fair and friendly || ſcore of acknowledgment for former ervices, and Antony & F 
Ba rom a prince who was already indebted to partly for the ſake of the friendſhip that had ſub. Auguſtus. | 
im for many ſignal obligations. At this time He- || fiſted between the two families; for his father and 
oy was unacquainted with the death of his bro- || Antipater had ſeryed together in a military capacity 
1 er; and his principal view in going to the king of in Egypt: he wiſhed alſo to gratify Anthony, by 
Arabia, was to obtain a ſym of money from him ſerving the perſon of his recommendation. 


The 
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Voted King 
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the Roman 


ſenate. 


Attended ein 
folemn torm 
to the Capi» 
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Mallſada 
clotely be- 
lieged by 
Antigonus, 


Ventidius 
poes into 
Judas, 


ANTIQUITIES 


The matter wes ſoon after brought before the ſc- 
nate; upon which occaſion Vicllala and Atratenus 
prelented IIcrod with a ſingular recommendation to 
their tavour and citecms both tor his own and his 
tather's lervices, and good affection to the ſtate ot 
Rome. At the ſame time they reproached Anti- 
Bonus, not only ior his paſt mildemeanours, but his 
late acceptance of the government trom the hands 
oi the Parthians, in contempt ot the authority of 
the Romans. When the minds of the lenate were 
inflamed by thele repretentations, Anthony took oc- 
calion to give his opinion, that, confidering the 
ſtate of the prelent war with the Parthians, they 
could not do better than conſtitute Herod king of 
Judæa. The motion paſſed the aſſembly without 
voppolition, and a decree was ilived accordingly. 
This was an honour great beyond conception; and 
Herod's obligation to Anthony, in procuring it, 
much the more binding, tor being conterred upon 
him, not only beyond ls expectation, but likewiſe 
the rule of ordinary practice; tor 1t was not the 
cuſtom of the Romans to bettow royal dignitics 
but upon the branches of royal tamilies: nor did 
his ambition aſpire to any thing more than to ob— 
Lain it tor Alexander, the brother of Mariamne, the 
nephew or Ariitobulus, by the tather's fide, and 
of Hyrcanus, by the mother's, whom he cauled at- 
teru ards to be put to death. Ius elevated promo- 
tion was affected in the ſpace of only ſeven days, 
when Herod was prelented with his royal cont- 
miſſion. 


Upon the breaking up of the aſſembly, Anthony 


and Cwiar took Herod out of the fenate-houte be- 
rwixt them, accompanied by the contuls of the 1e- 
nators, who conducted him to the capitol, where 
they were to ſacrifice in torm, and depoſit their de— 
crees. Anthony congratulated the new King on his 
acccilion at amoit ſplendid entertainment, upon the 
lirlt day ot his reign, in the 184th olympiad; Caius 
2 Salvinus, and Caius Alinius Pollo, con— 
1u1s. 


Antigonus, ever ſince the departure of Herod, had 
laid clule fiege to the tortreis of Maſſada, where 
the garriſon had plenty of all torts of provilion, 
water only excepted, of which they were in {uch 
want, that Joleph, Herod's brother, with a party 
of two hundred choten men, had formed a relolu- 
tion of making a ſally out of the town, and at- 
tempting to force their way through the enemy, 1n or- 
der to get to the Arabians, being well informed that 
Malchus had repented ot his late inhoſpitable be- 
haviour to Herod. But, at the very interim, there 
tell ſo copious a ſhower of rain, that it lied all 
their ciſterns and receptacles for water; ſo that, upon 
this ſeaſonable ſupply, they maintained their de- 
tence with re-animated vigour, determined by no 
means to abandon the place. Indeed, this wonder- 
ful interpoſition of Providence inſpired them with 
ſuch reſolution, that ſcarce a day or a night paſſed 
without a ſuccetsful tally upon the enemy. 


At the {ame time Ventidius, a Roman general, 
drove the Parthians out of Syria, and went atter- 
wards into Juda, under pretence of bringing 1uc- 
courto Jouleph, but, in reality, to obtain money from 
Antigonus, which he fully accompliſhed by draw- 
ing his troops towards Jcrutalem. Having carried 
his point, he drew the greatcr part ot them off 
again, leaving only a imall remainder under the 
command of Silo, to give colour to the ſtratagem 
tor Antigonus was under a neceſſity of coming to a 
compoſition with him, leſt he ſhould annoy him be- 
fore the arrival of the Parthians, whom he expect- 
ed to come up to his aſſiſtance. 

r., . 

Herod encounters Auligonus, and performs many va- 
liant feats. Publifhes an amneſty in Terujalem. 
Supprejſes a mutiny amongſt the ſeldiers. Keduces 
Galilee. Surprizing re/eluiien of a mai, who de- 
ftroved himſelf, his wife, and children, rather than 
&ccept of an act of grace. A number of Jews -maſ- 
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ſacred by Mlachærus. Hered repairs to Anubeny and ſoldier 
is bono ably received. tis brother foſeph fell, take p 
gellaully ar the bead of his troops. Herd lays fieve tended 
to Ferujolem. ” his adl 

that he 

FROD, having ſettled his affairs thus prod. Antho 
peroutly, leit Rome, and landing at Ptole- it. . ſtand! 
mais, with a conſiderable body bothof his own peg. #* * latishe 
ple and auxiliaries, proceeded, by the way of Galilee, = 4% nothin! 
towards Antigonus. Silo and Ventidius had order, © faction 

brought them from Anthony, to aſſiſt Herod in tak. cure a 

ing poſſeſſion of the kingdom; but it ſo fell out diſtrib 

that the latter was employed in quieting the tumults guard 
which an incurſion of the Parthians had raiſed in 1 r- tle, CO 
leveralot the cities. Silo, indeed, was in j udæa, but ve lent fre 
had been bribed by Antigonus. Herod's arm dds, dection 
however, increaled very much on the march; and | But 
the tar greater part of Galilee had declared in his conven 
tavour. Ihe object on which he was moſt intent ing not 
was the railing the ſiege of Maſlada, in order to ſet flying] 
his friends 2 relatives at liberty, who were block- the cras 
aded therein. But Joppa was a main obſtacle, and and cut 
would be ſuch a check upon him in his advancing united 
towards Jcrulalem, that its reduction was indil- tul on | 
peniable, Roman 
Silo, upon this, marched off, and being cloſely 1 
purtucd by the Jews, lierod tell in upon them toward: 
with a ſmall party, routed them, and brought off town al 

Silo juſt as he was falling into their hands. After Ran habitan 

this he made hinitclt maiter of Joppa, and imme- 4 amongl 

diately polled to the relief of his friends in Maſſada, The 
where the people reſorted to him in great numbers; chen money, 
lome tor his tather's lake, others tor his own; ſome * 7 ineſtim; 
again from a ſenſe of the obligations they had to . place, | 
both; but the major part from the hope of ingra- | army th 

tiating thenilelves with the new king. mæa, G 
Antigonus, in the mean time, had laid ſeveral ba the pre 

ambuſhes tor him in his way, though with little Ma Silo, ſo 

effect ; for Hctod, as ſoon as he had raiſed the ſiege A 

of Maſlada, rcheved his friends, and taking the thereby 


rod ſends But 1 
brother patched 
0 Ida. 

„and 400 
le he prov! 
pphoris, dred, th 


caille of Reia, he.advanced directly towards Jeru- Tale 
{alem with Silo's troops, and a great number of ct- 3 
tizens, who ſtood in aweot his power, to attend him. jada 
He encamped -with his army upon the weſt quar- 
ter of the town, where the defendants galled him as 


much as poſible with arrows, darts, and vigorous Im ceeded | 
lallies. Herod, inthe mean time, made a formal pro- 7 were the 
clamation by his herald, from place to place, round «i, up to St 
the walls of the town, that his ſole deſign, in that wholly : 
enterprize, was the public good, and weltare of the of ever) 
city; and that he was to far from having any injury felted v 
in contemplation, that he was ready to grant an mounta 
indemnity, without exception, to any perſons what- Herod | 
ever, let their crime or indignity have been ever ſo compan 


le rob. Ing plac 
v erpell- ed again 
e they dre 
l. Hcrod's 


notorious. 


Antigonus, by way of reply to what Herod had 
cauſed to be proclaimed, declared, in the preſence | 
ot Silo, and the Roman ſoldiers, that it was highly 15 


unjuſt and unrèaſonable to pretend the advancingto a bead f 
the throne a private man, an Idumæan, a kind of ” * the oP 

half Jew, ſince it was totally repugnant to their e- 2 * 
tabliſhed law, and right of ſucceſſion. With reſpect all Gal; 
to himſelt, he oblerved, that if they took any of. had ſh | 
tence at his receiving the crown from the hands ot e. * 
the Parthians, and for that cauſe were induced to de- Herod e 
poſe him from the dignity, there were others of the fitty dra 
royal and ſacerdotal line, who had deſerved as wel Doron 

from the Romans, and had as fair a title to the go- their wir 
vernment, and that, therefore, it would be an act 0 „ 


Nn X Herod t 
Wa, low them 

From theſe reproaches they came at length to © a. lent orde 
acts of open hoſtility, inſomuch, that Antigonds What the 
commanded his men to force the aſſailants from the fine, all 


the higheſt injuſtice to deprive them of it. 


walls, which they did ſo effectually, by plying them might be 
with darts and arrows, that they were compe ed in prevente 
general to retire. It was now no longer a doubt but ww of provi 
that Silo was corrupted ; for he had ſo tampered WIN ,,,u herora! 
divers of his officers, that they encouraged the 107 wi Alexand 
diers to mutiny, on pretence of the want of forage = commiſ 
and proviſions, more commodious quarters, al bet- tation, 

ter pay. Thele ſeeming obſtacles gave great unc Antho 
ſineſs to Herod, who thought it prudent to app Syria, w 


not only to Silo's officers, but likewile the common 
ſoldiers: 
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ſoldiers, being fearful leſt a general revolt ſhould | auxiliary troops of the Parthians; but firſt to aſſiſt 
take place, and his expedition, inſtead of being at- || Herod, it occaſion ſhould require. Herod, how- 
tended with lucceſs, prove deſtructive to him and ever, lent away Silo and his people to Ventidius, 
his adherents. He accordingly repreſented tothem, and marched himſelf againſt the rovers, who lay 
that he had received his commiſſion from Cæſar, lurking in their hiding places up and down the 
Anthony, and the ſenate; and encouraged them to hills. Theſe free-booters had ſo ſheltered them- 
tand their ground and maintain their ſtation, relting ſelves in the caves and holes ot the mountains, that 
ſatisfied with this aſſurance, that they ſhould want It was no ealy matter to come at them; becaule the 


nothing they could realonably deſire tor their ſatis- deepnels and craggineſs of the mountains, made it 
faction. He then appointed commullaries to pro- Impoſſible either to ſcale them from below, or trom 
cure a ſupply of proviſions, which were immediately || above to get down to them by any paſſage; and 
diitributed in great abundance; and, in order to therefore, to ferret them our of their caves, Herod 
guard againſt a icarcity in future, he wrote for cat- bethought himſelf of the following expedient: he 
| ſup. tle, corn, oil, wine, and other necefjaries, to be cauſed 1everal large caſes, or cheſts of wood, to be 
ſent from Samaria, which was then under his pro- || made, and filling them with ſoldiers, let them down 
1 into the entrances ot the caves, by chains trom en- FEES 
== But notwithſtanding all this, he found ſome in- || gifts he had fixed above, by which means heeither dee kde 
conveniencies from the the treachery ot Silo, whogiv- Y — wor 96. thndig; 0 meager Serge ee Seron 


to terms of ſubmiſſion. Deſirous, however, to in thecaves, 
prevent a general deltruction, Herod ordered pro- 
clamation to be made, that the lives of thole who 
ſurrendered ſhould be ſpared; in conſequence of 

united army. Herod, on the other ſide, was as watch- 1 ſubmitted in great numbers, and laid 

ful on his part, and, with ten companies, one half n 

Romans, the other Jews, together with a body of Many, however, rejected the offer; and ſome, who 


mercenaries, and a few troops ot horle, proceeded || were even made pritoners, preterring death to the 
towards Jericho. Upon his arrival he tound the || loſs of liberty, put an end to their lives. There 


ing notice to Antigonus of all that patled, he, with 
flying parties and ambuſcades, about Jericho, and 
the crags of the mountains, trequently intercepted 
and cut off the convoys that were deligned for the 


wellen patched his brother into Idumæa, with 1000 foot dations, depured the government ot that part of Samaria. 


town abandoned, and that five hundred of the in- was, in particular, an aged man, whoſe wilc and 
habitants, with their families, had tought refuge ſeven ſons had intreated his permiſſion to ſurrender art wy 
amonglt the mountains. themſelves to the enemy, and the old man ge 7 — 
, : je City: and the booty. in || with their requeſt; but planting himſelf at the en- 
hs * n 12 d 0 trance of the cave, he ſtabbed them one after ano- 
F<» 13 money, jewels, and other articles, amounted to an * . it the: 
ages by 7 iA ter ſtationing a garril in th ther as they attempted 0 pals. ie then CAIT their By 
7 inc{timable value. After ſtationinga garriſon in the bodies d I nine l | 
s place, he returned with his forces, aſſigning his odies down the precipice, ANU NIMITIT after them, | i 
f army their quarters in his new conquelts, as Idu- chooling rather to loſe his hte than his liberty. Be- $11 
mea. Galilee, and Samaria. Antigonus *hrough || fore he proceeded to this act of deſpair, he reproach- 11 
the prevailing influence of gold "wrought upon ed Herod with the meannels or his extraction; [il 
Silo, ſo that part of the Roman army, through his though he endeavoured, by ſigns and intreatis, to il 
means, might be quartered in Lydda, thinking divert the man from his purpoule, but without ef- | | 
7 * . - , . : 
thereby to conciliate the favour of Anthony. ect. l | 
| 3 . , . , _ Herod pro- | 
Abe: But Herod, who could not remain inactive, diſ- Herod, ſuppoſing he had ſuppreſſed theſe depre- Hen pro | | 
d. and 400 horſe; and went himſclf to Samaria, where the country to Ptolemy, and marched at the head | 1 
js he provided for his mother, and the reſt of his kin- || f 600 horte, and 3000 foot, into Samaria, with a 2 1 
zwois. dred, that he brought from Maſſada, and then pro- deſign to bring Antigonus to a decitive battle. — 2 | 
. 3 5 2 
ceeded to Galilee, to take in ſome garriſons which || Ptolemy's command proved latal to him; tor he (0,0. 
were then in the poſſeſſion of Antigonus. Coming || VE let upon, and flain, by a party oi thole people | 
up to Sepphoris 1n a deep ſnow, he tound the place who had formerly raiſed the tumults in Galilee. | 
wholly abandoned, but abounding with proviſion Upon the committing of this outrage, they betook 
of every kind. The adjacent country being in- themiclves to places almoſt inacceſſible 1vor reiuge, | 
teſted with robbers, who, from the taſtneſſes of the || 27d from thence 1 IOW COUNTY: $3: 0Þ- | 
mountains, greatly annoyed the neighbourhood, Fan Omereg: bei gal 1 ; 15 Tust 101 | 
Herod ordered out a ſquadron of horſe, and three || tallated the 1njuries their NEIBNDUUTS had juſtaine 
companies of foot, to drive them from their lurk - from them; tor ſome he cauſed to be ſlain, and for- 
+ 3. ing places. About torty days atterwards he march- ced out of their ſtrong holds, and put to torture 


 expll ed againit them with his whole army, upon which ugg Taped je hey ane ae 8 50 lt 
e they drew out, and made ſo vigorous a charge, that || Ren nc us frecd himtelf from his MOTT for- | 


i Herod's lett wing gave way, till, upon a victo- midable enemies, he impoſed a fine of an hundred 
rious reinforcement, with Herod himſelf at the || talents upon thoſe cities who were ſuſpected to har- 


head of it, he brought his own men on again, put bour them. 


the adveriaries to a total rout, and purſued them as TheParthians, in the mean time, having been over- The Par. 
far as the river Jordan. This overthrow brought come, with the loſs of their king, Pacorus, in the ac- chians over- 
all Galilee over to Herod, thoſe oy excepted who tion, Ventidius, according to his inſtructions from me. 
had ſheltcred themſelves in the receſſes of the moun- Anthony, ſent away Machæras to Herod, with a re- Bil 
e The intended operations being now over, inforcement of two legions, and a thuuland horſe. 11 
erod ordered the common ſoldiers an 1ndred and But Machzras, at the inſtigation of Antigonus, with - | 
ity drachmas a man, and the officers a ſum in pro- out the approbation of Herod, was abloluicly for | 
poreion to their rank, and br diſmiſſed to || going to him, under pretext of giving intelligence, l. 
wd ſup. NS RT quarters. Silo and his officers, who had and making diſcoveries. Finding, however, at his 
e the Ren itherto billetted upon Antigonus, now gave approach, that Antigonus was ſo far from truſting 


3 1 to underſtand, that he not only refuſed to al- or admitting him, that he ordered his pcople to | 
2 . 5 more than one month's entertainment, but keep him off with lings and darts, he was con- | 
pe. orders to all the country around to convey || vinced of the propriety of Herod's advice in diſſua- Genera | 


= * n+ _y way to he NN and 5 off, in || ding him, and his own error, in not complying with maſſacre of 
1 — A lite, fo that the Romans || it. Hereupon he returned to the city of Emmaus, eee 
8 2 far = quarters. But Herod and in the fury of his rage, put all the Jews to the word of wache- 
os 1 „ by 5 the charge he found in his way, without diſtinction ot friend or ras, 1 
Phe 5 I... arm AL, is younger brother, || foe. Herod was ſo irritated at this wanton barba- 1 
Al _ - o to repair the fort of || rity, that he haitily withdrew to Samaria, with a re- 
5 a wy — nt; in both which {| ſolution to inform Anthony ot the outrage, and gie 
. quitted himſelf much to his repu— "Yn to . that he way MEER 158 himſelf 
| o cope wit ntigonus, without the aſſiſtance 
Anthony was now at Athens, and Ventidius in ſuch 8 more 1 acre dþ to their 5s 2 7 5 


yria, * * ordered Silo to join him, with the || to the enemy. As he was advancing, Machæras " 
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poſted alter him, and overtaking him on the way, 
intreated him either to deſiſt from his journey, or, 
it he was determined to proſecute it, to leave his 
brother Joſeph behind, in order to carry on the war 
in conjunction with him againſt Antigonus. He- 
rod, upon this importunity, granted him his requeſt, 
and forgave what was paſt, leaving the army under 


flerod 
leaves the 
command of 


the army to the command of Joſeph, with expreſs orders not to 
bis brother run any unneceſſary hazard, or enter into any mi- 


Joteph. underſtanding with Machæras. 


Goes io An- Affairs being thus ſettled, he marched away im- 
wony ee mediately with an auxiliary body to reinforce An- 

598 thony, who was at that time before Samoſata, upon 
the river Euphrates. Upon his coming to Antioch, 
he found great numbers of people who were deſi- 
rous of going over to Anthony, but were appalled by 
fear of being beſet by a troop of mercilels banditti, 
who had fallen upon and ſlain many as they pailed 
the road. Herod, however, putting himſelf at the 
head of them, and undertaking both for their con- 
duct and protection, they proſecuted their march; 
and when they were advanced within two days jour. 
ney of Samolata, they fell into an ambuſh of theene- 
my's horſe that lay clole behind the buſhes, upon the 
entrance into the plain, to prevent any ſuccours from 
paſſing that way to Anthony. They ſuffered the 
tront to move forward towards the plain; but, upon 
Herod's coming up with the rear, fell turiouſly 
upon him with about five hundred horſe, and broke 
through the firſt rank. But the king preſſing vio- 
lently upon them with his guards, he beat them 
from their ground, rallied his own ſcattered troops, 
and followed the purſuit till he made himſelf maſter 
of the booty they had taken, in priſoners, horſes, 
mules, carriages, and all the baggage, which was 
very conſiderable. After this teat, Herod cont1- 
nued his journey to Anthony, but not without other 
encounters on the way, with troops of barbarians, 
that ſallied out of the woods and thickets upon him 
in his progreſs. However, hedeteated and cutthem 
to pieces in every attempt, till, in the end, the way 
was ſafe and open to him, without any difficulty or 
hazard, the people revering him as their general 
protector. 


Anthony, having heard of the exploits of Herod 
upon the barbarians, and how gallantly he had ac- 
quitted himlelt upon ſeveral other occaſions, ſent 
out the flower of his troops to receive him on his 
approach to the town, with all poſſible honour and 
reſpect, both for his perſon and lervices, admiring 
him for his extraordinary abilities; and, in fine, 
treating him with a dignity ſuitable to the royal 
character he had himſelf conferred upon him. In a 
ſhort time after this, Antigonus delivered up the 
place, and, in ſo doing, put an end to the war. An- 
thony committed the government of the province, 
and the command ot the army, to Soſius, with or- 
ders to aſſiſt Herod upon all occaſions, and went 
himſelf into Egypt. Soſius hereupon ſent away two 
legions withthe king towards Judza, tor the guard 
of his perſon, and marched after them himſeli with 
the reſt of his army. 


Vuts the 
barbatians 
to the rout 
in fcvera! 
Encounters 
en the way, 


1s honoura- 
bly received 
by Anthony 


Samoſata 
delivered up 


During theſe tranſactions, Joſeph, in the abſence 
of his brother, was ſlain in Judæa, through want of 
attention to his order, when he went to Anthony. 
He marched towards Jericho with his own troops, 
and five companies which he had from Machæras, 
and encamped upon the mountains. The Romans 
with him were but raw and undiſciplined troops, 
and the greateſt part newly raiſed, ſo that the ene- 
my took advantage both of the place where he was 

toſeph ain Poſted, and the inexperience of the men under his 
action. command, and falling upon them, ſurprized and 
routed them, entirely deſtroying ſix companies, and 
cutting Joſeph to pieces, fighting valiantly at the 
head of them. Antigonus being maſter of the field, 
and finding Joſeph among the dead bodies, cauſed 
his head to be cut off, although his brother Pheroras 
would have redeemed it at the price of fifty talents. 
This rout was followed with the revolt of Galilee, 
and the throwing as many of Herod's friends as 
they could lay hold on into the lake, beſides divers 
ſeditious connections in Judza. Machzras, in the 
mean time, fortiſied the caſtle of Gath. 


Revolt of 
Salilce. 
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Boox y 

The news of theſe diſaſters was brought to H * 
rod at a place called Daphne, in the ſuburbz _ 
Antioch, and it was the leſs ſurpriſing to him fr nm 
ſome foreboding dreams he had a little 288 
which maniteſtly pointed at the death of his brother 
From this place he went to Mount Libanus — 
taking eight hundred of the people along with hin 

and a Roman legion, advanced to Ptolemais 15 
paſſing by night through the country of Galilee 6 
was ſet upon by the way, but repulſed the enemy 
forced them back into the caſtle out of which the: 
came the day before, immediately inveſted the place. 
and diſpoſed the troops early next morning for an 
attack. A violent tempeſt, however, ariſing at that 
inſtant, he was obliged to draw off into ſome of the 
adjacent villages for ſhelter. Juſt as this happened 
another legion arrived from Anthony, which rein. 
torcement ſo alarmed the garriſon, that they evacu- 
_ the place, and retired through favour ot the 
night. 


s 1 


Herod, impatient to revenge the death of his bro- 
ther, haſtened with all expedition towards Jericho 
where he treated, with great magnificence, all the 
grandees of the place upon his arrival. Vy hen the 
entertainment was over, he diſmiſſed his gueſts, ang 
retired to his own chamber. He had no iooner de. 
parted than the roof fell in; but no damage was 
ſuſtained in point of life; it was deemed a ſingular 
interpolition of Providence in his deliverance from 
ſuch imminent danger. 


The next day a party of ſix thouſand of the enemy 
came ſuddenly down from the mountains, and reſo- 
lutely falling upon Hered's forces, the Romans 
were thrown into ſuch a conſternation, that they 
immediately retreated. Ihe enemy ſeeing this, pur- 
fued them, and a warm engagement enſued; but 
no material advantage was obtained on either ſide, 
only that Herod received a wound in the fide from 
an arrow. _ * 


Antigonus, at this time, ſent Pappus, his general, 
away to Samaria, with ſome troops under his com- 
mand, being deſirous of ſhewing the enemy his 
ſtrength, and that he had men to 3 While he 
and Machæras were preparing for an encounter, 
Herod got poſſeſſion of five towns, put two thou- 
land men to the ſword that were there in garriſon, 
and leaving them all in aſhes, went back in queſt of 
Pappus, who was then encamped at a place called 
Iſanus, where he was joined by great numbers, who _ --. 
came over to him from Jericho and Judæa. Herod 
perceiving the enemy diſpoſed for a battle, put it I % 
immediately upon that iſſue, and gave them a total 
rout, doing execution upon them in revenge of his 
brother's death, in the very town they fled to for 
ſanctuary. The houſes were preſently crowded with 
ſoldiers trom top to bottom, tome in one place, and 
{ome in another; but, upon taking off the roots, by 
means of ſtones and various miffile inftruments 
thoſe within were all laid open to an univertal 
flaughter. The moſt diſmal part of the ſpectacle 
was the piles of dead bodies that lay in heaps inthe 
chambers above and below, which could nor fail of 
{triking the ſpectators with horror. 


The miſerable remainder of their broken troops 
fled in ſuchdiſorder, and in ſuch numbers, that, had 
it not been tor a furious tempeſt at that very time, 
the victors had marched directly up to Jeruſalem, 
and put an end to the war; for Antigonus was 4. 
ready upon the point of reſolving to abandon the 
city. It was now too late in the evening, and Herod 
had ordered his ſoldiers to ſupper, while he fe- 
tired into a chamber to uſe the bath, as he was 
much fatigued after the engagement. As he was 
naked in the bath, with only one artendant, out 
ſtarted three ſoldiers with ſwords in their hands, 
and croſſing the room in haſte, ruſhed out at the _ F 
door. Such was their conſternation, however, that — 
they hurried away, as it were, to ſave themſelves, bal d, 
without dreaming of doing any violence tothe king: c 
whom they might have moſt eaſily deſtroyed. The — 
body of - Pappus being found among the ſlain. 
Herod the next day ordered his head to be ſtruck 
off, and ſent it to Pheroras, as a kind of confolacory 
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army drew up together towards the wal 
north quarter of the town, to the number of 11 le- 


revenge for his brother Joſeph, whom Pappus put 
to death with his own hand. 


When the rigour of the ſeaſon was over, Herod 
removed his army, and encamped near Jeruſalem, 
taking up his quarters on the temple-lide of the 
town, as Pompey had done long betore him, and 
as the ſpot that lay faireſt for an attack. When he 
had collected his pioneers, with all neceſſary mate- 
rials, and given orders for the caſting up the 
trenches and bulwarks, and made every proper 
ditpolition for the ſiege, he went to Samaria, to con- 
ſummate his marriage with Mariamne, to whom 
he had been ſome time contracted, as already ob- 
ſerved. 


C. HAP. XXVIII. 


Sefrus and Herod march with a conſiderable army 
ceainſt Jeruſalem, and lay ſiege to the city. The in- 
habitonts, far from being diſmayed, make a gallant 
defence. [ered takes meaſures io ſubvert the dcn 
of the Jews. The latter make various ſallies, and ſet 
fire tothe enemy's Works. I heir of om ſing reſolution, 
and military proweſs. The Romans ſcale the walls 
of the city. Jeruſalem taken. The Romans commit 
the moſt horrid cruclties on the Jews. Antigonus 
wanguſhed and diferaced, and afterwards put to 
death. The end of the Aſmonean family. 


FTER the celebration of the nuptials, Soſius 
A {ent away his troops before him, being a con- 
iderable body of horſe and foot, ſoon after following 
them himſelf by way of Phoenicia. The king allo 
returned from Samaria with a reinforcement of 
about 30,000 men, which being — the whole 


s upon the 


gions of foot, and 6000 horſe, with other auxiliaries 
out of Syria. The two generals were Soſius and 
Herod; the former ſent by Anthony, as an aſſiſtant; 
the other acting on his own account, with a view 
oi ſettling himielf in the poſſeſſion of a kingdom, 
which the ſenate had conterred upon him, on the 


overthrow of Antigonus, the proteiled enemy of 
Rome. 


„„ 


icarcely remained any ſuſtenance either for man or 
beat. But Herod ſoon remedied this inconveni— 
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Uagers, and partly by commiſſaries and convoys 
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© that ſerved for another. They counter. 
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of a formidable enemy before the city, and a 
dearth of proviſions, and other neceſſaries, within 


the walls; for they were now in the ſabbatical 


year, when it was unlawful tor them to till the 
ground. 


Upon the fortieth day after breaking ground, 
twenty choſen men ſcaled the firſt wall, and were 
ſeconded by ſome of the centurions under the com- 
mand of Soſius. The ſecond wall was ſcaled fit- 
teen days after, and ſeveral galleries about the 
temple ſet on fire, which Herod imputed to Anti- 

onus, in order to expole him to the hatred of 
the Jews. When the out-quarter of the temple, 
and the lower town, were taken, the Jews betook 
themſelves into the inner court of the temple, and 
the upper part of the town; and, leſt the — 4 
ſhould interrupt them in their daily oblations, 
they defired permiſſion of Herod, by their am- 
baſſadors, only to bring in ſo many beaſts as 
ſhould be neceſſary for that ſervice. Herod rea- 
dily granted their requeſt, hoping it might pre- 
vail with them in his favour; but finding his 
miſtake, and that they were more and more ſan- 
guine in their attachment to Antigonus, he fell 


on immediately with his whole ſtrength, and took 
the city by aſſault. 


The Romans were ſo exaſperated by the oppo- 
ſition and the delay, and the Jews, in the intereſt 
of Herod, ſo averſe to thoſe of the other party, 
that they put all to the ſword without mercy, as 
well in the ſtreets as in the houſes, without regard 
to age or lex. Nay, the very temple itſelf was no 
longer a ſanctuary to thoſe who fled to it. Never 
was exhibited io ſhocking a ſpectacle of blood and 
ſlaughter; for the ſoldiers were tranſported, be- 
twixt fury and revenge, to ſuch a degree of im- 
placable inhumanity, that, notwithſtanding the in- 
junction of Herod, on their allegiance, to with-hold 
their rage, they continued the maſſacre, and death 
triumphed in all its horrid forms. 


The conduct of Antigonus was unworthy the 
dignity of his ſtation; tor, as ſoon as he found 
all was loſt, he came down trom the tower, and, in 
the humbleſt manner, caſt himſelf at the feet of 
Soſius, who, initead of pitying, inſulted him in the 
higheſt degree, laluting him by the name of Anti- 
gona, in token of contempt of his puſillanimity 
ard daſtardly behaviour. But, though he gave 
him a feminine appellation, he did not treat him 


like a woman; for he was put in chains, and kept 
in cloſe cuſtody. 


Though Herod had gained a compleat victory 
over his enemies, he had ſtill more difficulties 
to encounter. The foreign auxiliaries were ſo 
preſſing and importunate to be prying into the 
temple, and the very ſanctuary itſelf, that neither 
authority, intreaty, threatening, or even force it- 
ſelt, could hardly reſtrain them. Indeed, he would 
have deemed his ſucceſs worſe than a defeat, if 
conquelt had proved the cauſe of expoſing the ſa- 
cred and incommunicable myſteries of religion to 
the curioſity of the prophane multitude. 


Being deſirous that the city ſhould not be plun- 
dered, Herod informed Soſius, that if the trea- 
{ure was ſeized, and the town depopulated, he 
ſhould be ſovereign of a deſart, and that he would 
not purchaſe the government of the univerſe at the 
price of ſo much blood. Softus replied, that it 
was A to juſtice, and common practice, 
upon taking of a place by aſſault, to allow the ſol- 
diers the advantage of the booty. Herod admitted 
the force of Soſius's plea as to what concerned the 
ſoldiers, undertook to compound himſelf for the 
plunder, and declared that every man ſhould be 
duly recompenſed out of his own private coffers. 
According to promiſe, he rewarded both private men 
and officers in proportion to their reſpective ſtations 
and deſerts, and preſented Soſius with gifts worthy 
his rank and character. In ſhort, the liberality and 


munificence he diſplayed on this occaſion, afforded 
univerſal ſatisfaction. 
This 
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The date at 
which the 


city was 
taken, 
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This memorable event happened in the conſu- 
late of Marcus Agrippa and Canidius Gallus, on 
the 185th olympiad, in the third month, and upon 
the day of a ſolemn faſt, being the very anniverlary 
of their deſtruction by Pompey ; for the city was 
taken upon that very day 27 ſeven years before. 


Sofius, after making a handſome preſent for the 
ſervice of the temple, departed from Jeruſalem, 
taking the puſillanimous Antigonus with him in 
bonds to Anthony, and leaving the courageous He- 
rod in full poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty of Judæa. 
Herod entertained doubts that Anthony would not 
take away his life, and, of courſe, apprehenſion, 
that, on his appearing at Rome, and preferring 
his claim to the government to the ſenate, as he 
was of the blood royal, and himſelf only a plebian, 
it might {till tend to his degradation. He was 
conſcious that he might ſuggeſt, that, though, for 
his own part, he could not pretend to deſerve the 
dignity, having been in arms againſt the Romans, 
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yet he might hope they would not puniſh his 

cent ſons for the guilt of their father, but adm 
them to the ſucceſſion. Impreſſed with theſe ſuf. 
picions, he prevailed with Anthony, for a conſi. 
derable ſum of money, privately adminiſtered, to 
have Antigonus diſpatched, which being done, re- Ann, 


ſtored his tranquillity. is puts 
death u 
— 


With this prince ended the reign of the f. Hers 
and illuſtrious houſe of the Aſmonæns, after bein Jay 
in poſſeſſian of the government an hundred an 
twenty-ſix years. 


This family was illuſtrious in itſelf, for the lon 
continuance of the regal and ſacerdotal ſucceſſion I 
in it, and for the ſignal ſervices which they and their cad 
anceſtors, from time to time, had rendered our na- 
tion. But, through inteſtine broils, theadminiſtra. 
tion was transferred from them to Herod, the ſon 
of Antipater, a perſon who had no claim from lineal 


deſcent, or dignity of extraction. 
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CH AP. I. 


Herod, having obtained poſſeſſion of Feruſalem, and the 
ſoveret 22% Juda - SET, fm and re- 


venges himſelf on his enemies. 


S ſoon as Herod obtained the ſovereign 
rule of Judza, he madeit his buſineſs to 
promote and provide for thoſe who had 

. eſpouſed his intereſt while he was in the 
rank and condition of a private man. He alſo took 
care to revenge himſelf on thoſe whom he knew to 
have been his enemies, inſomuch that hardly a day 
paſſed without a capital execution upon ſome one 
or other of them. 


Pallio, the Phariſee, and his diſciple, Samæas, 
were highly in his tavour, tor the good offices they 
did him, in adviſing thecitizens, when he lay before 
Jerutalem, to open the gates and receive him. This 
Samæas was the perion who formerly foretold to 
Hyrcanus, and the reſt of the judges, upon the queſ- 
toning of Herod for his life, that, if they acquitted 
him, the time would come, when he ſhould as cer- 
tainly take away their lives, as they might then 


take away his; and the prediction was verified in 
the event. 


No ſooner was Herod in poſſeſſion of the city, 
than he got together all the royal ornaments, with 
the rich booty, in goods, gold, and ſilver, that had 
been taken away by the wealthy citizens, and com- 
manded the whole to be conveyed to the royal pa- 
lace, out of which he made a magnificent preſent to 
Anthony, and divided 
and favourites. 


He ordered 45 leading men, in the intereſt of 
Antigonus, to be put to death; and ſet guards at 
the gates of the city, that nothing might be carried 
out but their dead bodies. They allo ſearched the 
dead; and whatever was found, either of gold or 
ſilver, or, other treaſure, was carried to the king. 
There was, indeed, no end of the milcries brought 
upon them by a penurious prince; for their whole 


poſſeſſions were not ſufficient to ſatisfy his avarice. 
No. 20, 
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the reſt amongſt his friends 
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[Including a Period of about Twenty-ſix Vears. ] 


They were alſo in their ſabbatical year, and had 
conſequently no harveſt to ſupply their wants. 


Anthony, having, at this time, Antigonus in 
bonds, thought to expole him publicly in honour of 
his triumph; but when he heard that the Jewiſh 
nation grew ſeditious, and that, from their averſion 
to Herod, they continued to bear good will tor An- 
tigonus, he cauſed him to be beheaded at Antioch, 
as we have before obſerved towards the cloſe of the 
laſt book. This is atteſted by Strabo, of Cappa- 
docia, who thus writes: © Anthony ordered Anti- 
** gonus, the Jew, to be brought priſoner to An- 
* tioch, and there to have his head ſtruck off: the 
% firſt king that ever the Romans put to death in 
this manner: but he had this to offer in his own 
** behalf, that the Jews would not acknowledge 
** Herod for their king while Antigonus was 
living. Nay, ſo great a reverence had they for 
their former prince, that they were not to be 
* wrought upon, even by torments, to allow He- 
rod ſo much as the name of a king. But Anthony 
propoſed to himſelf, by this diſhonourable pro- 
ceeding, to blaſt the memory and reputation of 
= one, and ſoften the popular averſion to the 
other.“ 


CH A'P. I. 


' Hyrcanus is ſet at liberty by the Parthians. Returns 


to Herod, and is favourably received. Ananel is ad- 
vanced to the pontificate. Alexandra, diſguſted there- 
at, cauſes diſturbances. Ananel being at length de- 
poſed, is ſucceeded by Ariſtobulus. | 


YRCANUS, being at this time in the hand; 

of the Parthians, news was brought him of 

Herod's promotion to the government. 

tore madehis court to the new king, from whom he 
obtained his liberty in the following manner. 


Phraates, king of Parthia, being informed of the 
birth and character of his pgs Hyrcanus, held 
him in 5 high eſteem, that he ordered his chains 

nn to 


Antigonus is 
beheaded. 


Teſtimony 
of Strabo. 
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Herod, having obtained poſſeſſion of Jeruſalem, and the 
Lee o ras puke gh, fe and re- 
venges himſelf on his enemies. 


S ſoon as Herod obtained the ſovereign 
rule of Judza, he madeit his buſineſs to 
promote and provide for thoſe who had 
eſpouſed his intereſt while he was in the 


rank and condition of a private man. He alſo took 


care to revenge himſelf on thoſe whom he knew to 
have been his enemies, inſomuch that hardly a day 


or other of them. 


Pallio, the Phariſee, and his diſciple, Samæas, 
were highly in his tavour, tor the good offices they 
did him, in adviſing the citizens, when he lay before 
Jeruſalem, to open the gates and receive him. This 
Sameas was the perion who formerly toretold to 
Hyrcanus, and the reſt of the judges, upon the quel- 
tioning of Herod for his life, that, if they acquitted 
him, the time would come, when he ſhould as cer- 
tainly take away their lives, as they might then 


take away his; and the prediction was verified in 
the event. 


No ſooner was Herod in poſſeſſion of the city, 
than he got together all the royal ornaments, with 
the rich booty, in goods, gold, and ſilver, that had 
been taken away by the wealthy citizens, and com- 
manded the whole to be conveyed to the royal pa- 
lace, out of which he made a magnificent preſent to 


Anthony, and divided the reſt amongſt his friends 
and favourites. | 


He ordered 45 leading men, in the intereſt of 
Antigonus, to be put to death; and ſet guards at 
the gates of the city, that nothing might be carried 
out but their dead bodies. They allo ſearched the 
dead; and whatever was found, either of gold or 
ſilver, or, other treaſure, was carried to the king. 
There was, indeed, no end of the miſeries brought 
upon them by a penurious prince; for their whole 


Nn, were not ſufficient to ſatisfy his avarice. 
0. 20, 


paſſed without a capital execution upon ſomèe one 


* 
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[Including a Period of about Twenty-ſix Years. ] 


They were alſo in their ſabbatical year, and had 
conſequently no harveſt to ſupply their wants. 


Anthony, having, at this time, Antigonus in 

bonds, thought to expole him publicly in honour of 

his triumph; but when he heard that the Jewiſh  _. 
nation grew ſeditious, and that, from their averſion eons 
to Herod, they continued to bear good will tor An- ; 
tigonus, he cauſed him to be beheaded at Antioch, 

as we have before obſerved towards the cloſe of the Tetimony 
laſt book. This is atteſted by Strabo, of Cappa- et Strabe. 
docia, who thus writes:“ Anthony ordered Anti- 

*© gonus, the Jew, to be brought priſoner to An- 

* tioch, and there to have his head ſtruck off: the 

* firſt king that ever the Romans pur to death in 

* this manner: but he had this to offer in his own 

* behalf, that the Jews would not acknowledge 
* Herod for their king while Antigonus was 
* living. Nay, lo great a reverence had they tor 

their former prince, that they were not to be 
wrought upon, even by torments, to allow He- 

rod ſo much as the name of a king. But Anthony 
propoſed to himſelf, by this diſhonourable pro- 
ceeding, to blaſt the memory and reputation of 

7 one, and ſoften the popular averſion to the 
other.“ | 


Rr. 


 Hyrcanus is ſet at liberty by the Parthians. Returns 
to Herod, and is favourably received. Ananel is ad- 
vanced to the pontificate. Alexandra, diſguſted there- 
at, cauſes diſturbances. Ananel being at length de- 


poſed, is ſucceeded by Ariſtobulus. 
YRCANUS, being at this time in the hand; 8 


of the Parthians, news was brought him of che bigh- 
Herod's promotion to the government. He there- prictt,a cap- 
fore made his court to the new king, from whom he d Par 
obtained his liberty 1n the tollowing manner. 24408 


Phraates, king of Parthia, being informed of the 
birth and character of his priſoner Hyrcanus, held 
him in a high eſteem, that he ordered his chains 
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to be taken off, and allowed him the freedom of the 
city of Babylon, where there were many of his own 
ſect, and where he had the ſame reverence paid him, 
not only by the Jews of that city, but thole likewiſe 
on the other ſide of the Euphrates, as if he had ac- 
tually been their governor and high-prieſt; circum- 
ſtances which could not but afford him con ſiderable 
ſatisfaction. 

When he came to underſtand that Herod was 
advanced to the government, judging of the diſ- 
5 of others from his own, and flattering 

imſelf with mighty expectations from Herod in 
his exalted ſituation, as an acknowledgment to the 
preſerver of his lite and honour, he determined to 
Pay him a viſit, but not without firſt adviſing with 

is particular friends. Having informed them ot 
his deſign, after ſome deliberation, they unanimouſ- 
ly oppoſed it, alledging, that as long as he was 
amongſt them, he might aſſure himſelt, from them, 
and all their people, of a reverence and obedience 
ſuitable to the dignity of his character, which he 
could never expect in his own country, by reaſon of 
the maim he had received from Antigonus, which 
diſqualified him for ſuch a claim.” They alſo ob- 
ſerved, that, in point of good offices and reciprocal 
ſervices, it was not with princes as with private 
perſons, ſince their elevation, in general, diverted 
their attention from paſt tranſactions. But theſe 
remarks,though pertinently ſuggeſted by his triends, 
had no weight with Hyrcanus, who nevertheleſs 


Hyrcanus 
intends to 
viſit Herod, 


perſiſted in his reſolution. 


Herod, indeed, gave him an invitation, by letter, 
to come over to him, and take his part in the go- 
vernment, perſuading him to deſire Phraates, and 
his brethren, the Jews, not to envy him ſo great a 
happineſs, as he had now an opportunity of ſhewing 
his gratitude to the perſon to whom he ſtood in- 
debted for his very exiſtence. To enforce the mat- 
ter, Herod ſent Saramalla upon an embaſly to Phra- 
ates, with perſuaſive arguments, and magnificent 
preſents, to conciliate his favour towards his worthy 
patron and deareſt friend. But this zeal in Herod 
did not flow from principle, but from a caution, as 
being an uſurper, to ſecure himſelf from every 
change of ſtate, and, for that conſideration, either 
to get Hyrcanus into his power, or put him out of 
the world, as the event atterwards proved. 


Hyrcanus, having atlength obtained his diſcharge 
ae ts 3: from Phraates and being amply ſupplied with — 
is honour= ney and necefl: 


Receives an 
invitation 


from Herod. 


ably d, Journey, proceeded to Jeruſalem, where he was re- 
Herd. ceived with every token of ſingular honour and re- 


public meetings and entertainments, treated him in 
the ſtyle of a father, and maintained ſuch an ap- 
pearance of amity, as could not fail to elude all 
doubt and ſuſpicion of the integrity of his diſpoſi- 
tion. In fine, he omitted nothing that could give 
a favourable opinion of his regard tor Hyrcanus, 
till at length he ſullied all he Rad done betore, by 
an act that cauſed the greateſt diſturbance in his own 
family. Being cautious of having any man of ho- 
nourable extraction advanced to the pontificate, he 
ſent to Babylon tor one Ananel, a perſon of obſcure 
The 
vances an Promotion of this mean perſon greatly diſguſted 
obſcure pet» Alexandra, the daughter of Hyrcanus, and mother 
rondifcate. Of Ariſtobulus, (brother to Mariamne, the wife of 

Herod,) to whom, by right of birth, the office of 
Alexandra high-prieſt belonged. In order, therefore, to re- 


appli ts ſent the affront offered her family in ſetting aſide 
Oben it her ſon, and obtruding a foreigner into the ponti- 


n 

of Anthony ficate, ſhe wrote to Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, who 

for her ſon. had an abſolute authority over Anthony, to requeſt 
that honour for Ariſtobulus. 


Anthony, at firſt, did not attend to the matter. It 
happened, however, that one Gellius, a particular 
friend, being in Judæa about ſome affairs of his 
own, by chance ſaw Ariſtobulus and Mariamne, 
the ſymmetry and beauty of whoſe perton ſo at- 
tracted his eye, that he could not retrain from com- 

limenting Alexandra as the mother of two ſuch 
niſhed productions of nature, and recommending 
her to preſent their pictures to Anthony, as the moſt 


b 


aries by the Jews in Babylon tor his 


ſpect. Herod appointed him the firit place at all 
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effectual means of ſecuring her beſt ſervices. Alex. 


1 


andra accordingly ſent the pictures; and Gellius 00 
being diſpoſed to inveigle Anthony into a paſſion ora 
tor Mariamne, exaggerated therepreſentation in the lif 
drawings, and in words deſcribed them as of ange T1 
lic torm. | . 2 
Anthony deeming it imprudent to ſend for the wh 
wite of a prince who was his friend, and fearful of anc 
giving Cleopatra any ground for jealouſy, wrote tg *%y teri 
Herod, intorming him of his defire to tee Ariſto. © E 
bulus, it a convenient opportunity ſhould offer. He. RY _— h 
rod did not think it proper to ſend a youth of {© ere 
attractive a perſon to Anthony, with whoſe eccentric W Herod, en 
paſſion he was well acquainted; fo that he put him _ 
off, with a pretence that the Jews were ſo ſeditious OP 
and bent upon the experiment of another king, that Mn 2 
if Ariſtobulus ſhould leave the kingdom, it would "4 IF | 
excite dangerous commotions. NO" $a 
Herod, having thus excuſed himſelf to Anthony guat 
kept up appearances with Ariſtobulus and Alex: pals 
andra; his wife Mariamne preſſing him, upon every ceed 
occaſion, to do her brother juſtice in the inſtance of ſpiri 
the pontificate urging withal, that it was his intereſt Icrut 
ſo to do, and that the duties incumbent on the office than 
would excuſe him beyond all exception from taking liber 
the journey. Herod, incenſed at this ſpirited ex- zard 
ertion, called his friends about him, and, in the fe- y..y.. tully 
vereſt terms, inveighed againſt Alexandra, telling wigs | queſt 
them ſhe had entered into a conſpiracy againſt him, 3 1 
and influenced Cleopatra to prevail with Anthonyto | away 
diſpoſſeſs him of the government, and transfer it to | andra 
her ſon, in which, he ſaid, ſhewas the more to blame, 1 of an 
as ſhe could not, in that inſtance, aſſert the cauſe "roy ed tw 
of Ariſtobulus without degrading her daughter, and 0 Ker. © be 
paring the way, by inteſtine teuds, for dethroning who \ 
er ſon- in- law, and removing him from a dignity he ried 0 
had acquired by ſo much toil and hazard. Upon ready 
the whole, he declared himſelf ready to forget and But 
forgive all injuries; and, as a proof of the reveren- Lk... Cnry 
tial regard he had tor his mother, and all her rela- et the wh 
tions, he would immediately veſt her ſon with the a ler perſon 
exerciſe of the office, which he never would have * of An 
conterred on Ananel, had he been of proper age to in ord 
have execured. follow 
This declaration, intended merely to amuſe the fy L 
women and friends around him, very much embar- ,,,,4 — lu 
raſſed Alexandra, who was ſo greatly affected by h 15 PO! 
the joy ot having accompliſhed her wiſhes on the 5% 8 : * 2 
one hand, and a concern of finding herſelf ſuſpect- — ed, 
ed on the other, that, in a tranſport of paſſion, ſhe i 4 at h 
thus vindicated her conduct, declaring, that, with d yy I. 
reſpect to the pontificate, ſhe was hurt by the affront * 
put upon her ſon; that ſhe was determined to leave The 
no lawful means unattempted to do him right; but 1 5 
as to any delign ſhe had of raiſing him to the throne, a d as 
it was ſo iar from her, that it offered, ſhe would and _ 
have retutedit. Her ambition, ſhe ſaid, went no chat Boe 
farther than to fee juſtice done to her ſon in that life Fax 
ſtation, in which the honour of her family was con- a 6 
cerned, and as that point was to be ſettled, ſhe was — 
ſo ſenſible of the king's gracious regard to her in the meanou 
perſon of Ariſtobulus, that ſhe would ever retain a ike 
moſt dutiful ſenſe of the ſame; and it ſhe had, in his dus 
any inſtance, exceeded the bounds of reſpect a iplend x. 
moderation, through a miſtaken punctilio of ho- > 
nour, ſhe 1mplored the pardon of the royal perio- butus theſe, h 
nage who might be offended. This pertinent ad- 41 l — 
dreſs ſoothed the king; and the parties re- aſſu the peo. love, ho, 
at leait the appearance of triendſhip. prayers f 
| okens o 
CHAP, 2M Ong 
3 oy to his no 
Herod is till ſuſpicious of the deſigns of Alexandre: to ſuch :; 
Cauſes Fed to be — 4 e a proef 4 ; 
of conſummate hypocriſy. , Which he 
Ti king depoſed Ananel from the office of aredby As ſoo! 
| high-prieſt, alledging, as the cauſe, that he wi * Td went 
a foreigner, and of the race of the Jews that vere andra at 
formerly carried away by the Syrians beyond =. home of « 
Euphrates, many thouſands of whom todk up theit cverſion 
habitations in Babylon. He was, indred, of face: x exerc 
dotal extraction, and a friend of Herod's, who, upon e ſhade 
hig g ot them p 


Herod's coming to the crown, had creaced him : 
| pri 


* ds depoſed hi hough 

afterwards depoſed him, though con- 
ow N for the high prieſthood is an office for 
lite. and not to be taken away, when duly conferred. 
The Erit who brake in upon that rule was Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, who removed Joſhua, to make way 
for his brother Onias. Ariſtobulus was the lecond, 
who took that dignity from his brother Hyrcanus; 
and Herod the third, who depoſed Ananel, and con- 
terred the pontificate on Ariſtobulus. 


By this expedient Herod thought to have healed 
Weide the diviſions in his family; but it appeared, from 
n Conſequences, the reconciliation was not ſo perma- 
„ le, gent as might have been expected; for he enter. 
tained ſuſpicions that Alexandra would be no longer 
quiet, than ſhe had an opportunity of compaſſing 
her ends by reviving diſſention. For this cauſe he 
confined her to her palace, and abſolutely forbad 
her interfering in public concerns. He allo ſet 
guards over her, that the leaſt tranſaction might not 
paſs without his knowledge. This method ot pro- 


— 


* Q 
ſpirit, nothing touched her ſo near as this officious 


ſcrutiny into her conduct, inſomuch, that, rather 
than endure ſo abject a life, in being deprived of the 
liberty of ſpeech, ſhe was determined to run any ha- 
zard to deliver herſelf from it. Thus reſolved, ſhe 
fully ſtated her caſe in a letter to Cleopatra; and re- 
queſting, at the ſame time, her advice and aſſiſtance, 
received, from that princeſs, an invitation to come 
away privately, with her ſon, to her in Egypt. Alex- 
andra approved the counſel, and bethought herſelt 
of an expedient to put it in execution. She order- 
+ ;e- ed two coffins to be provided, cauſed herſelf and fon 
ws 0% to be put in them, and appointed the ſervants, 
eke who were privy to the contrivance, to ſee them car- 
ried out by night, and put on board a ſhip that lay 
ready at hand to tranſport them into Egypt. 


But this ſtratagem miſcarried through the trea- 
wwe, Chery of one of the ſervants, who communicated 
41 the whole ſcheme to a man named Sabbion. This 
ber perſon had been ſuſpected of aſſiſting in the death 
4. of Antipater, the father of Herod, and therefore, 
in order to obviate the conſequences that might 
follow, he divulged the whole ſecret. The kin 
ſuffered them to go ſome way from the city, an 
then ſurprized and brought them back; but tearing 
the power and influence of Cleopatra, he ſuſpended 
his deſign, and making a virtue of neceſſity, pre- 
tended, with great clemency, to pardon in both 
what he dared not puniſh. It was not long, how- 
ever, before he embraced the opportunity of taking 
a fatal revenge on young Ariſtobulus. 


The feaſt of tabernacles (which is one of our 
principal feſtivals) now approaching, Herod ſeem- 
ed diſpoſed to celebrate it with the utmoſt mirth 
and good humour: but a circumſtance occurred, 
that induced him to execute his deſign upon the 
life of the youth ſooner than he intended. Ariſto- 
bulus, who was to officiate as high-prieſt upon the 
occaſion, poſſeſſed a moſt engaging perſon and de- 
meanour, and was in the eighteenth year of his age. 
Having advanced towards the altar, he diſcharged 
his duty with ſo becoming a reverence, and the 
ſplendour of the pontifical robes added ſuch a luſtre 

do the gracefulneſs of his perſon, that, by both 
_ theſe, he captivated the affections of the people, in- 
e ſomuch, that they could not forbear expreſſing the 
tbe peo. love, honour, and eſteem, they bore, in the warmeſt 
prayers and acclamations, and accompanying thoſe 
tokens of joy and affection, with the mo 3 
acknowledgments of the many obligations they had 
to his noble family. This raiſed Herod's jealouſy 
to tuch a degree, that he immediately meditated a 
icheme for taking away the life of Ariſtobulus, 
which he effected as follows. | 


eb, As ſoon as the feaſt of tabernacles was over, He- 
tod went to partake of an entertainment with Alex- 
andra at Jericho, where he took Ariſtobulus, in 
point of — 2 to bear him company in the 
diverſion of the day. The weather being too warm 
tor exerciſe, the company withdrew into the cool of 
the ſhade, near-certain fiſh-ponds, in which ſeveral 
of them propoſed to bathe. Ariſtobulus was pre- 


ceeding highly ditguſted her; for, being a woman of 
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vailed on to be one of the party; and no ſooner had 

he plunged into the water, than thoſe who were in 

it before, ducked and dipped him according to the 
direction of Herod, and, under pretence ot ſport 

and play, kept him ſo long under water, that he was 

at length actually drowned. 'T hus was this ac- Anddown- 
compliſhed youth taken off, through the baſe de- 

vice of a wicked king, in the eighteenth year of his 

age, and the firit of his pontifical office, which was 
immediately reſtored to Ananel. When this la- 
mentable diſaſter was known to the women, dil- 

traction ſat on every countenance, and deſpair and Aritobulus 
horror reigned around. It was ſo publicalols, as to is univertal- 
be mourned throughout Jeruſalem; for every family mented, 
leemed to have a concern in it. But Alexandra was 

more deeply affected than all; and it was an aggra- Ee 
vation of her calamity, that, though ſhe was con- grief of Al- 
vinced of the treachery ot the act, he found herſelf exaudra, 
under a neceſſity, for her own ſecurity, to pals it 

over in ſilence. Such was her deſpair at intervals, 

that ſhe reſolved to lay violent hands on herſelf; 

but, on cooler reflection, ſhe checked her paſſion, 

hoping ſhe might live to revenge ſo flagitious an act, 

on the guilty head of the perpetrator. With this 

view ſhe maintained a fair appearance, and ſeemed 

to have no knowledge of the tranſaction. 


Herod, to wipe off all ſuſpicion of ſo foul a deed, pimmul 

affected more than ordinary tokens of ſorrow, fell tion of He- 
into tears, and exhibited an apparent contuſion of *. 
ſoul. He might probably be ſeized with a momen- 
tary remorſe tor ſpilling the blood of the innocent 
in the prime of youth; but as he held the death of 
the one neceſſary tor the ſecurity of the other, his 
main point was to keep himſelf clear of ſuſpicion. 
His funeral obſequies were performed with the ut. 
moſt pRmp and magnificence, which he attended 
himſelf as chief; a piece of chicane which excited 
the altoniſhment, and, in ſome degree, appealed the 
inward rage, of thoſe who were inconlolable for the 
loſs they had ſuſtained in the death of Ariſtobulus. 


CHAP. IV. 


Herod is cited to appear before Anthony on an accuſa- 
tion for the murder of Ariſtobulus. His projett for 
the death of Mariamne is diſcovered by Joſeph. 
Toſeph is put to death, and Alexandra impriſoned. 


DOE WITHSTANDINGexternal appearance, Alexandra 
Alexandra could not ſuppreſs her grief, any informs 
more than her deſire of obtaining revenge; for Statt 
which purpoſe ſhe again had recourſe to Clcopatra, treachery of 
whom ſhe acquainted with the untimely death of her Herod in 
ſon, and the manner in which it was effected. She i murder 
repreſented the villainy of Herod in ſuch a light, 8 
and pictured her own diſtreſs in ſuch feeling terms, 

as moved the compaſſion of the queen, who reſolved 

to do the utmoſt in her power to procure ſome re- 

dreſs. She accordingly made immediate applica- 

tion to Anthony, preſſing him, with the utmoſt im- 
portunity, to ſee juſlice done on the perpetrators of 

ſo barbarous a murder. She repreſented to him the 
diſgrace he would incur by ſuffering a king, whom 

he had raiſed to the throne, and who was the uſurp- 

er of the right of another, to commit ſo horrid an 

outrage upon the lawful heir with impunity. An- 

thony, harraſſed by the inceſſant ſolicitations of Anthony 
Cleopatra, was at length prevailed upon to call He- ſends for 
rod to account, and accordingly repaired to Laodi- e to 
cea, where he cited him to appear before him, in or- himſelf. 
der to clear himſelf of the imputation laid to his 

charge for the death of Ariſtobulus. 


Herod was too ſenſible of his guilt to truſt to the 
merits of his cauſe; and dreading the influence of 
Cleopatra, who had incenſed Anthony againſt him 
he was greatly perplexed in what manner to procee 
at ſo critical a juncture. He well knew, however, 
that it was in vain to diſpute the will of the all. Herod pri- 


powerful Anthony, and theretore determined at all joins Joſeph 
azards to appear. He committed the care of the to deſtroy 


government, in his abſence, to his uncle Joleph, eee 
giving him privately in charge, if Anthony ſhould conditions, 
put him todeath, immediately to deſtroy Mariamne; 
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for ſuch was his attachment to her, that he could 
not bear the thoughts of her being in the policfhion 
of another even after his death; beſides, he had re- 
ceived intimation that the fame of her beauty had 
captivated Anthony. Having given thele orders, 
he took his departure with a mind fraught with the 
molt diſmal apprehenlions. 


Joſeph, being now veſted with the adminiſtration 
of affairs, attended to his truſt, and made frequent 
viſits to Mariamne, partly on buſineſs, and partly 
from the reſpect due to her character as queen. At 
theſe interviews he would frequently take occaſion 
to inſinuate the very affectionate regard Herod had 
for her, repreſenting him as the tendereſt and moſt 

Joſeph diſ- loving of huſbands. The women, and particular- 
covers the ly Alexandra, treated his declarations with raillery, 


EY which rendered Joſeph ſo zealous in the caule, that, 
to confirm the character he had given him, he in- 
ſiſted, as an indiſputable argument of his affec- 
tion,“ That as he found he could not live with- 
© out her, ſo he was reſolved that death itſelf ſhould 

A falſe te- never part them.” But the women, as was na- 

port about tural, did not eſteem this declaration as an eyidence 

> agg of love; they rather conſtrued it to be an intima- 
tion of a tyrannical purpoſe he had aſſumed, in caſe 
of his own death, not to ſuffer them to ſurvive 
him. A rumour was ſpread at this time, by ſome 
'erlons who bore the king ill-will, that Anthony 
had cauled Herod to be put to the queſtion, and 
atter that to death, 

Hctod ob- 1 0 1 

min for The Whole court was alarmed at it, and particu- 

with Au- larly the women, inſomuch, that Alexandra pro- 


thony, E to Joleph to fly for protection to the Roman 
egion, under Julius, that was then quartered with- 
out the city, and to take them along with him. 
She oblerved, that if there ſhould be any broils in 
the palace, the Romans would take care of them; 
or it ever Mariamne ſhould come to the ſight ot 
Anthony, he would deny her nothing that ſhe 
ſhould aſk him, though it were the Kingdom itſelf, 
or all the royal privileges ſhe could pretend to. 


While this affair was under deliberation, letters 


arrived from Herod, that invalidated the late report; 
tor it appeared that Anthony, by force of preſents 
and fair words, was ſo far brought over to his in- 
tereſt, that Cleopatra could no longer prevail with 
him to the prejudice of Herod; tor he not only ex- 
culpated him trom every imputation of having been 
acceſlary to the murder ot Ariſtobulus, but gave 
him repeated tokens of tavour; nay, he publicly 
declared, that Kings were not to be accountable to 
their ſubjects tor their actions. Herod diſplayed in 
his letters, the honours Anthony had done to him, 
ſetting forth, that he had called him to his councils. 
and to his ſolemn feaſts, in deipite of all the cz 
lumnies of Cleopatra, who had a deſign upon the 
overnment herſelf, and did all the could to elect 
is deſtruction. Anthony, he averred, was a prince 
of. honour and juſtice; and told them they might 
expect him back again in a ſhort time, better elta. 
bliſhed in the poſſeſſion of his kingdom, and in the 
aſſurance of Anthony's triendſhip, than ever, Cleo- 
patra being entirely detached from him, through 
her acceptance of Cœlo- Syria as a preſent, upon 
condition never to trouble En more in Judæa. 


Upon Anthony's advancing on his expedition 


A gee [; ” Ay 2 p . | X 

ne : againſt the Parthians, Herod returned to Jeruſa- 
„nt 16. lem; and his mother and ſiſter, Salome, intormed 
feph aud himof what had paſſed. The latter accuſed Mari- 


Marine. amne of having had too great a familiarity with Jo- 
leph, her huſband, whom ſhe was willing to ſacri- 
tice, rather than not obtain her revenge on the inno- 
cent Mariamne. This aroſe from tome diſagree- 
able words between Salome and the queen, who re- 
proached her with the meanneſs of her original, in 


compariſon of the royal ſtock of the Aſmonæns, 


from whom ſhe was deſcended. 


This accuſation, however, threw Herod into the 
utmolt tranſport of rage and jealouſy, ſo that it was 
with the greateſt difficulty he could reſtrain his paſ- 
lion within the bounds of diſcretion. However, on 
cool reflection, he took Mariamne aſide, and clearly 
examined her reſpecting her intimacy with Joſeph. 
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She ſaid every thing in vindication of herſelf, that 
it might be tuppoted innocence could dictate, in 

ſiſting, that, as tor any thing that might look crimi. vie 

nal or diſhonourable in ker conduct, ſhe was not pleas: bo 
only innocent with regard to joteph, but (cxcept 
himſelt) to all mankind. The king, enamoured. ; 
with the charms of his wife, and overcome by the 
extremity of his paſſion tor her, relaxed, bydeprees, * 
trom the violent rage into which he had been 
thrown, and not only abſolved her from all ſuſ. 
picion of the crime that had been imputed to her, 


but confeſſed himieli pare convinced that ſhe 
had not given the leaſt cauſe of offence. He like. 


wile repeatedly intreated her pardon for that incon. N 
ſiderate haſte, which induced him to give credit to 7 
a report, by which ſhe had been fo vilely traduced. ö 
and, with tears and embraces, beſought her par. 
don tor his indiſcreet conduct. 

Notwithſtanding all this appearance, Mariamne ö 
had ſome doubts of the reality of Herod's regard , 


for her;. but the more ſhe ſeemed, by her expreſſion 
and manner, to entertain this notion, the more an- 
xious was he to give her every teſtimony he could 
of his ſincerity. At length, however, ſhe exclaim- 
ed, Truly, you give abundant proof of the ten- 
* derneſs of your regard, as a huſband, by order. 
ing an innocent wife to be put to death, in caſe 
* you ſhould happen to die firſt.” She had no 
ſooner uttered thele words, than Herod broke from 
her arms in the utmoſt rage, and cried out, with all 
the fury of a madman, It is now evident, beyond 
* a doubt, that the purity of my wife has been cor- 
e rupred by Joſeph; for nothing leſs than the con- 
* fidence ariſing from ſuch an intimacy, could 
* have induced him to give up ſo important a ſe- 
* cret, which had been committed to his care with 
* ſuch ſolemn injunctions not to reveal it.“ 


In the impetuoſity of his paſſion, Herod had al- 
moſt determined to put Mariamne to death on the 
ſpot; but, after ſome violent {ſtruggles on his part, yes 
the warmth of his affection prevailed for her pre- 4 | 
ſervation. With regard to Joſeph, however, he 
gave inſtant orders for his being put to death, even a 
without ſuffering him to ſpeak a word in his own i=j-=* 
defence; and directed Alexandra, whom he con- 
ſidered as the caule of all the miſchiet, to be com- 
mitted to cloſe confinement. 


At this time great tumults prevailed in Syria, ,,,..., 


through means ot Cleopatra, who having abſolute n — 
power over Anthony, was inceſſantly perſuading a | 
im to take the dominions from the ſeveral princes, - 
and beſtow them on herſelf. Her avarice and am. : 
bition, in fine, were ſo inſatiable, that ſhe attempted e 
to gratify them at all hazards. She diſpatched, by 5 
goiſon, her brother, a youth about fifteen, to pre-,, _ = 
vent his being king of Egypt. She prevailed on- 5 
Anthony to 5 her ſiſter Arſinoe taken off at > 
1 pRcing; at her very devotion in the temp 
of Diana; ſo that neither temple, ſepulchre, 0! N 
ſanctuaries, eſcaped her, when there was money 0! < 
{ſpoil to be got by a ſacrilegious violation of them. 3 
In fine, the world would have been too ſmall to gra- > 
tify the ambition and avarice of this licentious wo- = 
man, for which caule it is no matter of wonder that * 
ſhe inſtigated Anthony to take from others that * 
which ſhe coveted herſelf, and that ſhe no ſooner ict = 
her foot in Syria with him, than ſhe formed pro- Z 
jects to gain poſſeſſion of it. By ſuggeſting that A 
Lyſanias, the fon of Ptolemy, was a friend to the 23 
Parthians, ſhe cauſed him to be put to death. She 2 
obtained alſo from Anthony, Judæa and Arabia, 2 


from the princes who had them in poſſeſſion. An. 
thony, indeed, was ſo entirely at the command o 
this woman, that he may be ſaid to have been en- 
ſlaved by her, and ſubjected to many inſtances, © 
conduct that ſullied and debaſed his character. 
avoid more trouble and importunity, he gave er 
ſome certain parts of both provinces, and all the 
cities from the river Elemtherus to Egypt, except- 
ing Tyre and Sidon, hh have tver been free; but 
this did not prevent hei from harraſſing Anthony 


with ſolicitation e them. | 
1 — : / * H A P. 
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pati comes into Judæa, and is honourably received 

9 e 700 * —.— is diſpoſed to put ber to 
death, but prevented by his friends. He then cun- 
duits her on her way to Egypt. She is loaded with 
preſents by Anthony. 


HEN Cleopatra had obtained theſe acquiſi- 
* tions, and accompanied Anthony, in his ex- 
pedition into Armenia, as far as the Euphrates, ſhe 
icturned, and took Apamia and Damaſcus in her 
way to Judza, where ſhe was honourably received 


5 by Herod, who treated with her for the revenue ot 


that part of Arabia and Jericho which had been 
granted her; the latter being famous for balſam, 
which is the moſt precious of all gums, and likewiſe 
tor the faireſt palm trees in the world. Upon her 
arrival, the attempted to form an 1ntrigue with the 
king; nor did ſhe affect ſecrecy, but exhibited cvi- 
dent and open tokens of paſſion for him, though 
molt probably with a treacherous deſign. Herod, 
who well knew her abandoned and diflolute cha- 
racter, was, in ſome degree, fortified againſt her; 
but when ſhe made ſuch advances as exceeded rhe 
bounds of decency, he determined to repulle her, 
and called a conſultation of his friends upon it. 
The quettion he put to them was, Whether it 
was not moſt prudent to make ſure of this baſe wo- 
man, now he had her in his I as it would be 
both a ſatisfaction to thoſe ſhe had abuſed hereto- 
fore, and a better ſecurity from her abuſe here. 
atter.” He obſerved, that Anthony himſelf would 
derive an advantage from it, as ſhe was the common 
enemy of mankind, and would prove falſe to him, 


if ever he ſhould oppoſe her will. 


Herod was abſolutely for taking her off; but 
thoſe about him were no leſs poſitive againſt it, as 
a thing beneath the dignity of a prince. They 
theretore beſought him not to think of acting ſo 
raſhly, as Anthony would reſent it, however con- 
ducive it might be to his advantage. They ob- 
ierved, that the loſing of his miſtreſs, by force 
or lecret practice, would but tend to enhance the 
value he who for her before, and irritate him to 
revenge. That with reſpect to palliating a violence 
upon the perſon of a princeſs of her illuſtrious qua- 
lity, it would by no means be admitted. They re- 
pretented to him the tumult and confuſion which 
would inevitably follow, both in the kingdom and 
the royal family, if he carried his propoſal into exe- 
cution; and that he was juſtifiable in rejecting the 
mordinate importunities of the woman, upon ever 
principle of realon and ſound policy. Through 
dint of argument, and the confidence repoſed in 
their judgment, Herod was brought over to an 


., acknowledgment of his error, and was diverted 


trom his deſperate reſolve; ſo that, as an inſtance 


„ 0 conduct totally reverſe, he beſtowed rich pre- 


lents on Cleopatra, and conducted her ſome part 
ot the way to Egypt. 


Anthony, having ſubdued Armenia, ſent Arta- 


bazes, the ſon of Tigranes, priſoner into Egypt, 


. ith the princes his ſons, and preſented them to 


Cleopatra, together with the immenſe booty he had 
taken there, Artaxias, the eldeſt ſon of Artaba- 
200, who fled out of the country at the breaking out 
of the war, lucceeded his father; but was atter- 
Warus UrIVen out by Archelaus and the emperor 
Nero, who put Tigranes, the youngelt brother of 
Le iamily, into his place. 


With reſpect to the revenue of the cou ntry, which 
Anthony had given to Cleopatra, Herod made a 
Von of paying it molt punctually, being well aſ- 
ured that it was his intereſt to keep u on pacific 
Ams with her. The Arabians, 22 2 that 
Herod had the levying of the tax, made due pay- 
ment, from time to time, at the proportion of two 
hundred talents a year: but this di not long con- 
ande, tor it gradually fell off, till at length it was 
reduced to leis than one half. 


No. 20. 
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off their guard, attacked them by 
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Herod makes war upon, and conquers, the king of 


Arabia. But Athenion afterwards gives the 7ecws 
a total overthroto. | 


$7 conſequence of this deficiency of payment on 
the part of the king of Arabia, Herod held him- 
lelf in readineſs to take revenge himſelf by a war; 
but was prevented by the civil broils of the Ro- 
mans. The battle of Actium was now drawing on, 
which, it was apprehended, would put an end to 
the competition between Auguſtus and Anthony 


for the empire. This fellout in the 187th olympiad. 


Herod having been now a long time, through 
favour of Anthony, maiter of a rich and populous 
country, railed a very powerful army, with which 
he immediately marched to the aſſiſtance of his pa- 
tron: but Anthony, inſtead of accepting his ſer- 
vices againſt Auguſtus, appointed him to proceed 
againſt the Arabians, whom he knew to be a talle 
and taithleſs people, and from whom he had realon 
to expect ſome danger. This appointment was aC- 
cording, to the counſel of Cleopatra, who had a 
project in deſign, by letting the Jews and Arabians 
at Variance, 


In obedience to the direction of Anthony, Herod 
marched back with lis army, and ſoon after fell 
into Arabia, having under his command a very 
conſiderable body ot horſe and foot. The Arabians, 
having received intelligence of Herod's motions, 
were waiting to give him battle near a place called 
Dioſpolis. As ſoon as the two armies met, an en- 
gagement took place, which was, for ſome time, 
maintained with great obſtinacy on both ſides, till 
at length victory declared in favour of the Jews, 
great numbers of the Arabians being ſlain, and the 
reſt put to flight. 


Soon after this the Arabians raiſed another con- 
ſiderable army, at a place called Cana, in Cœlo- 
Syria, of which Herod having received authentic 
information, and being adviſed that they were upon 
their march, advanced with the main body of his 
troops to that part of the country, intending there 
to encamp, and tortity himſelf, till he ſhould have 
a favourable opportunity of attacking the enemy 
with a fair proſpe& of ſucceſs. But the ſoldiers 
were ſo clated with the conſideration of their former 
victory, and ſo well aſſured of the reſolution, ſtate; 
and condition of their army, that they beſought He- 
rod not to ſuffer time to be loſt, but give the com. 
mand to fall on immediately. Nay, ſuch was their 
impatience, that they were ready to break through 
all the bounds of diſcipline to obtain their deſires. 


This uncommon ardour and alacrity of the troops, 
gave Herod ſo much ſatisfaction, 5 frm he was de- 
termined to encourage their humour, and not to 
check that eagerneſs of diſpoſition which he thought 
might moſt probably lead on to victory. He there- 
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fore immediately put himſelf at their head, graſped 


his ſword, gave the word of command, and begun 
the attack, telling them to follow his example. 
Hereupon they marched forward to the combar 
with ſuch ardent reſolution, that the Arabians were 
aſtoniſhed at their courage before the encounter be- 
gan. Fora little time, indeed, they made ſome 
taint ſhew of reſiſtance; but, ſoon after the firſt 
onſet, they gave way, and the greater part fled in 
the utmoſt confuſion. 


This rout would, in all probability, have occaſion- 
ed the total deſtruCtion of the Arabian army, had it 


not been for Athenion, Cleopatra's general in that 


quarter. This Athenion, who had long been an 
inveterate enemy to Herod, had been in a kind of 
neutrality, but with his men drawn up in order. at- 
tending the iſſue of the battle. F inding the Ara- 
bians worſted, and the Jews not only ſpent and 
wearied out with action, but ſeemingly careleſs and 
ſecure in the confidence of victory, „ee. with 
a conſiderable body of the natives, took the Jews 
ſurpriſe, dil- 


O O o perſed 


Overthrows 
the Ara. 
bians a ſe- 
cond time, 
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diſperſed them with much difficulty, purſued them 
through the woods, and other places of rugged pal- 
ſage, and put great numbers to the ſword, Upon 
this defeat, the Arabians took courage, rallied, and 
renewed the action; and made ſuch terrible ſlaugh- 
ter in the purſuit, that a very {mall party of this 
great body cicaped with life. 

After this melancholy iſſue, Herod poſted away 
with all poſſible ſpeed for relief; but, before he 
could bring it, the Jewiſh camp was taken and pil- 
laged. This fatal cataſtrophe was owing to a ſud- 
den and unexpected ſurprize, through confidence 
and careleſſneſs on the part of the Jews. Herod, in 
conſequence of this diſaſter, was compelled to have 
recourle to the mak ing depredations and incurſions 
upon the Arabians, as opportunity would admit, - 
and, by ſmall advantages, gain ſome compenſation 
for the capital defeat his army had ſuſtained. But 
the time thus ſpent was not abfolutely thrown away; 
tor the troops were hereby kept in perpetual exer- 
cile, inſtructed in the duties of military diſcipline, 
inured to hardſhips and fatigues, and, in ſome de- 
gree, qualihed to redeem their loſt honours at a 
tuture period. 


HAF. VII. 


A tremendons earthquake in Juda. The Jewiſh am- 
baſſadors are put to death by the Arabians. 


HE hope of Herod's being able to conquer 
his enemies, was greatly checked by a dread- 
ful earthquake, that happened in Judza, in the ſe- 
venth year of the reign of Herod, and the year of 
the famous battle of Actium. It deſtroyed pro- 
digious numbers of cattle; and, by the falling of 
the buildings in the ſeveral towns and villages, it 
was computed that not leſs than 10,000 people loſt 
their lives: but the ſoldiers, who were in the open 
fields, eſcaped with much leſs injury; for though 
moſt of their tents were thrown down, yet little 
other damage took place, than ſome being maimed, 
and the whole greatly trightened. 
Though this providential calamity was ſufficient- 
ly terrible in itſelf, yet it was greatly magnified by 
report; and the Arabians, imagining the Jews to be 
utterly ruined, cheriſhed the flattering idea, that no 
difficulty would attend their poſſeſſing themſelves 
of a province, which now had not a ſufficient num- 
ber of inhabitants to ſuſtain a defence. The Jews, 
- in the height of their diſtreſs, diſpatched ambaſſa- 
peare tier dors to the Arabians, humbly ſoliciting terms of ac- 
are. maſa» commodation, and that a peace might be eſtabliſh- 
cred, ed between them. But the Arabians not only put 
the ambaſſadors to death, but, in a ſhort time at- 
ter, marched, with a powerful army, into Judza, 
in tull confidence of making themſelves maſters 
of that country. 

As ſoon as the Jews underſtood that the Arabians 
had entered Judza, they were thrown into the ut- 
moſt conſternation. Their ſpirits were greatly de- 
preſſed, by the reflection of their late calamities; 

and they deſpaired of being able to make any reſiſ- 
Are gteady tance againſt their enemies. The king ſeeing this, 
calt down. did all in his power to raiſe their ſpirits; begged of 
them to diſmiſs their unſeaſonable anxiety; and in- 
treated an exertion of as much courage as might be 
neceſſary to prepare themſelves for their own de- 
fence. Some of the more timorous ſort of his peo- 
ple felt their misfortunes ſo ſeverely, that, while 
the ſenſe of them was recent in their minds, they 
could not be eaſily prevailed on to attend to the ar- 
guments of prudence and wiſdom: but Herod, hav- 
ing brought them at length to a more tractable tem- 
per, in order to encourage and ſupport, addreſſed 

them to the following effect: 


HAF. VII. 


IIerod's animating addreſs to the army inſpires the 
Tews with courage, who totally vanguiſh the Ara- 
vans. In their diſtreſs, for want of water, they ſue 
to Herod for protection. 


a you are not unacquainted, my fellow ſoldiers, 


The Jews 


ſue for 


Its rods 
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22 that we have had, not long ſince, many ac- 
8 6& ay . 
Ca boldicrs, *© C1dents, that have put a ſtop to what we intended 
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** to accompliſh; and it is probable that even 
A that are moſt diſtinguiſhed for their —— 
. hardly keep up their ſpirits in ſuch circumſtan. 
ces. But ſince we cannot avoid fighting, and 
nothing, that hath happened, is of ſuch a nature 
but it may, by yourſelves, be recovered into a 
good ſtate, and this by one brave action, I have 
propoſed to myſelf, both to give you tome en. 
couragement, and, at the ſame time, ſome infor. 
mation. Both which parts of my deſign will tend 
to this point, that you may ſtill retain your own 
proper fortitude. I will, then, in the firſt place 
demonſtrate to you, that this war is ajuſt one on 
our ſide; and that on this account, it is a war of 
. neceſſity, and occaſioned by the injuſtice of our 
adveriaries: for if you are once ſatisfied of this 
it will be a real cauſe of alacrity to you. After 
this, I will farther demonſtrate, that the misfor- 
tunes we are under, are of no very great conſe. 
quence, and that we have the greateſt reaſon to 
* hope for victory. I ſhall begin with the firſt, 
5 and 1 to yourſelves as witneſſes to what! 
lay. You are not ignorant, certainly, of the 
wickedneis of the Arabians; which is to that de- 
« Bree, as to appear incredible to all other men, and 
4 do include ſomewhat that ſhews the groſſeſt bar. 
4 barity and ignorance of God. The chief things 
wherein they have affronted us, have ariſen from 
. Covetouineſs and envy; and they have attacked 
„ us in an inſidious manner. What occalion is 
©, there for me to mention many inſtances of ſuch 
, their procedure? When they were in dangerof 
8 loſing their own government of themſelves, and 
a of being flaves to Cleopatra, what others were 
* they that freed them from that fear? It was the 
triendſhip I had with Anthony, and his kind dil- 
poſition towards us, that hath been the occaſion 
that even theſe Arabians have not been utterly 
** undone; Anthony being unwilling to undertake 
any thing which might be ſuſpected by us of un- 
** kindneſs. But when he had a mind to beſtow 
« ſome parts of each of our dominions on Cleopatra, 
<« alſo managed that matter ſo, that, by giving him 
cc pts of my own, I might obtain a ſecurity to 
« both nations; while I undertook myſelf to anſwer 
« for the money, and gave him two hundred ta- 
« lents, and became ſurety for thoſe two hundred 
% more, which were impoſed upon the land that 
« was ſubject to this tribute. 'T his they have de- 
frauded us of, although it was not reaſonable 
that Jews ſhould pay tribute to any man living, 
or allow part of their land to be taxable. But 
although that was to be, yet ought we not to Pay 
tribute tor theſe Arabians, whom we have our- 
« ſelves preſerved. Nor is it fit that they, who 
« have proteſſed, and that with great integrity a 
% ſenſe of our kindnels, that it is by our means 
« that they keep their principality, ſhould injure 
«.us, and deprive us of what is our due; and this 
« while we have been {till not their enemies, but 
ce their friends: whereas obſervation of covenants 
e takes place among the bittereſt enemies, but 
% among friends is abſolutcly neceffary. This 5 
not obſerved among theſe men, who think gain 
to be the beſt of all things, let it be by any W 
whatſoever; and that injuſtice is no harm, they 
may but get money by it. Is it, therefore, a quel- 
tion with you, whether the unjuſt are to be pu. 
niſhed or not? when God himſelf hath declaredhi 
mind thar ſo it ought to be, and hath commande 
that we ever ſhould hate injuries and injulic 
which is not only juſt, but neceſſary, in wars d. 
tween ſeveral nations. For theſe 
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cc 
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rabians have 


done what both the Greeks and barbarians 0%) 
to be an inſtance of the groſſeſt wickednels, . 

<« regard to our ambaſſadors, whom they have bo- 
„ headed; while the Greeks declare that ſuch — 
<* baſſadors are ſacred and inviolable. As m— 
« ſelves, we have learned, from God, themoR 
<« cellent of our doctrines, and the molt holy 12 
of our law, by miſſionaries, or ambaſſadors. gf 
this name brings to mankind the know EU, 
God, and 1s ſufficient to reconcile enemies _ 
another. What wickedneſs, begleite 


than the laughter of ambaſſadors, wl 


treat about doing what is right? and 
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Book XV. 


« have been their actions, how is it poſſible they can 
either live ſecurely in common lite, or be ſucceſs- 
„ful in war? In my opinion this is ODOUR. 
« But, perhaps, ſome will ſay, that what is ho Y, 
« and what is righteous, is, indeed, on our fide, 
but that the Arabians are either more coura- 
© geous, or more numerous, than we are, Now 
« 75 to this, in the firlt place, it is not fit for us to 
« {ay ſo; for with whom is what is righteous, with 
« them is God himſelf. Now where God is, there 
« i; both multitude and courage. But to examine 
our circumſtances a little: we were Conquerors 
jn the firſt battle; and when we fought again, 
they were not able to oppoſe us, but ran away, 
« and could not endure our attacks, or our cou- 
rage. But when we had conquered them, then 
came Athenion, and made war againſt us with- 
&« gut declaring it. And is this an inſtance of their 
« manhood? or is not a ſecond inſtance of their 
« wickednels and treachery? Why are we, there- 
e fore, of Jeſs courage on account of that which 
e ought to inſpire us with much ſtronger hopes? 
« And why are we terrified at thoſe, who, when 
they fight upon the level, are continually bearen ? 
& and when they ſeem to be conquerors, they gain 
it by wickedneſs? If we ſuppoſe that any one 
< ſhould deem them to be men of real courage, will 
not he be excited by that very conſideration to 
do his utmoſt againſt them? For true valour 15 
not ſhewn by — againſt weak perſons, but 
in being able to overcome the moſt hardy. But 
then, it the diſtreſſes we are ourſelves under, and 
the miſeries that have come by the earthquake, 
have affrighted any one, let him conſider, in the 
firſt place, that this very thing will deceive the 
Arabians, by their ſuppoſal, that what hath be- 
fallen us, is greater than it really is. Moreover, 
it is not right that the ſame thing that emboldens 
them ſhould diſcourage us; for theſe men do not 
derive their alacrity from any innate virtue of 
their own, but from their hope, as to us, that 
weare quite caſt down by our misfortunes. W hen 
we boldly march againſt them, we ſhall foon pull 
down their infolent conceit of themſelves, and 
ſhall gain this by attacking them, that they will 
not be ſo inſolent when we come to the battle. 
For our diſtreſſes are not ſo great; nor is what 
hath happened an indication ot the anger of God 
againſt us, as ſome imagine; becauſe ſuch chings 
are accidental, and adverſities that come in the 
uſual courſe of things. If we allow that this was 
done by the will of God, we muſt allow that it 
is now over by his will alſo, and that he is ſatis- 
tied with what hath already happened: for had he 
been willing to afflict us ſtill more thereby, he had 
not ſo ſoon put a ſtop to our calamities. As for 
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monſtrated, that he is willing it ſhould goon, 
and that he knows it to be a jult war: for while 
lome of the people, in the country, have periſhed, 
ali you, who were in arms, have ſuffered nothing, 
but are all preſerved alive; whereby God makes 
it plain to us, that, if you had univerſally, with 
your children and wives, been in the army, it had 
come to pals, that you had not undergone any 
: thing that would have much hurt. you. Con- 
„ hider theſe things; and what is more than all the 
4 Teſt, that you have God at all times for your 
ty eee and proſecute theſe men with a juſt 

bravery, who, in point of friendſhip, are unjuſt, 
in their battles perfidious, towards ambaſſadors 
impious, and always inferior to you in valour.” 


This ſpeech had the deſired effect; the ſoldiers 
ſhaking off all deſpondency, and reſuming their na- 
tural courage and alacrity. Herod, having facri- 

ced in torm, marched away immediately towards 
the Arabians beyond the river Jordan, Between 
the two armies was a caſtle, of which the contend- 
ing parties were equally deſirous to get poſſeſſion. 

party of Arabians attempted to gain the caſtle; 
ut the Jews, without much difficulty, repulſed 
them, and ſoon after took poſſeſſion of the hill. 
Herod daily arranged his men in order of battle, and 


Look every poſſible method to provoke the enemy 


to an engagement. In point of numbers, the Ara- 
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the war we are engaged in, he hath himſelf de- 
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THE JEWS. 
bians had the ſuperiority; but the Jews were by 
far the moſt courageous and intrepid. A general 


O F 


conſternation appeared in the Arabian army, which 
ſo animated the Jews, that they puſhed them to their 
very trenches, where, for a time, they made a faint 
ſhew of reſiſtance, while deſpair was evident from 
their looks and actions. They maintained, how - 
ever, a kind of fight, partly as encouraged by their 
numbers, and partly as compelled by inevitable ne- 
ceſſity; till at length, after a long conteſt, and 
much bloodfhed, they were pur to a total rout, and 
with ſo terrible a ſlaughter, that, betwixt thoſe who 
fell by the enemy's ſwords and their own, and thoſe 
that were trodden to death in the crowd, there were 
miſſing 3000 of their number. The reſt made 
their way to their camp, but with a miſerable pro- 
ſpect before them, being deſtitute of all the neceſ- 
laries of life; and, to add to their deſperate condi- 
tion, they were. ſo blocked up by the Jews, that 
there was no poſſibility either of relief or eſcape. 
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In this extremity they ſent deputies to Htrod; re- ⁰] een, 


queſting that he would either grant them peace, or 
free them from their preſent diſtreſs for want of 
water. But he would admit neither of propoſal 
or N till at length their thirſt became ſo in- 
tolerable, that, in the ſpace of five days, no leſs 
than four or five thouſand came out, and ſurrender- 
ed themſelves priſoners, to avoid the inſupportable 
calamity of a raging drought. On the 6th day all 
the reſt made a tally, by conſent; and attacked the 
beſiegers, chuſing rather a preſent certainty of death, 


fo He rod, 


than to periſh gradually and ingloriouſly, Having A great 


taken this reſolution, chey iſſued out of their camp, 
but without either ſtrength or ſpirit to ſuſtain fo 
deſperate an action; ſo that, on the firſt attack, 
there fell above 7000, by which the reſt were taught 
that Herod was a ſkiltul commander; and being 
thus effectually humbled, they ſubmitted them- 
ſelves to the protection of the conqueror. 


CHAP. IX. 


T he battle of Adlium. Hyrcanus put to death by He- 
rod, who m_—— to Ceſar, and commits bis gevern- 
ment to his brother Pheroras. 


K Ba reduction of the Arabians highly grati- 
fed the ambitions Herod, who went back to 
Jeruſalem in full poſſeſſion of his utmoſt wiſhes. 
But this ſunſhine of proſperity was greatly eclipſed, 
by his receiving intelligence of the defeat of An- 
thony, at Actium, by Auguſtus; for both friends 
and toes were agitated at his ſituation, as it was by 
no means probable that he, who had ſhewed ſo 
much triendſhip for Anthony, ſhould remain with- 
out puniſhment. The former did not affect to dil- 
guiſe their apprehenſion of his ruinz while the lat- 
ter, under a pretence of condoling with him, in- 
wardly rejoiced at the pleaſing proſpect they had of 
a change in affairs. It occurred to Herod, that 
Hyrcanus, being the only ſurviving branch of the 
royal family, it would be much for his intereſt to 
have him taken off, whatever might be his own fate, 
with reſpect to Cæſar, ſince, whether he eſcaped his 
reſentment, or fell under it, he thought it neceflary 
to remove his own fears, by cutting him off from 
the ſucceſſion. While Herod was tuminating on 
this horrid deſign, the very family of Hyrcanus 
furniſhed him with an opportunity of executing his 

urpoſes. Hyrcanus he knew to be of an eaſy and 
indolent diſpoſition, averſe to buſineſs, and content 
in every ſtation of life. But his daughter Alexan- 
dra, on the contrary, was of an aſpiring, turbulent 
ſpirit, and exceedingly anxious for a change in the 
government. Seeing her father careleſs and uncon- 
cerned at the degraded ſtate of. their family, ſhe re- 
preſented to him the diſgrace of ſuffering che indig- 
nities Which Herod daily put upon them, and ad- 
viſed him to apply to Malchus, at that time gover- 
nor of Arabia, requeſting him, if there ſhould be 
occaſion, to receive him into his protection; adding, 
that, if Herod ſhould fall under the diſpleaſure ot 
Czar, which might reaſonably be expected, he 
could not tall of being reſtored to his dignity, hav- 
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ing an indiſputable right and title, and the good- 
will ofthe people maniteſtly on his fide. 


Hyrcanus at firſt turned a deaf ear to the ſolicita- 
tions of his daughter;. but her importunities at 
length prevailing, he wrote to the Arabian, and 
committed the charge of the letter to one Doſitheus, 
whom he conſidered as a confidential friend to him- 
ſelf, as well as an inveterate foe to Herod. The 
purport of the letter was, to deſire that Malchus 
would ſend him a party of horſemen to the lake Aſ- 
phaltites, about three hundred furlongs from Jeru- 
{alem. But he was greatly miſtaken with reſpect 
to the confidence he repoſed in Doſitheus, who 
chooſing rather to form an intereſt with the preſent 
king, no looner received the letter, than he carried 
it to him. When Herod had read the contents, he 
made his acknowledgments to Doſitheus for his 
good office, and requeited that he would ſeal the 
letter up again, carry it torward to Malchus, and 
receive his anſwer, as it would afford him the high- 
eſt ſatisfaction to know how he would act in fo in- 
tereſting a bulinels. 


Doſitheus executed his commiſſion with the ut- 
moſt punctuality, and brought back the Arabian's 
aniwer, which was to this effe&t: ** That he was 
willing to give entertainment to Hyrcanus and 
* his tamily; that if he choſe to bring with him 
all thoſe 18 who remained true to his intereſt, 
they ſhould likewiſe be received in the moſt hoſ- 
pitable manner: that he was ready to ſend a pro- 
per torce to conduct them with ſafety, and, in 
fine, heartily diſpoſed to afford Hyrcanus all pol- 
* ſible aſſiſtance in any way he might require.” 


Herod, upon the receipt of this letter, ſent for 
Hyrcanus, and demanded of him whether he held 
any correſpondence with Malchus. Hyrcanus an- 
{wered in the negative; upon which Herod pro- 
duced the letter, read it eublicly; and ordered Hyr- 
canus to be put to death. This 1s according to the 
account contained in the commentaries of king He- 
rod. Other hiſtorians record, that he was put to 
death tor a conſpiracy, and not for the crime that 
15 here related. They write, that Herod and Hyr- 
canus, being once at an entertainment, the tormer, 
without any apparent ſuſpicion, aſked the latter 
whether he had received any letter from Malchus ? 
and when he anſwered in the affirmative, but that 
the contents were merely complimental, he was 
again aſked it he had ever received any preſents 
trom him? to which he alſo replied in the affirma- 
tive; but they were only four horſes for his recrea- 
tion. They add, that Herod charged thoſe upon 
him as crimes of corruption and treaſon, and gave 
orders for his immediate execution. To demon- 
{trate that he had been guilty of no offence, when 
he was brought to this end, they N the pecu- 
liar complacency of his temper, which he ever main 
tained from his earlieſt youth; and that even when 
he came to be king, he committed the management 
of the greateſt part of the public affairs to Antipa- 
ter, the father of Herod; A — he was now upwards 
of fourſcore years old, and knew that Herod's go- 
vernment was 1n a ſecure ſtate, and himſelf on the 
wrong lide of the Euphrates, having left his friends 
behind him, and all this in ſubmiſſion to Herod's 
dominion. From theſe conſiderations they inter 
the incredibility of his attempting any enterprize, 
by way of innovation, and thence conclude that it 
was a plot of Herod's contrivance. 


Thus ended the lite of Hyrcanus, a life long and 
troubleſome, and chequered with a vaſt variety of 
fortune. He was advanced to the pontificate du- 
ring the reign of his mother Alexandra, and conti- 
nued to dilcharge the duties of it nine years, at the 
expiration of which his mother died, and he aſſum- 
ed the reins of government. He had not, however, 
been 1n poſſeſſion ot the Very above three 
months, when he was expelled by his brother Ariſ- 
tobulus. After this he was reſtored to his former 
{tation by Pompey, who put him in poſſeſſion of all 
his dignities, and, tor the ſpace of torty years, he 
continued in the enjoyment of them; but was at 
length dethroned by Antigonus, ſuffering the pains 
and diſgrace of having his cars cut off, and being 
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carried away priſoner among the Parthians, After 
remaining ſome time in this ſituation, he obtained 
his liberty, and returned home, flattering himſelf 
with great advantages from the friendſhip of He. 
rod. But in this hope he was ſo diſappointed, that 
the latter cauſed him to ſuffer an ignominious death 
at a moſt advanced age, after having experienced { 
many of the malicious turns of fortune. He was 
diſtinguiſhed by the candour and moderation of his 
diſpoſition, as well as by his regard to the laws of 
equity. He was remarkable for his love of eaſe 
and generally entruſted the adminiſtration of public 
affairs to the care of others, from a conviction, that 
he was himſelf ill calculated for the management of 
them. This eaſineſs of diſpoſition laid the princi- 
pat foundation of the fortunes of Antipater and 

erod ; yet, in the end, it ſo happened, that he fell 
a ſacrifice to that very goodnels of temper which 
ought to have been his protection. 


Herod, having obviated all grounds of fear by 
the death of Hyrcanus, prepared to wait on Cæſar; 
though he had no reaſon to expect any favour rrom 
him towards a man who had fo heartily eſpouſed Ne 
the intereſt of Anthony. He had a ſtrong ſulpi- d, 
cion of Alexandra; and not knowing what advan- me 
tage ſhe might take of his abſence to occaſion ſome u 
tumult, committed the care of the government to Ml 
his brother Pheroras; placed his mother Cypris, | 
with his ſiſter, and other relatians, in the caſtle OL ( 
Maſſada; laying ſtrong injunctions on his brother, * 
if any misfortune ſhould betal him, to maintain his = 
2 and continue the adminiſtration in his oun 
name. His wife Mariamne, and her mother Alex. 
andra, he ſecured in the caſtle of Alexandrion; as 
ſuch animoſity prevailed betwixt his wife, his mo- 
ther, and ſiſter, that they could not poſſibly live 
together in peace. He put the government of the 
fort into the hands of two friends of approved truſt, 
Joſeph and Sohemus, under pretext of doing ho- 
nour to thoſe princeſſes; but with private orders, 
it any violence was offered to his perſon by Cæſat, 
immediately to put them to death, and uſe their 
endeavours to fix his brother and tons ſecure in the 
government, 


et in the 


CHAP: 2X; 
Herod addreſſes Ceſar, by whom he is confirmed in his 


government of Fudea. Magnificently entertains Cæ- 
ſar at Plolemais. 


HER, having given theſe directions reſpecting 
what he would have done in his abſence, letr 
Jeruſalem, and proceeded with all expedition to 
wait on Cæſar, who was at this time at Rhodes. 
Upon his arrival, he immediately made apphcation 
tor being admitted to an audience of the emperor, 
which being granted, before he entered into his 
preſence, he laid aſide his diadem, but remitted no- 
thingelle of his uſual dignity. As ſoon as he came 
into the preſence of the emperor, without need- 
leſs apologies, as is common in ſuch caſes, he frank- 
ly addrefled him in words to this purport: 


nyou 
te to dilavow the ſincerity of a friendſhip I have al- yi, feed 
<* ways entertained for Anthony: and I muſt be free oc 
enough to declare, that, it it had been in my 
« power to have made him maſter of rhe world, he 
had not wanted that diſtinguiſhed ſtation. 1ac- 
© knowledge, great prince, that I am indebted to 
Anthony tor the regal ſtate I at preſent enjoy 
and had not my duty called me againſt the Ara- 
e bians, I would have manifeſted my gratitude by 
<* being perſonally with him in the lat battle. 
« did, however, my utmoſt to ſerve him, by ſup- 
„ plying him with ſoldiers, proviſions, and money. 
„ Notwithſtanding the untortunate event at AC- 
„ tium, I ſtill entertain for Anthony the greatelt 
& warmth of friendſhip, and venerate him, as à ge- 
* nerous patron. Though I could not attend hun 
<* in perſon, yet I gave him ſuch advice, that, Aae 
he purſued it, would have been of the molt ma- 
terial advantage. I urged him to abandon Cle 
patra; telling him that while his connection Bi 


- 


Illuſtrious Cæſar, ſaid he,) I waitnotu 
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Book. XV. | | 
her ſubſiſted, he would be in continual ogy 
but he choſe to proceed in another 15 an 

has promoted your intereſt rather than his "ons 
for want of an exertion Ol that prudence w nich 
his ſituation demanded. Now, though you 1 
have conceived the leſs favourably ol my c. 
cauſe attached myſelf to the intereſt of Ant aon), 
at a time when you was his profeſſed enemy, 2 
I ſhall not, on that account, helitate, to * 0 
known, and defend the ſervices have done 9 0 
and the perfect eſteem I have ever had for im. 
It you will, tor a moment, advert to his rank, 
and the friendſhip I bore him, without retrolpect 
to the peculiarities of his ſituation, I conceive 
that you will ſee ſo much of gratitude and good 
faith in my conduct, that you may think the ac- 
ceptance of my friendſhip worthy your notice; 
for the dignity of my character will ſuffer no al- 
teration, whether I vow this friendſhip to Cæſar 


or to Anthony.” 


Herod delivered this ſpeech with ſuch an air of 
magnanimity, and ſuch grace of demeanour, that 
Auguſtus, who poſſeſſed a natural benignity ut 
mind, was not able to refit its power. He treated 
Herod with ſingular mitznces of regard and el:cem, 
directed him to re-aſſume his crown, and be the 
ſame friend in future to himielf, that he had for- 
merly been to Anthony; giving him allo to_un- 
derſtand, that Capidius had made him ſenſible of 
«in the the good offices Herod had done him in the affairs 
premn®"t of the gladiators. When Herod had obtained ſo 
Jakes. kind a reception, and had, beyond all his hopes, 
been reinſtated in his kingdom, more ſecurely than 
ever, by adecree of the Roman ſenate, upon Cæſar's 
immediate application, he could not bur be affected 
with a degree of tranſport, and take every oppor- 
tunity of teſtifying the ſenſe he entertained of ſuch 
liberal ſanction. Upon this conſidetration he at- 
tended Auguſtus into Egypt, treating himlelt, and 
his friends, upon the way, with a magnificence ſuit- 
able to his dignity of character, and due acknow- 
ledgment of obligation. He interceded with the 
emperor on the behalf of Alexander, a friend of 
Anthony, in order to obrain his pardon; but Au- 
guſtus, having bound himſelf by folemn vow not 
to ſpare him, his requeſt could not be granted. 


1 $ confirm- 


The Jews who, on Herod's departure, had given 
him up for loſt, were now ſo aſtoniſhed at his re- 
turn with a greater degree of reputation and ſplen- 
dour than that with which he had left them, that they 
looked upon him as a perſon under the peculiar 
care of Providence, which turned to his advan— 
tage all thoſe circumſtances that appcared to lead 
him only into diſgrace and danger. 


n When Cæſar was upon his return from Egypt, 
Ilcrod went out to meet him at Ptolemais, where 
he treated him with moſt ſuperb magnificence, and 


„ amply ſupplied his whole way. with neceſſaries. 
Upon this occaſion Cæſar gave him every token of 


triend{hip and familiarity, inſomuch, that they or- 
dinarily rode out together while their troops were 
multering. Having a train of 150 attendants, 
richly habited, and perſcctly inſtructed in the du- 
ties of their office, Herod appointed them to wait 
on Czlar and his friends in their paſſage, and take 
care that neither himſelf, or his- army, ſhould 
want either wine or water, over the dry and barren 
deiert, which gained him great reputation amongſt 
the foldiers. Beſides, he preſented Cæſar with hve 
hundred talents; and gave ſo univerſal a ſatisfac- 
tion, that they held him in the higheſt veneration. 

aving thus 1mproved a ſignal opportunity of de- 
de Monſtrating his generoſity to divers Romans, of 
it papu- the firſt rank, in their paſſage out of Egypt, he ac- 
— quired the character of one of the me illuſtrious 

princes upon earth. 
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andra. Death and character of Mariamne. Herod 
is inconſolable for the loſs of her. A great peſtilence 
in Jeruſalem. Alexandra endeavonrs to poſſeſs Her- 
ſelf ſeveral ſtrong fortreſſes in the neighoourhood 
of the capital. I put to death by order of Herod. 
Cruelty of Herod to his friends. Hered rules with 
deſpoiic ſway, 


HE. ſatisfaQtion which Herod felt, in conſe- 
quence of his very great ſucceſs in his late ex- 

edition, was greatly eclipſed by the diſturbances 
be found among his own family on his arrival at Je- Mariamne 
rulalem. Mariamne, his wife, as well as his mo- — Atex- 
ther-in-Jlaw, had been very unhappy on account of nne 
the ſituation in which he left them at his departure, 1terod, 
conlidering themſelves rather as priſoners in the cal- 
tle of Alexandrion, than as being lodged there for 
the {ecurity of their perions. His wite was ſtrong— 
ly pellefied with an opinion, that, in the whole of 
his protections of regard to her, he had no tarther 
View than the conſulting of his own convenience. 
But the circuniſtance ſhe held moſt heinous, was 
her huſband's reſolution not to ſuffer her to ſurvive 
hin: in cafe of his death. Being apprehenſive that he 
might have lett orders for the execution of his ſan- e 
guinary purpoſe both with Joſeph and Sohemus, seen 
ſhe tried various means to diſcover if her ſuſpicions the defign 
were juſtly founded. For ſome time Schemus re- upon Ma- 
maincd true to his truſt; but on Mariamne's treat- ““ 
ing him with great complaiſance, and preſenting 
him with teveral very valuable articles, be began to 
recede by degrees, and at length diſcovered the whole 
ſecret with which Herod had entruſted him. Ma- 
riamne was ſo ſhocked with theſe conditional orders 
which Herod had repeatedly given reſpecting her, 
that the conceived the greatelt antipathy againſt 
him; and ſuch was the horror and dread of her mind, 
at the thought of living with a man who could har- 
bour ſuch a deſign, that ſhe made it the ſubject of 
her daily prayer that he might never return to her 
alive; and, at a future period, when ſhe had it not 
in her power to conceal her ſentiments any longer, 
ſhe acknowledged this circumitance in the moſt 
open and explicit manner, 


O F THE 


As ſoon as Herod returned from Cæſar, he imme- 
diately repaired to Mariamne, and delivered to her 
the happy tidings of his ſuccets, at the {ame time 
embracing her with an apparent tendernels of affec- 
tion. Burt while he was relating the circumſtances 
of events which he thought would afford her the 
highelt ſatisfaction, ſhe looked about her with an 
air of the greateſt indifference, without paying the 
leaſt attention to what he ſaid. She was, in fact, 
entirely unreſerved in her neglect; and being a wo- She treats 
man who prided herſelf in acting without diſguiſe, ed with 
took no pains to aſſume a look foreign from her ;,1;&:rence 
heart, but gave Herod the opportunity of reading 
in her countenance, that his good news and endear- 
ments gave her more pain than pleaſure, 


This apparent averſion in Mariamne tortured the 
mind of Herod, who, partly 1 the indigna- 
tion he felt at finding his love rejected, and partly 
through his confuſion from the tranſports of his 
rage, was for a time almoſt diſtracted. He ſaw no 
means of gratifying his love without offering vio- 
lence to his reſentment, and at the ſame time dread- 
ed giving a ſcope to his vengeance more than the 
oppoſite extreme; for he felt a principle of ſelf-love 
in his breaſt, which told him, that, ſhould he 
take vengeance on his wite, the moſt unhappy con- 
ſequences would ariſe to himſelf, when future ex- Mev is 
erience ſhould convince him, that life was not to al hee 
= ſupported without the endearments of her con- 
verſation. 


The reſtleſs anxiety of Herod's mind leaving him 
in doubt how he ſhould conduct himſelf with regard 
to Mariamne, his mother and ſiſter thought this a 
fit opportunity of increaſing the difference between 
them, by doing all kinds of ill- offices, and propaga- 
ting every ſpecies of calumny, that might tend to 
promote that hatred which had already taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the breaſt of Herod. In conſequence of 


— 


| this, Herod became daily more and more diſcon- 
Epp -- tented 
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tented in his mind, and behaved with a greater de- 

ree of ſeverity to his wife. On the contrary, 
Mariamor took not the leaſt pains to diſguile the 
diſcontent which rankled in her heart; ſo that the 

| exceſſive regard that Herod entertained for her, was, 
8 by degrees, converted to the utmoſt rancour and 
— hatred; and it is probable ſhe might have fallen an 
of Egypt, immediate facrifice to his reſentment, had he not, 


juſt at this juncture, received intelligence of the 
deaths of Anthony and Cleopatra, and that Egypt 
was then in the poſſeſſion of Cæſar. Upon this in- 
formation Herod haſtened away to Auguſtus, leav- 
ing his family in the greateſt diſorder, and once 
more committing Mariamne to the care of Sohe- 
mus, with acknowledgments for his care and 
fidelity, and the grant of a command in Judza, as 
a gratification. 


When Herod arrived in Egypt, he was received, 
by Cæſar, with the greateſt kindneſs and reipect; 
and having, on his return, accompanied him to 
Antioch, he ſo far ingratiated himſelf with the em- 
peror, that he put him in poſſeſſion of that part of 

Confers 3- the country which Anthony had beitowed on Cleo- 

none ly 2 5 with the additional government of Gadara, 

Herod, lippen, and Samaria; towards the ſea of Gaza, 
Anthedon, Joppa, and the Tower of Straton; 
which was no {mall acceſſion to his royal ſtate. 


But proſperous as Herod was in his affairs abroad 
| on his return, he found nothing but trouble and 
Mariamne vexation at home. Mariamne ſtill retained her re- 
reproxches ſentment for the cruel commiſſion given to Sohe- 
Ferod for mus; ſo that when Herod offered her his careſſes, 
of her ſhe not only rejected them with the utmoſt averſion, 
grandfather but reproached him, in the bittereſt terms, with the 
and brother. deaths of her relations, which enraged Herod to 
ſuch a degree, that he could hardly forbear laying 
violent hands on her. This fit of rage, Salome, 
the ſiſter of Herod, and moſt implacable enemy of 
Mariamne, took the advantage of, and ſent in the 
king's cup-bearer, whom ſhe had before ſuborned 
for that purpoſe, to accuſe the queen of having 
tempted Lin to give him poiſon, under pretence of 
adminiſtering a love potion. Herod had heretofore 
met with ſufficient cauſe of vexation, but the aſto- 
niſhment with which he was {truck at this informa- 
tion, drove him to the very verge of diſtraction; ſo 
that he ordered = the putting a particular 
confidant of Mariamne to the torture, taking it for 
granted ſhe would do nothing that was material with- 
out his privity. Obedience was paid to this order; 
but nothing could be extorted from him, till, in the 
laſt extremity of his anguiſh, he dropped ſome words, 
intimating, that the uneaſineſs of Mariamne aroſe 
from ſomething that had been communicated to her 
by Sohemus. The ſufferer had hardly pronounced 
theſe words, when Herod burſt out into the moſt 
Paſſionate exclamation, declaring, that“ Sohemus, 
* who had hitherto been ſo loyal a ſubject, and 
approved himſelf ſo true a friend to his king and 
Schemus is *© country, never could have betrayed a ſecret of ſo 
put io de 66. important a nature as that with which he had 
y the come ct . "— 

mand of been entruſted, but in the confidence of illegal 
Herod, * formalities with Mariamne.“ He therefore gave 
immediate orders that Sohemus ſhould be put to 
death; having done which, he directed that his 
wite ſhould be ſummoned to take her trial before a 
court of jultice, and appointed for her judges, a 

number of perſons devoted to his will. 


When the day of her trial arrived, the charge ex- 


hibiced againſt her was, having contpired to poiſon 


the king. Herod was more violent againſt her, 
| both by his words and actions, than was conſiſtent 

Marizavwne with the conduct of any man in a court of juſtice: 

is ſentenced . a n N : 

e denen. and the judges, obſerving the diſpoſition ofthe king, 
tollowed his example; and Mariamne was pro- 
nounced guilty of the charge exhibited againſt her. 
Herod, however, as if he relented of his conduct, 
obſerved, that 1t would be more prudent to ſpare 
her lite, and detain her in priſon, than put her to 
death; which propoſition was approved of, not only 
by the judges, but the greateſt part of the aſſembly. 


herents, who were violent in their exclamations 
for immediate juſtice; and, in conſequence of what 


<A 
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they urged, that a revolt would happen among the 

people, if the queen's life was ſpared, Herod was que 

prevailed on to agree to her execution, and a day ac. cen 

cordingly appointed for the tragical ſcene. F 
As ſoonas Alexandra found to what extremit dre 

proceedings againſt her daughter had been 80 ud 


the had every reaſon to apprehend that her own life Herod's racl 


was in danger. In order, therefore, to avoi diftemper 
dreadtul conſequence, ſhe deſcended to a — * — 
that was altogether derogatory to the dignity of her pg h; 
character. Her fears, at this juncture, induced her — reli 
to go ſuch lengths, and ſhe was ſo deſirous of not try vice 
DEI tRQUEAT to have combined with her daughter. than 
that ſhe lought every opportunity of traducing her, rem 
repreſenting her as the moſt baſe and ungratefu of} 
of women, and extolling the juſtice of that ſentence in tt 
which had doomed her to death for conſpiring the refle 
deſtruction of a huſband, to whoſe tenderneſs ſhe advi 
lay under ſuch unbounded obligations. 0 bi 
Alexandra carried this hypocritical behaviour to denc 
ſuch a degree, that ſhe became univerſally deſpiſed, ever) 
as one who could condeſcend to inſult her daughter calle 
during the extremity of her misfortunes. But Ma- Tl 
riamne, even while ſhe was conducting to the place k nov 
of execution, paſſed by all her mother's unnatural atter 
behaviour, though her countenance teſtified the conſi 
ſenſe ſhe entertained of the ſhameful part her mo- to ol 
ther had acted. In ſhort, ſhe maintained her ſpirits vicin 
with the greateſt degree of firmneſs and conſtancy, Irou: 
not exhibiting, even by the change of her com- M one o 
plexion, that ſhe was in the leaſt terrified at the 4“ cloſe 


thought of approaching death. In a word, ſhe died 
in the ſame manner lhe lived, a patron of courage, 


diſdaining tear, and proving herſelf capable of ſuſ- Fort 


taining the molt ſevere trials. hoog holds they 
Mariamne was a woman who would have been ſu- as, 7 1 
perior to all her ſex, but that ſhe had too great a 1. | 1 — 
mixture of pride and paſſion in her diſpoſition. N 
Her beauty was ſo great, the graces of her perſon ſo 3 
extraordinary, and the charms of her converſation — 4 ; 
ſo ſingular, as not ſimply to render her ſuperior to ” cab 
all other women, but ſo much ſo, as not to admit « = 
of any degree of compariſon. Now theſe ſuper- 3 
eminent gifts and qualiſications tended, in a great 42 
degree, to the advancement of her misfortunes, b 73 
occaſioning the unhappy life ſhe led with her hu « ſu > 
band. He was enamoured of her beyond all deſcrip- ” _—_ 
tion: he neither oppoſed her will, or denied _— « thoſ, 
thing, but permitted her to do what ſhe plealed, & ſafet 
and indulged her in every gratification ſhe choſe. 
This, perhaps, might give riſe to thoſe frequent The 
and inconſiderate reproaches which ſhe caſt upon and ne; 
Herod, without reflecting that ſhe was thereby de- duty, b 
ſtroying her own happineſs; for, by this kind of fuſed tc 
conduct, ſhe rendered herſelf obnoxious to the mo- for deli 
ther and ſiſter of her huſband, and finally to him- which DECOME 
ſelf, whoſe affection ſhe conceived to be ſo exceſſive, ban, King's ] 
that it could not, by any circumſtance whatever, entertai 
be alienated, more eſpecially to ſuch a degree as o ſoon 
to affect her life. — 
After the death of Mariamne, the paſſion which 1 who oa 
Herod had entertained for her in her life-time, dil- "i, neſs, wa 
played itfelf with redoubled violence. When Ne 1pua th out adi 
came to reflect upon the ſentence which he had or- d tering he 
dered to be carried into execution, he broke out immedia 
into the ſtrangeſt and moſt unmanly exclamations, Th: 
frequently repeating the name of Mariamne, an Be: ws 
ſaying, that her blood cried aloud for vengeance. , e on 
The agonies of his mind increaſed to ſuch a degree, = To 
that he ſought to diveſt his melancholy by fealting, Mr 1 
company, and a variety of entertainments, But 1 
theſe endeavours proved fruitleſs, and, inſtead o br. cited 15, 


finding any relief, he grew- delirious, talked in ' 


- ends, Elt i 
raving manner, and, while the fits of phrenzy were 2d;, Elther fri, 


on him, would frequently call for Mariamne, 2 ch 
direct that ſhe ſhould be brought before him. ſitheus a 
3 

While Herod was in this diſtracted ſtate, amol * Coſtob 
dreadful plague broke out in Jeruſalem, which the firſt x 
raged with ſuch prodigious violence, that people o anceſtor 1 
all ranks and degrees fell {acrifices to its rigours all a deity ch 
many thouſands were taken off in a very ſhort Ply of II _ 
of time. This dreadfut calamity was univerla?) Jon: FT 


conſidered, by the people, as a juſt judgment con - 
| | * quen 
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boos holds 1 
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u lain. 


ends, 


uent on the murder of the unfortunate and inno- 
cent Mariamne. 


Herod's diſorder daily increaſing on him, he with- 
drew to a ſolitary retreat, and had it given out that 
he was gone to take the exerciſe of hunting. Before, 
however, he had been long in this retreat, he was at- 
tacked with a diſorder much more violent than the 
former, and attended with ſuch a racking pain and 
inflamation in the head, that he was not maſter of 
his own conduct. The preſcriptions applied for his 

relief were found to do him more injury than ſer- 
vice, ſo that his caſe was conſidered as no other 
than hopeleſs. The difficulties that aroſe in the at- 
tempt to conquer this diſeaſe, the peculiar ſituation 
of the patient, and the impoſſibility of relieving him 
in the regular way, being conlidered, the phyſicians 
reflected that it would be in vain to interpoſe their 
advice any longer, and therefore left him entirely 
to his own management, and the event to Provi- 
dence only, directing that he might be gratified in 
every thing he deſired. This was at Samaria, now 


called Sebaſte. 


The wretched ſituation of Herod being made 
known to Alexandra, who was then at Jeruſalem, 
after reflecting on the circun:!tance, ſhe began to 
conſider whether or not it might be poſſible tor her 
to obtain poſſeſſion of the ſtrong fortreſſes in the 
vicinity of the capital. She was particularly de- 
ſirous of becoming miſtreſs oi two above the reſt; 
one of which was ſituated in the city, and the other 
cloſe adjoining to the temple; being aſſured that the 
people mult be altogether at the mercy ot the party 
who ſhould be in poſſeſſion of thele two towers. 
For the * are ſo attached to their religion, that 

will on no conſideration diſpenſe with their 
daily ſacrifices; and it muſt have been at the option 
of whoever commanded theſe turrets, whether they 
{hould have any ſacrifices or not. Alexandra, there- 
fore, purſuant to her deſign, made application to the 
governors of thele reſpective torts in words to this 
effect: I need not inform you of the very deplo- 
* rable ſtate of the king's health; wherefore I in- 
treat you that the two fortreſſes may be given up 
to the poſſeſſion of the mother of the king's wife, 
and the children of Herod and Mariamae, lelt, 
in caſe of his death, a different family ſhould 
ſucceed to the throne; and even if the king ſhould 
recover, the hands of his neareſt relations are 
** thoſe in which the government may with moſt 
* ſafety be truſted.” 


The governors, (one of whom was named Achiab, 
and nephew to Herod,) partly from a ſenſe of their 
duty, but chiefly from an enmity to Alexandra, re- 
tuſed to acknowledge the force of her arguments 
tordelivering up the towers, telling her, it wouldill 
become them to make a kind of prejudication of the 
king's life, for whom, during many years, they had 
entertained the moſt perfect friendſhip and loyalty. 
No ſooner was theirconverſation ended, than Achiab 
repaired to his uncle, and gave him a particular ac- 
count of the propoſal made by Alexandra. Herod, 
who was by this time much recovered from his ill- 
nels, was enraged to the higheſt degree, and, with- 
Out 17 Alexandra into his preſence, or ſuf. 
tering her to ſay any thing in her own defence; ſent 
immediate orders that ſhe ſhould be put to death. 


This fit of ſickneſs, of which Herod recovered 
with the 8 difficulty, produced a very ſtrange 
and ſingular effect both in his body and mind, par- 
ticularly the latter. His diſpoſition was totally al- 
tered; and he became ſo extravagantly cruel and fe. 
roctous, that the leaſt trifle ruffled his temper, in- 
cited him to acts of the greateſt barbarity, and 
either friends or foes were equally the objects of his 
vengeance. For inſtance, Coſtobarus, Lyſima- 
chus, Antipater, otherwiſe called Gadia, and Do- 
litheus, were taken off upon various pretexts. 


Coſtobarus was an Idumzan by birth, a man o 
the firſt rank, and deſcended —4 a family . 
anceſtors had formerly officiated as prieſts of Coze, 
a deity they held in great veneration, till, in the days 
of Hyrcanus, they embraced the religion of the 
Jews. Herod no ſooner obtained the government, 
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than he gave this Coſtobarus the command of Idu- 
maa and Gaza, with his daughter Salome to wife, 
whole huſband Joſeph he himſelf had cauled to be 
ſlain. This promotion, ſo much beyond the hope 
or pretence ot Coſtobarus, rendered im ſo haugh- 
ty and infolent, as to diſpute the authority of his 
maſter; deeming it a condeſcenſion unworthy of the 
Idumæans, to own themſelves the ſubjects of the 
Jews, in conſequence of embracing their ceremo- 
nies and worſhip. He therefore ſent deputies to 
Cleopatra, reminding her that Idumæa had been 
ſtill under the adminiſtration of her toretathers, and 
that ſhe would do well to make application to An- 
thony for the command, profeſſing himſelt, at the 
ſame time, at her entire devotions. He was not in- 
duced to purſue this meaſure from any preference 
he gave to the government of Cleopatra, but becauſe 
he thought that, upon the diminution of Herod's 
power, it would not be difficult for him to obtain 
tor himſelf the government of the Idumæans, as he 
had two probable grounds for expectation of ſuc- 
ceſs; the dignity of his birth, and the immenſe 
riches he had acquired through the gratification of 
a molt inſatiable avarice. Cleopatra tried her in- 
fluence with Anthony, but without effect; and this 
delign coming to the knowledge of Herod, would 
have proved tatal to Coitobarus, had it not been for 
the interceſſion of his mother and ſiſter, by which 
means he obtained his pardon, though he was never 
atterwards exempt from ſuſpicion. 


Some time after a diſagreement prevailed betwixt 
Coſtobarus and Salome, who, in conſequence, lent 
her huſband a bill of divorce, though directly re- 
pugnant to the cuſtom of the country, and a maniteſt 
uturpation of the privilege of the huſband, who has 
a legal right to diſcharge the woman, and exclude 
her trom her title to marry again without his con- 
ſent. Such, however, was the power of Salome, 
that ſhe was ſuffered to follow nor the law of her 
country, but the law of her authority, alledging, 
that ſhe loved her brother and ſovereign more du 
than ſhe did her huſband, with whom ſhe parted, 
from an aſſurance, that he, in conjunction with Ly- 
ſimachus, Antipater, and Doſitheus, was forming a 
conſpiracy againſt him. As an evidence of what 
ſhe advanced, ſhe cited an inſtance of his kindneſs 
to the ſons of Babas, whom he had now kept twelve 
years under his protection. When Herod, upon an 
enquiry, diſcovered the truth of this allegation, it 
impreſſed him in an extraordinary manner; for he 
had long formed a reſolution of having them taken 
off as known enemies to his intereſt, but incidents 
occurred that diverted him from his purpoſe. The 
antipathy aroſe from the following cauſe. 


'When Herod was before Jeruſalem, in the time 
of Antigonus, the beſieged were ſo diſtreſſed by the 
miſeries of famine, and the toils of the ſiege, that 
the greater part were for opening the gates, and let- 
ting Herod into the town. The ſons of Babas, who 
were dignified by birth, and had acquired great po- 
pularity, as friends ro Antigonus, contended for 
perſevering to act on the defenſive, and maintaining 
the government in the royal line. Upon the taking 
of the city, Herod gave charge to Coſtobarus to 
keep ſtrict watch upon the avenues of the city, 
nor ſuffer any of the party inimical to his intereſt to 
eſcape. Coftobarus, {ſenſible of the eſteem in which 
they were held by the multitude, and ſuppoſing that 
their preſervation might conduce to his intereſt, in 
caſe of a change in the adminiſtration of affairs, 
cauſed them to be ſecretly conveyed to a place of 
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ſafety. Herod ſuſpected the matter at the inſtant 


and put him to the queſtion; but the other aſſure 
im, upon oath, that he knew not what was become 
of them. A proclamation was then Ran and 
other means followed, to detect the offence the king 
had received in the diſobedience of his orders, but 
without any effect; for, after the firſt denial, there 
was no retracting, but at the moſt imminent dan- 

ger of lite. - 

At length the whole plan was laid open by Sa- 
lome; and. the king having ordered the moſt dili- 
he principal and accom- 
plices, they were found, and all cut to pieces; ſo 
that the whole race of Hyrcanus was 8 
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Herod had no ſooner eſtabliſhed an abſolute 
power, than he gradually departed trom the ancient 
conſtitution and laws of his country, by the 1ntro- 
duction of foreign inventions and innovations. He 
appointed games to be celebrated, every fifth year, 
in honour of Auguſtus, and, tor that purpole, Erec- 
ted a theatre 1n ; ono ny He alſo built a ſtately 
amphitheatre without the walls of the city; and theſe 
fabrics were wondertully magnificent, and attended 
with an enormous expence. But thele edifices were 
oppoſite to the Jewiſh laws and cuſtoms, which give 
no ſanction to the exhibition of games and public 
ſpectacles. To add to the magnihcence and extent 
of theſe entertainments, Herod cauſed them to be 
proclaimed tar and near, with large promiles ol re- 
ward to ſuch as ſhould excel in the different pertor- 
mances. By theſe means he brought in comperitors, 
in the various kinds of exercile, trom all quarters, 
and the greateſt adepts in the ſeveral proteſſions; not 
only wreſtlers, but muſicians, vocal and inſtrumen- 
tal, horſe racers, charioteers, &c. In fine, it was his 
peculiar care that nothing might be wanting to con- 
tribute to the pleaſure, ornament, and curioſity of 
the main deſign. He imitated whatever was ſuperb 

Herod ex- and ſumptuous in other nations, from an ambition 
hibits mag of giving public demonitration of his grandeur, In- 
— „ {criptions of the great actions of Cztar, and trophics 
che people. Of thoſe nations he had conquered, made of the pu- 
reſt gold and ſilver, encompaſſed the theatre itſelf. 
To diverlity the entertainment, he provided lions, 
tigers, and ſuch other wild beaſts as were extraordi- 
nary either for ferocity, vigour, agility, or any qua- 
lity of a ſingular nature. Some oft theie bealts of 
prey were turned looſe upon eachother, while others 
were ſelected to encounter condemned criminals. 


Foreigners were greatly ſurpriſed and delighted 
with theſe {pectacles; but to real Jews, they ap- 
peared no other than gewgaws, introduced to the 
diſſolution of thoſe ancient cuſtoms they held in the 
higheſt veneration: for what can be more horrid 
than to take pleaſure in the brutabpractice of lacri- 
ficing men to beaſts, and ſpilling human blood in 
port and deriſion? Beſides, they deemed it the moſt 
egregious folly, as well as impiety, to change good 
old cuſtoms for frivolous new ones. But, above all, 
the * were molt dilguſted with the trophies, 
which they imagined to be images of men covered 
with armour, and conſequently totally repugnant 
to the inſtitutions of their country. They diſcover- 
ed their averſion to thele trophies in ſuch animated 
terms, that Herod choſe rather to overcome their 
prejudices by mild than rigorous means; but all 
the allurements he could throw out had no effect; 
for they unanimouſly exclaimed againſt the iniquity 
of his proceeding, declaring they could ſubmit to 
any thing except the introduction of images (mean- 
the trophics) into the city, which was abſolutely 
contradictory to the laws of their country. 


Herod, finding their diſguſt prevail more and 
more, and that they were not to be pacified, either 
by the force of authority or perſuaſion, took ſome 
ot eminent rank to the theatre, ſhewed them the 
trophies, aſked their opinion ot them, and what they 
took them to be. Upon their exclaiming they were 
the images of men, Herod gave orders that they 
ſhould be {tripped of theoutward ornaments, and ex- 
poſed as naked ſtumps of wood, which turned their 
ſuſpicion into ridicule, becauſe they had ever be- 
fore held the ornaments ot images in contempt and 
deriſion. 


Though Herod, by theſe means, amuſed the mul. 
titude, and allayed the vehemence of their indigna- 
tion, there were many who perſiſted in their abhor- 
rence of the introduction of foreign cuſtoms, eſteem- 
ing a violation of the laws of their country as like. 
ly to be the origin of very great miſchief. For this 
cauſe they held it their duty, at the hazard of their 
lives, to aſſert theſe laws againſt the infringements 
ot Herod, who, under the ſanction of royal autho- 
"1ty, would act the part of an enemy, in thus im- 
poſing on their conſciences and liberties. 


The people were at length ſo inflamed with this 
innovation, that ten citizens entered into a conſpi- 
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racy againſt the perſon of the King, in defiance os N Book XV 
all danger chat might attend the enterprize. Hav h 
ing preconcerted the matter, they concealed dag. ne 
gers, under their garments, ready tor the execution = 
ot their relolve, They then went, by common con pe 
ent, to the theatre, with full reſolution to ſtab the as 
king; and, in calc of diſappointment, with reſpec 

to himlelt, of making ſuch havock amongſt his at. 

tendants, that their example would render him odi. 

ous, and that this inſtance of their bravery, in the D 
vindication of their religion and diſcipline, would hs 
be an incitement to others to tollow their ſteps. 45 

As Herod was juſt entering the theatre, one orf 
his ſpies, who had found out the whole affair, gif. a8.“ Aero IN 
covered it to him; whereupon, being conſcious to : famine in c 
himſelf ot the odium he lay under, he retired to . the « 
his palace, and ſent tor the conſpirators every man — " natu 
by name. Being now, as it were, ſurpriſed in the The 
fact, and berett of any probable means of eſcaping drou 
they ſuſtained the ſhock with undaunted reſolution. Free cop tally 
confeſſing and juſtifying the chargeexhibited againſt well 
them, at the {ame time that they produced the very 9 deart 
daggers with which they were to have done the exe. Whic 
cution, alledging, ** that they were not engaged in ſo di 
any criminal combination to gratity any paſſion or and | 
intereſt, but in a {olemn league, tor the common tion. 
good, and the detence of their laws, which the Jews divid 
in general, were bound to maintain with their lives.” The 
Atter this trank and ſpirited declaration, they were T1 ot ſu 
led away to execution by the king's guards, and.“ lamm 
underwent, with rclignation, all the exquiſite tor- threa 
ments that were inflicted on them, till death came ſeries 
to their relief. Nor was it long before the ſpy, who as wh 
had diicovered them, was terized on by ſome of the Ccaulc 
people, from rhe deteſtation in whichthey held him, vans ot the 
by whom he was not only fliin, but pulled to pieces want No 
limb from limb, and tarown to the dogs, and that "= diſtre 
in the preſence of numerous ſpectators. Yet not was r 
one man concerned in this matter was detected for his ti 
a conſiderable time, till, upon Herod's making pende 
ſtrict ſcarch tor them, and threatening the ſevereſt grava 
tortures, certain women, conteſſed what they had opul 
teen done, upon which the authors, agents, and avin 
their whole families, were deſtroyed for this raſh ſuppo 
attempt. The multitude, however, ſtood firm in judgn 
the vindication of their laws and cuſtoms; ſo that - In 
A de- 


Herod, apprehenſive of the danger of this mutinous 
diſpoſition, determined to take effectual means, in 


les 


it in ſuch a proportion, as to render it not interior 


means with h 


nufing a which 


due time, for the prevention of a revolt. abe 
Having, theretore, two forts in the city, the one 2 — condi 
at his palace, and the other (Antonia) which lerv- = expect 
ed for a guard to the temple, he tortified Samara {i furniſ 
(otherw iſe called Sebaſte) tor a third, which ſerved had it 
to keep the whole country in obedience.” It was 
about a day's journey from Jeruſalem, and com- Det, 
modiouſly ſituated for quelling broils in the city. vours 
There was alio another ſtrong hold that lay oppor- their d 
tune for his purpoſe formerly known by the name ed doy 
of Straton's Tower, but, by A ps called Cæſarea. and or 
He built a caſtle alſo in the great plain, round about greg 
which he placed a ſelect body of horſe. Theſe for. f etron 
tifications were ſo advantageouſly ſituated up and n om C 
down the country, that it was impoſſible for the ple fro 
people to enter into any plot or practice againſt the previn 
ſtate, as they were ready, upon any occaſion, either b 8 
to obviate ſedition or cruſh it. He made it his fit . 
buſineſs to ſettle affairs in Samaria, as a place natu- m People, 
rally ſtrong and fit for his purpoſe. To this end he mot of = | 
drew a great body of troops into the city, both fo- = poſf 
reign and domeſtic, partly for the fecurity of the yanc 
temple which he propoſed to build there, and party credit 2 { 
for the reputation of the work, but principally for * oſt ertat 
his own ſafety, which, under the pretext of 3 — 
ficence, was abundantly provided for. He chang Ys 
the name of the town of Samaria to that of Sebalte, His | 
and divided it amongſt the inhabitants of the cou to mak. 
try about it, by which means, the lands being frult- —— Op. 
ful about it, they ſoon became rich and eaſy. He de n Y ya we 
furrounded the city with a ſtrong wall, and enlarg ea 


bution their cc 


= o Uh 
to the molt famous cities. It was five and rwenty we 2 
turlongs in circumference, and a furlong an 8 on] Fc 
half in the middle, which he reſerved for 3 = Peet 4 ch 
ple, and accordingly erected one, that, of ric en as 
7 AO Be J any 
and magnificence, was not inferior to ubatever. for food 
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whatever. In a word, he made ſuch daily improve- 
ments in the city, as not only conduced to his own 
perlonal ſecurity, but tranſmitted to poſterity mo- 
numents of the glory of his reign. 


CHAP, XIII. 


Dreadful calamities in Juda. Prudence of Herod in 
procuriag proviſions for the inhabitants. He builds 


a caſtle, cities, and temples. 


een FN the thirteenth year of the reign of Herod, very 
famine in great calamities fell upon Judæa; whether from 
be fuc- che effects of Divine Vengeance, or, according to 
eel! » natural cauſes, we ſhall not undertake to determine, 
FM" The firſt inſtance of diſtrels was a long continued 
drought, which rendered the ſoil ſo barren, as to- 
tally to obſtruct vegetation. The want of food, as 
well as unavoidable change of diet, through a 
dearth of corn, brought on innumerable diſeaſes, 
which terminated in a peſtilence; and, to aggravate 
ſo dire a calamity, the ſick were almoſt abandoned, 
and left without remedy, or any means of conſola- 
tion. So univerſal was the mortality, that each 1n- 
dividual was in hourly expectation of diſſolution. 
The laſt year's ſtores being expended, and no hopes 
of ſupply remaining, the caſe was deſperate; and 
pining want ſtared them in the face, and ſeemed to 
threaten a total extirpation of their race. Ihe mi- 
{cries of the firſt year followed them in the ſecond, 
as what feed they had ſown periſhed from the ſame 
caule as the former, an extremity almoſt productive 
of the madnels of deſpair. 


Nor was the king by any means free from general 
diſtreſs: his revenue, large as it might have been, 
was not at this time adequate to his maintenance, 
his tributes being ſunk, and his funded ſtock ex- 
pended on buildings and fortifications. As an a 
gravation of his private diſtreſs, abſtracted trom the 
2 calamity, he was ſubject to calumny, as 

aving, in many inſtances of his late conduct, been 
{uppoled to have cauſed the infliction of ſuch ſevere 
judgments. 


4% In this deplorable ſituation Herod deliberated 
de means With himſelf on the means of procuring ſome relief, 
ang 2 which, at firſt, appeared a matter of inſurmount- 
oo able difficulty. 1s neighbours were in the ſame 

condition wich himſelf, ſo that no ſupply could be 
expected from them: nay, could they even have 
turniſhed him, his finances were ſo reduced, that he 
had it not in his power to defray the expence. 


Determined, however, to perſevere in his endea- 
vours to aſſiſt his people in the very extremity of 
their deſpair, as the laſt and only reſource, he melt- 
ed down all his plate, both ſilver and gold, uſeful 
and ornamental, reduced the whole maſs into one 
aggregate ſum, and ſent it away into Egypt, where 
Petronius at that time governed under a commiſſion 
from Ceſar. Petronius had been harraſſed by peo- 
ple from different quarters, who, urged by the moſt 
3 neceſſity, had moſt importunately ſolicited 
is aid and aſſiſtance; but, from a particular regard 
a to Herod, and an anxiety for the preſervation of his 
ben People, he gave him, in preference to all others, a 
ee of Erant for the exportation of corn; and gave him 
all poſſible aſſiſtance, both in the purchaſe and con- 
veyance. By procuring this very ſeaſonable relief, 

1 he not ny obviated the ill opinion the people had 
b the ENtertained of him, but enhanced himſelf in their 


e. Elteem, as a prince of conſummate wiſdom, gene- 
rolity, and humanity. 


His firſt care, on the receipt of this ſuccour, was 
to make an equal and impartial diſtribution of it, 
in proportion to the number and condition of thoſe 
tes: WHO Were to reap the benefit of it. Thoſe who, b 
able cs of age, or any infirmity, could neither fetc 
. en ner corn, or prepare it for food, were ſu plied 
t- with ſuch as was ready for immediate uſe. He alſo 
took. care that they ſhould be provided amply, not 
only with food, but alſo raiment, to ſecure them 
rom the inclemency of the ſeaſon; as they had 


og Bn deſtitute of wool for clothing, as of corn 
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When he had competently provided for his own 
people, he took under conlideration the neceflitics 
ot his neighbours, and turniſhed the Syrians with a 
quantity of grain-iced for the enſuing ſeaſon. This 
act ot benevolence turned greatly to his own advan- 
tage; for the ſupply of ſecd arriving at the critical 
time of ſowing, yielded ſo prodigious an increaſe of 
the following crop, that he ſent 50,000 men, whom 
he had preſerved trom tamine, to help them in with 
their harveſt. By this means he repaired the afict- 
ed ſtate of his own country, and afforded aſſiſtance 
to his neighbours, who laboured under the ſame 
calamities: for none applied to him in vain, whether 
ſtrangers, ſoldiers, citizens, rich, or poor; inſo- 
much that it appeared, upon a computation, that 
the number of cori of wheat, of ten attic medimni 
each, which were diſtributed amongſt foreigners, 
amounted to 10,000; and the number diſtributed 
in his own kingdom, to above fourſcore thouſand. 


Sends aſſiſt- 
ance to the 
Syrians, 


This ſeaſonable and effectual interpoſition of the 
king had ſo prevailing an influence upon the Jews, 
as entirely to wipe off that ſtigma he had affixed to 
his character, by encroachments on their laws and 
diſcipline, having, in their eſtimation, amply atoned 
for his former miſconduct. Nor was his character 
leſs reſpectable abroad than at home, ſince, from his 
compaſſionate regard and humanity towards ſtran- 
gers, they formed a judgment of his principles that 
did him the higheſt honour, as it was the total re- 
verſe of what — had held before. 


About this time he ſent Auguſtus 300 choſen 
men out of his own guards, as auxiliaries, which 
ſerved under Elius Gallus, in the Arabian war, 
with much honour. The ſtate of Judæa being 
now compoled, and affairs in a flouriſhing condi- 
tion, Herod took into contemplation the erecting , , 
a ſuperb and extenſive palace in the upper part of b. 
Jeruſalem, with apartments elegantly fitted up, for 
the reception of numerous aſſemblies, and decora- 
ted with ornaments of gold and marble, of exqui- 
ſite workmanſhip, and inſcribed to the leveral great 
perſonages to whom he wiſhed to pay honour, ſuch 
as Cæſar, Agrippa, &c. 


While he was intent on this undertaking, he be- 
came diſpoſed to take another wife, from the fol- 
lowing occaſion. There was one Simon, a citizen 
of Jeruſalem, the ſon of Boethus, an Alexandrian, 
and a prince of great eminence in his country. This 
Simon had a daughter of ſuch exquiſite beauty as 
to acquire an univerſal fame. Herod, upon the ſight 
of her, become enamoured; but, determined to 
make no tyrannical uſe of his authority, made pro- 
poſal of an honourable marriage, It was, indeed, 
an alliance beneath his dignity, though, in his opi- 1 
nion, too eſtimable to be rejected. To ballance, Fn the 
therefore, the inequality in ſome degree, by aug- pontificate, 
menting the honour of the family, and therefore e ag 
ualify him for the propoſed alliance, he depoſed mariies his 
Jeſus the ſon of Phabes, from the pontificate, con- daughter. 
terred the dignity on Simon, and then married his 
daughter. 


When the nuptial ceremonies were ſolemnized, 
Herod erected a Coy caſtle upon the ſpot where 
he formerly defeated the Jews in the war he had Builds the 
with Antigonus. This citadel is about ſixty fur- file called 
longs diſtant from Jeruſalem, and ſo ſtrong by na- . 
ture, as to be capable of being rendered impreg- 
nable. The hill riſes in a gradual aſcent, as it arti- 
ficial: the figure of it is round, and the caſtle en- 
compaſſed with ſeveral towers, and 200 ſtone ſteps 
up to it. The apartments are ſtately and magnifti- - 
cent, and the whole ſtructure firm and elegant. 
At the bottom of the mount are ſeveral buildings 
worthy of aſpect, and particularly the famous aque- 
ducts, which, with infinite labour and expence, 
were brought thither from a vaſt diſtance. The 
plain about the city is covered with edifices, to 
the proportion of a conſiderable city, having the 
hill above it, in the form of a caſtle. 


Herod having now ſucceeded in his deſigns in _ 
general, ſuppoſed himſelf totally free from — — 
commotions and tumults. He kept his people in 
awe and tear, and partl 


due ſubjection, partly by 
Q q q throug 
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magnificent 
palace, 
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through attachment and intereſt; for he was a 
prince of molt inflexible ſeverity in the puniſhment 
of delinquents, as he was of moſt unbounded libe- 
rality in promoting the public good. He maintain- 
ed ſuch a guard upon himſelf, and kept every thing 
in ſuch a poſture of defence, as to render it apparent 
that the prince and people muſt ſtand or tall to- 
gether. He deported himſelf with affability to all 
around him, and, upon occaſions, exhibited in- 
ſtances of munificence worthy of an emperor. By 
theſe means he acquired a general eſteem, that great- 
ly facilitated the accompliſhment of his deſigns. 


But the ambitious affeQation of conciliating the 
favour of Augultus, and the moit powerful men of 
Rome, induced him to ſwerve, by degrees, {rom the 
cuiloms and diſcipline of our forctathers, in the 
erecting of cities and temples to the honour of his 
patrons. This was not done in Judza itlelt; for the 
Jews would not have ſuffered it; as we are forbid- 
den to pay any honour to images after the manner of 
the Greeks: o that he built theſe cities only upon 
the borders of the province, and not within the ju- 
rildiction of it; offering, as an apology, that he was 
not incited ro thele acts by his own. inclination, 
but purely from a motive of obedience to the high- 
er powers, and particular Cæſar and the Roman 
tate. Whatever deſire he might have of ſecuring 
the tavour and protection of thoſe potentates of the 
carth, his main view {eems to have been directed 
to the promotion of his own intereſt, and the grati- 
hcation of his ambition, in perpetuating his name 
by cheſe memorials of his magnificence and liberality. 
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ered erefts divers ſpacious and elegant edifices. Sends 
his ſons Ariſtobults and Alexander to Rome, where 
they are honoured by Auguſtus Ceſar, who, in divers 
inſtances, diſplays his bounty to Herod. 


Herod 
builds Ce- 
{area. 


HEROD, obſerving a certain place near the ſea- 
ſide, formerly called Straton's Tower, which 
he conſidered as a very commodious ſpot to raile a 
city upon, drew his model, employed artificers, and 
compleated his deſign. The buildings were, in 
general, of marble; but the maſter- piece was the 
harbour, equal in ſize to the Pyræum at Athens, 
replete with all conveniencies, and a ſecure ſtation 
for ſhipping, againſt all winds and weathers. The 
work was the more remarkable, becauſe all the 
materials were conveyed from a great diſtance at an 
enormous expence. 


This city is ſituate. in Phœnicia, in the paſſage, 
by ſea, into Egypt, between Joppa and Dora, two 
miſerable ſea- ports, where veſl- s Cannot ride at 
anchor with the wind at ſouth-weſt, as it beats ſo 
furiouſly upon the ſhore, that merchant-men are 

Model of 2 frequently obliged to keep out at fea, leſt they 

FIRM ſhould be run aground. Jo rectify this inconve- 
nience, Herod ordered a mole to be made in the 
form of an half moon, and large enough for ſhips 
of war to ride in. He directed allo vaſt ſtones to 
be let down there in twenty fathom of water. Theſe 
ſtones were fifty feet in length, not leſs than eigh- 
teen in breadth, and nine in depth; ſome greater, 
and ſome leſs, than thoſe dimenſions. 


This mole was two hundred feet in extent; the 

Half of which was oppoſed to the current of the 

waves; the other half ſerved for the foundation ot 

a ſtone wall, fortified with turrets, the largeſt of 

which was called Drutus, from Druſus, the {on-1n- 

law of Auguſtus Cæſar, who died in infancy. There 

The Tower Were ſeveral arched vaults, in which the mariners 
ei Pruus, dwelt occaſionally, There was likewiſe a quay or 
landing place, with a large walk upon 1t round the 
harbour, accommodared to the purpole ot healthful 

xerciſe and recreation. The port opens to the 
northward, which is the cleareſt quarter of the wind. 

On the lett fide of the entrance there was a turret 

erected upon a large platform, with a floping bank 

to ſhoot off the wathing of the ſea; and on the right 
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hand were two ſtone pillars oppoſite to the tower 
both of an height. The edifices about the harbour 
were erected upon an unitorm plan, and compoſed 
of the moſt excellent kind of marble. Upon an 
elevation in the middle ſtood a temple dedicated to 
Ceſar, which was of great uſe to mariners as a 
land-mark. There were in the temple two ſtatues 
or images, one of which was that of Cæſar, and 
hence the city took the name of Cæſarea, which 
was no leſs celebrated for the materials than the 
workmanſhip. Nay, the ſubterranean vaults and dr. 
cellars were finiſhed ipecimens of architecture, as Coral 
well as the buildings above ground. They were «ac. 
laid at equal diſtances one from the other, and ſo "4 
diſcharged themlelves into the ſea. Herod built 
allo a ſtone theatre; and, upon the ſouth fide of the 
harbour, an amphitheatre, with a commanding pro- 
ſpect of the ſea. This work was brought 0 per. 
tection, at immenſc labour and expence, in the 
pace of twelve years, 


When Herod had finiſhed his deſign with reſped 
to the cities of Sebaſte and Cæſarea, he diſpatched 
his two ſons, Alexander and Ariſtobulus, to Rome, t 
to pay their reſpects to Czlar.- Pallio, who was 
Herod's particular friend, provided them with ac. **= 
commodation ; though Auguſtus had given poſi- 
tive orders. for their being entertained in his own 

alace. He received them with the greateſt cordia- 
litys and, after the additional bounty of conferring 
upon Herod the three provinces of Trachon, Ba- 
tanca, and Auranitis, gave him his choice which of 
his ſons he would appoint to ſucceed him in the 
kingdom of Judza. This particular favour aroſe 
from the following cauſe. 


One Zenodorus had taken upon him to farm the 
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lands of Lyſanias, and not contenting himſelf with r ing 
the lawful advantage of the agreement, became part- ng the 
ner with the free-booters in Trachon, a let of men had 
who live upon the ſpoil they take from the people of ven 
Damaſcus. Thoſe of the country who were great thet 
ſufferers, applied themſelves to Varro, who. was at acq 
that time governor of the province, for a letter to A 
Cæſar, complaining againſt Zenodorus. . Czlar _ 

was ſo averſe to their mal- practices, that, in his an- #enodorus, _ 


{wer, he recommended them to deſtroy thoſe neſts of 
robbers, and commit the command of the province 
to Herod, to keep the Trachonites in order for the 


Cxſar's fur- try, 


mer bounty CAIN 
% Herod, f ' 


future. It was very difficult to reſtrain them, as Ul. 
they had been long accuſtomed to this mode of pil- = 
laging; nor had they towns, houſes, or poſſeſſions, = 
but lived, like brutes, in dens and caves. The en- = f 
trance into their hiding places was ſo narrow, that ö 
no more than one perſon could paſs at a time; but Ht 
the receptacle was large beyond imagination, ard fortu 
the roof plain and flat. They are, in fine, a people gove 
of ſo rapacious a diſpoſition, that, when they have then 
not opportunity of prey ing upon their neighbours, Cæſa 
they prey upon one another; inſomuch, that nor d 
are guided by no principle of juſtice, or common By v 
humanity. hen Herod had received this grant trarc] 
from Cæſar, and was come into the country, he pro- his br 
cured ſkilful guides, put a ſtop to their lawleſs de- annu— 
predations, and ſet the neighbours at reſt. Zeno. own p 
dorus was ſo irritated at this proceeding, from any ce 
loſs of his commiſſion, on the one hand, and the penda 
envy he bore Herod on the other, for havin ſup- =; UP! 
planted him, that he haſtened to Rome to prefer an erg, ret 
accuſation againſt him, but returned without et- eren 
fecting his delign. / _ 
During theſe tranſactions Auguſtus ſent Agrippa ſource 
into Aſia, to take upon him the command of the pro- cep, 
vinces beyond the Ionian Sea. Agrippa being à Par- ,.us bling. 
ticular friend of Herod, he met him on his Way ® ws Proſpe, 
Mitylene, and then returned to Judza. Homers oy” temple 
ſome of the Gadarenes came to Agrippa to accu ,q The 
Herod, when they were not only iſmiſſed without gratiat 
a hearing, but ſent back to the King in chains. third 
Notwithſtanding the prevailing intereſt of Herod 2 Fulton 
the Arabians, from an ancient grudge, attempt * c th 
to raiſe a ſedition in his dominions, and upon an oc. durcli 
caſion ſpeciouſly juſtifiable. Zenodorus, fin — — * odu 
his affairs grown deſperate, agreed to conſign oe” 2 7 o 

to the Arabians a certain proportion of his principe peed ot; 
Joined 


lity, on conſideration of an annual payment 91 1. 
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talents. But as this was included in Cæſar's grant 

to Herod, the Arabians conteited the point, ſome- 
times by law, and ſometimes by force; and, to ren- 
der the latter means more coercive, they engaged 
Ke? a party of ſoldiers, of deſperate fortunes, who 9 
willing to exert themlelves in any cauſe that might 
retrieve them. Herod was well apprized of the 
deliga, but deemed it expedient to counteract 1t 
rather by mild than rigorous mealures, in order to 
prevent ireſh commorions. 


In the ſeventeenth year of Herod's reign Cæſar 
ne came into Syria, where he was immediately applicd 
„to by the greater part of the inhabitants of Gadara, 

514 with clamorous accuſations - againſt Herod, as a 
- molt inſupportable tyrant and oppreſſor. They 
eve aceuie wore inttigated to prefer theſe complaints by Zeno- 
' Corus, who had bound himſelf by oath never to 
quit the proſecution of Herod, till he was diſpol- 
jeſſed of his dominions, and they reverted ro Cæ- 
lar. Thus inſtigated by Zenodorus, they became 
more and more vehement in their exclamations, and 
e{pecially becauſe thole priſoners, that were deliver- 
e up to Herod by Agrippa, continued unpuniſhed. 
Indeed, lenity towards the injurics of ſtrangers was 
a {iriking trait in Hcrod's character, however inex- 
orable he might have been towards the delinquents 
of his own ſubjects. The mitdemcanours with 
wich he was charged were, rapine, oppreſſion, the 
violation and demolition of temples, with others of 
a limilar nature. 
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Nel c- Herod boldly preſented himſelf in juſtification, 
dd con- and was treated with every token of reſpect and ho- 
dodge nour by Cæſar, notwithitanding the clamours of 
ofguilt, and the malte inſomuch that the Gadarenes, find- 
Wed ivac- ing his powerful intereſt with the emperor, and 
quiety thence expecting that they would fall into his hands, 
had recourſe to ſuicide, by various means, to pre- 
vent the infliction of ſeverer torments; and Cæfar 

thence interring they had condemned themſelves, 


acquitted Herod of every part of the accuſation. 


A combination of events, at this time, ſeemed to 
favour Herod, and particularly the death of his 
implacable enemy Zenodorus, by a violent dyſen- 
Ceſar fur. tery, at Antioch, in conſequence of which he ob- 
ther bounty tained, from Ceſar, a conſiderable part of his do- 
w Herod, mains between Galilee and Trachon, compriſing 
Ulatha, Panuim, and the adjacent country. He 
was allo veſted with a ſovereign command over the 
. of Syria, who were accordingly under 
11s ſole rule and direction. 


Herod was now advanced to ſuch a pitch of good 
fortune, that whereas there were but two men that 
governed the vaſt Roman empire, firſt Cæſar, and 
then Agrippa, who was his principal confident. 
Cæſar preterred no man to Herod belides Agrippa, 
nor did Agrippa any one to Herod beſides Cæſar. 
By virtue of this intereſt, Herod obtained a te- 
trarch's commiſſion, in Judza, from Auguſtus, for 
his brother Pheroras, upon whom he beſtowed an 
annual income of an hundred talents out of his 
own proper revenue, to obviate the conſequences of 
any contingencies that might reduce him to a de- 
pendance on his children. After this, Herod wait- 
ed upon Cæſar, till he ſaw him embarked; and, on 

1s return, erected, to his honour, a moſt beautiful 
temple, of white marble, upon the domains of Ze- 
nodorus, near the cave they call Panias, which is 
at the bottom of a mountain famous for being the 

ource of the river Jordan. The cavern is very 
ſteep, andthe ſpringsof water in it perpetually bub- 
bling. The mountain is famous for a delightful 


proſpect, but more eſpecially ſo for the magnifi 
temple of Auguſtus Erker. * 


The king took an opportunity, at this time, of in- 
gratiating himſelf with his people, by remitting a 
third part of their taxes, under pretence of com. 
— "NM paſſionating the diſtreſſes they had undergone du- 

ring the time of the late famine, but, in reality, to 
gonciliate their good will. The innovations he had 
introduced, in violation of their laws and religion 
Save univerſal diſguſt, and were loudly comp ain- 


ed of; ſo that, to preſerve order and decorum, he 


Neath of 
Zenodotus. 


enjoined every man diligently to attend to his own 


\ 
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concerns, prohibiting ſelect aſſemblies, and fixing 
pics in all places ot reſort, to take into cultody 
all who ſhould diſobey theſe orders, and cauſe them 
to be puniſhed with the utmolt rigour. The very 
roads, ſtreets, and avenues, were belet: nay, ſo an- 
xious was he for the detection of any that might 
violate his injunctions in this particular, that, in the 
night, he would nix himſelf, in diſguiſe, with the 
rabble, in order to learn how they ſtood affected. 
1 hole who could by no means be brought to acqui- 
eſce with his Icheme of government, were prolecu- 
ted with the greateſt ſeverity; while ſuch as were 
more moderate, were put to an oath of allegiance, 
and ditmifled. By this means hebrought the majori- 
ty, our of tear, to a compliance with him; but thoſe 
who had the relolution to contend the point, and 
ſtigmatize his conduct, were taken off by ſome de- 
vice or other, He endeavoured to impole this oath 
upon Pallio, the Phariſee, and Sameas, together 
with their diſciples; but though they peremptorily 
retuſed it, he declined urging it by any harſh means, 
out of the regard he bore to Pallio. The Eſſenes 
were allo exempted from this oath. Theſe Eſſenes 
were a lect in lome reſpects reſembling the Pytha- 
goreans among the Greeks; and though we have 
already deſcribed the peculiar tenets they hold, it 
will be neceſlary, on this occaſion, to point out the 
cauſes for which they were paid 1o diſtinguiſhed a 
regard by Herod, 


There was one amongſt theſe Eſſenes whoſe name prediqion 
was Manahem, a man of ſingular piety and virtue, of Mana- 
who was endowed with the gift of prophecy. This Mw 
perſon meeting Herod in his puerile days, going to 
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| ſchool, greeted him with the ſalutation of Hail! 


* king ot the Jews.” Herod, eicher not knowing 
him, or thinking him in jeſt, told him he was not 
deſcended from a family to attain ſuch a dignity. . 
Manahem, ſmiling, and laying his hand gently on 
his ſhoulder, replied, © You are to be king, and 
* you ſhall rule happily; for it is the Divine will 
that it ſhall be ſo. Rovain theſe words of Ma- 
nahem in your memory, as they give you to un- 
& derſtand the change of your fortune. It will be 
your duty to govern with jultice and equity; but, 
8 — a ſecret impulſe, I -arn that your conduct 
* will not be regulated by thoſe excellent maxims; 
as, in divers inſtances, you will ſwerve from 
them; though, in other reſpects, you will be for- 
© tunate, and worthy of much commendation. 
Remember your crimes cannot be concealed from 
the pervading eye of the Almighty, who will 
© moſt ſeverely puniſh you for them. 


Herod, at that time, was totally regardleſs of 
what Manahem predicted, having no reaſonable 
view of ſuch advancement. But when he afterwards 
came to the throne, and attained to the ſummit of 
his glory, he ſent for Manahem, and aſked him how 
long he thought he ſhould reign? Manahem re- 
turning an indefinite anſwer, Herod put the queſ- 
tion whether he thought he ſhould reign ten years ? 
He replied, yes, and twenty, and thirty, but did 
not aſſign the determinate limits of his reign. He- 
rod, reſting ſatisfied with what he had heard, diſ- 
miſſed him in a friendly manner; and, from that 
time forwards, paid great honour to the ſect of Eſ- 
ſenes. We have related this circumſtance, ſtrange 
as it may appear, as another proof of the many in- 
ſtances in which the ſecret purpoſes and counſels of 
the Divine Being have been revealed to men of ſim- 
ple piety and virtue. 
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Herod rebuilds the temple, raiſes it higher, and renders 
it more magnificent than it was before, 


FTER ſo many ſignal tranſactions, and the Hered pro- 
finiſhing of ſo many ſumptuous edifices, He- bad the © 
rod, in the eighteenth year of his reign, turned his temple. 
attention towards the erecting of a temple in ho- 

nour of the true God, in every reſpect larger and 

more ſtately than the former. This work he was 


perſuaded would perpetuate his memory beyond 2 
he 
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he had accompliſhed heretofore. But as he knew 
many of the people might be reluctant to aſſiſt him 
in ſo vaſt a deſign, he thought proper to call them 
together, and addreſs them, upon the occaſion, to 
the following purport: 
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ling towards it. This view extended ſeveral fur. 
longs into the country. The porch, in elegance, 
was proportionate to the reſt of the building; the 
upper part being adorned with variety of rich ta- 
peſtry and delicate purple flowers, with pillars in. 


terwoven, and a golden vine creeping and twining The gut, 4 
It would be time loſt, my friends and country- about them, the branches of it laden with cluſters ““ 15 
** men, to give you the hiſtory of my tranſactions || of grapes pendant from the cornices. | wa 
* I - . bt 
© lince 1 came to the crown: therefore let it ſuffice, Round about the temple were large cloiſters, noe ſtein 
that I have more attended to your benefit and ſe- 17928 F 8 
1 „ f a a inferior to the reſt of the building in magnificence ſide, 
curity, than to my own particular intereſt. You has ana died: at) tha wore has * 10 
„Know what care | have taken for you in your boning a 1 y ENT. DELONE LNELLIOE ata 
T * a | ſymmetry and elegance. Iwo of theſe cloiſters Ted. thcut 
greuateſt extremities, and without any regard to i "a 5 
4 © 1 were ſupported by ſtrong walls, a work as ſingular- valle 
my own profit. You know, likewile, that you ; had b 4 3 
a : curious as had ever been executed. gate, 
yourſelves have had the greateſt ſhare in the ad- a tl 
vantage of all the mighty works which, by God's The hill was a rocky aſcent, that declined by de- 1 
s pleſſing and aſſiſtance, I have brought to perfec- grees towards the eaitern parts of the city, till it code 
tion; inſomuch, that Judza is in a better ſtate at || came to an elevated level. This 1s the hill which dl 
this day than ever; wheretore, there will be no Solomon a long time betore, by Divine direction, * 2 
need of citing the particulars of the cities, caſtles, encompaſſed with a * that Was of excellent ver 
&* palaces, &c. that I have either built, fortified, or || Workmanthip, upwards and round the top of it. He the br 
. *© repaired, in Judza, and the tributary provinces, allo built a wall below, beginning at the bottom, ments. 
** But the ſum of my preſent bulinels is religion, which was encompailed by a deep valley. This rows. 
and what concerns the reputation of your coun- wall was compacted of large ſtones, cramped to- betwix 
* try. You will do well to obſerye that this temple, || S<ther with iron, including the whole, and reach- as mu 
that was erected by our forefathers at their return ing down to the bottom of the hill. The form of and tw 
from Babylon, wants ſixty cubits of the heighth the work was ſquare; and, conſidering the magni. The ni 
* of Solomon's: though this was no fault of our || fude and depth, it was an incomparable perform- two, 
e anceltors; for it was not owing to them that it ance. The immenſity of the ſtones in the front tion, an 
came not up to the proportion of the firſt, being was plainly viſible on the outfide, yer fo that the Thelte t 
* raiſed according to the expreſs model of Cyrus, inner parts were preſerved by joints immovable. tor wal, 
* and Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, under whoſe When the foundation was finiſhed in the manner which v 
* dominion they then lived, as afterwards under deſcribed, Herod caulcd it all to be wrought into Were Co! 
the Macedonians ; fo that they had it not in their one outward ſurface, filled up the hollow places each bei 
© power to advance that monument of their piety which were about the wall, and made it a level. length a 
and zeal up to the mealures of the original. But There was allo within the ſquare another ſtone wall, rious fct 
© ſince God hath now pleaſed, in his gracious pro- carried round the top of the hill, with a double 2 
evidence, to put the government into my hands, porch to the eaſtward, facing the portal of the tem- This v 
* and, at the ſame time, to furniſh me with all ne- ple that ſtands in the middle. This portal was mag- and not ; 
© ceſlary means tor the accompliſhing of my end, nificently adorned by the munificence of many Or a few 
as peace, leiſure, a large competency of revenue, princes in former times; and round about the tem- Icription 


and, which is more than all the reſt, we are friends 
„ with the whole world, (that is to ſay, the Romans,) 
ce it ſhall be my care and buſineſs to ſupply thoſe de- 
„ fects which it was not poſſible for our predeceſ- 
* ſors, under their circumſtances, to prevent; and 
© to do that right, in fine, to the glory of God, in 
**© which we have hitherto failed, with all due re- 
*© yerence to his holy name, and with a gratitude rince and high-prieſt. They called it Baris, or the h,“ 
** ſuitable to the mercics we have received.“ ower; and there were depoſited the veſtments of the © © 


This ſpeech raiſed much anxiety, and many. || high-prieſt, which were never taken out but at the 
doubts, in the minds of the people, particularly wir time he was to offer ſacrifice, Herod applied it to 
reſpect to the demolition of the old temple, till they || the ſame uſe; but, after his death, it came to be 
were aſſured of another being erected in its place, || 1odged in the hands of the Romans, till the time of 
which, in fact, they deſpaired of as an enterprize al- Tiberius Cæſar, in whoſe reign Vitellius, being ap. 
molt impracticable. In this ſtate of perplexity the A governor of Syria, and going to take upon 
king encouraged them with the aſſurance, ** that he im the command, was ſo magnificently received at 
would not pull down the old temple till all the ma- Jeruſalem, that, in acknowledgment of the honour 


terial fully prepared for building the intend done him by the Jews, he prevailed with Cæſar, at 
— — 88 8 their earneſt requeſt, that they might have thoſe ſa- 


7 ;ate depoſit. 
. Purſuant to his word, he ordered a thouſand car- cred veſtments under their own immediate de 
riages to be in readineſs to bring ſtones, choſe ten They continued in the cuſtody of the Jews till the 


a . | death of king Agrippa, when Caſſius Longinus, 
Makes the 3 or Fo wet ſkilful * FOE 8 governor of Syri and Caſpius Fadus, procurator 
. A garments Tor that number of of Judza, enjoined to depoſit thoſe veſtments in the 
preparations Prieſts, and cauſed them to be inſtructed in the dif- town of Antonia. init! ng that they ought {till to 
terent branches of workmanſhip, in order to ſuper - ; 


le itſelf, were ſpoils and trophies taken from bar- 
arous nations, all of which had been dedicated by 
Herod, with the addition of others of later date 
he himſelf had taken from the Arabians. 


On the north-ſide was built a citadel, the work of 
ſome of the Aſmonean race, who, for a conſiderable 
time before Herod, had executed the authority of 


intend the general concern. 


Having made all neceſſary preparations, both as 
to artificers and materials, Herod cauſed the old 
foundations to be removed, and others to be laid, 
upon which baſis they raiſed the ſuperſtructure of a 
temple an hundred cubits in length, and an hundred 
and twenty in height; but the twenty cubits ſink- 
ing afterwards, it tell ſo much ſhort of the original 
delign, which our anceſtors had in contemplation to 
raite again in the days of Nero. The whole fabric 


Deſcription 
o{ the tem- 
ple as re- 
built by He- 
rod. 


was compoſed of ſtones, white and durable, in length 
e ps cubits, in heighth eight, and in breadth 


The front of this magnificent ſtructure bore the 
relemblance of a palace, the middle being much 
higher than the ſides, and exhibiting ſuch a view 
over the fields, as was very agreeable to thoſe who 
either reſided directly oppoſite to it, or were travel- 


be in the power of the Romans as they were form- 
erly. Hereupon the Jews ſent deputies to Claudius 
ages to 1 7 their . with _ 
he young king rippa, happening to be 
Rome upon the 1 of the deputies, obtained 
the grant of the requeſt from the emperor, who ac- 
cordingly ſent orders to Vitellius to deliver them 
up. Before that time they were kept under the i 
of the high-prieſt, and treaſurer of the temps 
who, upon the eve of a ſolemn feſtival, applied to 
the commanding officer of the Romans, ſhewed — 
their ſeal, and took out the veſtments, which, Wa 
the feſtival was over, they brought to the fame 
place, and there depoſited in the preſence of the ot. 


ficer. I have been thus minute in this Di 
point, becauſe its various changes have _ 5 
$ 


affected the concerns of our nation. 


Tower itſelf, when Herod had fortified it _ 
firmly, in order to ſecure the temple, he . 


13 


| 8 TY. 


, palac e 


f the Tower of Antonia, in honour of 


„ame 
THE wanne who once prevailed over 


vp 21 , 
his great friend Anthony, 
the Romans. 


In the weſtern quarter of the encloſure of the 
were four gates. The firſt led to the king's 
two more to the ſuburbs of the city; and 
"he latt to the City itſelf; with-a deſcent of many 
eps down to the valley; and an alcent, on the ot er 
any ſteps, up to the top. The city 


temple 


1 * 


Ide, of as m 


Hod over againſt the temple, in the manner of a. 


theatre, encompaſſed, towards the ſouth, with a deep 
volley, In the middle of the ſquare was another 
gate, equi-diitant from the two angles, with ſtately 
oval cloiſters, with three walls, that reached, in 
length, trom the eaſt valley to the welt; tor they 
could not poſſibly reach any further. This afford- 
ed a mob extraordinary ſpectacle; for the valley 
was lo very deep, and the height of the building 
over it ſo ſtupendous, that it cauſed a giddinets in 
the brain to look down trom the top ot the battle- 
ments. This cloiſter had pillars that ſtood in four 
rows, equi-diſtant, with a ſtone wall wrought up 
betwixt thoſe of the fourth rank. The pillars were 
as much as three men could tathom, being ſeven 
and twenty feet in length, and upon a double baſe. 
The number of them was one hundred and ſixty- 
two. The chapiters were exquilite beyond detcrip- 
tion, and the {culpture of Corinthian workmanſhip. 
Thete tour rows of pillars included three intervals 
tor walking in the middle of this cloiſter, two of 
which walks were made parallel to each other, and 
were contrived after the fame manner, the breadthot 
each being thirty feet, the height fifty feet, and the 
length a furlong. The root was adorned with cu- 
rious ſculpture, repreſenting a variety of figures. 


This was the firſt encloſure, in the midſt of which, 


and not far from it, was the ſecond, upon an aſcent 
of a few ſteps, with a partition of ſtone, and an in- 
ſcription upon it, prohibiting any ſtrangers from en- 


ANTIQUITIES OF 


— 


JE WS. 

trance, upon pain of death. It had, on its ſouth- 
ern and northern quarters, three gates, equi-d11- 
tant; and on the caſtern quarter one large gate, 
where men, who were pürifled, had admittance with 


their wives, but the women were not permitted to 
paſs any farther. 


THE 


There was a third encloſure, into which it was 
lawtul only for the prieſts to enter. This was the 
temple itlelt, before which ſtood the altar, where 
the lacrifices were offered up. Into neither of theſe 
three did king Herod preſume to enter, becauſe, not 
being a priett; he was prohibited by the law, ſo 
that he committed the care of the holy work to the 
prieits themſelves, which they finiſhed in eighteen 
months, when he himſelf was eight years in tiniſh - 
ing the reſt. 


The people were tranſported with joy at the com- 
pletion of ſo glorious a work, returning thanks to 
the Almighty tor his bleſſing upon the undertaking, 
and extolling the king tor the alacrity he had ſhewn 
in the execution of it. The event was celebrated 
with feſtivity. The king ſacrificed three hundred 
oxen, and the people according to their reſpective 
abilities; 1o that rhe number of oblations could 
hardly be computed. This memorable dedication 
of the temple fell upon the day of the king's inau- 
guration, which added greatly to the lolemanity. 


There was an occult paſſage built for the king, 
leading from fort Antonia to the eaſtern gate ot the 
inner temple, over which he erected a tower; this 
paſſage being deſigned as a private and late retrear, 
either tor himſelf or his ſucceſſors, in caſe of any 
{edition againſt the government. It is reported, 
that, during the building of the temple, it never 
rained but in the night, 1o that the work was nor 
hindered. This tradition has been handed down to 
polterity, and is, by many, deemed a peculiar in- 
terpoſition of Providence in favour of the work. 
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[Including a Period of about Six Years. | 


HA. I. 


Herod enadis a law againſt theft, goes to Rome, and is 


Herod 
makes a law 
againſt 
houſe- 
breakers, 


The people 
murmur at 
it, 


Herod's 
journey to 
Rome. 


He is gra» 
ciouſly re- 
ceived by 
Cæſar. 


graciouſly received by Ceſar, who reſtores him bis 
two ſons. They are calumniated on their return to 
Feruſalem, but without effect. 


S Herod was very zealous, in the adminiſ- 
tration of government, to promote the 
impartial execution of juſtice, through- 
out, both in town and country, in pub- 

lic and in private, he made a new law tor the pu- 
niſhing ot houſebreakers, to this effect : © That all 
offenders of that kind ſhould be ſold for ſlaves to 
any that would purchaſe them, without exception 
even toſtrangers.“ This law was by nomeans appro- 
ved by the people in general, who did not animad- 
vert upon it as it immediately reſpected the malefac- 
tor, but as it manifeſtly encroached on the laws and 
cuſtoms of the nation, by ſubjecting the Jews to the 
impolitions of thoſe who lived according to differ- 
ent rules and meaſures, which they therefore conſi- 
dered as a violation of the inſtitutions of their fore- 
fathers, rather than a puniſhment to thoſe who were 
found to have offended. Such puniſhment was 
avoided in our original laws, which ordains that 
the felon ſhould make a fourfold reſtitution; or, if 
inſolvent, ſhall be ſold; but not to ſtrangers, nor 
into perpetual ſlavery; and at the end of ſeven years 
diſcharged. This new law was conſtrued as a de- 
liberate contempt, in Herod, againſt an eſtabliſhed 
practice and diſcipline not becoming a king, but an 
unjuſt and oppreſſive tyrant, a character to which 
he again expoſed himſelf by carrying the penalty 
into Execution. 


Herod about this time made a voyage to Italy, to 
pay his court to the emperor, and enquire into the 
circumſtances and ſituation of his ſons, who had 
been ſent to Rome to finiſh their education, where 
he had the happineſs to find them accompliſhed in 
the different branches of polite literature. He was 


received with ſingular honour by Cæſar, who deli- 
vered to him the young princes in a much more im- 
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proved ſtate than he received them. They were tall 
and gracetul in figure, affable and winning in con- 
veriation and deportment; ſo that it might be ſaid, 
the endowments of their minds were not inferiorto 
their perſonal accompliſhments. 


Having paid his reſpects to the emperor, and had 
leave to depart, Herod returned to Jeruſalem with 
his ſons, where they no ſooner arrived, than they 
attracted the admiration of the mulritude, as youths 
poſſeſſed of every quality that could adorn their 5 
clevated rank and ſtation. But they were objects ,, 
of envy to Salome, the king's ſiſter, and the whole 
party, who had raiſed calumniating reports 10 &- 
fect the deſtruction of Mariamne. Indeed, they be- 
held them with awful dread, as inſtruments whom 
Providence had raiſed up to revenge the death ot 
their mother, and made this apprehenſion a motive 
to ſcandalous reports againſt them. They gave it 
out that they would never endure the converviation 
of their tather, after imbruing his hands inthe mur- 
der of their innocent mother. They ſuppoled that 
ſlanderous inſinuation was the moſt effectual means 
of prejudicing the father againſt the ſons, and ac- 
cordingly practiſed it with all the art and ſubtlety 
thatenvy and malice could poſſibly ſuggeſt; hoping. 
in the reſult, ſo to work upon the mind of Herod, 
as to deſtroy that natural atfe&tion which is the bas 
of all the ties of conſanguinity, as well as of rec! 
procal duty and regard, 


CH AP: 
Herod marries his ſons. Pays a vifit to Aegrifps 


HE artful deſign of Salome, and her party, had 
not yet prevailed on Herod, ſo as to WINE" n 
his paternal affection and confidence from his 107% 
to whom he continued to behave with his uſual Obe 
neſs and cordiality, without any reſerve or ſuſpicleb. 
His firſt concern was to form princely alliances - 
them, by marrying Ariſtobulus to Berenice, © 
daughter of Salome; and Alexander to Glaphy'* 
the daughter of Archclaus, king of Capp? 
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When Herod had diſpatched theſe affairs, he te- 
ceived intelligence that Marcus Agrippa had left 
Italy, and was gone into Alla, where he therefore 
immediately repaired, with a generous tender of all 
refpect and fervice, and carneſtly intreated of him 
the honour of a vilit. Agrippa complying with 
his requeit, Herod, on his part, omitted nothing 
that could contribute to the entertainment of his 
noble guet. He ſhewed him all the ſtately edifices 
that hc had lately erected or repaired, carrying him 
to Scballe, the port of Cetarca, and the forts of 
Alexandrion, Herodion, Hyrcania, &c. where he 
treared him and his retinue with the utmolt iplen- 
dor and magniſicence. After this tour he conduct- 
ed him to the city of Jerulalem, where he was re- 
ceived, by the whole multitude, with all the accla- 
mations and pomp of a ſolemn feſtival. Agrippa, 
upon this occaſion, made an oblation of an heca- 
tomb, and teatted the people in the molt ſumptuous 
manner. His journey and entertainment afforded 
lim lo much pleature and ſatisfaction, that he was 
deſirous of protracting the viſit; but the winter ap- 
proaching, and thoſe teas being dangerous, he was 
under a ncceſſity of returning to Ionia, tor which he 
took hisdeparture, laden with preſents and honours. 


r . 


Herod reviſits Agrippa, and many offices of friendſbip 
paſs between them. 


_FAVING paſſed the winter at 22 Herod 
made another voyage, on the opening of the 
{pring, to viſit Agrippa, who, according to intelli— 
gence received, was gone upon a campaign towards 
the Boſphorus. He embarked for Leſbos, with 
expectation of meeting him there; but, atter he 
paſicd Rhodes and Coos, he was driven, by con- 
trary winds; upon the ifle of Chios, where he was 
detained for lome days. During the courſe of this 
voyage, he had many viſits made him, which he re- 
turned in a {uicable manner; and oblerving, on his 
ſhort ſtay upon this iſland, that ſeveral public 
buildings lay yet in ruins ever ſince the Mithridatic 
war, for want of money to repair them, he gave 
them credit tor a ſum ſufficient to accompliſh the 
work, with an expreis charge to put it hand, and 
liniſh it as ſoon as poſſible. 


Upon the change of wind, Herod ſailed to Mi- 
tylene, and then to Byzantium; and hearing that 
Agrippa had already paſted the Cyanecan rocks, he 
tollowed him with the utmoit ſpeed, and joined him 
at Sinope, a city of Pontus, at a juncture that 
Agrippa had no expectarion of ſuch aſſiſtance. This 
interview was equally agreeable to both parties, and 
reciprocal tokens of friendſhip paſſed between them. 
In tine, they ſeemed to be actuated by the fame 
views, With reſpect both to enterprize and paſtime. 
When Agrippa had diſpatched his affairs in Pontus, 
he took his way upon rhe return over land; ſo that 
they paſſed through Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, and 
the Greater Phrygia to Epheſus, and — wy by lea, 
to Samos. Herod diſplayed many inſtances of ge- 
nerolity during tlie paſſage, as well as of the great 
power and influence he had with Agrippa, whoſe 
tavour he had conciliated in the higheſt degree. 
All became interceſſion with him in Behalf of the 
People of Hium, againſt whom he had been high- 
1y 1incenled; and paid arrears, which were due from 
the people of Chios, to the emperor, provided them 
many privileges, and rendered them, in divers par- 
ticulars, the moſt eſſential ſervices. 


HAP. IV. 


Aerippa, et the inſtance of Herod, 
Prepailing argume 
of lomia, in favour 
aud aſſures them of 


i and through the 
i of Nicolaus againſt the natives 

' the Jews, confirms their laws, 
Protection. 


W 7 HEN Agrippa and Herod arrived in Ionia, 


a great multitude of, Jews, of that province, 


Rs | n | 
UIICEU the opportunity of laying before them 


5 


exemptions granted them by the Romans. He 
delirous ot uling his influence in behalf of the 


JEWS. 


the injuries they had ſuſtained from tlie natives, in 
the infringement on their laws and worſhip, their 
depriving them of the money they uſed to tend to 
Jerulalem, torcing them to bear arms, and pay pub- 
lic dutics out of their ſubſiſtence money, and all 
this contrary to common taith, and the liberties and 


OF THI 


Herod, 


Jews upon this intereſting occaſion, prevailed with 
Agrippa to grant them a hearing; and procured 
them one Nicolaus, an advocate of moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed abilities, and his molt intimate triend, tor their 


counlel. 


At a court called upon the occaſion, 


Agrippa himſelt being preſent, together with a 
bench of Romans of great rank, Nicolaus thus 
opened and enlarged upon the cauſe of the Jews: 
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as you found us before to receive them. 


* Whither, moſt illuſtrious Agrippa, ſhould the 
miſerable and oppreſſed fly for ſanctuary and re- 


2 


Pleading of 


Nicolaus in 


lief, but to thole princes that are able to protect behalf of 
and relieve them? This is the caſe of your hum- We es. 


ble ſupplicants; and we muit preſume to appeal 
from your authority to your juitice, in a full con- 
fidence of your royal goodnels: ior we have no- 
thing more to deſire at preſent, than the poſſeſ- 
ſion and enjoyment of what you yourſelves have 
granted us already, and which our tcllow-lub- 
jects are now endeavouring to take from us. It 
the tavours we enjoy be great, we doubt not bur 
you will now think us as worthy to retain them, 
It the 
benefit be ſmall], it reflects upon your honour to 
imagine that you are not able to make it good. 
Neither is this a greater injury to us, than it is an 
indignity to yourſelves, in the contempt of your 
judgment, and in the diſappointment of your 
pious intentions. If it were put to theſe very 
people, whether they would rather part with their 
lives, or with their laws, cuſtoms, diſcipline, 
{acrifices, teſtivals, &c. in honour of their God, 
] think, with ſubmiſſion, that we may ſafely an- 
{wer for them, they would chuſe the former. It 
is a common thing to take up arms for religion : 
and what is the great bleſſing of the peace and 
treedom the world enjoys under the Roman em- 
pire, but that every man may live and worſhip 
after his own way? What pretence is there for 
people to impoſe that upon others, which they 
will not ſubmit to themſelves? As if it were not 
all one whether we hinder another man from do- 
ing his duty, or neglect our own. It is a thing 
farther to be conſidered, that there is no city, 
people, or nation, extant, that does not depend 
on the adminiſtration, and the power of Rome, 
tor all the happineſs they can pretend to? Will 
any thinking man deem it his intereſt to fruſtrate 
your bounties, when every man living, ſome way 
or other, will be a loſer by it? Our enemies are 
not aware, that while they labour to invalidate 
our rights, they deſtroy their own: tor why ſhould 
the ſame conceſſions be good to them, and void 
to us; and that ineſtimable privilege among the 
reſt, of living at eaſe and liberty, under the pro- 
tection of the Roman emperors, while ſeveral 
other nations lie groaning in a ſtate of ſervitude, 
at the mercy of rigorous kings? Neither 1s ours, 
at the beſt, a condition to be envied: for, as to 
other matters, we defire nothing more than a 
common ſhare of advantage with the reſt of our 
fellow ſubjects, provided we may but be allow- 
ed to worthip God after the manner of our fore- 
fathers; which, as it is innocent in itſelf, on the 
one hand, ſo it is for the ſervice of thoſe that 
permit it on the other: tor God not only loves 
thoſe that worthip him themlelves, but thole allo 
who encourage the worſhip of him in others. 
What is there in our Way of holy offices that any 
moderate man can take offence at? or, in truth, 
that is not, in all reipects, agreeable to piety and 
juitice? We make no difficulty of owning the 
rules of our lives and proteſſion. The Seventh 
Day is a day of reſt from all our labours, and a 
day that we fet apart for the fludy of the law, 
as a diſcipline that much conduces to the recti- 
tying oi our manners. Now theſe cuſtoms are 
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© not only blamclefs in themſelves, even upon the 
« {tricticit examination of them, but venerable 
« ven for their antiquity, (all cavils to the con- 
© trary notwithitanding); io that there can be no 
„ Cauſe tor controverting the authority of laws 
* that have ſtood the tejt of to many ages. The 
© jnjurics we complain of are thele: they lacrile- 
© ouſly make ſeizures of monies dedicated to 
« holy ulcs. 1 hey impoſe taxes upon people that 
„ guzht, in right, to pay none. They hurry them 
© up and down to courts of juilice, and other com- 
mon attendancies, upon our days of folemaity 
© and religious worſiip; and tor no other end but 
© ty turn our picty and devotion to corn; and 
« thele practices they know to be unwarrantable 
c and cautclels, Your wildom conlults indifte- 
ce rently the common welfare of all your people, in 
© the promoting of peace, and the preventing ot 
„ feuds. It is againit theſe injuries, moſt EXCENent 
Agrippa, that we crave to be relicved; and that 
« we may be allowed the lame liberty hereafter, 
ce that we have enjoyed heretofore; and that our 
« adyerlaries may have no more advantage over us, 
« than we pretend to over them. We take this to 
« bejuitice, not only in the reaſon ot the thing, but 
« in the right which your goodreels has given us to 
« it, by declaring, in our tavour; to which purpole 
&« there are, at this day, to be ſcen in the capitol, 
© ſeveral decrees of the ſenate, in tables of brals, 
„ ſor its perpetual memory. Theie monumental 
« records were undoubiedly grounded upon the 
« experiment of our faith and loyalty to the ſtate. 
©« Bufide, that rhe obligation would be yet ſacred 
©« and inviolable, even without any antecedent me- 
crit on our part; for your gencroſity hath been 
« ever ſo far trom leſſening or revoking the boun- 
© ties you have once beitowed (and that not only 
© to us, but to all) that 1t hath been your practice 
© rather to amplify and enlarge them, even beyond 
< every thought and expectation, as I could give 
e in{tances abundantly, if time would permit. 
Hut not to value ourſelves too much upon our own 
„ ſervices, let our royal maſter's friendly offices 
& ſpeak tor us. Where did he ever fail, to the ut- 
„ termolt of his power, to oblige your nation? 
« las not his faith and zeal for your intereſt been 
* tried over and over? Has he not made the ad- 
„ vancing ot your honour his buſineſs and his 
« ſtudy? Were your affairs ever in any difficulty, 
and he not eſpoule them as his own? So that if it 
were but tor our king's fake, we might pretend 
to {ome lort of conlideration. We muit not for- 
get the {ervices of his father Antipater, nor- the 
© reintorcement or two thouland auxiliaries, that 
he brought to Czlar in Egypt, where his beha- 
© viour was ſo ſignally brave, and ſo much to the 
© advantage of the empire, that he had the repu- 
tation ot being not inferior to any commander, 
either at {ca or land, for conduct and courage. 
© We might appeal to the glorious preſents that 
© Cwelar made him, or rather to the letters recom- 
„ mendatory that he wrote to the ſenate, in his ta- 
* vour, upon this occalion, by which he obtained 
* tor him the privilege or a citizen of Rome, with 
* other additional honours. This ſingle argu- 
«© ment, great prince, might be ſufficient, even of 
itſelt, to evince that thole favours were at firſt 
& well beitowed, which we are now imploring may 
be confirmed. Beſide that, conſidering the pre- 
„ tent league of friendthip betwixt yourtelt and 


our royal ſovereign, we rather hope for an aug- 


mentation of your bounty, than tear any abate- 
ment of it. I might enlarge upon your holy 
„ yows and ſacrifices at Jeruſalem, the {ſplendor 
* of your entertainments, and the ſatisfaction you 
* were pleaied to own in the reciprocal exchange 
* of offices of hotpitaliry and reſpect, which were 
all evident proots of an affectionate regard, and 
* an amicable underſtanding betwixt the Jews 
* and the Romans, confirmed and ratiſied under 
* the very root of the king himſelf. Now our 
* final requeſt to the majeſty of Agrippa, and in 
* the prelence of the King of the Jews, is only this; 
that we may reap the fruits of your own boun- 
ty, without being made a prey to others.“ 
I 


a E WS 1 1 
or THE JE We Boos x. 
When Nicolaus had finiſhed his ſpeech, in vindi. 
cation of the lights of the Jews, there was no reply 
on the part of the Greeks; for it was not a matter or 


enquiry, as in a court of juitice, but a petitionary 

complaint, to prevent violence from being offered N 
to the Jews. They did not attempt to diſpute the 6 
fact. Their pretence was, that the Jews were N 
Itrangers, and would be a burthen to them; while ] 
the Jews, onthe contrary, averred, that they were not l 
ſtrangers, but a people who lived according to their \ 
own laws and cultoms, without giving offence to a 
any man. Agrippa, thus convinced that they were I; 
oppreiied, declared in their tavour, as well from if 
the juitice ot their cauſe, as rom the reſpect he hore if 
to Herod. He ſaid, he thought their requeſt ſo C 
realonable, that it it had been more extenſive, he I 
would have granted it, ſo far, at leaſt, as was con k 
ſiſtent with his duty to the ſenate and ſtate of Rome. W. Cl 
He then made this formal declaration: “I do here. C: 
* by pronounce a conſirmation of the claim the of 
** Jews make of their privileges, as ſpecified in the VV 
** repretentation of their counſel; and pledge my. o 
* {elt, that fo long as they keep themſelves within th 
the bounds of their profeſſion and diſcipline, they to 
„ ſhall not be moleſted for the future.“, With 18 
thele words Agrippa diſmiſſed the aſſembly; when Yo 
IHcrod ſtood up and made acknowledoment of the 0 
tavour, in the name of the whole Jewiſh nation Pr 
which done, he and Agrippa, after mutual ſaluta— on 
tions, took their departure from Leſbos. WO 
ple 
U}3 

CH AF; Ws ot 
| | mu 
Herod, upon his arrival at Jeruſalem, calls an offembly ket 
of the people, and gives them à relation of bis late cor 
tranjattiens in Aſia. 1 

; al 
ERO D, having taken his leave of Agrippa, Be my 
4. embarked tor Ceſarca, where, through micans «#» WI 
of tavourable winds, he landed in a ſcw days, and = rd, 
from thence immediately procteded to Jeruſalem. 4 ' bed 
As ſoon as convenient, after his arrival, he ſum- ta. dan 
moned a general aſſembly, ſtrangers as well as citi- a ance 
Zens, and laid before them a particular account of mot. 
his voyage, and the very umportant grant he had ob- was 
tained tor the Jews in Alia, by which they were ex- king 
empted from the impoſitions of the Ionians, and be a; 
tully confirmed in their ancient naticnal privileges. thei; 
He repreſented to them the leveral and great ad- mati. 
vantages they had derived from his government, it 
and pointed out that the welfare of his ſubjects was Upoz 
the grand ſpring of his actions. As a peculiar gra- Calan 


tification, he-remitted them a fourth part of their | factic 


taxes for the laſt year; a circumſtance which, added elt 7; 
to his molt agreeable repreſentation of affairs in ratio 
general, conciliated the ũniverſal eſteem of the peo- He | 

le, who, with loudeſt acclamationg; teſtified their but he 
* and molt tervently prayed tor the prolpert- Upon 

ty of their king. : matt 
: CH 
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Great diſturbances prevail in Herod's family, throug” educar 

the contrivance of Salome and Pheroras, who irritate in ord 
lum againſt his ſons Ariſtobulus and Alexander, and - hers, 


induce Antipater to endeavour to ſupplant them it dention 
the government. Herod treats the two Princes Wi dignit) 
great ſeverity, and diſcovers a SENG for Aniipa- upon u 
ter, who attends Agrippa to Rome. bringt 
| DE con 
Vould 
rod ga 
author: 
be cn ae 
lng but 


URING theſe tranſactions abroad, great do- 
meſtic animoſities prevailed at home, throug" 
the artful practices ot Salome, againſt the two young 1228 
rinces, Ariitobulus and Alexander, to whom ne 
had a mortal averſion. As ſhe had ſucceeded i her 
utmoſt wiſhes · in her calumnies upon the mothe!, 
ſhe proceeded with greater confidence in her deſign _ Ran 
upon the ſons, determined that none of her poſter * „ 
ſhould be lett alive, who might have it 1 heir 
power to revenge her death. The deſign was ca 
ried on with ſome proſpect of ſucceſs; for the N 
princes gave inſtances of a retractory behaviour oh 
wards their father, and let fall raſh words, expre® of 


Which | 


Book XVI. 

of their reſentment at their mother's cruel trea 
ment, with threats of revenge upon thoſc who h 5 
been che authors of it. I O factions now prevail- 
ed; that ot the two Princes, and that ot Salome and 
Ph croras, the ſiſter and brother oft Hered. I hey . 
caſt the bictereſt reproaches on each other, and I: 4 
recourie to 2 Uthemeans of calumny and traduction. 
But though their hatred was equal on both lides, 
their manner ot gratity! ng 1c V W different. 1h 0 
voung prices CIC hen in their profchlion OL 
aver{ton, and the real caute 01 113 whale the others 
had rccourle to the arts of inj1: dation, and oblique 
luggeſtion. The Princes, in the heart of blood, and 
imp liclt) of their hearts, did not helitate to exe- 
crate the authors of their mother's death; but Sa- 
jome and Pheroras gratified their malice by Provo- 
king them to extravagant excl; amations, in order to 
entuare them. They ſaid they dccimeq it the high. 
eit. honour to be the {ons ot {uch a mother, inſiſting 
on it that ſhe was bately murdered. This expretſion 
was a futhcient ground tor calunmy, as it would 
bear a conſtruè don of deliberating a revenge with 
their own hands. I hcic anmolites now became the 
topic Ol converlation chroughout the city; and, as 
15 uiual upon uc [1 Conte its 33 che — e inexpe rieche OT the 
vouths was admitted as A Þ alli ation of the warmth 
of their EXPreSiondy which Salome a rttully 1m - 
* * ed to her own PUFPUICS. 0 hey WCI C ny deeply 
tied ted with the death oi their mother, chat they 
would frequently exclaim,“ That, next to the de- 
plorable tate of that unhappy princeſs, they looked 


Ol all others, in the neceſſity ot aſſociating with 
murderers, and, in ſome meaſure, becoming YDarta- 
kers of rhe crime, by communicating . {1th che 
company,“ 


Theſe diſorders increaſed greatly; and the king's 
ablence had afforded opportunities tor fomcnting 
the animoſities that prevailed between the partics. 

When the king returned, and addrefled the multi- 
tude upon the occaſion, Pheroras and Salome drop- 
! bed, words, infinuating chat his life might be in 
danger, as the young DrINCes openly vowed venge- 
1c on the authors and abettors of the death of their 
mother. They added another circumſtance, which 
was, that their hopes were fixed on Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia, by whoſe means they might 
itted to an audience of Cæ 
their accuſations 18 inf their tather. This infor— 
mation alarmed Herod, and the more fo, becauſe 
it was confirmed by the aſſurance of many others. 
Upon this occalion, he could not but reflect on the 
calamities that had heretofore been the reſult of 
taciion in his tamily, and deprived him of his dear- 
elt triends, and molt beloved wife. Theſe conlide- 
ens almoſt reduced him to a ſtate of deſpair. 

He l. ac been fortunate abroad beyond expectation; 
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- TI e had been no leſs miſerable at home; ſo that, 
up: ballance of the extremes, it became to him 
m 0 or doubt, whether or not he might have 


been | oy ier in a private ſtation, which could not 
have! ubjected him to either. 
Fi, this tate of anxious PC plex: ty it appeared to 
11 -EXPEC ent to introduce a 10n, Wh nn he had 
caucared privately, into the gay circle of the court, 
in order to de eprets his haughty and inſolent bro- 
Flis name v. = Antipater. He had no in- 
tention, ar that time, of a :dvancing him to the firſt 
dignity; ; but | had rec ourſe to thoſe n me ans, as a 2 
1.0 che On 
ring them to 
be 1 5 that, 
WOUY not want a ſuce N With this view He- 
rod gave "Ai nt!patcr the countenance of truſt and 
Wthority and; pal him ſuch honours as if he had 
bee 1 4 acku: My a pointed tothe ſucceſſion, not doubt- 
ing but, by theſe n 1cans, to bring his ſons to an ac- 
know? ie datnent of t er duty, 1 he event, however, 
, Prove: | othe Eg . for they reſented 1 it as the higheſt 


„ thers. 


{ob WE rea alon, 


ut ind 1:Ly and, inſtead of a check, it became a pro- 
| \ntipater was both ſhrewd and ambi- 
tous; jo that when he had once attained to this de- 
cc ol elevation, and began to form towering proſ- 
1 As, he was determined to purtue the path into 


To that end 


york iT on. 


Mich his father had conducted him. 
No. T2. 


upon their own C:rc umitances to be molt miſerable: 


ar, and to preter 
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OF THE 
he exerted every effort of 
brothers in the affection of their iataer, WIS 
credulous and open to his artthces, that he gane 1 
his point to his utmoil wiſh, and wrought in him 
an averiion,, that daily £ „re tg e and mor impla * 
cable. Is whole aim was to keep Up chis alicna- 
tion in the breait of his father, and, at the fame 
time, evade ſulpicion with retpect to him! elf; 
that he employed tuch inttrut nts as 
would work hon the Credulity © f the King, as well 
as obyi IaLC 4 dilcov cry of the ohiet A8ent. 


| SYTP 
he 1X C 


Antipater now had ſuch an aſcendancy, t many 
of the firſt rank paid court to him, as the road to bie- 
ferment; while the whole delign was coined Unger 
pretext of zeal tor the tervice of Herod. The plot 1 
being revealcd to a junto of conhdents, they too i 

advantag e of the heat of paſtion W hich the voun? 
princes could not ſuppreſs, and which tranfportea 
them, beyond all boun: ds of reaſon * moderation, 
1 burits OT tea ns, mordinate EXClaim: ns; and 
e ſeyereſt remonſtrances, on the intuiterable inju— 
ries they had fut! ained; as well as poſitive accuta- 
tions of their father with palpable injuſtice to them. 
Such ſallies of paſſion, with their outrageous etects, 
were all n \inutcly oblerved by theie incendtar! es, 
who, to widen the breach, reprctented them in 10 
exaggcrated a light, as to exaſperate the king fo 
highly, that, in order to avenge himiclt on Alcxan- 
der an 10 Ariltc bulus, he heaped more honours on 
Antipater, who, at length, prevailed with him to 
admit his mother to court, and give him recommen- 
datory letters to Car, highly conduc ve to his cre- 
dit and advantage. Upon Agrippa's return to 
Rome, after ten years adminiſtration in Alia, Hie- 
rod ſailed from Judæa, accompanied by Antibater 
only, to complime nt and prelent him with Many 
valuable preſents. When they parted, he obtumed 
of Agrippa permiſſion tor his ſon to attend him to 
Rome, and a promiſe of 1ntrodt ing him to Celar. 
This partiality was ſhewn to Antipater, to point 
out to his brothers their father's reſolution of cur- 
ting them oft trom the tucceliion. 


C:2%-A- EN Hs 
Alexand:c: 


Herod exhibits an accuſatton againſt Bi 's ſons, 
and Ariſtobulus, bef, ore Ceſar. 


NTIPATERYs voyage to Rome, w. th the ſanc- 
tion of recommendatory letters from the king 


his father, greatly tended to his honour and interctt. 


His only ſource of diſquict arole from his being de- 
prived, by a remote f1ruatt; on, o the opportunitie 3 
he had of perpetually circulating lis Calumniating 
reports to the prejuclicc of his brothers. His chict 
tcar was, leſt his tather 0 ꝛould be wrought Upon to 
change his mind, and thereby induced to act with 
more moderation towards the children of Marianne. 
To prevent this as much as potible, he maintaincd 
an epiſtolar correſpondence with his father, and 
thereby nk opportunities of inſinuating the anzi- 
ety under which he labourcd tor his lafety though 
his real motive was to prelerve in his mind, "the an- 
tipathy he had cauſed him 3s conceive a%ainſt his 
brothers. But notwithſtanding he was incenſe 1 in 
the higheſt degree againſt Alex ander and Ariſtobu- 
lus , by the arttul practices of their brother Antipa- 
ter „ Icrod thought it molt prudent, before he pro- 
ceded too raſh uy, to go to Rome, and there openly 
exhibit an acculiat! on againſt his ions bejore C lar. 
In his way he happene 4 to mect with the ernperor at 
the city of Aquileta, and having obtained 1 
in form, preferred an accuſation againſt em in 
terms to the following effect, ſtating to "Ceeſi ar; 
„That he had not only made him maiter on his 
* ſons? deſtiny, but that the very laws of the Jews 
* declared, that, if a fon was accuted by his ba- 
“rents, and they put their hands upon his head, 
all who were preleat ſhould ſtone him, and pur 
„ him to death; and theretore, though might 
„ treat his ſons in this manner, after the crimes 
of which they ſtood convicte d, yet he chole ra- 
ther to have their opinions ay on the matter, not 
doubring but that they would join with hi m in 
Biving an example to future ages, ot that jus 
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& ſeverity, which ought to be ever uſed upon un- 
„ natural children.“ 


254 


This was the main point of accuſation brought 

by Herod againſt his ſons, who, during the time of 

The princes his 1pPeaKing, were ſo affected, as to burſt involunta- 
are muchaf- rily into tears. I hough they were conſcious of their 


fected by innocence, yet, being accuied by their father, they 
ther's accu- Were ſenſible of the neeeflity of exculpating them- 
ſation, ſelves trom the crime alledged againlt them, or re- 


maining under the cenſure that had been brought 
upon them by means equally fallacious and wicked, 
Cælar, oblerving their contuſion, and that the re- 
luctance with which they proceeded on their defence, 
did not ariſe from conicwus guilt, but the preva- 
lence of modeſt diffidence, was diſpoled to judge 

4 with candour of their caule, as was, indeed, the 
Whole aſſembly prelent. 


Fr. 


Alexander”s defence. The princes are acquitted by Cæ- 
ſar. Herod calls a council at Feruſalem, and declares 
his ſucceſſor. 


T being by this time evident that they had excited 
the commileration both of Cæſar and their fa- 
ther, and that all preſent expreſſed concern tor the 
unfortunate ſituation of the young princes, they 
were emboldened to hope for the proſperous iſſue of 
an event, which, at firſt, appeared ro them replete 
with the greateſt diſaſter. Alexander, the elder, 
therefore, thus addrefled his father upon the ſubject 
of the charge : 


Alexander's 
addreſs and 
delence, 


* We cannot, Sire, but take it for a clear evi- 
* dence of your good intentions towards us, that 
* you have brought us to this place, betore to great 
and juſt a judge, and ſo gracious a prince, for 
the deciſion of our cauſe, without employing 
either your regal, or your paternal, power, over 
your own children and people. But, in reterring 
us to Rome, by way of appeal to Cæſar, it is 
given us maniteſtly to underitand, that you have 
a deſire and purpoſe to preſerve us; for men do 
not uſe to carry thole to temples and altars that 
they intend to deſtroy. Yet, after all this, as an 
aggravation ot our misfortune, we are conſcious 
to Gurſelves, that we are not worthy to live, if we 
had but done any thing that looks like diſloyalty 
or ingratitude towards ſo good a father; and we 
had much rather die innocent, than ſurvive the 
icandal of iuch a fuſpicion. It Providence ſhould 
enable us to deiend the truth, the proof of our 
innocence will be a much greater comfort to us, 
chan the deliverance ot our perſons; but if ca- 
lumay ſhould prevail, alite, under thoſe infamous 
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deaths. The pretext of an ambitious defign upon 
the government, is weil accommodated'to the in- 
ordinate paſſions ot young men; and the inſtance 
of our unlortunate mother furniſhes more colour 
tor ic. But whole caſe, 1 beleech you, Sire, may 
not this be as well as ours; and why may not the 
children of all other princes, under our Circum- 
Hanccs, be charged with the lame delign, it ſuſpi- 
cion thall paſs tor a proof? For here is only an 
invidious accuſadion, without the leaſt ſhadow of 
evidence, or ſo much as a probability to ſupport 
it. Why 1s not the poiſon itſelf, or the accom- 
plices and inſtruments of the practice, produced? 
Where are the conſpirators, the conſpiracy, the 
* brivery, or the detamatory letters? But the whole 
itory, in line, is toundedon invention and flander, 
without any countenance to give it credit. A di- 
vided court, it is true, is a great misfortune; but 
the hope ot preterment, which you are pleated to 
call the reward of virtue, proves oiten an incen— 
tive to all ſorts of wickedneſs. Nay, we inſiſt ſo 
tar upon our integrity, that we dety the whole 
earth to diſprove it. As tor {candals, there is no 
_ 
| 


* 
* 


eruling them, where the ear is open to the ca- 
It we have 


umny, and deaf to the defence. 


circumſtances, would be worſe than a thouſand 
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JE WS. | Rook Ay. 
** talked at large, it was not meant againſt yourſelf 
** but againit your talc-brarers. It we have paj. 
fſionately lamented the lols of our dear mother, jr 


book XV 
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*© was not purely tor the death itſelt, but out of non 
cal to the honour of her memory, which we found need: Cl 
_ | 
blaſted where ſhe leaſt delerved ic. And to what dan. ver 
** end again ſhould we aſpire to the government in of 
the lite-time of our father? For, if we already bot 
** enjoy the honours belonging to the royal tamil, ver 
** (as clicCtually we do,) what have we farther i; wh 
0 ltruggle for? Or, it we are at preſent barred of LO C 
„ our right, may we not preſume to with and hope dig 
* for it? Can it be imagined that the murderers hin: 
* in ſuch an inſtance, ſhould ever ſet up tor ſuccel. ove 
* f{ors, when fea and land, after ſo flagitious a 
« yillainy, would conſpire againſt them? He. . 
* would it conſiſt with the piety of the ſubject, or _— e 
with the religion of the country, to ſet up parti. +a 44 X 
«-cides tor Kings; and to lee the holy temple, that Es 
*© you yourſelf erected to the great God, prophancd 4 
by the baſeſt of aſſaſſins? Or, all other conſidera. 2 
tions apart, how can any man think to deſiroy on 
* Herod, the emperor yet living, and not fall un- * 
* der the power and juſtice of Cæſar? Now, if King 
*« there appears nothing againſt us, upon any colour. ir y 
able pretence, where is the ground of the accula- Aka 
© tion that expoles us for ſuch impicus wretches ? c 18 
As to the death of our mother, it is conſidera- A | 
tion to make us rather cautious than cutrageous. Guts 
© We might multiply words; but there is no need Juda 
* of excuſing a thing that never was done; where- mb 
„fore, we have only to beg of the mighty Cætar, the ti 
and at preſent our qovereign judge, that, it you "Tp eV 
can, in your conicience, diſcharge us of any far- aretarnto UPON 
ether ſuſpiclon for the future, we may be allowed Ita, ad- Ipeec 
% to hve, how miſerable foever: for what can be es the and + 
* more grievous than to he under the imputation, lowel 
« even though tallely, of the molt horrid of crimes? ed the 
* But if you go on ſuſpecting us, the torments of his ſu 
* our own thoughts will put a period to our exiſt- and / 
* ence without your help: for we are not ſo fond order. 
of life, as to think of preſerving it to the torture eiten 
* of him from whom we received it. q cers, « 
Of || 
Cœſar who before could ſcarcely give credit to fo as the 
groſs a calumny, was greatly moved by this ſpirited c mente 
addreſs ot the young prince, which, added to the v1- de the ge 
ſible effect it had upon the countenance of Herod, ** Ml people 
during the time of delivery, confirmed him in the miſled 
opinion of an iniquitous delign. The wholejcourt, , cated « 
indeed, commiſcrated the caſe of the princes, and lereder 
could not avoid cenſuring the conduct of the king, the lat. 
in commencing ſo rigorous a proſecution againit quent 
them. In fine, from the improbability of the charge, innova 
and their concern for the lives of two moſt pro- 
miſing youths, they determined to interpoſe moſt 
trenuoully in their behalf. The princes continue 
in a ſtate of dejection, anxiouſly waiting the dect- 
{ton of the cale, while the king diſcovered the ut- en 1 
molt contuſion, both in vilage and geſture; nll, at inſtit: 
length, Czlar, having duly attended to what had cri 
paſſed, delivered it as his opinion,“ That, although Per pe. 
the tons were entirely innocent of the charge al. ; 
* ledged againſt them, yet they were cenſurable in | | III 
having given their father any ſuſpicion of the A i 
- probability of the calumniating reports that had _ IC twe 


heacquitted them; and exhorte q the father to baniſh 


all groundleſs ſuſpicion, and admit them to former the diffe 
favour and confidence, as the only means of eſta- Darts, fe 
bliſhing his and their preſent and future proſperity. cers, an 
After this declaration and admonition, a ſignal was fu mole dey 
given to the brothers to approach the imperial ſeat, =» ne colle 
near which ſtood Herod. They advanced with ſuch c. Witther 
becoming grace and modeſty, and were abour to caſt Th: 

themſelves at their father's fect, with moſt dutitul "Ari 
ſubmiſſion, when, with all paternal affection, be 5 
embraced them alternately, and gave every proof -very hf 
of the molt perfect reconciliation. The ſurprize ot <a Be, 


this unexpected encounter drew tears of joy from 


the whole aſſembly, when, after mutual ſalutation, CY 

and the moſt dutiful acknowledgment ro Auguſtus, wif ie 
Herod and the princes took their departure, toe, for; 111 0 
ther with Antipater, who hypocritically pretende Italy pe” 
to rejoice at this recoaciliation. | nts; 10 


During 
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During the four laſt days they abode at Rome, 
Mut! pte: Nerod preſented Cæſar with three hundred talents, 
ſents be as he was then exhibiting public ipectacles and 
_— Cxlar, in requital, beſtowed upon him halt the re. 
(au. venue of the copper-mincs in Cyprus, and the charge 
of the other half, together with other honourable 
bounties and commiflions. With retpect to his go- 
vernment, he letr it in his own power to appoint 
which of his ſons he pleated tor his luccelior, or 10 
to diſtribute that each ot them might partake of the 
dignity : but declared he would by no means permit 
him to deprive himſelf, during lite, ot the power 

over his kingdom, or over his ions, 


Having adjuſted theſe affairs, Herod returned, 
The rbel- accompanied by his three tons, to Judza. During 
vous 114” his ablence, great part of his dominions about 1 ra- 
©. Cchon had revolted; but were reduced to ſubmiſſion, 
by the vigilance and activity ot his leveral gover- 
nors and officers, civil and military. Herod, and 
his ſons, touching, upon their return, at Elcuſa, 
a city in the diſtrict of Cilicia, they met with Ar- 
chelaus, king of Cappadocia, who received them 
kindly, and dilcovered the utmoſt plealure in find: 
ing a reconciliation was happily effected, and that 
Alexander, who had married his daughter, was ac- 
quitted of the accuſation brought againit him. 
Atter a reciprocal exchange of 1talutations and pre- 
lents, the two kings parted, and Herod let out for 
Juda, whither, upon his arrival, he called an al- 
jembly ot the people in the temple, where he related 
the tranlactions which had paſſed during his jour- 
i hey, enumerated the particular honours conterred 
lente Upon him by Cætar, and, at length, directed his 
ira, a4- {ſpeech tothe adinonition ot his ſons, exhorting them, 
> Ut and the people in general, from the highelt to the 
©. lowelt degree, to live in concord. He then intorm- 
ed the multitude, that he appointed his ſons to be 
his ſucceſſors, Antipater firit, and then Alexander 
and Ariltobulus, the ſons of Mariamne, in their 
order. During, his hte, he claimed all duty and 
eſteem, as lovercign, from his own family, his offi- 
cers, civil and military, and all ranks and degrees 
of lubjects. Theſe he enforced, and recommended 
as the only effectual means to promote good govern- 
ment on the part of the prince, and conlequently 
the general happineſs and proſperity of prince and 
people. Having ſpoken to this purport, he dil- 
miſled the aſſembly. The ſentiments he communi - 
cated coincided with the opinion of ſome, but dit- 
iered much with that of others, who looked upon 
the late contention amongſt his ſons, and the ſubſe- 
quent tranſactions, as introductory of miſchievous 
{NNOVALIONS, 
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. 
en the finiſhing of the building of Ceſarea, Herod 


njrituies games in hencur of Auguſitts. Builds and 
garn many places, and performs divers actions to 
*, 2. 4; 


* 1875 be #44 4+ . 
4 CEUBIE HIS WCHIOTY. : 


1 
=” | city of Ceſarea was now finiſhed in the 
| 1 tenth year from laying the foundation of it, 
. inc twenty-cighth of Herod's reign, and the 192d 
' VIyMpiad. I he moſt ſumptuous preparations were 
made for its dedication z the molt expert maſters in 
the dillecrent entertainments were engaged from all 
Lets, lach as muſicians, ſwordſmen, wreſtlers, ra- 
cers, and the like, who were to exhibit, with the ut- 
mote cexterity, in their ſeveral profeſſions. In ſhort, 
»e collected entertainments in all their variety, 


cher Exhibited at Rome, or in other places. 


. This feſtival was inſtituted to the honour of 

--U29tus Crelar, and, becauſe it was to be repeated 
VS . j ' 1 

every fifth year, it was called, in the Roman lan- 


2— Zuage 77227729 , * . 
Tents CO710710% quinguennale, It was attended with 
Mg ME EXPENCE to the King, in contributing mag- 
LiTICEC 2 


"cent curioſities to its pomp, collected, at any 
. e quarters: to add to which, Julia, the 
Far Ar, lent great part of her molt valuable 
. dare trom Rome, with the choiceſt rarities of 
way, eſtimated at the value of five hundred ta- 
-2ts; ſo that nothing was wanted to compleat its 
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ſplendor. This grand ſpectacle was attended by 
an innumerable concourſe of people from all quar- 
ters; and ambailadors, from divers potentatcs, te- 
lorted to it out of compliment to Herod, who were 
all entertained at the King's charge, with the cu— 
rious ſpectacles by day, and tumpruous feats at 
night; ſo that he acquired the reputation Ct a mott 
mag2nanmous and generous friend. In every 11- 
{tance of this extraordinary exhibition, his ambition 
was to echple the glory of all thoſe that had core 
betore; anc it is related that Caviar and Agri 


been heard to lay, *©* 
1 * 


ac 

he dominions ot Herod 
were too little for the greatnets ot his joul.“ 

After the ceremony of this feſtival, Herod applied 
himſelf to the building of another city, upon a Herod 
plain called Capharlaba, a ſpot of ground agice— 
ably ſituated tor the convenience Of wood and wa- 
ter, and a plantation of moit curious trees. this 
town he called Antipatris, trom his father Antipa— 
ter. He built, upon another tvotof grœund by en 
Jericho, a dehght: ul ſcat, which he called Cypron, 
trom the name of his mother. IIe allo dedicated 
leveral monumental ſtructures to the honour of 1:'s 
beloved brother 7halael; as frit a tower in the city 
itſelf, not inferior, in ſtrength and magnitude, to 
that of Pharos, in Alexandria, to which he gave the 
name of Phaſael. After this he erected a town upon 
the north-{ide of the valley of jericho, which he 
called by the ſame name, wherevy he rendered the 
country more truittul through the cultivation of 
the inhabitants he introduced, who were called 
Phalachtes. Ic would be endleis to enumerate the 
benefits he conierred on cities both in Syria and 
Greece, and all the places through which he pailed 
in the courſe ot his tour, He amply ſupplicd what— 
ever could contribute tothe relict ot their neceſſitics, 
and the advancement of their public works; nor 
did they want moncy to ſupport chem on the failure 
of their revenues. 
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ral cities. 
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loteignets. 


But, as the moſt magnificent and illuſtrious of all 
his undertakings, he rebuilt, at his own particular Rebuild 


* Y |; » } the ten 918 
charge, the temple of Apollo, at Rhodes, and be- fe 
{towed upon the inhabitants a great number of | 


lents of ſilver for the repairs of their fleet. Ile ex- 
pended a vaſt ſum in the repair and finiſhing of fſe— 


age Particular 
He recovered the reputation of intances of 
. . . 1 41s 15 
the Olympic games, which were in a low fate, .““ 
through want of money to !upport them, appointed 


revenues for their MAaneicenance, and rendered them 
more venerable as to iacrifices and pompous CY 


= 
*% 4a 


ences; ſo that, on account of his great liberality, 
e was declared, in their inſcriptions, to be a perpc- 

tual director ot the games. 
already related concerning 


For what has bee g Hero“, 

the tranſactions of Herod, his character muſt ap- ver 
ear extremely diverſified, It we have reſpect to temper. 
his magnificence and hberality, it will be impoſſibie 

to deny that he was of a beneſicent diſpoſition. But 

if, on the other hand, we advert to the puniſhmenr 

he inflicted, and the injuries ke ofiered, not only to 

his ſubjects, but his ncareſt relations, we mult con- 

teſs that he was dead to the feelings of humanity. 

Upon this view of things, his very nature may ſcem 

to many, a contradiction in iticli; but I mutt difter 

from that opinion, and conclude, tit the actions 
above-mentioned, ſprang from one and the fame 
principle. Being a man ambitious of honour, he 
was induced to be magnificent, wherever there ap- 
peared any hopes of preſent reputation, or future 
memorial. As his profuſion exceeded his income, 
he became burthenſome to his ſubjects; for his en- 
ormous expences could not be ſupported by julttf. 
able meaſlures. He was conſcious of the haired he 
had incurred through his oppreſſion, as well as of 
the difficulty of appeaſing thoſe ſeditious rumulrs 
that muſt enſue there- upon, without either retrench- 
ing his diſburiemencs, or ſhortening his revenus, 
Thus circumſtanced, he endeavourec to render the 
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will of his ſubjects conducive to his emolument. ! 
It, theretore, any ot his court was not obſequious to 
him in behaviour, or dropped the mott diſtant hint 
of any innovation in his government, they became 
the objects ot his vengeance, and, though his very 
kindred and friends, were perſecuted with relent- 
lets cruelty. T his aroſe from a boundleſs ambition 
of being honoured; as did the monuments he ercct- 
ed to Clar, Agrippa, and other illuſtrious friends; 
intimating thereby, his defire of being honoured 
himlclt in like manner, ſo that the one might be 
exemplary ot the other. T hele Cedications and ma- 
terials are repugnant to the Jewiſh laws, which pre- 
{er rectitude to glory; lo that the diſpoſition of our 
nation was not agreeable to that of the king, whoſe 
ambition it was to be flattered with ſtatues, temples, 
and other monumental honours; and, in a word, 
whole ambition was the lource and ipring of his li- 
berality ro itrangers, and his oppreſſion of his 
lubjccts. 


CHAP. * 


The Jews petition Ceſar againſt the Greeks. Copies of 
the decrees of Caſar and Agrippa in their favour. 


ill Jews who dwelt in Afia, and in Cyrene, 

in Atrica, ſuſtained, at this time, the highelt 

injuries from the Greeks, who committed depreda- 

tions on them, under pretence that they carried their 

An embaſſy money out of the country; and, in many inſtances, 
0 8 deprived them of thoſe privileges and immunities 
they held, by grant of former kings, in common 
with the reſt ot the natives. As, upon remonltrance, 

they found no redrets of grievances, they ſent de- 

putics to Ceſar, with an appeal againſt the Greeks, 

which 1o eflectually prevailed with the emperor, 

that he ſent letters to the governors of the provinces, 
enjoining them to confirm to the Jews the tull en- 
joyment of all their privileges and immunities as 
heretofore. Copies of thele letters are hereunto 
{ubjoined, as teltimonials of the favorable diſpoſi- 


tion ot the Roman emperors towards our nation. 


The decree 1. Cœlar Auguſtus, high-prieſt, and tribune 
of Auguitus “ Of the people, ordains thus: Since the nation of 
Cela. © the Jews hath been found grateful to the Roman 
* people, not only at this time, but in time paſt 
* allo, and chicfly Hyrcanus, the high-prieſt, under 
% my father Cæſar, the emperor; it leemed good to 
* me, and my counſellors, according to the ſentence 
and oath of the people of Rome, that the Jews 
© have liberty to make uſe of their own cuſtoms, 
according to the law of their fathers, as they made 
ute ot them under Hyrcanus, the high-prieſt of 
„ Almighty God; and that their ſacred money be 
not touched; but be ſent to Jeruſalem; and that 
ce it be committed to the care of the receivers at 
„ Teruialem;z and that they be not obliged to go 
* before any judge on the ſabbath-day, nor on the 
day of the preparation to it, after the ninth hour. 
** But it any one be caught ſtealing their holy books, 
or their lacred money, whether it be out of the 
„ {ynagogue, or public tchool, he ſhall be deemed 
* a lacrilegious perſon, and his goods ſhall be 
* brought into the public treaſury ot the Romans. 
« And 1 give order, that the teſtimonial which they 
have given me, on account of my regard to that 
* piety which I exercile towards all mankind, and 
bout of regard to Caius Marcus Cenſorinus, toge- 
© ther with the pretent decree, be propoled in that 
© moſt eminent place, which hath been conſecrated 
to me by the community of Aſia, at Ancyra. And 
« it any one tranſgreis any part of what is above 
„ decreed, he ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed.?? This 
was inſeribed upon a pillar in the temple of Ceſar. 


2, © Cwxlar to Norbanus Flaccus, ſendeth greet- 

ing. Le: thole Jews, how many loever they be, 

who have been uſed, according to their ancient 

cuſtom, to jend their taczed money to Jerulalem, 

= do the lame irecly.,” Theſe were the decrees of 
Klar. 
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iſtus 4e 
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2. Agrippa, allo, himſolf, wrote, after the manner 
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Agrippa, ro 


following, on behelf of the Jews. 


JEWS. 


the magiſtrates, ſenate, and people of the Ephe- 
ſians, ſendeth greeting. I will that the care and as; 
cuſtody of the tacred money, that is carried to the“ 
temple at Jerutalem, be leit to the Jews of Aſia 5 
to do with it according to their ancient cuſtom: 80 
and that ſuch as ſteal that jacred money of the 
Jews, and fly to a ſanctuary, ſhall be taken thence 
and delivered to the Jews, by the ſame law that 
lacrilegious perſons are taken thence. I have al- 
{o written to Sylvanus, the prætor, that no one 
compel the Jews to come betore a judge on the 
iabbath-day.” 
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4. Marcus Agrippa to the magiſtrates, ſenate 
and people of Cyrene, ſendeth greeting. The © 
Jews of Cyrene have interceded with me for the i... 

performance of what Auguſtus ſent orders about nu. 
to Flavius, the then prætor of Libya, and tothe 
other procurators of that province, that the ſa. 
cred money may be ſent to Jeruſalem freely, as 
hath been their cuſtom from their forefathers. - 
they complaining that they are abuſed by certain 
informers, and, under pretence of taxes, which 
were not due, are hindered from ſending them: 
which I command to be reſtored, without any di- 
minution, or diſturbance given to them. And if 
any of that ſacred money in the cities, be taken 
trom their proper receivers, I farther enjoin that 
the ſame be exactly returned to the Jews in that 
place.” 


3. Caius Norbanus Flaccus, proconſvl, to the © 
magiſtrates of the Sardinians, lendeth erecting, 
Cwzlar hath written to nic, and commanded me | 
not to forbid the Jews, how many ſocver they be, 
from aſſembling together, according to the cu, 
tom of their torelathers; nor from tending their 
money to Jeruſalem. I have therefore written 
to you, that you may know that both Cæſar and 
I would have you act accordingly.” 


6. Nor did Julius Antonius, the proconſul, write 
otherwiſe. Jo the magiſtrates, ſenate, and peo. 
+ ple of the Epheſians, ſendeth greeting. As I! 

was diſpenſing juſtice at Epheſus, on the ides of 
February, the Jews, that dwell in Aſia, demon- 
ſtrated to me, that Auguſtus and Agrippa had 
permitted them to uſe their own laws and cul- 
toms, and to offer thoſe their firſt fruits, which 
every one of them freely offers to the deity, on 
account of piety; and to carry them in a com- 
pany rogether to Jeruſalem, without diſturbance. 
They allo petitioned me, that I alſo would con- 
firm what had been granted by Auguſtus and 
Agrippa by my own ſanction. I would theretore 
have you take notice, that according to the W. 
of Auguſtus and Agrippa, I permit them to vic, 
and do according to, the cuitoms of their torc- 
tathers, without difturbance.” 


40 
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We have cited theſe inſtances and precedents, that, 
the Greeks may find, on peruſal, the honours wc? j- 
have been done us by antiquity, and the privileges, 
in point of cultom, diſcipline, and worſhip, that 
have been, from time to time, granted us by by iv 
vereign powers, even to the tolerationof our religion, 
and the ſervice of the true God. Theſe dectecs 
are alſo recorded to ſoften the prejudices which n 
deſtitute of liberality and candour, entertain ag" 
us. Nations in general, and places in particular, 7% 
change in manners and cuſtoms; but the grande 
oi nature is immutably the ſame, and extends g. 
differently to Jews, Greeks, and Barbarians. C1 


* 


Ft 


this principle our laws are formed; and 10 103% 
we maintain them ſacred, we mutt concihate ©” 
eſteem of all mankind. This affords me an oP" 
tunity of recommending candour and bercvolen-c 
to men of all perſuaſions, which, when they bfr 
will reconcile thoſe animoſities that arile 1707 ©”, 
ference of opinions, and recommend to all mant 
virtue, which is the grand and ſolid baſis ol hum? 
lociety. 
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ANTIQUITIE 


CHAP.- AT. 


Great family diſſentions enſue u Herod's ſing the 
ſeprlchre of David. Judgment 11 Ted on bis gan ds. 
q he hypocriſy of ons (odd and general fallacy of 
the king's relations. erod exerciſes the greateſt op- 
preſſions and cruelty, and is reduced to a fate of re- 
medileſs horrer. 


7EROD having laviſhed vaſt ſums inoſtentatious 
munificence, both within and without his king- 
dom, and heard that Hyrcanus, his predeceſſor, had 
opened David's ſepulchre, and taken out of it three 
thouland talents of ſilver, and that there was a much 
greater number lett behind, he derermined on mak- 
ing the like attempt. Taking, therefore, with him, 
tome of his confidents, heconveyed himſeif by night 
into the ſepulchre, but with all poſſible caution, to 
keep it from the khowledge of the boo le. He 
tound a great ſtore of rich plate and veſſels, both 
gold and ſilver, which he carried off; but was dif- 
appointed in his expeCtation of money, as it had 
been all taken away by Hyrcanus. Being defirous, 
however, ot making further ſearch, he advanced til 
he came to the very coffins in which the bodies ot 
David and Solomon were depoſited. It is ſaid, that 
two of his guards were killed by a flaſh of fire which 
burſt out of the receſs, which was interpreted as a 
judgmenton the ra{hnels ot the undertaking. Fierod 
was fo alarmed at this prodigy, that he not only 
quitted his deſign of proſecuting the ſearch, but, to 
expiate the ſacrilege in ſome meature, he erected a 
molt ſumptuous monument of marble at the mouth 
ot the ſepulchre, to bar up the entrance. 


Nicolaus, the hiſtorian of thoſe times, makes men- 
tion of this monument; but is filent as to the King's 
going down to the ſepulchre, a circumitance ſo im- 
pious and diſhonourable, that he thought it expe- 
dient to ſuppreis it. For, being cotemporary with 
the king, and writing his hiſtory under his imme- 
dliate inſpection, he was under a neceſſity of relating 
tuch circumſtances only as would tend to his honour, 
without even pointing at thoſe that would be pro- 
ductive of a contrary effect. 
was either to palliate or diſguiſe his molt notorious 
cruelties, and, in ſome inſtances, paſs them over un- 
noticed, His partiality, nay miſrepreſentation, 1s 


evident in his plauſible colouring of the murder of 


Mariamne, and the baſe indignities offered her two 
ions, under pretext of incontinency in the one, and 
a delign upon the lite of the father in the other. 
Such actions as could be admitted praiſe-worthy, he 
extolled by the molt laviſh encomiums; while thoſe 
that were highly reprehenſible, were either extenua- 
ted, or paſſed over unnoticed. *' It might be ſaid, in 
tavour of Nicolaus, tha he wrote panegyric rather 
than hiſtory; not ſo much for the information of poſ- 
icrity, as thegratificationof his patron, With reſpect 
to myſell, being nearly allied to the Aſmonean kings, 
and, on that account, attained to the dignity of the 
pricithood, it is my incumbent duty to relate mat- 
ters as I tind them, with all reverence to the deſcen- 
dants ot that prince, but yet with an undeviating 
regard to truth, to which I am determined inflexibly 
to adhere throughout the whole of my hiſtory. 


9 


*UgMented atter this ſacrilegious attempt upon the 
icpulchre of David; whether from a judicial ven- 
Lance, to increale former calamities ſo as to render 
, tnem incurable, or whether fortune aſſailed him at a 

_ barucularfealon, as a puniſhment for his enormous 
crimes, cannot be determined. The feuds in his fa- 
mily reſembled the tumult of a civil war, and were 
Nuntained by the joint effects of outrage and ca- 
lumny; but the grand means were the artifice and 
"ypocrilyol Antipater, who, while, on the one hand, 
e benden his creatures to bring accuſations againſt 
Us brothers, acted himſelf, on the other hand, as an 
*QYOCAtE im their defence; thinking, under this diſ- 
Zulſe, to 4ccomplith their deſtruction. He wrought 
a bee g pon the king, by theſe artifices, thathe looked 
„on em AS the guardian of his life: nay, ſo high 
am opinion had he of his fidelity, that he recom- 
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The plan he adopted, 


Lhe troubles in Herod's family ſeemed to be much 
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nended his prime miniſter Ptolemy, to adviſe with 
Antipater on the molt important concerns of ſtate; 
lo that theſe two, in concurrence with the mother, 
might be laid to mould the king either into love or 
hatred, as belt ſubſerved their particular intereſts, 


Alexander and Ariſtobulus, on theother ſide, who 
were men poſictled ot a due ſenſe of honour, could 
not tamely ſubmit to ſo 1adign a degradation, as to 
be trampled on by their interiors. 'T heir wives were 
affected in the ſame manner. Glaphyra, the daughter 
of Archelaus, and wife of Alexander, deteſted Sa— 
lome, both from the love ſhe bore her huſband, and 
a temale jealouſy, on ſeeing the daughter ot Sa- 
lome, who was married to Ariſtobulus, put upon 
the lame level with herſelf. | 

There fell out, at the ſame time, another unfortu- 
nate circumſtance, thatengaged Pheroras, the kings 
brother, in the diſpute, which aroſe, at length, to a 
high degree ot jealouly and hatred. Licrod made 
an offer to Pheroras of his daughter in marriage: 
but he urged, in excuſe tor refuſal, that he was deſ- 
perately enamoured with another, whom, though of 
very interior rank, he was determined to marry. 
Herod could not but lay this indignity to heart, eſ- 
pecially from a brother, to whom he had given tuch 
a proof of affectionate regard, as to admit him to a 
ſhare of the government. But finding himſelf at 
length fo ungratefully requited, the honour he of- 
tered him rejected, his good intentions diſappointed, 
and that he could not by any means bring him to 
reaſon, he married his daughter to the fon of Pha- 
lae], his eldeſt brother. Some time after, however, 
when he thought his brother's love had cooled in a 
degree, he went to him, reprehended him tor his 
former conduct in giving him ſuch a repulſe, and, 
as a treſh inſtance of his affection, made him a le- 
cond offer of his other daughter, whoſe name was 
Cypras. 

In conlequence of this propoſal, Pheroras applied 
to Ptolemy, who adviſed him, by all means, to cloſe 
with his brother, nor hazard his tortune, as well as 
quiet, in the loſs of the king's favour, which would 
iubject him to the moſt imminent danger, and all 
through means of giving way to a ridiculous amour. 
Pheroras approved the counſel, and embraced it; 
begged the king's pardon; and putting away his 
wite, although he had one child by her, promiſed the 
king, within a month, to marry his lecond daugh— 
ter; binding himlelt by oath to hold no farther 
converlation with her when he had renounced. 


But when the thirty days were clapſed, Pheroras 
became ſuch a ſlave to his paſſions, that, regardleſs 
of his promiſe given to the king, he took the former 
woman home, and cohabired with her again. This 
incenſed Herod to ſuch a degree, that he could not 
reſtrain his wrath, nor keep from the bittereſt invec- 
tives on his brother, for a conduct at once ſo diſ- 
honourable and perfidious. As there were not want- 
ing incendiaries. to blow up the flame of domeſtic 
ditcord, Herod was deprived of all the peaceful en- 
joyments of life, circumſtances furniſhing inceſſant 
occalions for quarrel amongſt his neareſt and deareſt 
relations. So deadly was the hatred of Salome to 
the ſons of Mariamne, that ſhe would not ſuffer her 
daughter to enjoy fo much as the conjugal conver- 
ſation of her own-huſband Ariſtobulus, but tam- 
pered with her to diſcloſe what had paſſed between 
them 1n private; and if, at any time, an occurrence 
had made a diſagreement betwixt them, ſhe was par- 
ticularly careful to widen the breach, and did her 
utmoſt endeavour to bring it to a mutual harred. 
By theſe means ſhe became acquainted with all their 
concerns, and induced her daughter to divulge what 
ſhe had heard from the brothers when they were by 
themiclves, reſpecting Mariamne and their father, 
whom ſhe declared they hated; and were continually 
threatening, if once they got poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom, they would make Herod's ſons, by his other 
wives, country ichoolmaſters, as their preſent educa- 
tion, and their diligence in learning, tully qualified 
them tor that employment. She added, that they 
declared, if ever they ſaw any of Herod's women 
adorned withtheir mother's jewels, they would cauſe 
them to be cloathed in ſackcloth, and confined ſo 
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cloſely, that they ſhould not ſee the light of the ſun. 
Theſe tales were carried by Salome to the King, 
who, though they could not but give him much con- 
cern, endeavoured to make matters up by fair means 
rather than foul; ſo that having rebuked his ſons, 
and heard the detence they made, he contented him- 
ſelf, for the preſent; but ſoon after he was beſet 
with ſevere trials. 


Pheroras informed Alexander, the huſbandof Gla- 

Yeredis phyra, who was daughter of Archelaus, king of 

* Cappadocia, that he had heard from Salome, that 

heroes Herod was enamoured of Glaphyra, and that his 

aſſion for her was unconquerable. Alexander, upon 

zearing this, from his youth and jealouly, was all on 

fire, and concluded it was true, trom obſervations 

he had made of Herod's obliging behaviour to her, 

This ſtrong ſuſpicion made ſuch an impreſſion upon 

him, that he went immediately ro his father, and, 

with tears in his eyes, told him what had paſſed be- 

tween him and Pheroras. This calumniating ſug- 

geſtion incenſed Herod more than ever, as it pro- 

ceeded trom one of his own family, to whom he had 

ever rendered all the good offices within his power 

ſo that he ſent for Pheroras, and upbraided him, in 

Severely up. the ſevereſt terms, with ingratitude, and the vileſt 
braids him. deceit. 


* Pheroras, in order to exculpate himſelf, declared 

planes Sa, that Salome was the framer of the plot, and that he 

lome, who had the ſtory from her mouth: but happening to be 

exculpates at hand, ſo as to hear this declaration, ſhe vehe- 

mently exclaimed, that it was a malicious falſhood, 

contrived to take away her lite, in revenge for the 

zeal and affection ſhe had ſhewn for the ſaving of 

the king's, who, at this inſtant, ſhe averred, was in 

greater danger than ever. She added, it was no 

wonder that Pheroras ſhould hate her, as ſhe was the 

only perſon who perſuaded her brother to put away 

the wite he now had, and to take the king's daugh- 

ter. As ſhe ſaid this, ſhe tore her hair, and beat 

her breaſt, and gave proof of the greateſt acts of 

diſſimulation. heroras was now in the greateſt 

anxiety of mind, between two inextricable difficul- 

ties; tor he could neither deny what he told to Alex- 

ander, or diſprove what Salome had ſaid to him. 

They, however, maintained the diſpute a conſider- 

able time, till Herod, being diſguſted with the ſub- 

ject. diſmiſſed them both; highly commending the 

moderation of his ſon, as well as his candour, in 

coming ſo frankly to him with the ſtory. Salome 

incurred the diſgrace of being the ſuppoſed author- 

_ els of this calumny, and the king's wives were ready 

to avail themſelves of it, ſo that he was inceſſantly 

diſturbed with complaints from one or the other, 

and his uneaſineſs was not a little increaſed by the 
tollowing incident. 


Obodas was at that time king of Arabia, a prince 
totally addicted to indolence. His affairs were under 
the ſole management of Syllæus, a man of graceful 
perſon and addrets, and in the prime of life. This 
Syllæus, coming upon ſome occaſion to Herod, 
and ſceing Salome, became enamoured of her, and 
made her an overture of marriage. Salome, loſing 
her brother's eſteem daily, diſcovered no averſion 
to the propoſed match; ſo that, upon farther con- 

The 282 verſation, it was obſerved, by their countenances 

ot daleme, and geſtures, that the amour advanced on both ſides. 
The women acquainted the king with the affair, and 
repreſented it in a molt ridiculous light. But Herod 
did not give credit to it, till having ſet Pheroras as 
a ſpy over them, he brought him word, that, by 
what he had gathered from the information of looks 
and ſigns, there was an amour between them. Syl- 
Izus, toon after this, took his departure; but within 
the courſe of two or three months returned, and 
treated with Herod himſelf concerning the match, 
pointing out the advantages that would accrue there- 
from to him, not only in point of commerce, but 
with reſpect to his own right to a conſiderable part 
of the country already. The king, upon this, aſked 
his lifter if ſhe was diſpoſed to the match; and ſhe, 
without heſitation, replied in the affirmative. Bur 
when Syllæus was informed of the neceflity of con- 
torming to the Jewiſh religion, if he eſpouſed the 
king's liſter, he could not aſſent to theſe terms, aſ- 


| 


| 


him both abroad and at home, in embaſſies an 
cuoncils, 
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ſigning, as a reaſon, that the Arabians would ſtone 11 
him to dcath; and ſo the treaty ended. Pheroras W CEP 
from hence took occaſion to hint to the king, th becau'e $4 nh 
. , 4 4 a 24 al lzus ; He 
Salome had, in tome degree, ſullied her reputation: d Ales 
while his wives peremptorily charged her with in: *: js es 
Continence. reli, 1 
; | | Fu let Ving 
Herod now determined, at the importunity of Sa. r 
lome, to marry his own daughter, whom Pheroras . 
had refuſed, to a fon Salome had by Coſtobarus. But great 
Pheroras diſſuaded him from it, alledging, that à Gepr! 
{enſe of the death of his father would cool his at. the Ct 
tection, and adviſed him rather. to give her to his =" withe 
own ſon, who was to ſucceed him in the government.. T] 
The king took his counſel, gave her an hundred ta. fiotipater rin 
lents for her portion, and all former miſunderſtang. * tera, 18 1 = 
ings were forgotten. Frome IT : 
Notwithſtanding this compromiſe between Herod tiled 
and his brother Pheroras, teuds and animoſities ſtil] Nev 11, pour! 
prevailed in his family. It ſeems he had three at. ” 
tendant eunuchs, tor whom he had a great partiali. _ TRIS 
ty; and that ſome officious tale-bearer had told him. belles 
chat Alexander had been tampering with them, for — 
a lum of money, to betray him. Upon this infor- ' pts 
mation, the eunuchs were put to the torture, to dif. n 
cover what had paſſed between them and Alexander. jr are- rs 1 g. 
They confeſſed that they had ſome conference with red to. Thi . 
Alexander, but denied any knowledge ot his hav- 3 10 | 
ng a trealonable deſign upon the lite of his father. T7 ns 
The tormentors, at the inſtance of Antipater, : — _ 
preſſed them ſtill harder and harder, till, at length, . ar? GE 
in the extremity of anguiſh, they declared, That bak... with | 
„Alexander bore a mortal hatred to his father, d a. point 
* and endeavoured to ſeduce them from their alle. ueſti 
oy yu to him, as a prince infirm and impotent, * h 
though he uſed artifices to conceal the decay of na- ver, b 
ture: that, if they would come over to him, they Macy", 
* ſhould ſoon be preferred to the firſt offices of ſtate; pa 
* as the government mult not only deſcend to him "M Atl 
* of courſe, but matters were ſo concerted, as to a up Alexa! 
* put it out of his father's power to diſappoint it,  aſkilt 
* as he had formed a powerful party among the „ cation 
d officers and the king's friends, who were deter- elves, 
* mined to ſtand by him at the hazard of their lives cired tl 
c and fortunes.” that w. 
deavou 
Herod was greatly agitated by this confeſſion, Hint might 
which carried in it both reproach and menace, and, hunting 
for ſome time, at a loſs how to proceed, in order rom de 
to prevent ſurprize, and avoid impending danger. excellir 
Upon deliberation, it appeared moſt expedient not diſcove 
to go openly to work, but carry on his deſign of de- hroccec 
tection - by ſpies and informers. He was now * Ariſtob 
fraught with ſuſpicion and hatred againſt all about take ay 
him; and, by indulging thoſe ſuſpicions for the ſake it they 1 
of his preſervation, he continued to ſuſpect thoſe demand 
who were guiltleſs. Nor did he ſet any bounds to n allo pro 
his ſuſpicions; for the nearer the relation, the great- was ot his fa 
er was his apprehenſion, as ſuppoſing they had bet. N. Jcar in 
ter opportunity of effecting his deſtruction. With this as 1 
reſpect to ſuch as were totally detached from him, ne had of h 
the W * information was their certain deſtruc- e apprehe 
tion. The ſituation of his attendants and domeſtics much e. 
was ſingularly embarraſſing; for their only ſecurity Intereſt 
was to calumniate each other; by which practice, ſhould 
even when they ſucceeded, rhey drew upon them- molt no 
ſelves ſuch envy and deteſtation, that ſeldom failed ever, Al 
of meeting with its deſert. So it was alfo with fe: üble Pre 
ſpect to private pique; for informers were generally fo the x 
entrapped in the inare they laid for others. cure, 
king had occaſionally ſome qualms of conſcience, 8 . anc 
tor taking away the lives of ſuch members with- {... 3 
out trial or conviction, though he perſiſted in the c death. 5 
ſame iniquitous and cruel proceedings. At length, ut they 
however, in the concluſion, and after the deſtruc- Whil, 
tion of ſo many innocents, he was ſo far commen- thing to 
dable, as to execute juſtice upon the falſe witneſſes, Ne torment 
who had ſo vilely iold the blood of their fellow- io. ture, co 
creatures. 3 riends « 
in iſtraction; 4 Zu des 
The palace was now in a ſtate of diſtra ary ſent f. 
many of the king's friends were baniſhed thence, * farh 11 
and thoſe in particular to whom he had been mo with VI. 
attached, as Andromachus and Gemellus, two © witha] a 
his principal favourites. Theſe miniſters had {erve Aſkalon 


* 
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councils, in the careful education of his fons, and, 
in fine, in offices of the greateſt truſt N. 1 
He renounced Andromachus, tor. the. in _ 
Alexander had ſhewn to his ſon Demetrius; _ 
Gemellus, for the reſpect he bore to 3 ha- 
ving been his tutor and companion in 3 to 
Rome. It is probable he would have treated them 
with more ſeverity, had he not been a wel xf Apa: 
grcat popularity; 1o that he contented hiniſelf — 
Gepriving them of their offices, and baniſpingt dem 
the court, that he might carry on his crucl purpoſes 
without controul. 


Theſe diſaſters, ſo diſgraceful to Herod, as a 
wince and a man, ſprang from the pernicious coun- 
ſelsof Antipater, who, finding him teartul and iutp1- 
cious, infinuared himſelf into his confidence, gra- 
tified his humour, and cauſed him to 1mbibe, as a 
political maxim, ** that it is neceſſary to make ſure 
& of all thoſe who have power to do milchief. 
Herod followed this maxim; for when he had ex- 
pelled Andromachus, and the reſt of his friends, 
who had the honelty and courage to tell him plain 
truths, and gave him wholelome advice, he put all 
the confidents of Alexandertothequeition, concern- 
ing treaſonable plots and commorions, when they 
all died upon the torture, having nothing to contels, 
This generous conſtancy being taken tor obitinacy, 
induced this ſuſpicious and cruel prince to increaſe 
the torments: though with this extremity they could 
not extort the ſhadow of adiſloyal thought expreſſ- 
ed at any time by his ſon Alexander, Antipater, 
with his wonted artifice, inſinuated, that it was a 
point of honour in them, rather to deny the truth in 
queition, than violate the truſt repoſed in them; by 
which means he incited Herod to attempt to diſco— 
ver, by the torture of great numbers, what attempts 
might be concealed. 


Atlength, one under torture declared, that when 

Alexander was commended, as a gracetul perſon, and 

a ſkiltub-markſman, he obſerved, that theſe quali- 

{ications, given by nature, though deſirable in them- 

{clves, were not advantageous to him, as they ex- 

cited the envy and jcalouly of his father. He added, 

that when he walked along with his father, he en- 

deavoured to depreſs and ſhorten himſelf, that he 

might not appear too tall; and that when he was 

hunting, if his father was near, he miſſed his mark 

irom delign, as he knew his father was ambitious of 
excelling in thoſe exerciſes. . Upon this pretended 

dilcovery, they reſpited the man's torture; and he 

proceeded with his declaration, that Alexander and 

Ariltobulus had entered into a. conſpiracy once to 
take away their father's life as he was hunting, and 
it they lucceeded, Alexander was to fly to Rome, to 
demand the ſucceſſion. There were certain letters 
allo produced trom him to his brother, complaining 
ot his father, for giving away two hundred talents a 
year in land to Antipater, Herod looked upon all 
this as ſufficient evidence to confirm the ſuſpic ion he 
had of his children, and, in conſequence, had his ſon 
apprehended and made priſoner; not that he gave 
much credit to what he heard, as they conld have no 
intereſt in his deſtruction; nor was it probable they 
Hould go to Rome to ſolicit his kingdom, after a 
molt notorious parricide. In the mean time, how- 
cver, Alexander being impriſoned, without any plau- 
ible pretext to juſtify ſuch a menace in the opinion 
ot the multitude, Herod could not think himſelf 
lecure, without giving them ſome ſatisfactory rea- 
on; and, to that end, put divers of Alexander's con- 
hdents and friends to the torture, and afterwards to 
cet, in order to colour the pretence of his guilt, 
out they could not bring them to confeſs. 


While the palace was in this confuſion, and no- 
thing to be ſeen or heard of but tumult, terror, and 
corment, a young man, in the utmoſt agony of tor- 
ture, confeſſed that Alexander had written to ſome 
friends of his at Rome, to inform Cæſar, that there 
wa a conſpiracy againſt him, and that if he was 
ON oy thither, he would diſcover it; for that his 
0 boa abandoned the intereſt of Rome, to treat 
_ ichridates, king of the Parthians; adding 
Mal, that there was a poiſon already prepared at 
alon. This accuſation had ſuch credit with 


for whom he had a very 
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Herod, that he immediately ordered the ſtricteſt 
enquiry to be made atter the poiſon, but could ob- 
tain no intormation. 


Alexander was ſo far from ſinking under this op- Gene 
preſſion, that he neither attempted denial or defence; and refolu- 
partly to exaſperate his father, by ſhewing contempt "0 of 
on his outragcous behaviour, and partly to put him ander. 
to ſhame, for his abſurd credulity and ſuſpiction. He 
lent him tour letters, in which 4 gave him to un- 
derſtand, that he need not torture any more people 
upon queſtions to learn the truth of things, as he 
could aſſure him there was a conſpiracy againſt his 
lite, and that Pheroras, and ſeveral others, whom 
he lealt ſuſpected, were concerned in it. He told 
him of the indeeent behaviour of Salome; and, in a 
word, aſſured him, that there was a general relo— 
lution formed for taking him off, as neither freedom 
or happineſs could be expected while he was 
living; and amongſt the liſt of conſpirators were 
two, named Ptolemy and Sapinnius, in whom he 
moſt conſided. 


The court, at this time, reſembled a den of feroci- 
ous animals, rather than a ſociety of the moſt po- 
liſhed of mankind, as nothing prevailed therein, but 
calumny, treachery and murder. The palace, which 
was the leat of mirth and teſtive ſport, was now be- 
come the manſion of gloomy deſpair; and Herod 
was as weary of his own life, as he had made others os. 
of theirs; for, as he could not repoſe confidence in _ wh 
any man living, his preſent {tate was truly miſerable; miſerable, a 
and he had no proſpect before him, but that of con- 
fuſion and horror. He could not be ſaid to enjoy a 
moment's reit, ſleeping or waking, tor hideous fe- 
prelentations, and horrid imaginations. At one 
time fancy would point out to him his fon with a 
dagger at his breaſt, and at another time ſuggeſt 
ſome tremendous idea; ſo that, in a word, he was 
as miſerable as conſcious guilt, and the dread of 
juſtice, could poſſibly make him. 


C-H AP; XII. 


Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, interpaſes to affe a re- 
conciliation hettveen Alexander and his father. Phe- 
roras obtains pardon of Herod, who goes to Rome, 
and reconciles Titus, governor of Syria, to Archelaus. 


\ HEN Archelaus heard of the diſtracted ſtate 
| of Herod's mind, through the ſuſpicions and 
diſſentions which prevailed in his family, he deemed 
it the part both of a father and a friend, to exert 
his belt endeavours to compoſe. the differences be- 
twixt the king and his daughter and 1on-in-law, 
reat affection. When he 
found, upon his arrival, that Herod was almoſt tran- ,,.;..... 
{ported beyond the bounds of reaſon, he thought it tuesd ma- 
imprudent to reprove him, or charge him with the »agement 
raſhneſs of his conduct, as it would molt probably et eee 
bring on a diſpute, that would defeat the deſign on conciled to 
which he came. He therefore transferred the blame bis father. 
to Alexander, declaring the king had done nothing 
but what was juſt and honourable; and that, for his 
part, he would totally reje& Glaphyra as a daugh- 
ter, if he ſhould find ſhe had been privy to a plot, 
and not diſcovered it. This affected zeal of Ar- 
chelaus in vindication of Herod, brought him, upon 
reflection, to a ſenſe of his late conduct, ſo that he 

reatly abated of his rigour towards his ſon. From 
this ſudden change of diſpolition the king, who 
lately accounted every man his enemy that ſpoke 
in favour of Alexander, now burſt into tears on 
hearing Archelaus cenſure him ſeverely; and re- 
queſted he would not tranſport himſelf to that de- 
gree of paſſion, for the folly and raſnneſs of an in- 
experienced youth. 


When Archelaus had thus brought Herod into a 
more tractable temper, he Mer the matter, by 
transferring the blame to the advice of evil coun- 
{cllors; obſerving, it muſt be owing to them, that 
a young man, who had no malice in his nature, was 
corrupted; and that he apprehended there was more 
reaſon to ſuſpect the brother than the fon. This 
excited Herod's diſpleaſure with Pheroras, who, 


reflecting that Archelaus had the greateſt influence 
| with 
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with his brother, moſt importunately requeſted his 
interceſſion with him in his behalf. Archelaus did 
not reject his ſuit, but gave him to underitand, that 

he could not undertake to change the king's diſpo: 

fition towards him immediately, recommending to 

him, as his beſt advice, to calt himielt at his bro- 

ther's teet, contels himlelt the caule of all the ca- 

lamities of the family, and humbly implore his 

pardon and torgivenels. By following the advice 

of Archelaus, Pheroras gained his point in both 
8 „ relpects; for the calumnies raiſed againit Alexander, 
AMexind-r Were, beyondall expectation, wiped off; and Herod, 
and Phero= at the initance of Archclaus, was reconciled to his 
mY brother. Herod was fo ſenſible of the obligations 
he lay under to the king ot Cappadocia, that, on his 

return to his own country, he diimiſſed him with the 

molt valuable preſents. It was agreed upon be- 

tween the two Lings, that Herod ſhould go to 

Accompa- Rome, to inform Calar of the preſent ſtare of his 
nies Arche- family, as he had written to him upon that ſubject. 
_ W They went together as far as Antioch, where He- 
och, "4 rod effected a reconciliation between Archelaus and 
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reconciles , 10 W 0 

him and Titus, the governor of Syria, and then returned 
5 to Judæa. 
CH AP. XIII. 
Revolt of the people of Trachon. They are overcome 
by Herod's troops, and received and protected by 
Sylleus. Herod 8 to the Roman governors to 
deliver up the rebels, who order ſatisfaction id be 
made him, 

N Herod's return from Rome, a war broke out 
between him and the Arabians, on the tollow- 
Cauteof, ing occaſion. The inhabitants of I rachon, a pro- 


vince that Cæſar had taken away from Zenodorus, 
and given to Herod, when they could no longer 
live by pillaging, were reduced to the neceſlity of 
tollowing agriculture, an employment that yielded 
them neither ſatisfaction or profit. Herod, for 
tome time, maintained a degree of order amonglt 
them, and reſtrained them trom making depreda- 
tions on their neighbours, by which he acquired a 
delerved reputation. But, upon his going to Rome, 
to accule his ſon Alexander, and commit Antipater 
to Cæſar's protection, the 'T'rachonites ſpread a ru- 
mour of his death, revolted from his dominion, and 
betook themſelves again to their accuſtomed ware 
pillaging their neighbours, But they were quickly 
ſuppreſſed by the king's troops. Only forty of the 
heads of them made their eſcape, and retired into 
Arabia, where Sylleus (ſtill diſguſted at the refuſal 
of Salome) afforded them an hoſpitable entertain- 
ment within a well fortified place. From thence 
they not only over-ran Judza, but Cœlo-Syria, 
and carried off their prey; while Syllæus afforded 
them protection during their iniquitous practices, 


ot the Pra- 
chonites, 


Sylleus 
protects the 
tree - bodtets 
When Herod returned from Rome, and found his 
dominions had ſuſtained great injury from them, 
and that he could not come within reach of the 
tree-booters themſelves, ſo long as they were under 
the protection of the Arabians, he was ſo incenſed, 
that he made an incurſion into Trachon, where he 
put whole families to the word. This tranſported 
them to ſuch a degree of rage, being obliged by the 
law of their country to avenge themſelves on the 
murderers of their kindred, that Herod's domi- 
nions were never free from their incurſions. Un- 
der theſe circumſtances he applied himſelf to Satur- 
ninus and Volumnius, Cæſar's governors of thoſe 
rovinces, to deliver thoſe plunderers into his hands. 
This requiſition enraged them the more; and col- 
lecting in a body, to the number of a thouſand, 
they ranged up and down, committing depredations 
in town and country, and laying all waſte before 
them; ſo that their proceedings had, in every re- 
{pect, the 82828 of a war. Herod, therefore, 
inſiſted on the tree-booters being delivered up, and 
the re- payment ot the ſixty talents which he, by the 
hands of Syllæus, had lent to Obodas. 


Sylleus, who had now uſurped the government 
of Obodas, denied that the plunderers were in 


I 
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Arabia, and put off the payment of the money, til 
the Roman governors, Saturninus and Volumnius. O Wt ar 
ordered the debt to be fully diſcharged within the 2 | 


compatls of thirty days, and that they ſhould rec. =: 


procally deliver up the jubjects on each ſide. This de ns 
mandate expoſed the fallacy of Syllæus; for nat 5 
one Arabian had taken ſanctuary with Herod while _ the 
great numbers of robbers were found under - 6 | — p 10 
protection of the Arabians. l * er 
bys 
CHAP. XIV. af 
now 
Syll cus violates his word. Herod obtains permiſſion 10 7 
recover his right by force. Takes Repta by aſſault that 
Defeats the Aravians. Marches with three thouſand wer 
ldumaeans to Trachon. | Paid 
| tract 
V HEN the time appointed for the payment of = 
the money, according to the order of the Ro. 8 be Tre. en 
man governors, was paſt, without Syllæus having 4 ER EY 
tulfilled his agreement, Herod, hearing he waz 28 n 
one to Rome, peremptorily demanded ſatisfaction. Ro: * 
oth as to the debt, and the delivering up of the He 
plunderers. But finding the Arabians obſtinately der a 
perſiſt in withholding juſtice, he obtained permil- Cour 
ſion of Saturninus and Volumnius, to attempt the | envally to EX 
recovery of his right by force; and, in three days, Cetas. dt art 
made a conliderable progreſs with an army into! E.G 
Arabia. Arriving at length at the caſtle called Rep. «as the b 
ta, whither the free · booters had retired for ſhelter. but er 
he took it by aſſault, and then demoliſhed the for: tions 
tihcations, without doing the leaſt injury to the in- the er 
habitants. In the mean time Nacebus, the Arabian e 
general, advanced with a reinforcement to the ſuc- belt o 
cour of his party, and there enſued an engagement dn 
in which the army of Herod ſuſtained very little LK 0. 
loſs; but many of the Arabians, together with their „ Obo. Whole 
general, were ſlain, and the remainder ſcattered and e Chang 
put to flight. ne 
The king having now chaſtiſed theſe free-booters, Thul 
marched with 3000 Ildumæans into the country ot 1 
Trachon, in order to keep the plunderers in that Me 
quarter under reſtriction. Herod ſent a particular ans 
account of theſe proceedings to the Roman gover- e q 
nors in Phœnicia, giving them to underſtand, that 9 
he had not exceeded the bounds of his commiſſion, magni! 
in bringing to condign puniſhment the refractory as 5 
Arabians, which, upon an inveſtigation of the mat- inn f | 
ter, they found to be conſiſtent with the authority AR 
he had received from the Roman ſtate, on 8 ** 
— But Ca 
| of Herd 
CHAP . L 1 acculat 
| 3 | In the 
Sylleus gives falſe intelligence at Rome, and preſents ene n 
Ceſar with the particulars, Ceſar, in a letter of re- anarchy 
Proof, cenſures the conduct of Herod. The inſelence becauſe 
of the Arabians. Herod's ambaſſaders are denied ings by 
audience of Ceſar. Death of Obogas, and ſucceſfici and the 
of Aretas, = ambaſſaders and preſents are refuſe d 
by Ceſar. icolaus, of Damaſcus, is ſent on an ſert his r 
embaſſy by Herod, | and ther: 
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I conſequence of Herod's conduct towards the wy 
Arabian free-booters, Syllæus haſtened to Rome, a 
where he totally miſrepreſented every circumſtance * 
concerning it. He had already inſinuated himſelf fo 
far as to be perſonally known to Cæſar, to whom, as 
he was walking before his palace, he addreſſed 2 
complaint of Herod's having entered Arabia with 
an army, overturned the government, ravaged tc 
country, ſlain 2500 noble Arabians upon the 10% 
with his friend and kinſman Nacebus, their ge- 
neral, amonglt the reſt, pillaged Repta of valt trei- 
{ure that was depoſited there, and all this through 
the advantage he took of the infirmities of Obo- 
das, who had neither troops in readineſs to oppf 
him, or a general in his abſence fit for command. 
Syllæus added invidiouſly, that he would dot 
have undertaken this journey to Rome, but in full 
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ates him 
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confidence that Cæſar would provide for the Pup. — 2 
lic peace of all his people; and that, had Jalſe wit 
been there, he would have exerted himſelf in ſuc Ns 


a mannctf, 
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a manner as would not have redounded either to th 
honour or advantage of Herod. 


This repreſentation of the matter enraged Cæſar, 

who enquired of Herod's friends, as well as his own, 

who lately came out of Syria, whether or not Herod 

ces, had led his army to any place out of his own juril- 

ee diction, When this could not be denied, he ad- 

mitted the truth of all that had been laid berore him 

by Svilzus, and immediately ſent a letter of reproot 

to Herod, giving him to underitand, that“ where- 

as tormerly he had uicd him as his friend, he ſhould 

now treat him as his jubject.” Syllæus allo wrote 

an account of this to the Arabians, who, finding 

that Herod was in diſgrace with Cæſar, neither de- 

livered up the robbers, who had fled to them, or 

; paid the money that was due, according to the con- 

tract ſubſiſting between them. The people of Tra- 

cChon, availing themielves ot this opportunity, role 

againſt the garriſons in Idumæa, joined the Arabian 

„ rayagers, laid waſte the country, and took ample 

whim. yengeance of Herod tor his late rigorous proceed- 
ings againſt chem. 


Herod, having loſt the favour of Cæſar, was un- 
der a neceſſity ot bearing theſe inſults; for both his 
courage and credit hadtailed him. He endeavoured 
k- enbafly to cxculpate himſelf by his ambaſſadors, who were, 
at firſt, denied audience, and atterwards perempto- 
e, rily ditmiſſed, without any attention being paid to 
the buſincts of their embaſſy: Herod could not 
but entertain apprehenſions of the ſubtle inſinua- 
tions of Syllæus, who improved the diſpleature of 
the emperor to his own advantage; and finding him 
extremely credulous, andpliantto his will, made the 
beit ot his opportunity to work upon him in his 
oon behalf ro the prejudice of Herod. 


. Obadas being dead, and ſucceeded by neas, 
G hoe name, on his acceſſion to the government, was 
changed to Aretas, Sy llæus endeavoured, by calum- 
„ nies and preſents to Auguſtus, to bring about his 
cnpulſion from his principality, and engrols the 
power to himſelf. He was induced to this attempt 
; irom the diſguſt that Cæſar took to Aretas, tor en- 
5:2 tering upon the adminiſtration without his know- 
. cage and content. The new king tent ambaſſa- 
dors to Czlar, with complimentary letters, and 
magnificent preſents, and, amongſt the reit, a gol- 
den crown of immenie value. Thele letters con- 
tained a poſitive charge againſt Syllæus for poiton- 
ing his ſovereign Obodas, uſurping his government, 
debauching the wives ot the Arabians, and taking 
up valt fums of money to accompliſh his purpolcs. 
But Cælar rejected his embaſly, as he had done that 
4 of Herod, without paying the leaſt regard to his 
* acculation of Syllæus. 


In the mean time affairs in Judæa and Arabia he- 
came more and more perplexed, partly through the 
anarchy and contuſion which prevailed, and partly 
becaule there was no rule maintained; one of the 
kings being not yet eſtabliſhed in his government, 
and the other carrying noſway over his people: for 
Heiod was lo circumitanced, that he could not af. 
ert his regal authority without offending Auguſtus 
2nd theretore was under a neceſſity ot ſubmitting to 
all indignities. At length, being brought to the 
lait extremity, he took up a final reſolution of at- 
tempung to appeale the anger of Cæſar, through 
the mediation of his friends, and trying the effect 
of a third embaſſy to Rome; on which important 
bulinels he deputed Nicolaus, of Damaſcus, an ex- 
pert logician, and an accompliſhed orator. 


CH AP. XVI. 


Great diſſentions in Hered's family. Eurycles ingrati- 


Alexander. His perfidy and fraud to acquire wealth, 
He is baniſbed out of Lacedæmon. Herod ſtill credu- 
lous and jealous. Fucundus and Tyrannus baniſhed 
the court, and forced by torture to accuſe Alexander. 
{he governor of Alexandrion put to the aueſtion. 
Counterfeit letters produced againſt Alexander. The 


falſe 8 are ſtoned at Jericho. Salome betrays 
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ates himſelf with Herod. Obtains the confidence of 


or Tus JEWS. 261 
Ariſtobnlus. The brothers proſecuted upon Salome's 


infermation. Examination of Glaphyra and Alex- 

ander, who deny the charge. Caſar is reconciled t9 

Herod. Nicolaus exhibits an accuſation againſt . 

lens, and defends the cauſe of Hered. Hliæus vio- 

2 his oath. Ceſar ſends Herod a letter of con- 
Sie,. 


EROD's family was now in a ſtate of the ut- 

molt diſtraction, through the prevalence of in- 
teitine jealoulics, which threatened the dircit cala- 
mities, and chiefly aroſe upon the tollowing occalton. 
T here was one Eurycles, a Lacedemonian, a man Gi Eurycles 
noble extraction, but perverie dilpolition, and an N 
adept in all the arts ot the protoundeft diſſimulation. e (ens. 
This Eurycles cultivated the triendibip of Herod, du of He- 
through a mutual exchange of preicnts, and uthe; 7% Anu 

ood offices with him in che houſe ot Antipatcr, R122 er, 

by which means he became familiarly acquainted 
with Alexander, as pretending to him that he was 
in great tavour with Archelaus, king of Cappado— 
cia, and allo that he entertained the highelt reſpect 
for Glaphyra. Under this ſemblance he minutely 
rg whatever paſicd in the tamily, in order to 
avail himſelt as opportunity might offer. In fine, 
he was ſo arch an hypocrite, as to conceal his de- 
ſigns from the keenelt penetration; and, though a 
monſter of perfidy, pals upon mank nd as the moſt 
ingenuous and diſintereſted man in the world. By 
his arts he obtained the confidence of Alexander, 
who diſcloſed to him all his 1ccrets, and repoſed in 
him an unlimited trutt. He gave him a ddtall ot his 
mistortunes, ſuch as the 1 ot his father, 
the death of his mother, and the increaſing power 
and influence of Antipater. le reprelented his op- 
preſſion as intolerable, as the King's averſion was be- 
come 10 inveterate, that he would not admit his 
children to his table nor converſation. Theitecom- 
plaints Alexander creduloutly imagined would re- 
main undilcloled in the breatt oi Eurycles; but they Oui 
were all by him conveyed to Antipater, whom he dd. from 
told, that 4 did not bring him the imarmation from Anrnoater, 
any intereſted view, but trom a motive ot triend- _— "oe 
ſhip, and a ſenſe of the very great importance ot the 
concern, warning hun, at the tame time, to beware 
of Alexander, . 


Antipater looked upon this as a ſingular inſtance 
of tht reſpect and triendſhip ot Eurycles, made ac- 
knowledgment of it by very conſiderable preſents, 
and at length related the purport ot the information 
to Herod. I he king was lo prepoſſeſſed with a diſ- 
poſition to believe every evil report againit Alex- 
ander, that, through the force ot ſuch prejudice, 
and divers ambiguous hints in the courſe ot conver- 


lation, he contractcd a hatred tor him more impla- 
cable than ever. 


Having obtained from him a preſent of fifty ta- 
lents for his ſuppoſed generous ſervice, the perk - 
dious Eurycles went to Archelaus, with laviſh en- 
comiums on his fon Alexander, inſinuating to him, 
at the ſame time, the great pleaſure and happineſs 
he had derived in being acceſſary, upon ſeveral oc- 
caſions, towards compoſing the differences between 
him and his father. His arts prevailed likewiſe 
with Archelaus, who gratified him with a pecuniary 
preſent; and this impoſture he carried on without 
detection by any one of the ſeveral parties. He then 
returned to his own country, where he followed the 
practice of his baſe arts, till he was at length diſco- 
vered, brought to juſtice, and, as the vileſt of miſ- 
creants, baniſhed Lacedæmon. | 


Herod was not now diſpoſed, as before, towards — th 
Alexander and Ariſtobulus, when he was content bis fore in. 
with hearing the calumnies which others raiſed creaſes. 
againſt them, but entertained ſo implacable an ha- 
tred, as to urge many to detamation contrary to 
their will. He obſerved all that paſſed, put queſ- 
tions, and artended to all informations that he 
thought might tend tocriminate them, till, at length 
he heard, that one Everatus, of Coos, was confe- 
derate with Alexander; a circumſtance that ſeemed 
to give him great fatistaction, 


U uu Calumnies 
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Calumnies agaiuſt the brothers daily increaſed, 
and it ſecmed a matter of general concern, to exhi- 
bit {tome deadly charge, under pretence of regard 
tor the preiervation of the king. There were two 
perions, called Jucundus and 1 yrannus, tormerly 
of Herod's guards, men much admired for their 
itature, itrength, and agility; but having incurred 
the uiiplealure of Herod, they were baniſhed the 
court. Alexander, knowing the valour and activity 
ot thele men, entertained them as guards of his per- 
lon, and treated them with every inttance of libera- 
lity. Ihe king, therefore, being ſuſpicious of 
them, had.them put to the queſtion, upon torture, 
concerning the conipiracy. Having luitained the 
anguith tor ſome time, with inctedible retolution, 
an. they at length contelicd that Alexander had ſolicited 
ww, thro them to take an opportunity of killing the king, 
extreme tor= while he was upon the hunt, as the fact might be 
e e evaded under colour of a fall trom his horle, upon 
ander. his own 1pear, elpecially as he had narrowly eſcaped 

that accident once before. They made a farther diſ- 
covery of money hid in the itable, and ſome of the 
king's lances and darts, delivered out by the maſter 
of the game to the ſervants of Alexander, by his 
Own order. 


After theſe, the governor of Alexandrion was 

The gover- put to the torture, upon the queſtions of promiſing 
an TO teccive the brothers into his tortrels, and of put- 
rut to the ting into their hands the King's trealure that was 
wrue, = there depolited. The governor denicd the charge; 
but his ſon avowed it, and produced letters under 
Alexander's hand, as he pretended, to this effect. 

© When we have finiſhed all that we have propoled 

todo, we will attend you; butdoyourendeavours, 
* according to promiſe, to receive us into your tor- 

* trels.“ After this writing was produced, Herod 

was confirmed in his ſuſpicion of the treacherous 

deſign of his fons; but Alexander peremptorily in- 

ſiſted that it was the malicious contrivance of Anti- 

Forzery of Pater, and a forgery by his ſecretary Diophantus, 
Amipater's Who Was a man ikilled in ſuch illicit practices, and 


* 
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lecrecary, afterwards convicted and puniſhed tor the ſame. 
Herod being now at Jericho, after putring the 
witneſſes to the torture, had them brought thither, 
to accule his ſons betore the people, who ſtoned 
many ot them to death, as, in their rage, they would 
The bio- have done Alexander and Ariſtobulus, had not He- 
rod prevented them by means of Ptolemy and Phe- 


roras. They were, however, committed to cloſe 
cuſtody; and ſpies let upon them, to obſerve every 
thing they did or ſaid; and, in fact, they were treated 
as condemned criminals, 


prilon, 


In this extremity Ariltobulus endeavoured to ex- 
cite Salome, hrs aunt, and mother-in-law, to com- 
paſſion tor his diſtreſs, and to a juſt indignation for 
the author of it; repreſenting to her the danger ſhe 
was in, from lying under an accuſation of holding 

Yivate correſpondence with Syllæus, about the 
Salome be- Li affairs, in hopes of marrying him. Salome 


3 carried theſe words to her brother, who, in the heat 
nnr -. Of. Bb paſſion, commanded both his ſons to be 
bound, 


kept leparate from each other, and enjoined 
to commit teverally to writing, the particulars of 
their treaſonable defic They wrote according to 


Yr) 

The bro- the King's command, and both agreed in the tame 

thers a declaration, that they had never conceived a trea- 

"Large of Cherous deſign. They acknowledged, indeed, an 

eaten. Untention of making their eſcape; and the life 
17 Ana under perpetual jealouſtcs was worſe than 
death. 


About this time there came on embaſſy to Herod, 
from Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, one Mela, a 
claude Per ſon of diſtinguiſhed rank in that country. Herod, 
belote the deſirous of ſhewing the ill-will he ſuppoſed Arche- 
ambalſador Jaus bore him, lent tor Alexander out of priſon, and 
ot Arene- examined him in the preſence of the ambaſſador, 

concerning his eſcape, whither he intended to go, 
and in what manner to diſpoſe of himtelf. e 
frankly replied, that he be to goto Archelaus, 
his father-1n law, who had promiſed to fend him to 
Rome; declaring moſt ſolemnly, that neither he or 
his brother had entertained the ſhadow of a trea- 
cherous thought againſt their father, whatever ſy- 


Herod puts 
queitions to 
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cophants and liars might have inſinuated to the con. 
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trary, Hie had declared, he laid, that Jucundys 2 
and Ty rannus might be examined more particularly, Cz 
but it was 2greeable to the deſign of Antipater tg . 
have them dupatched; fo that, at his inſtigationgthey 8 
fell by the hands of the multitude. ar 
After this declaration, in the hearing of the am. ſhev 
baſſador, Herod commanded him and Alexander to flain 
be taken to Glaphyra, and that the ſhould be ſtrictij ken 
interrogated as to this abominable conſſitacy l mad 
his lite. They were no tooner come within view of pw.) mon 
the princels, than, upon ſight of her huſband in?“ the 1 
chains, ſhe exhibited tokens of the utmoſt phrenzy, © had | 
tearing her hair, and uttering the molt piercing de. tion 
groans, which were anſwered by deep fetched ſighs plea 
trom Alexander, inſomuch, that the turroundins 
multitude was {truck with aſtoniſhment. Ptolemy « 


wite was privy to his actions. He replied, “ How % ths 
is it poſſible that the woman I love dearer than * Ela 
life, and by whom I have had endearing pledges * an) 
ot that love, {ſhould be unconicious of my ac- * dy 
* tions?” The princels then exclaimed, that“ the 1 
* never knew he entertained a wicked deſign; but * exc 
that, if her accuſing herſelf tallcly, would tend to * 
his preſervation, ſhe would conteis it all.“ Akx- a © 
ander declared; that“ they were innocent of the * and 
charge alledged againit them, by thoſe jrom whom «of 
* they had deterved better things; but if an inten- 1... cou 
tion of making their way to Archelaus, and then a * tha 
* to Rome, was to be imputed to them as treaſon, 9 «= ed; 
* they were certainly an{werable tor it.” Glaphyra „ * tive 
alſo made the lame confeſſion. char BY add 

Herod, conſtruing this declaration as a proof of ” 25 
the ill-will of Archelaus towards him, diſpatched 40 Poe 
Olympus and Volumnius with letters to him, with 4 
Sichen to touch at Eleuſa, a city in Phœnicia, and „ 
there deliver them. They had inſtructions allo to jim tn 3 
expoſtulate with him, upon a ſtrong preſumption of cvs 40 pact 
his being engaged with his ſons in the contederacy, =» 4 
Their orders were from thence to fail for lone; 4 ww 
and, in caſe they ſhould find by Nicolaus of Damal- «+ «WW 
cus, that Cæſar was become more tractable than te that 
formerly, they were to preſent another exprels to "* then 
him, with the proceedings againit Alexander and * torty 
Ariſtobulus, and copies of the evidence upon which * the Þ 
they were convicted. Archelaus acknowledged his ... e them 
readineſs to receive the princes, and that he under- » *« mr 
took to afford them ſuch ſanction, as the beſt ſervicce © taine 
he could render both the father and the ſons, being * went 


fearful, leſt Herod, in the heat ot rage and jcalouh, 


14 1 
the m 
might drive themtoextremities. He affirmed, upon 


* reltor 


the whole, that he had no deſign of tending them to E the ti 
Cæſar, or ſupporting them againſt their father. „ ty any 
Prior 


- . X ] FALL 
When Herod's deputies arrived at Rome, anc © 2 SS Why 


found Cæſar reconciled to their maſter, they dell- {/*,. * of the 
vered their letters according to order. They were 2 9: 
previouſly laid before Nicolaus for his inipecuon, {© tion tc 
who managed his commiſſion after this manner. As 4 lc 


foon as he came to the emperor's palace, at Rome, 
over and above the inſtructions that he had in 
charge, he brought a formal accuſation againſt Syl- 
Izus, having procured proofs upon him from the 
Arabians, {who were greatly divided among them- 
ſelves, ) of the moſt flagitious practices that could plying 
imagined, particularly the murder of Obodas, which he rec! 
was rendered undeniably manifeſt, by intercepted * five hy 
letters under his own hand. Nicolaus, whole nan 
concern was to effect a permanent reconciliation ot 
Herod with Cæſar, greatly improved this dilcovery 
to the advantage of his principal, being aſſuted that 
he would not be allowed to make a direct detence © 
Herod; but if he deſired to accuſe Syllæus, an. 
portunity would preſent itſelf for {peaking in He- 
rod's behalt. 1 9 


The day being appointed for a hearing, Nico! 
ia the preſence of the ambaſſadors of Aretas, 1 les 
vered an accuſation againſt Syllæus, as the = 
derer of his lord and maſter the king, and gie 
numbers of the Arabians; as having taken up 10 
menſe ſums of money towards diſturbing the —.— 
peace; as an abandoned debauchee, both at K9®" 


* 5 : . t daring d- 
and in Arabia; and as guilty of the mol frontery 
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frontery, in impoſing falſhood and calumnies * 
Cælar himlelt, and particularly with reſpect * re 
account he gave of the conduct of - Herod, whICi 
was fallacious throughout the whole. When N — 
jaus came to this laſt article, Cæſar interpoſed, 
with a commend to ſpeak to this lingle point, and 
thew that he had not led an army into Arabia, nor 
Jain two thouſand five hundred men there, nor ta- 
ken pritoners, nor )illaged the country. Nicolaus 
made aniwer, that he ſhould take the liberty to de- 
monſtrate that either none at all, or but very few of 
the imputations, were true, of which the emperor 
had been informed; This aſſertion drew the atten- 
tion of Cætar; and Nicolaus thus proceeded in his 
plea for Herod: h 


« There was a debt due to Herod of five hun- 
% gred talents; upon a bond, where it was ſpeciſied, 
« that, when the time appointed for payment. was 
clapted, it ſhould be lawful to make a ſeizure of 
« any part ot his country. With refpect to the bo- 
« dy or men that Cæſar calls an army, it was mere- 
ey a party ſent out for putting a legal claim into 
execution. This party was not ſent immediately 
& according to the tenor of the bond, becaule Sy1- 
el us had comebetore Saturninus and Volumnius, 
ce anch at laſt had ſworn at Berytus, by the tortune 
« of Cxfar, that he would pay the money in the 
© courſe of thirty days, and deliver up the fugitives 
that were under his protection. The time arriv- 
* £4; but neither the money was paid, or the fugi- 
e tives delivered up; ſo that Herod was obliged to 
e addrels the governors again, who gave it as their 


- 
Lad 


opinion, that he might do himielt right by dil- , 


treis. This was the occaſion of his going into 
Arabia, and of the war which his adverſaries o 
* rragically delcribe. How can this be deemed a 
* war, when it had the approbation and permiſſion 
of the $overnors, in proſccution of a lawtul com- 
pact, and after a violation of a ſolemn oath, both 
in the name ot the gods and Cæſar? 


*© With reſpect tothe captives, they were robbers 
that came trom the country of Trachon, where 
che number, at arit, amounted to no more than 
forty, but increaſed afterwards. « They eſcaped 
the puniſhment Herod would have inflicted upon 
them, by raking refuge in Arabia. Though the 
common enemies of mankind, they were enter- 
tuned by Syllæus, who gave them lands, and 
went ſhares with them in their booty. Theſe were 
the men whom Sylleus bound hiqmſelf by oath to 
* reſtore, together with the borrowed ſum within 
the time limited. I can now with confidence de- 
ly any man to ſay that Hlerod took any other 
priioners in Arabia than theſe free-booters, of 
whom teveral elcaped. Thus does the calumny: 
0: We captives, which has been repreſented in fo 
odious a light, appear to be no better than a fic- 
tion to pruvoke the indignation of the emperor: 
for I can take upon me to affirm, that, when the 


woot Herod's party fell, he then only defended 
mmicitz and there fell Nacebus, their gengral, 
anc, in all, about twenty-fiveothers, and no more. 
1.015 number Syllæus hath enlarged, by multi- 
plying every ſingle ſoldier to an hundred; ſo that 
he reckons the flain to have been two thouſand 
1ve hundred.“ 


 Crſar was fo incenſed at this relation, that, turn- 
23 towards Syllæus, he ſternly aſked him, how ma- 
u#s. rabians were ſlain in that action? After ſome 
veitarion, he confeſſed himſelf miſtaken in the num. 
erz upon which they read the conditions of the 
donc the arbitration of the governors, and the re- 
ine ot the ſeveral cities and towns, com- 
102 of the injuries ſuſtained from the robbers. 
dal altas, being now fully informed of the matter 
— d lentence of death on Syllæus; took Herod 
udo tarour again; acknowledged a concern for his 
miſtake, in liſtening 5 
* amo ſuch ſeveritics againſt him; and reproach- 
ral US as the compullive cauſe of his ingrati- 
e towards his beſt friends. In fine, Syllæus 


torces at the Arabians came upon us, and one or 


to the calumnies that tranſport- | 


— 
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was ſent back to Arabia, there todiſcharge thedcbt, 


and afterwards to be puniſhed with death. 


Ceæſar was ſtill offended with Aretas, for preſum- 
ing to uturp royal authority, without havng firſt 
ob:ained his content, inſomuch that he determined 
to transler the government of Arabia to Herod; 
but changed his mind, on reading the letter which 
Olympus and Volumnius brought him, containing 


invectives againſt his own ions. 


The deputies were 


initructed, if they iound Cwzlar pacifically diſpoſed, 
to deliver him thole letters, which they according- 
ly did; and Czlar, upon reading them, reflecting 


on the advanced age, and turbulent temper, of He- 


rod, retracted his reſolution; called for the am- 


bafladors of Aretas, and, atter having ſpoken a 
word of reproof on the temerity ot their maſter, in 
not waiting till he had received the authority from 
him, accepted their preſents, and confirmed Are- 
tas in his government. 


Cæſar re- 
conciled to 
Atetat. 


Cæſar, upon this reconciliation, wrote a letter of 
condolence to Herod, on accountot his ſons, giving His letter 


him full power, if he found them engaged in ſo un- 


to Herod, 


natural and impious a conf{piracy, to proceed againſt 


them as parricides; but it, at length, it ſhould hap- 
pen that their miſdemeanours amounted to no more 
than an intention to eſcape, he ſhould content him- 
{clt with an admonition, and not proceed ro extre- 


mity. 


'The tum of his advice was to cail a council 


at Berytus, a city under the Roman juriſdiction, and 
there, with the aſſiſtance ot the governors of the ad- 
jacent provinces, together with Archelaus, king of 
Cappadocia, hear and determine upon the whole 


matter, and bring the point to a final deciſion. 


HAF. . 


Herod, upon his reconciliation with Ceſar, calls a coun- 


cil at Berytus, and perſecutes his ſons <oith the utmoſt 
rencour. - They reſolve that Herod may diſpoſe of his 
ſons at option. Saturninus is for mitigating the pu- 
niſhment, while Volumnius urges death, upon which 
they are condemned. Herod goes for Tyre, and meets 
Nicolaus, who accompanies him to Ceſarea. Tyro's 
enerous reſolution, and expòſtulation with Herod, in 
Zela, of the brothers. Tryphon's information againſt 
Tyro. Herod's inbuman cruelty. | 


HIS letter from Cæſar afforded Herod the 
higheſt ſatisfaction, not only as a token of his 


reconciliation with the emperor, but as veſting him 


with full authority over his ſons. 


It is remark- 


able, that, though, in former times of proſperity, he 
had treated his ſons with great rigour, when lite, 
was in queſtion, he abated his ſeverity, and aſſumed 


a degree of moderation. 


But, upon the change of 


affairs, and his reinſtatement in the favour of the 
Roman emperor, he became outrageous in his re- 
reſentment, and proceeded againit them with ungo- 
vernable rancour. 


C 


Purſuant to Cæſar's direction, he ſummoned a 
ouncil to meet at Berytus, but excepted Arche- 


laus, perliaps from perſonal pique, or apprehenſion 
that he would endeavour to fruſtrate his deſign, 


When the council was met accordin 
he did not produce his ſons, but 


Herod's 
barbarity to 
his ſons, 


mons a con. 


gt ſummons, Le ſum- 
. 
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village belonging to Sidon, that they might appear Berytus. 


when called tor. 


He then entered the council- 


ſent proceeding. 
Bunge unbeconung a father, and accompanied with 


indicated ſymptoms of fury bordering on 


chamber alone, and there preferred an accuſation 
againſt his ſons, in the preſence of one hundred 
and fifty perſons; but without premiſing his own 
misfortunes, or pointing out the neceſſity of the pre- 
It was a charge fraught with lan- 


oiſterous exclamations, and violent geſtures, that 


| hrenzy. 
His arguments were confuſed and inconſiſtent: no 


proofs were adduced to govern the opinion of the 
court. | 
thority alone; and the bench ſeemed compoſed ra- 


His aſſertions were founded on his own au- 


ther 


Exhibits a 
rancarous 
charge 
againſt his 
ſons. 
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ther of the parties, than judges to determine upon 
evidence, and according to the grand principles ot 
right and wrong. 


There were ſome letters of the young princes 
read; but not one of them contained the remoteſt 
hint of any plot or contrivance againſt the prolecu- 
tor. All that could be interred was, a conſultation 
as to the method of eſcaping, together with ſome ex- 
preſſions of diſſatis faction and offence, When He- 
rod came to that part of the letrers, he endeavoured 
to pervert their obvious meaning, by adducing them 
as demonſtrative evidence of a contpiracy, and moit 
tolemnly declared, it was worle than death to peruſe 
their contents. He affirmed, he might inſiſt upon 
the power he had received over his own children, 
both from nature and the grant of Cælar; and 
added an allegation of a law of his own country, 
which enjoins, that, If parents laid their hands on 
the head ot him that was accuſed, the bye-ſtanders 
were obliged to ſtone him to death,” which, though 
he was ready to do in his country and kingdom, 
yet, at preſent; he would rather decline his privileges, 
and ſubmit the matter to the further conſideration 
of the council; not as judges to determine whether 
the caſe be as is repreſented, or not, ſince it is ſo in- 
dubitably maniteit, but to take their opinion with 
reſpect to the juſtification of the ſenrence, as an 1n- 
ſtructive leſſon to poſterity, againſt ſuch impious 
practices on the hte of a parent. 


Cites the 
Jewiſh laws 
for ichel- 
lious ſons, 


The aſſembly plainly perceiving, from the evaſive 
fineſſe diſplayed throughout the whole proceeding, 
as well as the withholding of the princes trom the 

Confirma. Preſence of the court, that equity was totally ſup- 
tion of He- homes ig and a reconciliation impracticable, con- 
rod's au- firmed the authority of Herod with reſpect to the 


thority- diſpoſal of his ſons. Upon this occaſion Saturni- 
nus, a perſon of conſular dignity, who had executed 
many honourable commiſſions, aroſe and obſerved, 
that “ he was for 3 the princes, but not 
Opinion of ** with dèath; as having children of his own, he 


Saturninus (e 
in behalf of "T4 
the brothers 10 


was duly impreſſed with the caſe, and therefore 
would be very loth, after the calamities that the 
king of Judæa had endured already, to oppreſs 
** him with the heavieſt of all at the laſt.” He 
| was followed by his three ſons, who ſpoke with 
mssen feeling and ſpirit, and enforced the opinion deliver- 
eaintthem, ed by their father. Volumnius, on thecontrary, ex- 
erted himſelf with great vehemence againſt the 
princes; exclaiming, that nothing but death could 
expiate the horrid crime of parricide; and the ma- 
jority coinciding with his opinion, carried the queſ- 

tion. | 


The ſentence was no ſooner paſſed, than Herod 
haſtened ro Tyre, taking his ſons with him; and 
meeting with Nicolaus, on his return from Rome, he 
related ro him the circumſtances that had paſſed at 
Berytus, and enquired of him the opinion that pre- 
vailed concerning the matter at Rome, Nicolaus 
informed him, that the princes were generally blamed 
tor their foul practices, and deſerved to be laid in 
chains: nay, that death was their legal due, if the 

The publ'©« contpiracy could be clearly proved; though the 
None“ World imputed the proſecution rather to malice than 
' Juſtice. But if Herod found himſelf otherwiſe diſ- 
poled, he might acquit them, without involving 

himſelf in an irretrievable difficulty. This Nico- 

laus gave as the opinion and judgment of his friends 

at Rome; upon which Herod, after a long pauſe, 

Nicolausac= Without making a ſingle comment, bid Nicolaus 


companies put to ſea with him, and they proceeded together 
Ceſarea. ro Celarea. 

Upon their arrival at Ceſarea, they found that the 
point in diſpute between Herod and his ſons, was the 
general topic of converſation, and that the people 
waited the iſſue with the utmoſt anxiety. An ap- 
prehenſion prevailed, that the feuds and animoſities 
of the family would come to a fatal concluſion. 
The caſe of the brothers was ſincerely compaſſion- 
ated, though opinion was ſuſpended, and popular 
reſentment ſmothered. 

Aer de. As an exception to the general conduct upon the 
cauſe of the Occaſion, Tyro, a veteran in the military ſervice, of 
princes, diſtinguiſhed valour, gave his opinion on the point 
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| 


vailed but malice and deceit; and that mankind 


with calm com 


tion, declared, that, it the king would free him 


** ſuffered death, as he was almoſt certain it woulc 
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with the utmoſt freedom. To this he might have 
been induced trom having a ſon of the ſame age 
and who had the ſtricteſt intimacy with Alexander 
This honeſt veteran publicly exclaimed, that jultice 
and truth were baniſhed the earth; that nothing pre. 


were ſo blinded by their inordinate paſſiogs, that 
they could not longer diſcern right from wrong, or 

ood from. evil. This, though a dangerous tree. 

om; was ſo noble an inſtance of virtue and reſolu. 
tion, that it could not fail of meeting with univer. 
{al approbation; ſo that thoſe who durſt not follow 
the example, could not bur revere the man who ge- 
nerouſly ſtood forth in vindication of oppreſſed in. 
nocence, and to ſtem the torrent of corruption, 


Nor did his efforts ſtop here; for he boldly pre- 
ſented himſelf before the king, and being granted 
a private audience, thus addreſſed him: * Since, 
* Sire, I labour under inſupportable grief, I am 
* determined to give it vent, though at the hazard Inde 
of my life; and probably the libert I take, if 
* you are fo diſpoſed as to hear me with patience, 
may tend to your advantage. May 1 be permitted 
** toenquire hither are fled that underſtanding and 
* magnanimity, that, in time paſt, have carried you 
through lo many dificulties ? W hence comes this 
e ſolitude and deſertion of your friends and rela. 
* tions? For thoſe I cannot deem ſuch, that can 
** behold the horrid tranſactions in your court and 
family, and ſtand ſtill unconcerned ſpectators, 
Do you not perceive the tendency of theſe things? 
* Can you relolve to take away the lives of theſe 
two princes, accompliſhed with every virtue, and 
ſubje& yourſelf to an ambitious ſon, and thole 
of your relations, you have ſo often doomed to 
puniſhment? Do you not find yourſelf tacitly 
condemned, and the cale of your ſons univeriall 
lamented; and 1s not your whole army, both of- 
ficers and private ſoldiers, particularly afflicted 
for the princes, and enraged with the authors of 
their miſeries?“ | 
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Some part of this expoſtulation the king heard 
ſure; but when Tyro touched upon 
the perfidy of his domeſtics, and launched out into 
an unbounded freedom, he deemed it rather a re- 
proach than a caution, and ſternly aſked who theſe 1 
officers and ſoldiers were, to whom his declaration 
referred? Upon Tyro's naming them, Herod or- raw 
dered them all together, with the veteran himſelt, to — 
be taken up, and committed to priſon. 2 


Upon this occaſion, one Tryphon, who was the 
king's barber, laid an information againſt Tyro, 
importing, that he repeatedly tampered with him, by a 
promiſes of pecuniary reward, as well as the favour ** 
of Alexander, to cut the king's throat, while he was 
under the operation of the razor. Orders were im- 
mediately given, that Tyro, his ſon, and the in- sens 
former, ſhould be pur to the torture. The ſon ſte- 
ing his father ſo cruelly tormented, and fo reſolute 
in ſuſtaining the anguiſh, without hope of mitiga- 
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and his father from thoſe excruciating pains, he 
e would relate the truth.” When the king hadpalſed 
his word ſo to do, he ſaid, that an agreement was can 
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made, that his father, having private accels to — 

? L - I * - — 402. — 
* the king, ſhould lay violent hands on him, if he 2 


* be an act of generoſity in favour of Alcxander. 
Upon this declaration his father was delivered from 
preſent torture; but whether the confeſſion was 
founded on truth, or whether it was a mere pretence 
toobtain deliverance, has not yet appeared. 


Herod was now finally reſolved to proceed to — 
execution of his purpoſe, without any further doubt 
or deliberation; ſo that calling the people together, ... 5 
he ordered 3co officers, together with 10 
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yro, his ſon, 5 
and the informer, to be brought forth, who, pe 181 
his accuſation of them to the multitude, Were ad 
ſtoned to death upon the ſpot. Alexander and Aru. 
tobulus, by their father's command, were ieh 
away to Sebaſte, and there ſtrangled. Their bod 
were depoſited in a ſepulchre at Alexandrion, 
divers of their anceſtors. 
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ent . ' 0 
u that tuch an inveterate hatred ſhould prevail betwixt 
father and ſons, as to overcome all natural affection, 
gings © 


od Þ 
be juſtly deterve conſideration, whether the cauſe aroſe 


It may, perhaps, ſeem unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, 


and be productive of ſuch dire effects. But it may 
trom a continued courſe of provocation in the young 
princes, or from the inſuperable obduracy and am- 
bition of the king. With reſpect to the ſons, they 
might, perhaps, in the heat of youthtul paſſion, be 
too haughty and imperious; ready to entertain evil re- 
ports of their tather, and partial judges of his con- 
duct. They might be ſuſpicious, and ſo eccentric 
in their words and actions, as to expole themſelves 
co ſpies and intormers, who lought tor matter to 
alledge againſt them. On the other hand, what 
could argue greater weakneſs in Herod, or be more 
heinouſly criminal, than, without any proot or con- 
viction of a treaſonable deſign, or even ſo much as 
the preſumption of a contrivance, to indulge a law- 
tels, nay, more than brutal, paſſion, by putting to 
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death is own ſons, who poſſeſſed ſuch rare accom- 
pliſhments, both mental and perſonal; and in par- 
ticular Alexander, the elder. 


If he was determined on a condemnation, might 
not impriſonment or baniſhment have ſufficed ? 
Under tuch-circumitances, there would have. been 
no fear of treachery, and as little of open force, 
becauſe of the patronage of the Roman power. 
But to deprive them ot lite, to gratity an ungo- 
vernable paſſion, can never be juſtified by any law, 
human or divine. He lived, indeed, atiterwards 
to give additional proofs ot his towering ambi- 
tion, rancorous envy, and relentleſs cruclty, which 
he exerciled, as occalion afforded, upon the reſt 
ot his relations; though, as will be ſeen in 
the ſequel, ſome of them deſerved the puniſh- 
ment. However, upon the whole, the barbarity 
* muſt be an eternal ſtigma on his cha- 


End of the SixTBENTH Book. 
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HAP. I. | 
Antipater is univerſally deteſted by the Jewiſh nation, 


for being acceſſary to the murder of the princes Alex- 
ander and Ariſtobulus. Maintains great ſway in Ju- 

} dea. Endeavours in vain to delude-Salome. Herod 
compels her to marry Alexas. Sends Glaphyra, the 
widow of Alexander, back to her father, Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia. Antipater much diſguſted at 
the reſpedt in which the pegple held the memory of the 
princes. Uerod is prevailed ou to diſſolve certain 
contracts. 


NTIPAT ER having, by his inſidious arts, 
effected the deſtruction of his brothers, 
paved the way tor compaſſing his deſign 
upon the life of his tather, and indulged 

the molt ſanguine hopes of attaining to the verylum- 
Antivater mit of his ambition. But he was ſoon diſappointed 
miverially in his towering expectation; for, although he was 
hated. delivered from the tear of his brethren being rivals, 
as to the government, he found the general odium, 
he had incurred throughout the nation on their ac- 
count, to be an obſtacle almoſt inſuperable. The 
alicnarion of the ſoldiery was a more dilagreeable 
circumitance, as the ſecurity of theſe Kings depend- 
ed upon them, whenever they tound the people de- 
ſirous of innovations. Theſe miſchiefs he drew upon 
his head by fraud and perhdy; yet, if the exerciſe 
of his power was his delight, 1t might be ſaid that 
he actually governed at this time, his father being 
Herod tas King only in name, while the affairs of the ſtate were 
8 under his guidance and direction. Nay, the very 
anieater crime for which he deſerved to die, paſſed for an in- 
ne power. {tance of his affection and reſpect, as if he had 
conſulted the preſervation and ſatery of the king in 
the death of the princes; whereas, in reality, he 
eratified his averſion to the father in what he did; 
and ſuch was the inveteracy of his malice, that he 
duteſted them even tor the tather's fake. 


All Antparer's arts and contrivances now tended 
to make way for the taking off Herod, that he 
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had 
might have none to accuſe him of the vile practices 1. the ( 
he was deviſing, and that Herod might have no te- news gern 
tuge, nor any to afford him aſſiſtance, ſince ſuch ** mar; 
muſt have Antipater for their avowed enemy. He (4 Arc] 
looked upon the government as his own atter the who 
death of Herod: but thought that delays would be kinſi 
dangerous, ſo far as they might lead to a diſcovery up a 
of his inſidious arts to his father, and thereby fruſ. Was ( 
trate his ambitious delign. To this end he ſpared rod a 
neither coſt or pains to gain the good will of his fa?“ The 
ther's friends, by a winning courteſy, and moſt un- ,.. Ml he h. 
bounded munificence. The objects of his regard ws ninth 


were his friends at Rome in general; but he was 
8 deſirous of conciliating the eſteem of 
aturninus, governor of Syria, as allo ot his brothcr. 


Nor did he deſpair of bringing over to his in. 
tereſt Salome, the wife of a particular friend, and 
confident of Herod. Antipater poſſeſſed all the 
art of addreſs and inſinuation, and could aſſume the 
maſk of complacency to conceal the baſeſt inten- 
tions. But he could not impoſe upon his aunt Sa z, 
lome, who ſaw through all his ditguiles, o poted 8 
artifice to artifice, and deteated his deligns; t ough * 
he had ſo ordered it, that her daughter, the wWIö 
of Ariſtobulus, was married to his uncle, by the 
mother's ſide, and the other daughter to Callz4s ., 
Salome was paſſionately fond of Syllæus; but lle. 
rod, by means of the aſſiſtance of the emprels Julia " 
who repreſented to her the train ot ill conſequent iy 
that would reſult from her diſobliging her brothet, 
prevailed with her to marry Alexas. 


* » 
has 


Herod, at the ſame time, ſent Glaphyra, the #- des Ba- caſion, 
dow of his ſon Alexander, back to her father 27 ,y ene, % Tumin⸗ 
chelaus, king of Cappadocia, returning the porto ( Geritan 
which he had with her, inorder to obviate all goo "i" lon wit 
of controverly, and took moreover great care 07 i neara t 
education of his grand children. Alexander f. wich th 
two ſons by Glaphyra; and Ariſtobulus, by _ now fat 
the daughter of Salome, had three ſons an * ninus, 


daughters. Herod would occaſionally preſent thek latha, n 
children to his friends, deploring the hopeletb d rod, uy 


** 
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of his tons, and praying that they might ay lame, 4 Wo 
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ſame, improve in virtue, and live to acknowledge 
Herd the care ottheir education. Hedeſigned the daugh- 
eaſes "* ter of his brother, Pheroras, for wife to the eldeſt ton 
ee be of Alexander; and the daughter of Antipater to. 
„edles. the eldett fon of Ariſtobulus; and to the ſon ot 
Antipater, one of the daughters of Ariſtobulus; 
the other daughter to his lon Herod, whom he had 
by the daughter of the high-prieſt; tor polygamy, 
according to our law, is allowable. 


The principal motive of the king, in theſe alli- 
ances, was the commiſeration of their orphan itate, 
and to render Antipater, by thete inter-marriages, 

anipiter's more affectionate towards them. But Antipater te- 


averfion in- 


e tained the ſame diſpohtion tor the children as he 


| 10N n. 
lle had before done tor their fathers, and Herod's ten- 
range dernels was lo tar from lottening him, that, on the 
fon 


contrary, he became fierce and jealous and the 
more the king tavoured them on the one hand, the 
more Antipater hated them on the other, leſt they 
ſhould hereatter rival him; and etpecially with the 
afſittance of Archelaus and Pheroras, the terrarch, 
whole lon at that time ſtood fair to marry one of the 
daughters. It was the greateſt mortification to An- 
tipater to obſerve the compaſſion the people retain- 
ed jor the care and memory ot the unfortunate prin- 
ces, and with what deteſtation they beheld the con- 
trivers of their ruin, while they waited tor an op- 
portunity of expoling Antipater for his malicious 
practices againit his brethren. Ir occurred to him, 
upon reflection, that the moſt effectul method ot 
iccuring che government to himſelt, was to prevail 
need pre- With Hierod to diſſolve the contracts above-men- 
ied 0a to tioned, Which, with muck importunity, be brought 
love ccte to pals, and obtained the promiſe of the daughter of 
ww Aritobulus tor himſelt, and tor his fon the daughter 
ot Pheroras, whereupon the tormer marriage agree- 
ments were annulled. 
— King Herod, at this time, had nine wives. The 
uen. firil was the mother of Antipater. I he ſecond was 
the daughter ot Simon, the high prieſt, by whom he 
had a lon, called by his own name. The third was 
the daughter ot his brother. The fourth his coulin 
german, by whom he had no iſſue. The fitth a Sa- 
marian, by whom he had two lons, Antipater and 
Archelaus; and one daughter, called Clympias, 
who was atterwards married to Joleph, the king's 
kinſman. Archclaus and Antipater were brought 
up at Rome, by a particular friend. His ſixth wite 
was Cleopatra, of Jerulalem, by whom he had He- 
rod and Philip, who was allo bred up at Rome. 
ihe name of his leventh wite was Ballas, by whom 
he had Phalael. His eighth was Fhœdera. The 
ninth was Elpis, by whom he had two daughters, 
Roxana and Salome. As to his elder daughters by 
Mariamne, the motherof Alexander and Ariſtobu— 
lus, and whom Pheroras refuſed to marry, he gave 
the one to Antipater's ſiſter's ion, and the other to 
Phalacl, the ſon of his brother. This was the 
poſterity of Herod. 


CHAP. II. 


— 9 0 c | . . 

Lomeris, a Babylonian Jew, ſettles a colony in Syria. 
1s invited by Herod d Batanza. Hered protects the 
liberties of the Fexws. Philip levies taxes. Deaths 
of Zamerts and Jacimus; the latter of whom leaves 
his fon Philip general of the army. 


ins RO, being now deſirous of ſecuring him- 
at 4 4 lelt on the fide of the Trachonites, reſolved to 
| uild a ſpacious village in the middle of the country, 
and to put a ſtrong garriſon init, to ſerve as a check 
nz! upon the inroads from that quarter, and, upon oc- 
bes Ba- Calion, to fally out upon the enemy. While he was 
ones „ TUMINALINg upon this project, he was given to un— 
a derſtand, that a certain Jew had come from Baby- 
on with 500 horſemen, with bows any arrows, and 
near a fifth part of them his own relations, and that, 
with theſe troops, he had paſſed the Euphrates, and 
now lat down near Daphne, in Syria, where Satur- 
ninus, the governor, gave him a calile, called Va- 


rod, upon this intelligence, ſent an invitation to the 
-W to come over to him with all his people, pro- 


latha, not far from Antioch, for his habitation. He- 
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miſing them lands, and other conveniencies, in the 
territory of Batanæa, upon the borders of T rachon, Head in- 
with privileges of exemption from all duties and nen 
tributes for the land as well as for the men, and a 2 
commiſſion only to defend that quarter againſt the 
incurſions of vagrant plunderers. 


The Babylonian, induced by theſe offers, came 
thither with his people, took polleſſion of the land, 
and built in it fortreſſes and a town, which henamed ge bund, 
Bathyra. By thele means he not only protected the Bathyra. 
inhabitants from the inroads of the T'rachonites, but 
ſecured the Jews allo in their proceſſions from Ba- 
bylon to Jerulalem, according to the duty and prac- 
tice of their proteſſion. From\his conſideration he 
was joined by vaſt numbers of tych Jews as conſci— 
entiouſly adhered to the religion\and laws of their 
toretathers; and the country was\well peopled, on 
account of their univerſal freedom Rom taxes. 1 his 
continued during the liſe of Herod; Vut the perſon 
who lucceeded him charged them with ſome {mall 
ber corporal, they were continued, however, for only 
a ſhort time. Agrippa the Great, and his ſon, of 
the lame name, impoled very heavy taxes upon 
them, as did the Romans after them, but never 
deprived them ot perſonal liberty, as we ſhall take 
occalion to ſhew hereatter. 


At length Zamaris, the Babylonian, to whom Zwart 
Herod had given this country for a poſſeſſion, de- — * 
parted this life, having maintained an upright cha- — 
racer, and let hehind him children that inherited fue: 
the virtues ot their father, and amongſt others ]a- 
cimus, a gallant commander, who had ſerved the 
kings of Babylon in their guards. This Jacimus 
died in an advanced age, and left behind him a fon, 
called Philip, who, tor his exemplary probity and 
valour, was in ſuch eſteem with king Agrippa, that 
he made him general of his army. | 


CA . 


Antipater is veſted with the adminiſtration of public af- 
fairs. A female combination. Salome diſcevers their 
counſels. They take part with the Phariſees, who 
refuſe the oath of allegiance 10 Hered. A fine ſet 
upon them fer their refuſal is paid by the wife ef 

heroras. Bagoas, and many of the Phariſees, put 
to death. Pheroras reſuſes to divorce his wife. He- 
rod ferbids Antipater and his mother all communica- 
tion with Pheroras. 


Wu the affairs of Herod were in this con- 

tuſed (tate, he placed ſuch a confidence in the 

faith, zeal, and affection of his fon Antipater, that 

he velted him with the entire adminiſtration of go- Antipater's 
vernment, ſo that all public affairs abſolutely de- great in- 
pended on his will. But he flagrantly abuled the ddl lenog 
truſt repoſed in him, by gloſſing over falſhoods and a 
injuſtice, with ſpecious pretenccs of duty and loyalty 

to his father, ſo that, in effect, his artifice was as 
dangerous as his power. But none in appearance 
cultivated ſo ſtrict a friendſhip with him as Phero- 

ras; while Ancipater artfully encompaſſed him with 

a female claw, that watched his words and actions; 

for Pheroras was in abſolute ſubjection to his wife apparent 
and her mother, notwithſtanding the hatred he bore frier dip 
them for the indignities they had offered his virgin eee, 
daughters. Bur theſe were matters too trivial to and Phe- 
cauſe diſſention between parties ſo neceſſary to cach 1975. 


other in carrying on the main buſi neſs, and who were 


all privy to ſo many important ſecrets; beſides, An- 
tipater was attached to them both on account of 
himſelf and his mother. 


Salome, the king's ſiſter, frequently thwarted their & female 
intentions; and being particularly informed of the <ombina- 
whole plan of this female combination, had deter- 
mined to make diſcovery of it to Herod; ſo that the 
accomplices finding their motions watched, and 
fearful of coming under the jealouſy and dilplea- 
ſure of the king, contrived that their meetings in 
future ſhould be more private than they had been, 
as the moſt effectual means of evading ſulpicion. As 
time and opportunity ſerved, they would take occa- 
ſion to revile each other, eſpecially in the preſence 
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vf Herod, or any of his friends, who would report 
ſuch behaviour to him, and the plot was carried un- 
der this guiſe tor ſome time. 


Burt they could conceal from Salome neither the 

Some dit. Hirt contrivance, or the means through which they 

covers and had made ſome progrels in it. She traced their pro- 

communi- jects ſtep by itep, and.communicated every parti- 

EIS cular to her brother, and not without aggravation. 

Hered, She reprelented to Herod, that if their private 

« aſſemblies, and clandeſtine counſels, were not 

© founded upon a deſign on his life, they might as 

e well beopen and public; that their affectation of 

% variance and feuds, when in public, while they 

„ prelervet unanimity in private, were evident 

e tokens ot fraud and colluſion; and that, in tact, 

te they acted in perfect conſort to accomplith one 
common purpole and deſign.” 


Thus did Salome ſtate the matter to Herod, who, 
though he had received ſome previous hints ot it, to 
which he gave credit, did not abſolutely depend on 
his ſiſter's veracity, conſcious that calumny was 
one of her darling vices. 

This female clan were much attached to a certain 
ſe& amongit the Jews, who valued themſelves 
highly upon the exact {kill they had in the law of 
their tathers, and would impole upon mankind a 
belief that they were the peculiar favourites ot 
heaven. Thele were the Phariſees, a lect arrogant 
and cratty, who, through conſummate pride and va- 
nity, made no conſcience of inſulting majeſty, and 
trampling upon royal authority. Accordingly, 
when the whole nation of the Jews were called upon 

The Pha- to {wear allegiance to the king and to Cæſar, there 
refuſed of this ſect a number amounting to above 
7000. Being condemned by the king to a fine for 
this refulal; the wife of Pheroras depoſited it for 
Their tine them. In order to requite this kindneſs, as they 
al the 8 0 — 
retended to poſſeſs a foreknowledge of events from 
Divine inſpiration, they foretold that it was the 
Their pre- Divine decree, that the kingdom ſhould be tranſ- 
dictioa, ferred from Herod and his ſons, to the princels, her 
huſband Pheroras, and their iſſue. 


Salome gave the king notice of this, and of the 
' bribery and corruption that had been practiſed at 
court in favour of this intereſt. Upon ſtrict ſearch 
Bagoas, and and enquiry, ſeveral Phariſees were apprehended 
ſeveral © and put to death, as the authors of this ſeditious 
put todeath, Preſage. Amongſt thoſe who ſuffered upon the vc- 
caſion, was Bagoas, and Herod's minion Carus, be- 
ſides ſeveral of his family, that were convicted of 
the conlpiracy upon the teſtimony of the Phariſces 
themlelves. Bagoas was perſuaded to maintain an 
idle notion, that he was to be celebrated as the be- 
neta&tor of the prince that was deſigned for the 
throne; and every thing was to ſucceed with the 
new king, and the government to be eſtabliſhed in 

his family. 
When Herod had puniſhed the criminal Phari- 
ſees, he called a council of his friends, and exhi- 
[160d se. Dited an accuſation againlt the wife of Pheroras, al- 
cuies the ledging, “ that it was through her counſel and ad- 
witeot Phe- vice, that his brother ſo contemptuouſly rejected 
won Fra the render ot the royal virgins to him in marriage; 
merds her and that the had molt unnaturally, and againſt all 
wore. - law, tomented teuds between brethren, both by 
deeds and words; that ſhe had abetted the ſeditious 
Pharilees, in eaſing them of the fine, which he him- 
{elt had impoſed; and, in ſhort, that ſhe was the 
principal agent in the conſpiracy.” From theſe pre- 
miles, he took occaſion to recommend to Pheroras 
the propriety of putting away a woman of ſo infa- 
mous a character, without any perſuaſion from 
him, eſpecially as matters were come to ſuch a pals, 
that he mult either dilown her as a wite, or never 
expect ro be owned by the king as a brother. 


ett. Pheroras was much affected by this paſſionate de- 
este pat Claration of Herod, and peremptorily declared, 
that no conlideration ſhould move him to renounce 
his wite, ſince he would rather die than live without 
her company. Herod then moderated his anger, 
only forbidding Antipater and his mother any com- 
mun:cation with Pheroras, and the r clan 
their utual aſſemblies. They promiſed obedience 
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CHAN IV. 


The jealouſy of Herod alarms Antipater, who is ſen; ; 
— 4050 preſents, and Hlercd's loft will and teſta. 
ment. Syllaus charged with treaſon, and to be tried 
at Rome. 


NTIPATER having now a ſtrong ſuſpicion of 
A his tather's jcalouſy and dilpleature, and being 
apprehenſive of experiencing their effects, wrote to 
his friends at Rome, to have him lent for with all nat. 
expedition to wait upon Auguſtus. His requeſt FP, 
being immediately complied with, Herod diſpatch. » Ci. 
ed him with rich prelents, and his laſt will and teſta. 
ment, wherein he declared Antipater his ſucceſſor; 
or, in caſe of his deceale, his fon Herod, whom he 
had by the daughter of the high-prieſt. 


At the ſame Syllæus, the Arabian, went to Rome, en 
though he had neglected to obey the injunctions of 2“ 
Cæſar. Antipater there accuſed him of the ſame bu 
crimes of which he had formerly been accuſed by Ci. 

Nicolaus of Damaſcus, as advocate for Herod. 
Syllæus was allo acculed by Aretas, for having 
put to death, at Petra, ſeveral men of rank an 

character, without his knowledge or conſent; and, 
amongſt others, Sohemus, a perſon worthy of uni- . 
verſal eſteem ; and likewiſe Fabatus, one of the em- «: © 
peror's ſervants. The circumſtance relative to Fa- ven 
batus was this: * 


There was one Corinthus in Herod's guards, a 
man in whom he particularly confided. Syllzus 
tampered with this man for a conſiderable ſum ot 
8 to take off the king; and the offer had ſuch 
an effect, that he had promiſed to execute his pro- 
poſal. Fabatus, having been made acquainted with 
this circumſtance, immediately related it to the 
king. Corinthus, being put tothe torture, confeſſed 
the whole plot. He alto cauſed to be apprehended 
two Arabians, the one the head of a tribe, and the 
other a friend of Syllæus, who being both put to 
the torture, confeſſed that they came thither to preſs 
Corinthus to the execution of what he had under- 


taken, and to aſſiſt him in it, if there ſhould be oc- throug 


CIFCUIMT 


caſion. The informations were ſent by Herod to r fulese 
Saturninus, and by him to Rome, where the cauſe ee, twixt ! 
was to be heard and decided. 2 
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Pheroras, at Herod's command, retires lo his govern- 
ment, and ſwears not to return during the king's 


life. Herod falls fick, and ſends for Pheroras, lo if tl 
excuſes himſelf upon the 2 of gs cath. Death of not aff 


Pheroras. 


WHEN Herod found Pheroras inflexibly at- 
V tached to his wife, he commanded him to n, 
retire to his government; and he moſt willingly bes, 
obeyed; taking a ſolemn oath not to return during 1... 
the life of Herod. Nor did he ſwerve from his 
vow; for the king ſoon after falling ſick, he was 
requeſted to pay him a viſit, and receive ſome ſe- 
cret orders from him before he died. Pheroras 
pleaded in excuſe; that he was under oath, and 
durlt not break it. Herod, however, ſo far fe- iter f 
laxed in his hatred to his brother, that, when Phero- ras 
ras himſelf fell ſick, ſoon after, without following rw, ſ 1 Wa 
his example, he, of his own accord, paid him a viſit. _ "4% nend 
The diſtemper carried him off; and the King gave u . pater. 
orders for the conveyance of his body to Jeruſalem, αν ene 
where it was honourably interred. The death of 35 * oY 
Pheroras became the origin of Antipater's misfor- roras's 1 
runes, though he was now at Rome; for juſtice informs 
at length arreſted, and brought him to account for 

the blood of his brothers. I ſhall give a minute Ther 
detail of this circumſtance, that it may be a warm the mol 
ing to mankind to conduct their lives by the rules drawn t 
of virtue, No 
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Enquiry into the death of Pheroras. Poiſon is admi- 
piftered to him by 4 confident of Syllæus. Several 
denen put to the torture. A charge exhibited and 
Droved againſt the mother of Aulipater. Doris 
tripped of her jewwels and wry Antipater joins 
in a plot to poiſon the king. The widow of Pheroras 
makes diſcovery of the whole. Laſt words of Pbe- 
roras in diſcharge of his conſcience. More witneſſes 
examined. Herod puts away ÞIS WIVES. Bathyllus 
brings peiſen from Rome for Antipater”s mother and 
Pheroras. | 


FTER the performance of the-funeral obſe- 
quies, two of Pheroras's treed-men, who had 
been much eſteemed by him, applied to Herod, and 
tntreated him not to ſuffer the murder of his brother 
to pals unavenged, but to make the minuteſt ſearch, 
in order to bring the perpetrator of 1t to condign 
i puniſhment. T hey informed the king, who gave 
g great credit to their words, that their maſter 1 * 
je 4th with his wife the night he was taken ill, and that a 
a3 certain potion was brought him with a ſort of food 
that he had not been accuſtomed to eat: that when 
he had eaten, he died of it: that his potion was 
brought out of Arabia, under pretence of its being 
a love potion, but, in reality, to take him off, as the 


poitons. The woman, againſt whom they alledged 
this charge, was confeſſedly an intimate friend of 
one of Syllæus's miſtreſſes. It was alſo depoſed, 
that both the mother and ſiſter of Pheroras's wife 
had been at her place of abode, perſuaded her to 
{ell this potion, and brought it with them the day 
betore it was adminiſtered to him at ſupper. 


The king was ſo enraged at hearing the ſtory, 
os, that he ordered ſeveral of the women to be put to 
+ put to the torture, free as well as ſlaves. They continued 
wrvre. ſome time without confeſſion, till, at length, one of 
them, in the agony of torment, exclaimed, ** Would 
to heaven the mother of Antipater were now un- 
der the ſame anguiſh, for that baſe woman has 
* been the cauſe of all our miſeries.” This diſco- 
very put Herod upon a reſolution to extort from 
them every particular of the plot, and to run 
through the whole project from circumſtance to 
« nt. Circumſtance as, at their private meetings and con- 
lere lultations, the occaſtonal diſcourſes that paſſed be- 
„ twixt Herod and Antipater had been minutely diſ- 
cuſſed, as well as the means that were to be uled to 
keep matters from the knowledge of Pheroras. 


The female witneſſes farther enlarged upon the 
hatred Antipater bore his father, and that he had 
complained to his mother how very long he lived, 
inlomuch, that, as he was himſelf advanced in years, 
it the kingdom ſhould devolve to him, it would 
not afford him any great pleaſure : that, as there 
were many brothers, who had children bringing up, 
his hopes were but uncertain : that, in case ot his 
Geath, Herod had ordained that the kingdom ſhould 
be conterred not on his ſon, but rather on a brother. 
It was added, that he had accuſed the king of great 
barbarity, and of the ſlaughter of his ſons; and 
that it was trom the fear he was under, leſt he ſhould 
do the like to him, that he contrived this journey to 


Rome, as well as ſent Pheroras back to his govern- 
ment, 


Theſe particulars were conſonant with what his 
ſiſter had told him, and therefore tended to corrobo- 
rate her teſtimony, and free her from the ſuſpicion 
n, Ot untaithfulneſs. Being perfectly ſatisfied of the 
er treatonable deſigns of Doris, the mother of Anti- 
pater, Herod immediately ſtripped her of all her 
pa Faw to the value of many talents, and expelled 

er the palace; while he treated the women of Phe. 


roras's family with more lenity on account of their 
information. 


There was abundant proof againſt Antipater; but 
the molt unpardonable article of his accuſation was 


_ from the confeſſion of one Antipater, a Sa- 
| O, 23. 7 
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Arabian women are ſkilled in compounding ſuch 


martian, an officer of great truſt under Antipater, , . 
the fon of Herod. This man, among other things, 2 
averred, that his maſter had put a mortal poiſon into poiivn d 
the hands of Pheroras, for the king to take in his Kas. 


abſence, as the work might then be effected with 


leſs ſulpicion. The poiſon (he ſaid) was brought 
out of Egypt, by Antiphilus, a friend of Antipater, 
and ſent to Pheroras by Theudion, the brother ot 
the mother of Antipater, and by that means came 
to the wife of Pheroras, her huſband having given 
it her to keep. When the king interrogated her con- 
cerning it, the confeſſed; and, as ſhe was running to 
fetch it, ſhe caſt herſelf down trom one of the pa- - 
lace galleries into the court, but the bruile ſhe re- 
ceived was not mortal. As ſoon as ſhe came to her- 
{clt, the King promiſed her and her domeſties pardon, 
upon condition of their declaring the whole truth; 
but threatened them with rhe tevereſt torments, it 
they concealed any part of the delign. 


Upon this Pheroras's widow bound herſelf, by a 
ſolemn oath, to lay open the whole matter, without 
the leaſt reſerve, and declared what was generally 
ſuppoſed to be true; that The potion was brought 
* out of Egypt by Antiphilus, and that his bro- Confemion 
ther, who was a phyſician, had procurcd it: that, ef the wi- 
- . , ow of he- 
when Theudion brought it, the kept it, upon ee 
Pheroras's committing it to her, being prepared, 
at the inſtance of Antipater, tor the King: that, 
when Pheroras fell ſick, and the king treated him 
with ſuch brotherly kindneſs, he was greatly at - 
tected thereby, and calling to her, after his de- 
arture, exclaimed, that Antipater had inveigled 
rim into a moſt unnatural plot for poiloning his 
brother, and the rraitors's father : that Pheroras, 
recoiling at ſo horrid an act, and determined not 
to incur ſuch heinous guilt in leaving this mortal 
lite, requeſted her immediately to bring the poi- 
ſon, and throw it into the fire before his face: 
that, upon theſe words, ſhe fetched it, and threw 
the greater part into the fire, reſerving a ſmall re- 
mainder for herſelf, in caſe it ſhould be her lot, 
after the deceaſe of her huſband, to be put to ex- 
tremities.“ 


With theſe words ſhe produced the box contain- 
ing the poiſon before them all; when the mother of 
Antiphilus, and another brother of his, being both Confirma- 
pur to the queſtion, they confirmed the marter, by —_— the 
giving evidence as to the identity of the box itſelf, Teo 

There was an accuſation exhibited alſo againſt goa di- 
one of the king's wives, the daughter of the igh- vorces the 

rieſt; and as they could not bring her to confeſſion, dushter of 
Herod caſt her off, and ſtruck her ſon, of his own 2 
name, out of his will, though he had appointed him difinterits 
his ſucceſſor, if Antipater had died before him. her fon. 
He depoſed Simon, his father-in- law, from the 
pontificate; and raiſed Matthias, of Jeruſalem, the 
lon of Theophilus, to that dignity. 


In the mean time Bathyllus, one of Antipater's 
freed-men, came from Rome, and being put to the 
torture, confeſſed that he brought poiton for An- confemon 
tipater's mother, and for Pheroras; that if the for- of Bathyl- 
mer potion did not operate, they might try the other. l. 
There came allo, at the ſame time, letters from He- 
rod's friends at Rome, by the approbation, and at , 

g . 0 rchelaus 
the ſuggeſtion, of Antipater, to accule Archelaus and philip, 
and Philip, as if they calumniated their father on ſols of He- 
account of the murder of Alexander and Ariſto- cd, are se- 

. . - cuſed by 
bulus ; and they commiſerated their unhappy fate, Anugater. 
ſuggeſting alſo, that they were recalled, to be treated 
in the ſame manner with thoſe who went before 
them. Theſe letters had been procured, for great 
rewards, by Antipater's friends, while he himſelf 
wrote to Herod in his uſual prevaricating manner, 
both accuſing and excuſing the brothers, to gloſs 
over the matter, by means of ſpecious pretence, and 
ambiguous hints. 'The controverſy was ſtill main- 
tained between Syllæus and Antipater ; the latter of 
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' whom had procured a number of friends and advo- 


cates, by means of preſents, amounting to an ex- 
pence of two hundred talents. It feems a matter of 
wonder, that there ſhould be ſo many accuſations 
exhibited againſt him in Judæa, during the ſpace 
of ſeven months, without his having knowledge of 
them; though this may be reconciled to probability, 

Yyy 8 when 
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* . 12898 
when it is obſerved, that the roads were ſtrictlh 
guarded, and that Antipater was generally deteſted, 

* 0 ' 4 ho 15 . . 
10 that none would riique the hazard ot intorma- 
tion. 
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Artſul correſpondence between Antipater and Hered. 
Nes of the death of Pheroras. - Antipaicr goes to 
Sebaſte, where he is univerſally execraled. Quin, 
tilins Varus, groernor of Syria, holes coe. with 
Hered at Rome. Antipaler comes in ſlate to the pa- 
lace. Is admitted, but bis train exciuded. A charge 
of treaſon and fratricide exhivited egn:n/t him. Trial 
appointed for the next day. Qiiniiius Varus do pre- 
de on the bench. Salome and all the eviaences pro- 
duced. - Herod prefers his, accuſation. Antipater 
makes bis own defence. Nicolaus of Damaſcus, 
counſel for Herod, urges the proſecution, amd applies 
to Varus for juſtice. Divers charges alledged 10 
Antipater. Ilis-charetter painted in the meſl oi 
light. - He is commitied to prijſen. Letters inter- 
cepted, and difroveries made. Herod ſends a ſtate of 
the whole caſe to Rome. . * 
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Herod NTIPATER, havingwrittento the king, that 
" he was ſettling his affairs at Rome, and pre- 
L ste paring for his return, Herod concealed his reſent- 
home, ment, and wrote back to him, deſiring him not to 
\ deter his journey, leſt any miſadventure ſhould be- 
fall him in his ablence. The king avoided any hints 
or diſpleaſure in his letter, except lome trifling com- 
plaints againſt his mother, which, on his return, he 
declared ſhould ſubſide. Indeed, he made protel- 
ſions of candour and friendſhip, tearing that, through 
ſuſpicion, he might defer his journey, and that, dur- 
ing his continuance at Rome, he might concert plans 

for ſupplanting him in the government. | 


wiites to 


a” << 


This letter came to Antipater's hands as he was 
upon the way in Cilicia: but he had received the 
news of the death of Pheroras before, at Taren- 
tum, and with much concern; not from any affec- 
tion to Pheroras, but trom diſappointment in his 

| not having taken off his father, according to pro- 
miſe. Upon his arrival at Calenderis, a city of Ci- 
licta, he deliberated with himſelt, whether he ſhould 
proceed or return, being much chagrined at the dil- 
grace his mother had ſuſtained in her ejection. Some 
of his friends adviſed him to wait, in expectation of 
farther intelligence; others to haſten home without 
delay, not doubting but, upon his arrival, he would 
u te all charges brought agaigtt him, as his ac- 
culers derived all their weight and importance from 
his abſence, being thereby prevented from refuting 
their tales and calumnięs. | a 
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Theſe arguments prevailed with him to proceed, 

ſo that he continued his courle, and ſoon landed at 

Sebaſte, a port erected by Herod, at an incredible 
expence, in honour of Auguſtus Cæſar, and called 

Antipiter i after his name Ceſæra. ere he found himſelf in 
neee a mot mortifying ſituation, as now, on his return, 
oi Cefarea, he received not one token of reſpect: nay, on the 
contrary, was infulted with execrations ; whereas 
before, at his departure, he was followed with warm 

. benedictions, and joyful acclamations: Nor could 
the people but entertain an averſion for him, while 
they ſuppoled he was going to receive puniſhment 

tor the hurrid crime of fratricide. | 

Quintus Quintilius Varus, ſucceſſor of Saturninus in the 
varus tac- government of Syria, was at this time at Jeruſalem, 
rovernment coming thither ar the requeit of Herod, to aſſiſt him 
ot Syria, With his advice in the preſent ſtate of affairs. As 
they were ſitting together in counſel, Antipatercame 

into the palace, arrayed in his robes of ſtate; the 

gates having been ſet open to him, though his train 

were excluded. This circumſtance threw him into 

{ome agitation of mind, which was greatly increaſed, 

upon his preſenting himſelt ro his father's embrace 
when he was {purned from him with reproaches of 
iratricide and treaſon, and given to underſtand, that 
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heard. Herod ordered him to rife and ſtand forth to fem x: 


„ dred more for the expence of his journey to 
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he would be publicly in court charged wich thoſe 
crimes the following day, and that Varus would 
preſide as judge upon his trial. Retiring in the ut. 
mot contuſion, he was met by his mother and wife 
(the daughter of Antigonus, Ferod's predeceſſor) 
irom whom having learned all circumſtances con. 
cerning him, he then prepared himſelf tor detence 
upon his trial. 


OF THE 


n the day following the court aſſembled, Varus . 

and the king ſitting in judgment, with their friends — 
about them. Salome, the king's fiiter, was cited den 
thither allo, with others of their relations. Ther. 
wete brought thither likewiſe all thoſe who had 
made any voluntary diſcovery, or any conteſſion 
upon torture; and beſides, ſome of the domeſtics ot 
Antipater's mother, who had been taken up a little 
betore his return, and brought with them letters, 
importing, by way of caution, “ that he ſhould by 
no mcans come back, ſince the whole matter was 
© come to his tather's knowledge, and Cziar was 
* the only refuge he had left.“ Antipater then 
threw himſelf at the king's feet, requeſting only to 
be admitted to his detence, and not condemned un- 


take his trial. The king then addreſſed himſelf to“ “ * 
the court, in words to the following purport: T* - 
„ am (ſaid he) an unfortunate man, to have 
been the father of ſuch children, and to fall at 
length, in my advanced age, into the hands of 
„ fuch a wretch as Antipater. I have been affidu- 
© oully atrentive to his education, nor have I denied 
him any requeſts he ever made. And what is his 
return? A conſpiracy againſt my lite, and an at- 

tempt to leize on a crown by impious violence, 
*© which, by the double right of title and tree giit, 
& mult devolve upon him. What advanrage can 
* he propole to himſelf in the F of ſo 
© extravagant an ambition? as I made him a ſuc- 
ceſſor by will, and effectually a partner with me, 
in dignity, glory, and power, even during my 
oven lite, ſettled on him an annual income of fifty 
talents, and made him an allowance of three hun- 


„Rome? With reſpect to the charge brought by 
him againſt his brothers, if they were evilty, he 
has imitated their example; it not, he has al- 
„ ledged groundlels charges againſt his near rela- 
tions, and by that means ablolved them, and in- 
* curred himfſelt the guilt of parricide.“ 


The king could not proceed through an involun- avian 
tary effuſion of tears, and therefore deſired Nico: K 
laus. of Damalcus, his old and particular friend, 
who was thoroughly inſtructed in every circum- 
lance relative to the caſe, to proceed to the exami- 
nation of the witneſſes, and an explanation of their 
reſpective evidences. Antipater, by way of preven- 
tion, applied himſelf to his defence, and turning to 
his father, thus ſpoke: | 

Can there be a probability (ſaid he) that, after 
having reſcued my father from the treacherous 
ce geſigns of ſo many others, I ſhould at length turn 
* traitor to him myſelf, or fully the reputation of a 
tried allegiance with fo foul a blot? Could I de. 
« fire to be greater or more happy than I was ? Or 
© could I be actuated by ſuch egregious folly, a8, 
* under the molt ſplendid circumſtances, to expote 
„ myſelf to infamy and miſery? The ſucceſſion 
&* was ſettled upon me according to every form 0: 
law; and I was ſo far admitted by the King * 
e bounty into a ſhare. with him in the ere ſe o 
his royal power, that I was in the poſſeſſion ot 
government, in effect rather than ex pectance, ane | 
that without any one to controul me, Or.ecnvy " 
claim. Why ſhould I ſeek that with dangers © 
* which I acquired the quier enjoyment by the rec- 
e titude of my conduct? or expoſe my ſelf to cer 
tain infamy, for the vain flattery of an uncertain 
hope ? eſpecially conſidering the conſequences” 
this ambition, with reſpe& to my brothers, We 
© ] myſelf accuſed, convicted, and pum — 
„This J did, and of this I ſhall never repent 
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ſervice, as the higheſt inſtance I could give my 
honoured father of filial duty, and jnviolable alle- 
glance. With reſpect to my general conduct in 
the city of Rome, I dare appeal to Cœlar him- 
elt, who can no more be impoled upon than 5 
oracle, and could produce ſeveral letters, under 
his own hand, in my favour. Would it not be 
unjult, would it not be impious, to oppoſe the 
calumnics of abandoned men to the authority 91 
ſuch unqveſtionable evidence or a ſet ot mit. 
creants, Whole Chief plealure is to embroil the 
royal tamily, and who have taken the advantage, 
in my ablence, of polielling the people with de: 
tamatory rumours againſt me, which they could 
never compals lo long as I was within diitance of 
{reaking tor myſelf. With reſpect to the evidence 
extoried by the rack, it is commonly falſe, be- 
cauſe the unguiſh of extreme pain naturally im. 
pels the tufferer to many things, to gratity thole 
at whole inſtance they are put to the queſtion., 
This ſaid, he offered himſelf to be put to the quel- 
tion, and abide the iſſue of it. 


Antipater delivered his defence with ſuch energ 
as to excite the compaſſion of the whole court, and 
draw tcars even from his enemies; nay, Herod him- 


moſt to conceal it. 


When Antipater had gone thus far, Nicolaus 
took up the caule where the king left it; ſcanned 
every article, cited and ſummed up the proots, the 
names of the witneſſes, and the particular contel- 
lions of thoſe that had been put to the queſtion. 
He paſſed then to the {ſubject of the king's bounty, 
are, and tenderneſs, inthe education of hischildren, 
and how ill it was. requited. As jor Alexander 
and Ariſtobulus, while they were under the do- 
e minion of ambition, rather than avarice, and 
hurried on by the intemperate motions of youth 
and hot blood, it was not ſo much a wonder tor 
them (laid he) to be debauched by evil counlel, 
into a neglect or contempt of their duty; but as 
to the cale of Antipater, it was worſe than bru- 
tal; for in the very fierceſt of beaſts there is a 
kind of natural gratitude for their keepers : 
whereas this man was ſo far from being gained 
upon by the goodneſs and bounty of an indul- 
rent father, that, as he was not to be deterred by 
the calamitous example of his brothers, ſo, on the 
contrary, he valued himſelt upon an emulation of 
their wickedneſs and cruclty. Was it not you 
yourſelf, Antipater, (lays he,) that firſt dilcovered 
their deſign? Were not you then the profecutor ? 
and you yourlelt again, the director of the ſen— 
rence, and conſequently of the puniſhment? This 
is not to reflect upon your zeal and indignation 
in ſo juſt a cauſe; but it aſtoniſhes mc to find you 
lo bitter againſt your brothers, for the very lame 
thing that you do yourſelf; which manifeſtly 
ſhews, that your buſineſs was not fo much the 
preſervation of the father, as the ruin of the chil- 
dren; and, under colour of a fevere brother, to 
get the repuration of a tender and dutiful ſon; 
„ and io with the more ſecurity to make way to the 
king himſelf, This was the exploit you were 
about. How came it to pals elſe, that the bro- 
thers were put to death, and not their accom- 
1 plices ? What could be the meaning, or the end 
© Of this; but firſt, that you and they were agrecd 
4% bon tne matter; and ſecondly, that, as ſoon as 
Fo the firſt difficulty ſhould be over, they might be 
© at hand to help you out with the next? So that 
©. You had a double ſatisfaction in the contempla- 
„ don of your wickedneſs: the one was by impoling 
„ publicly upon the world a moſt flagitious im- 
„ hiety tor meritorious virtue; the other was in the 
« ry ing on, and the hopes of executing that hor- 
rid barbarity yourlelf, which you took upon you 
to revenge in others. If you had heartily deteſt- 
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icli was obſerved torelent, although he did his ut- 


OF THE 


© of the brothers with that of the father; and by 
** ſo doing, not only to eſcape the puniſhment you 
ave deſerved, but to bring your parent to bear 

the burden ot your crimes, in {uch a parricide as 
was never heard of before: for the treaſon was 
not formed againſt a perſon of the common rate 
of fathers, but againſt a parent tender and in— 
dulgent to the higheſt degree; the con{pirator 
marked out for the ſucceſſion already, a halt- 
Larer in the crown by advance, ſettled betore- 
hand in the preſentenjoyment of his greatneſs, and 
ſecure in the reverſion of it by his father's will: 
but your inſatiable deſires were not to be bounded 
by his goodneſs, but by fuch mcaſures only a5 
your own ingratitude and perverſeneſs ſhould pre- 
icribe. Your own half of his right would not 
antwer your end, unlels you might have his part 
too. Your pretence was the laving ot him, when, 
at the ſame time, the plot was to deltroy him: and 
the crime was not all your own, but your mother 


vas made a party In it, and the whole family was 
„by it embroiled. After all this, what can you 
cc 


think of the inſolence of calling your father 
beaſt 2 But neither your relations or your bene- 
factors are to eſcape the poiſon of your ſcandal: 
and, as it the-venom of your own heart had nor 
been ſufficient to 1nttrutt and irritate a revenge, 
you have called to your help your guards, coun - 
ſellors, and ſuborners of both ſexes, in a confede- 
racy againſt one antient man: and now, alter the 
torturing of ſo many men and women, free and 
{laves, one with another, upon your account, and 
atter ſuch a cloud of undeniable evidences, you 
have yet the confidence to out- face the truth, and 
to follow your enterprize upon the life of vour 
father, with an attempt upon the authority ot the 
very jaw that puniſhes ſuch criminals : and this 
you do 1n contradiction to the equity of Varus, 
and to the univerſal meaſures of natural juſtice. 
What is it that makes you diiparage extorted teſ- 
timonies, but becaule you would derogate from 
the credit of thote provts that lay open to your 
wickedneis, and, conduce to the prelcrvation of 
your father? 


„Sir, (ſays Nicolaus to Varus,) by the majeſty of 
the Roman empire, and by your own honour, I 
adjure you that you vindicate the king from the 
indignities of his own family, and deliver up this 
moniter oi hypocrily to death; that, under a pre- 
text of reverence to his father, hunted after the 
blood of his brothers; and, it he had not been 
{eaſonably detected, his father's turn would have 
been next, to make his own way to the crown. 
Lou know well that parricide is no private crime, 
but a public affront to the laws of tociety, and of 
realonable beings; and ſo abominable a pollution 
in the very thought, as well as in the act, that 
whoever ſuffers it to paſs unpuniſhed, offers an 
indignity to human nature itſelt.“ 


Nicolaus adverted farther to ſome idle expreſſions 
which fell from the mother of Antipater concern- 
ing predictions, facrifices relating to the king, and 
the ſucceſſion of the crown, (ſtories Antipater had 
related in an hour of regale with Pheroras's family,) 
examinations upon torture, and matters which con- 
cerned the teſtimony of witneſſes : in fine, every 
thing was advanced by this able advocate tor He- 
rod that could tend to criminate Antipater. To ,,,,..., 
add to his mortification and perplexity, thoſe men i: expofed to 
who were acquainted with his practices, but had a general 
concealed them through fear, when they ſaw he afadon. 
had been expoſed to the accuſations of former 
witneſſes, and that his extraordinary fortune, which 
had ſupported him hitherto, had now evidently be- 
trayed him into the hands of his enemies, who were 
inſatiable in their revenge, diſcovered whatever 
they knew. 


His ruin was, indeed, effected; but not by the 
enmity of thoſe who were his accuſers, ſo much as 
his own abominable devices againſt his father and 
brethren, exciting diſorders in the family, cauſing 
them to embrue their hands in the blood of eacli 


other, 
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a other, and expreſſing his deteſtation and regard, not 
trom principle, but merely to ſubſervc his preſent 
purple. | 

he evidence in proof of what had been alledged 
againit him could not be ſet aſide, becaule the wit- 
nefles neither ſpoke out of tavour to Herod, nor 


were they obliged to conceal what they knew by any 


apprehenſion ot danger; ſo that they trankly 1n- 
veighed againſt his enormous crimes, which they 
declared delerving of the higheſt pun:ihment z not 
ſo much tor the king's latety, as to deter mankind 
trom tollowing lo intamous an example. So many 
accuſations were voluntarily exhibited agaialt him, 
that Antipater, notwithitanding his ſhrewdnels and 
effrontery, had nothing to advance by way oi retu- 
tation. 


When Nicolaus, and the reſt of the accuſers, had 
left off Ipeaking, Varus addreſſed hinſelt to Anti- 
ater, telling him, it he had any ching to cher in 
is own defence, the court was ready to hear him, 
as his father and himlelt were equally delirous of 
finding him entirely innocent. Antipater then calt 
himiclt upon the ground, and appealed to the Great 


fri con. Searcher of Hearts, beleeching him to vindicate his 
10 - . 
ſumm:te 


bypocriſy,, ther, by ſome evident token from heaven, that 
would convince the world of his integrity. This 
is the utual method with men deſtitute of virtue ; 
when they undertake actions, it is in contormity to 
their own inclinatiens, as it they believed the Su- 
preme Being had no concern with human affairs : 
but when once they are tound out, and are mi dan— 
ger of undergoing the puniſhment due to. their 
crimes, they endeavour to overthrow all the evi- 
dence againſt them by an hypocritical appeal to the 
great fountain of truth and juſtice. ' I his was the 
very cale of Antiparer, who, when he acted, in every 
inſtance, as it there had been no Supreme and Super- 
intending Being, and was in conlequence arrelled 
by juſtice, but had nothing to invalidate the ev1- 
dence adduced againit him, prelumptuouſly in— 
{ulted the Majeſty of Heaven, aſcribed it to his 


Excellent 
remarks of 
Jolephus. 


power that he had been preſerved hitherto, and pro- 


duced toall who were prelent, the difficulties he had 
undergone in exerting himſelf tor the preſcrvation 
of his father. 


Varus, finding he could give no direct anſwer to 
any of the queſtions, except appeals to heaven, or- 
dered the potion to be brought before the court, in 
order to make trial of the torce of it. It was ac- 
cordingly ' brought, and being adminiſtered to a 
criminal under ſentence of condemnation, he im- 
mediately expired. Upon this experiment the court 
roſe, and Varus went away the next day to Antioch, 
the place of his ulual abude, as the kings of Syria 
commonly make that the place of their general re- 

ſidence. 


The particulars that paſſed between Varus and 

Herod were not known to the generality of the 

people, though it was fuppoled, upon the whole, 

that his proceedings towards his lon were according 

to his entire approbation. W hen Herod had com- 

Antipater is mitted him to priſon, he tent letters to Cæiar at 


Experiment 
maile of the 
potion, 


mY — Rome, by meſſengers, who were directed to intorm 
; him of the heinous crime of which Antipater. had 
been found guilty. At this very time a letter was 

found written to Antipater, by Antiphilus, out of 

Egypt, which, when opened, appeared to contain 

the following contents. ** I have ſent you Acme's 

letter at the hazard of my lite. You well know I 

. „ am in canget from two families, if I am diſco- 

; 5 
8 — wiſh you ſucceis in your preſent under- 


The king made a ſtrict enquiry for the other let- 
ter ot Antiphilus's ſervant; who brought that which 
had been read; but he denied having received it, till 
at length it was dilcovered encloſed within a ſeam of 
his upper garment: the contents were theſe:“ I 
* have written to your father according to the pur- 


. s let. 
88 1 port ot your deſire. I have taken a copy, and 
Patt. lent it as it it came from Salome to my miſtreſs 


64 


2 0 ulla.) You will find, when you read it, that 
ierod will puniſh Salome as plotting againſt | 
1 


innocence, as to any injurious deſign upon his fa- 


* 
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him.” This pretended letter of Salome to Julia 
was compoted by Antipater, as to its real meanin 
but in the words of Acme it ran thus: “ have 
* done my enucavour that nothing which Paſſes 
„ ſhould be concealed trom you: theretore, upon 
** finding a letter written trom Salome to my mix. 
** trets againlt you, I have taken a copy and lent ir 
* you, at the hazard ot my lite, but tor your ad. 
vantage. I he realun the wrote it was her great 
* defire of being married to Syllæus. Do you there. 
fore deſtroy this letter, that I may not come int 
danger ot my lite.” Acme had written to Anti. 
pater himſelt, and informed him that, in obedience 
to his command, ſhe had herlelt written to Here 
as it Salome had laid a plot againſt him, and had 
allo ſent a copy of a letter, as coming from Salons 
to her mittreis. 1 his Acme.wasa Jewels, and cr. 
vant to Juha, Calar's wite. St, 


O F 


She carried on this de. 
vice from an attachment to Antipater, by whom ſhe 


had been bribed with large pretents to aſüſt hin; in 


his intamous practices againit his father and his 
aunt. 


Herod was ſo enraged at this late inſtance of the 
baicnelts of Antipater, chat he Was reauy to order, 
him to immediate execution, not only for having 
plotted againit his lite and his fiſter's, but cv n cer. 
rupted Cæfar's domeltics. Salome did all in her 
power to inſtigate him to it, calling upon him to lay 
her, it he could p:oduce any credible teſtimony chat 
ſhe had acted in this manner. Herod tent ser tis; 
ton, interrogated him on the matter, and called upen 
him to offer what he could 1n his own vindication. 
Being detected in his villainy, he ſtood mute; upon 
whick Herod commanded him, without delay, to 
make diicovery of his aſſociates in thele abominable 
practices, when he laid the whole upon Antiphilus, 
mentioning none elite, Herod hereupon ha relolved 
to lend this mifcreant to Cziar to answer tor his 
crimes; but tearing, leſt, through the aſliitance of 
his triends there, he might eicape condign punith- 


ment, he kept him cloſe priſoner, and tent ambal- 
ladors to Rome with a ſtate of the cate, inſtructions , 


and copies of the letters given in evidence, and, in 
particular, with an account of Acme's being con- 
cerncd 1n the plor. | 


CH AP. . 


Herod is ſeized with a diſtemper, and makes his will. 
A ſeaition amongſt the 'Fews abetted by two eminent 
men, Judas and Matthias. Herod's life deſpaired ef. 
T he golden eagle is thrown down from the temple at the 
inſtance of Judas and Mattias. T hey are taken into 
cuſtody. Juſtiſy themſelves. Sent bound to Ferichs. 
Mali bias is depoſed from the pontificate, and Joga 
advanced to that dignity. The inſurgents are burit 
alrve. Herod's diſtemper increaſes. He ſends fer da- 
leme and Alexas. Hts final cruelty. 


* 


7 HILE Herod's ambaſſadors were making the 


nion of Archelaus and Philip, through, the calum- 
nies of Antipater, he declared Antipas, his young<ei+ 
lon, his ſucceſſor. He bequeathed a thouſand ta- 
lents to Czfar; and to his wife Julia, his children, 
friends, and freed-men, five hundred talents. Tix 
reſt of his money, with his lands and revenues, he 
diſtributed amongſt his children and grand children; 


and lett his filter Salome a very conliderablefortunc, 


in acknowledgment of her unthaken fidelity. Being 


now in the teventieth year of his age, and deſpairins 
of recovery, he became ſo petulant and choleric, 
as to be the plague and deteſtation of all around 
him : and he ſeemed to have indulged this diſpoli- 
tion and temper, through a prevailing concęit that 
he was tallen into contempt and odium with ene 
people, who were therefore pleaſed with his misfor. 
tunes. Indeed, he was confirmed in this opinion bY 
acommotion that ſoon happened upon the tollow1ng 
occallon. There 


| belt of their way with their letters and inſtruc: 
tions for Rome, he tell into a diſtemper, made h1s t 
will; and having conceived an unfavourable op!- = 
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aten of There were two men, Judas and Matthias, who 

en. had acquired great reputation amongſt the Jews, tor 

their learning, eloquence, and {killin the laws; and 

were particularly beloved by the people, tor the 

care they took 1n training the riſing generation to 

the knowledge and practice ot che duties ot their pro- 

teflon. When thele men, eminent tor their attach- 

ment to the religion and cuſtoms of their country, as 

handed down from their anceſtors, tound that his lite 

was deſpaired of, they excited the younger part of 

the people to deſtroy the new ſtructures which the 

king had erected, contrary to the Jaw of cheir fa- 

thers, giving them all aſſurance ot obtaining the re- 

wards due to their exertions in ſo noble a caute. 

They reprelented tothem, that all the broils and fac- 

tons in the king's tamily, andthe unuſual diſtemper 

with which he was now aftiteted, were judgnients 

upon him tor his innovations. Amongit other in- 

u flances of fuperititious magnificence, they men- 

ds tioned the large golden eagle, of prodigious v cicht 

en 2nd value, let over the portal of the temple, oblery - 

ing, that, as that was in direct violation of the Jewiſh 

en law, which politively rorbids the ule of images in 

{he 1ach caſes, it would be a meritorious action to pull 
rj down the cagle. 


To enforce this injunction, they laid bfore them, 
ce (that, though it might be an enterprize of danger, a 
glorious death was much more eligible than a lite of 
conformity to ſuperſtitious practices; and that their 
blood could not be better ſpent than in the vindica- 
tion of the laws and rites of their country, which 
would immortalize their names, when otherwile the 
noble and ignoble would lie undiſtinguiſhed in the 
e common fate; theretore it bcehoved all men, ot 
ur and virtue, to improve the irreverſible de— 
ee death, by a right choice ot the molt glorious 
uccalon tor it; by which means they would cranl- 
m the reward and lame ot laudable actions to their 

| Polite: ty.“ 


i his addreſs was no ſooner finiſhed, than a ru- 
mour was ſpread abroad ot the king's death, which 
enorcing the matter recommended, the populace 
Mounted the portal at noon day, tore down the 

'n caglc, and hewed it in picces with axes, in the fight 

MP4 Of a vall concourſe of ipectators, who were in the 
temple. The captain ot the king's guard, wmme- 
diately upon hearing, this uproar, haltened with a 
band oi loldiers to prevent turther miſchict, 1up- 
poling it a matter of more conlequence than it was; 
Jor coming to the pot, there was no enemy to be 
leen, but a rude undiſciplined multitude, that were 
all icattered upon the hrit charge, except about 
torty of the moit reſolute, who, with their leaders, 
Juvas and Matthias, ſtood their ground upon a 
point ot honour. 


„hefe were taken and carried priſoners to the 
king, who demanded of them, if they had been 
0 rmploully Garing as to lay violent hands upon 
ache that lacred figure? I hey replied, © they had it in 
{ile ., Contemplation a long time; and at length coming 
to a reloJution, they acted like men of virtue and 
courage, in putting it into execution: that what 
> they had done, was in vindication of the honour 
; ot the Supreme object of their adoration, and 
1 the precepts of their great maſter, whoſe diſci- 
. „ ples they profeſſed themſelves to be: that they 
„ humbly pretumed the king would not make it a 
« Matter of wonder, if they preferred the laws they 
had received trom Moſes, and, indeed, from their 
„ Crcator, before any decree whatſoever : that they 
did not ſuffer for evil doing, but for the ſake of 
« confclence; and that they were ready to deliver 
up their bodies in this cauſe, either to puniſhment 
13 28 It appears, from this juſtification of 
7 their con uct, that their profeſſion and practice a- 
, greed, and that they were ready to ſuffer with the 
| lame reſolution as they had acted with before. 


WM The king ordered them to be ſent in chains to Je- 
ion * o, Where he ſummoned a great council of the 
* 20108 men amongſt the Jews, and being very in- 
rm, was ied | . by : 
=, carried in a chair to the aſſembly. He laid 
vetore them, “ that he had undergone indefatigable 
« Pans and labour for the ſervice of the common. 


| wean ; 3 temple at an immenſe charge; 


cc 
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* a work that the whole Aſmonean race had not Herod fates 


been able to compals in an hundred and twenty- {3 © 's 
hve years: that he had not only rebuilt the ta- d. 
* brick, but beautified, endowed, and enriched it 
with ornaments and preſents, worthy of ſo mag- 
niticent an undertaking.” He concluded with 
obſerving, “that, when he thought he had ſccured 

** the glory of his memory, by the good offices he 
had performed in his public character, he was 
treated with ingratitude and indignity, inſulted in 
the tace of his people, his gifts and oblations 
torn trom the very temple, and an act originating 
trom pious motives, conſtrued into ſacrilege.“ 


The leading men of the council, to prevent the 
dangerous conlequences of that degree of rage 
into which Herod might probably be hurried upon 
theoccalion, cxculpated themielves, by declaring not 
only their innocence ot the tact, but their opinion 
that the rioters deſerved the ſevereſt puniſhment ; 
and by this declaration the king was pacificd towards 
them. As a token ot his teverett relentment, he de- Matthias 
prived Matthias of the high-prieſt hood, upon a pre- depoted 
lumption that he was an abettor ot the outrage, and dem ihe 
conterred the dignity on Jozar, his brother-in-law. dad jozar | 
After Herod had deprived Matthias ot the pontifi- promoted 
cate, he gave orders tor the burning ut the other ““. 
Matthias, whom he termed the ring-leader of the 
ledition, and all his companions with him, alive. 
As it fell out, there was that night an cchple of the 
moon. 


Herod's diſtemper now greatly increaſed, inſo- Herod's 
much, that it appeared a judgment upon him tor 4%ſemper 
his crimes. He laboured under a moſt malignant ne 
tever, attended with an althma, cramps, and con- | 
tractions of the nerves, together with other molt 0 
nauſcous ſymptoms. Notwithſtanding his motft de- 
plorable ſituation, he indulged hope of recovery; 
tent throughout his kingdom tor phy ſicians and re- 
medies; and paſſed over the river Jordan himſelf to 
the hot baths at Callirrhoe, that empty themfelves 
into the lake ot Alphaltites. Theſc waters, beſides 
their mineral virtue, are not unpleaſant to the palate. 

On coming to this place, his phyſicians ordered hin 
to bathe in a vellc] of oil, which had tuch effect upon 
him, that his attendants thought he was at the point 
of death: however, he lurvived this operation ſome 
time. Bur finding, at length, all hopes of recovery 
vain and deluſive, he appointed a donation of fitt 
drachmas a man to be diſtributed amongſt the ſol- 
dicrs, large ſums amongit his friends and officers, 
and ſo returned to Jericho, where he became to cho- 
leric, that he formed, as his laſt reſolution, a pro- 
ject that indicated madnels and cruelty in the ex- 
treme. | 


He ſent out a ſummons to all the principal men Herod's 
of the Jewiſh nation to repair immediately to him d, cructe 
at Jericho, and not fail, upon pain of death. Upon“ 
their appearance, according to the proclamation, he 
ordered them all to be ſhut up in the circus, (a place 
tor horſe races, ) one with another, guilty or innocent, 
and having ſent for his filter, Salome, and Alexas, 
her huſband, addreſſed them in words to the fol- 
lowing effect: “ The time of my departure ap- 

** proaches. I am oppreſſed with pains, and death is 
* the common lot of mankind. I cannot but feel 
* myſelt agitated at the thought of being deprived 
* of thoſe tuncral honours which are que to roy- 
alty. I am conſcious of the treatment I ſhall 
receive at the hands of the Jews : they deteited 
me when living, and will of courſe rejoice when 
I am no more. But it lies in the power of you 
two to afford me lome alleviation of my grief 
from this cauſe; and it is no more than a duty 
you owe me. Follow my direction, and I dare 
yet promile myſelf the moſt magnificent funeral 
ſolemnity that ever prince had, to my own entire 
ſatisfaction, and without a ſingle tear of hypo- 
critical affectation. The moment I expire, let 
the circus be ſurrounded with ſoldiers, and the 
** word of command given to deſtroy every man 

within the encloſure. Let my rh be kept a 
profound ſecret till the work is accompliſhed; in 
the due execution of which, you will lay a double 
obligation 22 me: the one, in the performance 

2 2 | Os 
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« of my will; and the other, in the celebration of 
* my death, with the honour of a public mourn- 
cc ing.” 

He accompanied theſe words with tears and ſighs, 
adjuring his relations, by all that was ſacred, and by 
cvery tie of conſanguinity and friendſhip, to be 
punctual in the dilcharge of the trult repoled 1n 
them, which they accordingly promiſed to execute 
in the minuteſt particular. 


The au- From this circumſtance it will be eaſy to form a 
thor's judg- judgment of the temper and diſpoſition of this 
Hows, ind, who not only took a 
roſy molt execrable of mankind, | only 
leaſure in exerciſing cruelties upon his ncareſt re- 
ations, trom a principle of love tor lite, but, on his 
departure, lett a commiſſion, that, by its execution, 
ſhould put the whole nation into mourning, as One 
of every family was to be ſlain, and this without 
any injury, provocation, or exception; Mhereas, a. 
mongit people who are not dead to the teelings of 
humanity, it is uſual to bury all animolity in the 
grave ot our departed fellow mortals. 


CHAP. 1 


Acme put to death by order of Auguſtus Ceſar. Anti- 
ater left to Herod's diſcretion. Herod attempts to 
kill himſelf. Is prevented by his nephew Ahab. 
Antipater, upon a preſumption of the death of the 
king, treats with the keeper of the priſon about his 
eſcape. The keeper gives information to Herod, who 
orders him for immediate execution. 


Herod's . Nig; ; - 
— lations, his ambaſſadors arrived from Rome, 


come from an anſwer to the letter they were commiſſioned 
Rome with to deliver to Cæſar. The ſubſtance was briefly this: 
agreeadi®. That Auguſtus had cauſed Acme to be put to 
a « death for a correſpondence with Antipater; and 
e had left Antipater himſelf to the king his father, 
either to be put to death, or baniſhed, according 
* to his direction.“ It afforded Herod the greatcit 
ſatisfaction to find himſelf both revenged on Acme, 
and at liberty to diſpole of his lon as he pleated. But 
though this information gave him lome temporary 
relief, he ſoon relapſed into his former extremity of 
pain, and, in an outrageous fit, called for an apple 
and a knife, it being uſual with him to pare his own 
apples. He was obſerved to look luſpiciouſly about 
him, as if he had ſome intent of ſtabbing himſelf: 
but his nephew, Ahiab, kept an eye upon him, and, 
at the very inſtant of the attempt, caught hold of 
his right hand, with an outcry, and prevented it. 


The exclamation alarmed the court a ſecond time, 
and it was generally ſuppoſed that the king was at 
that moment expiring. Antipater therefore 71 
it for granted, and making no doubt of the deat 
of his father, entertained an aſſurance of procuring 
his liberty, and by that means of paving his way to 
the throne. In this confidence he treated with the 
keeper of the priſon about his diſcharge, holding 
forth to him large offers and promiſes, both of pre- 
ſent reward, and future preferment, when he ſhould 
come tothe crown. The keeper, ſo far from com- 
plying with his propoſal, diſcovered the whole mat- 
ter to the king, who deteſted him before, but, was 
ſo enraged by this repreſentation, that, though in 
Antipater the very agonies of death, he commanded one of 
lain by the his guards to {lay Antipater without farther delay; 
commandof and ordered his holy to be interred, without any 
funeral honours, in the caſtle of Hyrcania, 


A” Herod was giving theſe commands to his re- 
Wit 


Herod at- 
tempts to 
Kill himſelf, 


„ o& & Aw » 


Herod alters bis vill, and declares Archelaus his ſuc- 
ceſſer. Death of Hered is kept ſecret. The leading 
men are diſcharged the circus. The king's death pub- 
liſhed. Archelaus acknowledged as king. Pomp and 

order of Herod's funeral. Archelaus waits the rati- 


fication of Herod's act by Ceſar. | 


of THE JEW:S. Book. Xyn 
Hrn upon changing his mind, changed his Mt | 


will alto, and appointed Antipas (to whom. ia chase! 
his tormer ceftiment ke had beq — the — * 
ment ) to the tettarchy of Galilee and Peræa, But gave 
the crown to Archelaus. The provinces of Tra. 
chon and Gaulin, Batanza and Panias, he aſſigned 
to his fon Philip, brother-1n-law of Archelaus, un. 
der the title of a tetrarchy. Jamnia, Azotus. and 
Phaſaelis, he gave to his filter Salome, with five 
hundred thoutand drachmæ of coined ſilver. He 
allo made proviſion for the reſt of his kindred, by 
leaving them ſums of money, and annual revenues 
to a very conſiderable amount. He bequeathed allo 
to Cæſar, ten millions of drachmæ, in ready coin; 
and to the empreſs Julia, five millions more, be- 
. veſlcls of gold and ſilver, with ſumptuous ap- 
parel. 


Affairs being thus ſettled, Herod departed this 5. 
life five days after he had cauſed Antipater to be 
ſlain, thirty-tour years after the expulſion of Anti. 
gonus, and in the thirty-leventh year from his bein 
declared king of the Jews by the Romans. He 
was a man inexorably cruel, a flave to his paſſions 
whole will was his law; and yet, upon the whole, he 
may be laid to have been fortunate. He aſcended 
the throne of Judaa trom the condition of a pri- 
vate man; was involved in many difficulties, but 
ſurmounted them all; and lived, at laſt, to a great 
age. With relpect to his domeſtic broils, however 
untortunate he may have been in the opinion ot 
others, he ſeems to have been very fortunate in his 
own, as he ever found himſelf able to overcome his 
enemies. 


The death of Herod was kept a profound ſecret 
by Salome and Alexas, who immediately diſmiſſed 
the leading men that were confined in the circus, ,, 
telling them, in the king's name, they might repair an 
to their reſpective eſtates, and attend to their own = 
affairs, as there was no farther occaſion tor them. ® 
It being now deemed a proper time tor publiſhing 
the king's death, Salome and Alexas gathered the 
loJdiery together in the amphitheatre at Jericho, 
where Herod's letters to the army were read, con- 
taining gracious acknowledgments of their palt faith 
and ſervices, and deſiring them to continue the ſame 
dutitul affection to his fon Archelaus in future, 
whom he had declared his ſucceſſor. Ptolemy, the 
keeper of the king's ſeal, read after this the teſta- 
ment itſelf, with this expreſz,clauſe in it, that the 
act itſelf was not to be deemed valid, without the 
conſent of Cæſar. This was followed with accla- 
mations, ſaluting Archelaus as king, and wiſhing _ 
him a happy reign, both from the officers and ſol- *** 
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diers, with promiſes of the ſame loyal attachment 1 ce 
to aa new king, as they had ſhewn to his prede- 
ceſſor. 


The next object of attention was, to prepare for 
the funeral ſolemnity; and it ſeemed to be the pecu- 
liar care of Archelaus, that nothing ſnould be want- re 
ing to compleat its pomp and ſplendour, reſolving . % INNOvati 
himſelf to bear a part in the ceremony. The body oe The cafe 
was carried upon a golden bier, adorned with pre- ms rod had 
cious ſtones, covered with purple, a diadem upon . lembline 
his head, and over that a golden crown, with 4 the gold 
ſcepter in his hand; his ſon ànd relations marching top of th 
by the ſide. Next to thele were the ſoldiers, in their job one was 
proper diſtinctions and diviſions. Firſt the bod) au! in vindic 
guards, then the Thracians, after them the Ger- à Popula 
mans, and next the Galatians, all of them armed, great con 
and arranged as for battle. Behind theſe marched aus, jult 
the reſt of the army, under their reſpective officers, alviied t 
with five hundred of the court attendants in the the cauſe 
rear, bearing perfumes of different kinds. TY Perempto 

roceeded in this order as far as Herodium, <8" Prieſt wh 
urlongs from Jericho, where the body was ine. diuas, anc 
according to appointment; and this was the en ot ot that ſa 
Herod. Ciclaus, 


ortunitv 

When ſeven days had been ſpent in attending l 
upon the funeral obſequies of the deceaſed Eins, owever 
according to the cuſtom of the country, and the 6 try what 
pointed time for mourning was at an end, Archela Moderatic 
entertained the multitude, and afterwards went 1 the puniſ 
to the temple, where he placed himſelf geddes | 
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nations of the people, which were anſwered, on * 
part, with every token of reſpect, intimating the 
jenſe he had of their kindneſs, after the hard ulage 
they had met from his tather, aſſuring them _ 
their good-will ſhould never be forgotten. e 
« did not pretend (he ſaid) as yet to aſſume the name 
« of king, having no right ſo to do without the au- 
« thority of Cæſar in the ratification of his tather's 
« teſtament, for which cauſe he declined the dig- 
« nity offered him by the army at Jericho; but 
« whenever he ſhould be ſettled in the government, 
eit ſhould be the conſtant object of his care to do 
all things for the benefit and ſatisfaction ot his 
« pcople, and to make his reign much cafier to 
« them, than what they had found during the reign 
of his father.“ 


The people were charmed with the apparent can- 
dour and modelty of behaviour of their new prince, 
and depended, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, upon the 

00d taith of every particular tor which he piedged 
kimbelt. In order to put this complacency to the 
telt, they preferred ſeveral petitions. Some imported 
a defire to be ealed of their taxes, others to have 
their friends releated who had been 1mpriloned by 
Some exclaimed againit dutics and 1nipvu- 
ſitions that were laid upon proviſions; and divers 
pleas were offered upon divers pretences. In fine, 
Archelaus found it his intereſt to deny them no one 
ſavour they aſked, eſteeming the good-will of the 


people the molt effectual means of fecuring to him 


{clt the continuance ot the government. | 


CHAT AI. 


A plot to embroil the government. Satisfaction demand- 
ed of Archelaus for Herod's miſdemeanors. A dau- 
gerous tumult. A party of fattious Jews croud into 
the temple. Archelaus jends a party 10 controul them, 
and they are nearly deſireyed. [ntenas going to Rome, 
and appoints Philip to the adminiſtration of aff airs in 
his rg Salome's perfidy to Archelaus. tle meets 
Sabinus at Ceſarea in his way to ,a V arus ſtops 
his journey, being engaged in the ſame buſineſs. Ar- 
cbelaus goes to Rome, and Varus for Antioch. Sabinus 
4 to Jeruſalem, and demands Herod's books and 
eys; but the officers keep them for Ceſar. Antipas 
goes to Rome, and ſets up for himſelf with a ſtrong 
party. Sabinus lodges an information againſt Ar- 
chelaus. Ceſar calls a council, where Cans, the ſon 
of Agrippa, fits as preſident, Antipater againſt Ar- 
chelaus. Antipater appeals, and Nicolaus manages 
the cauſe. Archelaus bumbles himſelf before Cz/ar. 


Y * the commencement of the government of 


Archelaus, there arole a party ot malecontent 
Jews, who ſeemed determined to bring about an 
innovation. The ſubject of their complaint was 


ee the cafe of Matthias and his aſſociates, whom He- 


rod had ordered to be put to death, tor their al- 
lembling in atumultuous manner, and pulling down 
the golden eagle which had been erected upon the 
top of the temple. During the lite of the king, not 
one was to be found who durſt make any attempt 
in vindication of theſe reformers; but, on his demile, 
2 popular clamour was railed againſt him, and a 
great Concourſe aſſembled, and demanded of Arche- 
laus, juitice upon the friends of Herod, who had 
adviied the execution of thoſe who ſo nobly aſſerted 
the cauſe of the religion of their country. They 
peremptortly inſiſted upon the removal of the high- 
prieſt whom Herod had promoted in lieu of Mat- 
thias, and the appointment ot another more worthy 
ot that ſacred function. This was granted by Ar- 
cnclaus, though he was much offended at their im- 
portunity, having propoſed himſelf to go to Rome, 
nd fubmit the caſe to the determination of Cæſar. 

owever, he ſent one of his principal officers to 
try what might be done upon terms of reaſon and 
moderation.. The officer repreſented to them, that 
the puniſhment inflicted upon thoſe men was. ac- 
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golden throne to receive the congratulatory accla- 
=. 


| neſs; ſo that, out of reſpect to Varus, Sabinus nei- 


279 
cording to law; that their petitions were carried to 
too great an height; that they would do well to 
conſider that Archelaus was going immediately for 
Rome; and that, upon his coming back with his 
commiſſion ratificd, every thing would be lettled 
to their utmoſt content; and that therefore, it was 
both their duty and intereſt to preſerve the public 
peace, without incurring the danger of a edition,” 


This candid repreſentation, ſo far from having The multi 
the deſired effect, rendered the populace ſo clamo 9 cannot 
rous, that, regardlels of all law, they repcatcd their t 2 
demand ot revenge, now Herod was dead, tor their moderation, 
triends whom he had deſtroyed whilſt he was living. 

In the impetuoſity ot their zeal, they paid no reſpect 
to perſons, or the rules of right and wrong; and 
were ſo intent on the ruin of thoſe whom they con- 
ſidered as the objects of their vengeance, that they 
neglected the moſt neceflary means ot their own 
latety. In the mean time there was no want of ſea- 
lonable applications to them, as well from Arche- 
laus himlelt, as thole whom he deputed; but theſe 
moderate proceedings rendered them more outra- 
geous, inſomuch that they wanted nothing but num- 


bers to turn the tumult into a direct rebellion. 


The Feaſt of Unleavened Bread, or the Paſſover, A edition 
that celebrated memorial of the delivery of the II- es anne 
raclites out of Egypt, being now at hand, a more palover. 
than ordinary concourle ot people, as well from 
abroad as at home, came up to Jeruſalem, to worſhi 
and offer ſacrifices upon the lolemn occaſion. A 
party of ſeditious Jews, availing themſelves of this 
opportunity, crouded into the temple, and there 
made a itand, with a refolution not to quit the place 
though they were threatened with the molt fata 
conlequences. They alledged, that they came thi- 
ther to condole with the people for the loſs of their 
two great teachers of the land, Judas and Matthias, 
and to {tir them up to avenge their deaths. Arche- 
laus, to prevent the milc hieis that might ariſe from 
the tumult of a multitude actuated by a zcal bor- 
dering on phrenzy, lent an officer, with a party of 
loldiers, ro ſuppreſs the riot in due time, giving or- 
ders to ſeize the ringleaders, and bring them before 
him, if they ſhould perſevere in their reſiſtance. 

The guards no ſooner appeared, than the mutineers 
attacked them with the utmoſt fury and clamour z 
and the whole multitude talling upon them, with 
ſtones, and other 1:11plements of deſtruction, ſlew the 
greater number of them; ſo that the officer, with 
lome tew of the wounded men, were under the ne- 
ceſſity of making their eſcape in the beſt manner 


they could. After this action they proceeded with 
their ſacrifices. . 


The conteſt was now brought to ſuch a paſs, that archetavs 
Archelaus, concluding he mult either ſuppreſs this feuds a 
tumultuous faction, or tall himſelf, ſent out a pow- N 
ertul body of forces to encounter them, with orders forces to re- 
to his horſe to put all to the ſword who ſhould en- ſtrain the 
deavour to make their cape, and to keep all ſuc- feen. 
cours from them. The body of horſe, purſuant to 30% jews 
command, cut off three thouſand in the action, and cut off, and 
the reſt fled to the neighbouring mountains fur ſhel- the reſt put 
ter; ſo that Archelaus, having carried this neceſſary e * 
point, ordered proclamation tor every man to re- 
tire to his own habitation, with which they readily 
complied, left greater miſchief ſhould enſue. 


Archelaus now proſecuted his journey to Rome, Archelavg 
taking his mother, Nicolaus, Ptolemy, and ſeveral 2: *2 
other triends along with him, leaving the care of l 
his government and family to his brother Philip. 

He was accompanied alſd by Salome, and many of 
her kindred, under pretence of joining intereſts to 
aſſiſt Archelaus in obtaining the confirmation of his 
ſucceſſion, but, in reality, to obſtruct it, by exhibit- 
ing a complaint againſt him for his late conduct in 
the affair of the temple. Archelaus, being on his Sabinus and 
way with his attendants, was met by Sabinus, go- Varus come . 
vernor of Syria, at Celarea, who was polling to e Jude. 
Judæa to ſecure the effects of Herod. But Varus 
arriving very opportunely, reſtrained him from in- 
terfering in the matter, being there upon an invita- 
tion from Archelaus by Ptolemy on the ſame buſi- 
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ther ſeized upon any of the forts in Judza, nor 
ſealed up their treaſure, bur left all in the power 
and poſſeſſion of Archelaus, until Cæſar ſhould de- 
clare his reſolution; and upon this promile he ar- 
rived at Ceſarca. 


But when Archelaus was embarked for Rome, 
and Varus had departed for Antioch, Sabinus pro- 
ceeded to Jeruſalem, ſeized on the palace, lent for 
the officers of the garriſon, and thole who had the 
charge of Herod's effects, and demanded their keys 
and books. They intormed him, however, that 
they could not be produced, as they had particular 
orders trom Archelaus to keep all things, till his 
return, in the ſame ſtate they received them, tor 
the uſe and lervice of Cæſar. 


At the ſame time Antipas, one of the ſons of 
Herod, went to Rome, in hopes of obtaining the 
kingdom for himſelf. He was inſtigated to this 
mealure by Salome, under colour of a prior right 
to the ſucceſſion by an antecedent will, which (as 
ſhe intimated) ought to be deemed more valid than 
the latter. Antipas took with him his mother, and 
Ptolemy, the brother of Nicolaus, who was an old 
friend of Herod, and ever well affected to his party. 
But the man that ted his ambition, and hxed him 
in his ſoaring attempt, was Irenæus, an accom- 

liſhed orator, and a man of great ſagacity, who 
bad long been entruſted with the concerns ot Herod: 
When he was adviſed by others to conlider the le- 
niority of Archelaus, and the claim he had to the 
ſucceſſion by the laſt teſtament of his decealed 1a- 
ther, the incentive ot Irenæus, together with his 
own ambition, bore down every other conſideration, 
ſo that he was determined upon the alpiring enter- 
prize. Upon his arrival at Rome, all his kindred 
came over to him, not from any perſonal attach— 
ment, but their averſion to Archelaus, being deſirous 
of gaining their liberty, and being put under a Ro- 
man governor; or, if they mult have a king, pre- 
ferring Antipas to Archelaus. 


Antipas 


Rome, 


An infor- 
mation a- 
gainſt Ar- 
chelaus. 


againſt Archelaus; and Archelaus, by the hand of 
Ptolemy, pretented the emperor with a memorial of 
what he had to offer in his delence, containing the 
Defence of ground of his claim, a recital ot his father's will, 
Archelaus. an account. of what monies he had lett, together 
with the ſeal that encloſed them, ſubmitting the 

whole to the determination of Caziar. When Ceiar 

had peruſed theſe writings, with the letters alio of 

Varus and Sabinus, and taken an account of the mo- 

nies Herod had left behind him, the annual revenue 

of the government, and what Antipas himſelf had 

Czfar calls ſuggeſted in his own right, he called a council of his 
a council. friends to adviſe upon the whole matter, and then 
| gave audience to the competitors ; Caius, the ſon of 
Agrippa, by his daughter Julia, whom he had 
adopted, being appointed prelident. Antipater, the 

ſon of Salome, an able advocate, and protefſedenemy 
toArchelaus, firſt role, and ipoke to this purpoſe, ſet- 

Antipater, ding forth, That “ it was ridiculous in Archelaus to 
theſon of © plead now to have the kingdom given him, ſince 
Salome, ac- © he had, in reality, taken already the power over it 
2 Ar. to himſelt, before Cæſar had granted it to him; 
fore Cæfar. and appealed to thoſe bold actions of his in de- 
„ ſtroying ſo many at the Jewiſh feſtival. And if 

the men had acted unjuſtly, it was but fit the pu- 
niſhing them ſhould have been reſerved to thoſe 
that were out of the country, but had the power 
to puniſh them, and not been executed by a man, 
that, it he pretended to be a king, he did an in- 
jury to Cæſar, by uſurping that authority before 
it was determined for him by Cæſar. But if he 
owned himſelf to be a private perſon, his caſe was 
much worſe; ſince he, who was putting in for the 
kingdom, could by no means expect to have that 
power granted him, of which he had already de- 
„ prived Cæſar, by taking it to himſelf. He alſo 
* touched ſharply upon him, and appealed to his 
changing the commanders in the army, and his 
* fitting on the royal throne beforehand, and his de- 
* termination of tales. all done as it he were 
* no other than a king. He appealed alſo to his con- 
** ceſſions to thole that petitioned him on a publick 
account; and, indeed, doing ſuch things, than 
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which he could deviſe no greater, if he had bee 

| - n 
already ſettled in the kingdom by Cafar. Þ 
allo aſcribed to him the releaſing of the priſoners 
that were in the Hippodrome, and many other 
things, that either had beencertainlydone by him 
or were belied to be done, and eafily might be 
believed to have been donc; becauſe they were 
of ſuch a nature, as to be ulually done by young 
men, and by ſuch as, out of a deſire of ruling 
ſeize upon the government too ſoon. He alle 
charged him with his neglect of the funeral 
mourning for his father, and with having mer; 
meetings the very night on which he died; aud 
that it was thence the multitude took the handle 
of raiſing a tumult. And if Archelaus could 
thus requite his dead father, who had beſtowed 
luch benefits upon him, and bequeathed ſuck 
great things to him, by pretending to ſhed tears 
tor him in the day-time, like an actor on the 
ſtage, but every night making mirth for havin 
gotten the government, he would appear to be 
the lame Archelaus with regard to Cwzlar, if he 
granted him the kingdom, which he had been 
to his father; ſince he had then dancing and fing- 
ing, as though an enemy of his were fallen, and 
not as though a man were carried to his funeral 
that was ſo nearly related, and had been ſo great 
a benefactor to him. But he ſaid, that the greateſt 
crime of all was this, that he came now before 
Cæſar to obtain the kingdom by his grant, while 
he had betore acted in all things as he could have 
acted, it Cætar himiclt, who ruled all, had hxed 
him firmly in the government. And what he moſt 
aggravated in his pleading was, the ſlaughter of 
thole about the temple, and the impiety of it, as 
done at the feſtival ; and how they were ſain like 
lacrifices themlelves, (ſome of whom were to- 
reigners, and others of their own country,) till 
the temple was tull of dead bodies; and all this 
was done, not by an alien, but by one who pre- 
tended to the lawful title of a king, that he might 
compleat the wicked ryranny which his nature 
prompted him to, and which is hated by all men. 
On which account his father never ſo much as 
dreamed of making him his ſucceſſor in the king- 
dom, when he was of a found mind, becauſe Fe 
knew his diſpoſition: and in his former, and more 
authentic, teſtament, he appointed his antago- 
niſt, Antipas, to ſucceed; but that Archelaus was 
called by his father to that dignity, when he was 
in a dying condition, both of body and mind; 
while Antipas was called when he was ripeſt in 
ws NE; and of ſuch ſtrength of body as 
made him capable of managing his own affairs. 
And if his. father had the like notion of him for- 
merly, that he hath now ſhewed, yet hath he 
givena ſufficient ſpecimen what a kinghe is likely 
to be, when he hath (in effect) deprived Cæſar 
of that power of diſpoſing of the kingdom, wich 
he juſtly hath; and hath not abitained from 
making a terrible ſlaughter ot his fellow citizens 
8 the temple, while he was but a private per- 
on. 


When Antipater had made this ſpeech, and had 


confirmed what he ſaid by producing many witnelics 
from among Archelaus's own relations, he ended 


his pleading. 
plead for Archelaus, and ſaid, That, what had 
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been done at the temple, was rather to be atir!- 
buted to the minds of thoſe that had been killed, 
than to the authority of Archelaus. For that 
thoſe who are the authors of ſuch things, are not 
only wicked in the injuries they do of themſelves, 
but in forcing ſober perſons to avenge themſelves 
upou them. Now it is evident that what theſe did, 
in the way of oppoſition, was done under - 
tence, indeed, againſt Archelaus, but, in realty, 
againſt Cæſar himſelf. For they, after an im urious 
manner, attacked and ſlew thoſe who were Jent 
by Archelaus, and who came only to put a ſtob 
to their doings. They had no regard either to 
God or to the feſtival, whom Antipater yet 15 
not aſhamed to patronize ; either out of his 10- 
dulgence of an enmity to Archelaus, or ours 

his hatred of virtue and Juſtice, For as to — 
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** of nature; and news 
the governors of Syria, that the Jews had revolted, 


who begin ſuch tumults, and firſt ſet about ſuch 
unrighteous actions; they are the men who force 
thoſe that puniſh them to betake themſelves to 
arms, even againſt their wills. So that Antipa- 
ter, in effect, aſcribes the reſt of what was done to 
all' thole who were of counſel to the accuſers. 
For nothing, which is here accuſed of injuſtice, 
has been done, but what was derived from them 
as its authors. Nor are thoſe things evil in them- 
ſelves, but ſo repreſented only, in order to do 
harm to Archelaus. Such are theſe mens incli- 
nations to do any injury to a man that 1s of their 
kindred, their father's benefactor, tamiliarly ac- 
quainted with them, and that hath ever lived in 
triendſhip with them. For that, as to this teſta- 


ment, it was made by the king when he was of a 


{ound mind, and ſo ought to be of more authority 
than his former teſtament; and that tor this rea- 
ſon, becauſe Cæſar is therein left to be the judge 
and diſpoſer of all therein contained. And tor 
Cxzſar, he will not, to be ſure, at all imitate the 
unjuſt proceedings of thoſe men, who, during 
Herod's whole life, had, on all occaſions, been 
joint partakers of power with him, and yet ſo 
zealouſly endeavour to injure his determination; 
while they have not themſelves had the ſame 
regard to their kinſman, (which Archelaus had.) 
Cxiar will not therefore diſannul the teſtament 
of a man whom he had entirely ſupported, of 
his friend and confederate, and that which 1s 
committed to him in truſt to ratify. Nor will 
Cæſar's virtuous and upright diſpoſition, which 
are known and unconteſted through all the 
habitable world, imitate the wickedneſs of theſe 
men in condemning a king as a mad man, and as 
having loſt his reaſon; wh ha 

the ſucceſſion to a good ſon of his, and to one 
who flies to Cæſar's upright determination for 
refuge. Nor can Herod at any time have been 
miſtaken in his judgment about a ſucceſſor, 
while he ſhewed ſo much prudence as to ſubmit 
all to Cæſar's determination.” 


When Nicolaus had finiſhed his ſpeech, Arche- 


laus caſt himſelf at Cæſar's feet; upon which the 
emperor, railing him with the utmoſt courtely, 
paſſed a judgment upon him that he was worthy of 
a crown; and this was conſtrued as a confirmation 
of his authority. 
prince ſo highly gratified, diſmiſſed the aſſembly 
without coming to a final determination, in order 
to deliberate whether he would lettle the govern- 
ment on Archelaus alone, or in partition on the 
W 

his will and pleaſure. 


Czlar then finding the young 


hole tamily, as they depended in general upon 


HAP. XII. 


A ſedition in Feruſalem. T he ringleaders brought to pu- 


mſhment by Varus. Sabinus, in his abſence, having the 
command, is threatened by the Jews. Sends to Varus 
for relief The Jets mount the temple galleries, and 
gall the Romans, who ſet fire to the galleries, and burn 
the Fews. The temple rifled. The palace beſet by the 
Jews. Rufus and Gratus go over to the Romans. 
Divers inſurrections in Tudea. Simon, formerly a 
Jervant to Herod, ſets up for king. He is routed, and 
loſes his head. Athronges, a man of the meaneſt ex- 
traction, aſpires to the crown, with four of his bro- 
thers. They are taken and ſuppreſſed. Varus marches 
{9 the relief of Fudea. Lays Sepphoris in aſhes. The 
conteſt occaſions the burning of divers places. The 
Jews fly before Varus, ww 
them to death. Abiab makes ten thouſand of them 
22 of war. Varus leaves a $977 on at Feru- 


en 
jaiem, and returns to Antioch. The Jeus ſend an 


embaſſy to Ceſar, who gives them audience in the 
temple of Apollo. An aha Eg againſt Archelaus. 
Nicolaus pleads in defence of 3 and Herod. 
EF 
Malthace, the mother of Archelaus, paid the 
arrived from Varus, one of 


No. 24. 


ile he hath bequeathed 


o puts two thouſand of 


ORE theſe matters could be finally adjuſted, 


ANTIQUITIES or Tas JEWS: 


having been very mutinous ever ſince the departure 
of Archelaus; but that Varus, falling upon them 
before they could collect their whole force, made 
examples of the ringleaders; and having, in a great 
meaſure, quelled the inſurgents, returned to Anti- 
och, leaving only one legion in Jeruſalem to pre- 
vent tumults. Bur, notwithſtanding the check that 
was pur to their mutinous efforts, Varus was no 
ſooner departed, than Sabinus, relying on the forces 
that were lett there, turned his arms againit the Jews, 
galled them ſorely, attacked ſeveral of their torts 
and caitles, and rifled every place, under pretence 
of ſearching tor concealed money, and effects, but, 
in reality, to gratity his own ambition and avarice. 
The feaſt of Pentecoſt drawing on, a vaſt con- 
courſe of people repaired to Jeruſalem from all 
quarters; ſome tor worſhip and devotion, and others 
to gratify an inſatiable revenge. Thete numbers 
aſſembled not only from Judæa, where the outrage 
molt prevailed, but from Galilee, Idumæa, Jeri- 
cho, and the towns beyond Jordan; being all una- 
nimouſly reſolved to call Sabinus to a levere ac- 
count. Theydivided their troops into three bands: 
one of them took poſleſſion of the circus; another 
was poſted upon the north and eaſt ſide of the tem- 
ple; and the third upon the welt, where the king's 
palace ſtood. | 
When they had thus ſurrounded the Romans, they 
made ready for the aſſault. Sabinus was alarmed 
at their intrepidity; and finding they were deſpe- 
rately reſolved either to conquer or die, he ſent 
with all ſpeed to Varus for immediate relief, aſ- 
ſuring him that the legion he had left there would 
certainly be cut to pieces. He himſelf, in the mean 
time, aſcended a high turret belonging to the caſtle 
of Phaſael, which was erected in memory of He- 
rod's brother, who was ſlain by the Parthians, and 
from thence gave the ſignal with his hand to the 
Romans to ſally out on the Jews, expecting others 
ſhould expoſe their lives to gratify his avarice; 
though he durſt not appear amongſt the number of 
his friends. The Romans put all to the hazard, 
and a ſharp encounter enſued, both parties exerting 
themſelves with the greateſt ſpirit and reſolu- 
tion. The Jews at length poſſeſſed themſelves of 
ſome of the outward galleries of the temple, whence 
they galled the Romans from above, with {tones and 
arrows, from their ſlingers and archers, as ſpectators, 
rather than actors in that part of the combat; for 
the Romans below were at too great a diſtance to 
reach their enemies. The fight continued a long 
time, to the diſadvantage of the Romans, till, in the 
end, they ſet fire to the timber-work under the gal- 
lerics, and plied it ſo hard, that the flames rapidly 
ſhot up to the roof, and Jaying hold of the pitch, 
wax, and oils, that were uſed in the ornamental part, 
put all in ſo furious a blaze, that it was certain 
death ſo much as to attempt a relief. Betwixt thoſe 
that were cruſhed to death by the fall of the build- 
ing, and thoſe that were put to the ſword upon the 
ground, there was not ſo much as one man eſcaped 
of thoſe who had poſſeſſed the galleries. Several of 
them, in aſtoniſhment and deſpair, leapt into the 
flames; others caſt themſelves upon the points of 
their ſwords. Thoſe who thought to conceal them- 
ſelves by retiring the ſame way they aſcended, were 
cut off by the ſoldiers; for courage could not avail 
them in ſuch a ſituation, ' | 


As the fire ſlackened, the Romans preſſed through 
the ruins up to the very a war apo of the ſacred 
treaſure, a conſiderable part of which was plun- 
dered by the ſoldiers, and not above four hundred 
talents (as Sabinus pretended) were brought to him. 
The Jews were now in a complicated diſtreſs, through 
the loſs of ſo many of their friends on the one hand, 
and the ſacrilegious rifling of the temple on the 
other. However, in this ſkate of deſperation, they 
collected a body of the moſt reſolute men, and be- 
ſet the palace, threatening immediately to let fire to 
it, and put every man to the ſword that ſhould eſ- 
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cape the flames, if they did not inſtantly quit the p,;....; 
{pot and depart, with a promiſe of impunity to Sa- Gratus go 


binus and all his people upon that condition. 


tus and Gratus, with 3000 of Herod's choiceſt 
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horſe that were under the command of Rufus, 
which was a very conſiderable as well as ſeaſonable 
reintorcement. Nevertheleſs, the Jews plied their 
work, mining the walls, threatening and adviſing 
the enemy to depart, without reducing them to the 
extremity of deſperation, as they were reſolved, at | 
all hazards, to maintain their liberties, with the 
laws and cuſtoms of their forefathers. Sabinus 
was willing to comply; but being conſcious of what 
he had deſerved from the Jews, durſt not truſt to 
their promiſe. Beſides, he thought the conditions 
too advantageous to be made good, and ſo deter- 
mined to venture the holding it out, in hope and 
expectation of ſuccour from Varus. 


While matters were in this deſperate ſituation in 
Terulalem, there were ſeveral inſurrections in divers 
parts of Judza, at the inſtigation either of profit or 
vindictive malice. About 2000 of Herod's diſ- 
banced men gathered together upon the occaſion, 
with a reſolution to encounter a party of the king's 
under the command of Ahiab, Herod's nephew. 
But Ahiab, ſenſible that he was oppoled by expe- 
rienced veterans, avoided r to action as much 
as poſſible, by ſhitting into defiles and faſtneſſes. 


Judas, the ſon of Ezechias, the notorious rob- 
ber, who had —4 annoyed Herod, with a band of 
deſperadoes that he had collected at Sepphoris, a 
city of Galilee, made an inroad into the king's 
country, ſeized his magazines and military ſtores, 
alarmed the inhabitanrs, pillaged wherever he came, 
and aſpired, in fine, to government itſelf, from a 
molt rapacious diſpoſition, and lawleſs ambition. 


Several tu- 
mults in Ju- 
dia, 


Nepreda- 
tions of Ju- 
d a: , the 
robber. 


During this ſtate of confuſion, one Simon, for- 
merly a ſervant of Herod, but a man of extraord1- 
nary ſtrength, agility, and gracefulneſs of perſon, 
having the vanity to aſpire to the crown, got toge- 
ther a body of guards, and was ſaluted by the 
frank's mob as king. As the firlt inſtance of his 
at Jeri and power, he burnt and rifled the palace 


Ambition of 
Simon. 


at Jericho, ſet fire to many of the king's buildings, 
and allowed his followers the advantage of the 
booty. Nor would he have ſtopped there, had he 
not been repreſſed by Gratus, who, having eſpouſed 
the cauſe of the Romans, advanced with his troops 
againſt him, when an obſtinate . taking 
place, Simon's party, though reſolute, being want - 
ing in military ſkill, were totally routed and cut 
to pieces, and he himſelf being made priſoner, 
Gratus ordered his head to be ſtruck off. 


This tumultuous diſpoſition ſeemed univerſally 
to prevail; for the royal palace at Amatha, by the 
river Jordan, was burnt to the ground by a let of 
lawleſs banditti, reſembling thoſe under the direc - 
tion of Simon. Indeed, a ſpirit of outrage, or ra- 
ther epidemical madneſs, pofleſied the multitude, and 
that through want of good order under a confirmed 
king of their own; for the introduction of fo- 
reigners, through their intolerable pride and ava- 
rice, rather inflamed than reclaimed them. 


Isſuppreſſed 
by Gratus. 


Similar in- 
ſtance in 
Athronges, 
a peaſant. 


After the example of Simon, one Athronges, a 
man who had no pretence either to birth, virtue, 
ability, or fortune, but a mere clown, of enormous 
bulk, and valt ſtrength, put in a claim to govern- 
ment, and pretended to have formed a reſolution of 
venturing his hte for the obtaining a prerogative 
to plunder at will. This Athronges had four bro- 
thers, of the ſame gigantic form with himſelf. 
They had each of them a band of men under com- 
mand, which they deemed a {ſufficient means for 
gaining their point. Great multitudes came over 
to theſe five brothers; ſo that Athronges appoint- 
ed his tour brethren to act as his lieutenants, while 
he himſelf ſat in council with a diadem upon his 
head, forming reſolutions, and giving orders in 
affairs of ſtate. This pageantry continued ſome 
time, during which the royal ſt le and title ſeemed 
to be maintained, for they acted according to their 
Athrorges own, will and pleaſure, none diſputing their au- 
brethren thority, or dilobeying their commands. They 
outrageous were cruel in the extreme, whenever either the Ro- 
.and cruel. mans or the king's forces fell into their power; for 
they held them in equal averiion; the latter for 


Athronges 
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rod, and the former on account of injuries of la 
ter date. The animoſity grew daily more impla. Puniſhes the 
cable, inſomuch, that they might be ſaid to diffuſe ringleaders Al 
devaſtation and maſſacre, from motives of ra ine on ef the fedi- f 
the one hand, and cruelty on the other. They fell 25H be 
upon a Roman convoy, out of an ambuſh, with oh 
corn and arms for the camp, flew Arius, the com. be 
mander, with forty choice men upon the ſpot; and 4 
the reſt would have ſhared the ſame fate, if Gratus wy 
had not advanced with a party at the critical junc. 155 
ture, and compelled them to retire. They main. Ne 
tained theſe ſkirmiſhes a conſiderable time, to the Je 
great annoyance of the Romans, but at length to = 
their own ſuppreſſion; for they were all taken, par- 7 
ticularly in an encounter with Gratus, and another Tir — 
with Ptolemy. Archelaus took the eldeſt of them x 
priſoner; and the laſt, finding their caſe deſperate _ 
the men ſpent with toil and ſickneſs, and no pro. = 
ſpect of recruit, ſurrendered himſelf to Archelays nk. 
upon oath for the performance of conditions. nr 
During this general ſcene of tumult, or, as it may loten Jer 
be called, terms of licence for outrage and robbery — We: 
every new band of mutineers was tor ſetting up Fontends tha 
new kings, which cauſed univerſal diſtractions in ta Ws: 
the ſtate. The Jouy were rent by feuds and fac- 1 * 
tions amongſt themſelves, while the Romans ſuf. ſly tw. ane 
tained ſome injuries, but not of equal detriment *. Ak! 
with thoſe of the former. — T 
As ſoon as Varus received intelligence of the ſtate v bs 
of Judza, by a letter from Sabinus, he was in great poi! 
apprehenſion for thethird legion, and therefore took . of t 
the other two legions, and four troops of horſe, with or gives Ap. 
the ſeveral auxiliary forces, which either the king, hence in rec 
or the tetrarchs afforded him, and haſtened away to e temple by : 
Judæa to the relief of the beſieged. He gave or- Pe frie1 
ders that all that were ſent out upon this expedition, to ai 
ſhould make Ptolemais their place of rendezyous; abh 
and took with him 1500 auxiliaries, with which the « 
he was ſupplied by the citizens of Berytus. Aretas they 
alſo, king of Arabia Petrea, from his averſion to 1 f rin 
Herod, and, in order to ſecure the favour of the % ith 
Romans, ſupplied him with a very conſiderable re- {nd 6 with 
inforcement both of horſe and foot. When Varus _ laus, 
had collected all his forces, and drawn them up in he w 
a body at Ptolemais, he gave the command of part thou 
of it to his ſon, and one of his particular friends, vide 
with orders to march into Galilee, which lies in the lame 
neighbourhood of Ptolemais. W 
Upon this inroad into the country, he carried all audi 
before him 1n ſpite of oppoſition; took Sepphoris, purp 
laid the city in aſhes, and made its inhabitants ſlaves. 
Varus himſelf advanced with his army towards Sa- *#** Jenin 
maria, but ſuffered no damage to be done to the room af 
city, becauſe he knew the inhabitants to be well at- S ed and, CO 
ected and peaceable in their diſpoſitions. He pitch- ** * deus Th 
ed his camp in a certain village, called Arus, which = 
the Arabians burnt in revenge to the very friends 5 ſta 
of Herod for Herod's ſake. The army advance i the 
afterwards to Sampho, which the ſame Arabians „ Wt 
rifled, though a ſtrong place, and then ſet it on fire: 2 tr 
in fine they filled all places wherever they went wit 44 
devaſtation and ſlaughter. Emmaus was burnt, after 3 
the inhabitants had deſerted it, by order of Varus, 82 
in revenge for his ſoldiers that were ſlain there. A yo 
When Varus approached Jeruſalem, the Jews, „ * tak 
who had beſieged the Roman legion in that quarter, ;.. es 
abandoned their poſt, and fled into lurking places r=, nei 
with precipitation. But as to the Jews of Jeruſa- * ers 
lem, when Varus reproached them ſeverely for what ver 
they had done, they cleared themſelves of the ac. 2 7 
cuſations, alledging that the conflux of the people * Was 
was occaſiened by the feſtival; that the war Was ** had 
not made with their approbation, but through the T bos 
raſhneſs of ſtrangers, while they were on the fic had 
of the Romans, and beſieged together with them, 10 eſta 
rather than having any inclination to beſiege them. „ live 
There came alſo before-hand to meet Varus, * the) 
Joſeph, couſin-german of king Herod; 3s allo ** tion 
ratus and Rufus, who brought their ſoldiers along ©, wer 
with them, together with thoſe Romans who 1 © don 
been beſieged. But Sabinus, from conſcious gui , is 
avoided the preſence of Varus, ſtole out of the CITY, 44 Pat! 
and went to the ſea ſide. ing 


their licentious conduct under the government of 


Varus 
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Jews, who Occaſion. The Jews, by permiſſion of Varus, ſent 
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Varus, upon this, ſent a detachment from his 
army into the country, in queſt of the ringleaders of 
the revolt; and, upon diſcoveries and clear proots 
being adduced againſt them, puniſhed thole that 
were molt guilty, and diſmiſſed the reſt. The num- 
ber of thole who were crucified upon this occaſion, 
amounted to about 2000. After this he ſent away 
his army, as they had committed many outrages 
againſt his will, in the heat and rage of a military 
licence. But hearing ſoon after, that 10,000 of the 
lews were collected into a body, he ordered a {trong 
Yetachment to fall upon them in their quarters, 10 
that, by the advice of Ahiab, the ſurrendered 
themſelves, without making any reſiſtance. Here: 
upon Varus ſet the common people at liberty, ſent 
the ringleaders to Cæſar, and pardoned all the teſt, 
except lome relations of Herod, who, without any 
regard to affinity or juſtice, had engaged in ſo un- 
natural and ruinous a war. Matters being thus 
compoſed, Varus left the ſame legion in garriſon at 
Jeruſalem, and returned to Antioch. 

The commotions in j udæa were no ſooner quelled 
than Archelaus had many embarraſſments to en- 
counter at Rome, which arole upon the following 


an embaſſy to Auguſtas Cæſar, petitioning for liberty 
of living according to their own laws. There were 
ſifry Jews joined in the commiſſion, and upwards of 
$000 in the city of Rome, that preſented themſelves 
to countenance the embaſſy. Cæſar hereupon ap- 
pointed a ſelect number of his friends, and others 
of the firſt rank, to attend him in the temple of 


fr five Apollo, a molt magnificent ſtructure of his own 
ic in Erecting. There came thither ambaſſadors, attended 
«imple by a long train of Jews, and Archelaus, with his 
apollo. friends hkewile. But his kindred were at a loſs how 


to act upon the occaſion; for, on the one hand, they 
abhorred, and therefore could not join him; and, on 
the other, if they had cloſed with the ambaſſadors, 
they muſt have appeared to the king as enemies to a 

rinceof theirown blood. Philip, his brother, came 

ither alſo out of Syria, by the perſuaſion of Varus, 
with an intention of eſpouſing the cauſe of Arche- 
laus, for whom he had the tendereſt regard; though 
he was not without hope, that, it the ambaſſadors 
thould gain their point, and the government be di- 
vided 4 the children of Herod, a part of the 
lame might be allotted to himſelf. 


When the Jewiſh ambaſſadors were admitted to 
audience of the emperor, the following was the 
purport of their commiſſion. 


** T hey declared that Herod, was, indeed, in name, 
a king; but that he had taken to himſelf that un- 
controulable authority which tyrants exerciſeover 
their ſubjects, and had made ule of that authority 
for the deſtruction of the Jews; and did not ab- 
ſtain from making many innovations - among 
them, according to his own inclinations. That 
whereas there were many who periſhed by that de- 
ſtruction he brought upon them, (ſomany, indeed 
as no other hiſtory relates, ) they that ſurvived 
were far more miſerable than thoſe that ſuffered 
under him; not only by the anxiety they were un- 
der, from his looks and diſpoſition towards them, 
but from the danger their eſtates were in of being 
5 taken away by him. That he did, indeed, never 
leave off gdorning thoſe cities that lay in their 
neighbourhood, but were inhabited by foreign- 
ers; 10 that the cities belonging to his own go- 
©. Yernment were ruined, and utterl deſtroyed. 
am whereas, 4 — — the Lin dom, it 
„ Was in an extraordinary flouriſhing condition, he 
I: had filled the nation with the * degree of 
verty. That, when, upon unjuſt pretences, he 
ad lain any of the nobility, he took away their 
eſtates: that, when he permitted any of them to 
live, he condemned them to the forfelture of what 
they poſſeſſed. Thar, beſides the annual impoſi- 
tions which he laid upon every one of them, they 
were to make liberal preſents to himſelf, to his 


domeſtics and friends, and to ſuch of his flaves 


as were vouchſafed the favour of being his tax- 


gatherers; becauſe there was no f a 
2 : way of obtain- 
ing a freedom from unjuſt violence, without giv- 
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I perior in all things.” 


JE WS: 
eving either gold or ſilver for it. That they 
* would ſay nothing of the corruption of the chal- 
te tity of their virgins, and the reproach laid on their 
« wives for incontinency; and thole things acted 
after an inſolent and inhuman manner; becaule 
* it was not a ſmaller pleaſure to the ſufferers to 
have ſuch things concealed, than it would have 
© been not to have ſuffered them. That Herod 
* had put ſuch abuſes upon them, as a ſavage would 
* not have put on them, it he had power given him 
eto rule over them. That, although their nation 
* had paſſed through many ſubverſions, and altera- 
* tions of government, their hiſtory gave no ac- 
* count of any calamity they had ever been under 
* that could be compared with this, which Herod 
* had brought upon their nation. That it was for 
this reaſon, that they thought they might juſtly 
and gladly ſalute Archelaus as king; upon ſup- 
e poſition, that whoſoever ſhould be ſet over their 
* kingdom, he would appear more mild to them 
than Herod had been. 'T hat they joined with him 
in the mourning for his father, in order to gratity 
* him; and were ready to oblige him in other points 
* alſo, it they could meet with any degree of mo- 
* deration from him. But that he ſeemed to be 
* atraid leſt he ſhould not be deemed Herod's own 
* ſon; and ſo, without any delay, he let the nation 
* underſtand his meaning, and this before his do- 
* minion was well eſtabliſhed; ſince the power of 
* diſpoling of it belonged to Cæſar, who could ei- 
Ather give it to him, or not, as he pleaſed. That 
* he had given a ſpecimen of his future virtue to 
his ſubjects, and with what kind of moderation 
* and good adminiſtration he would govern them, 
by that his firſt action, which concerned them, 
** his own citizens, and religion itſelf, when he made 
the ſlaughter of 3000 of his own countrymen at 
the remple. How then could they avoid the juſt 
** hatred of him, who, to the reſt of his barbarity, 
** hath added this, as one of our crimes, that we 
have oppoſed and contradicted him in the exerciſe 
of his authority?” The main thing they deſired 
was, that“ They might be delivered from kingly 
and the like forms of government, and might be 
added to Syria, and put under the authority of 
* {ſuch preſidents as ſhould be ſent them. For that 
it would thereby be made evident, whether they 
be really a ſeditious people, and generally fond of 
innovations; or whether they would hve in an 
* orderly manner, if they might have governors of 
any ſort of moderation ſet over them.“ 


07 THE 


Nicolaus vindicated the kings from theſe accuſa- Nicolaus 
tions, by obſerving, that, As for Herod, ſince he excuſes He- 
* had never been thus accuſed all the time of his 99 and Ar- 
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lite, it was not fit for thoſe that might have ac- 
cuſed him for lefſer crimes than thole now men- 
tioned, and might have procured him to be pu- 
niſhed, during his life, to bring an accuſation 
againſt him now he was dead. He allo attributed 
the actions of Archelaus to the Jews' injuries to 
* him; who, affecting to govern contrary to the 
* laws, and going abour to kill thole that would 
* have hindered them from acting unjuſtly, when 
* they were by him puniſhed for what they had 
* done, made their complaints againſt him. He 
* accuſed them of their attempts for innovation, 
and of the pleaſure they took in ſedition, by rea- 
* ſon of their not having learned to ſubmit to juſ- 
* tice, and to the laws, but ſtill deſiring to be ſu- 
This was the ſubſtance of 
the plea of Nicolaus. 


CHAP. XIII. 


Caeſar's generous proceedings in the point ſubmitted to 
his determination. Partition of the kingdom between 


the ſons of Herod. 


| WHEN Czſar had heard the allegations and pe- 


titions of the ambaſſadors on the one part, and 
the pleading of the counſel on the other, he dil- 


miſſed the aſſembly, and, after ſome few days, de- award. 


clared Archelaus ſucceſſor to one moiety of Herod's 
Juriſdiction, 
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Juriſdiction, under the title of ethnarch, not of king, 
though with a promiſe ot the regal dignity, if he 
ſhould appear, from his virtuous adminiſtration, to 
be worthy of that honour. 


The other half was divided betwixt the two ſons 
of Herod, Philip and that Antipas who had the 
diſpute with Archelaus concerning the entire ſuc- 
ceflion. Antipas had, tor his portion, Galilee, with 
the country beyond Jordan, and two hundred ta- 
lents a year in revenue. That of Philip was Ba- 
tanæa, I rachon, and Auranites, and a part of what 
was called the palace of Zenodorus, with an hun- 
dred talents in yearly revenue. 


Archelaus had Judza, Idumæa, and Ikewiſe 
Samaria; which was diſcharged by Cæſar of a 
fourth part of the duty, for maintaining loyalty 
when other places were in rebellion. There fell 
alſo to his lot the Tower of Straton, Joppa, and 
Jeruſalem; tor Gaza, Gadara, and Hippon, living 
in conformity to the Greek cuſtoms and manners, 
were no longer dependencies upon the kingdom, 
but annexed by Auguſtus to Syria. The revenue 
of Archelaus was, upon the whole, ſix hundred ta- 
lents. 


Thus ſtood the patrimony of the ſons of Herod. 
With relpect to Salome, beſides the cities of Jam- 
nia, Azotus, and Phaſaelis, with five hundred thou- 
ſand drachmæ of coined filver bequeathed her by 
her brother, Cæſar preſented her with a royal pa- 
lace at Aſkalon, within the dominions of Arche- 
laus; and her income was eſtimated at ſix hundred 
talents a year; all the other legacies, to the reſt of 

the king's relations, being made good alſo, accord- 
ing to the will of Herod. Auguſtus beſtowed 
likewiſe upon Herod's two * daughters, over 
and above what their father had left them, two 
hundred and fifty thouſand drachmæ of ſilver, and 
married them to the ſons of Pheroras. Nay, to 
compleat his generoſity and magnificence, he divided 
his on legacies among the ſons of Herod, ſome few 
Yieces of plate excepted, which he reſerved for 
himlelf not for their intrinſic value, but as memo- 
rials ot the donor. 


Cafſar's 
bounty to 
Salome. 


CHAP, XIV. 
A ſpurious. Alexander impoſes on the Jews. Obtains 


money upon royal credit. Goes to Rome with a prince- 
ly retinue. The Tews flock to him at Puteoli, Ce- 
ladus is ſent by Ceſar to examine into his claim. He 
is detefted, and confeſſes the impoſture. Is condemned 
to the gallies, and his adviſers put to death. 


A pom affairs being ſettled by Cæſar, a certain 
young man, by birth a Jew, but brought up 
at Sidon by a freeman of Rome, ingratiated himſelf 
the true ne with the kindred of Herod by the reſemblance of 
his viſage, which thoſe that ſaw him atteſted to be 
that of Alexander, the fon whom Herod had cauſed 
to be (lain. The Jew availed himſelf of the hint, 
and inſinuated tome remote pretence that he might 
have to the government. To aſſiſt him in the exe- 
cution of his plan, he had recourſe to one of his 
own tribe, who was veried in the cabals and in- 
trigues of courts, together with all the arts neceſ- 
ſary for carrying on the purpoſe of fraud and de- 
ception. Revolving upon the matter, they came to 
a determination that the Jew, who bore the reſem- 
blance, ſhould declare himſelf to be that very Alex- 
ander who was ſaid to be dead, and a report was to 
be propagated to this effect, That the perſon 
entruſted with the execution of the two brothers 
n and Ariſtobulus) had ſet up two other 
odies in their place, and preſerved them both.” 


The impoſtor was not only pleaſed with the con- 
ceit of the part he was to play, but the cheat paſſed 
current upon other people, inſomuch that, coming 
to Crete, and afterwards to the iſle of Melos, the 
Jews to implicitly believed it, that he took up ſe- 
veral ſums of money amongſt them upon the credit 
of his blood royal. He now became ſo far infatu- 


A (ſpurious 
Alexander 
ſets up as 
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THE JEWS. 


ated as to form ideas of principalities and powers, 
what favourites he would raiſe, and to what pre- 
ferments. 


With theſe air-borne fancies he went for Rome 
with a train of attendants. Upon his arrival at 
Puteoli, all the Jews, who entertained any regard for 
Herod, gathered about him, and received him ag 
their king; mankind being 3 credulous, 
where they have reſemblances to work upon their 
imaginations. This perſon, it ſeems, was lo very n. 


OF 


not only affirmed, but ſwore, upon the light of him, 
that it was Alexander himſelt, and could be no 
other. The rumour of this diſcovery being ſpread 
throughout Rome, brought all the Jews from that 
quarter to meet him on the way, with thankſgivings 
in their mouths tor ſo ſurprizing a deliverance. 


Upon his arrival at Rome, he was carried in a 
royal line, with the utmoſt . and magnificence, 
through the ſtreets, and followed by multitudes of 
people with the loudeſt acclamations. All thele ho- 
nours were paid him for the ſake of his ſuppoſed 
mother, the innocent, much-injured Mariamne. 


But Cæſar, thinking Herod to have been a man 
not eaſily to be impoled upon in a matter of ſuch Cf @ 
importance, did not credit the report. However, d t 
for the ſake of curioſity and ſatisfaction, he ſent a a * 
freeman of his, one Celadus, a cotemporary and 
companion of the two brothers, to bring this new 
Alexander into his preſence, which he accordingly 
did, being as much impoſed on as any of the reſt. 

He could not, however, deceive Cæſar: for, al- 
though there was a relemblance between him and 
Alexander, yet it was not ſo exact as to elude a nice 
dilcernment. Beſides, the hands of this ſpurious 
Alexander were rough and callous, through the la- pa 
bour to which he had been accuitomed ; and, inſtead 
of the ſoftneſs and delicacy of the prince, his body, 
in general, was found to be coarſe and rugged. 
Cæſar, obſerving how exactly the parties agreed in 
their tale, demanded what was become of Ariſto- 
bulus, and as they were both delivered together, 
how it came to paſs they did not appear together, 
and urge their claim to the inheritance? 


The impoſtor made anſwer, that Ariſtobulus 
ſtaid at Cyprus, 23 fear of the danger of the 
ſeas; for if they ſhould both have miſcarried toge- 
ther, the whole race of Mariamne would have been 
extinct; ſo that regard was had to the preſervation 
of Ariſtobulus. T he ſpurious Alexander affirming 
this, and the contrivers of the ſtory joining exactly 
with him in concert, Cæſar took him aſide, and thus 
addreſſed him; © Be ingenuous with me, and your 
* life ſhall be [pared as a reward. Tell me who 
you are, and who it is that has been ſo baſe and 
arrogant as to contrive and propagate ſo flagrant 
an impoſture; for it is too ſubtle a ſcheme to be 
* laid by one of your age.” 


When he found there was no means of evading } 
the point, he diſcloſed to Auguſtus the author, the The 
contrivance, and the manner of proceeding. Czlar {4 
fulfilled his promiſe to the impoſtor, condemning, uns 
him only to the gallies, being of a robuſt habit oi. 
body, and proper for that ſervice. His adviſers Was gx 
put to death: and as for the people of Melos, he had = 
them ſufficiently puniſhed, in having laviſhed 10 
much money upon their ſpurious Alexander. Such 
was the ignominious concluſion of this ſcene of 
impoſture. 


HATE 


Archelaus, upon 4 ſecond accuſation, is baniſhed 10 
Vienne, and his effetts confiſcated. Simon, an E 
ſene, expounds his dream. 


au 

RCHELAUS, on returning to Judz%, 2 jo 
Entering upon his ethnarchy, deprived Joa -- ce 

the ſon of Boethus, of the pontificate, upon Fd 
tence of having abetted the ſeditious faction, # 
conferred the dignity upon Eleazar, his brothef 9 
rebuilt the palace at Jericho at a very great expe 
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and brought down one half the ſtream that watered 
the village of Neara, to a grove of palm- trees, 
which he had planted in the field below. He builr, 
alſo, a village, which he called after his own name, 
Archelais; and, without any regard to the law of 
his forefathers, took to wite Glaphyra, the daugh- 
ter of king Archelaus, and widow of his brother 
Alexander, by whom he had ſeveral children; tho' 
ſuch marriages are expreſsly forbidden by the Jewiſh 
law. Nor did Eleazar long continue 1n rae enjoy- 
ment of his dignity; for Jeſus, the ſon of Sias, was 
put into his office, while he was yet living. 


In the tenth year of the government of Archelaus, 
the principal men of Judæa and Samaria were ſo 
diſguſted at his tyrannical adminiſtration, that they 
Jointly exhibited an accuſation againit him before 
Cæſar. They proceeded in it with more confidence, 
becaule they hew that ſeverity in the extreme was 
directly contrary to the commands of Cæſar, who 
had expreſsly enjoined him to govern with modera- 
tion and juſtice, Upon hearing this complaint, he 
ſent for Archelaus, who was his agent at Rome, to 
come to him immediately, and ordered him to go 
and bring Archelaus, the ethnarch, before him, 
without vouchſafing him a letter. The meſſenger, 
purſuant to command, poſted away for Judæa, 
where he found Archelaus at a banquet with his 
friends, and, having communicated the emperor's 
order, called upon him to haſten away. Upon his 
arrival at Rome, Cæſar heard both charge and de- 
fence, and paſſed ſentence of baniſhment upon Ar. 
chelaus, with confiſcation of all his ro, and 
ſent him away to Vienne, a city of Gaul. 


Archelaus, the ethnarch, a little before his ſum- 
mons to Rome, had an extraordinary dream, which 
he related to his friends, and was to the following 
purport. He fancied that he ſawten ears of wheat, 
all ripe and full, and oxen devouring them. This 
viſion dwelling upon his mind when he awoke, he 
conſulted ſeveral fages, ſkilled in divination, about 
the meaning of it. But the wiſe men being divided 
in their judgment, one Simon, an Eſſene, with the 


Simon's ex- Permiſſion of the reſt, gave his opinion of the ſig- 


nification of that dream, which was, that it fore- 
boded ſome misfortue to Archelaus for the dream- 
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ing of oxen, We animals deſigned for labour, 
ſeemed to import affliction, and a change of affairs; 
becauſe upon their turning up the roms, every 
thing changed its.place and form. He added, that, 
by the ten ears of corn, was intimated the ſame de- 
finite number of years, which take their revolutions 
in courſe, and that the government of Archelaus 


| ſeemed now to be at an end. This was Simon's in- 


terpretation of the dream; and, upon the fifth day 
after the viſion, Cæſar's agent came into Judza, by 
his order, to cite Archelaus before him. 


His wife 8 whoſe firſt huſband was Alex- 
ander, the ſon of Herod, and brother of Archelaus, 
but, on his being put todeath by his father, was mar- 
ried to Juba, king of Mauritania, and afterwards to 
Archelaus, on the divorce of his former wite Mari- 
amne; this Glaphyra, it is to be obſerved, during 
the time of her cohabiting with Archelaus, had the 
following dream: © She tancied that ſhe ſaw Alex- 
ander, her firſt huſband, ſtanding by her, at which 
* ſhe rejoiced, and embraced him with great affec- f 
* tion; but th 

* conduct, obſerving, that ſhe had verificd the 
* adage, that women are not ro be truſted, ſince, 
* after pledging her faith to him, who was the huſ- 
band of her virginity, ſhe had not only engaged 
in a ſecond marriage, but a third, and violated 
the expreſs injunction of law and decency, in ta- 
** king tor her huſband his brother Archelaus.“ 
He added, however, ** that ancient kindneſs ſhould 
** never be forgotten, and therefore it ſhould be his 
care to deliver her from reproach.” She related 
this dream to ſeveral of her female companions, and 
within a few days afterwards departed this life. 


I have introduced theſe circumſtances relative to 
the princes which are the 2 of the 1 — part 
of my hiſtory, as the example held forth thereby is 
worthy of conſideration, and as they ſeem to afford 
an inſtructive leſſon with reſpect to our immortal 
ſtate, and the wiſdom of Divine Providence. 


Cæſar annexed the lands of Archelaus to the pro- Ty. «1. 
vince of Syria; and ſent Cyrenius, a man of con- narchy of 


ſular dignity, to tax the 


province, and diſpoſe of 
the palace of Archelaus. | 


End of the SEVENTEENTH Book. 
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CHAT 1 While inteſtine broils prevailed to ſuch a degree of IT 
LO. : i ferocious madneſs, that the citizens were ſheathin af 
Cyrenius is appointed governer of Syria, and Coponius, || their ſwords in the bowels of each other, they ha ciple: 
governor of Judæd, ſent with him. Cyrenius levies || to encounter the deſtruction of a war abroad, and yr ::1 ae eee 
taxes in Syria and Judæg. The Jews thereupon be- the deſolations of a famine at home. Yet to ſuch ne thei 
come ſeditious, but are brought to ſubmiſſion by the || excels of outrage were they tranſported by their u ue rity, 
perſuaſion of Foazar, the high-prieſt. Fudas and || trantic rage, that the ſcene of blood and devalta- bann Tu 
Sadducus ſtir up the people to rebellion and the com- || tion continued, till the ſacred temple itſelf was laid 89 has © 
miſſion of outrages. The temple burnt to the ground. || in aſhes. Thus 
Dangerous efforts of innovation, The ringleaders Theſ; 1 2 
fart a fourth ſet. 9 : eſe were the fatal conſequences of aiming at 10 
innovations in our laws and cuſtoms, and deſiring > RY 
YRENIUS was at this time appointed by || 2 reject fundamental rules and maxims. To that das 
Cefir to the government of Syria. He abſurd diſpoſition the multitude were excited by of the 
mY was a man of eminent character, a ſenator Judas and Sadducus, who, trom conceit and Caprice, roul 
Cyrenius is of Rome, and one that had paſſed through introduced a fourth ſect, and gaining over many and t 
lent to tax up : Sue 2 ji diſciples, laid the foundation of our future miſe— ie 
Syria and All dignified offices. Coponius, a man of the CC ln ot hg ment 
Judzxa. equeſtrian order, was ſent together with him, as go- || Us; be f. FF aut t 
vernor of Judza; but that province being already || YEE eon unacquainted. As thele principles obſer 
annexed to Syria, it came within the department of proved ſo fatal in nee tendency, it will not be im- ment 
Cyrenius to take and aſſeſs the people, and diſpoſe proper to prelent the reader with their definition. peop] 
ot the effects of Archelaus. The Jews at firſt mur- | preftz 
mured at this mode of aſſeſſment; but, through the ciple: 
authority and perſuaſion of the high - prieſt, Joazar, 2 CHAP. II. Crue] 
they were brought to ſubmiſſive compliance, with- We | 4 ge! 
out farther trouble. The opinions and Pe of the Phariſees, a ſef iu tor t! 
There ſtarted up, ſoon after this, one Judas, a great repute with the people. Opinions of the Sad- 
Judas and Gaulanite, of thecity of Gamala, who, together with 5 — Doctrines and manners of the Eſſenes. Prin- 2 
mes - One Sadducus, 2 Fhariſee, excited the people 10 ciples of a fourth and new ſet. 
bellion. revolt, by his inſinuating that taxes were the badges | | 
of . that it was the incumbent duty of che "TIRE were, amongſt the Jews of old, three The ei 
nation to contend for liberty unreſtrained; and that "t peculiar ſects of religion. They were diſtin- fre; 
one fortunate turn might make them free and eaſy || 5 ed by the denominations of Eſſenes, Saddu- 4 
for ever, advance their reputation, and ſecure them ss, and Phariſees. Though I have taken fre. tra 
in their pofleſſions. The multitude, fired by the || © eth occalion to treat of them, Icannot, on account Sat 
juggeſtions of thele incendiaries, proceeded to the þ| 2 the new lect introduced, pals them over unno- tur. 
moſt outrageous violence: murders, robberies, and riced with propriety in this place. Jt 
Hort depredations, without diſtinction ot friend or toe, The manner of life preſented by the Phariſees is Th: 7" De, 
ourrages, Univerlally prevailed, under a pretence of advancing || rigid and ſimple, diſdaining luxurious delicacies. s. JEL 
the common cauſe ot liberty and property; but, in || They ſcrupulouſly adhere to the dictates of their in. 
reality, to ſubvert all government and good order, || reaſon, and pay ſuch veneration to the judgment Ai, 
cratity the vileſt of paſſions, and promote the private || and opinion of their ſeniors, as to follow themimpli- © 4 
intereſt of the molt abandoned members of tociety. || citly. They aſcribe all contingencies to fate, but 
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not as to exclude mens freedom of actions; laying it 
Jown as a maxim, that, though all are done by Di- 
vine appointment and permiſſion, this by no means 
excludes the concurrence ot the will, in Points which 
relpe& either good or evil. They aſſert the doc- 
trines of the immortality of the foul, and a future 
late of rewards and puniſhments; that the wicked 
are to be conſigned to perpetual chains and dark- 
neſs, and the good to riſe again to a [tate of blils. 
By cheſe doctrines they have acquired great eſteem 
with the people, inſomuch, that all forms of wor- 
ſhip, prayer, and ſacrifices, are preſented by them, 
and an univerſal opinion entertained of their wit- 
dom, temperance, and integrity. 


The Sadducees, on the one hand, deny the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and affirm, that we have no 
other obligations upon us but to obſerve the law; 
inſomuch, that they value themſelves upon a right 
they have to diſpute the moſt important points with 
their teachers. "This ſect is not numerous, but moſt- 
ly compoſed of men of rank; who, when properly 
qualified tor offices of itate, are compelled to con- 
torm, at leaſt in profeſſion, to the principles of the 
Phariſees, otherwiſe they would incur the reſent— 
ment of the multitude. 


Tis Side 


The vr. The Eſſenes aſcribe the government of the world 
to Divine Providence, without any exception; hold 
the immortality of the foul; and revere juitice, both 
in theory and practice, as thecardinal virtue. 1 hey 
{end their gitts to the temple, without going thither 
themſclves; tor they offer tlacritices apart in a pecu- 
liar mode, and with more ceremonies. They are 
men ot excelleat morals, and their chiet employ- 
ment is agriculture. They are eminent for their 
rectitude of conduct, beyond either Greeks or Bar- 
barians, which ſcems to be the chief object of their 
{tudy and application. They have all things in 
common, without any diſtinction of rich and poor. 
They have neither wives or ſervants; as they look 
upon one as an encroachment upon the natural li- 
berty of mankind, and the other as a ſtate of hte 
attended with trouble and anxiety; ſo that they 
chule rather, by a mutual exchange of good offices, 
to aſſiſt each other. This is the tum of their prin- 
ciples and manners; and the ſect is ſuppoſed to 
amount, in number, to upwards of tour thouſand. 
Their treaturers and commiſiaries are men of integ- 
rity, choten from among their prieſts; and it is 
their care to make proviſion out of the fruits or 
the earth, tor the maintenance of the whole body. 
heir manner of living, upon the whole, much re- 
temblcs the Plitti, among the Dacians. 


Ine founder of the fourth and new ſect was Ju- 
das Galilz us, and this was much the ſame with that 
of the Phariſees, except in the maxims of an uncon- 
troulable liberty: they will rather expole themſelves, 
and their dearelt relations, to the moſt exquiſitetor- 
ments, than call any man by the name of malter. 

zut this is a truth ſo well confirmed by every day's 
oblervation and experience, that it needs no com- 
ment; beſides, the invincible conſtancy of this 
people, in the endurance of pains, is beyond ex- 
breſſion. The fect, which maintained theſe prin- 
clpics, were farther inflamed by the intolerable 
cruclticsof Geſſius Florus, which ended at length in 
a4 general revolt from the Romans. Thus much 
tor the diſtinct ſects amongſt the Jews. 
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The end of the taxation of Crenius. Joazar is depoſed 

rom the pontificate, and Auanus promoted to that 
i. tered and Philip being ſettled in their te- 
far cy, viuld ſeveral cities in honour of Ceſar. The 
DG iAGFIGHS prophane the holy temple. Coponius re- 
% ts Reme, and is ſucceeded in the government of 
Jud.ca by Marcus Ambivius. Death of Salome. 
Dea of Auguſtus Ceſar, emperor of Rome, and 
Jaccefion of Tiberius. Ambirzius is ſucceeded by 
1:21 Rufus, as is the latter by Valerius Gratus. 
Hanus removed from the high-prieſthood, and rapid 


5 of Iſinacl, Eleazar, Simon, and Joſeph. 


OF THE 


T-EWS;: 285 


1 8 Cyrenius had diſpoſed of the effects of 
Archelaus, and ſettled the taxation according 
to order, which tell out in the thirty-feventh vear 
atter the battle of Actium, Joazar, the high-prieſt, 
becoming unpopular, he deprived him ot the dig- 
nity, and appointed Ananus, the fon of Seth, to luc - 
ceed him. Herod and Philip, being ſettled in their Amusfuc- 
tetrarchies, adjuſted affairs in the beſt manner pof- e 
ſible. The former built a wall about Scpphoris, tilicate. 
which he made the bulwark and capital ot all Ga- 

lilee. After this he fortihed another town, which, Tranfac- 
at that time, was called Betaramphtha; but he after- . 
wards changed the name to Julias, in honour of the Paige 
emprels. Philip, on his part, beautified and en- tetrarchs, 
larged Paleas, at the head of the river Jordan, and 

called it Cxlarea, He allo advanced the village 
Bethiaida, upon the bank of the lake of Geneza- 

reth, to the rank of a city, both as to bulk, mag- 
niacence, and number ot inhabitants, calling it alto 

Julias, in honour of Julius Cætar's daughter. 


During the government of Coponius, who was 

ſent, as betore oblerved, with Cyrenius into TJudza, 
adiſturbance happened upon the following occaſion. 
It is cuſtomary tor the pricits, upon the teait of un- 
leavened bread, which we call the paſlover, to open 
the gates ot the temple juſt atter midnight. A band 
of Samarians, who ſtole into Jeruſalem, waiting rn detite 
the opening of the gates, immediately advanced, “ e 
and threw the bones of dead men into the cloiſters. 
Upon this account the Jews excluded them from 
the temple, which they were not accuſtomed to do 
at {uch feſtivals, and watched the ſacred ſpot more 
carefully than they had iormerly done. 


The Cami. 


— 
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A ſhort time after this, Coponius returning to Anbiviuc, 
Rome, Ambivius tuccecded him in the government fais“ 
of Judæa, under whole adminiſtration died Salome, © 
ſiſter of Herod, and leit to Julia, over and above 
her toparchy, the citieso! Jamnia, Phaſaclis upon the 
plain of Archelais, with teveral plantations of palm- 
trees, that bear moſt excellent fruit. 


Ananus Rufus ſucceeded Ambivius; and in his mn. of 
time Auguſtus Cæſar departed this lite. He was Aue 
the lecond emperor of Rome, andreigned fiity-leven © 


- * . 8 * Ile is ſuce 
the Romans, who appointed Valerius Gratus to the ccd by 


He allo depoled Ananus Tiberius, 


trom the pontificate, and put Iſmacl, the fon of Fa- 0 
bius, in his place, who was ſoon after depoled, and | 


lerius Gra- 


the dignity transferred to Eleazar, the fon of Ana- tus governor 
T he office, however, was f J»4=9. 
Divers ra- 
given to Simon, the fon of Camith, who, after ano- pid ſuceſ- 
ther year, was compelled to relinquiſh it ro Joſeph, 5.2 the 


pontificate. 


* . » +} > » 4 *{» » Ponti: $ Pi- 
held the government eleven years, returned to Rome, e. 
ceeds Cra- 


tus. 
Herod, the tetrarch, was now in great favour with 


Tiberius, and built a city to his honour, called Ti- 1.19. 
berais. It was built upon the beſt ſpot of ground Tiverais, 
in all Galilee, on the bank ot thelake of Genezareth, 

not far from the hot baths oi Emmaus, "The city 

was peopled partly by ſtrangers, and partly by Gali- 

leans. Some were compelled-to become inhabitants, 

while others took up their reſidence there by choice. 

N ay, in order to render it populous, inhabitants were 


collected 
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collected from all quarters, and of all conditions, 
high, low, rich, and poor, free men and ſlaves. For 
the encouragement of the indigent to ſettle there, he 
gave them very conliderable privileges and immu- 
nitiesz to ſome houles, to others land; for he was 
ſenſible that, to render this place havitable, was to 
tranſgreſs the ancient Jewiſh law; becaule many 
ſepulchres were to be here taken away, in order to 
make room for the building of the city Tiberais; 
and our laws pronounce, that ſuch inhabitants are 
unclean for ſeven days. 


About this time died Phraates, king of Parthia, 
through the treachery of his fon, upon the follow- 
ing occaſion. The king amongſt other preſents 
that were formerly {ent him by Julius Ceſar, had an 
Italian woman, whole name was I hermula. He made 
her firſt his concubine; but being enraptured with 
her charms, and having a ſon by her, whole name 
was Phraataces, he made her his lawful wife, though 
he had ſeveral legitimate children. This I hermuia, 
perceiving the great affection he had for her, deter- 
mined to attempt ſome means to procure for her ſon 
the ſucceſſion to the throne of Parthia. Finding 
that her efforts could not ſucceed without removing 
the legitimate ſons out of the kingdom, the prevailed 
with their father to ſend thoſe ſons as holtages to 
Rome; ſuch was her aſcendancy over the mind and 


will of her huſband. 


Phraataces, being trained up at home to an expect- 
ance of the kingdom, thought it tedious to wait for 
a crown in reverſion, and therefore formed a trea- 
cherous deſign, by the aſſiſtance of his mother, with 
whom he was ſuppoſed to have been guilty of the 
horrid crime of inceſt, for the taking away the lite 
of his father. This being accordingly done, Phra- 
ataces rendered himſelf ſo odious to the people, 
both for parricide and inceſt, that, betore he could 
is expelled enter upon the government, he was expelled, and 
dm. periſhed in a tumult raiſed againſt him. Now the 
Parting nobility agreed, that government and good 
order could not be maintained without a king, and 
reſolving, at the ſame time, not to ſet any prince 
upon the throne that was not of a lineal deſcent with 
Arſaces, (the blood of Phraates being tainted by a 

Orodes in- marriage with an Italian concubine,) ſent ambaſſa- 

1d to e dors, and invited Orodes to take the crown. But 

ſon after. Orodes being odious to the multitude, on account 
of his cruel and untractable temper, a band of con- 
ſpirators ſet upon and flew him. Some lay the exe- 
cution was done at a ſacrifice, or a banquet; but the 
more general report is, that they flew him when they 
had drawn him out to a hunt. 


255 


Death of 
Phraatcs, 
king of 
Parthia. 


Phraataces, 
for parricide 
and inceſt, 
is expelled 


Upon this the Parthians ſent an embaſſy to Rome, 
deſiring one of the hoſtages for their king, and 
made choice of V onones in preterence to the reſt. 
He was a prince worthy of the honour conferred 
on him, by two of the greateſt empires upon the 
face of the earth, che Roman and the Parthian. 


An embaſſy 
trom the 
Parthians 
to Rome. 


Vonones 

3 But his own countrymen, being naturally fickle and 
dene haughty, quickly repented of their choice, and 
kingdom. 1purning the idea of a ſlave, (tor ſo they conſtrued 


the word hoſtage,) as well as rejecting the impoſition 
of a king, not by any law of arms, as it was a time 
of profound peace, in the hear of their reſentment, 
they ſent for Artabanus, who was then king of the 
Medes, and of the blood of Arſaces. Arrabanus 
the hoftzze immediately accepted the offer, and, upon his ar- 
Pn rival at the head of a conſiderable army, was en- 
thians, who countered by Vonones, who repulied him, the ge- 
teu tor Ar nerality of the Parthians as yet maintaining their al- 
Wms. legiance: bit Artabanus, being in a ſhort time re- 
intorced, gave Vonones a total overthrow in a ſe- 
cond battle; ſo that, with great difficulty, he eſ- 
caped, with ſome few horſe, into Seleucia. Arta- 
banus, taking advantage of the conſternation of his 
Vonones is OPPoNents, Preſſed on the purſuit with a terrible 


expelled, ſlaughter, and retired to Cteſiphon with his victo 
aud ties rious army. This action put him in poſſeſſion of 


into Arme- 


the Kingdom of Parthia. Vonones, in the mean 
time, fled into Armenia, expecting to obtain the 
government there, ſoliciting Cæſar allo to aſſiſt him 
in his deſign. But whether the emperor ſuſpected 
his courage, or himſelf was atraid of incurring the 
reſentment of the l' arthians, Tiberius ſtood aloot; 
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and Vonones, deſpairing of the attempt, delivered 


himſelt up to Syllanus, governor of Syria, who, out Deltas the Jews WG 
of regard to his education at Rome, gave him an ae 17 
honourable reception. Artabanus, being now ſet. . ane | 
tled in the government of Parthia, made his fon .. of lbs, tra 
Orodes king of Armenia. Nr 
244 Cari 
At this time died Antiochus, king of Comagena | ut 
which occaſioned the multitude to contend with the wy 
nobility; the latter being deſirous of reducing the Th 
kingdom into the ſtate of a province, while the for- 
mer were tor being under a kingly government, as 42 
they were before. Upon this diſpùte Germanicus 5 
was ordered away into the eaſt, to compoſe the dif. * 
terence; but it proved the occafion of his ruin; ali 
for, atter he had ſettled all affairs, he was poiſoned Germani. = 
through the treachery of Piſo, as will be ſhewn i201 — 
hereatter. Pb. AT 
the 
be: 
CHAP. IV. 8 
4 
Standards ſet up in Jeruſalem with Cſar”s image upon = 
them. A tumult raiſed upon the occaſion. "Pilate the 
cauſes the images to be removed. Demands money It 
out of the ſacred treaſury. A great deſtruction of the em 
Jews. Toſephus bears illuſtrious teſtimony. De- an 
cus Mundus enamoured of Paulina, a woman of un- A vile at wit 
ſpotted virtue, forms fatal reſolutions. Ide, in con- . 
junction with the prieſt of 1/is, bring them to an in- nm 
terview. A crimmal intercourſe enjues. The prieſt kn 
and Ide are crucified, and the temple of Ius deſtroyed. wit 
(LATE: governor of Judæa, upon the removal Pi: — 
of the army from Cæſarea to Jeruſalem, to take to 
up their winter quarters there, brought ſeveral ſtan- M tiat 
dards into the city, with the image of Cæſar, to the * the 
violation of the Jewiſh laws, which expreſsly pro- anc 
hibit the uſe of ſuch figures; for which reaſons no det 
tormer governors brought enſigns with ſuch orna- Ing 
ments upon them before. The preſent governor of 
was the firſt that ever tranſgreſſed this rule; and hac 
further, he brought them in by ſtealth, and fixed ENC 
them up in the dead of the night, when none were lin; 
prelent. When the citizens obſerved them next of | 
morning, they aſſembled in great multitudes, and con 
attended Pilate at Cæſarea, witha petition for the re- fal, 
moval of thoſe images to ſome other place. After ore 
leveral days waiting, and Pilate till refuſing, upon tha 
pretence that it was a requeſt not to be granted rat! 
without offering an indignity to Ceſar, they ſtill Ing 
perſiſted in their importunities. But the governor, the 
upon the ſeventh day of the Jews attendance, com- of 
manded a party of ſoldiers to be ready in arms, where of 
he appointed them, and thereupon mounted a tri- ed, 
bune, which he had cauſed to be erected in the cir- row 
cus, as a place moſt commodious for a ſurprize. ties 
When the Jews renewed their petition, he gave a 4 
ſignal to the ſoldiers to encompaſs them round, and * 
threatened that their puniſhment ſhould be immedi- — 
ate death, unleſs they would quietly depart to their V 
reſpective habitations. The Jews, notwithſtanding oy 
this alarming menace, caſt themſelves upon the = 
ground, and Taid their necks bare; thereby intima- —_ 
ting that their lives were not ſo dear to theim as the 1 __ 
laws of their country. Pilate was ſo deeply im- ;ano:! the 
preſſed with this inſtance of their fortitude in pre- fron ma 
ſerving their laws inviolate, that he commanded the 5 
images to be carried back from Jeruſalem to Cæ- whi 
larea. he « 
The next thing Pilate undertook was to bring an The prieft F 
aqueduct to Jeruſalem, about two hundred fur- WU Unite 
longs from the city; for which purpoſe he demand- view be. Was 
ed money out of the ſacred treaſury, The Jews, dn Mun. wit] 
enraged at this proceeding, aſſembled in great num- Paulina, him 
bers, to try the effect of popular clamour in divert- wit] 
ing him from his rages? Some, as is uſual upon lep: 
ſuch occaſions, uted reproaches, and poured forth cha 
the molt provoking invectives; inſomuch that he not 
ordered a certain number of ſoldiers to aſſume the rate 
habit of the vulgar claſs, carry daggers under their U 
garments, and be ready to obey à private ſignal. hap! 
He then commanded the Jews to depart; but 4s latin 


they 8 only in denial, but reproach, the 
ſignal was given to the ſoldiers, who fell upoy 
chem, 


4 
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9 
1 
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\ creat de-: them, dealing deſtruction indiſcriminately; and the 
ea e Jews being unarmed, and coniequently unprepared 
ts: Jens. tor teſiſtance, an end was put to the tumult. 


n ſame time there appeared in J udæa an ex- 
of Joſephus traordinary perſon, called JES Us, if it be lawtul to 
eareruns call him a man. He was a famous worker of mi- 
Chi facles, a teacher of thoſe who were deſirous of re- 
ceiving the truth in ſimplicity, and brought over 
to him many diſciples, both Jews and Gentiles, 
This was the CHRIST, whom Pilate, at the accu- 
{ation of the princes and great men of the nation, 
delivered up to the ignominious puniſhment of the 
croſs; notwithſtanding which, thole who firſt loved 
him did not forſake | by He appeared to them 
alive again the third day after his crucifixion, which 
the divine prophets had toretold, together with 
numberleſs other wonders concerning him. And 
thence, to this day, there is a ſet of people, who 
bear the name of CRISTIANS, as owning him for 


their Head, Lord, and Maiter. 


About this time another calamity cauſed great 
diſorder among the Jews, which aroſe from certain 
ſhameful practices about the temple of Iſis that was 
then at Rome. The particulars are as follow: 
There was at Rome, one Paulina, a woman no lets 
eminent for her virtue than her birth, poſſeſſed ot 
an ample fortune, moſt exquiſite beauty, and had 

Ae dt withal conſummate modeſty, She was married to 

mn the en Fgaturninus, a huſband worthy of ſuch a wife: but 

dle of Its. Eh b - 
it ſo fell out, that one Decius Mundus, a Roman 
knight, in the prime of lite, fell deiperately in love 
with her. As ſhe was a perlon above the temptation 
of preſents, he was the more inflamed with a delire 
of gaining her, and proceeded ſo far, however, as 
to offer two hundred thouſand drachma to ingra- 
tiate himſelf with the object of his adoration. When 
theſe means proved ineffectual, and he became more 
and more enamoured, he began to meditate his own 
deſtruction. There was a temale domeſtic belong - 
ing to the father of Mundus, called Ide, a woman 
of intrigue and cunning, who obſerving his paſſion 
had tranſported him beyond all bounds ot realon, 
encouraged him to hope for the pollettion of Pau- 
lina, by ſuggeſting to him, that, tor a conſideration 
of fifty thouſand drachmæ, his deſire might be ac- 
compliſhed. Mundus, charmed with the propo- 
141, produced the money; but Ide, perſuaded that 
ore had no attraction with Paulina, and reſlecting 
that ſhe held the goddeſs Iſis in the highelt vene- 
ration, ſhe had recourle to this invention. Hav- 
ing convened ſeveral of the prieſts of Its, ſworn 
them to fecrecy, and ſecured them by a depoſit 
of twenty-five thouſand drachmæ, and a promiſe 
of as much more when the buſineſs was eftect- 
ed, ſhe communicated to them che circumſtance 


towards tacilitating an interview between the par- 
tics, 


The priefts, lured by the temptation, promiſed 
air; and one of them went immediately to Paulina, 
and, in a private conference, told her, that the god 
Anubis was paſſionately enamoured of her, and = 
ſhe muſt favour him with a viſit. Paulina wel- 
comed the meſſenger; and was ſo elated with the 
ideal honour, that ſhe could not forbear diſcloſing 
to her female companions the kind regard which 
the god Anubis entertained for her. She even 
made her huſband acquainted with it; and told him 
that an aſſignation was made between them; to 


which, from a reliance on her inf irtue 
e er inſuperable virtue, 


rl Paulina, in purſuance of this pleaſing fancy, went 
= wc; into the temple of Iſis, where, in the evening, ſhe 
view be. "yy ſhut up by one of the prieſts, and meeting 
CO ts wm Mundus in the dark, had intercourſe with 
im during the night, ſuppoſing ſhe was honoured 

with the careſſes of Anubis. In the morning they 
leparated; and Paulina returned to her huſband, 
charmed with the late adventure, which ſhe tailed 


not to relate to her femal \ 
e Companion aggne- 
rated terms. e 


Upon the third day after the interview, Mundus 


The prieſt 


Paulina, 
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1appened to meet Paulina, and, in terms 1 


latirical, lampooned he f ad i 
No! = 5 r credulity, that had indu- 
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ced her to take him into her arms, as a ſubſtitute ue. 
for her adorable Anubis; intimating, at the lame baleiy re- 
time, that it had faved him two hundred thouland prov nes 
drachmæ. Paulina 


When the woman reflected on the deception, ſhe 
rent her clothes, burit into vehement exclamations, 
related the whole circumſlance to her huſband), 
and requeſted, it he had any regard for her, that he 
would not ſuffer ſo flagrant an indignity to pals un- Te bu 
puniſhed. The huſband repreſented the matter to don, Ke 
Iiberius, who, upon full enquiry and information, emperor tor 
cauſed theſe ſanctified, or rather lacrilegious, im- Ae 
poitors, together with Ide, the 1nvenirels or the 3 
plot, to be crucified. He commanded the temple ches, 
of Iſis to be pulled down, and her ſtatue thrown © we 
into the Tiber; but mitigated the ſentence ot Mun- Tits Brie 
dus to baniſhment, as a young man overcome by Vih-4. 
the irreſiſtible torce-ot his paſſion, 


LH A BF; 


Prefligate Jews impeſe themfelves on the credulous as 
teachers of the law. FExtort money upen fradulent 
pretences. Cauſe the expulſion of ther. 2 from 
Rome. A Semarian impeſtor. Siege of Tirathaba. 
The aſſailants cut to Pieces. The Samarians exhibit 
a complaint againſt Pilate. Marcellus made governor 
of Juden. Pilate cited before Tiberius Cuſur. 


Certain ſew, a notorious profligate, who, to rent in. 
avoid the fHroke of public jultice, was com- noftors te 

pelled to fly his country, paſſed at Rome, in thele ee 
days, as a kind of rabbi, together with three more be.“ 
ot the ſame abandoned character and diliin&tion. TS 
Holding themſelves forth as proteflors and ex- 
pounders of the laws of Moles, they gained teveral 
prolelytes, and, among, others, one Fulvia, a wo- 
man of rank and integrity, and a Jewels by pro- 
teſſion. This perſon, having delivered herlelt upto Pefrond 
their authority and guidance, was prevailed, upon (vo ont 
by them to ſend oblations ot gold and purple to the bays 
holy temple at Jeruſalem, which, from time to time, moves. 
they converted ro their own ule. Saturninus, inclu- 
ced by his wife, who had detected the fraud, exiubit- 
ed a complaint againſt the impoſtors to I 1berius 
who commanded all the Jews forthwith to depart 
the city. There were 4000 loldiers entered upon 
the conſul's roll, and ſent away tor Sardinia; be- I., 
ſides great numbers who made conſcience of bear- | 
ing arms for the fake of their religion; and thei 
were put to grievous torments; ſo that, for the in- 
tamy of four flagitious impoltors, the Jews were 
all baniſhed to a man. 


Nor was Samaria free from tumults, which were A edition 
excited by a certain impoſtor, who gave our, that, in Samaria, 
it the multitude would afſemble at mount Gerizim 
a ſpot held ſacred in that country, he would under- 
take to ſhew them the holy veſſels which Moles had 
cauſed to be there depoſited. A credulous rabble, 
lured by this plauſible tale, betook themſelves to 
arms, waiting for others to join them, in order to 
march up to the mountain in a large body. But P1- 
late anticipated their deſign, by pre- poſſeſſing the 
mountain with a ſtrong band ot horſe and foot; 
whence they charged the Samarians, who had GRIP 
rounded the village, routed and flew great numbers —_ agg 
of them, and took and carried away a multitude of routed by 
E the principal of whom were put to death e πνν of 

y order of the governor of Judaa. * 


When this tumult was appeaſed, the leading men 
of the Samarians applied to Vitellius, a perſon of 
conſular dignity, and at that time governor ot Sy- 
ria, and brought a charge of murder againſt Pilate, Mugen 
Vitellius, upon this, ſent his friend Marcellus to take appointed 
charge of the government of Judaa, and ordered eee of 
Pilate to Rome, to anſwer before the emperor, the u“ e 
accuſations exhibited againſt him. Pilate had held 5 
the government of Judæa ten years, when he pre- beter Ti- 
pared for his journey to Rome; but Tiberius de.. 
parted this life before his arrival. 5 
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CHAP. VI. 

Vitellius magnificently received at Jeruſalem. Hyr- 
canus builds a caſtle, and calls it Antonia. Cataphas 
depoſed. Vitellius forms a league with Artabanus. 
The Parthians loſe Armenia. Aftabanus betrayed, 
but is reinforced, and recovers his kingdom. Treaty 
betwixt Tiberius and Artabanus. Darius ſent as 
hoſtage. Vitellius returns to Antioch. Death and 
character of Philip. 

Vitellius T this time Vitellius went into rr 
— viſited Jeruſalem, (it being the Feaſt of the 
the Jews. Paſſover,) where he was moſt honourably received, 
and remitted the inhabitants all the taxes upon fruits 
bought and fold. He reſtored to the prieſts allo the 
RES of the pontifical veſtments in the temple, 
as they had been of old, but were of late depolited 
in the caſtle of Antonia, upon the tollowing oc- 
caſion: | 
The high- FHyrcanus, the high-prieſt, and firſtof that name, 
ments depo. having built a tower near the temple, paſſed the 
ſited in the greater part of his time there, keeping in his own 
temple of = cuſtody the pontifical veſtments and ornaments, in 


order to reſerve them for his own ule, as did his ſuc- 
ceſſors, for a conſiderable time after him. But He. 
rod, upon his ſucceſſion to the throne, was ſo well 
pleaſed with the ſituation, beauty, and ſtrength of 
this fort, that he cauſed it to be improved at a very 
great expence, and called it by the name of Anto- 
nia, in honour of Anthony, his particular friend. 
In this caſtle he found the ſacred veſtments, and 
there he ordered them to be kept, trom an opinion, 
that having them in his poſſeſſion, would keep the 

Jews in proper decorum. Archelaus, his fon and 
ſucceſſor, followed his example, and from the ſame 
motive, as did the Romans allo after the reduction 
of the kingdom into a province; and theſe pontifi- 
cal robes were depoſited in a cabinet appropriated 
to that ſole uſe, under the ſeal of the prieſts and 
keepers of the holy treaſury, the governor of the 
caſtle being obliged to have a lamp burning before 
the place. Upon the ſeventh day preceding the 
three ſolemn feſtivals, he delivered out the veſtments 
to the high-prieſt, who, having cauſed them to be 
purified, performed the ſacred functions in them; 
and the day following depoſited them in the uſual 
place. This was the practice at the three annual 
teſtivals, and upon the ſolemn faſt. 


But Vitellius was now pleaſed, -in favour of the 

Jews, to give up all the pontifical robes into the 

poſſeſſion of the prieſts again, and to diſcharge the 

r- from any further care of them. This he 

Jonathan did to conciliate the eſteem of the Jewiſh nation. 

rte ins He then depoſed Joſeph, who was allo called Caia- 

ſte-dofCai- phas, from the office of high: prieſt, and conferred 

— it upon Jonathan, the ſon of the high-prieſt Ana- 
nus, after which he returned to Antioch. 


Upon his arrival, he received letters of inſtruc- 
tion from Tiberius Cæſar, to form a league of 
friendſhip with Artabanus, king of Parthia; the 
emperor being apprehenſive, if he ſhould get pol- 
ſeſhon of Armenia, that he might become a dan- 
gerous enemy; but Vitellius was enjoined to form 
the league upon no other condition than that of 
Proceedings having one of the king's ſons as an hoſtage. This 
of Vitellius induced Vitellius to tamper with the kings of Ibe- 
ceſpeting ria and Alania, by the offer of a great ſum of money 
the king of . . . I 

to engage them in a war with Artabanus. His ut- 


renn. moſt efforts could only prevail with the Iberians to 
open a free paſſage for the Alanians through their 
city, and ſo, by the Caſpian mountains, to enable 
them to pave the way for an incurſion into the king- 
ite Pa dom of Armenia. By means of this irruption, Ar- 
Armenia. Menia was again taken from the Parthians; and that 


ſtroke was followed with ſo deſperate a ravage of 
their own country, that the principal men were al- 
moſt entirely cut off, together with the king's ſons, 
and ſuch vaſt numbers of the common people, 


that this invaſion may be ſaid to have laid all waſte 


before it. 


| 


. 


repoſe confidence, and ſuſpectin 
the guile of friendſhip, he made 
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Artabanus now fatally perceived that he had been 
betrayed under his very roof, and that his friends 
and relations were bribed into a plot with Vitellius 
for his deſtruction; ſo that not knowing in whom to 


55 treachery under 


is eſcape into the 


upper provinces, where he was not only protected, 
but reinforced with ſo conſiderable an army of the 
Dahi and Saci, that he not only overthrew his ene- dien. 
mies, but recovered his kingdom. 


Upon this turn of affairs, Tiberius propoſed an à u 
alliance with Artabanus; and, upon this invitation, » d. 
Artabanus and Vitellius went to the Euphrates, and 
a bridge being laid over the river, they each of them bene. 
came attended with their guards, and met upon the 
middle of the bridge. 
treaty, Herod, the tetrarch, gave them both a very 
ſplendid and magnificent entertainment, in a tent he 


had erected, at a great expence, upon the ſame river. The tie 
p on, Dar uy 


At the concluſion of the 


Artabanus loon after ſent his fon, Darius, as an 
hoſtage to Tiberius, with a variety of preſents ; and 


one amongſt the reſt 


was a man even cubits in 


height, by profeſſion a Jew, whom they called Elea- 
: Vitellius after this returned to An- 
tioch, and Artabanus to Babylon. 


Herod, deſirous of giving Cæſar the firſt infor- 
mation of their having obtained hoſtages, diſpatch- 
ed a meſſenger with every particular oi the treaty to 
Rome; and each circumſtance being ſo accurately 
deſcribed, the intelligence of Vitellius became need- 


zar the Giant. 


leſs. 


ficious anticipation, but ſmothere 


He was, however, much diſguſted at his of- 


his reſentment 


till Caius came to the government. 
At this time died Philip, the brother of Herod, ne. u 


in the twentieth year of the reign of Tiberius, and cha 
the thirty-ſeventh of his tetrarchy, of Trachon, 1 He 


Gaulanitis, and Batamea. 


He was a man of aquiet, ther. 


ealy diſpoſition, and ſpent his whole life in the com- 


paſs of his ownjuriſdittion, He ſcarcely ever went 
abroad, but in company with ſome few of his ſelect 
friends; and had a chair carried after him, which, 


upon ſeveral occaſions, he uſed as a ſeat ot juſtice. 


It an appeal was made to him tor his deciſion of any 
matter in controverly, he immediately proceeded to 
the examination of the caule, and 
cording to validity of evidence. 

and was buried, with great tuneral pomp, in a monu- 
ment he had prepared tor himlelt; but leaving no 
iſſue behind him, Tiberius annexed his domains to 


ave ſentence ac- 
c died at Julias, 


Syria, upon condition that the tributes in that te- 
trarchy ſhould not go out of the country. 


of Parthia. Particuiars of the occaſion of it. 


marches 


CAP v3; 


A war between Hered, the tetrarch, and Aretas, the king 


the urs oy impriſoned by order of Herod. Vilellius 
2 


the way of Fudæa towards Petra. The 


Jetos are 1 at the images in the Roman enſg us. 


Vitellius, 


val held at Feruſalem. 


from Jonathan to Theophilus. 


erod, and attendants, go to a public feſti- 
The yy transferred 


ntelligence of the 


death of Tiberius. Progeny of ited the Great. 


WAR broke out at this time between Herod Hoſt 


and Aretas, kin 


ing occaſion. 


Hero 


go 


f Parthia, upon the follow- 
the tetrarch, married the Hen 


Fohn 


Artabiny 
reltored 0 
his domi 


anus, Wo 


order 0! [is 


ſent as hol. 


tage, 


od's bio- 


com men 
between 


daughter of Aretas, with whom he cohabited a con- At, 
ſiderable time; but being called atterwards to Rome, 
he paid a viſit to Herod, his brother-in-law, (the fon 


of the daughter of Simon, the high- prieſt,) in his 
way, where he became ſo paſſionately enamoured of 


Herodias, wife of his brother, and daughter et 
Ariſtobulus, their brother, that he had the conh- 
dence-to make a propoſal of marriage to her, upon « 


his return from Ronic, and of putting away his wite, 


the daughter of Aretas, which was agreed toon both 


des, as the condition of their marriage. 


He then 


Ther une.toc his voyage for Rome, where, having done 


is buſine is, he returned home. 


His Wife, having 


by this time received intelligence of his intrigue 
with Herodias, artfully inſinuateda defire of obtain- 
ing his permiſſion to go to Machæras, à cattle upon 


the 
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the borders of the dominions of Aretas. Herod, 
not ſuſpecting the cauſe ot her requeſt, readily com- 
plied; and, as Machæras was placed under the domi- 
nion of her father, every neceflary preparation was 
then made for her journey. The governor, imme- 
diately upon her arrival, furniſhed her with Arabian 

uards, who conducted her from ſtage to itage, with 
all poſſible ſpeed, to her father's palace. W hen ſhe 
related the circumſtance of Herod's amour, Aretas 
became naturally incenſed; and there being, at that 
time, a diſpute concerning the boundaries of ſome 
land in Gamala, and the two armies in the field 
ready to decide the 9 in queſtion, they laid hold 
of this pretence, and brought it to a battle, in which 
Herod was totally routed, through the treachery ot 
a band of retugees that came over from Philip, and 
were at that time in the pay of Herod. The te- 
trarch no ſooner gave Tiberius intelligence of this 
Aaitaiter, than he diſpatched orders to Vitellius to 
Viet make war upon Aretas, to retaliate the ſuppoted in- 

dignity, and either bring him pritoner, or ſend his 


Herod is 
routed d, 
Areas. 


make val 
fon Acta head to Rome. : 
There prevailed amongſt the Jews a ours opi- 
nion that this diſaſter was the effect of a Divine ven- 
eance upon Herod and his army, for the blood of 
r. Tha, ſurnamed the Baptiſt, who was baſely mur- 
„has dered by order of this tetrarch. He was a man of 
e an immaculate character, whoſe grand concern was 
to exhort the Jews to the practice of piety and vir- 
tue, point out the neceſlity of repentance, and hold 
forth, by baptiſm, the import and meaning of re- 
generation and a new lite; not as conſiſting in ab- 
itaining from a particular ſin, but in an habitual 
— * of mind and body. Such was the in- 
fluence and authority of this great and good man, as 
appeared from the multitude of his diſciples, and 
the veneration they had for his doctrine, that Herod 
was apprehenſive he might inſtigate them to a re- 
volt. Actuated therefore by this ſordid principle, 
Heim: he lent him away bound to Machæras, (the caſtle 
% before mentioned,) where, by the malice and contri- 
Heide vance of Herodias, his brother's wife, (with whom 
he was greatly enamoured, ) the Baptiſt was after- 
wards put to death; and that impious barbarity 
was followed by a Divine vengeance on the exe- 
crable cauſe of it, as the Jews, trom the beſt foun- 
dation, were firmly perſuaded. 

Vitellius was now preparing for the Arabian war, 
and upon his march towards Petra, with two leg1- 
ons, and all the auxiliaries, horſe and foot, of the 
Roman allies. When he was advanced as far as 
Ptolemais, thinking to take his paſſage acroſs Ju- 
bees da, the leading men of the country met him on 
c oifence his way, intreating him to ſteer ſome other courſe, 
„ as the images which the Romans uſually bear on 
wm co. their enſigns are repugnant to the religion and laws 

7 of the Jews. The general complied with the re- 
queſt, and ſent his army about, through the com. 
pk of an extenſive plain, while he himſelf, with 

erod the tetrarch, and his friends, went up to le- 
ruſalem, to the celebration of a public feſtival 
which then approached. He was received with the 
utmoſt reſpect and honour, and took his abode there 
three = during which time he transferred the of- 
fice of high-prieit from Jonathan to his brother 

1 heophilus. Upon the fourth day he received in- 
telligence of the death of Tiberius; and, in conſe- 
quence thereof, made the people ſwear allegiance to 
Caius Caligula, the ſucceſſor; called back his troops, 
and ordered them into winter quarters, putting a 

op to the war upon the change of government. 


rod { here prevailed a report that, upon the intelli- 
;\..,_ © Bence of the expedition of Vitellius, Aretas con- 
ſulted the diviners and ſoothſayers reſpecting the 
event of the undertaking, and that they foretold, 

That the army then upon the march ſhould never 
reach Petra; as either one of the princes would die, 
or the general appointed to the command, or the 
perion againſt whom the war was made;” ſo that 
Vitellius returned to Antioch. As I am now rela- 
ting theſe vicifſitudes of human events, I deem it 
not foreign tothe purpoſe to make {ome remarks on 
te fate of Herod and his family, which certainly 
days remarkable inſtances of the wiſdom and 
power of Divine Providence. Ir tends to ſhew, 
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that dignity of birth, the moſt ſplendid fortune, or 
numerous projeny, are objects of no conſideration 
with picty and virtue. We find this maxim con- 
firmed in the caſe of Herod, who, within the courſe 
of an hundred years, had not any remains lett-ot 0 
numerous a family. This ſhould ſerve as a check 
to the vain pretenſions of arrogant mortals, and lead 
them to admire the wonders of Providence; and, 
amongſt the reſt, the advancement of Agrippa fron 
a private fortune, to ſo eminent a degree of dignity 
and power. We have given an account of the pro- 
geny of Herod in the abſtract, but ſhall now give 


it in detail. 


Herod the Great had, by Mariamne, the daughter Prozeny of 
of Hyicanus, two daughters, Salampſo, who mar- Gust, 
ried Phalacl, the lon ot Phatael, the king's elde | 
brother, with the father's conlent, and Cypros, who 
married Antipater, the nephew oft Herod, by his 


filter Salome. 


Phaſacl had, by Salamplo, five children, Antipa- 
ter, Herod, Alexander, and two daughters, Alex. 
andra and Cypros, who married Agrippa, the ſon 
of Ariſtobulus; but Alexandra was marric to one 
Timius, a nobleman of the iſle oi Cyprus, who 
died without iſſuc. Agrippa had, by Cy pris, two 
ſons and three daughters. The latter were bernice, 
Mariamne, and Druſilla; the former Agrippa, and 
I'rutus, who died in his minority, Agrippa, the 
father, was brought up under his grand-tather He- 
rod the Great, together with his brothers Herod and 
Ariitobulus, as was alſo Bernice, the daughter of 
Salome and Coſtobarus. 


The children of Ariſtobulus were at that time in- 
fants, when their father, and his brother Alexander, 
were put to death by Herod. When they arrived 
to years of maturity, this Herod, the brother of 
Agrippa, married r daughterot Olym- 
pias (who was king Herod's daughter) and of Jo- 
ſeph, Herod's brother, by whom he had Ariſtobu- 
lus. Ariſtobulus, the third brother of Agrippa, 
married Jotape, the daughter of Samſigeram, king 
of the Emeſenes, by whom he had a daughter called 
after her mother, and that was born deaf. Theſe 
were the children of the three brothers; bur Hero- 
dias, their liſter, married Herod, the ſon of Herod 
the Great, whom he had by Mariamne, the daughter 
of Simon, the high-prieſt, and from thence came 
Salome; after whole birth Herodias made no ſcru le, 
in defiance of the law of our country, of taking He- 
rod, the tetrarch of Galilee, for her ſecond huſ- 
band, though her huſband's brother, by the father's 
ſide, having alſo abandoned a former huſband who 
was yet living. Salome, the daughter, married Phi— 
lip, the fon of Herod, the tetrarch of 'Trachonites 
who died without iſſue: after which he married 
Ariſtobulus, the ſon of Herod, and brother of 
Agrippa, by whom ſhe had three tons, Herod, 
Agrippa, and Ariſtobulus. Thus much lor the 
family of Phaſacl and Salampſo. 


Cypros had, by Antipater, adaughter, called after 
the mother, who was married to Alexas Selcius, 
the ſon of Alexas, who, by her, had one daughter, - 
Cypros. But Herod and Alexander, the brothers 
of Antipater, died without iſſue. Alexander, the 
{on of king Herod, that was put to death by his fa- 
ther, had, by Glaphyra, the daughter of Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia, Alexander and Tigranes. 


This Tigranes was that king of Armenia, who 
had an accuſation brought againſt him by the Ro- 
mans, and died without children. Alexander had 
a ſon called T'igrancs alſo, after the name of his un- 
cle, whom Nero advanced to be king of Armenia; 
and had a fon named Alexander, who married Jo- 
tape, the daughter of Antiochus, king of Comage- 
na, and was made king of Leſis, in Cilicia, ,'® 
Veſpaſian. The race of Alexander's ſons declined 
from the Jewiſh laws and diſcipline to the religion 
of the Greeks; and the other daughters of Herod 
the Great left no children behind them. Having 
thus gone through the poſterity of this prince, as 
far as the reizn of Agrippa, we ſhall now advert to 
the hiſtory of Agrippa himſelf, and ſhew the ama- 
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zing ſucceſſion of events that at length advanced | 
him to ſo great a degree of dignity and power, 


CHASE, M. 


Exaltation and profuſion of Agrippa. He conciliates 
the favour of the great. Incurs the hatred of bis 
brother Ariſtobulus. Is graciouſly received by Ceſar 
at Capree. Charged with a defraud by Herennits. 
Diſmiſſed the court. Succeſs of his artifices. Dila- 
tory temper of Tiberius. Agrippa committed to pri- 
ſen upon an accuſation of kutychus. Prediction of 
a German upon an ow!l's perching over Agrippa's 
head. Tiberius inexorable towards him. Popularity 
of Caius. Tiberius, upon conſulting the oracle, as 
to the ſucceſſion, is directed to Caius. 7. ransfers the 
government to him. Death of Tiberius, and ſucceſ- 
ſion of Cains. Charatter of the late emperor. A. 
grippa diſcharged from confinement, and treated with 
ſingular honour. Marcellus appointed to the govern- 
ment of Juda. 


Extrava- 
gance of 
Agrippa. 


\ GRIPPA, being at Rome, a ſhort time before 
the death of Herod the Great, and frequently 
admitted to the emperor's palace, had inſinuated 
himſelf into the graces of his fon Druſus, as alſo 
of Antonia, the wife of Druſus the elder, by means 
of his mother Bernice, for whom Antonia had 
great eſteem. Agrippa was naturally of an open 
generous temper, but kept within the bounds of 
moderation, in his expences, during, the lite of his 
mother; but, upon her demiſe, gave into every ex- 
cels of extravagance, and eſpecially amongſt the 
creatures of the court, inſomuch that he had in- 
curred ſuch loads of debts, that he was under a ne- 
ceſſity of abandoning Rome. Tiberius, at the ſame 
time, allo loſing his fon, could not bear the fight 
of any of the companions of Druſus, as they would 
remind him of his loſs. 


Having ſquandered his property, and injured his 
character, through his protuſion, and being preſſed- 
by creditors without the means of making ſatisfac- 
tion, Agrippa returned to Judæa, and, partly thro? 

ame tor his indiſcretion, retired to Malatha, a 
caſtle in Idumæa, reſolving there to put an end to 
a miſcrabie life. Cypros, apprehending the molt fa- 
tal effects from the daily increaſe of his melancholy, 


Conſequen- 
ces attend- 
ing it, 


wrote to her ſiſter Herodias an account ot lus very 


neceſſitous condition, adjuring her, by all the ties of 
honour and affinity, to afford him ſome aſſiſtance. 
This application ſo far wrought upon Herodias, 
that ſhe prevailed with her huſband to ſend tor 
Agrippa, allow him a penſion, and the government 
of I 1berias, for his preſent maintenance. But He- 
rod did not long continue his protection; nor did 
Agrippa diſcover much ſatisfaction with his ſitua- 
tion; inſomuch, that, at a convivial board, Herod 
reflected upon his poverty, and reproached him with 
having, by his protuſion, rendered himtclt a depend- 
ant on his bounty. 


Agrippa, diſguſted at ſo palpable a taunt, betook 
himſelt to Flaccus, a particular friend at Rome, and 
at that time governor of Syria. Flaccus gave him 
a kind reception, having, as a guelt, 1 
who, though his brother, was inimical to Agrippa: 
but this circumſtance did not prevent Flaccus from 
dividing his good offices indiſcriminately betwixt 
them. Ariſtobulus, however, indulged his ſpleen; 
and an incident occurred, that turnithed him with 
the means of working Flaccus into an unfavourable 
opinion of Agrippa. There was a diſpute betwixt 
the people of Damaſcus and thoſe of Sidon concern- 
ing the limits of their territory. The cauſe was to 
be tried before Flaccus; and the people of Damaſ- 
cus being intormed of the weight of influence 
Agrippa had with the governor, determined, by a 
valuable conſideration, to engage him in their inte- 
reſt. The bargain was ſtruck, and promiſes ex- 
changed; ſo that Agrippa ſtrenuouſly contended 
for the claim of Damaſcus in oppoſition to that of 
Sidon. Ariſtobulus, finding that his brother was ac- 
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to the governor, who, upon examination, and proof 
of the charge, rejected Agrippa; 10 that being again Aftrmun 
abandoned to the wide world, he went to Prolemais, is * 
with a reſolution of going back again into Italy. In « his. 
this extremity he employed Mariyas, one of his free. . 
men, to procure a lum of money upon any terms, to 
ſupply his preſent exigencies. arſyas accordingly 
applied to Protus, a freeman of Bernice, the mo- 
ther of Agrippa, and his late patronels, that, in her 
laſt will and teſtament had recommended him to the 
ſervice of Antonia, for the loan of a lum of money 
to him upon his bond. Protus acculed Agrippa 
with non-payment of what was already due; and by 
that means compelled Marſyas, when he made the 
bond of twenty thouſand attic drachmz, to accept 
of two thouland five hundred leis than what he 
delired. | 


Upon the receipt of this ſupply, Agrippa went 
to Anthedon, took ſhipping, and prepared himſelt 
to put to ſea. Bur intelligence of this being given 
to Herennius Capito, procurator of Jamnaa, he ſent 

a band of ſoldiers to demand of him payment of a Jnilatory | 
debt of three hundred thauland drachmæ of ſilver, 1 
which he borrowed from Cſar's treaſury when he 

was at Rome. This accident, for a few hours, ſuſ- 
pended his purpoſe. He made fair promiſes; but, 
when night came on, cut his cables, ſtood off to 
ſea, and ſteered his courſe for Alexandria, Upon 
his arrival, he deſired Alexander, the principal of- 
ficer of the revenue, to lend him two hundred thou- 
ſand drachmæ upon his own ſecurity. The officer 
rejected his requeſt; but complimented his wife 
upon her known integrity, and offered the loan of 
the money upon her bond. In fine, upon the ſe- 
curity of Cypros, Alexander ſupplied Agrippa with 
five talents at Alexandria, and letters of credit for 
the reſt at Puteoli; for he was not willing to ven- 
ture the whole tum in his hands together, from a 
knowledge of his profuſion and extravagance. Cy- 
pros, finding, by this rime, that her huſband was re- 
lolutely bent upon his journey, went back with her 
children to Judza by land. 
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Agrippa, upon his coming to Puteoli, informed 
Tiberius Cæſer (who then refided at Capreæ) by 
letter, that he was come 1o far to pay him his duty, 
and requeſted permiſſion to wait upon him. Tiberius, 
without delay, returned him the kindeſt anſwer, with un 
aſſurance of * gracious reception at Capreæ; and res! 
accordingly, upon his arrival, ſaluted him with che 
greateſt tenderneſs, introduced him into his palace, 
and entertained him in the moit lumptuous and mag- 
niſicent manner. But the day following Cæſar re- 
ceived letters of complaint againſt Agrippa from 
Herennius Capito, letting forth that“ being three 
hundred thouland drachmæ in the emperor's debt, 
and the money long ſince due, he had only demanded 
ſatisfaction in the bond; but that Agrippa, having 
ſtolen away to evade juilice, the emperor was in dan- 
ger of loſing his money.” Tiberius viewed this in 
lo heinous a light, that he ordered the officers of his 
court not to admit Agrippa till he had paid his debt. 
Agrippa took no notice of the emperor's diſplea- 
ture, but went to Antonia, the mother both of Ger- 
manicus and of Claudius, (who came afterwards 
to the empire), and ſetting forth the danger he was 
in of loſing the favour of Cæſar, for the want of ..., 
three hundred thouſand drachmæ, obtained the n 
loan of that ſum from her, as a teſtimony of her coun. 
reſpect for the memory of Bernice, and the friend- 
ſhip that had ever ſubſiſted between them. With 
this money he diſcharged the debt; and not only 
re-inſtated himſelf in the emperor's favour, but 
gained ſo far upon him, that he committed his , _., 
grandſon Tiberius, the fon of Druſus, to his care -» 
and government. Agrippa was ſo ſenſible of the ob- two © 
ligations he had to Antonia, that he paid his court #7 
to her grandſon Caius, who was held in general el- 
teem, both for his own ſake, and the reverence he 
had tor the memory of Germanicus, his father. 
Agrippa found means of borrowing a million ot 
drachmæ from one Thallus, a freeman of Czar 3, 
part of which he appropriated to the payment ot 
Antonia, and the overplus to the detraying of the ....- 
expences in his attendance upon Caius, who had ca. 
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The friendſhip between Agrippa and Caius com- 
ing to ſo great a height, the former took occaſion, 
on the mention of Tiberius, as they were fitting 
together in a chariot, to {uggeſt a wiſh, that Ti- 
berius was taken off the itage, and Caius ſuc- 
cceded to the empire.” Theſe words were over- 
heard by Eutychus, who was Agrippa's freeman, 
and drove his chariot, but for the preſent did not 
diſcloſe them. It happened ſoon after, that Euty- 
chus, upon an acculation of robbing his maſter of 
ſome wearing apparel, deſerted his ſervice; and be- 
ingapprehended, and brought before Piſo, governor 
of the place, was aſked rhe cauſe ot it, when he re- 
plied, he had ſomething to ſay to Cæſar, that tended 
to his ſecurity and preſervation. Hutychus, upon 
this, was ſent bound to Capreæ, and kept in chains 
by Tiberius, who, even on the moſt urgent occa- 
ſion, was addicted to ſloth and delay. He would 
not admit ambaſſadors without heſitation; nor ſup- 
ply vacancies in governments ol provinces, tillhe re- 
ceived certain intormation of the deaths of former 
deputies or governors. He was very negligent alſo 
in hearing the cauſes of priſoners; and being atked, 
by his friends, the reaſon of his delay in ſuch caics, 
he thus replied : If I ſhould give ambaſladors too 
© eaſy admittance, they, of coutſe, would be ſoon 
diſmiſſed, and others lent in their places; ſo that 
my whole time would be employed in admitting 
and diſcharging ambaſſadors. With reſpect to 
officers, when places ate once filled, it is eaſier 
for the ſubject to keep than to change them; for 
magiſtrates are naturally covetous, and more 10 
when they ſuppole their offices will not be of 
long duration.” 


That this is the true character of Tiberius needs 
no other proof than that, during the courſe of a 
reign of twenty years, he ſent only two governors 
into Judza, which were Gratus, and his ſucceſſor, 
Pilate, and that he purſued the fame plan in all other 
parts of his empire. The realon he gave allo for 
the delay of bringing priſoners to their trial, was 
to keep them the longer in pain; and to puniſh them 
for their paſt crimes, by a lingering torment worle 
than death itſelf. 

This was the true cauſe of Eutychus being kept 
ſo long in chains before Cæſar would vouchiatc to 
hear him: but Tiberius, aiter ſome time, coming 
from Capreæ to Tuſculanum, about an hundred 
furlongs from Rome, Agrippa deſired Antonia to 
move tor Eutychus that he might have a hearing, 
that it might be known what he had toobject againit 
his patron. Tiberius had great reſpect for Antonia; 
partly through conſanguinity, as being his ſiſter-in- 
law, and the widow of Druſus, and partly through 
the reputation of her virtue, in the refuſal of a tc- 
cund marriage, though ſhe was importuned by Au— 
guſtus himſelf. Belides theſe motives, Tiberius 

id perional obligations to Antonia; for had it not 
been for her ſagacity, faith, and induſtry, that de- 
iperate plot of his minion, Sejanus, had certainly 
colt him his life. As he was a man of power and cre- 
dit, the captain of his guards had engaged ſeveral 
men of ſenatorial dignity, divers of Cw&lar's trec- 
men, court favourites, and military officers, in the 
conſpiracy. Scjanus had certainly gained his point, 
had not the vigilance and reſolution of Antonia de- 
- ieated his ſchemes: tor when ſhe had diſcovered 
his. deſigns againſt Tiberius, ſhe wrote him an 
exact account of the whole, gave the letter to 
Pallas, the moſt truſty of his ſervants, and ſent to the 
emperor at Capreæ. By virtue of this diſcovery, 
both the confederacy itſelf, and the agents concern- 
ed in it, were 8 to light, and juſtice done up- 
on Sejanus and his accomplices. This added to 
Cziai's former obligations to her, who, with pro- 
priety, could deny her no requeſt; ſo that, upon the 
importunityot Agrippa, ſhe preſſed Tiberius to give 
utychus an hearing. The emperor conſented, ob- 
ierving, that, if Eutychus had traduced Agrippa, 
he muſt abide by the conſequence; and, on the 
other hand, if the accuſation, upon enquiry, ap- 
peared to be true, the puniſhment would certainly 
tall upon the criminal. Antonia gave Agrippa this 
caution , and the more ſhe inclined to moderation, 
ie was the more eager to bring it to a ſcrutiny; inſo- 
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take a denial, took an opportunity of accoſting Ti— 
berius, and bretetring her requeſt, that Hutychus 
might be called and heared. He moſt ſolemnly ap- 
pealed to the gods, that what he was about to do he 


did reluctantly, and only in compliance with her 
requelt, 


OF Tur 


Upon this he commanded Macro, ſucceſſor to Se- 
Janus in his commiſſion tor the guards, to caule Eu- 
tychus to be brought before him; and as ſoon as he 
came into his preſence, aſked him what he had to al- 
ledge againſt his patron Agrippa, who gave him his 
treedom? Hean{wered, with all humility, that, “as 
he was one day driving Caius and Agrippa in his 
chariot, he overheard ſome diſcourſe that paſſed be- 
tween them; and particularly remarked aſuggeſtion, 
that came from Agrippa, intimating a with © that 
Liberius might be taken off the ſtage, and Caius 
lucceed to the empire,” as it might redound to his 
Intereſt and advantage. Tiberius was diſpoſed to 
believe this information, and was much incenſed at 
Agrippa, becauſe that, after his having committed 
the care of his grandlon to him, he had dedicated 
himſelf wholly to the ſervice of Caius. The empe- 
ror, upon this, turning to Macro, exclaimed, ** Put 
him in chains.” Macro, not underſtanding to whom 
Tiberius referred, afked him what man ? The em- 
peror ſternly replied, © Agrippa.“ The latter im- 
mediately betook himſelf to prayers and ſupplica- 
tions, adjuring Tiberius, by the tenderneſs he had 
tor the memory of his fon, with whom he had the 
honour to be fo well acquainted, and for the ſake of 
the lervices he had been ſo happy as to render to his 
grandion, to vouchlate him his pardon. But all his 
ntreaties were in vain; for the guards dragged him 
to prilon in his purple robes as they found him. The 
weather being extremely hot, and Agrippa ready 
to periſh with thirſt, he obſerved one of Caius's 
laves, whole name was Thaumaſtus, carrying ſome 
water in a veſſel, and deſited that he would let him 
drink. The ſervant immediately complied with his 
requelt; and having drank heartily, he promiſed, for 
the ſervice he had rendered him, if he ſurmounted 
the prelent difficulty, to prevail with Caius to grant 
nim his freedom. Nor did he deceive him in his 
promiſe; ſor when he afterwards came to the crown, 
he procured Thaumaitus's liberty, made him ſtew- 
ard over his own eſtate, and, at his death, recom- 
mended him to his fon Agrippa, and to Bernice 
his daughter, tocontinue him in that charge, where- 
in he acquitted himſelf with great honour during 
the remainder of his lite. | 


As Agrippa was ſtanding in chains before the pa- 
lace, with others of his fellow pritoners, and leaning 
in a melancholy poſture again{t a tree, there came an 
owl and perched upon it. A German, that was there 
in bonds, obſerving it, enquired of one of the ſol- 
diers, who that man in purple was? Being informed 
that he was a Jew of the firſt rank in point of ex- 
traction, he deſired the ſoldier to ſuſfer him to ap- 
proach in order to ſpeak to him, as he wiſhed to en- 
quire concerning ſome things relating to his coun- 
try. This being granted, the German, by an 1n- 
terpreter, thus addreſſed him: “I perceive, young 
man, this ſudden and ſurprizing change of for- 
tune caſts you down; nor will you caſily be per- 
ſunaded how near your deliverance approaches un- 
der the favour and protection of a Divine Provi- 
dence that watches over you. I call the gods to 
witneſs, both yours and ours, by whoſe permil- 
ſion it is that we are here in bonds, that I ſpeak 
not this to amule and flatter you with vain hopes; 
for I well know that prognoſtics of this kind, if 
the event does not accord with the' prediction, 
aggravate inſtead of alleviate the ills of life. 
But I deem it my incumbent duty, at all hazards, 
to aſſure you, that you will experience ſuch a 
change of times and things, as ſhall advance you, 
from this ſtate of miſery and dejection, to the 
higheſt pinnacle of honour and power, and ren- 
der you the envy of rhoſe who either deſpiſed or 
pitied you before. The remainder of your days 
{hall be happy; and you ſhall leave children be- 
hind you to ſucceed to your good fortunes. But 
r-memher this, whenever you ſee this bird again, 
the fifth day after it will be your laſt, This is the 
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“ {um of what you are given to underſtand by this 
good omen. My revclation is certain; and I de- 
„ liver you the truth, to ſupport you in your pre- 
„ ſent trouble, with the hope of better things to 
* come. I am now to beſeech you further, that, 
* when you find theſe things come to pals, you 
* will not forget your fellow ſufferers, but conſult 
the deliverance of thoſe you leave behind you.” 


294 


The prophecy of this German appeared as ludi- 
crous and improbable to Agrippa, in the relation, 
as it was aſterwards wonderful and ſurprizing in the 
accompliſhment. Antonia, in the mean time, was 
deeply affected by the hard uſage of her friend; but 
taking it for granted, that Tiberius was not to be 
wrought upon, and that all applications and inter- 
ceſſions would therefore be in vain, all that ſhe 
could do was to prevail with Macro to render his 
ſituation more tolerable, by ſetting affable, tractable 

Antonin ad. Men as guards over him; allowing him to ſit at table 
ans With the officers who had him in cuſtody; and giv- 
himcomfort ing acceſs to his friends that were diſpoſed to vilit 
under con- him, All this was accordingly granted, inſomuch 
nement. that Silas, his friend, and Marſyas and Stychus, 
two of his freemen, brought him the molt accept- 
able diet; and afforded him many other indulgen- 
cies under the connivance of the ſoldiers, from the 

hints they had received trom Macro, 


Tiberius When Agrippa had remained in confinement fix 

als delpe- months, Tiberius, upon his return to Capreæ, was 
ately fick. . UI_" - 0 X þ 4 

taken with a faint indiſpoſition, which increaled 

upon him to ſuch a degree, that he had no hopes of 

recovery. Perceiving his caſe deſperate, he ſent 

Evodus, a freeman, in whom he confided, to bring 

his children to him early the next morning, to take 

a laſt interview with their dying father. 1 would 

here be underſtood as ſpeaking ot adopted children; 

for he had none of his own; Druſus, his only lon, 

being deceaſed : but Tiberius, ſurnamed Gemellus, 

the lon of Druſus, was living; as was Caius, the 

Caius uni- ſon of his brother Germanicus, who had now at- 

zertally be- tained to man's eſtate, and poſſeſſed moſt excellent 

| accompliſhments. He was the darling of the peo- 

ple, from the reverence they had for the memory 

of his father's virtues, who was a prince of the 

As was his greateſt moderation, affability, and condeſcenſion. 

father Ger- Flis illuſtrious example not only gained the favour 

manieus. Of the ſenate and people of Rome, bur of the pro- 

vinces in general that were ſubject to the empire, 

which he conciliated by every good office, and to- 

ken of juſtice and humanity. His death, in fine, 

was not 10 much celebrated with external pomp and 

ſhew, as with tears flowing from real affection and 

compunction of heart; for the whole body of the 

people lamented the death of this prince as if each 

individual ſubject had loſt a father. The repu- 

tation of Germanicus tended greatly to the intereſt 

of his ſon Caius, but particularly recommended him 


to the ſoldiers, WhO were ready to lay down their 


lives for his ſervice. 


Tiberius Tiberius, having given orders to Evodus to bring 
propoſes an his ſons to him the next morning, he proyed to the 
eerning his gods Of his country to direct him, by ſome manifeſt 
ſucceſles. ſignal, as to the appointment to the ſucceflion. He 
gave himſelf the preference to Tiberius; but durſt 
not venture to pre-judge or determine in a point of 
ſuch importance, without conſulting the oracle. He 
then propoſed to govern himſelf by this token, that 
he of the twa that came firſt to him in the morning 
ſhould be his ſucceſſor. Having thus reſolved, he 
gave it in charge to the tutor ot 11berius, his grand- 
lon, to bring his pope to him by break of day, 
taking it for granted that the ſignal requeſted would 
be in his favour. Bur it tell out otherwiſe; for, 
upon his ſending Evodus, by peep of day, to bring 
in him whom he ſhould firit fee, he found only 
Caius, and accordingly informed him that the em- 
peror required his preſence. Tiberius, it ſeems, 
not ſuſpecting the importance of the buſineſs upon 
which he was to attend, had rather loitered than 
hattened upon the occalion. 
The omen 


tor the em. The emperor was not a little ſtartled at the ſight 
pire in fa- Of Caius, conſidering in what manner Providence 


our of had defeated him in his deſign of diſpoſing of the 
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government, by ſettling it contrary to his inclina- bat 
tion. But he was more affected through this diſap. "= 
pointment, by apprehenſion for the perſonal ſafery and 
of his grandſon, than lots of the empire. For when We 
dominion is in queſtion, power mult carry it: am. 6-2 
bition knows no kindred; and amongſt rivals tor We] 
ſway, the one can never think himlelt ſafe but in ob 
the ruin of the other. the 
Tiberius had been very much given to aſtrology, t;.., . Foc 
and the calculation of nativitics, and had governed jor 
his actions, in a great meaſure, by the direction of **=: 2 
wizards and fortune-tellers. Accordingly, hap- be! 
pening once to caſt his eye upon Galba, he turned ſto 
to ſome particular friends about him, and exclaim- N 
ed, ** That man will be emperor of Rome.” Upon _ 
the whole, none of the emperors were ſo much ad- e 
dicted to divination as Tiberius. But nothing Rk 
touched him ſo ſenſibly as this foreboding encoun. ee 
ter of the two competitors, which wrought upon b ſte! 
him in ſuch a manner, that he gave up his grandſon n 
for loſt, abandoned himſelf to a kind of deſpair, o_ 
and involved himſelf in perplexed reſearches into * 
the deſigns of Providence, that are wiſely concealed op 
from mortals, when he might have lived happily in 4 
a patient reſignation to the will of heaven. Though | 60 b 
he was much diſordered by this unexpected reſolu- 3 
tion of the government for thoſe to whom he did — © wh 
not intend it, yet deeming it a point of expediency 35 
to ſpeak upon the occaſion, he delivered himſelf to I 
the following effect : vat 
] need not tell you, Caius, that Tiberius is Ly 
„ neareſt to me in blood; yer, upon conſulting the * 
« will of the immortal gods, and my own reaton, | * 
* do hereby transfer the government of the Roman — 
* empire to your hands. I do likewiſe adjure you, = 
that, in the exerciſe of this power, you never for- - oy 
get the obligation you have to him from whom — 
you received it; and that you ſhew your gratitude o 
* to your patron, by every demonſtration of love I 1 
* and friendſhip to your brother Tiberius. I aſk = | 
nothing more in return for the dignity I have now har 
* conterred upon you (tor next to the gods you 
* owe it all to me) than that you be not wanting 1 
* in any thing to him, whom nature itſelf hat ot. 
made almoſt inſeparable from me. I am farther Wit 
„to remind you, that it is as much your in- Wo! 
* tereſt as your duty to follow my injunction: for An 
** the ſecurity and 9 of your own fortune de- wil 
A pends, in a great meaſure, upon the life and wel- di 
fare of our brother; and the day of his death fees brit 
** will be the eve of your miſery. Sovereignty is a et day 
* giddy, ſlippery height, and a dangerous aſcent for nt Fay! 
* a man to ſtand upon alone; becauſe fins againſt by bea 
the ties of conſanguinity and nature, never fail He 
** of being followed by Divine vengeance.” Theſe cha 
were the Jaſt words of Tiberius to Caius, who wel 
promiſed punctual obedience in every point; though «...... ver. 
it was evident, from the reſult, he never intended cf 7:14 I 
it; for he no ſooner poſſeſſed the command, than *%* Ao 
he put his brother to death; and he himſelf, ac- 6 { 
cording to the preſage of Tiberius, was aſſaſſinated miſ; 
ſome years aſter. 7 his 
Tiberius, having declared Caius his ſucceſſor, © upo 
within a few days after departed this life, having 1 1 8 vici 
reigned twenty- two years, five months, and thirteen fro 
days. Caius was now the fourth in the roll of the ther 
emperors. The rumour of the death of Tiberius Th ** mer 
was grateful to the Romans, though they durſt not- ſtan 
venture too much upon the truth of it, being fear- beli 
ful leſt, through their credulity, they might diſ- 
cover a ſatisfaction that would ſubject them to the 
information of ſpies, and be attended with certain . 
death. Tiberius was, in diſpoſition, fierce and 1n- ,ri + Th 
exorable ro the higheſt degree; his paſſion was eaſily 4 
inflamed, and his reſentment was implacable. He 7 
conceived averſion without cauſe, and executed ven- 0 
geance without demerit; pronouncing the rigorous Y 
ſentence ot death for the ſlighteſt offences. It there- 7 
fore concerned the people to be cautious, as to the 0 
diſcovery of their joy for the tidings, conſidering -s 
the mortal danger of being found in a miſtake. * 
Marſyas, Agrippa's freeman, no ſooner heard of fn. H 
the death of Tiberius, than he poſted with the gla ny 
| ridings to his patron, whom he found going into a r cou 
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bath, and whiſpered in the Hebrew tongue, The 
lion is dead.“ Agrippa underſtood the meaning, 
and burſt forth into a kind of extacy, * How that! 
«* | requite thee for this, and many other good 
offices that thou haſt rendered me, it it be as thou 
« fayelt? The officer, who had Agrippa in cuſtody, 
oblerving the haſte with which Marlyas delivered 
the meſlage, and the rapture with which Agrippa 
received 1t, and concluding that the words implied 
jome great innovation, deſired Agrippa to give him 
an explanation. He, at firſt, declined it; but, upon 
being preſſed, told him, in confidence, the whole 
{tory. | | 
news, and treated him with a ſumptuous regale; but, 
as they were in the midit ot»their conviviality, a 
meſſenger arrived with intelligence, that Liberius 
\ rumour was patt danger, and would ſpeedily come to town. 
n Tibe- Theje words threw the officer into the greateſt con- 
ſternation, from a confcioulnels that he had for- 
teited his head, by regaling with a ſtate priſoner 
upon the news of Cwiar's death. He therefore 
puſhed Agrippa, in a rage, irom his ſeat, and ex- 
claimed, Dot thou think to impole upon me with 
{© 4 lie, concerning the death of the emperor, with. 
te gut puniſhment ? Be aflured, that thine head ſhall 
Aer: be the price of this malicious report.” He then 
morecloſely ordered him into chains again, and a ftronger guard 
(3% to be kept over him than betore. 


When Agrippa had paſſed the night in this aggra- 
vated ſtare ot milery, the rumour of the death ot 
Tiberius revived the next day, inſomuch that it was 
publicly ſpoken of, and ſacrifices were offered up as 
tokens of general joy. Letters arrived from Caius, 
one to the ſenate, to inform them, that Tiberius had 
declared him his ſucceſſor, and the other to Piſo, 
governor of the city, to the ſame purpoſe; giving 
orders alſo, that Agrippa ſhould be diſcharged the 
priſon, and allowed the liberty of the houſe in 
which he had been before his commitment; ſo that 
he was now out of all danger and apprehenſion, 
and, though in cuſtody, in all other reipects in a 
irate of freedom. 


Upon the return of Caius to Rome with the body 
of Tiberius, the funeral obſequics were performed 
with the utmoſt pomp and foleminity. The empcrer 
would have diſcharged Agrippa the ſame day, but 
Antonia objected to it; not from any motive of ill- 
will, but becauſe it would be deemed an inſtance of 
diſreſpect to the memory of Tiberius, to let tree his 

Ch Prifoner fo haltily. However, in the courſe of a 1cw 
1-1ppzar days, Caius took him home, cauſed him to be ar- 
9,9 rayed in royal h&iliments, put a diadem upon his 

=.» head, and made him ſucceſſor to Philip's tetrarchy. 
He allo gave him the tetrarchy of Lyſanias; and 
changed his iron chain tor a golden one oi the fame 
weight. Marcellus at the ſame time was ſent go- 
vernor into Juda. 


. m nv 


In the ſecond year of the reign of Caius Cæſar, 
Agrippa requeſted permiſſion to go home, in order 
to ſettle the affairs of his government, with a pro- 
miſe of returning at a ſtated time. The people, on 
his arrival, were aſtoniſhed to ſee him with a crown 
upon his head; though it demonſtrated to them the 
viciſſitude of human events, in the ſudden change 
from the extreme ot one condition to that of ano- 
ther. Some looked upon him as the happieſt of 
men; whillt others were ſo amazed at the circum— 
ſtances of the revolution, that they could ſcarcely 
believe even what they ſaw. 


CH AFP: 
The envy of Herodias She preſſes her huſband tc ap- 


Ply to Cains in his own behalf. Herod, with much re- 
[uftance, nes Fertunatus is ſent by Agrippa as a 
D. Articles of accuſation exhibited ogainſt Herd. 
Conſpiracy of Scjanus and Artabanus againſt Caius, 
Herod confeſſes, and is condemned to perpetual exile. 
Caius rules well at firſt, but afterwards preſumptu- 
oufly arregates to himſelf Divine honours. 


HF ARODIAS, the ſiſter of Agrippa, and wife of 
; Herod, the tetrarch of Galilee and Peræa, the 
country beyond Jordan, became fraught with envy 
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The officer congratulated him on the good 
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at the preſent condition of her brother, who, from a ,,_ 
ſtate of penury and dejection, was now adyanced to «,.,c. u 
iplendor, dignity, and power, above her huſband. honours 
Her haughty ſpirit was particularly raiſed in feeing Fe, 
him appcar in all the pomp and magniſicence of roy- gripp, 
alty, and exhibit himſelf as a public ſpectacle to the 
multitude. In the violence ot her paſſion, ſhe urged 

her huſband to go immediately to Rome, and intreat 
Car to conter on him the ſame honcurs. In order 

to incite him to compliance, ſhe reprelented, ** that „iges be 
it would be death to her to tee her huſband, who hotband w 


| 
Vas the ſon of a king, and ſtood fair in the atfecti- oli rom 
| 


ons of the people, as well as in his pretenſions to rh 
| the ſucceftion, ſtand tamely by, and behold the fon noun. 

; of Arittobulus, a bankrupt and criminal, that had 

| ſultered under the hands of juſtice, advanced to a 

| throne.” She alto obſerved, “ that if Herod had 

| 

| 


hitherto patience to live beneath the dignity of his 
tather's fon, it was now time to exert himſelf in vin- 
| dication of the honour ot his family, without ſut- 
tering himſelt to own the ſuperiority of a wretch 
who had been a dependant on his bounty.” She 
theretore inſiſted on their going immediately to 
Rome at any expence, as money could not poſſibly 
be applied to a better uſe than that ot obtaining a 
kingdom. 


Herod, from a natural love of eaſc, and an un- Herod op- 
favourable opinion ot the court of Rome, uſed Les ber 
every means to divert his wite from her delign , 
but the more he receded, the more ſhe preſſed him, 
having formed an uncontroulable reſolution to pur- 
lue her point at all events. In fine, ſhe was ſo ur- 
gent, that he leemed under a neceſlity, in his own 
detence, of complying with her 1importunities ; fo Heroes 
that they ſet off tor Rome together, with an cqui— 1 PO 
page ſuitable to the dignity and importance of the © 
occaſion. | 


Agrippa, having intelligence of every thing that 
paſſed, reſolved on the means of counteracting their 
deſigns. He kept his freeman, Fortunatus, in ca- 
dinels with letters and preſents tor the emperor; !“ 
and as ſoon as Herod ſhould lail for Rome, he was aui tem 
to put to ſca after him, with particular inſtructions 
as to his mode of proceeding, on his arrival. For- 
tunatus had a quick voyage, and arrived at Putcoli 
at the lame time with Herod : but Caius happened 
at that time to be at the Bai, a (mall town in Com- 
| pagne, about hve furlongs trom Puteoli, a place 
famous ior grand apartments in the royal palace; 
| the emperors, that frequented the hot baths there, 
| 


ſtriving to outdo each other in the magnificence and 
convenience of their buildings. 


Herod, on coming to this place, paid his dutiful 
obedience to the emperor; and Fortunatus immedi- 
| ately after preſented him his letters. The emperor, 
on perufal, found them to contain a direct charge 
againit Herod: firſt, for being a party in the con- 
iederacy of Sejanus againſt Tiberius; and now for 
joining with Artabanus, king of Parthia, againſt the 
government of Caius; as a demonſtration of which 
he alledged, that he had then a magazine of arms 
lu fficient tor ſeventy thouſand men. Caius, moved Cu: gives 
at this information, demanded of Herod, whether pot og np 
he had ſuch a ſtore of arms or not? The fact was tr. 
lo clear that he could not deny it: ſo that the em- 
peror, deeming this ſufficient ground of evidence 
tor treaſon, took away his government, and gave it 
to Agrippa, with his money allo, as a reward for his Herod con- 
diſcovery. He ſentenced Herod to exile during life; demned tw 
and fixed Lyons, a city of Gaul, for the place of E 
his reſidence. As for Herodias, whom he knew to © © 
be the tiſter of Agrippa, he gave her the full com- 
mand of whatever belonged to her; and, without 
making her a ſharer of her huſband's calamity, pro- 
miſed to treat her with lenity for the fake of her 
brother. But Herodias ſpurned his offered favours; 
| declared ſhe was not in a condition to enjoy the 
benefit of his bounty; nor could ſhe, after having 
ſhared in her huſband's better fortunes, now aban- 
don him in adverſity. This greatneſs of mind, 
laudable as it was, gave ſuch offence to Caius, that, 
through an idea of its being an indignity offered The fg: 


him, he baniſhed and confined Herodias together ned or 


— 


with her huſband. This ſeems to have been a judg- Herod!a:. 
f ment 
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zent inflicted on her for the malignity of her envy 
to the ſucceſs of her brother, as allo a puniſhment 
on Herod for being over- ruled by an ambitious and 
impetuous woman. 


Cuus rules . The reign of Caius, during the two firſt years of 
well at Het. his government, was prudent and moderate, and 
his conduct gained exceedingly on the people both 

at Rome itſelf, and in the provinces: But ſuch was 

the pride and vanity of his heart, in the contempla- 

:rogantly tion of his greatneſs and dignity, that, after a time, 
aTumes di- he aſſumed to himſelf to be more than mortal, blaſ- 


vine ho- phemed the higher powers, and had the audacity to 

9 uſurp to himſelf divine honours. 
CA, . 

A tumult at Alexandria between the Jews and the 

Greeks. They ſend an embaſſy to Caius. Apion 

. maintains the cauſe of the Greeks; Philo that of 

the 7ews. 
TUMULT having ariſen at Alexandria, be- 
Ambaſſa- twixt the Jews and the Greeks, three ambaſ- 


dots ſent to Iadors were choſen from each party at variance, and 
Caius trom ſent to Caius to decide the matter. Apion was the 
the Greeks ve . x 51. 
and Jews, Chief on the part of the Greeks, as was Philo on 
the part of the Jews. The principal allegation of 
Apion againſt the Jews was, © that whereas tem- 
ples and altars were erected by all the ſubjects of the 
Roman empire ellcwhere in honour ot Caius, and 
the ſame adoration paid to the emperor as to the relt 
of the gods: the Jews alone retuled either to dedi- 
cate images to Cæſar, or to ſwear by his name.” 
Apion began with this invective, and uſed his ut- 
moſt efforts to inflame Caius againſt the Jews. But 
Philo, the brother of Alexander, chief officer of 
the revenue, and a man of eminent literary abilities, 
ſtanding up in defence of the Jews againſt the alle- 
W gations of Apion, Caius, in à violent rage, com- 
treated with Manded him to depart. Philo, on this choleric re- 
i-nominy pulſe, turned to the Jews, who were about him, 
by Caius. and bade them be of good courage, adding laconi- 
cally, *©* Now Caius is againſt us, God will be 


tor us.” 


CH APA: 

Caius, in reſentment of a ſuppoſed indignity offered him 
by the Fews, orders Peiromus to ſet up his flandard 
in their temple. The Jews expoſtulate with Petro- 
nius, and collec themjelves into a body. They are 
ſupported by Ariſtobulus, and other men of rank, who 
e Petronius to lay the caſe before Ceſar. Pe- 
tronius deliberates upon it, and ſummons the Jetos to 
Tiberais. Writes to Caſar, repreſenting their caſe. 
Agrippa gives a ſplendid entertainment to Ceſar, 
who promiſes @ requital. Agrippa requeſts him to 
revoke the order he had given to Petronius. Cains 
grants his regueſt. A commotion among the Jecos. 
=_ ſends a menacing letter to Petronius. His 

eath. 


Caius ſends f YATIUS was ſo highly offended at the imagined 
ag e inſult of the Jews in ſtanding in dehance of his 
et up 118 


orders, that he ſent Petronius to take upon him the 
government of Syria inſtead of Vitellius, directing 

im to enter Judza with a powerful army, and let 
up his itatue in the temple. He was farther in- 
{tructed, if they refuſed compliance with his com- 
mands, to enforce compulſion by dint of arms. Pe— 
tronius accordingly took upon himſelf the govern- 
ment, and haſtened, with all poſſible expedition, to 
execute the commands of Cæſar. To this end he 
collected a body of auxiliaries, which, with two 
Roman legions, he put into winter quarters in Pto- 


ſtatue in the 
temple ot 
the [ews, 


lemats, to be ready to march early in the enſuing” 


ipring. He wrote an account of his proceedings, 
trom time to time, to Caius, who commended his 
zeal and attention, and encouraged him tor his con- 
duct; being reſolved, as he declared, to punith the 
contumacy of thoſe ſtubborn people. 
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was determined to erect a ſtatue in their temple, he da 


4 


bil, 


Petronius gathering from his diſcourſe, that they 
were inflexible in their reſolution, and that, without 
a profuſion ot blood, he could not be ſubſervient to 
Caius in the dedication of his ſtatue, took ſome 
triends and attendants with him, and haſtened to bs 
Tiberais, to be within diſtance of being more par. 2 '» | 
ticularly informed of the manners, cuſtoms, and af. 
tairs ot the people with whom he had to deal. The 
Jews were alarmed at the approach of the Romans; 
not ſo much from the apprehenſion of a war, as an 
invaſion upon their religion and laws; ſo that many 
thouſands went in a body to Petronius, molt pal- 71, :... 
ſionately requeſting him, not to drive the multitude expo 
to ects of deſperation, by offering to prophane the * 
temple with forbidden images. Petronius then ex- 
claimed, “ Will you wage war with Cæfar, without 
conſidering his mighty preparations, and your own 
weakneſs ?” They replied, “ We will not, by any 
means, wage war with him; bur are ſtil] determined 
to die, rather than live to ſee the violation of our 
laws. Upon this they caſt themſelves upon the 
ground, laid bare their necks, intimating thereby 
that they were reſigned to death. In this manner 
they paſſed forty days, without attending to the bu- 
ſineſs of huſbandry, though the ſeaſon of the year 
required it. Indeed, the common offices of lite 
were wholly neglected; as they were unanimouſly 
reſolved rather to die than be ſpectators of the de- 
dication of the ſtatue, | 


While matters were in this ſtate, Ariſtobulus, the dec 
brother of king Agrippa, and Ilctas, ſurnamed the $a 2 
Great, with ſeveral of the firſt rank amongſt the hn 
Jcws, applied themſelves to Petronius, deſiring him, to th: 
as he ſaw the reſolution of the multitude, not to FP” 
proceed to ſuch meaſures as would drive them to de- 
ſpair; but rather to inform Caius of the Uifficulty of 
the undertaking, and the inflexible reſolution of 
the party, who had neglected all the offices of life, 
not from the leaſt principle of diſlovalty, but a de- 
termination rather to die, than ſuffer the violation 
of their religion and laws.” They ſuggeſted allo, 
that a conſideration that this negle& of their 
huſbandry mult of neceſſity expoſe the country to 
rapine, and diſable the inhabitants from paying 
their taxes, might induce Cæſar to relent, and con- 
ſequently remove all colour for a rebellion; or that. 
it nothing could divert him from carrying on 2 
war, he muſt uſe his pleaſure.” This was the pur- 
port of their addreſs, as delivered by Ariſtobulus. 


Petronius was no ſtranger to the revengeful tem- 
per of Caius, eſpecially upon any delay in the execu- 
tion of his commands ; but ſuch were the horrors 
of his conſcience, when he thought of ſacrificing ſo 
many lives to his frantic fury, that, from this conli- ,.:.. 
deration, together with the rank and credit of the h 
interceſſors, the importance of the affair, and the 25 
danger of driving an obſtinate people into del. 
peration, he came to a reſolution, at all hazards, o 
laying the ſtate of the caſe plainly before Cæſar; re- 
ficCting, that, though he might incur his hatred and 

2 | relent- 


Repreſents 
their caſe 
to Cxlar, 


Fratiates 
timſels 


Aprippa in. 


with Caius. 
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reſentment thereby, it was a duty he owed to hu- || and to ſo exceſſive a degree, — onty have conſulted 
unity. to ſave ſo many thoulands from deſtruction, my honour and pleature more than your own con- 
manity, e e e lite venience. It would be unworthy of my character 
even at the expence ot his own life. n Nabe bee W | 
; to ſuffer myſelf to be overcome by benefits. I am Gn | 
Cn the Petronius, upon this deliberation, ee 4 theretore reſolved to make compenſation by the ad- makes him | 
er meeting of the Jews at Liberals, where they at. vancement of your ſtation in life, as well as your — | 
ener- tended in great numbers; and he thus addreſſed fortunc. Upon this frank and unlimited promiſe, PO 7 
bn, them upon the occaſion: ** It is not through my Cwelar imagined that Agrippa would have mention- TH 
„own will and deſire that I have undertaken this ed commiſlions, provinces, and ample revenues. | 
expedition, but by the command of Celar. | But Agrippa, having pre-determined the ſubject of 
« need not tell you the danger of deterring the exe- his boon, ſulpended the declaration of it till he | 
« cution of my orders, (tor ſovereign powers will could introduce it with a better grace, and contented | 
« noc be trifled with,) to lay nothing of the duty himſelf. with this anſwer: “ As I had no private | 
« jncumbent in me to tultill the plealure ot a prince, « views, Sire, in the little ſervices I did you in the | 
« to whom I owe my preterment. But after all this, time of Tiberius, 1o | propole nothing more to 
« as the cate now itands, I do not to much regard || « my ſelf at preſent, than the honour and happincts 
| „my own perſonal fatety, or my credit with my * of your favour and protection. You have done 1 
« maiter, as Ido the prelervation of a people, in the more tor me already than I could reatonably ex- 1 
« juitihable detence of their religion and laws. 1 * pect; and though I am perſuaded you have greater 1 
„ ;hall therefore lend express to Caius, and acquaint „things in your power, permit me to make this | 
him with your final retolution Concerning, the „ proicflion with gratetul acknowledgments for '1 
] « {tacue; nor ſhall any thing be wanting in me, that * what | have received, that 1 neither delerve nor 
« Can induce him to comply with every thing you „eck for any thing farther.” | 
« can realonably defire. May the Divine Prov1- 
% (cence, that over rules all human powers and pur- Caius was ſo amazed at the modeſty of Agrippa, Promiſes ty 
« poles, prelerve your religion ſacted and inviolate; that he urged him to preter his requeſt, affuring pros * 
&* and avert from the emperor thoſe judgments that him that nothing ſhould be denied him. Agrippa eu . | 
„may be due to his prelent deſign. With reſpect then thus addrelled him: Since, Sire, you are | 
to mylclt, ii it ſhould be my lot to fall under his *f {0 generous as to lay this kind command upon | 
« difplealure, I am prepared to ſubmit to the loſs me, {hall preſume to offer you one requeſt. It 
b ot tortune, or of life, ſo that 1 may not ice tac ** will be neither riches, nor honours , tor, through | 
« qeltruction of fo many good men tor well- doing. your bounty, I enjoy a plenitude of thele, I he | 
Let every man, therefore, betake himlelt ro his grant of my requeſt will recommend you to the | 
on home and occupation. Return to your lands ** lavour both of God and man; and it will redound 1 
* and tillage, and leave me to manage the bulinels ** to my immortal tame, it 1 can obtain this concel- ' 
with the emperor, and you may depend on my || ſion, after o many others to crown all the reſt. | 
** utmolt exertion to give you all poſſible ſatisfac- My deſire is that you will be pleaſed to revoke | 
tion.“ With theſe words he diſmiſſed the al- F your order to Petronius for ſetting up your ſta- 3522 | 
ſembly. tue in ne Ver of the Jews.” Agripps Was wo ia | 
; | 1 : : conſcious that he preferred this requeſt at the hazard the order | 
Petronius had no ſooner finiſhed this agreeable of his lite, Caius: however, Dan! the compla- „ eue 
addreſs to the Jews, than an extraordinary accident cent influence ol the entertainment, and the thame © 14 
tcemed to indicate the approbation of heaven: 101 of refuſing a requeſt he had himſelf extorted, to- | 
there tcl! a tower, at Be all human wy e gether with the deterence he paid to the modelly and 1 
tion as the day was Cicar, the ſky {erene, and [ _ humanity of the petitioner, immediately complied ; Caius . 
was not a cloud to be fecn, L his happened akter and wrote to Petronius, approving his general con- Joe | | | 
long a drought, that they almoſt deſpaired of having duct; and inſtructing him, if the ſtatue was erected, x i 
more.ram'; and it they rarely 1 * a ms m. 4 to let it remain; if not, to trouble himſelf no tar- | 
SEN OE ol; 3 Nee ther about ir, but diſhand his army, and return to 1 
alonable reliet, beyond all expect; ? & oe eee Fit” agg 8 eee eee en 1 
5 by the Jews, as a bleſſing upon the prayers of — 1 ” the n 2 that be tes | 
Petronius in their behalf. Nor was Petronius leſs OTE wo Rego cg , I we — : ; Ry Dy 1 
lenitble of it himſelf; as it appeared fo convincing n onthe tones, Mee c ene e we upp; 
Ae eee g adage ns or whom he entertained ſo great a reſpcct, that he 
an evidence trom heaven 1n tavour of the Jews, that nal raps he pain 
8 . = . ] ; — £5* 
it would not bear the lcait doubt or contradiction. : N 
Repreſents Lle was very minute in his report to the emperor, This was the ſubſtance of the emperor's letter to 
their cafe and laid the neceſſary points before him, repreſenting Petronius, which was written before he had the 
t Czar, the conſequences of purſuing ſuch a multitude of || leatt intimation of an inſurrection intended amongſt 
reſolute people toextremities, and rendering ſo many the Jews: but, upon receiving intelligence that they 
thouland men deſperate, as nothing but abſolute were ready to revolt, he fell into ſuch a burſt of A comme 
torce would ever compel them to deſiſt : beſide, pailion, to find his authority trampled on by that tion among 
that, in the violent profecution of them, he would || obitinate people, that he immediately changed his We Jes. 
but ſink, his own revenue, and inflict a puniſhment ſtyle, and wrote a ſecond letter to Petronius to this 
on himlelt, that would turn to his reproach; and effect: Since you appear to prefer the Jews*' money 
lubjoining likewiſe, that the Jews were a people ac- || ©* ro my commands, (from your neglecting the one 
ceptable ro God, who had given them many won- to obtain the other,) judge yourſelf what you are 
dertul tokens of his peculiar favour. to expect from my indignation and juſtice. 1 am 
f reſolved to make an example of you, both to the 
. King Agrippa happened to be at Rome at this preſent age and to poſterity, that all the world may 
time, and was infinuating himſelf daily more and * know that ſovereign power is not to be defied.” 
Azrippa in. More into the graces of the emperor, to conciliate This letter was ſent to Petronius by Cæſar: but he 
noe 1 eſteem was his whole ſtudy and application. did not receive it while Caius was living; for the 
wi Caius, Jo. that end he prepared an entertainment for Caius, || bearer of it having a lingering paſſage, he reccived 
' which, tor variety, curioſity, delicacy, order, and ex- letters in the mean time, with intelligence of the 
Pee, exceeded every thing of the kind that went || death of the emperor. It ſeems to have bcen a kind 
tore, not excepring the moſt ſumptuous regalia of || interpoſition of Providence in favour of Petronius 
Cælar himſelf. Caius was fo charmed with the mag- || for the zeal he had ſhewn, and the Gangers he had 
nicence of the treat, and the hearty welcome of the || undergone, for the ſake of his own honour, and the 
donor, that he determined to enter into a kind of || religion ot the Jews. But Caius being cut off in 
competition, and vie with him in good offices. || the career of his blaſphemous vanity, in arrogating 
Vhen his ſpirits were cheared with generous wine, || to himſelf Divine honours, Petronius had the 
he trankly diſcloſed his mind in terms to this im- || thanks of the Romans, as well as of the Jews, for 
ort: ** This is not the firſt proof, Agrippa, I have his eminent ſervices to the public upon that occa- 
1d of your friendſhip and affection. In the days ſion; and more eſpecially the acknowledgment of 
dt 1 loerius, I had many evidences of it to your || the ſenate, whom Caius had treated, in many in- 
azard, 50 7 have now obliged me to your coſt; || ſtances, with moſt ſcorntul contempt. Ele died ſoon 
1 25. ö | - 
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Death of after he had written the letter to Petronius, denounc- 
3 ing his death. But the ground of the conſpiracy, 


and the manner of executing it, we ſhall treat of 
upon a future occaſion. The news of the emperor's 
death to Petronius, was followed by the letter that 
contained the menace of his own : and as he could 
not, under thole circumſtances, but rejoice at the 
tormer, ſo neither could he but admire the Divine 
Striking in- Providence, that, in the ſame inſtant, rewarded the 


—_— veneration he had paid to the holy temple, and his 
vidence. dleliverance of the Jews out of their diſtreis. Thus 


was the lite of Petronius wonderfully preſerved. 


HAT. AM: 


Origin of the calamity of the Fews in Babylon and Me- 
ſopotamia. Their ſacred treaſure depoſited in Nearda 
and Niſibis, two ſtrong places upon the Euphrates. 
Aſineus and Anileus deſert the ſervice of their 
maſters, form a ſtrong party, and build an impreg na- 
ble fort, at which the king of Parthia takes alarm. 
Scouts bring advice of the approach of the enemy. 
The law of neceſſity a diſpenſation for the ſabbath. 
Aſineus totally routs the enemy. Artabanus courts 
the alliance of the two brothers. The Parthian gene- 
ral aſks the king's permiſſion to put Aſineus to death, 
but is refuſed. Artabanus adviſes Aſineus to with- 
draw, and gives him the command of Babylon. The 
brothers acquire great renown, but loſe it by falling 
from the religion and cuſtom of their country. Anuilæus 
becomes enamoured with a Purthian woman, ſlays her 
huſband, and takes her to his bed. The aefetion de- 
generates to idolatry; and a general clamour is raiſed 
againſt Aſineus, who is at length poiſoned by the 
woman. Anileus breaks in upon Mithridates, and 
carries off vaſt a booty. Mithridates draws out his 
army upon Anil.ens, but defers fighting til! the ſabbath. 
Anilus takes Mithridates priſoner, and routs his 
army. Ie latter then gives the former a total defeat. 
The fews and Babyloniens treat about an alliance, 
but cannot come to an agreement. The Greeks and S- 
rians in à league againſt the Fetos, of whom upzoards 


of fifty thoujand are ſlain. 
5 Jews of Meſopotamia and Babylon were 


now in a more calamitous ſtate than had ever 
been known heretotore : it is therefore neceſſary 
to trace the origin of the various evils that betel 
them. 


There is, in the province of Babylon, a city, called 
Nearda, very populous, and truittul in foil, as well 
as tortified and encompaſſed by the river Euphrates. 
Near it is another ſtrong city, called N iſibis, upon 
the lame river. The Jews, depending on the ſtrength 


The Jewiſh 


treaſure de- 


ofited 1 . » y 
N-+r41 ang Of theſe two places, depoſited the common ſtock of 
Nilibis, their lacred trealure, as it was brought in and dedi- 


cated, trom time to time, according tocuſtom. From 
hence it was tranſimitted to Jeruſalein, in the proper 
leaton, under ſtrong convoys, tor tear of the ravages 
of the Parthians, to whom the Babylonians were 
then ſubject. There were among the Jews of Nearda 
two brothers, Aſinæus and Anilæus. Their father 
being dead, they were put out by their mother, to 
learn the art of weaving and making ſail- cloth, 
n Which, amongſt the inhabitants of that place, was 
accounted no diſparagement. Having been remis 
in their attention to buſineſs, they were puniſhed by 
the ſuperintendant, which they reſented very highly; 
armed themlelves with the weapons that were kept 
in the factory, and went to a certain place upon the 
partition of the river, where was great plenty of 
corn, grass, fruit, and all manner of proviſion tor a 
winter ſtore. While they continued in this retreat, 
a neceſſitous band of youthful, daring adventurers 
enliſted themſelves under their command, 1o that 
they acted without controul. By the aſſiſtance of 
this party, they built an impregnable fort; and then 


Antlaus. 
runagatles 
trom Neat— 
da, collect 
4 party and 
ravage the 
ro try 
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ſent their emiſſaries to raiſe contributions through. 2 
out the adjacent country, with ample aſſurances of Jui 
triendſhip and protection to thoſe who complied, Lure 
and the ſevereſt menaces againſt thoſe who refuſed. bro 
The inhabitants being, as it were, compelled to a wal 
compliance with their requilition, they became, in a * 
ſhort time, ſo numerous and powerful, as to dety 15 4 
jets har inſomuch that the Ling of Parthia was * 
alarmed at this commotion. _ 

The governor of Babylon receiving intelligence rue t. Bab 
of theſe proceedings, determined to ſuppreſs them ** © f. 
In their riſe; and, to that end, collected his troops, = _ A 
both out of Parthia and Babylon, and marched with bk d ther 
all expedition, in order to ſurprize them. When he ** the {. then 
had advanced thro? bye-ways to the ſkirts of a lake, he h 
he made an halt, and depending that (the next day 5+ 
being the ſabbath) they would not dare to fight, pro- did, 
ceeded gradually, thinking to fall upon them ſud- then 
denly, and make them pritoners without reſiſtance. 5 
But Aſinæus, who was at that time ſitting upon a l. lon, 
bank, with his r and arms about him, ge-. he p 
imagining he heard the neighing of horſes, and the fee ** fo 
champing of their bits, in order to obviate the cir- — Tak 
cumvention of an enemy, propoſed that ſcours | mart 
ſhould be diſpatched to make diſcovery. They Aſin 
were accordingly ſent out, and, in a ſhort time, hal- high 
tily returned, with aſſurance, that the apprehenſion reply 
of Aſinæus was well founded, as the enemy was at to th 
hand, and upon the very point of executing their thiar 
revenge. The ſcouts added, that they had cavalry e 9080 
enough to over- run and trample them under-foot; mi 
while many urged, that they were reſtrained by their ** bo 
religion from making reſiſtance on the ſabbath. day. * 
But Aſinæus was of a different opinion, and repre- mi 
ſented the folly and puſillanimity of ſuffering them- ine 
{elves to be tamely butchered to gratify a barbarous ing 
enemy. He then propounded to them the law of tac 
neceſſity and ſelt-prefervation, as the molt powerful Pri 
of all motives; encouraged them to follow his ex- T] 
ample, that, at all events, they might not fall unte- Es 
venged; and ſo commit the relt to Providence. & left 
Animated by the exhortation of their leaders, the 3 
party of Aſinæus boldly advanced to the combat, 66 * 
and finding the enemy in a careleis ſupine poſture, ” — 
as if ready to take poſſeſſion of victory, rather than 4e EN 
diſpute it, they fell upon them, ſlew great numbers, tou t%: 18 
and put the reſt to flight, THEY « fafe 
The intrepidity of the two brothers, upon the theſe 
news of this defeat, alarmed the king of Parthia to dumi 
that degree, that he became deſirous of an interview Hen 
with them; and, to that end, diſpatched one of his afſicy 
guards, in whom he moſt confided, with a meſſage, torts, 
purporting, “ that he had a commiſſion from Arta- Au | and a- 
* banus, king of Parthia, to inform Aſinæus and _— den that n 
„ Anilæus, that, although he had been unjuſtly ngbade powe! 
treated by them, in making inroads upon his ter- this n 
<* ritories, he was ready to bury paſt injuries in ob- Parth 
„ livion, from the character he had heard of their him l 
e perſonal bravery: that, in the name of his matter, that e 
and without any fraud or indirect meaning, he under 
e deſired to enter into a league of triendſhip with C2 Th 
e them: that he had to offer them, upon his faith m for th 
e and honour, all aſſurances they could poſſibly de- nd 
fire of ſecurity in their journey, backwards and dd 
e torwards : and laſtly, that they would find the Wenn 
© king a munificent and generous prince, ready, and t: 
* upon all occaſions, to give them farther proots ot of the 
his gracious intentions.“ lentua 
Notwithſtanding the frankneſs of the invitation, «$i. 
Alinzus, from caules of fuſpicion, declined the viſit the ſe 
himſelf, but ſent his brother Anilæus with ſuch pre- fea, + 
ſents as he could procure. Upon his arrival, he was d Thi 
admitted to the preſence of the king, who, finding ,,.;;.; 7 verno 
that he came alone, enquired wherefore his brother „ uiſite 
did not accompany him: and Anilæus giving the e. Iæus 
king to underſtand, that he remained in his ſtation - havin 
near the lake, from apprehenſion of danger, he nate d 
twore by the gods of his country, that neither of Killed 
them ſhould ſuſtain the leaſt injury, in perſon or pro- man t 
erty; and, as a ratification of his oath, gave Ant- Th. 
eus his right hand, which, with theſe barbarians, 15 2 1 
the molt ſacred tie of good faith that can be given, 2 


After that ceremony 1s paſt, they are free from all 


— 


ſuſpicion 
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ſuſpicion of falſe dealing. Artabanus, upon his aſ- 
ſurance, ſent Anilæus back again, to pertuade his 
brother to pay him a viſit, in contemplation of the 
ſervices they might render him conjunctively, by 
keeping thoſe provinces in awe, that leemed inclined 
to a revolt in his abſence. Nor could he be certain, 
hat while he himlelt was employed in the lupprel- 
lion of a rebellion on the one hand, Alinazus was 
not tortitying himſelf, and doing miſchiet about 
Babylon, on the other. 


Aſinæus, underſtanding, by the report of his bro- 
ther, how well diſpoſed Artabanus was towards 

them both, and with what oaths and proteſtations 
he had confirmed the ſincerity ot his proteſſions, was 
".,.. prevailed upon to viſit him, which he accordingly 
did, accompanied by Anilæus. The king received 
them courteoully z and could not but admire the 
greatneſs of Aſinzus's mind, eſpecially when placed 
in compariſon with the diminutive figure of his per- 
ton, which then appeared ſo di{proportionate, that 
tes he paſſed as a remark to his friends, “ That the 
wa. ſoul of that man was never made for his body.“ 
Taking occaſion one day, at table, to mention the 
martial character, and feats of arms, atchieved by 
Aſinus, to Abdagaſus, his general, in terms of the 
higheſt commendation, the general made no other 
reply than that of . ee permiſſion to put him 
to the ſword for the indignity he had offered the Par- 
thians. The king returned,“ that he would never 
eite ® conſent to the malſlacre of a man, who had com- 
„ © mitted himiclf to his honour, and whom he was 
bound by ſolemn oath to protect: but that if the 
general was inclined to ſignalize his valour, he 
© might find a means of taking revenge for the 
© indignity offered the Parthians, without involv- 
ing him in the guilt of perjury, and this by at- 
* tacking him on his return, without making him 
* privy to his purpole.” 


The king next morning ſent for Aſinæus, and 
thus addreſſed him: “ Return home, gallant youth, 
* leſt, through the indignation and retentment ot 
„ my officers, you ſuſtain miſchiets which I cannot 
=- * prevent. Let me commend Babylon to your care; 
\.” * exert your utmoſt efforts to maintain the peace, 
* and preſerve the province from rapine. You have 
committed your lite into my hands, and your 
* * ſatety ſhall be as dear to me as my own.” With 
theſe words, and a profuſion ot preſents, the king 
diſmiſſed Afinzus to take charge of his command. 
He no looner arrived, than he applied himſelf moſt 
aſſiduouſly to the duties of his commiſſion, building 
torts, repairing and fortifying as he ſaw occaſion, 
and acquitting himſelf to ſuch univerſal ſatisfaction, 
en that none of his predeceſſors ever acquired ſo much 
„ power and fame, from ſo ſlender a beginning; and 

this not only among the people of Babylon, . the 
Parthian governors and commanders, who, holding 
him in the higheſt eſteem, his authority increaſed to 
that degree, that Meſopotamia might be ſaid to be 
under his direction. 


as — 
9 A. 2 


Ie brothers went on in a moſt flouriſhing ſtate 
3 for the ſpace of fifteen years, to their own honour, 

and the approbation of all around them. But when 
once they deviated trom thole principles and man- 
ners, by which they had obtained both their power 
and tame, and abandoned the preceprs and diſcipline 
of their torefathers, to the addicting themſelves to 
leniual pleaſures, and foreign innovations, they ſunk 
in their credit, and experienced the puniſhment of 


their declenſion, as will appear trom examples in 
the ſequel. 


There came into thoſe provinces a Parthian go- 
vernor, accompanied by his wife, a woman of ex- 
. Quilite beauty, and moſt engaging qualities. Ani- 
Fi a Par. my became paſſionately enamoured with her; and 
wo- 3 other means of compaſling his inordi- 
ate delire, provoked her huſband to {ſingle combat, 


Killed him in the firſt en 
man to his bed. counter, and took the wo- 


P1129 
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| , his adventure was the ſource of all the terrible 
a nine that befel them afterwards. The woman, 
*aerner at home or abroad, had conſtantly with her 
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images of Barbarian gods. She was now a widow 
and ia cuſtody; and having privately concealed tome 
ot thele idols, the took an opportunity of worthip- 
ping them, tor a while, by ſtealth: but, upon Ani- l 
eus taking her to himſelt, and owning her publicly ., 
tor his wife, the worſhipped them in her accuſtomed 
manner, and with the lame appointed ceremonies as 
ſhe had done in the days ot her former huſband. 
The molt etteemed triends ot the two brothers were 
highly offended at this licentious practice, in open MHeurs the 
violation of the religion, rites, and laws of the dee 
Jews. But neither the good countel, or reproof 7. 
ot friends, had any effect in reclaiming him: on the 
contrary, he was lo infatuated by his attachment to 

the idolatreſs, and fo incenſed at che liberty his ad- 

viters had taken, that he ſtabbed one of them upon sene of 
the ſpot, tor dilcharging his conſcience, in telling desu“ 
hum plain truths. 


2900 


In his expiring moments, he im- bin. 
precated vengeance upon this murderer Anil:zus, 
Atinzus, and their companions allo: upon the 
two firſt, as the examples and abettors of this viola- 
tion of religion and friendſhip; and upon the reit, as 
they were acceſſary to the mallacre of the patron of 
their laws and liberties, whom they ought to have 
detended. 


Though theſe companions were greatly affected 
by the death of their atlociate, the paſt kindnefles 
of the brothers, and the ſenſe they retained of their 
obligations to them tor their advancement, induced 
them to avoid any interference in the matter. But 
at length the flagrant and bare-taced proteſſion of 
idolatry became intolerable, inſomuch, that the peo- 
ple thronged, in tumultuous crowds, to Alinazus, Anilkens ac 
with complaints againlt his brother, repreſenting to f 
him the abſolute neceſſity of adopting proper maar 
ſures, in due time, to prevent further miſchief, as the 
commotion would become univerſal. They added, 
that the marriage with this woman was a violation 
ot their ancient laws, and her 1dolatrous practices 
a reproach to the worſhip of the true God. Aſinæus 
acknowledged that he was tully convinced of the 
dangerous rendency both to himſelf and people, of 
his brother's iniquitous conduct; yet, from the im- 
pulſe of affection tor him, as ſo near a relation, and 
an allowance for human frailty in ſo invincible an 
attachment, he palliated the matter, without pro- 
ceeding to an exemplary ſcverity. But being per- 
ſecuted with daily clamour, more and more, he took 
upon him to reprove his brother for his paſt con- 
duct, and tocaution him as to his future ſtate, charg- 
ing him withal to put away the woman, and fend 
her home to her relations. But this had no effect 
with him; and the woman finding the mutinous 
diſpoſition of the people increaſe, and tearing that 
ſome miſchiet might betal Anilæus for her take, Tue wn; 
»o1toned Alinzaus, not doubting of the ſecurity of poiſon: Af. 
— life, as her huſband was to be her judge. * 


Anilæus now took the government upon himſelf Eανẽj 
alone, and made an incurſion, with his arms, intothe „ Anilau— 
territories of Mithridates, a man of the ſirſt rank in r 
Parthia, and hutband to the daughter of king Arta- 
banus. He found money, flaves, and cattle there 
in great abundance; beſides other rich booty, that he 
carried away, to an ummenle value. Mithridates was 
not far off at that time; and hearing of this incur- 
ſion and rapine, without any kind of provocation, 
collected a body of his choicelt troops, and marched 
at the head of them to give Anilæus battle. The 
next day being the Jews labbath, which they obſerve 
molt religioully as a day of reſt, he halted at a vil- 
lage that night, with an intent of falling upon them 
by ſurprize the enſuing morning. A Syrian, who 
lived in the neighbourhood, gave Anilæus intelli- 

ence of the deſign, and particularly where Mithri- 
dates was to be that night at an entertainment. 


Anilæus uponthis advice ordered his men refreſh- 
ment; and they marched, by night, to anticipate the 
deſign, and take them by ſurprize. He ſucceeded 
to his utmoſt wiſh ; for, about the fourth watch, he 
fell into their quarters, and took ſome aſleep, whilſt 
others, in conſternation, were put to flight in the 
dark. Mithridates was taken priſoner, and mounted 1,1... 
naked upon an als, which, amongſt the Parthians, is taken cap- 
deemed the higheſt indignity. When they had 2 tive and. 
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* chat, in cale of the worſt, might procure an ac- 
hat, on the other hand, if they 
* procceded to extremities with Mithridates, they 
might be aſſured the king would never reſt till 
* he had avenged his blood upon all the Jews in 
Babylon: and laſtly, that, for thele obvious 
* cauſcs, as the chance of war is uncertain, it would 
be prudent, in caſe of any diſaſter, to make ture 
** of a retreat.” 


The whole multitude unanimouſly accorded with 
Anilazus, ſo that Mithridates was ſet at liberty by 
common conſent. But his wife, upon his return, 
finding out the terms ot his releale, reproached him, 
tor neglecting, as ſon- in- law to the king, to avenge 
himſelf on thoſe that injured him, and ſuſtering 
himſelf to hold a lite owing to their mercy. She 
then enjoined him to go back, and redeem his ho- 
nour, vowing, upon failure, to diſſolve the marriage. 
Terrified by the taunts of this woman, and dread- 
ing a repetition of them, he put himſelf, though 
reluctantly, at the head of an army; but with this 
conviction, that the Parthian did not deſerve to 
live who would ſubmit to a Jew. As ſoon as Ani- 
eus had intelligence that Mithridates was marching 
towards him, he made it a point of honour not to take 
advantage of the faſtneſſes he was poſſeſſed of, but 
to put the diſpute to the iſſue of a battle in the open 
plain; to that he advanced to meet him at the head 
of a body of men fluthed with former conqueſts; 
and, over and above the veteran troops, they were 
joined by ſeveral reinforcements, that fell in with 
them for the booty. In the utmoſt confidence of 
victory, therefore, they marched fourſcore turlongs 
into a dry, fandy country; and when they were 
ſpent with the drought of the place, the fatigue of 
the march, and the heat of the day, Mithridates 
Wally de. fell in upon them with freſh men, put them to a 
tested by total rout, and cut off ſeveral thouſands in the pur- 
NWuclridates ſuit. Anilæus, with thoſe that eſcaped, made to 

a foreſt in the greateſt conſternation; leaving Mi— 
thridates in the happy poſſeſſion of an abſolute 
victory. 


He is dif- 
charged, 


He renews 
tim wir. 


Anil-us is 


T herecameover to Anilzus, after this defeat, ſuch 
multitudes of loole deſperadoes, that his army was 
not long recruiting to its former number; but they 
were raw, undilciplined men, and by no means com. 

Makes de, Parable to thole that fell in the late action. With 
predations theſe recruits, however, he marched into the territo- 
i Baby- ries of the Babylonians, and laid all waſte. Upon 

7 this the Babylonians ſent to the Jews at Nearda, to 
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deliver up Anilæus to juſtice: but this could not be 
obtained, for it was not in their power ſo to do. 

T he next propoſal from them was to invite him to a 
treaty, in order to accommodate matters upon terms. 

To this they agreed; and ſent commiſſioners on both 
ſides, Jews as well as Babylonians, to conduct the 
treaty. But the Babylonians {ſtrictly obſerving the 

ſpot where Anilæus and his men lay, ſurprized them g. 
in the dead of the night, and finding them intoxica- 4 +, 
ted and drowiy, ſlew all before them without oppo. 7” :« 
= "HH and Anilæus himlclt was flain among the fa 
reſt. 


The Babylonians and Jews were perpetually at 
variance, by realon of their contrariety of laws and 
cuſtoms, and waged war with each other with diffe- 
rent ſucceſs. But the Babylonians, who were kept 
in awe during the lite of Anilæus, took opportu- 
nity, on his demiſe, to renew their depredations on 
the Jews, inſomuch, that they compelled, them to 11. :., 

uit their habitations, and withdraw themſelves to a 15.4 
| x bn the capital of that province, and ſo called ' 5 
from Seleucus Nicanor, the tounder of it, being a 
place of liberty, Where Macedonians, Grecks, and 
Syrians lived promiſcuouſly together. The Jews 
lived quietly here during the ſpace of five years; but 
the plague breaking out in Babylon in the ſixth, the 
inhabitants were forced to withdraw more and more 
to Seleucia, which proved the occaſion of the 
greateſt calamitics. 


A 1 , Y g Conbinzal 
The Greeks and Syrians in this city were at perpe- 4 + 


tual diſcord; but, in their contentions, the Greeks I 
ever had the advantage; till, upon the coming in of S. 
the Jews, being a bold and warlike people, wich 
their aſſiſtance the Syrians prevailed. The Greeks 
finding their power decline, and their ſituation del- 
'erate, unleſs they could diſunite the Syrians and 
— tampered with their particular friends amongſt 
the former, to intereſt themſelves in bringing about 
an accommodation. The propoſal was well received, 
and the conſideration of it referred to ſome leading 
men on both ſides, to adviſe upon the expedient. 
Theſe interpoſed, and put an end to the contention 
upon this condition, that the Greeks and Syrians 
ſhould join in a league offenſive and detenliveagainit . 
the Jews. Purſuant to this agreement, they fell a 
upon the Jews by ſurprize, and flew upwards of 
fifty thouſand; not an individualeſcaping, unleſs pro- 
tected by ſome neighbour or friend. The miſcrable e 
remainderretired to Cheſiphon, near Seleucia, where © 
the king of Parthia generally refides in the winter. 5. 
In this place they took up their abode, not doubting 

of their ſecurity in the verge of the place: | 


but 
they ſoon had cauſe to entertain ſuch apprehenſions 
trom both Babylonians and Seleucians, that the 
greater part berook themſelves to Nearda and Ni- 
ibis, depending on the ſtrength of thoſe cities, and 
the martial diſpoſition of the inhabitants. This 
was the then ſtate of the Jews in Babylon. 


FLAY 1U* 
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Caius Caligula commits outrages upon the Jews. Stiles 
himſelf the brother of Jupiler, and challenges adora- 
tion. Plunders the Grecian temples. Orders Regulus 
to lend the ſtatuc of Jupiter Olympius to Kome. 
Arrogetes equality <vith Jupiter. Three conſpiracies 
formed againſt tis life. He upbreids Chereas with 
cowardice, who meditates revenge, and takes aſſo- 
cines in his conſpiracy. Caius orders Chereas to put 
Qrintilia to the torture, who ſuſtains it with great 
r:/olution. Noble ſpeech of Chereas. Minucianus 
ond Cherees confer about taking off Caius. L1- 
PERTY,, the <eatch-word. Chereas encouraged by a 
©gce from among the people to 33 his dęſigu. 
ZH execution put off from day to day. Chereas, im pa- 
tient of delay, animates his companions, and they come 
t" & final reſolution. Caius ſacrifices, and goes to the 
theatre. Deſcription of the theatre. The conſpira- 
tors execute their deſign. The glory aſcribed to Che- 
reas. Cherees, with his aſſociates, retire to the palace 
of Germanicus. The German guards of Caius beſet the 
theatre. Proclamation of the death of Ceſar. The 
erate diſpoſed to reſtore the democratical form of go- 


TEernment. 


HE virulent outrages and barbarous cru- 
elties of Caius, called, by the Romans, 
Caligula, were not conhned to Jeruſalem 
alone, and the neighbouring provinces, 
ut extended over ſca and land throughout the whole 
\oman empire, and that to a degree unheard of be- 
lore, Nor did any place feel the effects of his ſa- 
Vage brutalities more ſenſibly than the city of Rome 
delt, whoſe ſenators, patricians, and nobility in ge- 
neral, were treated with all manner of indignities, 
Ach as contumely, baniſhment, confiſcation, and 
murder. He had the vanity and preſumption to 
trogate to himſelf the majeſty, appellation, and 


enours of a god, and to ſalute Jupiter in the capitol 


delt, which is the molt celebrated of all the temples 
0. 22 
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[Including a Period of about Six Years. | 


in Rome, with reſpect to its dedication, by the name 
ot brother, together with other actions equally tram 
tic. Having a deſign to pats from Putcoli, a city 
of Campania, to Miſenum, a ſca-port on the other 
{ſide of the water, and deeming it a derogation to his 
dignity to crols 1t in a galley, he laid a bridge over 
it, from one promontory to the other, and ſo paſſed 
and repaſſed in his chariot, triumphing that he had 
lubjected the ſea as well as the land, as became the 
power and dignity of a god. 

There was not ſo much as one temple throughout 
Greece, which he did not rifle of all the curious ile, 
paintings, iculpture, ornaments, and donations in teuplcs. 
general; giving orders tor the tranſportation of the 
{poil to his palaces, gardens, and retirements of 
pleaſure; and obſerving that the moſt glorious city 
in the univerſe was the molt proper cabinet tor the 
depolit of the choiceſt raritics which the univerle 
afforded. He had the confidence to ſend to Mem- 

. . . : . rders the 
mius Regulus tor the ſtatue of Jupiter Olympus, game of Ju- 
that admirable piece of Phidias, the famous Athe- piter Olyn- 
nian ſtatuary, and ſo called from the place in Greece P'"* 
where it is ſo highly honoured, in order to have it Km.“! 
brought to Rome. Bur in this inſtance he did not 
compals his end; for the architects told Regulus, 
to whom the care of it was committed, that the 
workmanſhip would be defaced by the removal. It 
is reported, that while Memmius had it under con- 
ſideration, he was alarmed by a prodigy, which 
cauſed him to delay it, as he gave Caius to under- 
ſtand in a letter, by way of excuſe; but that apo- 
logy would have colt him his lite, it the death of the 
emperor had not prevented it. His trantic pride 
came to ſuch a pitch, that, upon the birth of a 
daughter, he had the child carried into the capitol, cn, 
and placed upon the knee of the {ſtatue of Jupiter, /i 
as if there had been an alliance between Camus and dr J 
the {upreme of the gods. 

As he prophancd the religion, lo he violated the 
laws of his country, not only in permitting, but 
encouraging ſlaves to accuſe their maſters, and ſigni- 
tying his pleaſure at their ſo doing. As an inſtance, f, t ac. 
Claudius was charged by his bond- man, Pollux; and «uf their 

4 "oY Caius maſters, 
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Caius had the hardneſs, on the bench, to counte- 
nance the accuſation againſt the lite of his own 
uncle, with a reſolution to take him off, 


By this licence, which he gave to calumniators, 
ſycophants, and informers, in the advancement of 
flaves above their patrons, he provoked the lame 
practices againſt himſelf that he had countenanced 

gecret plots againſt others. Plots were laid for him on all hands: 
«aint ſome in revenge for injuries received, and ſome by 
1 way of precaution to avert miſchiets apprehended. 
50 tice and law were dormant; corruption and power 

ore univerſal ſway ; and ſo critical was the ſituation 
of affairs, that ether Caius mult have ſunk, or the 
commonwealth been annihilated. The Jews, in par- 
ticular, by the ſeaſonable exit of this tyrant, were 
reſcued from impending deſtruction. It may tend 
equally to inſtruction and entertainment, to be very 
minute and particular in this part of our hittory ; 
as the concurrence of ſo many providences in the 
diſpoſal of events, muſt ſerve as a leſſon to good 
men, not to deſpair, in the greatelt extremity, of the 
infinite power and mercy of the Almighty; and 
alſo as a caution to the great men of the earth, how 
they build their hopes on landy foundations, or let 
their affections on tranſitory enjoyments, which, in 
the end, lead to diſappointinent and miſery. 


There were three ſeveral conſpiracies laid againſt 
Caius, and each of them conducted by a perſon of 
eminence. Emilius Regulus, a Spaniard of Cor- 
duba, conducted one party, and had a troop of re- 
ſolutes to afſiſt in the emerprize: Caſſius Chereas; 
the tribune, had another detachment ; and Annius 
Minucianus a third. hee were all determined on 
the deſtruction of this tyrant, as they deemed him 
a monſter of abomination. Minucianus was ini— 
mical to him partly in revenge tor the death of Le- 
pidus, his ſingular friend, a citizen of unſullied ho- 
nour, whom Caius molt barbarouſly put to death, 
and partly through apprehenſion of the tyrant's de- 
ſign upon his own lite. Regulus deteſted him from 
a natural averſion to 1 9d being himſelf a man 
of genuine probity. Chærcas was piqued at the 
reproaches he had received from Caius, with effemi- 
nacy and cowardice, and alarmed tor the imminent 
danger under which he laid in the lervice of ſo out- 
rageous a maſter. 


Different as the cauſes might be, they all agreed 
in this onecommonend, of delivering their country, 
and the world, from the outrages of fo inhuman a 
tyrant; eſteeming the ſuccels of their delign the ſal- 
vation of the public, and perluaded it was the duty 
of a patriot to lay down his lite for his country. 
But Chæreas was more zcalous than the reſt; — 
through ambition of acquiring a name, and partly 
through the advantage he had above others, (being 
tribune, ) of executing his deſign from freedom of 
acceſs to the perſon of his matter. 


It was the ſeaſon of the Circenſtan Games, an en- 
tertainment with which the people of Rome were 
highly delighted. It had formerly been the cuſtom 
tor the multitude to crowd into the palace, and pe. 

tition the emperor for what they required; and as 
they rarely met with a denial, their requeſt, on the 
preſent occaſion, was, an abatement of their tributes 
and taxes. Caius was lo enraged at their petition 
and their clamour, that he ordered his guards im- 
cf many Mediately to ſeize thole that made the outcry, and 
to be Lain Put them to death; in conſequence ot which num- 
in the cir- Hers were ſlain on the ſpot. The people then ceaſed 
. their importunities, taking warning by the fate of 
thoſe who had ſuffered. 


Theſe horrid barbarities excited Chæreas to ha- 
{ten the attempt, who had it in contemplation to 
diſpatch the tyrant as he ſat at table. He deferred 
it, — from time to time, not from any change 
ot mind, but to wait an opportunity of giving a 
deciſive ſtroke. He had commanded the apps, a 
long time, and being now in commiſſion tor col- 
lecting the revenues, he incurred the diſpleaſure of 

Ceſar for not proceeding with rigour againſt thoſe 
that were in arrears, (poor, and inſolent as the 
might be,) inſomuch that he upbraided him with 
cowardice in not entorcing the payment, and caſt a 
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number of reflections on him, which no man of ſpi- 
rit and honour could poſlibly bear without reſent- : 


ment. To entage him the more, Chwereas never 
brought the word from Cæſar to the reſt of the ot. 
ficers, but it ſuggeſted ſome idea that excited either 
their laughter or contempt: indeed he was rendered 


the very butt of their deriſton. 


This was ſo unpardonable a provocation, and ſo 
compulſive an incitement to revenge; that, to for- 
ward the delign, he communicated it to lome conh- 
dential friends, and among the reft to Popedius, a 
man ot ſenatorial dignity, but in principle an epi- 
curean. Popedius had been accuſed by Timidivs, 
a profeſſed enemy, of uttering reproachtul expreffi. 
ons againſt Caius; and the charge was tounced on 
the pretended teſtimony of Quintilia, a very beau- 
titul woman, who belonged to the theatre. Quin- 
tilia being generally beloved, had the good for- 
tune to ſtand in the favour of Popedius among the 
reſt. The acculation being groundlels, and Quin- 
tilia refuling to rake away the lite of a man by a 
falſe evidence, Timidius called for her being put to 
the torture, and Caius commanded Chereas to ſee 
it executed, as it he reſerved thoſe offices of cruelty 
for him whom he had ſo frequently upbraided wich 
efteminacy. As they were conducting Quntilia to 
the rack, ſhe trod upon the foot of the aſſociate, 
giving him thereby to underſtand that he was ſafe, 
tor ſhe would not conteſs any thing. 
againit the inclination of Chæreas to execute that 
office, but he was compelled to torment her with 
the greateſt ſeverity. Not being able, however, to 
extort confeſſion, he conducted her into the pre- 
lence of Caius, miterably torn and disfigured, even 
to ſuch a degree that the emperor himtelt took com- 
paſſion on her, and diſcharged Popedius, preſenting 


the woman with a conſiderable lum of money, as a ... 


{mall compenſation for the excruciating pains ſhe 
had undergone with manly fortitude. 


The tenderneſs of the emperor aggravated the 
concern of Chereas, when he reflected on the dil- 
grace brought upon him, in being the appointed 
inſtrument of fo mercileſs a cruelty as even Caius 
himſelf relented at. Thus enraged, he diſcloſed his 
deſign to Clemens and Papinius; the former of whom 
was an officer in the army, and the latter a tribune 


(e 


againſt him, ſome of whom they had put to death, 
and others to torture, till they had even excited his 
pity, which proved they were commiſſions tit tor 
lavages, not tor ſoldiers and men of honour.” 
Clemens made no reply, but indicated, by his 
countenance, the averſion he had to be employed in 
lo infamous a work, though he durſt not utter a 
word againſt the majeſty of Ceſar. Chareas, how- 
ever, having, diſcloſed the matter, thus continued 
his diſcouric : “ I need not recount the calamities 
either of the city or empire; they are too noto- 
rious to be concealed; and Caius is the reputed 
author of them. But if I ſpeak truth, I mult 
conteſs myſelf the effectual cauſe; nay, I mutt 
** include both you, Papinius, and Clemens: we are 
the men who 2 brought this ruin upon Rome, 
and upon mankind, in executing the orders 0i 
others. Whenwe might put an end to theſe out- 
rages daily committed on the citizens and ſubjects 
in general, we proſtitute ourſelves to the vileſt 
offices: we aſſert the cauſe not of the Roman em- 
o pire, not of glorious freedom, but of thoſe who 
* enflave both our bodies and minds. In fine, 
* what do we but execute the commiſſion of an in. 
S human tyrant, in perpetrating horrid murders, and 
<* inflicting execrable tortures upon others, till the 
* tame — * {hall be executed upon us. Ihe ty- 
rant is ſo accuſtomed to the effuſion of human 
* blood, that he never conſults the reaſon of things, 
but acts according to his humour and caprice- 
* We ſeem all deſtined to deſtruction, one after an- 
* other; and our turn will probably be the next. 
© we do not, in time, provide for the ſecurity bot 


* of our own lives and the common liberty.” 
2 Clemens 


— 


* 
** 
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Ic was much &. .... 


as well as, himlelf. He repreſented to Clemens, „ 
that neither of them had been wanting in their «i. 
duty to the emperor; that it had been their care ard 
buſineſs to diſcover and defeat leveral conſpirators 
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Clemens, though he could not but approve the 
opinion and reſolution of Charreas, charged him 
vet to ſecreſy; as the leaſt intimation of the delign, 
before it came to execution, would prove fatal to 
every one concerned He oblerved, that ** time 
would bring forth opportunity; that his age would 
not permit him to make any attempt; though, per- 
haps, he might ſuggeſt ſater means than thoſe pre- 
(cribed by Chærcas.“ Clemens having ſpoken thus 
briefly, departed, revolving in his mind both what 
he had heard and laid. 


The coldneſs of Clemens raiſed in the mind of 


ment to the caule : he therefore immediately re- 
paired ro Sabinus, another of the tribunes, whom he 
knew to be a man of honour, an aſſerter of the li- 
berty of his country, and totally averſe to the pre- 
{ent fyltem of government. He neither doubted 
kis integrity or judgment, and determined to con- 
tult him upon the whole affair. When he found 
that Sabinus coincided in opinion with him as to 
the main point, only that he had kept the lecret to 
 himlelt, he obſerved that there was no need of de- 
| liberating with a man who had already formed his 
reſolution 3 inſomuch that Sabinus promiſed him 
both his good faith and aſſiſtance, which confirm— 
ed Chœrcas the more in his purpoſe. 


As they were both for bringing the matter to a 
ſpeedy iflue, they applied to Minucianus, a man of 
4+ ſimilar diſpaſition, and equally zealous in the 
caute ot liberty. Caius had a jealouly of Minuci- 
anus, on account of the murder of Lepidus, his molt 
intimate friend, beſides the averſion he had to him 
as a man of rank and honour, a character that ever 
incurred his hatred. They were pertectly acquainted 
with each others mind from lome hints — dropped 
relpecting the mode of government, though they 
wad not been ablolutely explicit: however, they 
icemed to be actuated by the lame common in 
in the tame common caule. 

Such was the reſpect that Chwreas and Sabinus 
had for the virtue and dignity ot Minucianus, that 
as they formerly paid him ail deference upon other 
occatlions, ſo they defired to have his opinion upon 
the preſent buſineſs. Minucianus then enquired of 
Chawreas, what was the word the emperor had given 
him that day? tor the inſults which Caius had of— 
icred him in his office were notorious throughout 
the city. Chærcas took the hint, and relying on the 
honour of Minucianus, replied, “ Whatever the em- 
'* peror's word was, let your's be LIBERTY; andIre- 
turn you a thouland thanks for encouraging me 
to attempt what I had long reſolved. I rejoice to 
ind that we coincide in opinion. My ſingle ſword 
will terve us both: do you lead the way, and be 
allured, that whatever you command ſhall be 
obeyed. To a mind relolved, to a brave ſoul, 
arms are never wanting: it is not the weapon, 
but the will, that does the execution. Time is loſt 
till we are in action; and as to the event, whether 
Litand or tall, I am little tolicitous. My own 
perional ſafety or fortune are no objects, when 
the laws of my country, and the laws and liber- 
ties of 19 many worthy men, are in danger of be- 
ing iwallowed up by this mercileſs tyrant. I hope 
you will not envy Charreas the honour of a part 
at leaſt, if not of ſtriking the blow, in an ex- 
ploit that muſt merit univerſal approbation.” 
Upon this generous declaration, Minucianus em- 
"raced him, wiſhing him ſucceſs in the undertaking, 
and, atter an interchange of mutual aſſurances, they 
parted, It wasrumoured that, to confirm the conſpi- 
rators in their defign, there was a voice heard among 
the people, calling out to Chærcas, as he entered the 
Palace, to go on and proſper in his undertaking. He, 
athrit,tutpectedthat he was betrayed; butafterwards 
round t to be either an animating hint from ſome 
01 tie accomplices, or a declaration from heaven 
il tavour of his deſign. 


here was at this timeaſſembled a number of per- 
tons, of all ranks and degrees, that were well affected 
Lowers the purpole, as ſenators, knights, ſoldiers, 
© e monalty: for it was 9 agreed that 

ther Caius or the commonwealth muſt fall ; 10 that 
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Chreas a ſuſpicion of the ſincerity of his attach- , 


'** ſhame be it ſpoken, through ſloth and cowardice 


5 
we 


a competition prevailed who ſhould do moſt, either 
by word or decd, towards the taving of his country, 
or, which was one and the lame thing, towards the 
deſtruction of Caius : nay, Calliitus himſelf, the 
emperor's freeman and favourite, made one of the 
party. This man had vaſt influence with Caius, 
which he perverted to ſuch a degree, that he was 
equally hated and dreaded: indeed, he behaved him- 
ſelf more like a partner in the government than a 
ſubject. He had amaſled great wealth by corrup- 
tion; notwithſtanding which, he could not think 
himſelf ſafe under a prince of ſo fickle and impla- 
cable a diſpoſition. He was in danger from many 
caules, but more eſpecially tor his wealth, which, in 
thoſe days, was a temptation hardly to be reſiſted. 

Calliſtus finding the lituation of Caius very Preca- 

rious, thought he could not do better than ſecure 
the friendſhip of the next ſucceſſor; and, with that 

view, to ingratiate himielt with Claudius, he went 

over privately to that intereſt, telling hun in con- 

fidence, that Caius had trequently put him on to 

poilon him, but that he had ever found out ſome de- 

vice to evade it. This rather appears to me an in- 

vention of Calliſtus to obtain the tavour of his new 

patron, than a matter of fact; tor it Caius had been 

diſpoſed to murder his uncle, it could not have been 

in the power of Calliſtus to evade it; nor could he 

have elcaped himſelf, it he had been remils 1n the 

execution of the emperor's commands. Claudius, 

however, looked upon him as the inſtrument ot Pro- 

vidence for his deliverance ; 1o that the inſinuation 

ſubſerved his purpole. 


In the mean time, through the deliberation of the Cheres 
confederacy, the main deſign was put off from day impatient 
to day, though much againſt the will of Chæreas, © 
who was ever of opinion, that no opportunity ſhould 
be loſt tor the execution ot 1o neceſſary a purpole. 

Nay, he did not heſitate to declare, that he could not 
have wiſhed for a better time or place, than the ca- 
pitol itſelf, when Caius went up to ſacrifice tor his 
daughter ; or when he ſtood on the battlements of 
his palace, ſcattering his donations among(t the peo- 
ple; or upon any folemnity at his own private cere- 
monies : for Caius ſcemed careleſs, and tree from 
{u{picion ot danger; though molt ot his attendants 
were traitors in their hearts. Chæreas was at length 
lo impatient of theſe delays, that he reproached the 
conlederates with want of activity and reſolution ; 
and declared that, if they perſiſted in making ob- 
{tacles, he would undertake to diſpatch the buſineſs 
himtelt, and be anſwerable for doing it, even with- 
out a weapon. His aſſociates commended his zeal 
for the common caule ; but they were yet tor defer- 
ring the deiign till the celebration of the games in- 
{tituted in honour of Auguſtus, who firſt took the 
his dy power from the people into his own 
ands. 


There was a theatre erected before the palace for 
the Roman nobility, with their families, in the pre- 
lence of the emperor himſelf. As, upon this occa- 
ſion, thouſands of ſpectators crowded into lo narrow 
a compals, it was concluded, that the deſign might 
be executed with thegreateſt eaſe, becauſe the guards 
could not come up in time toa reicve; whereas, upon 
an attempt at a venture, there would be danger of 
miſcarriage, and a tumult inthe city, which, through 
ſearchers and ſoldiers, might expole the party to de- 
tection, and fruſtrate the whole contrivance. 


Chæreas having given his conſent, a reſolution 
was formed to do the deed on the ſirſt day of the ex- He 
hibition of the public ſhews: but fate ſeems to have of Caius 
over-ruled in the cale, and put it off to the third and e Cu- 
laſt day. Indeed it would have been further delay- 5 
ed, if Chæreas had not called his aſſociates together, 
and animated them with a ſpeech to this effect: 
We are here aſſembled in a 1 cauſe, and 
* upon a juſt and honourable deſign, but, to our Chzre:s 


animatcs 
the coulpie 
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“ without advancing one ſtep in the buſineſs. Not 
* only has much time been Joſt, but our lives, li- 
„ berties, and forrunes, are in imminent danger, 
* while Caius rides triumphant. What is the con- 
* ſequence of this puſillanimity, but loſs of liber- 
« ty, and increaſe of ryranny ? Whereas we ſhould 

* attend 
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attend to our own ſecurity in the firſt place, the 
Welfare of the public in the next, and, in fine, 
acquire for ourſclves immortal glory.” 


Having thus ſpoken, he gave them ſome time to 
deliberate ; but finding they food mute, he rejoin- 
ed, “ My brave comrades, wherefore thele delays * 
* Do you not know that the games are upon the 
point of breaking up, and that Caius is going for 
Alexandria, to take the tour of Egypt! Would 
it redound to our honour to part with this Icandal 
to humanity out of our hands, as if we had ſent 
him to proclaim to the world the ſervility of the 
Romans, and to afford occaſion tor lome tree-1p1- 
rited Egyptian to dothat juſtice to mankind, upon 
this bloody thirſty tyrant, which we were afraid to 
do ourſe ves? Away then, my friends, with delt- 
beration: I will affiit the man, and put the point 
to immediate iſſue; nor will I juller mortal to 
contend with me tor the glory of ſo noble an ac- 
tion.“ 
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This zcalous addreſs fired the conſpirators with 
reſolution; and Chereas puton his equeſtrian word, 
and went to the palace as the tribunes uſually did; 
it being his turn that day in courſe, as commanding 
| officer of the guard, to go to the emperor for the 

word. The people were preſſing in great multi— 
| tudes towards the palace, crowding to get places; 

and Caius himlclt ſecmed not a little leaſed with 
| this ſcene of contulion : tor there were no ſeats ict 
apart for ſenators, knights, or other degrees of peo- 
ple, according to their quality, but men, women, 
maiters, and tlaves, were all promicuouſly huddled 
together. 
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This ſolemnity being dedicated to the honour of 
Auguſtus, Caius advanced, and offered up ſacrifice 
to the imperial patron. It 1o happened that, upon 
the {ate of the victim, ſome oi the blood flowing 
out, fell upon the robe of Aiprenas, one of the le- 


nators. Caius {ported at the omen; but it proved 
| fatal to the ſenator, ior he was flain at the ſame 
| time with Caius, It was much noticed, that Caius 
' was in better humour this day than uſual. When 


| the ſacrifice was over; he went with his friends to 
the theatre, which was only a frame of wood-work, 
ſo conſtructed as to be taken to pieces and put toge- 
ther again, as it was annually upon this occalion. 
It had two gates, one towards the open court, and 
the other over againſt the paſſage, for the actors to 
enter without incommoding the audience; and near 
at hand was an orcheitre for the muſicians. 


I: {cription 
ot the thea- 
Te. 


When the multitude had taken their places, and 
Chareas, with the other tribunes, were ſeated near 
Cæſar, upon the right wing of the theatre, Ba- 
thynius, a lenator and military man, in a whiſper, 
aſked Cluvitus, a perion of conſular dignity, who 
lat next to him, it he had heard any news? Upon 
the reply of Cluvitus in the negative, the other 
1ntormed him that the tragedy ot the death of the 
tyrant was to be pertormed that day. Cluvitus, in a 
quotation of a verie out ot Homer's Iliad, cau- 
tioned him to beware that none of the Grecians 
overheard him. The vulgar then proceeded to their 
uiual clamour and outrage, with which Cæſar lcem- 
ed highly delighted. Iwo circumſtances then tol- 
| lowed that had an ominous appearance. One was 
nt the repreſentation of a corrupt judge brought to 
public jullice : the other was the tragedy of Cinyra, 
wherein ſhe and her daughter were {lain with great 
lictitious effuſion of blood. It is laid that this was 
the anniverlary of the day upon which Philip, the 
ton of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, was killed 
by his friend Pauſanius, upon entering the theatre. 
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This being the laſt day ot exhibition, Caius was 
undetermined whether he thould fit it out, or whe- 
ther he ſhould go firſt to the bath, then to dinner, 
and return. Minucianus taking his place near the 
emperor, and oblerving him ditpoſed to move, role 
[rom his leat to encourage him in his reſolution, leſt 
the preſent opportunity ſhould be loſt: but Cains, 
taking him gently by the ſkirt, aſked him, with a 
triendly imile, whither he was going? Upon this Mt- 
nuclanus, with affected revercnceto Cæſar, ſat down; 
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much from perional regard to him, as to their oy 
inte- 
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but, in a ſhort time, from the former apprehenſion, _ 
he role again; and Caius did not oppoſe his exit, 3 
imagining ſome neceſſary buſineſs might call him bir 
alide. Aſprenas, one of the coniederates, then per- a: 
{uaded him to go out, bathe, dine as he was uſed 15 
to do, and ſo return. 4 
Chæreas having by this time placed his aſſociates .,___ e 
in their proper ſtations, and given them their ne- fh me the 
ceſlary inſtructions, was impatient of longer delay. the 
He at firſt reſolved to aſſault him on his teat, tho? . lei 
he knew this could not be done without much del 
bloouſhed both of the ſenatorial and equeltrian ma 
orders, prelerring the deliverance of his country to ava 
the lots of the lives of a tew dignihed individuals, the 
As Chercas was going towards the theatre, word os 
was given in the crowd that Czlar was up, and re. has 
turning to his palace. The conſpirators called to by 
the multitude to make way for the emperor, as if by the 
his order and direction; but, in reality, to afford 110 
them 1cope for the execution ot their deſign. Clau- nac 
dius, the uncle, went firſt; then Marcus Minucianus, felt 
the huſband of his ſiſter, and Valerius Afiaticus, tO | 
perſons whole rank entitled them to precedence. end 
Caius himſelf, with Paulus Aruntius, followed 100 
them. When he entered the palace, he left the or- ma 
dinary way, which Claudius and the reſt had taken \ 
before him, and turned off to a bye-path, leading the 
to the paths, to ſee ſome boys that were ſent him the 
out of Aſia for their ſkill in ſinging hymns, and in giv 
the Pyrric way of dancing. In this paſſage Chæreas . 
met him, and aſked for the word, which being given car 
according to former ridicule and inſult, the tribune ditt 
returned the indignity with a ſtroke of his ſword, ers Fat: 
but the wound was not mortal. Some were of opi- __ T_ 
nion it was contrived by Chzareas, to render his ; or the the 
death more painful by a repetition of ſtrokes ; but «©. ers 
this to me feems improbable, as it was not a buſi— of | 
nels to be protracted. The wound, in ſhort, was TOC 
between the neck and. the ſhoulder, where it {truck wot 
upon a bone that prevented its going farther. He wit 
made no outcry, nor called ro any around him tor me! 
help, conſcious, perhaps, he did not delerve pro- real 
tection, Ie uttered a groan, however, and made 
an attempt to etcape ; but Cornelius Sabinus pre— FF 
vented it by a ſtroke that brought him on his knees, lull 
which being followed by an unanimous outcry of lie 
** Down with him, ditpatch him,” they tell upon dur 
him together, and executed their purpoſe. It is Bal 
laid that Aquila gave him the finiſhing ſtroke, but fo 
the generality of the people atcribed the glory ot the uM 
action to Chareas. Though many concurred in it, Ct.z--» OL 
he was the original propoter, and moſt eſſentially princi?! \ 
conducive to the execution of it. He formed and %".... rep 
united the contederacy, animated and ſupported his C det! 
aſſociates, and, when it came to the decilive point, app 
{truck the firit blow, and, by his perſonal bravery, In 
laid the pride of this haughty tyrant in the duſt. nt 
So that this laudable exploit muit be attributed to con 
the virtue and reſolution of Chæœreas. Thus tell ret! 
the emperor Caius, by many hands, and by man 3 
wounds. var 
Chæreas and his aſſociates were not a little em- ang 
barraſſed as to the manner of getting off after the ms 
accompliſhment of their deſign. They had to con- ek 
tend with the outrage of a wild and ſeditious mul- Ca 
titude, and the fury and revenge of the ſoldiery for Fal 
the death of their prince. The avenues were narrow — 
where the fact was committed, and filled with guards the 
then upon duty. Finding it impoſſible to return clat 
the way they came, they ſtruck off to the palace of hn 
Germanicus, the tather of Caius, whom they had pk 
lately ſlaughtered. Theſe apartments bordered on! 5 
the palace royal; and the whole pile is as uniform Ng 
as the efforts of the ſeveral emperors, from time to por 
time, could make it. Being now treed from the . 
rabble, they were ſecure, fo long at leatt as the death 04 
of Cæſar could be concealed. inte 
The German body guards, known by the name put 
of the Celtic Legion, were the firſt that got intel- 3 
ligence of it. Theſe were men naturally fierce and {we 
choleric, in common with other barbarians, without hin 
any degree of reaſon or reflection. They were en- ing 
raged at the news of the emperor's death, not 0 trer 
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intereſt; for he had been bountiful to them, and 
conciliated their attachment by force of frequent 
donations. This corps, under the command ot Sa- 
binus, (originzlly a gladiator, and preterred merely 
on account of his bodily ſtrength,) marched, with 
drawn ſwords, from houle to houte, in queſt of the 
murderers of Caius. "The firſt man they met was 
Aſprenas, whole robe was ſtained with the blood ot 
the emperor z a molt unfortunate token tor him, as 
they immediately cut him to pieces, 1 he next they 
leized was Norbanus, a man of the firit rank, and 
deſcended from 1lome of the molt eminent com- 
manders. Finding the dignity of his extraction 
1vailed nothing with thole barbarians, he dilarmed 


3 9 — at 


3 _ 


of extraordinary trength and courage, would not 
have fallen unrevenged, had he not been oppreſſed 
by numbers. The third that fell into the hands of 
theſe Germans was Antcius, Who was drawn out 
from curiolity to lee the dead body of Caius, as he 
had baniſhed his father of the tame name with him- 
elf, and afterwards put him to death. Anteius came 
to gratify himſelf with this ſpectacle; but, as he was 
endeavouring to avoid the tumult, the Germans 
tound him out, and involved him in the common 
maſtacre. This was the fate of theſe unhappy men. 


When the news of Cæſar's death was brought to 
the theatre, the multitude were aſtoniſhed, though 
they could not believe it; for, though it would have 
given them pleaſure, they were teartul of dilappoint- 
ment, and therefore would not entertain an hope pre- 
cariouſly founded. There were others who greatly 
diitruſted it, becauſe they were unwilling that 10 
fatal an accident ſhould betall Caius. Thele, tor the 
moſt part, were women, children, ſlaves, and lomeot 
e theſoldiery, who, taking adouble advantageot their 
ſervices, both by pay anc 1 as the miniſters 
of pride and tyranny, aſſiſted in the perlecution ot 
good men, and became ſharers in the booty. The 
wornen, children, and common people were cajoled 
with ſpectacles, drolls, prizes, and other amute- 
ments, under pretext of making them ealy, but, in 
reality, to gratify the vanity ot the oppreſſor. 


Bondmen, who were indulged in the licence of in- 
ſulting their patrons, under the lanction of Caius, 
allo lamented his death, as they found no difficulty, 
during his reign, of making good any acculation a- 
gainſt them, and were aſſured ot advantage in dif- 
covering where their maſters money was depoſited, 
ſince the law entitled the informer to one eighth part 
ot the value of the confiſcation. 
With reſpect to perſons ot condition, towhom the 
report might appear credible, as either privy to the 
delign, or well-wiſhers to it, they were lo far from 
appearing to rejoice at it, that they affected ablolute 
1Snorance of it. T hole, indeed, who were deepeſt 
in the conſpiracy. diſclaimed all knowledge of it, 
conicious that death, without mercy, would be the 
reiuit ot the thghtett ſuſpicion. 
Ihe Qforvy, in the mean time, was repreſented in 
various lights. Scone had it that Caius was wounded, 
and under the care of the faculty. It was by no 
means prudent for people, under thelecircumitances, 
to declare themſelves one way or the other; for 
either the authors of the report were partizans of 
Caius, and conſequently under a ſuſpicion of par- 
tiality on that hand, or, if they were enemies, it 
was dangerous to publiſh ill news. There ſtarted, at 
theſametime, another report, that alarmed the higher 
claſs more than all the reſt. This was that Cæſar, 
2 receiving of his wounds, ran into the market- 
Place, and, without ſtaying to be dreſſed, all bloody 
as he was, made his appeal, by way of declamation, 
to the people. This variety and uncertainty of re- 
ports put people in general upon their guard; but 
they durſt not ſtir for fear of calumny and miſcon- 
Itruction for the point was not jo much what they 


intended, as the face the judges and informers would 
put upon it. 


In this diſtracted ſtate of affairs the Germans, 
word in hand, beſet the theatre; every man giving 
himſelf up for loſt upon the light of them, expect. 
ing nothing but immediate death. While they ſtood 
n anxious ſuſpence, whether to go or 
O. 26. 


the firlt man that aſſaulted him; and being a perlon 
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ſtay, as there was danger both ways, the ſoldiers 
breaking in upon them, put the whole theatre into 
an alarm; and the people, with ſupplications, depre- 
cations, and proteſtations, accompanied with tears, 
groans, and invocations upon all the gods, atteſted 
their innocence. This dilmal ſpectacle drew com- 
paſſion trom the obdurate hearts even of the Ger- 
mans themſelves, and put a ilop to the further pro- 
oreis ot their tury, and cauſed them, in ſome mea- 
lure, to repent ot their inhumanity in the maſſacre of 
Alprenas, and his companions, and carrying theif 
heads up and down by way of oftentation, till, in 
the end, they were depoſited upon the altar. What 
could be more aflicting to their friends, conſidering 
the dignity ot their characters, and the inſolent 
barbarity of their triumph, than this horrid action? 
Indeed, the greateit enemies that Caius lett behind 
him could not now rejoice at his death, from the 
danger they were in of ſharing his fate. 

While things were in this contuſion, one Arun- 
cius, a public crycr, a man of property, and of 
great credit and influence with the people, came 
to the theatre, dreiled in deep mourning like a 
ſenator of Rome, and, with all the formalitics of 
lorrow and lamentation, that were cuſtomary upon 
the loſs oi the neareſt relations, made proclamation 
of the death of Cariar. Upon this the Germans 
relented, and the officer commanded the ſoldiers to 
put up their ſwords, 1o that the uproar entirely 
ccaſed. Vo this the people that were pent up in 
the theatre ſolely owed their lives, as did all thoſe 
in general that might have fallen into the hands 
of the Germans; tor ſo long as they could have 
flattered themſelves with any hope of the em- 
peror's being alive, they would have proceeded in 
their outrage, They had ſo great an allection for 
Caius, that they would have redeemed his lite even 
with the lots of their own, and without any regard 
to the diſtracted ſtate of the commonwealth. But 
now, upon the certainty of the event, the delire 
of revenge cealed of itſelf, as there could be no 
longer any occaſion for conterring obligations on 
one ſide, or returning acknowledgements on the 
other. Beſides, they had apprehenſion from the 
power of the 1cnate, it the democratical form of 
government ſhould be revived. Thus was the rage 
of the Celtic legion appeaſed. 

Chæreas, inthe mean time, being very anxious leſt 
Minucianus ſhould fall into the hands of the Ger— 
mans, enquired of as many of the {oldiers as he 
could truſt, one by one, it they could give any 
account of him, recommending him, with earneſt 
intreaties, to their eſpecial care and protection. By 
this means he had an interview with Clemens and 
Minucianus; the latter of whom told him, that he 
could not but infinitely honour him tor ſo noble a 
reſolution; and that he would take upon himſelf 
to return him thanks in the name of the common - 
wealth, for ſo public a ſervice, as well for his con- 
duct in the undertaking, as his courage in the exe- 
cution of it. This, he oblerved, might lerve to ſhew 
the tate of tyranny, which ſeldom fails, after the 
ſhort-lived plealure of lawleſs uſurpation, to termi- 
nate in an untimely death, or ſuch a concluſion as 
expoſes the oppreſſor to an univerſal odium. This 
was the caſe of Czlar, who laid the foundation of 
this conſpiracy by a violation of the laws of his 
country, and acts of intolerable inſolence and in- 
juſtice towards the very beſt of his ſubjects, who, 
upon theſe provocations, became his enemies, and 
then the inſtruments of his deſtruction: but it muſt 
be allowed, on all hands, that he was the author and 
firſt moving cauſe of his own ruin. The guards be- 
ing now withdrawn, the people in the theatre were 
all riſing to ſhift for themſelves. The occaſion of 
it was this. Arcyon, a phyſician, was called awa 
to attend ſome wounded men, and diſpatched ſe- 
veral about him, under pretence of going for reme- 
dies, but, in truth, to *. them from danger. 

The ſenate, in the mean time, met in the palace, 


where the multitude 2 in upon them in 
throngs, to demand juſtice for the murder of the 
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emperor z bur the ſenate, from prudential motives, 
held fair with them in appearance. While the rab- 
ble were in queſt of the aſſaſſins, Valerius Aſiaticus, 
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a man of conſular dignity, in the midſt of theſe 


clamorous outcrics, to know what was become of 


the murderers of Caius, exclaimed, ** Would 1 had 
been the man,” and ſo departed. 


The ſenate then proceeded to a decree in condem- 
nation of Caius; and paſſed an order for both people 
and ſoldiers to depart quietly to their own habita- 
tions and quarters, with promiſes ot certain exemp- 
tions and privileges to the one, and of rewards and 
gracuities to the other, it they demeaned themſelves 
pcaceably as they ought to do. By this means there 
was a ſcaſonable ſtep put to the uproar, which other- 
wile might have broken out into treſh tumults, ſa- 
crilegious violences, rapine, and all manner of con- 
fuſion. The whole bench of ſenators being now 

„ and thoſe eſpecially that were of the plot, 
44. a began to deliberate on aſſuming the power them: 
change of ſelves; and re-eſtabliſhing the democratic form of 
gorerament government. 


CHAP. H. 


The ſenators and ſoldiers divided about the form of 
government. The latter are for monarchy, and de. 
clare Claudius emperor. Oration of Saturnius againſt 
tyranny. Chareas goes to the conſuls for the word. 
T hey give him LIBERTY. The wife and daughters of 
Caius put to death by Julius Lupus. Cheratter of 
Caius. Charatter of Claudius. Gratus puts Claudius 
into Poſſcf/ion of the empire. His intereſt eſpouſed by 

por, punks Diſputes jtill prevail between the ſenate 


and common people. 


HILE the ſenate were debating on one hand, 
the ſoldiers were deliberating in a council of 
e, war on the other, upon the grand point in diſpute, 
of govern. Whether a popular or imperial government ſhould 
ment, now take place. The latrer came at length to theſe 
reſolutions: that a democracy was incapable of con- 
ducting the weighty affairs of ſtate: that, if it ſhould 
be ſet up, it would not redound to their intereſt : 
that if any of thoſe, already in adminiſtration, ſhould 
obtain the ſupreme power, it would tend to their 
diſadvantage, unleſs they afforded him their coun- 
tenance and protection: and that, therefore, in the 
preſent unſettled condition'ot things, it would be 
molt expedient to chule Claudius emperor, being 
the ts 6 of the deceaſed, and much ſuperior, as to 
birth, qualities, and education, to any of thole who 
were aſſembled in ſenate; not doubting but hewould 
reward thoſe according to their de ſerts, who had pro- 
moted his advancement. This being the ſenſe of the 
whole council, Claudius was immediately brought 
trom his houle by the ſoldiers, and declared emperor. 
The news of this event being carried to the ſenate- 
houſe, Anus Sentius Saturninus, finding matters 
come to a crilis, roſe, and delivered his ſentiments, 
upon the important occaſion, in terms worthy of an 
uy and a patriot, This was the tenor of his 
{Þeech : 
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thc tentalors 
and foldict 


Who would have thought, my noble country- 
men and tcllow-citizens, after ſo long an inter- 
" tavour 9 © ruption of our natural freedom, that we ſhould 
ne, © ever have lived to draw one breath of liberty after 
2 it! and yet, through the goodneſs of the Divine 
Providence, in whole power it is to give, or to 
rake, we are at this very day and hour, freemen, 
in lome degree, once again. How long it will laſt 
* we know not: 


Or tion of 
\ 101M 171. 


* But let the event be what it will, 
«© A comfort ſhort is yet a comfort ſtill. 


Shall we account it as nothing for a freeman to 
live tree in a tree country, and to have ſome reliſh 
of the ſweets of our ancient hberties in the 
gouriſhing condition of our once free common- 
wealth, even though we were to enjoy the ſatiſ- 
** 1:action of it but tor one ſingle hour? I can ſay 
little, it is true, to rhe liberty of former times, 
* before t came into the world; bur I have a great 
** delire, I mult confels, for the preſerving and im- 
* proving of that liberty which we enjoy at preſent. 
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I cannot but eſteem thoſe men to have been ex. 
* ceedingly happy, whole lot it was to fall in an 
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'rience, It confounds the order of government, 
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But the tyrant Caius, who hath this day received 
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ke to debate, and to like or diſlike at pleaſure, with- 
out any ſuperior power over our heads to con- 


age that aſſerted the common liberty of mankind 
and the ſtudy of virtue. But the pèrſons of all 
others, that, in my opinion, deſerve moſt to be 
honoured, next to the immortal gods themſelves 
are thole heroic ſpirits that have had the courage 
to give us yet ſome taſte of it, how late ſoever 
even in this abandoned ſtate of the world; a ble. 
ling which I tervently wiſh may be perpetuated, 
As to what concerns ourſelves, one day's experi- 
ence 1s abundantly ſufficient tor our comfort and 
inſtruction, both young and old, Thoſe that are 
in years will leave the world with leſs regret, 
when they ſhall better underſtand the advantages 
that attend liberty; and tor thoſe that are grow- 
ing up, the very example will inflame them with 
a virtuous emulation of treading in the ſteps of 
their famous anceſtors. Virtue, in ſhort, is the 
main buſineſs of human lite, and fo it ought to 
be; for, in truth, virtue is liberty itſelf, that is to 
ſay, the liberty of the mind, whatever becomes 
of the body. Now I do not take upon me all 
this while to ſpeak of things before my time, any 
further than upon the grounds of tradition; but 
when I come to the ſubject of tyranny, and the 
calamitous conſequences that attend it, I ſhall ſay 
no more upon that topic than I can make good 
from what I have ſeen and felt, and upon the in. 
fallible certainty of woeful and miſerable expe- 


and of all civil communities. Great minds, ge- 
nerous diſpoſitions, and glorious actions, are diſ- 
countenanced and ſuppreſſed. It makes mens 
fouls as ſervile as their bodies, quenches all ho- 
nourable emulations, and accommodates all rules 
of law and equity, by fear and flattery, to the 
arbitrary caprice of ambitious and fantaſtical 

rinces. If we look back to the uſurpation of 
Faliue Cæſar upon the power of the people, and 
the trampling of their laws, liberties, and govern- 
ment under foot, in the erecting of a tyrannical 
monarchy upon the ruins ot the commonwealth, 
and all this only to gratity ambition, what a train 
of miſeries has that inſatiable affectation of domi- 
nion drawn after it, both upon the government 
and the nation? What has the tuccefſion been, 
but a kind of violent competition, betwixt the 
predeceſſor and the ſucceſſor, who ſhould do molt 
miſchief, either in the ſubverting of the laws, or 
depopulating of the city, by the ſuppreſſing of 
all men of honour and virtue in it, and by all 
lorts of perſecution, even to the degree of death 
itſelf? for they could not be ſafe but in the hands 
of wicked inſtruments, that had abandoned them- 
ſelves to all forts of iniquity, without either 
{ſhame or conſcience. There was not one individual 
in the number of theſe imperious maſters, that had 
not acted the part of a moſt barbarous oppreſſor. 


his fate, perhaps has outdone all the reſt in the 
licentious rage of a brutal and an ungovern- 
able fury; ſparing neither citizens, friends, or 
relations, in a defiance, at the ſame time, both of 
humanity and juſtice, and of all the laws both of 
God and man. It is. not enough for tyrants to 
give themſelves up to their vanity, and their plea- 
lures, rapines, adulteries, and extravagant appe- 
tites, (for theſe areonly human frailries, ) but their 
ſatis faction lies in the diabolical practices of root- 
ing out whole families, and involving children 
and infants in their father's quarrel. Being con- 
ſcious, to themſelves, of the indignities they mul- 
tiply upon their ſubjects, they find no ſecurity at 
laſt, but in the deaths of thoſe they have wronged, 
and in the ſeaſonable removal of them out ot the 
way. But ſince ſo it is, that we have now ſhaken 
off the yoke, and recovered the poſſeſſion ot our 
primitive freedom, all that we have to do for the 
preſerving of unity among ourſelves, and pro- 
viding tor our future ſafety, is to join in repatring 
the ruins of our ancient glory, and reſtoring the 
commonwealth to its original ſtate of union an 
integrity. We are now at liberty to propoſe an 
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e troul, and call us to an account. For what was 
« it that gave birth and growth to the unbounded 
« yrogrels of the late tyranny, but the © ull patience 
« of a beſotted people, that had not ſpirit to make 
„head againſt it? Men that were flaves to their 
pleaſures, and men that otherwiſe acted and lived 
« like ſlaves, were the people that, chuſing rather 
& to lead a mean inglorious lite, than venture an 
« honourable death, caſt the city into thoſe inlup- 
„portable mileries, of which we ourſelves have 
e heen.both ear and eyc- witneſſes. But let me re- 
e commend it to you, in the firſt place, to do right 
© to Chwereas, in conterring upon him the honours 
{© he delerves, for ridding the world, and the com- 
© monwealth, of this abominable monſter. * For it 
© was his countel, and his hand, by the impulſe or 
« 4 Divine -aſliitance, that wrought our liberty; 
& nd it is but reaſonable that he that procured us 
& our freedom with the hazard of his lite, ſhould 
receive acknowledgements and rewards from the 
* perſons he redeemed, anſwerable to the nature of 
* the obligation, It is the part and duty ot an ho- 
* nett man to be thankful to his benetactor, eſpe- 
% cially to ſuch a benefactor as this, who has in- 
© yolved us all in one common debt. The action 
© of Brutus and Caſſius upon Julius Caziar was 
great and glorious ; but Chzreas, over and above 


the emulation of their bravery, hath, in tins re- 
e ſpe, gone much beyond it. Their exploit was 
© 


tollowed with a civil war, that ran through and 
* ravaged the whole Roman __ ; but Chærcas 
© cut olf the tyranny itſelt, together with the tyrant, 
* and delivered the whole world at one blow.” 


This fpeech of Saturninus obtained the approba- 
tion of the whole body of the ſenate: but he was ſo 
intent upon the point under immediate conſidera- 
tion, that he forgot he had, at that very time, a ring 
upon his finger, with a head ot Caius engraved upon 
it. Prebellius Maximus obſerving it, roſe up hal- 
tily, and took it off his finger; and it was ordered 
to be broken. 


As night approached, Chwtreas went to the con- 
ſuls tor the watch- word, and they gavehim LIBERTY. 
The face of things were ſo ſtrangely changed on a 
{udden as appeared almoſt incredible, this being the 
firit act of authority in which the ſenate had appear- 
ed ſince the time they were depoſed; tor the ſol- 
diers had their orders from the contuls till the Cæ- 
ars took it out of their hands. Chareas, upon re- 
(civing the word, delivered it, ot couric, to the 
troops which elpouled the caule of the ſenate ; that 
„to four companies, which ſtood well affected to 
awful government, and declared themſelves againſt 
the uſurpation. Thele men went away with their 
officers, and ſoon after them the people, rejoicing 
at the thought of the preſent change, and hoping 
that the ancient glory of the commonwealth was 
about to be reſtored, while, with ſhouts and accla- 
mations, they hailed Chxreas as their deliverer. 


Chæreas, apprehending it might be dangerous, 


after the death of Caius, to ſuffer his wife anddaugh- 
ters to 1urvive him, lent jqulius 1 . one of the 
' Iribunes, with a command to ki 


| them; chu- 
lng him the rather for that commiſſion, both as the 
kintman of Clemens, and as it ſeemed proper for a 
man who was ſo deep in the conſpiracy to have his 
Part in the Execution. But leveral of the confede- 
rates were of opinion, that it was an unmanly ac- 
tion to commit ſo barbarous an outrage upon the 
perlonot a woman, as ſhe had no concern in the exe- 
cravle cruelties perpetrated on the flower of the no- 
bility, which was the ſole effect of her huſband's 
maltignity. Others imputed his horrid deeds to her 
ſuggeſtion, and the adminiſtration of a potion that 
turned his brain, and from thence conſidered her as 
ne principal cauſe of the ruin of the ſtate. The 
acer opinion prevailing, Julius Lupus haſtened to 
te execution of his commiſſion, in order to demon- 


Ke . . XY 
ſtrate his zealous attachment to rhe intereſt of his 
country. 


When he came into the palace, he found Ceconia 
bonched upon the ground with her daughters by the 
ody of her huſband, beſmeared with the blood of 
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his wounds, and, in bittereſt accents, exclaiming 
againſt Caius for not attending to the advice of ſo 
affectionate a wite, who had repeatedly told him 
what would be the conlequences of his wild pro- 
Thele words were taken in a different 
ſenſe, eftecmed equally ambiguous by thole that 
heard them, and are ſtill interpreted according to 


'T holc 


ccedings. 


the various inclinations ot various people. 
who took them in a more tavourable ſenſe, intima- 
ted that ſhe advited him to reſtrain his outrageous 
tury, and keep himiclt within the bounds of mo— 
deration; aſſuring him that, if he perſiſted in theſe 
acts of cruelty and opprefiton, he would incur the 
the hatred of his people, and draw the blood of his 
lubjects on his own head. Thoſe who put another 
conſtruction upon them, inſinuated, that the preſſed 
him to contult his own ſecurity in due time, and rid 
himſelf ot all {ulpected perſons, ſince, where the life 
of a prince was at ſtake, a juſt ground of ſuſpicion 
would have been ſufficient to proceed upon. Thus 
was the matter differently interpreted. 

Lupus approaching Ceconia, who was bewailing 
her torlorn condition in all the bitterneſs ot anguith 
and diftrets, ſhe intreated him, with rears and la- 
mentations, to draw near, and behold the horrid 
ſpectacle ot her mangled huſband. But reading his 
deſign in his countenance then, and aflured of it 
from his words, atter a ſhort ejaculation, the pre- 
ſented her bare throat to the execution, preſſing him 
to diſpatch what he had undertaken, and finith the 


tragedy his companions had begun. She encountered P 
the ſtroke with wonderful conitancy of mind; and 


dies with 
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her daughters died by the fame hand with her; grcat tete: 


and the tidings were lent to Chæercas as ſoon ag lation. 


the buſineſs was accompliſhed. 


This was the end of Caius, after he had reigned character 


four years within tour months. 
ſavage, malicious diſpoſition, even ina private ſtate; 
ſenſual in his appetite, a patron of calumniators and 
intormers, timid in cales ot danger, and conle- 
quently bloody in his revenge. He enjoined exorbi- 
tant power to opprets the innocent, and make way 
to conhications and torteitures by rapine and mur- 
der. He was charmed with the ſervile adulations of 
the common people ; nor would any thing ſhort of 
temples and altars ſatisfy his trantic ambition. He 
was neither reſtrained by law or virtuc ; nor would 
{pare the beſt friend upon the leaſt pique, or a ſup- 
poſed cauſe for revenge. He was an enemy to all 
gogd men; impatient of contradiction ; nor would 
bear reproof even in the caſe of inceſt with his own 
ſiſter. This, indeed, was a vice ſo abominable, in 
thoſe days, that it was ſcarcely credible, and ſuch a 
ſcandal as had not To much as been heard of among 
them for many ages. It does not appear that he ever 
did, or ſo much as attempted, one action truly mag- 
nificent and royal for the honour of the empire, or 
the common good of mankind, excepting the har- 
bours and ſtore-houſes he built about Rhegium, 
near Sicily, for the convenience of the ſhips thar 
brought corn out of Egypt. This deſign was laud- 
able, though it was not brought to perfection, 
partly through the inactivity and neglect of his 
agents, and partly through the inſtability of his own 
temper; for his mind was diverted by unprofitable 


purſuits; and he thought his money better employed 


upon his own private pleaſures, than upon thoſe un- 
dertakings that mizht conduce to the honour or in- 
tereſt in the ſtate. He was an excellent orator, and 
agreat proficient inthe Latin and Greek languages; 
had a wonderful preſence of mind, and an admirable 
faculty in ſpeaking extempore; to which was added 
a peculiar talent for gaining upon the judgment, as 
well as affections, of mankind in affairsof thegreateſt 
moment. Being trained up in the emulation both 
of his father Germanicus, and his uncle Tiberius, 
his predeceſſor, two perſons ſo illuſtrious for their 
literary accompliſhments, he ſeems to have made it 
a point of honour not to degenerate from the dig - 
nity either of his birth or education. Bur what a- 
vails a virtuous education, unleſs its influence is dif- 
fuſed throughout life? What a train of ill conſe- 
quences enlue when it is perverted to ignoble pur- 
poſes! How hard a taſk it is for men poſſeſſed of 
power, and, in ſome degree, above law, to act vir- 

tuoully 


He was a man of a f Cee. 
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tuoulſly for virtuc's fake! At his firſt entrance on 
the goverument, he made an excellent choice of men 
of Integrity and abilities lor his friends and mini— 
ſters, by which he gained a deſerved reputation with 
the people. But in a ſhort time he took another 
bias, turned them off with inlolence and ſcorn, and, 
by intolerable provocations, forced his {ubjects to 
thoſe outrageous extremities of deſpair and revenge, 
that afterwards brought on his own deſtruction. 


Claudius, as before obſerved, hearing of the 
death of Caius, and the tumult occalioned by 1t, 
berook himſelf to an oblcure retreat; though he 
had no rcaton to apprehend danger, unleſs it might 
ariſe from the dignity of his birth. In private life 
rr ena, he conducted himielt with moderation, and jeemed 
content with his fortune, applying himſelf to lite- 
rature, eſpecially the cultivation or the Greek lan- 
guage, and avoiding, as much as poſſible, ſcenes 
ot hurry and contuſion. 


TCT1Ii CS. 


r: erte of 
Clnodius. 


The multitude were now in a ſtate of diſtraction; 
the palace thronged with loidters, hurrying from one 
part to another in furious conſternation; and the 
common people running from place to place at a 
venture, without any regard to the order or autho- 
rity of government; ſo that the guards, being men 
of the beſt credit among the ſoldiers, in this tumul- 
tuous confuſion, began to deliberare on the moſt 
expedient mealures ot proceeding. They were not 
io much troubled at the death ot the emperor, who 
they thought ſuffered according to his deſert, as at 
the difficulty of ſettling their own affairs. Indeed, 
the rage of the Germans againſt the aſſaſſins, rather 
proceeded from a regard to private intereſt than 
good will to the public. Theſe circumſtances 
weighed together, increaled the apprehenſions of 

1 Claudius, eipecially when he beheld the heads of 

Close, Alprenas and his companions, that were carried up 

by Graus. and down in triumph. Having concealed himſelt 

in a dark retreat, Gratus, one ot the emperor's 

guards, eſpied him in a corner; but not being able 

to identity his perſon, advanced towards him (though 

the other requeſted] him to retire, ) and, upon draw- 

ing near, finding he knew him, he called aloud to 

thoſe that followed him, „ This is Germanicus ; 

and no man fitter to fill up the vacancy of the em- 

pire.” U pon theſe words the {oldies were ready to 

lay hold of him; and Claudius, tor icar they thould 

put him to death tor the lake of Caius, carneſtly 

intreated them to ſpare him, lolemaly proteſting his 

innocence of the whole matter. Gratus, upon this, 

took him by the right hand, aſiumed a pleaſing 

countenance, and deſired him not to entertain the 

eaſt apprehenſion for his ſafety, But rather diſpoſe 

his mind for receiving the empire, which the gods, 

he ſaid, had taken from Calus, and now oſtered to 

Claudius by the hands of Grarus, for the relief 

and preſervation of mankind, who had been long 

groaning under the weight of numerous oppreſſions. 

He added, . Riſe therefore, and take poſſeſſion of 

*[atus puts the throne of your anceſtors.” They then took 

him up and carried him, as, through the effect of 

porn the furprize, between joy and apprehenſion, he was 
mice, hardly able to ſtand. 


During theſe tranſactions between Gratus and 
Claudius, the guards gathered about che former in 
great numbers, lamenting the tate of the innocent 
Claudius, whom they imagined to be carrying to 
execution, while others. were for appealing to the 
conſuls. As the ſoldiers crowded in more and more, 
the people, that had no arms, conſulted their ſafety, 
and departed different ways. This put a ſtop to the 
progreſs of Claudius; for he was not in a condi- 
tion to walk; and his bearers had withdrawn them- 
{elves for tear of ſharing his expected fate. The 
military corps being now poſſeſſed of the palace, 
rheir numbers increaſing, and having none to op- 
pole them, took into con ſideration, at this juncture, 

Thefo!4iers in What manner they ſhould proceed in order to 
ae «nan fettle the commonwealth. They rejoiced at the pre- 
©... ſence of Claudius, and were unanimous for ad- 
vancing him to the empire; partly in honour to his 
brother Germanicus, whole memory was held in 
univerial eſteem, and partly to exclude ambitious 
pretenders from among the ſenators, who, having 


a. 
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heretofore embroiled the ſtate, would probably do | 
as much miſchief if they had it in their power, 
They looked upon the republican form of govern. 
ment as loſt beyond recovery; and therefore, ſince 
an emperor was of neceſſity to be choten, they in- 
ferred the expediency of taking the utmoſt care that 
no perion ſhould be advanced to that dignity with- 
out owing his preferment to them. From this con- 
ſideration they concluded that they could not do 
better than make choice of Claudius, and by that 
means engroſs the merit of the obligation entirely 
to themſelves. The whole body of the ſoldiery were 
lo well ſatisfied with this mode of reaſoning, that 
upon conterring with one another, they all joined in 
the ſame reſolution; ſo that taking up Claudius 
they carried him away to the camp, there to finiſh 22 
what they had begun; and he was attended by the ww... 

whole army as his guards. 


In the mean time there fell out a miſunderſtanding 
between the ſenate and the populace. The former 
were for re-eſtabliſhing the commonwealth in all 
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its ancient glory, and vindicating their authority 8 
from tyrannical uſurpations. The latter, envious The fore 15 
| 


of the power of the lenate, defired nothing more , 
than an imperial check upon their pride and avarice, * — FI * 
and a ſccure appeal for themſelves to an higher Rs 
court from republican oppreſſions: ſo that the peo- pretenſions 1 
— were overjoyed at the elevation of Claudius; — 
10pIng that, under his protection, they might be pre- ET ut 
ſer ved from civil wars, and the renewal of thoſe hor- 

rid ſcenes that took place during the conteſt be- 


tween Pompey and Cæſar. his 

The lenate were no ſooner informed of the ſol- The rus pd 
diers conducting Claudius to the army, than they = r 
diſpatched a certain number of choſen men of their d * 
own order, with inſtructions to admoniſh him“ not aff 
to attempt to aſſume the government to himſelf by 8 
violence, but rather content himſelf in the ſtation . 
of one of the ſenators, and leave the care ot the Ig 
public to that body who were qualified by the laws we 
to manage by themſelves, and, by their direction, FAS 
all the offices of adminiltration.” They then re- hi. 
minded him how tyrannically the people had been * 
treated by former emperors, and particularly by E 
Caius; and alſo of the danger in which himſelf ſtood the 
from the wanton cruelty of that tyrant. They eng 
then aſſured him, that, it he would ſubmit to the diu 
ſenate, and re- adopt his former principles, he ſhould ing 
be crowned with honour by a free and powerful 8 ſen 
people, and gain the reputation of a wiſe and good gives the Was 
man, by contenting himſelf to take his lot in the nate hi was 
courle oft things in this world, whether it be higher 1 len; 
or lower, as Providence ſhould appoint : but that, ate of the 


it he was determined to follow the example of the 1 


late emperor, they muſt certainly oppoſe him in his thit 
deſign, as they wanted neither ſoldiers or arms, mol 
nor any other neceſſaries for ſuch an undertaking; arm 
and that, atter all, their dependence was upon the upo 
juſtice and power of the gods in favour of ſo righ- and 
teous a cauſe as the defence of their country. dan 
When the deputies, Veranius and Brouchus, who 1 , 
were both tribunes of the people, had acquitted the: 
themſelves of their commiſſion to Claudius in words 10 0 
to this effect, they caſt themſelves at his feet, with . 
the moſt earneſt ſupplications to avoid any pro- | who 
ceeding thar had a tendency to bring the people poſe 
into a civil war. But finding him beſet with the fore 
ſoldiers, and that the power of the conſuls was far renc 
interior to that of the army, they briefly added this vo, 
requeſt, that if he was reſolved upon the ſove- and 
reignty, he would rather accept it from the ſenate, to g 
and take it upon him without violence; as it would 
be much more auſpicious to receive it with the "= 
good - will of the people, than to take it from them pola 
| by force. They concluded with obſerving, that, if othe 
he received the ſovereignty from the hands ot the bee. prey 
ſenate, it would indicate a diſpoſition to govern the 
with that mildneſs and ſerenity that ſhould be the lugg 


| characteriſtic of royalty: but that, if he refuſed to | ng t 
accept it from them, it would indicate a deſign 0! addr 
his wiſhing to tyrannize over the people, inſtead © 4 Na 
governing them in a manner conſiſtent with the „ loi 

| principles of a prudent man, and a good ſovereign. 1 ch. 
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CHAP. II. 


* 


to the imperial dignity. Upon a report 9 han 
that Caius cvas not dead, is diſpoſed to decline all pre- 
tenſions. Artful proceedings of Agrippa. Claudius 
puts the ſoldiers to their oath of allegiance. The ſol- 
diers are vociferaus to the ſenate for an emperor. 


Claudias, at 19e 1 7 ance of Agrippa, aſſerts his claim 


him. Chereas and Lupus put to death : The former 
dies bravely, the latter ignobly. Claudius Pardons 
Sabinus, and he lays violent hands on bimſelf. 


haughty diſpoſition of the ſenate, gave their 
deputies as courteous an anſwer, tor the preſent, as 
he could diſcreetly do, without Jaying himielt at 
their mercy. But, through the advice and impor- 
tunity of the ſoldiery, the inſtigation of Agrippa, 
Cl1dinsaſ- and their promiſes to ſtand by him in aſſerting his 
fer his pretenſions, he was prevailed upon not to decline 
5 . claim to the dignity which they had conferred 


fue. upon him. 


When Agrippa had decently diſpoſed of the re- 
mains of the late emperor Caius, to whom he owed 
his crown, and put every thing in as good «rder as 
circumſtances would admit, he went to his guards, 
and gave it out that Caius was not dead, but deſpe- 
rately wounded, and that therefore he had lent for 
aſſiſtance to him. Being intormed ſoon after, that 
Claudius was taken up and carried away by the 
ſoldicrs, Agrippa immediately preſſed after him 
through the crowd, and, with much difficulty, 
found him out, involved in the utmoſt perplexity, 
and juſt upon the point of delivering up all to the 
ſenate: but Agrippa encouraged him to perſiſt in 
his reſolution ot maintaining his right. 


Being ſoon after this invited to take his place in 
the ſenate, he attended in molt ſuperb attire, and 
enquired of the bench, what was become of Clau- 
dius? They related to him every particular concern- 
ing him, and then required his opinion of the pre- 
lern lent ſtare of things. Agrippa replied, ** that there 
tene was nothing dear to him, in this world, that he 
e was not ready to ſacrifice to the honour of the 
the preſent TENATE 3, and yet he could wiſh that people would ra- 
bot ther attend to the ſubſtanſtial good and ſervice ot 
een, the commonwealth, than the ſpeaking of pleaſing 

things to tickle the cars of the vulgar; as it was 
moſt certain, that, without a competent proviſion of 
arms, men, and money, tor a foundation to proceed 
upon, it would be fruitleſs to contend tor dominion 
and power.” They replied, “ that they had abun- 
dance of the articles he mentioned; and that, as to 
:umbers, they had ſlaves enough to execute their 
purpole, who would be glad of their freedom for 
their wages.” Agrippa rejoined, with all deference 
to their ſage opinions, & that the partizans of Clau- 
dius were veterans in diſcipline and experience; 
whereas, on the other hand, their party was com- 
poſed ot a raw and untractable rabble; and there- 
tore he would humbly propoſe, with their concur- 
rence, to lend a deputation to Claudius, to endea- 
vour to prevail with him to relinquiſh his claim; 
and that, with their approbation, he would be one 

to go upon the buſineſs.“ 
an The ſenate, coming to a reſolution, that the pro- 
„ poſal was realonable, diſpatched Agrippa, with ſome 
» £14444; others, upon the commiſſion. But Agrippa, having 
_ > met Previouſly found means of acquainting Claudius ot 
In the conſternation that prevailed in the ſenate, and 
luggeſting to him an anſwer to the deputies becom- 
c ing the majelty of an imperial prince, Claudius thus 
. addreſſed them: ] do not wonder to find the ſe- 
., hators ſo averſe to the government of a 2 per- 
on, conſidering what they have ſuffered under 
* the tyranny of ſome late princes. For my own 
„ bart, I propoſe nothing more to myſelf than to 
make my ſubjects ealy and happy in their per- 
lons, liberties, and fortunes, and 1n the impartial 
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Chereas a profeſſed enemy to Claudius. Proteſt of 
Sabinus againſt Claudius. T re populace pay court to . 


LAUDIUS, being well acquainted with the 
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* adminiſtration of juſtice. My deſire is only, un- 

der the name of a prince, to rule with the com- 

mon advice and conſent of my people. For the 

good faith of my intentions I reter to the proof I 

have given the ſenate of my moderation and in- 

** regrity, even in the worſt of times.” With this 

ſpeech he dilmiſled the deputies; then harangued 

his ſoldiers; gave them the oath of allegiance, and ne givesthe 
hive hundred drachma a man, as a gratuity z and in foldiers the 
proportion to the officers z; with promiſes ot the like fee 
to the foldiers that were abſent. EE 


Upon this the ſenators ſummoned a court, who ,.......; 
met the next morning early in the temple of Jupiter the ſenate 
Capitolinus. Some, that diſcerned the impending, ſummoned, 
milchict, abſented themſelves on various pretences ; 

o that the number of thole who attended upon 
the occaſion, did not amount to more than an 
hundred. 


While they were in the midſt of their debate, a 
clamour of the ſoldiers were heard at the door, de- Au⁰αν E 
ſiring the ſenators to appoint ſome one man to go- require an 
vern them, as many heads they found bred con- vero 
tulion. With reſpect to the ability of that one 
man, they ſubmirced it entirely ro the ſenate. This 
overture embarraſſed them much, as, inſtead of the 
liberty they promiſed themſelves from Claudius, 
they now found him to be the perſon they had moſt 
realon to fear; not that there was men wanting 
among themſelves, who, for the honour of their ex- 
traction, and their relation to Cæſar, might well pre- coin of 
tend to let up tor that dignity. For inſtance, 1 the ſenators 
was Marcus Minucianus, a man of the firſt rank, ehe, ot 
and married into the family of the Cæſars, to Julia, “““ 
the filter of Caius. This perſon offered himſelt tor 
one; but the conſuls were willing to wave it, and o 
ut it off, as they did one propoſal after another. 

'alerius Aſiaticus would have offered himſelt tor 
another, if Minucianus, one of the conſpirators 
againſt Caius, had not interpoſed, and prevented it; 
oblerving, that if any man ſtood up in compe- 
tition with Claudius, it would be attended with a 
horrid ſcene ot bloodſhed , as his party had at hand 
whole troops of gladiators, and military men ot all 
lorts, who were ready to exert themſelves when oc- 
caſion required. This diverted ſeveral from their 
intention of ſtanding forth, as they foreſaw the 
miſchief that would certainly enſue, both to the 
public and themſelves. 


About break of day Chareas, with his party, came 
into the ſenate-houſc; and having made a ſignal tor 
ſilence, deſired to be heard. But the ſoldiers imme- 
diately exclaimed, that they demanded the choice of The folien, 
an emperor without further delay, and, by their T7. 
clamour, prevented him from ſpeaking. The ſenate jeror. 
now found that all their attempts to ſettle the go- 
vernment would be ineffectual, as their authority 
was totally over-ruled by the power of the {word ; 
and the dignity of their rank ſubjected to the inlo- 
lence, ſcorn, and mockery of the vulgar. Theſe con- 
ſiderations put Chæreas out of all patience, inſo- 
much, that he told them, in the concluſion, *©* It no- 
thing but an emperor would ſerve their turn, he ee 
would give them one, if they would bring him an proaches 
order trom Eutychus,” This Eutychus was one of them. 
the charioteers of Caius, an infamous wretch, that 
had been ſubſervient to his maſter's baſeſt purpoſes. 
Chæreas followed this taunt with many reproaches, 
declaring, “ that he would rather bring them the 
head of Claudius, than ever acknowledge him as 
emperor ; as it would be the greateſt abſurdity, after 
having had a lunatic to rule them, to make choice 
of atool.” But all that he could ſay was of noeffect; 
for the ſoldiers immediately drew their ſwords, 
and marched with flying colours to find out Clau— 
dius, and join in the ſame oath they had taken 
before. 


Thus was the ſenate abandoned by thoſe that ... 
ſhould have defended it, and the conſuls reduced to A by 
the condition of private perſons. An univerſal con- the ſoldiers. 
ſternation prevailed amongſt the people for having 
offered ſo many indignities to Claudius, inſomuch, 
that they reproached one another; and each endea- 

4 H voured 
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2 voured to transfer the blame from himſelf to his 

Sabinuspro- neighbour. At this juncture Sabinus, one of the 

teits a X . . 

yaint Clay. COntederates, ſtood forth, and ſolemnly proteſted, 

dius. that he would ſheath his ſword in the boſom of every 
man before him, rather than ſubmit to acknowledge 
the imperial authority of Claudius, and by that 
means confeſs himſelf a ſlave. He reproached Chæ- 
reas, on having been the principal aſſerter of the 
common liberty againſt Caius, and now abating in 
his refolution from a daſtardly tear of death, as if a 
brave man could exiſt without freedom. Chæreas 
declared his unchangeable reſolution not to ſur- 
vive liberty, but that he wiſhed to know in the 
mean time how Claudius ſtood affected. 


Can During theſe altercations in the ſenate, people 
duelle by flocked to the camp, from all quarters, to pay their 
ke people; court to Claudius, and, amonglt the reſt, one of the 
conſuls, Quintus Pompeius, who had incurred the 
hatred of the ſoldiers for encouraging the ſenate to 
ſtand up in defence of their liberties. Upon his ad- 
vancing, they aſſaulted him with their drawn iwords, 
and had certainly ſlain him, had not Claudius taken 
him into his protection, and placed him by his own 
fide, But the ſenators, in general, were not only 
treated with inſult, but many of them repulſed by 
blows as they preſſed forward to ſalute him. Apo- 
nius was wounded ; and every one of them ſubject 
teen e to imminent danger. At the inſtance, however, of 
ang King Agrippa, who repreſented to him the ignominy 
moderation that would attend the total extirpation of the nobi- 
to Claudius, Iity, Claudius was prevailed on to treat the ſenators, 
as well as perſons of condition m general, with 
courteſy and reſpect ; ſo that he deſired the ſenate 
ro meet him at the palace, whither he was conducted 
by a guard of ſoldiers. 


At the ſame time Chæreas and Sabinus preſented 
themſelves in public, exprelsly againſt the order of 
Pollio, whom Claudius a little betore had appointed 
to the command of his guards. Claudius, being 
now brought into the palace, and ſurrounded by his 
partizans, pronounced ſentence of death upon Che- 
reas for ditobedience of orders. It was pretended 
that the ſentence did not proceed from any perſonal 
pique, but the expediency of making ſuch examples 
as might tend to the future ſecurity of princes. He 
was led to the place of execution with Lupus, and 


ea ſeveral other of the conſpirators. According to re- 
Chxreas Port, Chareas ſuſtained the parting ſtroke with 


and Lupus amazing conſtancy, ret neither by counte- 
a: the criti= Nance or action, * ſmalleſt degree of fear, or an 
AAäaaffection derogatory to the dignity of an exalted 
mind. Lupus, on the contrary, betrayed every token 
oft pulillanimity : nor could Chæreas avoid paſſing 
a contemptuous ſarcaim upon the occaſion , for Lu- 
pus, when ſtripping, complaining of cold, his intre- 
pid tellow-ſufterer remarked, that Wolves felt no 
cold;” alluding to the import of his name Lupus, 
which, in the Roman language, ſignifies wolf. When 
the executioner was prepared, he aſked him whether 
he was accuſtomed to the office, or only a novice ? 
and defired him to ule that very weapon with which 
he flew Caius. He did his duty, and diſpatched 
him at one ſtroke. But Lupus, through fear, chang- 
ing the poſition of his body, was mangled by re- 
ated ſtrokes, before the officer could execute his 
ulineſs. Some tew days after, on the feſtival of 
the people's expiatory oblations to the ghoſts of their 
departed friends, by caſting their offerings into the 
fire, according to the uſual ceremony, they paid the 
ſame honour to Chæreas as to the reſt, begging for- 
givenels for their late ingratitude to ſo ſingular a pa- 
triot. Thus died Chæreas in the Lu cauſe of 
liberty. He was a man who poſſeſſed a magnani- 
mity of ſoul rarely to be found among elevated 
characters. His being the inſtrumental cauſe of the 
death of that abominable tyrant Caius, was juſtly 
applauded by the people in general, who lamented 
the death of ſo diſtinguiſhed a patriot for the cauſe 
ot liberty and his country. 


Claudius not only pardoned Sabinus, but conti- 
Sinus,. nued him in his command. The noble Roman, how- 
cough p2r- ever, made no further uſe of his clemency, than to 
von his kid himſelf of a loathſome lite, by falling upon his 
| own ſword. | | 


tward. 


all over the empire, in the following terms: 
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Liberality of Claudius to Agrippa. Commotions among ſt 
the Jews and Greets. Eaitts of Claudius in vekaif 
of the Jews. 


1 firſt precaution taken by Claudius, after 
his eſtabliſhment, was to diſcharge from the 
army all thoſe perſons whom he ſuſpected, whether 
in an official or private capacity. He then pub. 
liſhed an edict, confirming Agrippa in the poſleſ. C 
lion of the kingdom conferred upon him by Caius, n 
as an acknowledgment of his late ſervices. He A 
added, moreover, to his dominions, Judaa and Sa- 
maria; over which countries his grandtather Herod 
had reigned, reſtoring them to him as the right of 
his family. But Abela, and the bordering lands 
upon Mount Libanus, that formerly belonged to 
Lyſanias, were beſtowed upon him as an a& of 
bounty out of his own territories. The articles of 
alliance between king Agrippa, and the people of 
Rome, were ſet up in the middle ot the forum, as a 
memorial to poſterity. He allo took away from 
Antiochus the kingdom of which he was poſſeſſed, 
but gave him a certain part of Cilicia and Coma- 
gena. He ſet at liberty Alexander Lyſimachus, his 
old friend, and ſuperintendant of the affairs of his 
mother Antonia, who had been impriſoned by Caius. 
He gave Bernice, the daughter of Agrippa, in 
contract to his ſon Marcus ; who dying betore the 
conſummation of the marriage, Agrippa married 
her to his brother Herod, and obtained tor him, of 
Claudius, the kingdom of Chalcis. 


About this time there was a tumult between the ..... 
47 and the Greeks, in the city of Alexandria. btn! 
pon the death of Caius, during whole reign the Jv, 


ecxs 0; 


Cutie 


Jews of Alexandria had been greatly oppreſſed, 2 
they took up arms in vindication of their rights, 
Claudius immediately ſent an order to the governor 
of Egypt to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to ſupprels 
the tumult; and, at the requeſt of the kings Agrippa 
and Herod, ſent an edict to Alexandria and Syria, 
according to the following contents. 


** Tiberius Claudius Cæſar Auguſtus Germanicus, 
tribune and prince of the ſenate, greeting: 


„ - Whereas we are pen to underſtand that the go r 
in Jews of Alexandria have ever, from time to time, care 
©, Enjoyed the lame freedoms and privileges, from ie 
ja former kings of Ægypt, in common with the relt A 
of the inhabitants, as appears by ſeveral royal de 
', Crees, and inſtruments of record, at this day ex- 

tant, in confirmation thereof; and likewiſe that 
** thoſe rights and benefits have been continued to 
J them ever ſince the annexing of that city by Au- 

guſtus to our empire; and ſo tranimitted uncon- 
** troverted through Aquila's days, and all the go- 
** vernors of Alexandria ſucceſſively, that have 
been ſent thither; having liberty granted them 
** alſoby the ſame Auguſtus, upon he death of their Tun, 
** ethnarch, to ſubſtitute another in his ſtead; en- 
Joying the free exerciſe of their religion and dil- 
* cipline, without any moleſtation or controul : 


„Now, for as much as Caius Cæſar, in a blaſphe- cred 
** mous excels of madneſs, hath rigorouſly preſſed | Puni 
upon the Jews to worſhip him as a god, contrary 
„ to the good faith and honour of the imperial 
rant, and in a maniteſt violence upon their con- The 
lciences, and breaking into outrages againſt the 
0 refuſers, irritated a party of his own faction in 
py Alexandria againſt the Jews, their fellow-citi- 
©, zens; this 1s to declare all thoſe proceedings of 
© Caius null and void, and the ſaid privileges of 
= the Jews to remain ſtill in full force and uur; 
©, requiring and commanding, both the one af 
„ the other, by this our ſovereign authority, te 
jo live, as far as is poſſible, in a right underſtanding 
together, without troubling the public peace. 
Theſe are the contents of the edict; and after this, 
in particular for Alexandria, there was another ſent 
abroad by the ſame prince, in favour of the Jews 


prieſt 
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« Tiberius Claudius Cæſar Auguſtus Germani— 
« cus, high-prieſt, tribune of the people, and 
te the jecond time conlul cleft, giveth to under- 
s {tand, that, 


Upon the requeſt of the kings, Agrippa and 
Herod, our ſingular 3 triends, for the lame 
jiberty to the Jews all over the empire, in their 
ways and worthip, that we have already granted 
them in Alexandria, we do heartily comply with 
them in their deſire; not only tor the ſake of the 


ot the people, in acknowledgement of the friend- 
{hip and good offices they have ever rendered to 
the ſtate of Rome. Wheretore we judge 1t rea- 
ſonable to have them admitted to a ſhare of the 
common rights and benefits of all our cities, as 
well Greek as other, and to enjoy them in as am- 
ple a manner as they did in the reign of Auguſtus 
of bleſſed memory: And we do hkewile ordain, 
for the future, that, wherever they ſhall happen to 
be difperied within the dominion of our empire, 
they ſhall be allowed to govern themſelves by their 
own laws, without any lett or interruption, pro- 
vided that they make a modeſt uſe of this our 
grace and favour, without envying other people 
the free exercue of their opinion, 10 long as they 
themiclves are allowed ro enjoy the liberty of their 
own, 


This is what we have thought fit to declare: 
And it is our will and command that this our pro- 
clamation may be duly notified in all our cities, 
plantations, towns corporate, and all other parts 
reſpectively of our dominions, as well within Italy 
as without; and copies thereot tranſmitted to all 
kings, princes, and governors under our juril- 
diction; and to ſtand poited upandexpoled for the 
pace ot thirty days to the view of all people.” 


*# - i * 


14 


Claudius ſends Agrippa to his government. Agrippa 
depoſes Theophilus from the high prieſt hood, and con- 
fers that dignity upon Simon. Complains to Petro- 
mus, governor of Syria, of a ſtatue dedicated to Ceſar 
in the ſynagogue of the Fetus. 


LAUDIUS Czſar, by theſe edits, having made 
pw known to the whole world the opinion he en- 
\;ip. tertained of the Jews, lent away Agrippa to take 
pollettion ot his government, after he had advanced 
him to a greater dignity than before, and given him 
letters ot ſpecial recommendation to the governors 
and intendants of the provinces through which he 
was to pals. Having diſpatched all previous buſi- 
nels, with expedition and accuracy, he haſtened to 
jerulalem, where he acquitted himſelf of all his 
holy vows, and offered ſacriſices according to the 
ſtricteſt injunctions of the law. In compenſation 
tor the ſufferings inflicted upon Agrippa by Tibe- 
rius, who had formerly commanded him to be ma- 


him with a golden chain of equal weight. This 
chain Agrippa cauſed to be ſuſpended within the 
limits ot the temple, over the receptacle of the ſa- 
cred treaſure, as a memorial of the ſeverity of his 
puniſhment, and the interpoſition of Providence in 
his behalf, as well as a leſſon to mankind, that the 
lame Divine Power can exalt thoſe whom it dejects. 

e Chain repreſented, at one and the ſame view, a 
prince made the ſport of fortune, and a priſoner in 
irons, with his deliverance and exaltation to greater 
cus nity chanever; cireumſtances exactly correſpond- 
ng with the viciſſitudes of human affairs. 


When Agrippa had attended to the duties of Di- 
vine worſhip, he depoſed Theophilus from the high 
prieſthood, and conferred that dignity on Simon, 
ine lon of Boethus, whoſe ſurname was Canthara, 
and whoſe daughter king Herod had married. Si- 
mon, therefore, held the pontificate with his bre- 


Simon, the ſon of Onias, which were three, who 
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advocates, but out of a reipect alto to the merits 


nacled with an iron chain, Caius had preſented 


thren, and with his father, in like manner as the ſons 
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held it under the Macedonian government, as we 
have already ſhewn. 


When the king had ſettled the office of the high- ,,,;.... 
prieſthood, he made it his next care to acknowledge bounty to 
the reſpect and honour he had received from the in- ee 
habitants of Jeruſalem, by omitting the tax upon fe“ 
houſes which they had formerly paid. He alto 
made Silas general of his forces, a man who had 
ſhared with Nia in many of his troubles. 


Soon after this, a ſet of raſh, daring, and incon- An infolent 
ſiderate youths, inhabitants of Doris, under colour . 
ot religion, had the hardinels to ſet up a ſtatue to tant of o 
Cwlar in the lynagogue of the Jews. This pro- 1s. 
ceeding highly incenied Agrippa, as it evidently 
tended to the diſſolution of the religion and laws of 
his country. He therefore, without delay, applied 
in perſon to Publius Petronius, then governor of 
Syria, acculing the people of Doris with an offence 
of the moiſt heinous nature. Petronius reſenting 
the offence as much as Agrippa, as it tended to vio- 
late thoſe laws which ſhould regulate the conduct 
of mankind, expreſſed his diſpleaſure in a letter to 
the people of Doris, couched in terms as follow in 
the next chapter. 


CHAP. YL 


Petronius, in a letter, reproves the conduct of the inha- 
bitants of Doris. Upon the removal of Simon from 
the high-priefthood, it is offered to Jonathan, who 
refuſing it, and recommending his brother Matthias, 
he is appointed, Marcus ſucceeds Petronius as gover- 
nor of Syria. 

% Publius Petronius, governor of Syria, by the 
appointment of Tiberius Claudius lac 


* Auguſtus Germanicus, to the magiſtrates of 
Doris, greeting: 


os \ HEREAS I have received certain informa- 


tion, that, notwithſtanding a tull liberry 

granted to he JOS, by an edict of Claudius Cæ- 
jar Auguſtus Germanicus, to live according to 
the rules and preſcriptions of their ownlaws, tome 
of your people have been ſo audacious as, in 
contempt of the ſaid imperial edict, to prophane 
their ſynagogue, by ſetting up Cæſar's ſtatue there, 
to the ſcandal and affront of their religion; being 
not only an uſurpation upon the freedom Cæſar 
hath permitted them, and a violence upon their 
conſciences, but an indignity alſo to the dignity 
of Cæſar himſelf : for his image ſhould have 
been rather ſer up in his own temple, than in ano- 
ther, eſpecially in the ſynagogue, ſince the em- 
peror himſelf hath found it meet and jult to leave 
every man maſter within himſelf. I thall ſay no- 
thing of my own orders in this affair, after ſuch 
an affront put upon the authority of my maſter, 
who has not only indulged the Jews in the matter 
of their religion, but granted them all the privi- 
leges of freemen likewiſe, in the cities where they 
inhabit, in common with the Greeks. Now, ſince 
ſo it is, that this outrage hath moſt certainly been 
committed, and the majeſty of Cæſar inſolently 


* 
** 


_ 
„ 


deſpiſed, and that you yourſelves diſown any 


* hand in the thing, and ſo turn it off to the li- 
cence of a riotous rabble, this is to will and re- 

uire you, that you ſend b my officer, Vitellius 

roculus, ſome of the guilty perſons, to anſwer 
before me for what they have done; or at leaſt to 
< tell him who they are; for you yourſelves will be 
* otherwiſe ſuſpected for parties to the fact. In the 
* mean time, have a care of the public peace, and 
* of thoſe ſedirious ſpirits that would put all into 
a flame. But as for my dear maſter and myſelf, 
there is nothing we lay ſo much to heart, as to 
* keep clear of giving the Jews any occaſion or pre- 
text of being troubleſome in their own defence. 
And now for your better ſatisfaction, whatopinion 
the emperor himſelf hath of this matter, I ſend 
vou hereunto annexed, a copy of his edict to the 
* Alexandrians, which my deareſt Niger Agripps 
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© thewed me (though every body knew it already) 
© as | was fitting upon the tribunal, poſitively re- 

uiring that all Cæſar's conceſſions to the Jews 
ſhould! be made good. Wheretore I do now 
charge and require it of you, for the future, to 
forbear all manner of ſeditious controverſies, and 
leave them to worſhip their God quietly in their 
own way.” 


Petronius, by theſe means, removed the griev- 
ance complained of by the Jews, and rendered the 
Greeks cautious of attempting the like intringe- 
ments tor the future. 


On Soon after this king Agrippa removed Simon 


mon from from the high-prieſthood, with an intent to transfer 
the pontifi- it to Jonathan, the lon of Ananus, as a perion more 
cate, iti59- deſerving of that dignity. But he declined it, with 
tercd to ſo- « « 
nathan, and, due acknowledgment of the tavour deſigned him; 
at his re- obſerving, ** that, ſince God had been pleaſed to 
comment*- judge him unworthy of holding it, he ſhould con- 
ferred to tent himſelf with the honour of having once worn 
Matthias. the ſacred habit belonging to it, as he could better 
juſtify his entrance upon that holy function at firit, 
than he could now in re aſſuming it; begging per- 
miſſion to recommend a brother, a man uncorrupt 
in his morals, inoffenſive before God and man, and 
conſequently better qualified for the important of- 
fice.” The king was ſo pleaſed with the candour 
and modeſty of Jonathan, that, with his advice, he 
transferred the pontificate to his brother Matthias. 
Much about the ſame time Petronius was diſmiſſed 
trom the government of Syria, and Marcus appoint- 
ed to ſucceed him. 


. 


The ambition of Silas is puniſhed by Agrippa, , who, at 
the command of Claudius, defiſts from repairing the 
walls of Jeruſalem. Inflances of the liberality and 
magnificence of Agrippa. T he pontificate taken from 
Matthias, and transferred to Elionæus. Games and 
ſpeftacles inſtituted at Cefarea in honour of Claudius 
Ceſar, Vanity of Agrippa, and adulation of the 
vulgar. He is reclaimed from his folly by ſevere 
judgments, and reproves his flatterers. His death, 
revenue, and offspring. The inhabitants of Ceſarea 
and Sebaſte revile his memory. Claudius propoſes his 
ſon as ſucceſſor, but, at the inſtance of his favourites, 
confers the government on Cuſpius Fades. 


ILAS, the king's generaliſſimo, preſuming on 
his fidelity to his maſter, and the very ſingular 
perional ſervices he had rendered him, as well as 
the great familiarity that had ſubſiſted between them, 
began to aſpire at equality with him, and diate to 
him on the moſt important occaſions, as if he abſo- 
lutely thought himſelf entitled to a ſhare in the go- 
vernment. He took upon him to behave not only 
with unlimited treedom, but trequently with mani- 
telt inſolence; boaſtingot his own merit, reminding 
the king of his former low eſtate, and oltentatiouſly 
repreſenting the good offices he had done him. 


An endleſs repetition of theſe circumſtances could 
not tail ro diſguſt the king, as it is diſagreeable to 
human nature to be reminded of unpleaſing events; 
nor can any thing be more diſingenuous than a per- 
petual intimation of obligations. Silas perſiſted in 
this arrogant behaviour ſolong as to incur the king's 
diſpleature to ſuch a degree, that he not only de- 
prived him of his commiſſion, but ſent him in bonds 
to his own country. When his reſentment, however 
began to ſubſide, and he reflected on his ſeverity 
towards a man who had undergone ſo many dangers 
and ditficulties in his ſervice, the anniverſary of his 
nativity approaching, he ſent for Silas ta be preſent 
Agr:ppa re- at the royal banquet. The general, being a man of 
ceaez, 4% A frank diſpoſition, and one that could not diſguiſe 
Sila his ſentiments, elpecially where he thought he had 

reaſon on his fide, obſerved to the meſſengers that 
brought the invitation, “ that, notwithſtanding the 
apparent honour the king did him, his fit of com- 
placency, as he had otten experienced, would not 
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laſt long: that, after he had taken away not only 
his commiſſion, bur, as far as he could, his repu- g;, 

tation, he could not imagine that, aggrieved as he proc. 
was, he could conceal ſuch flagrant injuſtice : that bin. 
the world ſhould know the diſtreſſes from which he 
had delivered him, and the difficulties and dangers 
he had encountered for his fake, as well as the re. 
wards he had received for his ſervices; a dungeon 
and a chain.” He then diſmiſſed the meſſengers 
with advice, or rather orders, that they would carry 
back that anſwer to the king. This being done, r. 
and Agrippa finding his petulance incurable, com- ne 
manded him to continue 1n priſon. | 


Agrippa now turned his thoughts towards the 
concerns of the city, and repaired the walls of that 
part which was called the New Town at the public 
charge, making them much ſtronger and higher 
than they were before. Such were his zeal and aſi- 
duity, that, in the end, he would have rendered Je- 
rulalem impregnable, had not Marcus, the governor che 
of Syria, given Claudius Cæſar cautionary notice of puts a tp 
it; and the emperor, from ſuſpicion of attempts at b 
innovation, laid a peremptory command on Agrippa, — 
by letter, to deſiſt from the work. 


The king of the Jews was of fo affable and ge enn 
nerous a diſpoſition, that his greateſt delight was A 
to diſplay his munificence, and acquire tame by the 
extent of his bounty. He was a character in con- Ce 
traſt with that of Herod who reigned before him; « An 
the one being inflexibly rigid, implacably cruel, Ra 
and — partial to the Greeks in preference © 
to the Jews, as appears from his profuſion of trea- 
ſure upon foreign works, both in ſtructure and orna- 
ment, as baths, theatres, temples, galleries, pro- 
menades, and the like; whereas he was never known 
to have put himſelf to any extraordinary expence to 
aggrandize the nation of the Jews. Agrippa, on 
the contrary, was gentle and beneficent, the com- 
mon father of mankind ; but particularly attached 
to the welfare and intereſt of his country. He 
made Jeruſalem his conſtant reſidence, ſtrictly con- 
tormed to the rites and ceremonies of his religion, 
without the corruption of a prophane and fuperſti- 
tious mixture; nor did he ſuffer a day to pals with- 
out its appointed facrifice. 


1004 4 


Agrippa had juſtly acquired, one Simon, a pro- e 
feſſor of the law, endeavoured to vility him. The aut «= 
king being abſent at Ceſarea, this man took occaſion, . 
in a public aſſembly, to reflect on him, as not wg 
according to the maxims and precepts of the Jewl 
religion, and therefore deſerving of excluſion from 
the temple. One of Agrippa's principal officers 
ſent him information of the charge alledged againſt 
him by Simon, who was immediately cited to ap- 
pear before the king. At the time of his arrival, 
Agrippa happening to be in the theatre, called to 
him, and aſked him, in a gentle tone,“ it he knew 
of any thing he had done contrary to the laws of 
his country.” Simon, having no reply to make in _... 
juſtification of his charge, with confuſion of face un. 
implored his pardon, which the king granted be- 
yond all expectations; and, to confirm his character, 
added to this ſingular proof of his clemency as re- 
markable an inſtance of his bounty, valuing him- 
{elf more upon the exerciſe of mercy than power, 
and eſteeming it more worthy a king to be humane 
than imperious. 
All the different places through which he paſſed apron 
had ſome traits of his bounty and magnificence; fen 
but Beryrus far above the reſt : for there he erected, i. = 
at an immenſe charge, a ſtately theatre, an amphi- un #* 
theatre, with ſeveral baths and porticos, ſparing no“ 
colt to render the reſpective edifices finithed models 
of perfection. The pomp of the dedication of theſe 
eminent buildings was equal to the ſtatelineſs ot 
them, as the entertainments of the theatre were 
compoled of moſt pleaſing variety. In the amphi- 
theatre were expoled the combats of gladiators; Br 
man to man; and after that whole troops ot con, 
demned malefactors, tothe number of ſeven hundr ed 
on each ſide. This might be deemed an execution 
E 2 in the form of a battle, as they were a 
e 


Notwithſtanding the very reſpectable character = 
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royed, to the very laſt man. 
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him as a god, imploring him to pardon the fins of 
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Agrippa, having diſplayed thele ſignal proots of 
generolity and magnAcence at Berytus, paſted ro 
Tiberais, a city of Galilee, where he received ho- 
nours from ſeveral kings. There was Antiochus, 
king of Comagena ; Sampiigeran, King of mala; 
Cotys, king ot the Leſſer Armenia; Volemon, a 
petty prince; and Herod, brother of /\grippa, anc 
ling of Chalcis. Theie were treatec with a mag- 
niticent hoſpitality, becoming the dignity of the 
hott and the gueſts; while it redounded to the ho- 
nour of Agrippa, to be held worthy of ſo many 
roval viſits. / During the abode of theſe kings with 
him, Ma cus, the governor ot Syria, came over to 
him; and Agrippa, to prelerve the reſpect due to 
the {overeignty of the empire, went ſeven furlongs 
out of the city to meet him. But this proved even- 
tually the occalion of a mifunderſtanding between 


him and the governor, for as the kings accompa- 


nicd him, Marcus, oblerving luch apparent friend- 
ſhip amongſt them, began to think the public tatety 
might be in danger from the aftociation of 1o many 
potentates, and therefore ſent meſſengers to each of 
them, enjoining them to depart without delay, 
which gave Agrippa luch oſſence, that he was never 
The pontthcate was now 
taken from Matthias, and conterred upon Elon 
us, the ton ot Cithæus. 


Agrippa, in che third year of his reign over all 


ſjudæa, came to the city ot Celarea, formerly called 
the Lover of Straton, where he exhibited games anc 


Mews in honour of Cæſar. This feſtival drew to- 
gether great numbers of perſons, of the firſt rank, 
trom all parts of the province. On the ſccond day 
the king went to the theatre in molt ſumptuous and 
magnificent apparel; his veſtment being of the moſt 
curious contexture, and to interwoven with gold and 
ſilver, as well as ornamented with jewels of ſuch bril- 
lant refulgence, that it dazzled the eyes of the ſpec- 
Lators to uch a degree, as to inſpire them with vene- 
Some fawning flatterers, indeed, addreſſed 


their ignorance, in thinking him a mere mortal, 
whereas they were now convinced there was an ex- 
cellency in his nature more than human. The king 
neither rebuked them nor ſpurned their impious 
adulation; but while he was gratifying his vanity to 
this excels, he eſpied an owl perched on a rope over 
lis head, which he toon found to be a preſage of ill 
to him now, as it had been of good heretofore. He 
fell into an extremity of internal pains, and turnin 
to many about him, thus addreſſed them: © Beholc 
** your god is condemned to die, and thereby prove 

the tallacy of profligate flatterers, and convince 
the world that he is not immortal. I have had 
no reaſon to envy the happineisof any prince upon 
the face of the earth, but yet have aſpired beyond 
the {ſphere of human nature. The will of heaven, 
however, be done.” 


cc 
cc 
cc 


At theſe words, his pains increaſing, he was re- 


moved to the palace; and it was rumoured through: 


out the city, that the king was at the point of 
death. The multitude was ſo affected thereby, that 
men, women, and children, puton ſackcloth, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, and joined in fervent ſupplications 
for the recovery of the king, who, looking down 
from his apartment in the palace, could not for- 
bear weeping at the ſighs of the mourners proſtrate 
upon the pavement below. After ſtruggling with 
the acuteſt pains, without an interval of caſe, for five 
lucceſſive days, he departed this life in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age, and ſeventh of his reign. He 
ruled the firſt four years under the emperor Caius; 
(the three former of them under the tetrarchy of 


> 
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O F 1H 
Philip, and the fourth under that of! lcrod;) the 

three laſt under that of Claudius, who, to the go. 
vernment of Tudaa, added thoſe of Samaria and Ce— 

larea. Ulis yearly revenue was computed at twelve is revenue 
millions of drachmua; yet he was fo protuſely hbe- 

ral, that his income, not being adequate to his ex- 
pences, he frequently borrowed great ſums. Before suse an 
his death was made public, Chelcias, one of his ge- ac 
nerals, and Herod, prince of Chalcis, both of them ee 


mortal toes to Silas, let Arifton to {lay him in Chee: 
priſon, as if it had been done by the King's com- 
mand. | 5 4 : 

This was the end of king Agrippa, who left be- 
hind him a ton ot his own name, a youth in the ſe— 
venteeth year of his age, and three daughters. Be- Wis oft 


renice, the eldeſt, at the age of {ixteen, was married s. 
to Herod, his father's brother. Mariamne was con— 
tractcd to Julius Archelaus, theionot Chelcias; and 
Drutilla to Epiphanes, the ion of Antiuchus, king 

of Comagena. 

When the death.of king Agrippa was publicly nette 
known, the people of Celarea and Sebaite, torget- © pore 
ting the obligations he had laid upon them by ſo uu Schade 
many inſtances of his liberality, vilified his memory to the me 
with the fouleſt aſperſions. A band of foldiers e ot . 
carried away the ſtatues of his daughters out of the 
palace into the public brothels, and reviled and ridi— 
culed their characters in a manner too indecent to 
be related. They allo celebrated feſtivals, with gar- 
lands on their heads, ointments and libations, to 
Charon; and drank to one another in token of their 
Nay, they were not 
only unmindful of Agrippa, who had lo abundantly 
extended his liberality to them, but of his grand- 
father Herod alſo, who had himiclt rebuilt their 
cities, and raiſed them temples and harbours at a 
vaſt expence. 


Agrippa, the ſon of the deccaſed, was at this time C1114/n 
at Rome, and trained up in the court of Claudius, 9rd ts 
who no ſooner had intelligence of the death of his mc 
father, and the indignities oficred to his memory, by erippa to 
the inhabitants of Celarca and Scbaite, than he ex- Hesse bis 
preſſed great forrow for the Joſs of Agrippa, and re- 
ſentment of the ingratitude. He then determined to 
lend away the fon to ſuccecd his father in the king- 
dom, purſuant to the oath he had taken, and agrec- 
able to the laws of equity and realon. But his friends 
reprelenting to him the danger of repoſing a truſt pingu 
in the hands of an inexperienced youth, that was Þy his 
equal to the belt abilities in the empire, he was di- de 
verted from his purpole, and, through their inſinua- 
tions, gave the whole government to Cuſpius Fadus, | 
with this deference to the memory of the deceated, %%%, 
that he ſhould by no means introduce Marcus, who the govern- 
had been at variance with him, into any office with- ment of Ju- 
in his juriſdiction. He alſo gave Fadus expreſs eben. 
charge to chaſtiſe the inhabitants of Ceſarea and Se- ditions. 
baſte moſt ſeverely for the indignities they had of. 
tered to the memory of the decealed, and the diſ- 
grace they had put upon the characters of his daugh- 
ters. He gave orders that he ſhould ſend away the 
troops which were in thoſe two cities to Pontus, 
and detach a body of choſen men out of the Roman 
legions in Syria to ſupply their places. But this 
lait order was. not obeyed; for Claudius was pre- 
vailed upon, with humble ſupplication, to continue 
thoſe troops ſtill in Judæa. Thele very men be- 
came the ſource of the great calamities that after- 
wards befel the Jews, and ſowed thoſe ſceds of diſ- 
ſention, from which ſprang the war under the 
government of Florus, inſomuch that Veſpaſian, 
though conqueror, was obliged to tranſport them 
our of that country. 


End of the NINETEENTH BOOK. 
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ik Claudius appoints Caſſius Longinus to the government 4 

Syria. Diſſentions between the Jes and Philadel- 
phians. olom-eus, leader of a band of robbers, 
put to death. Agrippa, ſon of the late king, moves 
Claudius in favour of the Fews. TFoſeph appointed 
N high-preeſt. 


PON the death of king Agrippa, Claudius 


F 
| 3 Cæſar appointed Cailius Longinus ſuc- 
. ads oo ceſſor to Marcus in the government of 
| vernor of Syria, out of reſpect to the memory of 
of his eas friend, who, in his lite time, had often 
: requeſted, by letters, that he would remove Mar- 
cus from his office. 
| When Cuſpius Fadus entered upon his command 
{ in Judæa, he found great contentions prevail be- 
| Quarre! b*- tween the Jews beyond Jordan, and the Philadel- 
be Jews and Phians, about the bounds of a ſmall village, called 
. Philadel- ais, the inhabitants of which were a brave and 
| phians. warlike people. The Jews of Perea had taken up 


I arms, without any colour of authority from their 
ſuperiors, and killed ſeveral of the Philadelphians. 


Fadus was ſo incenſed at this ſeditious inſolence, 

that he cauſed three of the ringleaders to be put in 
1 "Three of Chains, Annibas, Amaram, and Eleazar. The 
the ring- firſt was afterwards put to death, and the other two 


b leaders pu- were baniſhed. 
niſhed. 


| Soon after this Tholomæus, the notorious leader 
Tholo-  . of a band of robbers, who had committed ravages in 
% te rob. Idumæa and Arabia, was brought to him in chains, 
vers, put to and ſentenced to death; nor was any thing wanting 
| Seat on the part of Fadus to clear the country of thete 
| plunderers. He lent after this to the prietts and ru- 
| lers of Jeruſalem, and ihewed them Cæſar's man- 
date, requiring that the veſtments peculiarly belong- 
ing to the high-priett ſhould be depoſited in the 
caltle oft Antonia, and there remain in the cuſtody 
ot the Romans, as they had done in former times. 
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: The Jews durlt not diſpute the commands of the 


emperor, and therefore choſe to make reſpectful 
application to Fadus and Longinus (who had his 
troops about him by way of ſecurity) tor permiſſion 
to move Claudius upon that point, and reſpite the 
proceeding till they might receive the emperor's an- 
{wer. This requeſt was granted, upon condition of 
delivering up their ſons for hoſtages in the mean 
time, to which they readily agreed, and the depu- 
ties proceeded on their embaſſy. 


Agrippa, being then in Rome at the court of Cæ- 
ſar, and having timely notice of their arrival and 
buſineſs, petitioned Cæſar in behalf of the Jews, 
that the ſacred veſtments might remain in their own 
portion, and that he would vouchſafe to fignity 
nis pleaſure to Fadus by an order to that purpoſc. 
Claudius, upon this, lent for the depuries into his 
preſence, and having told them that he had granted 
their requeſt, and called upon them to thank 
Agrippa for his interpoſition in their behalf, gave 
them the following letter. 


len and 
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n jews, 


Agripp? fe- 
titions (2 
ſar in t4- 

vour Ot IX 


Jews. 


„Claudius Cæſar Germanicus, tribune of the 
people, the fifth time conſul elect, the fourth 
time emperor, and the father of his country. 
the tenth time, to the ſenate, the people of 
Jeruſalem, and the whole nation of the Jews, 
greeting: 


* Whereas we are given to underſtand by our ,....- 
„ dearly beloved Agrippa, whom we have trained de. 
up as tender as dur own child, that you have 
* ſent us your deputies (which deputies he hath allo 
* preſented to us) with acknowledgment of our 
conſtant cares for the good of your people, and 
„ likewile with your earneit defire of having the 
* pontifical robes and ornaments in your own cul- 
* tody; we do freely grant ye your requeſt, in ſuch 
© manner as was formerly allowed you in the days 
* of that excellent perſon Vitellius, our very dear 
friend. And be it further known unto you, that 
© we have deſcended to theſe conceſſions, partly out 
* of a motive of piety, it ſeeming unto us à rea- 
<* {onable thing for all men frecly to enjoy wh 
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| « gion of their country, and partly to gratity king | place during the htc of his father, But upon the <a ar he 
j « jJjerod and the young Arittobulus, whoſe triend- very day ol the king's deceale, queen Helen called 
« ſhip we have a great value tor, upon the certain her great otlicers o late and commanders together, 
« þ,,wledze of the friendſhip they both have tor and thus addrefled them : need not inform you 
1 4 8. © that the late king, my huſband, deligned lzatcs 
. 5 3 r tor his tucceſſor, as citeeming him or all his ſons 
« We have written to our lieutenant Culpius Fa. moſt worthy of that honour. However, I wait 
i dus about this matter, by e e che 85 or || your determination, as the happineis of a prince 
« Ceronz Tryphon, the fon 7 % 708 8 keg ** depends not on the approbation of an individual, 
1 chcus, the fon of Nathanac 7 __ ) rough” J N ** but the ſuffrages of the people in general.” This 
of John. Dated the Athof t ee w & courteous addrels was delivered to lound their opi- 
il „ Riitus and Pompeius Sylvanus contuls. nion. It had a very good effect; tor the council hac 

0 8 Ar l 1 

Herod, brother of the deceaſed Agrippa, and: ne according do tie cultom of che Commer 
prince of Chalcis, petitioned Claudius Cælar tor thaw th 8 Y, 


the charge of the temple and holy treaſure, with 
the privilege of appointing the high-priett. All 
this was granted him, and the power continued in 
the family till the end of the Jewiſh war. This 
prince removed Canthara from the pontiticate, and 
N Joicph, the lon of Canæus, to ſuccecd 
um. 


8 

Helen, queen of Adiabena, and ber ſon Tzates, em- 
brace the Jewiſh religion. Zeal of 1zates for their 
rites and ceremonies. Eleazar, a profeſſor of the Mo- 
ſaic law, enforces the neceſſity of circumciſion. 7 be 
king Izates is convinced, and complies with it. A 
dreadful famine in Jeruſalem. Liberal contributi- 
ons of the queen and Izates for the relief of the inha- 
bitants. Conſpiracy againſt Artabanus, king of Har- 
ihia. Tate intenpoſès in his behalf. Gratitude of 
Artabanus. His death. Vardanes, his jon and ſue- 
ce/ſor, preſſes Izates to a war with the Romans. 
Makes war upon Izates, is cut off oy bis own people, 
and the government transferred to his brother. 1{zates 
detets a conſpiracy, and puniſhes the leaders. [zates 
involved in varicus diſputes. Ilis ftagular iuodeſty, 
piety, and humility. Death ef Izaies, and ſucceſſion 
of Monobaſus. Death of Helen, 4010, with her ſon, 
1s interred at Feruſalem. Puniſhment of Theredas, 


4 falſe prophet. 
den He- A and this time Helen, quee 


] 4 * 
* des de. 
(com Jews, 


of Adiabena, 
and Izates, her fon, embraced the Jewith re- 
gion upon the following occaſion. Monobalus, 
king of Adiabena, became enamoured of his fitter, 
and took her ro wite. As he was repoling one night 
in the term of her pregnancy, he fancied he heard a 
voice admoniſhing him to be cautious, leſt, by any 
preſſure, he might hurt the infant, which was de- 
ſigned by Providence as a bleſſing to mankind. I he 
voice ſtartled him; and when he awoke, he related 
the circumſtance to his queen. The child, at the 
birth, proved to be a male; and the father gave him 
the name of Izates. He had another ſon by the ſame 
princels, whom he called after his own name, as 
well as ſeveral children by other wives; but his at- 
tection concentered in Izates. 


This partial preference in the king, excited the 
jealouly and envy of the reſt of the brothers. The 
bing at tirlt took no notice of it, hoping that, 
through his own prudent conduct, thele paſſions, 
by degrees, would ſubſide ; but finding them, on 
the contrary, rather increaſe, he thought it expe- 
dient, by way of {ecurity, to remove Izates from 
he palace, and indeed the kingdom. He therefore 
diſpatched him, with a particular recommendation, 
and ſumptuous preſents, to Abennerigus, at the fort 
ot Spaſinus, who eſteemed him ſo highly, that he 
Save him his daughter Samachas in marriage, with 
very extenſive portion of land as her dowry. 


1 
— 


Monobaſus being advanced in years, and appre- 
-nding the approach of his diſſolution, had a great 
delire to ſee his —_ {on, and therefore ſent for 
him to that purpoſe. Upon his arrival he embraced 
M with the tendereſt affection, and beſtowed upon 

im the province of Cæron, a ſpot famous for aro- 

. MattCc plants; and particularly for the remains of 
Idas ark that eſcaped the de uge, and were there 


they declared themielves unanimoully ditpoted to 
advance IZates to the throne, being fully ſatisfied 
that it was agreeable to his iather that it thould be 
lo, as the perion of his tamily he accounted beſt 
qualihed for that dignity. They aſſured her that 
the people were in his 1aterelt ; and that themſelves 1: ates de- 
were not only ready to acknowledge him tor their (ares e 
| ſovereign, but, in caſe of any danger from the pre-“ 
tenlions ot brothers, to obviate ſuch obſtacles, and 
pave him a fate and ealy paſlage to the throne. 


The queen moſt gratefully acknowledged this 
zeal and afttection; but could by no means conlent 
to the effuſion of any blood, till Izates ſhould be 
conſulted upon that point. When the council found 
the queen thus diſpoſed, they urged, however, that, 
for the better ſecurity of the new king, they might 
be kept in ſafe cuſtody, and ſome other perſons, that 
the queen ſhould beſt approve of, entruſted with the 

adminiſtration in his ablence. The queen approved His brother 
the propolal, and made choice of Monobaſus, the Monobotu» 
elder brother, for the viceroy, ſet the crown upon his iz“ 
head, gave him his father's ſignet, and committed 5 
the care of the government into his hands, till his 
brother ſhoulel come to take it himſelf. Izates did 
not long delay after he heard of his father's death, 
and immediately on his arrival Monobalus religned 
his charge. 

While Izates reſided at the fort of Spaſinus, a 
certain Jewiſh merchant, by name Ananias, having 
introduced himielt to ſome of the female attend- 
ants belonging to the court, inſtructed them in the 
knowledge of the true God, and the rites and cul- 
toms of the Jewiſh religion. By thele means he be- 
came acquainted with 1zates, whom he converted 
to the lame religion, and attended in his journey to 


Izates con. 
verted to 
the Jewiſh 


Adiabena, whither his father ſent to ſee him a ſhort eien. 
time before his death. Queen Helen was alſo con- 
verted to our proteſſion by another Jew. Izatcs, 
upon his return to Adiabena, was much concerned 
to find his brothers, and others of his kindred, pri- 
ſoners there. His conlcience recoiled at the idea of 
either putting them to death, or keeping them in 
chains. On the other hand he thought it might be 
dangerous to ſet them at liberty under provocation 
to revenge; 1o that he prudently ſteered a middle 

courſe, and ſent them away tor hoſtages; part, with 

their children, to Rome, to Claudius Cziar; others 

to Artabanus, king of Parthia. | 


When Izates began to find how highly his mo 
ther approved of the Jewiſh mode of worſhip, he 
though It an incumbent duty to make public pro- 
feſſion of his religion; and ſuppoſing he could not 
be in reality a Jew, without undergoing the form of 
circumciſion, determined to perfect the work, by ini- , ,.;.... 
tiating himſelf with that ceremony. His mother of beine 
endeayoured to divert him from it, apprehending <ircumciled 
that it would be attended with dangerous conſe- 
quences. Jo this end ſhe ſuggeſted to him, “ chat 
his ſubjects would renounce their allegiance, if 
they heard that their king had embraced anather 
religion, and that they would ne ver endure a Jew ,, . , 

52 . . e is diſ. 

upon the throne.” This diſſuaſive ſuſpended the ſuaded 
execution of his purpoſe; and, in the mean time, he from «. 
adviſed upon the point with Ananias, who aſſured 
him he entirely coincided in opinion with his mo- 
ther, and threatened to leave him if he perſiſted in 
his reſolution. Ananias very pertinently obſerved, 
that, if the matter ſhould become tk 24 he him- 


As 1s queen 


Helen, 


I:ates ſends 
his brethren 
to Claudius 
and Arta- 
banus, 


cc 


„ ſelf would be the greateſt ſufferer, as the author 


oled to view. Izates took up his reſidence in this 
2 


pn 


of this change, and incur the ſtigma of a ſeducer 
6% 
and 
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* and public enemy : beſides, that religion being 
an act of the heart, God might be worſhipped in 
* {incerity and truth, without the external ceremony 
© or circumcilion, upon principles of obedience to 
the precepts of Moſes; and that God would dil- 
penſe with the omiſſion of the operation, when 
the peace and ſafety of his dominions would be 
endangered by the obſervance of it.” This per- 
ſuaſive mode of argument prevailed with the king 
according to the deſire of his mother. 


— — 


ce 
ce 


co 


But the king ſoon wavering in his opinion, it 
happened in a ſhort time, that there came a Jew 

out of Galilee, whole name was FE lcazar, a man 

verſed in the Molaic laws. This Elcazar being in- 
troduced to Izatcs, as he was reading in the penta- 

teuch, thus addreſſed him: “ You do not conſider, 

* O king, how great an injury you do to the law, 

* and how heinous an oftence you offer to God, in 

* knowing his will without obeying it. How Jong 

vill you continue in a ſtate of uncircumciſion ? 

If you have not yet met with the law that requires 

it, read on, that you may be convinced of the 

* enormity of your crime in the omiſſion of it.“ 

This addreſs of Eleazar wrought ſo powerfully on 
El-1zarpre- the king, that he immediately retired to a drawing- 
vails with room, and underwent the operation. He then ſent 
circumciſed for, and gave information ot the tranſaction, to his 
mother and Ananias, who diſcovered the greateſt 
attoniſhment and apprehenſion, leſt the diſcovery 

{ſhould hazard the loſs of his kingdom, or his ſub- 

jects would not endure a prince ot another religion; 

and allo left themſelves ſhould be ſubje& to dan- 

ger, or be the ſuppoled abettors of the innovation. 

Bur Providence mercitully interpoſed in their behalf, 

by delivering Izates out of great perplexities, and, 

indeed, delperate extremities, in order to demon- 


— 
— 


| {trate that piety and virtue ſhall never go unreward- 
it ed, and that the great ditpoſer of all events will 
| never torlake thoſe who put themſelves under his 


care and protection. 


When queen Helen had the happineſs of ſecing 
her ſon ſettled in the peaceable poſſeſſion of his 
crown, and finding he had acquired the reputation, 
both at home and abroad, of a prince highly ta- 
voured of God and man, the was much inclined to 
viſit the city of Jeruſalem, in order to worſhip and 


lacrifice in that temple, which was ſo famous all 

; over the world. Her ton molt cordially gave his 

| conlent, furniſhed her amply with money and every 

| other neceflary tor her voyage, and conducted her 
iome days upon her way. k 


N She arrived at Jeruſalem in an happy hour for 
neen He- - " : 1 e 
len goes to the citizens, as ſo dreadful a famine prevailed at 
Jerufalem. that time, that multitudes. were periſhing for want 
of bread. Their diſtreſs was no ſooner made knovn 
to this benevolent princels, than ſhe ſent ſeveral of 
her train, ſome to one place, and ſome to another, 
to ſearch for relief; inſomuch that, in a ſhort time, 
great quantities of wheat were brought from Alex- 
andria, and dried figs from Cyprus, which the im- 
mediately cauſed to be diſtributed among the poor, 
and thereby acquired immortal honour throughout 
lines con. dur nation. Her lon Izates likewiſe, on receiving 
tributes to intelligence of the famine, ſent great benefactions 
theic relief. in money, to the rulers of Jeruſalem, for the uſe 
of their poor: but a detail of theſe royal bounties 
will be more properly introduced in another place. 


Rclievesthe 
diſtreſſed in 
a time of 
famine, 


| A confpi-. , Artabanus, king of Parthia, perceivingthatacom- 
| racy againſt bined party of powerful and factious nobility had 
Artabanus, 


who takes 
refuge with 
l:ates. 


formed a N againſt him, determined to apply to 
Izates for his advice, aſſiſtance, and protection, in his 
then embarraſſed ſituation. Accordingly, having 
collected about a thouſand of his kindred and ſer- 


vants, he proceeded, and met Izates by the way. 


He had no perſonal knowledge of him, but ima- 
gined him to be the prince to whom he was repair- 
ing, by the ng ans rim of his retinue. On advanc- 
ing near, he ſaluted him with reverential awe, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the country, and then 
made known his circumftances in words to this ef- 
tect : © Behold, great prince, your humble ſuppli- 
** cant, nor deſpiſe the object of your generous 


** compaſſion. It has been my fortune to be caſt 
f 


ſome tie of honour upon him, as well as diſcretion, 
to reject ſuch a propoſal. 


OF. THE JEW 0, Book. xy * 
** down from the throne of majeſty to a private and 0. 
** obſcure ſtate, which has compelled me to have 2 
* recourle to your benevolence for ſuccour. Of © 
this I cannot deſpair from a prince ſo well ac- he 
** quainted with the viciſſitudes of human affairs a 
* and conſcious that my caſe may be your own, az — 
** your preſent degree of elevation is as mine for- var 
** merly was. I might oblerve, that it tends to wo 
** the common intereſt of princes to aid each other W | 
as the {ſucceſs of one rebellion becomes a prece. 8 
4 4 . 745 41 
dent for another, by emboldening ditaffected ſub- to 
** jects.” Theſe words were accompanied with 4b 
* rears, and a dejected countenance, e 
IZates, by this time, perceived his petitioner was ;,.. hin 
no lets than Artabanus, king of Parthia; fo that dil. f bro 
mounting, he requeſted him to collect his ſcattered pronit mad 
ſpirits, and conſole himſelf with this aſſurance, that * 
the malady was not paſt relief, and that Providence \ 
would put a ſpeedy end to his diitreſs. He added, his « 
that ke ſhould find in him a more effectual aſſiſtant ter 
than he could poſſibly have expected, as it was his he's 
determined retolution to fce him reſtored to his ing 
crown, or give up his own. After laying theſe vu that 
words, Izates ſet Artabanus on his own horle, and ad. the 


walked on foot by his ſide, in honour of a king he great e 
owned to be greater than himſelf, But Artabanus ** 
bluſhed at the compliment, and {wore by all the 
hopes he had of recovering his dignity and fortune, 
that he would diſmount, unleſs the other would take 


oPÞ 
A asteripe TO 1 
C4 0 make | 3 18 
r upon © 


an horſe and go before him. Izates, in compliance Brit 
with his reſolution, ordered another horle, and con- were 
ducted him to his palace, with all the deference and ed tl 
honour one prince could pay to another. He gave lag. 
him the precedence in all places private and public, prot 
reſpecting his former glory and dignity, without the plied 
leaſt degradation from his change of fortune; witely a coi 
conſidering it as the common lot of mortals to be let, 
exalted one day, and dejected another. of tz 

His mind being intent on rendering the promiſed Held 
ſervices to Artabanus, 1zates wrote a preſſing 5 {tr 


Gur) 


gotten. The Parthians did not abſolutely retule, IF $0 
but pleaded, by way of excule, that they had tran!- —_— 
terredthe crown to Cinnamus, and thereby prevent- \ 0 
ed themſelves from receiving Artabanus again; ad- EY N 
ding, that the very attempt of ſuch a revocation — 0 
would lay the foundation of an inteſtine commotion. rein 


4 44% 


mercy 
- . . . « . .. 8 
ſaluted him in the ſtile of king, took the crown from ei {cat 
off his own head, and placed it upon the head 0l ;,-- que 
Artabanus. This was the manner in which he was a 


1 {1 
Kine | 


Artabanus dying ſoon after, appointed his fon vis 
Vardanes to ſucceed him in his kingdom, who im 
mediately tampered with Izates to draw him into 8 ,,, 
war with the Romans. Bur Izatcs was too well ac l, 
quainted with the ſtrength and conduct of tho 4 
people to be drawn into a league againſt ſo power'u 
an enemy. Beſides, having five ſons trained upamoug 
them, to learn their language and diſcipline, he ha 


As he was himſelf con- 
vince 


Book XX. 


ace of the impropriety of this undertaking, he 
endeavoured to divert Vardanes from it, by repre- 
jonting the extraordinary itrength and prowels Of 
the Romans. But ſo tar was the Parthian from 
being dilcouraged by the pomp ol words, that he 
made war immediately upon Izates. Providence, 
however, ſo ordered matters for the humbling his 
vanity, that he was convinced of the advantages he 
would hence derive from giving up the enterprize. 
When the Parthians found Vardanes bent upon a 
war with the Romans, they took their opportunity 
to cut him off, and committed the government to 
his brother Gatarza, who was alter taken Ol! bY 
treachery too, and his brother Vologeſes ſucceeded 
him. He divided the government between his two 
brothers by the tather's fide. Pacorus, the elder, 
had Media; and Tiridates, the younger, had Ar- 
menia. | 


Monobaſus, the brother of the king, oblerving 
his exemplary piety and virtue, the bleſſings that at- 
- tended his general conduct, and the univerſal eſteem 
he acquired thereby, became delirous of renounc- 
ing the religion ot their country, and embracing 
that of the Jews. When this was made known to 
the grandees of the kingdom, they were not a little 
dilplcated, but ſtifled their reſentment till a proper 
opportunity tor ſhewing it. To this end they wrote 
ter- tO Abias, King of Arabia, and tempted him, with 
«4 to make large promiles of money, to make war upon their 
pr won prince, with a tolemn aſſurance that, upon the very 

hirtt encounter, they would detert him, becaule they 
were determined to puniſh him tor having abandon- 
cd the religion of his country. They entered into a 
league with the Arabian king, and prefled him to 
protecute the deſign without delay. bias com- 
plied with their deſire, and forthwith marched with 
a conſiderable army againſt Izates. At the firſt on- 
let, betore they came toa clole engagement, the army 
of tzates, according to former aſſurance, delerted the 
114 as in a panic ot conſternation, without lo much 
a5 {triking an effective blow. Izatcs, by this time, 
tound himſelf evidently betrayed, but retreated with - 
out ditorder to his camp, where, upon ſtrict en. 
Guiry into the caule of this deſertion, he diſcovered 
t to be a manifelt treaſon betwixt his people and 
the enemy, detected ſome of the conſpirators, and 
puniſhed them according to their delerts. The day 
tollowing he went in purſuit of Abias, routed him, 
made a great laughter of part of his army, put the 
ralf to flight, and drove their king to the caſtle of 
Artanus, which he took by itorm, rifled, and carri- 
ce. Ct vait booty, and returned in triunph to Adi— 
„ena. Abias, finding himſelf encompaſſed on every 
tide, fell by his own word. 


Ihe grandces of Adiabena, however, though they 
tailed in their firſt attempt, and were now at the 
m--cy of the king, would not deſiſt; but in a ſup-— 
hcatory letter to Vologeles, then king of Parthia, 
'-Que.ted him to take them under his protection, rid 
tem Gr Izates, and appoint ſome potentate of his 
Aden nat ion to rule over them; obſerving, that their 
King had incurred an univerſal odium, by apoſta- 
ting irom the religion of his country. 


The Parthian king, upon this application, com- 
menced hotkilities againſt Izates, without any co— 
low! pretence. Ulis firſt ſtep was a revocation 
of a: tie honours and privileges which his father 
had c nicricd upon him, together with a menace of 
im meclate war, if he dared to Giſpute his plea- 

wine, This at firſt alarmed Izates, who deemed it 
reproachtul to be terrified into a relignation of thoſe 
IVIeges he ſo honouraby poſſeſſed and deſerved. 
tc:luaved that ſubmiſſion to the Parthian would 
all him nothing, he came to a determinate reſolu- 
tin or committing his cauſe to Providence, and, in 
„ Gependance on the Divine aid, of ſetting life, 
nongur, and fortune, upon the iſſue of a battle. Thus 
Felolved, he ſecured his wives and children in a 
dong Callle, laid up ſtores of corn in his magazine, 
 Þurnt anch deſtroyed all the Forage about him, and 
En Amer in a poſture to receive the enemy. The 
ns of Parthia had raiſed a formidable army of 
e and tobt, with great expedition, and pitched 
camp upon the bank of a river that parts Adia- 

No. 27. | 
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bena from Media. Izates encaniping allo not tar 

from thence with a body of ſix thoultand horie, 
Vologeſes gave him to underitand by a mellenger, 1,c.,.+ 
that he was now advancing againſt him with the threats of 
whole force of the empire, trom Bactria to Hu— 8 
phrates, to chaſtite him tor his ingratitude to his 9 
matter, impioully oblerving, that the god whom he 

adored could not deliver him out of his hands. 

Izates replied to the mcflenger, that he was fenfidle Nieden and 
of the ſuperiority of the King, of Parchia in point Of pions repty 
numbers, and as ſenſible that he was under the pro- © 54 
tection or an omnipotent God, who was intinitely 

above all the controul ot human power. 


Or TU 


With this declaration he difmiſſed the meſſenger, 
and proſtrating himielt, with his wives and children, 
in a ſuppliant polture, thus ofiered up his prayer to 
the Father of mercies to this eltect : 


** Great God, and Governor of the univerſe, . 
whom none ot thy creatures ever ſerved in vain 
vouchlate in mercy to look down upon thy ſer— 
vant, who hath now wholly catt hinlclt upon thy 
Aimighty power and inlinte goodnels. Deliver 
jum out of the hands of his enemies, reprets their 
prelumptuous boldacts, tor the vindication or 
thine own honour, and avenge thyſeli upon them, 
tor their blatphemous detiance of thine omnipo— 
tence. 
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The prayer and humiliation of this pious prince 
appeared to cftectual, that, upon intelligence, the 
very tame night, oi the Daha and Sacæ (people of 
Scythia) falling into Parthia with a ſtrong army, Volozefes 
Vologeles drew off his forces, without carrying his eo with= 
menaces into execution, which was an indication ba Taps 
of the interpolition of Divine Providence in favour pole. 
or 1zates. 


This pious prince died ſoon after, in the ſifty-fifth Le dies, 
year of his age, and twenty-fourth of his reign. i 
tHe left four tons behind him, but appointed his his brother 
brother Monobaſus tor his tucceſlor, as a due ac- Monobatus, 
knowledgment of the integrity of his conduR, in 
delivering up the crown which he held in truſt, in 
the abſence of Izates, upon the death of their fa— 
ther. Queen Helen, the mother, could not but be 
greatiy afflisted tor the loſs of fo dear and dutiful a 
lon, but it was ſome alleviation to her grief, to find 
that the elder brother ſucceeded to the government. 

She therefore immediately repaired to him at Adia- Death of 
bena, but did not long ſurvive her favourite fon 9" 
Izates. Monobaſus tent the bones of his brother © 
and mother away to Jeruſalem, to be depoſited in the 
pyramids which ſhe had built there. They were 

three in number, and about three furlongs diſtant 

from the city. The hiltory ot Monobaſus will be 

given in another place. 


While Fadus was governor of Judaa, there was Theredasan 
a certain magician, called 'Theredas, who, by his Morn 
arts, wrought the common people into a belict, that Fadus. 
if they would follow him to the river Jordan, and 
ake their effects along with them, he would but 
give the word, and the waters {hould divide, and at- 
tord them an ealy paſſage over it on foot. This im- 
poſtor drew after him a numerous train of follow- 
ers; but they ſuffered tor their pretumption and 
folly; tor Fadus, lending a troop oft horte among 
them, before they were aware, many of them were , 
lain, and many taken alive, and among the reit ee 17 
their deluder Theredas, whotc head was carried as and flaiu, 
a ſpectacle to Jeruſalem, 


HAF. III. 

Tiberius Alexander ſucceeds Cuſpius Fadas in the go 
vernment of fudæa. A great famine in that province. 
Crucifixion of James and Simon. Cyrentus taxes Ga- 
lilee. Cumanus ſucceeds Tiberius Alexanter. Death 
of Herod, trother of Agrippa. Claudius trangſers 
the goverument to his youngeſt jon, Agrippa. 

WADUS was ſucceeded in the government of Tien, 

2 Judwa by Tiberius Alexander, ton of Alex 4-x44er 

ander of Alexandria, a much more reſpectable 2 we 

2 , 0 8 1 * * . 6 
character than his ſon, Who renounced the religion . des. 
4 R or 
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menſe charge. It was at the ſame time allo, that 
Alexander cauſed to be crucified James and Simon, 
the ſons of Judas of Galilee, who, while Cyrenius 
was taxing Galilee, was inciting the Jews to revolt 
tromthe Romans. Herod, king of Chalcis, removed 
Toleph, the ſon of Camydas, from the office of high- 
prielt, and appointed Ananias, the lon of Nebo— 
dæus, to the ſucceſſion. Cumanus ſucceeded I ibe- 
rius. At the fame time Herod, brother of Agrip- 
pa the Great, departed this lite, in the eighth year 
of the reign of Claudius Cæſar, leaving behind him 
three ſons, Ariſtobulus, whom he had by a former 
wite, and Bernicianus and Hyrcanus, whom he 
had by Berenice, his brother's daughter; but Clau- 


dius conferred the government upon Agrippa the 
younger. 


James and 
Simon cru- 
cified. 


Death of 
Herod. 


CHAT: IV: 


A tumult between the ſoldiery and populace, upon the 
feaſt of the paſſover, is productive of- the moſt fatal 
conſequences. The books of Moſes found amongſt the 
plunder, and deſtroyed by a ſoldicr. The multitude 
apply to Cumanus for juſtice. He inflicts condign 
puniſhment on the offender. 


HILE Cumanus ruled in Judaa, a tumult 

happened at Jeruſalem upon the following oc- 

caſion, which proved fatal to many thouſands of the 

inhabitants. The teſtival of the paſſover, or un- 

leavened bread, now approaching, vaſt multitudes 

of people repaired to Jeruſalem to be preſent at that 

ſolemnity. Cumanus, the governor, thought it ex- 

pedient, for tear of any diſturbance, to ſet a band of 

in. loldiers as a guard upon the temple, ſufficient to 

pzffover, ſuppreſs a tumult, if occaſion might require it, as 

occaoned had frequently been done by his predeceſſors. Upon 

be golden, the fourth day of the teltival, a ſoldier expoſed him- 

{elt naked to the people; an act at once ſo inde- 

cent and inſolent, that they exclaimed moſt outra- 

geouſly againſt it; not ſo much as an affront put 

upon them, as an indignity offered to God himſelf, 

to whoſe honour this feaſt was dedicated. Some ot 

them reproached Cumanus, as if the ſoldier would 

not have had the hardinels to behave in this manner 

without his encouragement. Cumanus, though in- 

cenſed at ſo foul an imputation, ſuppreſſed his re- 

{entment, and deſired them, in fair words, to avoid 

any inſtance of behaviour that might look like ſedi- 

tion. But he ſoon found that gentle means would 

have no effect, as they tended to increale rather than 

The army ſuppreſs the outrage. He therefore commanded the 

the caſtle Whole army, compleatly accoutered, into the caltle of 

of Antonia. Antonia, which, as betore obſerved, overlooked the 

temple. Ihe common people were lo alarmed at the 

approach of the foldiery, that they betook them- 

ſelves to flight with the utmoſt precipitation, and 

preſſing one upon another, through ſeveral narrow 

Maiko Jos avenues, many of them were thrown down and 

periſh. trodden under foot, inſomuch that twenty thouſand 

perſons periſhed upon the occaſion; a circumſtance 

that turned that day ot feſtival into a day of mourn- 

ing, in which outcries and lamentations univerſally 
prevailed. 


A tumult 
at Jeruſ1- 


This calamity was attended by another equally 
fatal; for ſome of thole, who had elcaped the pre1- 
ſure of the crowd, and advanced an hundred fur- 
longs from the town, meeting with a domeſtic of 
the emperor's on the highway, whole name was Ste— 


of Culae, is phanus, they aſſaulted and robbed him of all he 
robbed. 181 


Stephanus, 
a domeſtie 


14d, Cumanus receiving intelligence of this out— 
Cumands rage, dilpatched a band of ſoldiers to the ſpot where 
N it was committed, with orders to rifle all the adjacent 
be rilel. Villages, and bring away ſome of the principal in- 


habitants priſoners. In the midit of the pillage, one 
of the {o]diers. ſeized upon the books of Moles 
amongſt the other plunder, and preſenting them to 


"The books » a 
Moſes the populace, inveighed both againſt them and the 


of Moſes 


found and Whole nation of the Jews in the moſt opprobrious 
deſtroved 
by aſoldier. 


terms, and then tore them to pieces. This flagrant 
contempt of what they held moſt ſacred was no 
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of his country. Under theſe procurators, the great | 
famine happened in Judza as betore mentioned, 
when the benevolent and humane queen Helen pro- 
cured relief for the diſtreſſed out of Egypt at im- 


to continual ravages, 


THE 


JEWS. Boox xy 


ſooner made known to the Jews, than they aſſem. 
bled in great numbers, preferred their complaint to 
Cumanus, who was then at Celarea, and dehred him 
to do them right on the rioter, not as guilty of a 
private injury, but an heinous offence to the majef. 


Book X 


The Sam- 


vernvor [ 
ty of heaven. The governor durſt not deny them \ 
juſtice, leſt a popular revolt ſhould enſue; fo that, t 
after conſulting his friends, he ordered the crimi- Tec. I 
nal's head to be ſtruck off for the violation of the l j 
law, and by that means put a ſtop to the progteſs | C 
of the tumult. 0 
a 
C H A P. . The ſeus 
A diſſention between the Fetus and the Samarians. The Y. 
Jews chuſe Eleazar for their leader. Cumanus puts n 
the mutineers to the rout. Arts uſedeto pacify the mul. h 
titude. The Samarians call upon the governor for n 
juſtice on the Jews, who had ſacked their villages, 7 
a ; tl 
Several Fetus put to death. Ananias and Ananus ſent 
bound'to Rome. Claudius hears the cauſe between the te 
Samarians and eros. The former are condemned to 9 
die. Cumanus baniſhed, and Celer, the tribune, dragged The Sama. 0 
to death in the ſtreets. Claudius Felix ſent governor _— 
into Judæa. Does great honour to Agrippa. Agrip- ] 
Pa and his wife burned under mount Veſuvius. Be- 18 
renice ſiſpected of inceſt. Death of Claudius Ceſar, 1 
who ts ſuſpetted to have been taken off by poiſon. Nero W 
proclaimed emperor of Rome. Poiſens Britannicus, Ta 
and cauſes his own mother and Octavia to be put to ka 
death. Confers the government of the Leſſer Armenia 1 8 
on Ariſtobulus, and that of part of Galilee upon ar 
Agrippa. R 
. * . 111 
F TER this tumult a diſſention aroſe between th 
the Samarians and the Jews upon the follow- qu». Ve 
ing occaſion, It being uſual for the Galileans to m 
travel by the way of Samaria to Jeruſalem, upon b. bi 
— . * . . A 3; 14s 
the celebration of their teſtivals, they happened to m 
paſs by a village called Nais, under the juriſdiction in 
of Samaria, and ſituated on the great plain, where th 
a diſpute aroſe between the paſſengers and the vil- of 
lagers, and ſeveral of the Galileans were ſlain. Some The e in 
ot the chiefs reſented this matter ſo highly, that to 
they animated the Jews to take up arms, and aſſert“ 
their liberties at the point of the ſword. Slavery, 
they obſerved, was, at beſt, baſe and diſgraceful, R. 
but when accompanied with arbitrary juſtice, into- pl 
lerable. The magiſtrates did all in their power to Semuarians, «: 
appeaſe them, and undertook for Cumanus, that he 1a 
ſhould do them ſatisfaction upon the abettors of the - ter 
tumult. But the multitude were deaf to all terms r JE 
ot pacification, were reſolutely bent upon having re- Clu | all of the Irn 
courle to arms, and made choice of Eleazar, the fon 1 0 
of Dinæus, to head them. This Eleazar was a Ing 
mountaineer, and one that made it his profeſſion to the 
live upon the ſpoil of ravaging up and down in Sa- of 
maria with fire and (word. Cumanus, having intel- _ 
ligence of the preſent iituation of affairs, drew out f Al 
ſome {quadrons of horſe from Sebaſte, and four cn ae, ad Of 
companies of foot, with a body of the Samarians in put” | lwerce Dal 
arms, advanced upon the Jews, flew many of them, , G 
and took more priſoners. Ihe molt eminent perſons * 
in Jeruſalem, finding things in this hopelels and for- de re 
lorn ſituation, betook themlelves to prayer and hu- a * 
miliation in ſackcloth and aſhes, for the averting0 4, 
thoſe dreadful judgments they feared were impend- ( 
ing; not omitting, at the ſame time, ſuch popular 5 
arts and arguments, as appeared moſt conducive to wit 


bring the multitude to ſober reaſon. They ſet be- 1... 
fore them the deſolation of their country, the de- 
molition of their temple, the enſlaving che wives mee 
and children to prophane nations; and intreated © 
them, upon the whole, as they loved their country, 
their lives, libertics, families, laws, and religion, 
to adopt more moderate counſels in future, return 
to their own habitations, and peaceably lay down 
their arms. This repreſentation fo far prevailed, 
that the common people dilperſed, and the tumult 
ſublided ; but the free-booters betook themſelves 
to their lurking places, to that Judza was expole 


The 
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The heads of Samaria now went in a body to Nu- 
midius Quadratus, governor ot Syria, who was at 
„eee I'yte, wich a Charge againſt the Jews, of firing and 
ett plundering their villages, for which, they laid, they 
0 % ere not ſo much concerned on their account, as tor 
the encroachment on the ſovereign authority of 
Rome, which had ſingly and ſolely the cognizance 
of caſes of that nature. They oblerved, that they 
committed lawleſs depredations, and ulurped aright 
ot judgment, thereby ſetting the Roman legiſlature 
at open dehance. 


The S2ma- 
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The Jews, on the other hand, affirmed that the 
** $GSamarians were the authors of this tumult, and of 
cCourſe the dilaſters which enſucd. They laid the main 
ſtreſs of the charge upon Cumanus, who, they ſaid, 

had been bribed into connivance at a molt notorious 
murder. Quadratus, having attended to the allega- 
tions on both ſides, adjourned the hearing, aſſuring 

the parties, that he would go himſelſ into * 
and, upon a perfect inveſtigation of the whole mat- 

ter, pals judgment accordingly; to that they were 
diſmiſſed for the preſent. Quadratus went ſoon at- 
ter this intoSamaria, where, upon hearing the caule, 
e dan, he concluded that the Samarians were guilty ot the 
i. riot, He was likewiſe informed, that many of the 
| Jews had been acceſſary to commorions, and there- 
tore cauſed ſeveral priſoners, whom Cumanus had 

taken into cuſtody, to be put to death. From thence 

he went to Lydda, a place of conſiderable extent, 

where he heard the Samarian cauſe a ſecond time, 

Pars v andunderitanding that one Dortus, an eminent Jew, 


. * 


with four more of his own tribe, had incited the 


* 
the 2:4 


e. PoPulace to an inſurrection, he paſſed ſentence of 


death upon them all. But Ananias, the high-priett, 
and Ananus, the principal officer, were ſent bound to 
Rome, to anſwer for themſelves before Cæſar. He 
iikewiſe ordered into Italy the principal men both ot 
the Samarians and the Jews, with Cumanus, the go- 
vernor, and Celer, the tribune, that the emperor 
might hear and determine upon the cauſe depending; 
but returned himſelf to Jeruſalem, left new tumults 
might require the exertion of his authority. Find- 
ing, however, every thing in a peaccable ſtate, and 
the Jews wholly intent upon the celebration of one 
of their uſual teſtivals, he would nor interrupt them 
in the exerciſe of their profeſſion, and ſo went back 
to Antioch. 


When Cumanus and the Samarians arrived at 
Rome, they were ordered to appear at the time and 
on me place appointed for the trial, and having made very 
Samarians, powers intereſt betorchand, would moſt probably 

2ave carried the cauſe, had it not been for the in- 
terpoſition of Agrippa the younger, who finding the 
cus in danger of being overpowered by numbers, 
li of the IMPortuned Agrippina, the wife of Claudius, to 
Jens, prels her huſband tor a candid and impartial hear- 
| Ing, and an indiſcriminate execution of juſtice upon 
the authors of this encroachment on the ſovereignty 
of the Roman empire. Claudius was ſo prevailed 
upon by this interceſſion, that he gave both ſides a 
Ss. fair hearing, and finding, upon the whole, that the 
Samarians had been the authors of this tumult, 
e pallted ſentence of death upon thoſe who came up 
to him; of exile upon Cumanus; and commanded 
Celer, the tribune, to be carried to Jeruſalem, and 
due GTagged to execution through the ſtreets in the face 
Ot all the people. He then appointed Felix, the 
brother of Pallas, to the government of Judza. 


I Claudius Cæſar, in the twelfth year of his reign, 
Ces Merred upon Agrippa the tetrarchy of Philip, 
4:77, with Batanæa; and added to it Trachon and Abila, 

which had been the tetrarchy of Lyſanias; but he 
tool Chalcis from him, after it had been under his 

Sovernment tour vears. Agrippa, having received 
thoſe bountics from Cæſar, gave his ſiſter Druſilla 

„ m marriage to Azizus, king of Emeſa, who was 

nom become a Jew. She had before been promiſed 

dio Epiphanes, the ton of Antiochus, on condition of 
his embracing the Jewiſh religion; but, upon reftu - 
lal, the match brokeoff, He married Mariamne, ano- 
ther of his ſiſters, to Archelaus, the ſon of Chel- 
Far, to whom ſhe had been contracted ſome time be- 
tl her father Agrippa, from which marriage 
s derive a daughter, whoſe name was Berenice. 
1 
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Soon after this Druſilla and Azizus were parted ,. 

on the following occaſion. Druſilla poſſelling great urea of 

perſonal charms, Felix, the governor of Judæa, be- Drufilla, 

came pallionately enamoured of her. To obtain 

his deſire, he ſent for Simon, his particular friend, 

(a ſewof Cyprus, who pretended todivination,) and 

enjoined him to uſe all his art with Druſilla to de- 

tach her from her huſband, and perſuade her to 

marry him, with full aſſurance that nothing ſhould 

be wanting to compleat her happineſs. Druſilla, to 

avoid the envy of her filter Berenice, on account of 

her beauty, imprudently acceded to the propoſal, 1,1; ;- 

— her religion as well as her huſband, and marricd t» 

married the Roman governor, by whom ſhe had a Fels. 

ſon, called Agrippa, who, in the days of Titus 

Cæſar, and in the prime of life, periſhed, with his 

wite, at a conflagration of the Mount Veſuvius. 


Berenice lived in a ſtate of widowhood a conſider- 
able time after the death of Herod, who was both 
her huſband and her uncle, but lying under the dif- 
graceful imputation of inceſtuous familiarity with 
er brother, in order to wipe off that ſtigma, ſhe 
perſuaded Polemon, king of Cilicia, to embrace 
the Jewiſh religion, and take her to wite, as it might 
paſs for a confutation of the report. Polemon, lured 
by her fortune, cameinto the propoſal; but Berenice 
being a woman of alicentious diſpoſition, ſoon partec 
with her huſband, as he did with his new religion. 
Mariamne alſo put away Archelaus, and was mar- 
ried to Demetrius, the moſt eminent Jew of Alex- 
dria, as well for birth as fortune, and at that time 
alabarcha of this place, by whom ſhe had a ſon, 
called Agrippinus. 


Claudius Cæſar, having reigned thirteen years, Death of 
eight months, and twenty days, departed this life, Claudius 
not without a ſtrong preſumption of Kis having been Cr. 
poiſoned by his wite Agrippina. She was the daugh- 
ter of Germanicus, the emperor's brother. Her firſt His wives 
huſband was Domitius Anobarbus, a man of emi- 924 chi 
nence in the city of Rome, who leaving her a wi- © 
dow, ſhe remained in that ſtare till Claudius took 
her to wife. She had a ſon by Domitius, who was 
called by his father's name, which, upon his being 
adopted by Claudius, was changed for that of Nero. 

This emperor had a former wite, whole name was 
Meſſalina, by whom he had iſſue Britannicus and 
Octavia, He cauſed Meſſalina to be put to death, 
upon a ſuſpicion of jealouſy, and married Antonia, 
his eldeſt child, whom he had by Petronia, a former 
wite, to Nero, his adopted ſon. 


Agrippina being bent upon the advancement of 
her own ſon to the empire, it is reported that ſhe 
conſulted the death of Claudius and the ſecuring 
the ſucceſſion to Nero at the ſame time, leſt Germa- 
nicus ſhould interpoſe and ſupplant him. She had 
ſuborned Burrhus, commanding officer of the 
guards, with ſome tribunes, friends, and favorites, 
to be in immediate readineſs, upon the demiſe of 
Claudius, to carry Nero into the camp, and pro- Nero pro- 
claim him emperor. This they no ſooner did, but dmedem- 
his firſt exploit, after his elevation, was the poiſon- e. 
ing of Britannicus, which was followed by the 
atrocious murder of his own mother, in requital Proves a 
for the life ſhe had given him, and the empire ſhe . cruel 
had procured him. He put his wife Octavia to 
death, and divers perſons of the firſt eminence ſor 
integrity and honor. But the hiſtory of Nero is ſo 
well known, that it is needleſs to enlarge upon the 
{ubject. Some writers are as extravagant in their 
panegyric, as others have been in their defamation ; 
ſo that truth, the chief excellence of an hiſtorian, 
is totally obſcured. Nor do I much wonder at the |... 
palpable contradictions evident in the recital of the cute, 
acts of Nero by different authors of his life, when the Roman 
I conſider the partiality and prejudice that are as | 
evident in the hiſtories of his predeceſſors. With 2 
reſpcct to myſelf, truth ſhall ever be my direct aim. prejudice. 
Matters foreign and contingent ſhall be paſſed over 
with brevity ; while particular attention ſhall be Fee 
paid to the concerns of our own nation, which fl ES 


- y l 3all impartiality 
be related without the guiſe of exaggeration of our 


virtues, or palliation ot our vices. But to return 
to the ſubject before us. 


hiſtorians 


Azizus, 
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Joſephus 
taurus 
the acts of 


Nero, 


Lleazar. as 
Fl ring-lea B 
er, is taken, 
and ſent 
bound to 
Rome. 


Felix a- 

verſe to Jo- 
nathan, the 
high-prieſt. 


Jonathan 
atJatlinatcd 
at the in- 
{tince of 


Felix. 


ANTIQUITIES 


Azizus, king of IEmeſa, died in the firſt year of 
the reign of Nero, and was ſucceeded by his brother 
Sohemus. Nero gave Armenia the Leſfer to Arit- 
tobulus, the fon of Herod, king of Chalcis. He 
allo gave to Agrippa a part of Galilee, tubjecting 
Tiberais and Taricheæ to his government, with the 
addition of Julius beyond Jordan, and iourtecn vil- 
lages under that juriſdiction. 


CH AT: VI. 
Tud.ca infeſted with robbers and impoſtors. Felix 


ſeizes Eleazar, a ring-leader, and ſends him bound 
to Rome. Jonathan, the high-prieſt, is aſſaſſinated, 
through the contrivance of Dora, at the inſiance of 
Ielix. The people ſeduced by the wiles of magicians 
and falſe prophets. Diſputes between the Jews of 
Ceſarea and Syria, concerning their privileges. Helix 
turns the ſoldiers upon the contending parties, and 
gives them the booty. The high-prieſts divide from, 
aud oppreſs, the prieſts in ordinary. 


1 affairs of the Jews grew daily worſe and 
worle, as the country was infeſted with rob- 
bers and impoſtors, who deluded the credulous mul- 
tit ude. A day ſcarcely paſſed in which Ielix did 
not cauſe ſome of them to be apprehended, and 
brought to condign puniſhment. Eleazar, the ſon 
of Dinzus, a ring-leader of the party, was taken by 
ſtratagem. Felix gave him a ſolemn invitation to 
come over to him, with aſſurance of perfect ſecurity, 
which inducing Eleazar to compliance, he no looner 
arrived, than the governor ſent him 1n chains to 
Rome. | | 


Felix conceived a mortal averſion to Jonathan, the 
high-prieſt, becauſe he trequently gave him whole- 
lome advice, concerning the regulation of the allairs 
of Judæa, to prevent the murmurs of the people, 
and enſure the approbation of thoſe friends who had 
recommended him to the government. Felix con- 
hdered his counſel as reproach, and therefore con- 
certed means for ridding himſelf of the ungratetul 
importunities of the high-prieſt, as men of depraved 
minds cannot bear to be chaſtiſed tor their faults. 
To this end he tampered, by preſents, with Dora, a 
citizen of Jeruſalem, one of Jonathan's particular 
triends, to ſuborn a let of bravocs to fall upon and 
aſſaſſinate him. Dora undertook and executed the 
comnuſtion. Matters were ſo concerted, that theſe 
ruffians went to Jeruſalem on pretence of devotion, 
with daggers conccaled under their garments, and 
Intermixing with the promiſcuous multitude, took 
an opportunity of itabbing the high-prieſt. As thete 
milcreants came off with impunity, others were en- 
couraged to perpetrate the lame maſiacres, under 
the ſame diſguiſe, upon ſuch feſtive occaſions; o 
that murders were frequently committed, from mo- 
tives of revenge, or other execrable caules, not only 
in divers parts of the city, but in the very temple 
Ittelt, as it that ſacred {pot could ſanctify the fouleſt 
of crimes. Can it then be matter of wonder, that, 
tor the practice and connivance of ſuch abominable 
protanations, the Almighty, in his wrath and indig- 
nation, ſhould deliver up his city, nay, his own 
houlc, into the hands oi the Romans ; and that the 
hole nation of the Jews, with their wives and chil- 
Aren, ſhould be condemned to miſery and bondage, 
to bring them to a due and penitential ſenſe of their 
cnurmuus offences? 

Whileplunderers and murderers were injuring the 
public in one Quarter, magicians and impoſtors were 
preying upon them in another, and alluring the mul— 
titude by thoulands, to lee the ſigns and miracles 
they pretended to work. Bur they ſuffered ſeverel) 
tor their credulity and curioſity, being apprehended, 
and many of them put to death, by order of Felix. 
There arrived, at that time, out of Egypt, a certain 
reported prophet, who invited the populace, and 
miſled the common people to follow him to the top 
ot mount Olivet, about five furlongs from the city, 
alluring them, that, when he came thither, he would 
but give command, and the walls of Jeruſalem 
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ſhould be levelled with the ground, and open to 
them an entrance into the city through the ruins, 


When Felix received intelligence of this adven- 
ture, he commanded his ſoldiers to take to rhrir 
arms, lo that breaking in upon them with horſe +1... 
and foot, they loon routed them, flew four hundred «1c... 
on the ſpot, and took two hundred alive; but the ee, 
Egyptian impoſtor made his eſcape. Thoſe who x..." * 
fied endeavoured to incite the people to a rebel. © 
lion againit the Romans, notwithitanding their late 
deteat, by inſinuating that their yoke was intolera- 
ble, and ſhould therefore be ſhaken off, and com- 
i agg ravages upon all thoſe who would not juin 
them. 


There happened, at this time, another diſpute be- a c 
tween the Jews of Celarea and Syria, on a claim to tw 
lome certain privileges. 'I hoſe ot Celarea claimed a π 
precedenceinright of their king Herod, the founder S. 
of that city. When the report of this conteſt came 
to the knowledge of the neighbouring governors, 
they cauled the incendiaries on both ſides to be ap- 
prehended, and puniſhed with {tripes, in conſequence 
ot which the tumult tor ſome time ſubſided. But 
the Jewiſh citizens, depending on their wealth, re- 
proached the Syrians in the moſt vehement terms. 
The Syrians, though interior in wealth, relying on 
the aſtiftance of the ſoldiers, returned the oppro- 
brious language of the Jews; ſo that they proceeded ,,,..__ 
trom words to {toning one another, and many were g 
wounded and tell on each ſide; but the Jews came +»: 
off conquerors. When Felix found this conteſt was 
brought to a kind of war, he urged the Jews to de- 
cline it; but when words proved ineffectual, he ſent ,., 
armed troops among them, who killed many, took . 
more priſoners, and permitted the toldiers to plun- 
der the houſes of the opulent for their booty. Ihe 
more reſpectable and moderate part of the Jews, 
dreading worſe conlequences, applied to Felix, and 
intreated him to call off the ſoldiers, and afford 
them time to repent of their raſhneis. Felix com- 
plicd with their requeſt. 


King Agrippa, at the ſame time, gave the high- 
prieithood to Iſmael, the fon of Phabeus ; and tne 
high prieſts began to divide themſelves from the 
other prieſts and the governors of Jeruſalem, each 
of them taking a guard of the bokleit and molt ic. 
ditious partizans, inlomuch that all authority ſeemed 
to be let at defiance, as if there had been a total va- 
cancy of adminiitration. Such was the inſolence ot 
the high-prieſts, that they ſent their emiſſarics up 
and down into Baras, to ſeize upon the tithes of the 
prieſts, ſo that the poorer ſort of that holy order 
periſhed for want of bread. Theſe were the dire 
cliects of faction. 
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Portius Feſtus being appointed to ſucceed Felix, the Jetus 
of Ceſarea accuſe him before Nero. His brother Fal- 
las obtains his pardon. Beryllus procures a mandate 
for disfranchiſing the Jews. They are anncyed by 
robbers, An impoſtor decoys the multitude into the 
wilderneſs. Feſtus deſtroys both the ſeducer and fol- 
lowers. Agrippa builds a magnificent palace, ihat 
overlooks the temple, which occaſions a murmuring 
among ft. the Jews. They appeal by cemmilſioners 19 


Ceſor. Foſeph appointed to the office of high-prift. 


DELIX being removed from his government, putt” 
and Portius Feſtus appointed, by theemperor, to 
ſucceed him, ſome of the principal Jewiſh inhabi- [.. 
tants of Ceſarea, went up to Rome to accule Felix, 
and would certainly have brought him to convign t- 
puniſhment, had not Nero yielded to the folicita- ©. 
tions of his brother Pallas, who at that time tcooc 
highly in his tavour, | 


There were two eminent Syrians of Cefirea, Who, eh., 
by a valt ſum of money, forined 10 powerful an in- can 
tcrelt with Beryllus, tutor and Greck ſecretary to ... 
Nero, that he obtained the emperor's letters man- 
datory to Celarca, for the distranchiling of the J eus; 


ane 
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and abrocating all the privileges they enjoyed within 
that city, which had been hitherto common to 
Jews and Syrians. i his grant was the lource of all 
the calamities that atterwards betel our nation; tor 
the [Jews ot Celarea, atter this mandate, would never 
reſt'till they waged war with their Enemies, 


When Fadus came into Judza, he found the 
country detolate, the people forced from their habt- 
tations, their houſes expoled to fire and pillage, and 
all at the mercy of a brutal clan ot tree-booters, who 
ravaged up and down, 1n great numbers, at plealure. 
heie robbers were denominated Sicarii, from Sica, 
alluding to the ſhort 1word they wore, a weapon 
bending towards the point, and tormed in a manner 
brtwixta Periian ſeymetarand the Roman faulchion. 
With thete weapons they did great execution, by 
ntermizing with the multitude ar feſtivals, under 
colour ot religion, and diſpatching whom they 
pleated in that contuſion, without difficulty, or 
danger ot dilcovery. 


There were in thoſe days a notorious impoſtor, 
who had deluded a credulous rabble into an opt-, 
nion, that, it they followed him into luci a wilder- 
nets, they would be protected from harm. But 
'ettus, with 2 detachment of horle and foot, de- 
{troyed the ſeducer and his beſotted tollowers to- 


gether. 


About the ſame time king Agrippa caulſeil to be 
erected, near the porch ot the royal Palace, at 
Icrutalem, belonging to the Armenian tamily, a 
itately, magnilicers apartment, for the entertainment 
ot guelts. It ſtood upon an eminence, commanded 
a noble proſpet of the city, and was jo contrived, 
that the king could lee every thing that was done in 
the temple, which attorded him very great ſat!stac— 
tion. I his gave much offence to the principal men 
amongſt the Jews, as it is contrary to our laws, that 
our rites and ceremonies, and eſpecially our tacritices 
in the temple, thould be expoſed to the view of 
, Gthers. They therefore erected a wall, by way of 
prevention, before the ſeats, that encloſed the inner 
part of the temple, towards the welt, which not only 


 mntercenicd the proſpect trom the King's apartment, 


but alto the view of the galleries to the weftward 
on the other tide of the temple, where the Roman 
guards were placed upon days of feitival. This 


proceeding highly dilplcaled Agrippa, and more ſo 


cus, Who ordered the wall ww be pulled down. 


requeit being 

Helclas, the treaturer of the temple, as their com— 
mitioners. When Nero had heard their petition, he 
not only paſſed over what they had done, but gave 
| Prant tor the continuance of the wall they 
| This indulgence thcy obtained on the 
interceſlion of the emprels Pop! 45 4 religious W- 
100 30 was greatly dilpoled to iavour the Jews. 
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an, wit 
Ihe ten deputtes were permitted to return; but 
Foppca dtained Iimael and Chelcias as hoſtages. 
When Agrippa heard of theſe tranlactions, he tranſ- 
- lefred tne poniticate to juicph, otherwile called 
Cabis, the lon ot Simon, formerly high-pricit. 
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priefthood fregutntiy transferred. 
the high-pricſls. 


sk, upon hearing of the death of Feſtus, 

lent Albinus to take upon him the government 
of Judwa; and Agrippa, at the lame tune, depoled 
Joleph, and conterred the dignity of ingh- prielt 
upon Ananus, the lon of Ananus. Ananus, the ta- 
ther, was deemed ſingularly honourcd, as he had five 
ſons that came ſucceſſively into the pontiſicate atter 
lym, a circumſtance of which no other ot an high- 
priett could boatt. The younger Ananus, of whom 
we are now ſpeaking, was naturally fierce and im— 
petuous, and of the ſect of the Sadducees, a very 
cenſorious and uncharitable people. Actuated by 
thele principles, he took an opportunity, in the in— 
terval between the death ot Feſtus and the arrival 
of his {ucceilur Albinus, to call a council, with the 
affiltance of judges, and then to cite James, the 
brother of Jeſus, together with ſome other per- 
ſons, to appear before him, and anſwer to a charge 
brought againſt them; upon which they were all 
condemned, and delivered up to be ſtoned, The 
conſcientious part of the citizens were lo diſpleated 
at this proceeding, that they privately reprelented it 
to the king as highly unjuſt, requeſting that Ananus 
might be ſo reproved for it, as to caution him not to 
act in the lame manner tor the future. Others were 
ent with an account of it to Albinus, who was then 
upon his journey to Alexandria, ſetting it torth as 
an ulurpation upon his authority. Albinus was 10 
offended, that he wrote a menacing letter to the 
high-pricit upon it; and king Agrippa, at the ex— 
piration oft three months, removed him from his 
office, and conterred it on Jctus, the ton of Dam- 
neus. 


Albinus no ſooner arrived at Jeruſalem, than he 
applied himſelt, with ail pottible diligence, to the 
maintaining ot the public peace; and to that end 
brought many of the robbers, called Sicarii, to de- 
lerved puniſhment. Ananias, the high-prieft, by his 
bounty and aftability, greatly conciliated the efteem 
of the people; and alſo cultivated the triendſhip of 
Albinus, and the high-prictt Jelus, by means of 
careſſes and preſents. But he had a number of 
abandoned ſervants, who, joining with others as pro— 
fhigate as themſelves, went trom barn to barn, and 
took away the tithes that belonged to the prieſts by 
violence, beating and maiming thoſe that refuſed to 
deliver them. Many other high-prictts acted in the 
lame unjuſt manner, as they were ſubject to no con- 
troul, inlomuch that the prieſts in ordinary were 
periſhing for want of food, being deprived of their 
only means of ſupport. 


A band of theſe Sicari entered the city by night, 
on theeve of a feſtival, and {urprized the lecretary 
of Llcazar, an officer ot the frit rank in the 
army, and fon of Ananias, the high-prieſt, whom 
they bound, and carried away with them. They then 
lent information to Ananias, that they had the ſe— 
Cictary in cuſtody, and were ready to deliver him up, 
on condition of his prevailing with Albinus to re- 
leale ten of their party, whom he held in priſon. 
The department of the ſecretary was of ſuch im- 
portance, that Albinus was under a kind of neceſ- 
tity of complying with the requeſt of Ananias, 
though it was productive of diſaſtrous events: for 
when the robbers had found out this mode of com- 
pounding their villainics, they were inceſſantly con- 
triving means for ſurprizing ſome of the domeſtics 
of Ananias, in order to detain them, and thereby 
Procure the relcaſe of any of their party who might 
be in cuſtdy; io that they were more and more em- 
boldened, and infeſted the whole country with their 
ravages and depredations. 


King Agrippa had now enlarged Ceſarea Philippi, 
and gave it the name of Neronias, in honour of the 
emperor Nero. He allo erected at Berytus a mag- 
nificent and ſumptuous theatre, which he largcly 
endowed, for the exhibition of annual ſhews, and 
diſtribution of corn and oil among the pcovle in 
due proportions. Ile cauſed the city to be beautt- 
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ANTIQUITIES 


fied, and adorned with curious ſtatues and pictures, 
and a collection of antique originals, from the hands 
of the greatelt maſters in the ſeveral branches; 10 
that this town might be Ueemed a repolitory for all 
that was rare and precious in the kingdom. But 
this munificence to ſtrangers, to the impoveriſhing 
of his own people, of couric incurred their il will. 


2 


Agrippa ſoon took away the pontificate from Jeſus, 
and gave it to another of the fame name, who was 
the {on of Gamalicl. This created ſuch feuds be- 
n tween them, that they formed parties of abandoned 

followers, and reviled each other in the public 
ſtreets in the moſt opprobrious terms. From words 
they ſometimes proceeded to ſtones; but Ananas, 
by dint of money, had the ſtrongeſt party. 


le ſus, the 
lon of Ga- 
maliel. 
made I 
prick, 


Coſtobarus and Saul being of the blood royal, 
and nearly related to Agrippa, had great intereſt, and 
drew together a band of reſolutes ready to £xecute 
their commands. They were inlolent and rapacious 
towards the lower clals of people, who had no pa- 
tronage or protection; ſo that from this juncture 
we may date the declenſion of the Jewiſh nation. 

Ceflſius Flo- 
rus ſucceeds 
Albinus. 


When Albinus heard that Geſſius Florus was ap- 
pointed to tucceed him, he thought the moſt effectual 
means of ingratiating himlelt with the Jews, was 
to do juſtice upon thoſe whom he had in cuſtody. 
He therefore cauſed all the priſoners to be brought 
beiore him, and, upon due examination, proceeded 
againſt them according to their demerits; putting 
to death thoſe who were maniteitly guilty of capi- 
tal crimes, and diſcharging thole who were only 
convicted of miſdemeanors upon fine and ranſom. 
'Thele means might tend to clear the priſoners, but 
they let looſe robbers upon the country. 

Privileges 
granted to 
the Levites. 


Thoſe of the tribe of Levi, that officiated as cho- 
riſters in the temple, prevailed on the king, to call a 
council, and grant them the uſe of the linen veſt- 
ments which had been peculiar to the prieſts, ſug- 
gelling that ſuch a conceſſion would ſtand upon re- 
cord as an act of grace to the king's eternal honour. 
This requelt was heard and granted in form and 
manner according to deſire, and the chorilters were 
permitted to wear the linen veſtment. There was 
another claſs of Levites who officiated in the ler 
vices of the temple, and were likewiſe allowed to 
{erve promiſcuoully as chorilters. But theſe licences 
were repugnant to our national laws and cuſtoms, 
which were never abandoncd without a judgment 
upon the violation. 

The temple 


Jar T he repairing of the temple being finiſhed, and 
mhnilices. ' 


near eight thouſand artificers and labourers deſtitute 
of employment, and conlequently of the means of 
{ubiiitence, the people, unwilling to ſtock their mo- 
WY as an caly prey to the Romans, and defirous of 
making lome proviſion tor them, Propolcd the re— 
Pairing of a building on the eaſt {ide of the temple, 
which overlooking a deep narrow valley, was lup- 
ported by a wall tour hundred cubits in height, and 
fix in depth, being the work of Solomon, the firſt 
founder of the temple. But Agrippa, who was en- 
trulted by the emperor with the repairing of this 
glorious {tructure, revolving in his mind how much 
calier it would be to deſtroy tuch a work than re- 
build it, did not think it expedient to comply with 
the deſire of the people, and therefore gave them to 
underſtand, that if they would reſt content with 
beautifying the city by paving the itreets with white 
Nails, ſtone, he would not oppoſe it. Agrippa allo de. 

ene prived Jeius, the {on of Gamaliel, of the pontificate, 
and conterred it on Matthias, the ſonof Theophilus, 
in whole time commenced the war between the Jews 
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Emimera It appears to me neceſſary, as introductory to a 
155 | v. Or. unter conteinblation, tO ive an account in 


elbe this place of the origin of high-prieſts, the qualifi- 
cations requilite for that lacred function, and the 
number of thote who were admitted to luch dignity, 
us tar as to the end of the war. . 
The he of this order was Aaron, the brother of 
Moles; and atter his death his children ſuccecded 
him, and fo the honour delcended in courle to his 
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lamily. is 18ghcot hereditary ſucceſſion prevailed 
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ſo far with our forejathers, that none but thoſe of 


the blood of Aaron were accounted worthy of that 6 
holy office, kings themiclves not excepted. From « 
Aaron to Phanaſus, who was declared high. prieſt by t 
a faction in a time of war, there were eiEhty-three by 
in number; thirteen of them officiating in the ſta- or 
tion from the time that Moles erected a tabernacle 4 
to God in the deſert, to their entrance into j udæa, - 
where king Solomon built and dedicated ile holy 0 
temple. At firſt there was no ſuccceding to the pon- o 
tificate, but by a vacancy upon death; though ir 
became a practice afterwards, to appoint ſucceſſion t! 
during the lives of predeceſſors. T hele thirteen 15 
perſons deſcending from two of the tons of Aaron, |! 
ſucceeded in their turns to that dignity. The torm b1 
of government was at firſt ariitocratical, then mo- in 
narchial, and laſtly regal. The number of years 0! 
from the time in which Moles carried our foreta- ta 
thers out of Egypt, to the building of the temple of V1 
Solomon, was {ix hundred and twelve. | W. 
After thoſe thirteen high- prieſts abovementioned, 1 
there tollowed eighteen more, 1n the courle of tour 0 
hundred ſixty-ſix years, {ix months, and ten days, tec 
in ſucceſſion one to another under the government th 
of kings. Thele are computed from king Solo- A; 
mon to the days of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Ba- thi 
bylon, when he marched up to Jeruſalem, and took po 
it, burnt the temple, and carried away the whole 
nation, together with Jozedeck, their high-prieſt, * 
captives. fal 
LW. 
After a captivity of ſeventy years in Babylon, Cy- Cre 
rus, king of Perſia, dilmifled the Jews to their own 20! 
country, with permiſſion to rebuild their temple; Je- Ar 
ſus, the lon of Jozedeck, exerciſing, at that time, the Wil. 
function of high-prieſt. Fifteen of his poſterity hel 
ſucceeded him in the ſame dignity, but under a de- 
mocratical form of government, till the time ot 
king Antiochus Eupator, a term of tour hundred 
and fourteen years, when this ſame Antiochus, with 6 
his general Lyſias, took away both the dignity and ti 
lite of Onias, otherwiſe called Menelaus, at Bery- * 
tus, excluded his fon from the ſucceſſion, and, in his b 
place, appointed Jaſinus, one of the race of Aaron, 4 
but not of the pontifical family. r 'S 
Upon this Onias, fon of Onias deceaſed, went 1 
away into Egypt, and inſinuating himſelf into the of 
good opinion of Ptolemy Philometer, and Cleopatra 1 
his wite, prevailed upon them to build and dedicate Wo 
a temple to God at Heliopolis, in imitation ot that in I 4 
Jerutalem, and to conſtitute him high-pricit there. hh 
Jacimus dicd, at the expiration of three years, in the 10 
execution of the pontifical office, without a ſucceſſor; 5 + 
lo that there was a vacancy for leven years, Mr, 
When the Jews revolted from the Macedonians, d 


the dignity was transferred to the family of the Al- 
moneans, and Jonathan advanced to the pontificate, 
which he enjoyed for the ſpace of ſeven years, and 
then being taken off by the treachery of Tryphon, 
his brother Simon was promoted to his place. Upon 
his being aiterwards aflaſſinated by his ſon-in-law at 
a public entertainment, his ſon Hyrcanus ſucceeded 
him, and held it for the ſpace of one and thirty years. 
U pon his death it devolved on his ſon Judas, other- 
weile called Ariſtobulus, who was the firſt that took 
upon him the name and quality of king. After a 
reign of one year he left his brother Alexander heir 
and ſucceſſor both to the kingdom and pontificate, 
in both which capacities he adminiſtered for twenty- 
leven years, and then departing this life, tranſmitted 
the regency to his wite Alexandra, with authority. 
to diſpoſe of the pontificate; in conſequence ot 
which ſhe conferred it upon her brother Hyrcanus, 
who enjoyed it during the nine years of her reign. 
At her death Ariſtobulus, the younger brother, made 
war upon him, overcame him, and reduced him to 
the condition of a private man, aſſuming both the 
kingdom and the pontificate to himſelf, which he 
neld for three years, and as many months. When 
Pompey, uponthetaking of Jeruſalem, carried away 
him and his children priſoners to Rome, Flyrcanus, 
being reſtored to the pontificate, accepted allo ot 
the principality, bur not under the title of king, en- 
joying the high-prieſthood twenty-three years More, 
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beſides the nine above-mentioned. At the expira- 
ion of this term, Barzapharnes and Pacorus, Par- 
thian generals, paſſed the Euphrates, made war 
upon Hyrcanus, and carried him away priloner, 
advancing Antigonus, the lon of Ariltobulus, to 
the crown, who, in three years and three months 
alter, was taken in Jeruſalem by Herod and Solus, 
and then, by command of Anthony, put to death 
at Antioch. | 

Herod having now received the kingdom from 
the Romans, made no icruple ot chuling the high- 
pricits out of the Almonean race, but conterred the 


dignity indilcriminately upon perions or oblcure , 


birth, provided they were in holy orders; except 
in the inſtance of Ariſtobulus, oi whom he made 
choice, being the grandſon of Hy:canus, that was 
taken by the Parthians, and brother ot his wile 
Mariamne, to ingratiate himlelt with the people, 
who held the memory ot Hyrcanus in great vene- 
ration, He was, in fine, ſo generally beloved, that 
Herod grew jealous of him, and cauſed him to be 
drowned in a fiſh pond at Jericho, as betore rela— 
ted. After this time he would never veſt any of 
the Almonean family with that dignity. Ulis Jon 
Archelaus took the lame mealures, and ſo did all 
the Romans after him, who were ſucceſlively ap— 
pointed governors of the province. 


From the days of Herod to the burning of Jeru- 
ſalem and the temple by Titus, there were, in all, 
twenty-eight high-prieits, in the courſe ot an hun- 
dred and ſeven years. Some of thele were political 
governors under the reign of IIcrod, and ot his ton 
Archelaus; but, atter their deaths, the goverment 
was changed to an ariſtocracy, and the h1Zh-pricits 
held dominion over the nation. 


N 


Gefſins Florus ſucceeds Albinus, and canſesthe Fetus to 


F * 
bade up arms againſt the Romans. Concluſion of the 
Jewiſh Antiquities. 


ESSIUS Florus, appointed by Nero to ſucceed 
Albinus in the government of Juda, entailed 
upon our nation the direſt calamities. lie was a 
native of the city of Clazomena, and the huſband 
ot Cleopatra, a character as infamous as himſeclf. 
Through her intereſt with the emprels Poppea, he 
obtained the dignity, which he abuled to ſuch a de- 
grec, that the Jews wiſhed tor the reſtoration of Al- 
binus; as the latter endeavoured to conceal his vices, 
whereas the tormer openly gloried in his ſhame. He 
was rapacious toa degree, incxorably cruel, and ſo in- 
ſatiahly covetous, that he ſcemed ditpoſed to univer— 
ſal depredation. He ſhared in the plunder ot rob- 
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bers, and thereby gave a ſanction to rapine. Such, 
in ne, was the oppreſiion under his government, 
that the wretched Jews were forced to abandontheir 
habitations, their country, and their altars, and iy 
tor lanctuary even to the moſt barbarous otto rein 


nations. Florus laid us under a negeſhtvwof taking 
up arms againſt the Romans, rciolving rather to 
fall together, than perith invloriovily one by one. 
This was commenced in the 
vernment of Fliorus, an 
Nero. 


ICCONG year Of the 80 
| twellch of the reign o. 
The particulars of it may be accurately 


known, by peruſing the books we have written up- 


on that ſubject. 


The Jewith Antiquities | have deduced from the 
creation oft the world to the tweltch Year ot the 
reign ot Nero, recounting, in hiſtorical progrel- 
ſion, the leveral events which related to the Jewiſh 
nation throughout lomany ages; as in yt, Syria, 
under the Ailyrians, Babylonians, Peritans, Mace- 
donians, and laſtly the Romans. I have eaumerated 
the high-priclts in regular order and {ucccſlion tor 
the ſpace ot two thouland years. I have faithfully 
extracted, according to promile, at the firit entrance 
upon this work, from holy writ, the delcent of our 
kings, and the couric of other torms of govern- 
ment, as they ſucceeded one another, with their 
power, and adminiſtration ot affairs. 


I will be bold to affirm, that no man living could 
have written the Jewiſh Antiquities in a ſtyle and 
manner ſo accurate, or ſo acceptable to the Greeks, 
as myſell; tor thoſe of my own nation acknowledge 
me to be pertectly verſed in the learningot the Jews; 
and my proficiency in the language of the Greeks 
has been cultivated with unremitting afliduity. Ihe 
knowledge of different languages, and the embcl- 
liſhment of diſcourſe, by pointed accents. and turned 
periods, are not lo highly eſtimated by our nation, 
as the knowledge of our laws and the holy 1c ip- 
ture. This is an excellency to which two or three, 
of all that ever aſpired to it, have attained, to their 
immortal honour, and to the clicential benoiic of 
ſucceeding ages. 


It will not, I preſume, be deemed amils, to relate 
ſome memoirs of my own lite, as there are living, wit, 
nefles to expole falthood. and confirm wruths. Thus 
| cloſe my Antiquities, which are here comprized in 
twenty books, intending, with the Divine permifſion, 
to draw upa conciſe narrative of the whole war, from 
the period of its commencement, to the preſent ſtate, 
being the thirteenth year of Domitianus Ciular, and 
the hity-{1xth of my own lite. 1 allo intend to write 
a treatile on the peculiar tenets and opinions, as held 
by the different Jewiſh ſects, concerning the nature 
and eſlence of the Divine Being, and the particu- 
lar licences and rcitrictions of our laws. 


End of the Jewisn AxTIQUITIES of FLAvius Josgpnus. 
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* * nuiion from, plain matter of fact; to content mylelf with an attectionate concern for ine 


PREFACE of JOSEPHUS 


. 


HISTORY 


. 


WARS or THE E 


S the Wars between the Jews and Romans were, in point of events, the moſt memo- 

rable of all others, whether national or civil, many have been induced to preſent the 

ublic with a pretended hiſtory of them. But it has appeared, upon impartial exa- 

mination, that their ſeveral productions have been deficient in the ſtatement of facts; or that 

they have tended to vell truth by partial repreſentation, either from a deſire of conciliating 
the favour of the Romans; or manifeſting their hatred to the Jews. 


Actuated by theſe conſiderations, I, Joſephus, the ſon of Matthias, an Hebrew by birth, 
and a prieſt of Jeruſalem, have undertaken to tranſlate thoſe books, which I formerly com- 
poſed in the language of our country, into the Greek tongue, for the common beneſit of the 
lubjects of the Roman empire; and having firlt borne arms, tor the Jews, againſt the 
Romans, I find an irreſiſtible impulſe to proſecute my deſign. 


Theſe dreadful wars commenced at a very critical juneture, when the Roman Nate was 
embroiled by faction, and the affairs of the Jewiſh nation flouriſhed in an emment degree 
Power and opulence incited ſedition, which was inflamed into tumults that alarmed the wine 
eaſtern world; for the Jews, as well thoſe beyond the Euphrates as the reli, ivemed all m © 
confederacy to riſe as one man. Commotions prevailed among the Gauls upon the border 
of Italy, as alſo among the Germans. In a word, all was in diſorder upon the death of Nero: 
ſome arrogating ſovereignty to themſelves, and ſome attempting innovations from motives 0! 


perſonal advantage. 


In this ſituation of affairs I hold myſelf bound, in honour and conſcience, to vindicate ſo 
many 1mportant truths from impoſture and miſtake; and, after having inſtructed the Partti- 
am, the Babylonians, the moſt remote of the Arabians, the Jews on the farther {ide of the 
Euphrates, with the Adiabeni, in the particulars ol the riſe, progreſs, and event of the wan, 
not to ſuffer the Greeks, and ſo many of the Romans, to be impoled upon by fictions, and 
remain ignorant of molt eflenual tranſactions. 


Theſe writers, indeed, have the confidence to call their accounts hiſlorics, though they are 
deſtitute of ſenſe, connection, and even truth itlelf. An evident partiality runs through the 
whole: and to vility the Jews without cauſe, in order to aggrandize the Romans, ſcems te 
be their main and principal deſign. Where is the glory of triumphing over an enfeebled 
adverlary ? Why was not the conqueſt more ſpeedily atchieved, conlidering the mighty 
power of the Romans, and the valour of their commanders? All their honours are fullicd, 
i they deny or miſrepreſent the bravery and reſolution of, the vanquiſhed. 


y - ” » , 1 + _— 
Far be it from me to exaggerate the exploits of the Jews, as others have done thote ol the 
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ruin of my country; while I juſtly impute our unhappy diviſions, and the very burning 0! 
the holy temple fell, to the tyranny of our own governors, Whul compelled the Romans 10 
procecd to that extremity. As an inſtance of this I ſhall cite "tus Cxlar, who Cormpailion- 
ated our miſeries, when we were rent by inteſtine factions, to that humane degree, as to JUt- 
ond the ſinal deflruction of the city, (which he afterwards laid in athes,) to give the autnois 
of the war tune for reflection and repentance. If it ſhould be urged that, in the warmth 0: 
paſſion for the opprefiion of my country, I have tranfgrefied the bounds of an hiftorlan. ! 
have only to offer, by way of excuſe, that I was impelled by an irreſiſtible concern lor the 
Pte of my counry. It is beyond a doubt. that of all the places that ever fell under the, 
11.007 Of the Roman empire, none arrived to ſo great a degree of eminence, or was reduce 
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Josrenos's PREFACE to te His TORY of the WARS of the JEWS. 


The Greek hiſtorians have diſcovered a very reprehenfible partiality, 
omiſſion of the trani 


, in Yew? I with | p_ by N Laden Bs cn > - 2 FIC 0 . 
time, but in derogating from the merits of thole who have undertaken lo laudable a talk. 


They have compiled the hiſtories of the Mc All 
ancient writers, to whom they are greatly inferior both in {lie and manner. 


It is the part of a judicious and faithful hillorian, to ſurnilh hunſell, it pollible, with ſuch 
materials as have not been previouily tranſmitted to the world, Purluant to this maxim, 
[ have, at great expence and labour, (being a flranger,) lurniſhed both Greeks and Romans 
with a memorial of rranlactions worthy of being known. In points ol controverly the 
Greeks have ſufficiently diſplayed their abilities; but they ſeem to have neglected the pro- 
vince of hiſtory, or aligned it to men adequate to the talk. But the mattention ol the 
Greeks does by no means depreciate the merit of the Hiſlory. 

I mizht here relate the origin of the Jews, the cauſe of their leaving Egypt, the countries 
through which they paſled, and the vieuthtuges of loriune they underwent. But all this 
would be ſuperlluous, as thole {ubjects have been amply treated by ſeveral of our own people, 
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not only in the Tiic Creek 


hittorians 


Medes and Allyrians from the productions of 


Actions of as memorable a war as ever occurred in the revolution of rande 
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and faithfully tranſlated by ſome of the Grecks into their own tongue. I ſhall begin my e wn 


N . 0 . IJ 
Hiſtory where their writers and our prophets left off, With relpect to | 
wars, of which I was cye-witnels, I lhall be as copious and particular as poſhible ; and, on the 
other hand, as conciie and general, with reſpect to ſuch events as preceded my own me. 


The method I propoſe ſhall be to {et forth the cauſe of the expulſion of Antiochus, ſur— 
named Epiphancs, after taking Jerulalem by force, and keeping polleition Q it three years 
anch an halt, by the ſons of Afmonwus. I ſhall then relate the conteſt betwixt the ſuccellors 
taut the government, and the advamage the Romans, under the command of Pompcy, 
ok of that diviſion ;z together with the manner in which Herod, the fon of Antipater, with 
the alliſtance of Soſius, the general, put an end to the power of the Almonwan line. 


The popular revolt under the government of Quintilius Varus, the war that commenced 
in the twelfth year of the reign of Nero, together with the exploits of the Jews upon their 
taking up arms under the command of Ceſtius, will e a part of my plan. In this 
narrative I ſhall endeavour to obſerve the {iricteſt impartiality, and do juſlice to the merits of 
the Romans as well as our own countrymen. Nor will I ſuppreſs any part of the calamities 


that befel] the Jews; as I have cotemporaries ready to controvert whatever may be advanced 
contrary to the truth. 


It will be alſo neceſlary to ſlate the events which took place on the death of Nero, and ſuc- 
ceſſion of Veſpaſian, 1 # was called back to aſſume the Imperial government as he was go- 
ing to attack Jeruſalem, with the prelages he had of his future greatnels, the changes that 
happened at Rome under his government, and his being declared Emperor againſt his will. 
To this will be added the ſedition that aroſe amongſt the Jews upon his going into Egypt to 


give neceſſary orders, the ſlavery they endured under tyrannical oppreſlion, and the animo— 
liwues that prevailed amongſt them. 


The acts of Titus will alſo be attended to; ſuch as the inroads he made into Judæa, the 
number of his approaches, the flrength of his works, the fortifications of the city and of the 
temple, and the model and dimenſions of the altar. Nor ſhall I omit an account of our 
lolemn feſtivals, the ceremonies that attend them, the ſeven forts of puriſication, the offices 


oi the ſacerdotal function, the veſtments of the prieſls, or whatever is ſacred belonging to 
the holy temple. 


I {hall repreſent, with impartiality, the cruelty of our governors towards thoſe of their own 
be and profeſſion, the humanity of the Romans even towards {lrangers, and the candour 
and liberality of Titus, m inviting the Jews to come to an agreement amongſt themſelves, 
from an honourable deſign of ſaving both the temple and city. I ſhall enlarge upon the ſuſ- 
ierings and calamities of the de. Of that aroſe from war, ſedition, and famine, till, in the 
end, they were made priſoners ; nor ſhall I pals over the deſtruction of the fugitives, or the 
torments inflitted upon thoſe that were taken. I {hall alſo advert to the conflagration of the 
imple againſt the will of Cæſar, the conſumption of the ſacred treaſure, the ſacking of the 
city, the prodigies that preceded the captivating of our tyrannical maſters, and the flaver 

of the people that were carried awav. Laſily, I ſhall deſcribe the progrels of Titus hich 
ine cuy and country, together with his return into Italy, and his triumph. 


Thele are the heads of the ſeven following books, which I have written in confirmation of 


3 to exempt myſelf frorn the cenſure of thoſe who are well acquainted with the 
ubjects. 
No. 27. 4 M 
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Antiochus 
tikcs Jeru- 
ſalem. 


Perſecutes 
the Jews, 


ON TAE 


S 


Competition between Antiochus and Plolemy. Antio- 
chus enters Judæa, and takes Feruſalem. Perſecutes 
the Jews, as does Bacchides. Matthias avenges their 
cauſe, Judas reſtores the <vorſhip of the true Cad. 
Death of Antiochus and Judas. 


HE great men of the, Jews being divided 

into factions amongſt themielves, at a time 

that there was a competition between An- 

tiochus Epiphanes and Ptolemy the Sixth, 
Onaas, the h1gh-prieit, got the aſcendancy, and drove 
the ſons of Tobias out of the city, who applicd 
themſelves to Antiochus, with intreaties that he 
would make an inroad into Judza, and ule them 
for his guides. The king being eaſily perſuaded to 
an exploit he had in contemplation before, marched 
into ]Judza with a powerful army, took ſeruſalem 
by atlault, and put great numbers to the {word that 
were ſuſpected to be friends to Prolemy. T he pil- 
lage, in general, he gave to the ſoldiers; rifled the 
temple himlelt ; and, for three years and an halt, 
diſcontinued the prayers that were there daily offered 
up to Almighty God. Onias, the high-prictt, fied 
to Ptolemy, who gave him permittion to build a 
temple and city near Heliopolis, after the model of 
that at Jeruſalem, of which we ſhall have occaſion 
to {peak hereafter. 


Antiochus was not ſatisfied with his unexpected 
taking of the city, or with its pillage, or with the 
great laughter he had made there; but, being vver- 
come with the violence of his paſſion, and remem- 
bering what he had ſuffered during the ſiege, com- 
pelled the Jews to renounce the laws of their coun- 
try, keep their infants uncircumciſed, and facrifice 
{wine's ſſeſh upon the altar. Thele were violations 
dreadtul to all good men; bur none dared to oppoſe 


them without hazard of their lives. 


Ax Joes 
Bucchides. 


Bacchides had, at this time, the command of Ju- 
dea, under Antiochus, who could not have found 
out a ſitter 1n{trument tor his purpote, being a man 
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naturally fierce and mercileſs, and as ready to exe- 
cute cruelties as the other to enjoin them. It was 
his common practice to treat men of quality with 
the greateſt indignity; and Jeruſalem was little more 
than a city in name, without privilege, and without 
commerce. Thus proceeded this inſolent tyrant, 
till the ſufferings of the people ſpurred them on to 


meditate revenge. Matthias, the ſon of Aſmonæus, u. 


one of the prietts, that lived at a village called Mo- dne 
din, drew up a band of his own domeſtics, who, 
arming themiclves with daggers, flew Bacchides, ' 
and withdrew immediately to the mountains, out ot 
the reach of the garritons, for their ſatety. The 
proper came flocking into Matthias, till he found 

imſelf {ſtrong enough ro venture down into the 
plain, where he gave the enemy battle, and forced 
them out of the borders, This ſucceſs gave him 
ſuch reputation, that the people, in acknowledge- 
ment of their deliverance, choſe him tor their ge- 
neral, in which command he died, leaving the go- wy” 
vernment to his eldeit ton Judas. - 


Judas, upon a preſumption that Antiochus would 
renew his hoſtilities, levied a conſiderable army ot 
his own countrymen, and entered into an alliance 
with the Romans. Antiochus, upon this, made ano- 
ther incurſion into Judza, where he met with a total 
repulte. Judas availed himſelf of this advantage, 
and aſſaulted the city garriſon, in which action the 
loldiers were beaten out of the upper city (com- 
monly called the holy place) into the lower. He fh. 
then got poſſeſſion of the temple, purified it through: 4 
out, ran up a wall about it, and turniſhed it with all 
forts of vetlcls for Divine worſhip; the other being 
accounted polluted and prophane. He cauſed an _ 
ther altar alſo to be creed and ſacrifices to be of. D 
tered upon it; but as ſoon as the true religion Ws 
reſtored, Antiochus died. N a 


This Antiochus was ſucceeded by a ſon of the , 
lame name, who bore as much enmity to the JewS® ,; 
his iather had done betore him. He put himſelſ ac 
the head of an army oi fifty thouſand foot, near fe 
hundred horte, and eighty elephants, and fell 0 
unon Juda by the way of the mountains. He me 
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the town of Bethſura, and paſting through a narrow 
dehle, in a place called Beth-zacharias, |) udas en- 
gaged him in the pats; and, betore the armies could 
join, his brother Eleazar, taking notice ot one 
elephant, taller than the reſt, with a caitle upon his 
back, andarrayed with luniptuous trappings, he took 
it tor granted, that the rider mult be Antiochus. In 
this contigence he advanced upon the enemy, and 
mae his way up to the elephant; but finding the 
betten won him, whom he rook tor the King, out of 
11 reach, he {tabbed the beaſt with a weapon, and 
Was cruſhed to death under the weight of him upon 
his jall, giving thole around him to underſtanq, how 
much a brave man valued his honour above his lite. 
But it ſeems that the rider ot this elephant was only 
4 private man; though, it had been Antiochus him- 
(ch, Eleazar could have got no more by it, than the 
reputation of ſacrificing his lite to the very hope of 
atchicving fo heroic an exploit. This diappornt- 
ment was looked vpon by his brother as a pretage 
to the tate of the battle; tor, though the Jews main- 
tained a long and obltinate erygagement, they were, 
in the end, overpowered by numbers, and, aiter a 
great loſs of men, Judas, with the remainder, re- 
ured into the toparchy ot Gophnis, while Antiochus 
repaired to Jerutalem. Atter a tew days ſtay, how- 
ever, he was forced to withdraw through want of 
neceſſaries, leaving behind him a competent gar- 
riton, and ſending the reſt to take up their winter 
quarters in Syria. 


[udas, availing himſelfof the king's abſence, and 
nav ing obtained lome reinforcements from his own 
countrymen, in addition to thole who had eſcaped 
out of the late battle, encountered a party of An: 
tiochus, at a place called Adaſa, where he fo ſig- 
nalized himſelf by his valour, that he was oppreſſed 
by multitudes, and fell in the action. is brother 
lohn did not ſurvive him many days, being drawn 
into an ambuſh by the triends of Antiochus, that 
colt him his lite. 


C H AP. II. 


Tenethan betraved, and put to deatb, by Tryphon. Si- 
mon recovers Judæa, and falls by a plct of Ptolemy, 
his [on-in-law. Hyrcains made high prieſt, and at- 
tacks Ptolemy. Cruelty of Ptolemy to the rela!ives 
of Hvrcanus. Antiochus inveſts Terufalem. Sebajte 
J NY . 0 . - 
deſtroxed by Ariſtobulus and Antigonus. 


Das was ſucceeded, as prince of the Jews, by 
J his brother Jonathan, who conducted himſelf 
with great caution and prudence towards thoſe of 
his own nation, ſtrengthening his intereſt, by mal: - 
ing triends of the Romans, and coming to a better 
underſtanding with the fon of Antiochus. Bur this 
eich not ſubſerve any eſſential purpoſe; for the ry- 
rant I ryphon, the tutor of young Antiochus, had 
FeCOUrIC to treachery, and, at the lame time, to the 
means ot depriving Jonathan of the aſſiſtance of 
1115 triends ; ſo that upon Jonathan's coming to An- 
tochus, at Ptolemais, with a ſlender train, 'Tryphon 
leech him by ſurprize, and having made him pri- 
loner, marched with his army againſt Judza, when 
Iimon, the brother of Jonathan, repulſed, and 
routed him. Upon this he wreaked his vengeznce 
on Jonathan, and cauſed him to be put to death 


and 


Jamnia; made himſelf maſter of Accaron, and 
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Simon was afterwards taken off at a feaſt, thro, een. 
the treachery ot his ſon-in-law Ptolemy, who had, al by a plot ot 
the {ame cin ic, his Witc and [WO 0] Is lons Priloners, Ptolemy , 
He allo fent ſome bravocs to dilpatch John, who 

was allo called Hyrcanus. Having notice of their 

deſign, John haſlened to the city, where he had 

many friends, partly through reverence fer the me- 

mory of his tather, and partly through averſion to 
Ptolemy, tor his cruel dilpolition. Prolemy endea- 

voured to get into the city by another poll, but the 

people, having admitted IIyrcanus, repulled him. 

Upon this Ptolemy betook himlelt to the caſtle of 

Dagon, beyond Jericho; and Hvrcanus, being at p1yvanys ; 
this time pofleſled of the ſacerdotal dignity, in ſuc- made hie 
ceſſion to his father, as ſoon as he ditcharged the“ 
duties ot his function, tpcedily advanced to beſiege ;..,. 
Ptolemy in the caſtle, and ſet his mother and brothers 
at liberty. Hyrcanus inveſtedthe fortreſs, and had 
even a ſuperiority over Ptolemy, but was overcome 
by the impulic of natural aftection. When Pto- 
lemy found himſelf prefied, he cauſed his mother 
and brothers to be brought out, and expoſed on the The barba- 
battlements, with menaces to calt them down head- fl“ 58 
long, unlets] Iyrcanus immediately retired; and thoſe 
menaces were accompanied with itripes. Hyrcanus, 

though tranſported with rage and reſentment at ſuch 
unworthy treatment, gave Way to the tender emo- 

tions of filial duty and traternal affeRion : but his 

mother, with heroic fortitude, detying torture, and Sriting in- 
even death itſelt, adjured her Jon to do juitice upon Pan- ot te- 
the monſter, without any regard to what ſhe ſuf- 4, 
tered, declaring, that to die by the hand of Prolemy, 

would be more cligible to her than the longeſt lite, 
provided that the and her family might have juſtice 

done them upon the inhuman wretch. Hyrcanus, 

through the reſolution and authority of his mother, 

was prevailed upon to reſume his courage, and pro- 

lecute the aſſault; but finding that, as he repeated 

the attack on the one (ide, Ptolemy repeated the 

ſtripes and indignines on the other, he became over- 
whelmed with compunction. Thele expoltulatory 
deliberations and tranlactions protracted the ſiege page 
to the {abbatic, or ſeventh, year of reſt, which is ob- cus the 
ſerved by the Jews as ttrictly as the ſeventh day, mother and 
Ptolemy finding that, upon this revolution, the fiege jj! 
was relpited, put both mother and brothers to death, be un.. 
and then fledto Zeno, otherwiſe called Coty las, the 
governor of Philadelphia. 
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Antiochus, reſenting the defeat he had ſuſtained Antiochns 
from Simon, marched with an army into Judza, fat "> J*- 
down before Jerulalem, and beſieged Hyrcanus, © * 
who, in this dittrels, opened the ſepulchre of David, 
the molt opulent ot princes, ) took upwards of three 
thouſand talents out of it, and came to a compo- The gege 
ſition with Antiochus, for three hundred talents, led upon 
to raiſe the ſiege. This was the firſt prince of the tes 
Jews who ever entertained foreign mercenaries, 


Antiochus having quitted Jeruſalem, and being !yrcanns 
upon the march with all his troops into Media, Iyr- cm. 
canus moved towards Syria, upon intelligence that imo $yria, 
their towns were neither manned nor tortified, 
which he tound accordingly to be true, and took 
Medaba and Samæta, with divers other places adja- 
cent. te over-ran the country of the Chuthites, a 
people bordering upon a famous temple, crected 
there in Imitation of that at Jeruſalem. He like- 
wile took Dorion and Mariſſa, with many other 
towns in Idumæa. He atrerwards went to Samaria, 

a city re-buzlt by Herod, now called Sebaſte. He 
cncompaſſed it with a wall, and committed the care , _ 
of the ſiege to his ſons Ariſtobulus and Antigonus, (77 
who brought the inhabitants to ſuch diſtreſs, for »p: 17-2 ©, 
want of proviſions, that a great mortality enſucd. 

In this diſtreſs they applied to Antiochus ſor ſuc 

cour, who came readily to their aſſiſtance, but to 

his own undoing; for the two brothers gave him a 

total overthrow, purtuing him as far as Scythopo— 

lis; bur in the end he made his eſcape. The bro- 

chers, atter this, returned to Samaria, ſhut the mul- 

tirude again within the walls, forced rhe city, de- 
moliſhed it, and made ſlaves ot the inhabitants. 

Every thing lucceeding to their with, they did not 

{uffer their ardour to abate, but marched as far ag 
Scythopolis, made an incurſion upon it, and laid 

walte all rhe country that lay within Mount Carmel. 
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Hyrcanus dies, and is ſuccecdcd by is eldeft ſon Ariſto- 


bulus. Tis cruelty to his mother and brother Anli- 
genus. Prediction of Judas, one of the ſett of the 
Lſſenes. Death of Ariſtobulus cauſed by a judicial 
diſtemper. Alexander ſet at liberty, and declared ring. 
After various ſucceſſes, he is routed by Obodas, De- 
metrius affiſts the fews. High hunared priſoners 
inhumanly crucified for a ſpettacle. 


7 5 II ſucceſſion of John and his ſons excited the 

envy of the adjacent country to that degree, 
that a ſcdition enſued, and terminated in an open 
war. After that decition, the remainder of John's 
life and government was ealy and happy; and, at the 
end ot thirty-three years, he departed this life, leaving 
five ſons behind him. He was a man of ſo amiable 
a character, as to be univerlally reſpected; and was 
in poſſeſſion of ſome advantages peculiar to himſelt, 


being, at the lame time, a prince, an high-priett, and 


Cruelty of 
Ariitobulus 
to his mo- 
tier and 
brethren, 


\ntigonus 
is Calumnie 


ited, 
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a prophet; ſo that, having Divine revelations, he 
ſeldom or never failed in his predictions. IAN tore- 
ſaw, and toretold, that thedominion of his twoe}delt 
tons would not laſt long; and it will evidently ap- 
pear, from a brief view of the tranſactions of their 
lives, how ſhort they tell of the reputation and hap- 
pincts of their father. 


Onthedemileof Hyrcanus, Ariſtobulus, theeldeſt 
ſon, changed che g8Overnuencd into 4 monaiciiy, and 
was the firit that fet a crown uon his own head, 
This was 481 years and three months after the te— 
turn of the people into judea, trom the captivity 
of Babylon. Ariſltobulus was very partial to his 
brother Antigonus, inlomuch, that he admitted 
him to a ſhare in the government; but he cauſed his 
mother, and the reit or his brethien, to be taken 1nto 
cultody : nay, he carriea his cruelty tœwards his mo- 
ther to ſuch exceis, that he cauſed her to perifh with 
tamine in priſon, upon a loggeſtion that I Iyrcanus 
had lett the regency in her hands. 


But Ariſtobulus was juſtly puniſhed for theſe un- 
natural proceedings in the lots ot Antigyunus, whom 
he cauſed to be put to death upon the caiumnies of 
a faction, whole buſinels it was to render him odi- 
ous. Ariltobulus had ſo great an aſtection tor this 
brother, and to tair an opinion of him, that, tor a 
long time, he looked upon thele reports as mere 
torgery and ſlander. But an unlucky circumſtance 
at lengh raiſed his ſuſpicion, and confirmed the in— 
ſinuations of the enemies of his brother. Aritto— 
bulus happening to be ſcized with a malignant 
diſeaſe, during the celebration of the teall ot taber— 
nacles, Antigonus in the mean time returned from 
the camp to Jeruſalem, in all the pomp of a con- 
queror. Towards the end of the ſolemnity he 
marched up, attended by a train of armed men; 
thinking that the more grandeur he aſſumed, the 
greater honour he did his brother; and all this upon 
an impulle principally ot devotion. The courtiers 
immediately took advantage of the circumſtance, 
ſuggeſting to the king the ill effects that might 
ariſe trom this parade ot arms and guards, and that 
Antigonus could have no honeit deſign in it, as from 
thence it appeared he could not reſt content with a 
ihare in the government, without the ablulute pol- 
teſſion of it. 


Ariſtobulus was at length prevailed upon, by de- 
crees, to provide againlt all hazards, without ditco— 
Vering any tort of jealouly. ite refided at that time 
in the caltle of Baris, atterwards called Antonia, 
where he lent for his guards, and ordered them to 
wait tor Antigonus ina certain ſubterrancan patlage. 
t he came unarmed, they were to let him pats; it 
otherwile, they were to finiſh him on the ipor. Aril- 
tobulus then ſent ior Antigonus, requiring him to 
come unarmed. The queen concerted the plot with 
the contpirators, by engaging the king's meſſenger 
not to deliver the order in exprets and definitive 
terms, but rather obliquely hint, that the king inti— 
mated a deſire of leeing the ſuit of armour he had 
got in Galilee; upon which Antigonus, without the 
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gonus went through the temple, exclaimed to lome Lale. 
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leaſt ſuſpicion of the good faith of his brother 
lpeedily arrayed himlelt in armour, and haſtened 
to prelent himlelf. Bur in the ſubterranean paſſage 
known by the name ot Straton's Tower, the guards 
tell upon him, and flew him. This inſtance mas 
lerve as a leflon, that the bonds of nature, equity, 
and triend{hip, are all cancelled where the ear js 
ohen to calumny and ſlander, and that no reliance 
ſhould be placed in iycophants, that generally inteſt 
courts. 


In this place I cannot omit a remarkable ſtory of 
one Judas, by ſect an Effene, a man famous for di. 
vination, who had never been known to fail in his 
predictions. Judas happening to pals by as Anti. 


ot his dilciples, © that it was time for him to leave 
the world, when truth itſelf was dead; that his 

prediction was talle, as that very Antigonus, who 
was to have been {lain that day, is itill living, 
Ihe fatal place where he was to have been taken 
off was Straton's Tower, which is no leſs than 
600 ſtadia irom hence, and that they were then 
but in the fourth hour of the day.” This excla- 
mation was accompanied by a dejection of counte- 
nance that betrayed the anxicty ot his mind. News 
arrived ſoon aiter, that Antigonus was ſlain in a ſub- 
terrancous Patlage, bearing the lame name of Stra- 
ton's 1 ower with that ot Celarea upon the ſea-coalt, 
and this ambiguity milled the prophet. 


The crime of fratricide was no ſooner committed, 
than Ariſtobulus was ſeized with all the horrors ot 
cunicience, which greatly inflamed his diſtemper, and 
brought on an exceflive vomiting ct blood, which 
was thrown by the 1crvants on the very {pot where 
Antigonus was flain. This raiſed a lamentable out- 
cry among the ſpectators, which the king overhear- 
ing, leet immediately to enquire into the cauſe of it. 
1 he more reluctant they were to diſcloſe it, the 
more he preticd them, till at length they related the 
„hole mutter, when the king, terching a deep ſigh, 
cxclaimca, ** that it was not to be expected his c- 
ert lips thould eicape the eye of an all- ſceing 


0 


to horrid a crime. He lamented that his body 


** fhuuld retain his foul from doing the juſtice he 
© owed to the manes of a murdered mother and 
e 


brother; and that he ſhould linger and go oft, at 
lat, in the bitterneis of agony, the {port ot for- 
* tunc.” With theie words he reſigned his breath, 
naving reigned no longer than one year. 


The widowed queen ſet Alexander at liberty, and at» 
cauſed him to be declared king. He was the eldeſt & 
ton, and reputed a prince of moderation. When he 
came to the crown, however, he put one of his bro- 
thers to death for aſpiring to the ſovereignty; but 
the other reconciling himſelf to a private ſtation, was 
admitted to his friendſhip and favour. 


Go 


Ptolemy Lathur, king of Egypt, having taken 


Atochis, Alexander gave him battle, and ſlewmeny 


ot his men; but the victory rather inclined to Pto- 
lemy. Cleopatra, the mother of that prince, forc- 
ing him away into Egypt, Alexander took Gadara 
by ſiege, and Amathus, the ſtrongeſt of all the for- 
treſſes beyond Jordan, and the place where Theo- 
dore, the ſon ot Zeno, had depoſited his choiceſt 
trealure. But Theodore * — him before he 
was aware, not only recovered his treaſure, but too 
the king's baggage, and cut off near ten thouſand 
jews in the battle. Alexander, however, by the 
addition of ſome reinforcements after this defeat, 
carried the war towards the ſea coaſts, to Raphi, 
Gaza, and Anthedon, which Herod, in procels of 
time, called Agrippias. 


As public aſſemblies and feſtivals are frequently A 
productive of ſeditions, the Jews raiſed an inſur- * 
rection againſt Alexander, on an accuſation of this l 
kind. It came to ſuch a pitch, as to fall little ſhort 
of a general revolt; fo that the King, in his on 
defence, was under the neceſſity of taking forcign- 
ers into pay, as Piſidians and Cilicians; but — 
Syrian mercenaries, ſuch was their averſion to! - 
Jews, that he durſt not admit them into the ſervice. 
However, with the forces he had raiſed, he cut 07 
upwards 
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ur wa nds of fix chouland of the mutineers, and then 
ade war on Arabia, where he ſubducd the Gala- 
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(ites, and the Moabites, made them his tributaries, 
ret 1 Se d Anati 18980 By th iS ti He 1 heodore; 
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| {is next exhe dition was againſt Obodas, King of 
Aral bia, Who laid in ambuln tor him near Golan. 
Alexander was there {urprized, and driven into a 
0 cep valley, where his army was crulthed by the mul- 
titude ot &. imels. He eſcaped himtelt, with greit 
difticulty, to Jerutalem, where he tound his tormer 
toes MOre 1mP1Iac able than ever He his att ditalter. 
hey enibarraſied him much; though, in every en— 
unter he overcame them; in ſomue h that, within 
the co uric of fix years, he deſtroyed at leaſt 50,000 
Jews. But he could "derive 10 latiStaction from 
victories attended with the devaſtation of his King 
dom; to that, in the end, he had recourſe from arms 
to reaton, and endeavoured to ingratiate himlelt with 
1s people by lenient meatures. But the mutability 
Oi his Comin inftead of gaining them over, ren- 
de rec him 10 Odious and contemptible, that, on his: 
ing them what he mould dq to apprale wliem, 
then replied, that he muit die; adding, that th EY 
could hardly pardon him in Ins grave torthe 1nzu- 
[ics he had done them in the time ot his lite. 


| he Jews called to their aſſiſtance king Deme- 
trivs ucterus, who, tinding it his interett to come 
over to them, readily complied, and advancing with 
an army, joined the Jews near Shechem. | hey were 
computed to amount, in number, to 2000 horie, and 
40,0C0 tout. Alexander, however, 5 


* 


with only 10,000 
well atteeted Jews, encountered them. Ihe two 
kings, betore they engaged, uted their enveavout 
to gam OEterters ron n each party; Demetrius ap- 
f lying himicli to the mercenaries 01 Alexander, u. cl 
Le other to the Jews : that t« owe Demetrius: bu 
when they tound that neither th Jews or nm 
could be wi ought upon to prove auntaithtul, they 
- put it to the deciſion of a battle, in which Den le- 


» 


trius came oft Conqueror, though Alcxander's oicr- 
cha ies ditplzyed! Treat cqurage. Demetrius, in- 
decd, was abandon d by {ome ot the LOOPS that 1 


vued him to come over to them; and the compaliion 


Or leve! al of the Jew 5 1OT their unfortunate king, in- 
du er (of thole who had zought againit him, 0 
out, and Join h im, in the mountains, where 
we hy * „ retuꝑ his fudden turn of tortune 
med Demetrius to that degree, that, through 
leſt the reſt 04 the army th ould toilow this ex- 

4 in} le, he gave up his defign, and withdrew. 


] 


t theſe deſertions of the auxiliarics had noeſſe&t 
on the multitu de, Who {til maintained the war a- 

Xanguer, till he had ſlain the greatelt part 
and driven the remainder into the city of 
2 where they were all made priſoners, and 


Carr! We hove now before us a 
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IEG LO Jerulale: N. 
ing inſtance of the ungovernable rage Of an 
Peru wus paſſion. Alexander, revelling with his 
concubi nes, as one part of the entertainment, cauſed 
to be exhibited the horrid pectac le of 800 priloners 


wa 


on Crofies in che mid n the city, having firſt com- 
manded the thr Hats of their wives and children to be 
cut before their faces. This dreadful icene had tuch 
dert, effect on the oppoling multitude, that 


them 1 led their Country the next night; nor 
Nen return till after the death of chis prince. 
1 um ' he Ton 
ann * 799 ens 71 AC 1 : ngth lupprelſe (| the 
tat diſturbed the peace Ot his kingdom. 
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tt 2 FAR) 4 *pedt lion 8 {| „e 
197 urpriſed, a and reuted, by Aretas, king of 
Exploits and death of Alexander. 7“ * re- 
ft to of S gueen, Alexandra, and his two ſens 
z Ariſtcoulus. The ſermer is made hi 90 
wat h under the influence of the 
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Promrfe enjues. 

[IOUGH inteſtine broils amongſt the Jews 
had tjublided, Antiochus Dionyſius, the bro- 

ther of Demetrius, and the lait ot the race of Se— 
leucus, involved Alexander in ireth troubles. I his 
prince, having overcome the Arabians, put Alex- 
ander into lome apprehention tor himtelt jo that he 
ran a line, with a deep ditch, and an high wall, be— 
tore it, with wooden towers, in order to prevent any 
ludden approaches. 'Ihis line, or retrenchment, was 
carried all along the mountains near Antipatris, to 
the borders of Jop Pa. But it was no ol bitruction 
to the progrets of Antiochus; tor he let tire to the 
towers, filled the ditches, and 10 paſting over with 
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his army, marched {trait away againtt the Arabians, 
regardleis of his revenge upon Alexander. 
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Aretas, king of Arabia, upon the approach of 
Antiochus, drew his army into ilrong holds, ane 
then on a ludden, when the latter thous ut himtelt 
[ecure, tell upon him with ten thouland wg? the 
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action was obllinate and bloody; tor while Anio- 
chus lurvived, his men Hood bravely by him, thou (1 
the Arabians made very great flaughter, VV! nen 
he fell in the heat ot the battle, they turned their 
backsand ed; lo that upon the flue, betwixt thote 
Lat were cut off in the engagement and the purtuit, 
the army was nearly de troycd, dome elcaped into 
the village of Cana, where the greater part 0 them 
periſhed with tamine. The people ot Damaſc 
had tuck an hatred tor Ptolemy, the fon of Men- 
nuns, that they entered. into a league with Aretas, 
and made him king of Ce&lo-Syria. He carried the !** 
war into Juda del. ated \lexancicr, and then 1 
tired upon mutual agreement, 


in the 
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The king of the Jews having taken Pella, aſſnult— 
EC; ea ond carried it, though fortiſicd with © 
triple CIFCUmN ation, making hiuntelt maſter not 
only of the pl: We, but of all the treature ol threo- 
dor e depolited therein. utter this he — 1hthe 
Craulan, Seleucia, and a place called the Valley of 

r with the ſtrong cattle of Ga: 


Antiochus, todgeth 

ara. In this lace he took prifoner Demetrius. the 
mara. In this place he took prifoner Demetrius, the 
governor, (a man oft intamous character ;) and to 
| returned to Jerultalem, where he w; 1ved with 


ts \4 
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At the expiration of the war he tell into a Juartan 
aguc, and being of an opinion that aftion would do 
him good, entered into a freſh and unicalonable 


As 2}. - | 
5 Arijtovains tokes the government upon 
O. 28. g 


war, and Hruggling beyond his ttrength, wore him— 
Iclt out with tatiguez and thus clot Ache iccenc of 
lite in the twenty. Aeventh year oi his reign. 


Ilis death, 


his 
He lenses 


1 


Alexander left the kingdom to Alexandra, 
queen, as one that had acquired popul; rity by . 
moderation and virtue: he therefore made no doubt e 
Oi tlie DeOPlc” 8 IC acly ſubmiſlion and rc ſign. LION to da. 

lier authority Nor was he deceived in his opinie nz 
tor the reputation of her goodneſs atoned for the 
advantages of her ſex; bet ing a woman verliecd in 
the Jewiſh rites and cuſtoms; and one that had 
given conſtant proot o her zeal for the oblervance 
of thole holy laws. s ſhe had two lons by Alcx- 
ander, ſhe made © Wien the elder, high-pricit 
not only on account of his Ientority, but the matti, 
vity of his dilpoſition, which would prevent him 14 
from diſturbing the public peace. Ariitobulus, the 
younger, being of an enterprizingſpirit, ſhe thous ht 

It more expo dient to keep him in a private ſtation. 


There was amongit the Jews a Certain ſcct call. 


ed Ph . billes, who valued theme ves UPON being 
thought more hi „ th: in their nei. 2H DOUTS, and better 
{Killed in the law. Alexandra, who was bigotted in 
her religion to a degree Of inveritition, held theſe 
men in the molt profound reverence upon account 


of their mighty Prete "on 3 anc | they aal led them- 
{elves ſo far of her favourable opinion, as to en 
groſs the honour and privileges of government, rc- 
commend to places under adminittration, and im- 
Prilon or Uiicharge whom they thought proper, 
They releryved both the honourable and profitable 


f commilions: 


- ” 
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commiſſions of government to themſelves; but the 
Carcs, CXpences, and diſhculties, were left to Alex- 
andra. She had great ſagacity in the conduct of 
ailairs;z made a point of augmenting the militia; 
kept two armies on foot, and a great number of 
foreign auxiliaries in pay, which rendered her re- 
_ {pectable at home, and formidable abroad. But 
wenn though ſhe had thus far the command of others, 
nm we. tt + rho all * , 
ts hart“ (he was herſelf under the abſolute dominion of the 
lass. Phariſecs. 


The leaders of this ſect cauſed Diogenes, a man 

of the firſt rank, and a particular friend of the late 

NN king, to be put to death, upon a juggeſtion that 

be, he had a concern in crucifying the eight hundred 

| priſoners at the command of Alexander. Nay, 

turther, they prevailed with the queen not to ſuffer 

one man to eſcape that was an adviler to that hor- 

rible proceeding. The queen was 1o captivated, 

that ſhe could deny them nothing; ſo that under 

the colour of ſuch prevailing influence, they de- 

ilroyed whom they pleated, and carried their vio- 

lence to ſuch lengths: that no good man was late , 

inlomuch, that ſeveral perſons of condition were 

forced to take ſanctuary with Ariſtobulus, who 

perluaded his mother to ſpare thole perſons out of 

reſpect to their dignity, and for the tuture to expel 

thoſe from the city whom ſhe might ſuſpect of hav- 

ing been guilty. This being granted, they were 
baniſhed, inſtead of being put to death. 


Alexandra, about this time, ſent an army to Da- 
maſcus, upon a pretext that Ptolemy grievoully op- 
Date: prefled that city, and got poſſeſſion of it without 
a. any conſiderable reliſtance. Cleopatra was now be- 
lieged in Ptolemais, by T1grancs, king of Armenia, 
while Alexandra plied him with pretencs and propo- 
fals; but Lucullus having already entered Arme- 
nia with a Roman army, he — away to pre- 
vent further miſchief at home. 


Soon after this Alexandra fell dangerouſly ill; 
whereupon the younger brother, Ariſtobulus, with a 
train of adherents, in the prime of youth, faithful 

Aritobuly; and brave, got poſſeſſion of the caſtles, ſeized what 
{-izesonthe money he could find, engaged a body of auxiliary 
+2329 troops, and declared himlelt king. Hyrcanus com- 
plaining of this ulurpation to his mother, ſhe ſo far 
commulerated his cate, that fhe cauſed the wite and 
ions of Ariſtobulus to be confined in the cattle on 
the north fide of the temple, formerly called Baris, 
and atterwards Antonia under the government of 
Anthony, as Sebalte and Agrippias drew their names 
trom Augultus and Agrippa. Alexandra, atter a 
reign of nine years, departed this lite, before ſhe 
Perth of Could revenge herſelf upon Ariſtobulus for endra— 
Alexandra. vouring to depole his brother. 


She left Hyrcanus all ſhe poſſeſſed, and tranſ— 

: mitted the government to him while ſhe was living; 
Dupe, but Ariſtobulus was much his ſuperior in power 
ole, And magnanimity. The diſpute between the two 
for the brothers came to a battle near Jericho, where the 
k.uztom. greater part of Hyrcanus's men went over to Ari- 
tobulus, while he, with his wretched partizans, 
elcaped, with much difficulty, into Antonia, where 

they had their lecurity, the wite and ſons of Ari- 


"er ame llobulus being there in cultody. The brothers, 
Wen- however, betore matters proceeded to extremities, 
volition. Came to this agreement, that Hyrcanus ſhould yield 


up the kingdom to Ariſtobulus, and content him- 
lelf with tuch honours and privileges as belonged 
to the dignity ot the King's brother. The reconci- 
liation being interchangeably declared in the tem- 
ple, they embraced each other, and Ariſtobulus 
repaired to the royal palace, while Hyrcanus went 
to the former reſidence ot his brother. 


C3 AF; V. 


Hyrcanus, at the inſtance of Antipater, applies for 
alfitance, in the recovery of bis kinzdom, to Aretas, 
King: of Arabia, whe enters Fudea with a formi- 
dalle army, ferces Ariſtobulus into Feruſalem, and 
beſioges him there. Scaurus, the Roman general, 
7 enipted by 2 bribe, raiſes the ſiege. Te lad bre- 


THE. | E-W- 8, 


thers prefer their ſuit to Pompey, who treats 1h, 
younger <i1h great contempt. T hey plead thei 1 
before Pompey. Ariſtobulus ſubmits to Pompey, and 
is made his priſencr. Feruſalem befieged, and 1h; 
temple taken by alſaultr. Moderation of Pompey, 
He declares Hyrcanus high prieſt. Ariſtobul, 
family carried away priſoners to Rome. 


HI: ſudden elevation of Ariſtobulus to the 
royal dignity was a great mortification to his 
enemies, and clpecially to Antipater, with whom he 
had been long at variance. Antipater was by ex. 
traction an Idumæan, and, for birth and eſtate, 2 
man of the firſt rank in the country. Hyrcanus he. 


r cauſe 


is and 


ing now depoled, and arrogantly deprived of his do. W 
minions, Antipater adviſed him to apply to Aretas. 
king of Arabia, for aſſiſtance towards the recovers. 

of his kingdom; employing his own intercit, at the“ 


lame time, with Aretas, to gain the point, by cen— 
luring the ulurpation of Ariitobulus, and applaud- 
ing the pacitic diſpoſition of Hyrcanus. He ad. 
duced arguments ſupported by the honour of con. 
tributing to the reſtoration of a much injured Ring 
and enforced them by repreſenting it as becomin. 
the character of a great prince to vindicate the pie. 
rogative of royalty. 


Having thus pre-diſpoſed Aretas in favour of 
Hyrcanus, Antipater conveyed him out of the city 
by night, and brought him, with the utmoſt expe- 


dition, to Petra, the royal palace of Arabia, where +. 
he conligned him, with plauſible words, and ſump. 
tuous prelents, to the care and protection of the 

king, who promiſed to exert his utmoſt endeavours © 


to reſtore him to his crown. | 
To this end he entered Judæa with an army of 


50,000 men, horle and foot; ſo that Ariſtobulus, 4 


through inferiority in point of numbers, being in- 


capable of making reſiſtance, was routed at the fit, 


charge, and torced to take ſanctuary in Jerutalemn. 


He was there beſieged ; and had certainly been talen. 


if Scaurus, the Roman general, had not ſcaſon ib 
interpoſed, and raiſed the ſiege. Pompey the Great, 
who was then at war with Tigranes, ſent Scaurus, 
with an army, out of Armenia into Syria; but, upon 
his arrival at Damaſcus, he found the place taken 
by Metullus and Lellius, and their troops draw? 


off. Receiving intelligence of the ſtate of affairs in, 
Judæa, he thought it moſt expedient to bend his 
courle that way, and had no ſooner reached the dor- | 


ders, than he was encountered by two deputies from 
the brothers, who had each of them inſtructtons to 
implore the aſſiſtance of the Romans tor their re! 
ſpective matters. But the three hundred talents pre- 
lented by the deputy of Ariſtobulus, had much more 
weight than the pretenſions of his brother 113rea- 
nus. as appears trom an herald being ſent by 5caurus 
to Hyrcanus and the Arabians, threatening them 
with the reſentment of Pompey and the Roman le- 


nate, unlels they immediately raiſed the ſiege. Ale. 
tas, terrified into compliance, withdrew with pre, 


cipitation out of Judæa into Philadelphia ; and 
Scaurus returned to Damaſcus. Ariſtobulus, not 
ſatisfied with his eſcape, aſſembled all his forces, 
and purſued the enemy to a place called Papyron, 
where he engaged them, and cut off above ſix thou- 
land of their men, and amongſt the reſt Cephalon, 
the brother of Antipater. 


Book ]. 
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: oip Heres 
Hyrcanus and Antipater, thus deprived of then 


hopes from the Arabians, transf 


Nene 
Syria, and coming to Damaſcus, caſt themicive> 
upon his honour for protection. They uled 2 
{ſame means of preſents and arguments which the\ 
had done wich Aretas; entreating Pompey to c 
ſider the violent uſurpation of Ariſtobulus, and _ 
right of Hyrcanus, as well with reſpect to 1enior”s; 
as character. Ariitobulus, relying upon his inter: 
with Scaurus, arrayed himſelf in royal attire, 209 
preſented his perſon to Pompey with the train © 
equipage of a king. But finding that his aun 
of royal dignity had no weight with Pompey» ar 
diſdaining a ſervile application, he abruptly £00: 


| his departure, and returned to Dioſpolis. The 


erred the lame ©, 
. _ * 1 * ring „ re 
their very adverſaries; and upon Pompey Ssentefig= 


ate 
and | 
rally, 
of hi 
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41 
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The arrogant behaviour of Ariſtobulus gave 
Penner Rien t. olftence, at molt GeNrabie Circum— 
Ita. % Eire: nus and his adherents. Hie imme— 
1 5 i) drev out his! Kon in trod! 85 and {One Syrian 
<:larics, and marched after hi im. When he hav 
ed Pcila id Scythopolis, and caine to Corea, 
| o the borders of jqudæa, in the Mediterranean 
he heard that Arittobulus was fled to Alex 
ate 1 strong hold, fituated on an h. h moun- 
ane Vi nither he tent E and comma nad him to come 

wa to him. Ariftobulus, naturally proud and an 
bit tous, could not brouk this impertous ma! 
and therctofe determined to run all hazards rather 
than com [1\ with! It: but, through the murmur 


and the prelli inttances of 


N any . 


his 


BY (0 


O! the people, Lay | | 
triends, to CO! 7 che power ot the Romans, an 
the urgenc 101 Li ne Ale, lie was at length Ne ated 


upon C. CONC x arr anaalter lpcaking, 1 A . nen 
us pre tenſtons, WC! NET AY „ain. LicaltterwW args, as e 
r zantion W Bis brot! 1 Cale dovn « ICCONGG tune; 


—_ 3 
ane e nen they had each ot them preierred ether Fe 
(peotiveclaimsto Pompey, returned without the n | 


lei ation. He was now divided between ti: 
ny (Car: | alternacely di{poſed to jubmiflion anc 


retittance, all, upon mature deli! xcration, he was re- 
le {t he 1 ul De 


lol «d to go up to the caltle again, 
temp ed to do any thing derogatory to his royal 
tate. 


om! Cy Was now {trongly inclined to take poliet- 
fon ot the caltie ; but being told that Ne 
1VEN a politive charge to alh tne 

4 to no orders but thole under his own 
he commanded him to write to ten le ve 
rally, to deliver them up immediately upon TR 
of his letters. Arittobulus obeyed tie in; ON; 
but Went away, in dilgutt and indignation, to eru— 
alem, meditating a war with Ponipey. 


z FILL % 
DVCTBOTsY LO 
atten Hand 
and cal, | 
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The Romans did not give * time to nme Pre- 
Par. tions to Withit; an 4 lieg „ but haftencd me— 
cately att er it mum; and he Was 83 0a COA} * (! 19 6 MM 


in his progrels, by the intent gence he recc Ved at Je- 
richo of the death of Mithridates. I his is ine 
THO! truittul country of Judæa, bearing a val 


number ot palm-trees, beſides the baltain-wree. the 
juice 08 which, _ the incition of the bats With 
ae tone, drops do n like tears, IIe ſtaidthere 
that nicht. anc Poſte: d away the next morning tor 


jerutalem. At tobulus, alarmed at this expedition, 
Cath himiclt at Pompey's fcet, with up plications a an 
tear: "he made him promiſes ot money, and jrv- 
Pot 15 04 diving u p both the city, and his own n- 
on, into Po Mn 0 's hands. This appealed him tor 
the peel nt; but Ariſtobulus did not perten the 
CORUIONE ; tor, when Gabinius was tent to receive 
the money, h 5 partiz ans would not adniit ham into 
mee ty. 

by [1 is br evaricating behaviour irritated Pompey to 
lo great a degree, that he kept Ariltobulus | rior: or; 

1 advanced to the ci ty, took a view ol the torti- 

cations, and con 1dered upon what quarter to at- 
ack it. He oblerved that the walls were itrong and 
Mpregnable, and the 00 mple lo invincibty oo C, that 
* the city tie was taken, the work would be but 


l\ 
nalt accompliſhed, 


* 


While Pompey was deliberating upon the moſt 
1: 


* eXPeULent means to purſue, 4 vio lent Iedition aroic 
the town, berween the parties of Ariſtobulus and 
L1YICanus.: I he tormer were tor putting the mat- 
ter to. the deciſion ot an engagement, and retcuing 
their king by dint of arms; the other tor opening 


negates, and admitting Pompey intothetown v n. 
out 


Out any Opp. vition, This was the ſenſe of the-ma- 
Nite, rom the awe in which they held the Romans. 
herrn 404 vt Ariitobulus, upon this, retired into 
5 1 1210 Ane 9 Cu down the bridge of CONT 1011- 
Sth betwixt that and the city, determining to 


atain it to the laſt. But as the others, had” re- 
0 t red tne Romans! into the city, and put them into 
de palace, P ompey tent Piſo, one of his general of - 


Lc ers, 
t. When hc perceived th - obſtinacy of the Jews 
in the Temp! le, and that there was no longer 


lone of accom modation, he poſted his guards, and 


2 I1% 


With 2 {trons derachment, to take polieflionof 


— — — 
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pur all things in order tor an atta CK; Hyrcanus and 
his party conttibuting the bett they could, both in 
action and countel, to his aſſiſtance. 


The firtt buſinets was to fill up the ditch and val- 
ley upon the north-lide of the temple; and the ſol- 
diers were obliged to carry materials tor that pur— 
pole. It was a work of infinite difhculty, both with 
relpect to the prodigious depth, and the advantage 
the Jews had ot annoying, them trom their ſuperior 
tation. Nor could the Romans have tucceeded in 
their eliorts, had not Pompey reminded them of the 
Jews riet oblervance of their leventh day or ſab- 
bath, This great leader, knowing that the Jews 
made a conlc! nee ot doing any work at Ar that 
day, but what was ot ablolue neceſſity, either tor 
the tut pport ot ite, or the detence of it in cate ot 
Immediate danger, commanded his foldicrs only to 
ply their entre 'nchments on chat day, without any 
Other act of hoittiny, When the ground was now 
levelled, the bulwarks advanced, with itrong and 
large turrets planted upon them, and in. ned, the 
Romans, wi the ertainengine „teh Hat broughtirom 
Iyre, began the battery ; the oidiers, at the lane 
tune, beating the detendants gut of the towers 
above, with ſtones from the walls, till, ia the eng, 

they were tired out with the labour, 


Pompey could not bur adnire the fortitude of 
thete prople, and more elpecitally in this particular, 
that, in the Edit of extremity and danger, they 
never Uilcontinued the ceremonies of their re gion, 


but offered up then daily prayers and iacrifices 48 
etgul, arly as it it had bee n a time of profound peace. 
Nor, mn led, did they relax in their attention to Di- 
vine worſhip, even after the temple was actually 
taken, and many were lam betore the altar. In 
ort, atter a three months ſiege, and the loſs of 
only one tower, the teile was taken by atlaulc. 


breach was Fauilns 
and after him Furius 
with their cohorts, who 
| and put 10 the tword all that fell 
In their way. 1 here were leveral prieſts at that time 
in the very exercile of their holy function, who, 
with tic point + ot the tword at ther breaſts, went on 
WII [ their 0 "ms and incente, without any regard 
[i ) t e latety Oi their Ive 5, Out Ol a vene Fatlon they 

| tor the dutics of the r brolef fon. The greater 
par oO! the ” were ſlain by their oven countrymen of 
the adveric faction; and an innumerable multitude 
threw themlelves down Prec ipices: others, in a rage 
of delperation, tet fire to what the yves zuldreac [1 about 
the w alls, and then call themiclves into the flames. 
here A ed in this Outrage 12,000 of the Jews. 
he Romans were ſlain, bur great numbers 


The firit that entered the 
Cornelius, the lon of Sylla; 
and Fabius, two centurions, 
belei the teme, 


lat it 


Few of 


vv dads, 4» 


Nut nothing affected the Tewiſh nation ſo much 
in thi cir een Ccalamitics, as that their holy place, 
w! hitherto been ſcen by none, ſhould be ex- 
— to the view of ſtrangers. Pompey, with a 
tainot attendants, went Intothe te mpleitſelſ, where 
ic was not. Jawtul for any but the high— pri t! to 
5 aw what was repolited there: il, the can- 
dleſticks, I. amps; and tables for incenſe, with other 
velteis, all of gold, a mats of ſpices, with 20%) ta- 
Ients of ſacred treature. Yet ſuch was his !. berality, 
that he would not ſuſſer any thing to be tous hed 
that was dedicated to Divine worſhip, hut com- 
mandcd the miniſters about the temple, the very 
next clay atrer he had taken it, to ſupe rintend the 


i 105 of it, and Zo ON W. ith their ccremonics 
as Detore. 


had 4 


g 
ane 


He allo declared Hyrcanus high-prieſt, in con- 
wy vation of the Good oftces he had rendered him, 


both the ſiege and otherwiſe, by drawing off 


5 
great numbers G61 the faction rom Ariſtobulus, By 
theſe means, 


wile and goud man, he ſecured 
himſelt the allvs tons of the people. Amongſt the 
captives was the father-in-law of Ariſtobulus, who 
* ic allo I ny uncle. _ GMmINEey Cauled the [/ rinc pgs 
aut! 1018 of the Ta to be be beaded; 
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the es the cities they had poſſeſſed themſelves of in 
Colo-Syria, and anncxing them tothe jurildiction of 
the then Roman governor, reduced them to their 
own bounds, le rebuilt Gadara, which they had 
deitroycd, to gratity Demetrius, one of his freemen, 
and a native of the place. With reſpect to the in- 
land cities of Hippion, Scythopolis, Pella, Samaria, 
Mariſſa, Azotus, Jamnia, and Arethuia, and the lea- 
coaſt towns of Gaza, Joppa, Dora, and that which 
was formerly called Straton's J'ower, and atterwards 
Celarca by Herod, who beautified it with magni— 
cent buildings, he took them all from the Jews, 
to reſtore them to their inhabitants, and ſo joined 
them to the province of Syria. After the paſling of 
theſe orders, and ſettling Scaurus in the government 
of Juda, and of all the country of Egypt to the 
borders of the Euphrates, with the command of two 
legions, Pompey haſtened to Rome by way of Cili— 
Cin, carrying Ariſtobulus, and his family, priſoners 
with him; that is, two daughters, and two ſons, 
Alexander and Antigonus; the former of whom 
made his eſcape on his paſſage; but the latter, with 
his ſiſters, were carried to Rome. 


II. 


Seaurus makes «var upon Aretas, king of Arabia, and 
Compounds witn him ſor a ſtipulated ſum. Alexander 
is defeated by Gabinins, and retires to Alexanarion. 
Mi Aulvony fieenalizes his valour. Takes ſeveral 
cities from the Jews, and reſteres them to their former 
inhabitants. Gadvinins changes the government of 
Tudca, and commits the care of the temple to Hyr— 
canis. Ariſtobulus is defeated by the Romans. Sent 
back to Rome. Gabinins vanquiſhes Alexander. 
Craſſus ſucceeds Gabinins, and comes into Judea. 
Rifles the temple, and loſes both his life and army. 
N the mean time Scaurus made an expedition 
into Arabia, towards Petra, but found the coun— 


int Arabia, try lo craggy, that he could not advance without the 


greateſt difficulty. He laid waite Fella and its en- 
virons; though he had many hardſhips to encounter, 
through want of proviſions for his army. Hyrca- 
nus, however, at length found means, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of Antipater, to turniſh him with a ſupply. 
Scaurus, well knowing that there was a good 
underſtanding 1ſublitfing between Antipater and 
Aretas, prevailed with the tormer to go to him upon 
terms of amity, and endeavour to bring him to 
content to a compotition of the war for a itipulated 
lum of money. Antipater undertook the commil- 
lion, and brought the king ot Arabia into compli— 
ance with the propolal; who, entering into an agree- 
ment to pay three hundred talents as the purchaſe 
Of a peace, Scaurus drew his army out of Arabia. 
Alexander, the ſonof Ariltobulus, whoelcaped from 
„ Pompey, had, by this time, raitleda conſiderable body 
ot men, was ravaging Judæa, and preſſing, lo hard 
upon Tyrcanus, that Jerutalem was {uppolcd to be 
in danger, upon a prelumption that the walls which 
Pompey had beaten down were not as yet repaired. 
But Gabinius, the ſucceſſor ot Scaurus, an officer 
eminent for his conduct and valour, being {ent into 
Syria, and marching againtt him, Alexander tound 
the neceſſity of putting himſelt in the belt poſture 
ot defence againlt ſo formidable an enemy. He had 
raiſed an army, conſiſting of 10,000 foot, and 1500 
horſe; and had fortiſicd leveral defenſible places, as 
Alexandrion, Hyrcanus, and Machærus, near the 
mountains ot Arabia. | 


Gabinius ſent Mark Anthony before him, with a 
detachment or lome of Antipater's choice troops, 
and a great number of Jews, under Malichus and 
Pitholaus, to join him. Gabinius himfelf followed 
with the main body, and advanced towards Alex- 
ander, who, hnding himtelf 1o greatly overpowered 
in number, was forced to retire. But Gabinius 


el Preſſing upon him in his retreat, came up with him, 


and engaged him not tar from Jerutalem, where he 


11 + the loſt o men; ot whom 300o tell in the action, and 
the remainder were taken alive; while he himſelt 


THE R . 


fled with thoſe that eſcaped to Alexandrion. When 
Gabinius came up to the caſtle, he offered an act of 
indeninity to all delerters that would come over to 
him, and join him before the battle; but as they 
were too haughty to liſten to terms of accommoda. 
tion, he fell upon them, flew great numbers, and 


{hut up the ret in the citadel. Mark Anthony fig. K. 
nalized himſelf in this action; and though upon u. 
every occaſion he diſplayed his valour and conduct, 


he ſcems upon the preſent to have outdone himſclt, 


Gabinius, leaving a ſufficient force before the 
caſtle, took a view of all the cities and towns in the 


province, with an intention of repairing thoſe that“ 


had ſuſtained damage, and rebuilding thoſe that 


had been deſtroyed. He then gave peremptory or- 
ders for the re-peopling of Scythopolis, Samaria, 
Anthedon, Apollonia, Jamnia, Raphia, Mariſſa, 
Dora, Gadaza, Azotus, and ſeveral other places, 
where the inhabitants came flocking in with the ut- 
moſt joy to reſume their former habitations. 


When Gabinius had thus dilpoſed of theſe places, 
he returned to the ſiege of Alexandrion, and car- 
ried it on with renewed vigour. Alexander was lo 


alarmed at the deſperate ſituation of his affairs, that 4 


he lent ambatladors, with an abſolute reſignation ot 
himſelf to his plcature, an acknowledgment ot his 
errors, and a fohcitation for pardon. They were 
commiſſioned to tender to him not only Machærus 
and Hyrcanton, but Alexandrion itielt. This otter 
being made and accepted, Gabinius demolithed 
them all at the inſtance of Alexander's mother, leit 
they might prove. the occaſion of another war. 
Such was her tenderneſs for her huſband an chil— 
dren, that were carried priſoners to Rome, that the 
omitted no application nor addrels that might in— 
gratiate herlclt with the general. 


— 


Alter this Gabinius brought Ilyrcanus to Jeruta- !! 


lem, committed the temple to his charge, ajpoint- 
ed officers tor the civil adminiſtration, and divided , 
the whole province of j udæa into five jurilgtctions. 


1 


The tirit was Jeruſalem, the ſecond Gaara, th 


third Amathus, the fourth Jericho, and the fich 


Scpphoris, a city of Galijee. It gave great latistac- 
Lion to the people to find themmielves dcivered irom 
a monarchy to an ariſtocracy. 


It was not long before Ariſtobulus afforded occa- 
ſion for. new difturbances. He made his clcape trom 
Rome, and collected a great body of Jews, partl) 
through love of innovation, and partly through 


— 


m — 


the regard they bore him. His firſt attempt was the , 
repairing of Alexandrion; but upon intormation »-- 


that Siſenna, Anthony, and Servilius, were march— 
ing towards him with an army from Gabinius, he 
withdrew to Machærus, where he diſmiſſed the un⸗ 
profitable multitude, and took with him only a body 
of eight thoutand men well armed, includinga thou- 
land fugitive Jews, that Pitholaus had brought out 
of Jeruitalem. The Romans followed them clo'e, 
and brought them to action. Alexander and 913 
men behaved gallantly upon the occaſion; but, in 


0 Me D-; 
the end, being overpowered with numbers, the Ro- 


mans obtained a deciſive victory. Fivethouſand were , 
lain upon the ſpot, two thouſand withdrew toan hu. 
and made a little ſtand, and the other thouſand, with 
Ariitobulus himſelr, cut their way through the Ro 
man army, and marched to Machzrus. Though, 
upon their arrival there, they tound it in zuins, Ari- 
robulus did not deſpair of gaining time enough, 
by a truce, to repair the cattle, and reintorce Bis 
army. 


The Romans in the mean time plied the attack. 
and, at the end of two days, after a very brave Ic- 


. * — b > lace, ©. : 
liitance on the part of the beſieged, took the place: ,, x 


with Ariftobulus, and his ton Antigonus, that fle 
from Rome with him. They were both bound, and 
lent to Gabinius, and thence to Rome again. = 8 
lenate pur the father under confinement ; but "_ 
the ton back to ſudæa, at the inſtance of Gabin: 
who had promiicd as much to the wite of Ariſtobu— 
lus upon the delivery of the cattles. 


oP . - F don the 
Gabinius was now preparing for a war uon 


- _ — . u- 
Parthians; but P „ having quitted the Eu 
hians; ut 1 tolemy, having 9 phrates, 
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hrates, and being on his return trom Zdavpr, gave |} 1on | [LID DION 10 Alkalon, to the W dow of Ariſto 
m a diverſion 1 IVrcanus and Anttpate 1tlorwwed 1! bulus, in order to bring with him his fon ee 
1111] « 1 4 . : x I « 8 "gg, Ot 3 | Frog ann 3 Tart . EF 8 ec 
un all poſſible allittance, lupplying kim wit men, and is davyhters.. Philippion bee ane en ag | 
i e, arms, corn; in Hine, with all PDroVitions 11 Oi tile voonger, Whole name was Alexane 4, ane 
1116 - « £544 N . | 4 > : » | ſug < 
"af | Ir cat i'\ ing on a War They allo prevaiicd took her tO u He, tor M hie h1 ulis tathel Caulei him 
Cena! 0 I e * d : | 


wituthe Jews that guarded the avenues to Peiutum, [| to be Hain, and atterwards married her himlcelt. 
to | 0 loinius pats over at his return. His depar- | his alliance greatly attached [111 to her brother 
() 10 * : mY : 0 | { 4 * p | © » y* 

ture lo alarmed the other places of Syria, and cauſcd Antigonus, and her lifter. 

tuch a revolt amongſt the Jews, that Alexander, the | 

(on of Arittobulus, having collected a vail multi. | 
tude Of people, took up a reloiution to put every | 
Roman to death that was to be found in that quar- || 
ter. The general was not inſenſible of the danger, 
and the ſedition increaling, he made uſe of [118 inte- 
roll with Antipater to bring matters to an ACCOmMO- 
dition. But Alexander being a warlike prince, and 


| 

N a 0 % ESSEX | 
having an army ot thirty thouland men, Was cage 
| 

| 


On the demile of Pompey, Antipater changed 
his tvilem of politics, and made court to Clar : 
and Mithridates, of Pergainus, hnding a ſtop put to 
his expedition into E.gypr, by prohibiting his torces 
a paſſage through the avenucs about Pcluſium, he 
| halted with his army at Aikalon, and not only pre- 
' vailed with the Arabians tor afttitance, though a 
| ſtranger, but raited, upon his own account, three 
| 


to come to an engagement, which accordingly fell 

Gut near the mountain of Itabyr. Jen thouland of 

Alexander's army were ſlain upon the pot, and the 
rei routed and diſperſed. Gabinius then returned to 
© |erutalem, to ſettle the government, according to 
inc advice of Antipater. ' hence he marched atter 
the Nabathæans, having privately difcharged two 
Parthian delerters that came over to him, Xlithri— 
dates and Orlanes, pretending, to the ſoldiers that 
they hach made their elcape. 


thoutand well armed Jews. He brought allo ſeve— 
ral of the leading men ot Syria into the party, as 
Ptolemy ot Libanus, Jamblicus, and another Pro» 
lemy; to that men of their reputation and intereſt 
induced the whole country to engage in this war. 
Mithridates finding himſelf, through the help of 
Antipater, in a condition to enter upon action, 
marched torwards to Peluſium, and, upon the in- Antipat-r 
habitants oppoling His paſſage, laid ſiege 10 the city. 1 ibs 
Antipater added to the honour he had acquired by te 
his intrepid behaviour in this encounter; tor he was Pelufium, 


Craftus, who ſucceeded Gabinius in the govern- || the firſt man that mounted the breach, and entered 
= ment of Syria, rifled the temple not only of the two the town with his people atter him. 
: Bye" —__ ba 4 » TY TY ' . ex } ”y . —» . 
„ - thoutand talents that Pompey left untouched, but I'hus was Peluſium taken: but the Egyptian 


the gold that was depoſited there tor the purpole 
0 currving on the Parthian war. Upon this he 
ville the ILuphrates, where he himſelf was loſt, to- 
gether with his army. 


Jews, of the province of Onias, {topped their tur- 
ther progrets. Antipater, however, prevailed with 
them not only to offer no hoſtilities, but to turniſh 
proviſhions tor the army. This example wrought 


. ! n 5 _ * . . - Memphie 
Craſſus was ſucceeded by Caſſius, who put a ſtop 1% tar upon the people of Memphis, that, of their delivered 
t the Parthians, when they were 1ult ready to break own accord, they delivered themiclves up to Mith- vp N. 


int) Syrian, ble was no looner in pofleflion of his ridates. Upon this he went on to Delta, and en- dees 
COVernment, than he marched into {udaa, took I a- paged the reſt of the I'gyprians at a place called 

* . * * = 4 þ Cc , » *-3 7 * i * » , 59 * 4 vj» . - i * 

richer, and carried off near three thoutand Jews L he camp ot the Jews,” where Mithridates, and 


Io bondage. He allo cauſed to be put to death the Whole right wing, Were uin extreme danger of 
Pitholaus, who had tupported the icditious follow— being totally cut off , but Antipater having, already 
ers 01 Ariilobulus, and this through the advice of broken the enemy's other wing, wheeled abour, 
Anipaer. Cypriz, the wife of Antipater, was a || paſſed the back of the river, and came up fo ſeaſon. 


noble Arabian, by whom he had tour tons, Pha- ably to the retcue of Mithridates, that he turned anipuer 
tel, Herod, atterwards king, Joleph, and Phero- || upon his purfuers, flew many of them, and follow— 8 

* 4 * » » 3$*,»43 ö 1 * 1 ; . d on 
ras, and one daughter, whole name was Salome. Jie | ed the remainder totheire ani}, winch he plundered, ans ; 


Was a man univerially beloved tor his many exce]- || and all this with the jols ot only fourſcore men on Fs wy 
Ient qualities; but his molt particular friend was {| his hide. Mithridatcs lolt in the purtuit about eight = 

tlic king of the Arabians, to whom he recommend- || hundred men. He elcaped with his lite beyond all 

e| the care of his children when he undertook the || expectation, and became an irreproachable witnels 

War againtt Ariltobulus. When Caſſius had torced || to the Roman emperor of the gallant exploits of Mithridates 
Alexander to come to terms, and remain quict, | Antipater. Cetar was to frank and generous in Cc hs 


ke returned to his poſt at the Euphrates, to take his protections and acknowledgements to this great C. 


r, who 


_— ** * Bl * | d= 

{UNCHION OL che Pals, and prevent tlie inroad of {| man, that he became more and more zealous and | DIESER 

the Parthians. | ambitious, upon every occallon, to lay down his ben he. 
lite for fo illuſtrious a matler.. He needed no other nours, 


CHAP. YM arg oi his fidelity and courage than the honour- 
5 . 1 : able marks he wore on his body. When Cefar had. 
Ariſtobulus releaſed by Julius Cæſur, emperor of Reme, * en Jarlar had 


Wha / ; | | Icttied the affairs of Egypt, and returned into Sy- 
+ 4% . 5 ana „ 5 + „ , a4 4, TP 8 ; the * . . © 0 * 8 
end afterwards taken off by Pompey's ſacliuu; as 1s || ria, he gave Antipater the privilege of a citizen of 


bis fon Alexander by Scipio. Autipater cullivates the Nome, and rendered him at once an object of ad- 
jrirndſoip of Ceſar, and performs many beroic ac- Marion and envy, by the lingular tokens of reſpect 
FRE and cieem he conterred upon him. On his account 
(C8, [| he confirmed Hyrcanus in the dignificd office of 


. | 

PON the ſudden flight of Pompey, and the | 

S Roman lenate, beyond the ITonian lea, Julius |! 

Creiar was left in the ſole poſſeſſion of the empire, |! 

ad immediately releated Ariſtobulus from his 
| 


high-prieſt. 


CHA Pvt. 


Haligeuus addreſſes bimſelf ts Ceſar, and, contrary to 


bonds. He then diſpatched him with two legions Sh ED Fg : 
-, mto-5yria; taking it for granted, that the country ach gn, promotes the iutereſſ of Antipater. Caſar 
Would tubmit on the appearance of the Roman fol. appoints Hyrcanus to the pontificate, and Antipater 


chery upon their borders. But the expectation of || 7 the government of fud ea. Anti pater prefers his 

tneemperor, and theconfidenceot Arittobulus, were ſons Phaſae! and Herod. Herod ii cited. 2 
oth duappolnted. the latter being toon poiſoned by 33 bs l N - 
tome of Pompey's faction. The body wasembalmed, fore the council, and acquitted of the charge exhibited 
and lay tome time uninterred, till Anthony cauſed |! againſt lim. Ile is declared general in Syria and Fa- 
IT to be tranſported to Judæa, and there depolited maria. Sextus Ca ſar is laten off by the treachery of 
inthe royal tepulchre. Nor did Alexander, his fon; Baſſus, and ſucceeded by Mar 11 F 
Ng lurvwe his #ather ; for he was beheaded by Sct- _— e 
eo, at Antioch, according to the direction of Pom - 
* +, ÞEY, upon an accuſation exhibited againſt him be— 
Tore his tribunal, for ſeditious practices againſt the 
mans. But Ptolemy, the fon of Mennæus, and 


brince of Chalcis, upon mount 1.ibanus, ſent his 
No. 28, 


BOUT this time Antigonus, the ſon of Ariſto- An. 
bulus, addrefled himielt to Cæſar, and became, <c1te, 
very contrary to his deſign, the means of the ad- .. 


vancement of Anripater. He ſeems to have been 


2 1 5 
pt! de. 


actuated by a deſire of pouring forth the moſt ex- r c 


4 travagant 
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travagant invectives again{t Hyrcanus and Antipa- the daily informations he received of the exPloits c woos. 
ter, as having expelled him and his brethren from iicrod in particular, raiſed this ignoble allo w 
their native country, and oppreſſed the public ro the heart of Hyrcanus. There were not . 
| gratify their own ambition and caprice. He alto as in all palaces, adulating ſycophants, to unde | 
; ni that the aſſiſtance they tent to Czlar in mine the ſons of Antipater, 1 — a jealouf 5. 190] 
E.&ypt, was from a motive of tear rather than good- the fame they had obtained with the people 11 = 15 
will, hoping to atone, in ſome meaſure, for the ſer- |] 1uggelted this end, that it was derogatory tothe 405 in? 
vices they had tormerly rendered to Pompey. Now nity of Hyrcanus, that the adminiſtration of «©. 2 
if he had adhered to matter of fact, he would have || vernment ſhould be divided betwixt Antipater — ws 
imputed the death of his father to the in{trumen- his lons, while he held but an empty name: 4 OI 
tality of Pompey's faction, and complained of Sc1- was ablurd in him to ſet up kings in oppolition 0 oY 
pio's barbarity towards his brother. himſelt; and that they diſclaimed his authority M 
BY. EF » y* / . 0 * a 2 — 
| Antipater, to obviate effectually theſe reproaches _ —_—_ aa wg hut, more eſpecially in the 1 
dane ater, He. 5 tance of Herod's cauſing ſo many to be put t 
rindicates threw alide lome parts of his garment, and expoled death, in direct violation of the Jewiſh mag 4 
himſelſ, his wounds as a teſtimony of his loyalty to Cæſar, without any mandate from him. In andre 
entorced by remarking, “that he could not but demanded if Herod was a private man or a N Cr The 
wonder at the confidence of Antigonus, the fon referring, that it he was only the former, he Was ::: fever 
of an enemy to the Romans, a fugitive, and, like amenable to the king himſelf, and to the laws + tus a 
his father, a ſeditious incendiary, in exhibiting ac- his country, for the murder of fo. many ; COIN tions 
* culations to Cæſar againſt the molt taithtul and || perſons. : | ue en 
* dutiful of his ſubjects, and inſiſting upon preten- : n ig l 
* fſions to merit of which he was wholly devoid; and Hyrcanus was gradually incenſed by theſe infiny- 1 to th 
< that his deſire in obtaining power, was to employ ations to 1o violent a pitch, that he commanded the poſle 
© it in oppoſing the will of his benefactor.” proper officers to ſummon Herod to make his ap. pat 
pearance tor trial. Herod, conſcious of his inno- | Mar 
8 Ca:ſar was ſo wrought upon by this manly con- cence, with the advice of his father, ſecured his gar | j Apa 
made hizh. duct, that he declared Hyrcanus well qualified for riſon in Galilee, and repaired to Jeruſalem, taking = : exce 
prieſt. the office of high-prieſt, and gave Antipater the with him only a competent guard for the ſecurity ot Run 
liberty of nominating his commiſſion. As he re- his perſon, without any deſign of offering an aftron; Drov 
reterred this matter to the good pleaſure of his mal- || to Hyrcanus. Sextus Czlar, however, anxious tor chars 
Antipater ter, the emperor conſtituted him governor of Ju- his fatety, {cnt a peremptory requiſition to him to thou 
governor of dæa, with the additional tavour of permiſtion to acquit Ficrod of the charge alledged againſt him. or th 
a repair the walls of his country. Thele honorary Hyrcanus lcemed diſpoſed to compliance; but He god 
grants Cæſar ordered to be engraved on brats, and rod, too Cautious to depend upon fair words, went to | - him 
the table hung up in the capitol, as a memorial of Sextus at Damalcus, with a reſolution not to attend lilee 
the deſerts of Antipater, and his own juſtice. to a tecond lummons. The court 1ycophants re- amo! 
f : newed their application to Hyrcanus, and reprelent- ot Ot 
When Antipater had conducted the emperor to || ed the abrupt departure of Herod as indicating a 6 degr 
5 the borders of Syria, he returned to Judza, where || deſign of ſome deſperate attempt. Though Hyrca- : other 
0 the firſt thing he did was to rebuild the walls of nus credulouſly admitted ot their intimation, he re- : this 
of Jeruſa- Jeruſalem, that Pompey had cauſed to be OVer- mancd undetermined as to the ſteps he ſhould pur- Z Mal 
i Ae thrown. He then made a rour through the province ue, apprehending the enemy too powertul tor him, . | bute 
duc,“ to prevent ditorders, and keep the peace; giving the til Sextus declaring Herod general of all his troops N delt 
* people to underſtand, that, ii they behaved with due in Syria and Samaria, it ſtruck ſuch a terror into © + the e 
reverence towards Hyrcanus, they ſhould live in lyrcanus, from a conlideration of his own ſtrengti ö talen 
plenty and happinels; but if they ſhould prove re- and the affections of the people, that he conceived | 7 
trogade, and deſirous of advancing themſelves by him marching at the head of an army againſt him. 23 O 
the ruin ot their country, they would find Anti- on tüte, 
pater, inſtead ot a gentle governor, a rigid maſter; Nor was he miſtaken in his conjecture; for Herod, eau 
| and Hyrcanus a cruel tyrant, initcad of a gracious irom a traniport of indignation at finding himſelt | the | 
C Prince. treated as a Criminal, collected a body of forces, and | kno! 
| : | ; P marched towards Jeruſalem, with a full determina- tore 
Notwithſtanding this apparent deference paid tO tion tO depole Hyrcanus trom the government, : tipat 
Hyrcanus, Antipater took upon him to ſettle the which he had certainly done, if his father and bro- : him 
ſtate ot the province, and ſupply the defect and in- ther had not ſtopped the violence of his paſſion. 4 Jore 
capacity of the other tor political adminiſtration. They adviſed him to carry his revenge no farther . -» Wi 1841 
| Prefers his He —_ FRET, $i cldelt ton, the government than threatening, and to ipare the prince under „ him 
| leren Ot Jeruſalem, and the provinces adjacent: to lerod, whoſe patronage he had been advanced to his Pr. the are 4 
T his tecond ſon, that ot Galilee, with the ſame power. {ent dignity. They reminded him, that, thougb he Her 
| Herod, being naturally bold and active, toon found |þ might have been arraigned, yet, as he was acquitted. | teſta 
| honourable occalion for the ditplay ot his genius. it was but letting the conſervation of his lite again COR 
| Rs. Syria was greatly intelted with bands of robbers, the hazard of it; and that if the Almighty was tlic e's 
ques eve. till he took Hezekias, the leader of them, and author of tuccels in war, an unjuſt caule would With 
Syria. cauſed him to be put to death, with ſeveral of his meet with a deſerved fate; and that therefore he _—_ 
Z tollowers. Lhis exploit was ſo acceptable a lervice ſhould not be too preſuming nor confident in his at. | A 
to the Syrians, that the towns and villages retounded tempt upon a prince who had been his ſupporter an wean 
with acclamations to the honour ot 1 lerod as the benefactor, and would never have treated him w!t.! vine 
reſtorer of their liberties and poflefiions. It alſo rigour, had he not been miſled by calumny and ev!l ö nim 
made him known to Sextus Co:lar, the Kinſman of || counſel. Herod was prevailed on by thele afgu— | * 
C:elar the Great, who was then governor of Syria. ments, and contented himſelf with giving the na- | fins 
The fame of this atchicvement intpired Phalael with tion this proof of his great power and intereſt. | the 
2 generous emulation to excel his brother, and to Io We | that 
gain more and more upon the hearts ol the people ot In the mean time the Romans fell into a civil war 4.-- Of t! 
ſeruſalem, wheie he exercited his power with ſuch || near Apamia. It was occaſioned by the treacherous f him 
moderation and juſtice, as to produce univer{al ſatis- murder of Sextus Czlar, by Cecilius Baſſus, which | bear 
taction. The wile conduct of this adminiſtration || he perpetrated out of his good-will ro Pompey, and se e Urin 
:nipired the people with as great a reverence for An- then aſſumed his command. The officers of Julius 8 Mil. Thi 
dukten Tipater, As it he had been their ablolute ſovereign; | Cwiar, in revenge tor the death of Sextus, fell 2 cont 
35 and he behaved himſelft, at the lame time, with the «their utmoit force upon Baſſus. Antipater alſo ent Was 
protoundelt reſpect towards Hyrcanus. his tons to join them with ſuccours, from à regard Wie 
bd: Mo as! 3 5555 to the character oi the living, and the memory ot t | his | 
Afterward ut as the human mind 1s too luſceptible of envy, || deceaſed, Cæſar. I he war was protracted to a co | N 
5 we lind, upon this agcation, a notorious intance OT ſiderable ſpace of time, and Marcus was ordered that 
* eee a ee . thele young gover- out of Italy to ſucceed Sextus Cæſar in the govern” \. | men 
nors had acquire in ther retpective provinces, and ment ot Syria. k Kno 
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The murder of Julius Ceſar in the capitol entails hor- 
ible factions. Caffins an intolerable oppreſſor. Hered 
ina: otiates bimſ#lf with him. Malichus plots againft 
Antipater. Auguſtus Ceſar and Anthony wage war 
with Brutus and Caſſius. Herod made governor of 
Syria. Antipater is taken off by the treachery of 
Malichus, who is put to death at the inſtance of 
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HERE fell our, at this time, a more deſperate 

war amongſt the Romans than the former. 
The murder of Julius Cæſar, in the third year and 
ſeventh month ot his reign, by the treachery of Bru- 
tus and Caſſius, was followed by deſtructive 1ac- 
tions.in divers parts of the empire. The great men 
were divided into parties, each individual acting as 


his humour or intereſt led him, without any regard 


to the public good. Caſſius proceeded to Syria, to 
poſleſs himfelt of the forces that were then betore 
Apamia, where he eſtected a reconciliation between 
Marcus and Baſſus, and the railing of the ſiege of 
Apamia at the fame time. Ile laid the cities under 
exceſſive contributions, and impoled a tax ot ſeven 
hundred talents upon the Jews, which Antipater 
provided for in time, by an equal diſtribution of the 
charge, appointing his tons, triends, and Malichus, 
though his proteſſed enemy, to take a ſcaſonable care 
or the levy. The firſt that wrought himſelf into the 
good graces of Caſſius was Herod, who preſented 


- him with an hundred talents tor the quota of Ga— 


lilee, and tor that very important cauſe was ranked 
amongſt his friends. But Caſſius reſented the delay 
ot others in bringing in their proportions to ſuch a 
degree, that he razed Gophna, I'hamna, and two 
other places ot leſs note, to the ground; and when 
this was done, formed a reſolution ot cutting oft 
Malichus for being lo dilatory in exacting his tri- 
bute. But Antipater prevented his death, and the 
deſtruction of ſeveral cities, as well as conciliated 
the eflleem of Caſſius, by bringing in an hundred 
talents in due time. 


Caſſius, however, had no ſooner taken his depar- 
ture, than Malichus, dead to every ſenſe of grati— 
tude and moral obligation, entercd into a plot upon 
the lite of the very man whom he had ſo often ac- 
knowledoc as his friend, and whom he determined 
to remove as an obſtacle to his wicked practices. An- 
tipater, perſuaded of his power and art, beheld 
him with a cautious eye, and therefore paſſed the 
Jordan, in order to raile forces to guard himſelt 
againſt his. treacherous deſigns. Malichus, finding 
himlelt ſuſpected, had recourle to delucive arts with 


the ſons of Antipater, and plied both Phaſacl and 


Herod lo effectually with exculcs, oaths, and pro- 
teſtations, ot his plain dealing and integrity, that he 
engaged them in a mediation with the father tor a 
reconciliation ; and by the ſame means made peace 
with Marcus, governor of Syria, who had deter- 
mined to put him to death as a mutineer. 


Auguſtus Cæſar and Anthony, being now at war 
with Brutus and Caſſius, the latter having had con- 
VInNCIng proots of the bravery of Ficrod, appointed 
um governor of the whole province of Syria, with 
a conſiderable guard of horſe and foot: nay; Caſ- 
hus went ſo far as to promiſe him the kingdom of 
the Jews at the end of the war. Bur it ſo happened, 
tat the hope and bravery of the fon was the cauſe 
or the deſtruction of the father; for Malichus held 
him in ſuch dread, that he bribed one of the cup- 
Dearers of Flyrcanus to intermix poiſon with his 


link, by which means he loſt his life at a banquet. 


nus was this great man requited for the favours he 
conterred on the molt ungrateful of wretches. He 
1 man of ſingular prudence and proweſs, to 
aich Hyrcanus might be ſaid to be indebted for 
155 Kingdom. The people were ſo enraged at Ma- 
ns, Trom a ſuſpicion of this execrable practice, 
_ they were ready to lacrifice him to their reſent- 
Sat. But, upon his renouncing and adjuring any 


owledge of the matter, they ſuſpended their pur- 
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poſe ; and Malichus, in the mean time, by way of 
prevention, put himlelt into a poſture of defence, as 
it could not be expected that Herod would ſuffer ſo 
atrocious a murder to pals unrevenged. He knew 
Herod was abfolutely tor taking his revenge at the 
head of an army; but his brother Phalael diſſuaded 
him by all means trom that reſolution, tor tear a tu- 
mult ſhould enſue. The brothers, upon this, gave 
him a hearing, with a temblance ot . — his de- 
tence, and a countenance as if they thought him 1n- 
nocent, and then proceeded to the funeral oblequies. 


ot their father, which were very ſumptuous and 


magnificent. 


Samaria being at this time rent with factions, He- 
rod went thither to appeale them, but returned, upon 
all ſolemn days, to keep his feſtival at Jeruſalem, 
being attended, at his going and coming, by his 
guards. Hereupon Hrrcanus, at the requelt of 
Malichus, who feared his approach, forbac the in- 
troduction of foreigners to mix thennelves with 
the people of the country, while they were exerciting 
the rules of their holy protcfiion. But } icrod, in 
contempt both of the caule itlelt, and of the autho- 
rity that iſſued the command, entered the city by 
night. Upon this Malichus came to him, and, 
with tears, bewailed the lots of Antipater. I terod, 
on the other hand, difſembled his rage and indligna— 
tion. But, at the lame time, he wrote to Caſhus tor 


juſt ice upon Malichus, tor the murder ot his tather. 


This was eaſily obtained, as the traitor was odious to 
Caſſius; {o that he left Herod to take due courle oft 
law, and ſent private orders to his tribunes to give 
him aſſiſtance as occaſion might require. 


Laodicca being lately taken, perſons of rank re- 
ſorted from all parts to Herod, with congratula- 
tions and preſents. This, theretore, he looked upon 
as the taireſl opportunity for the execution of his 
purpole : but Malichus, ſuſpecting his deſign, laid a 
plan to evade it, by getting away his fon from Tyre, 
who was an hoſtage there, and conveying, him pri— 
vately to Judaa. Fearing this plan might Fail, he 
concerted a greater exploit, This was to ſet the 
whole nation of the Jews againſt the Komans, while 
Caſſius was fully engaged in the war with Anthony. 
3y this means he Nattered himlelt he could cilect 
the depoſition of 1 iyrcanus, and the acquiſition of 
the government to himlclt.. But tate had otherwiſe 


determined) it; for Herod, lulpecting a milchievous 


delign, invited Malichus and Hyrcanus to an enter— 
tainment, and {ending a ſervant out, under pretence 
ot making preparations, gave him private inſtruc— 
tions tor the tribuncs to attend, and execute the plan 
concerted between him and Caſſius. I he tribunes 
accordingly marched our with their ſwords towards 
the lea fide, where they met Malichus, {urrounded 
him, and cut him topicces. FHyrcanus was lo alarmed 
at this incident, that he fell down in a 1woon, from 
which, as ſoon as herecovered, he enquired of Herod 
who 1t was that killed Malichus ? One of the tri- 
bunes replied, that it was done bv order of Caſſius. 
Hyrcanus chen rejoined, that Caſlius had ſaved 
both him and his country at once, in the deſtruction 
of a tyrant ſo dangerous to both. Whether Ilyrca— 
nus {poke the ſentiments of his mind cannot be de- 
termined ; but this was the revenge of Herod, and 
the end of Malichus. 


8 


A fedition is raiſed at Feruſalem. Helix routed by 
Phaſael. Herod expels Marion, king of Tyre, out 
of Galilee, Overiumes Antigonns. The Fews accuſe 
both Herd and Phaſael before Anthony, who acquits 
them without a bearing, and makes them tetrarchs 


of fudna. 


HEN Caſſius departed from Syria, new tu- 

mults arole in Jerulalem, where Felix made 
war upon Phaſacl and Herod, to revenge the death 
of Malichus. It 1o happened, that Herod, being 
then at Damaſcus, with Fabius, the governor, was 
prevented, by inditpolition, frommarching tothe re- 
lief ot his brother. But Fhalacl ſtood in no need of 
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his afſiſtance, for he defeated Felix with his own 
troops, and took an opportunity of reproaching 
Hyrcanus for his ingratitude, in affording aid to 
Felix, and putting leveral ſtrong caſtles into the 
hands ot the brother of Malichus, and amongſt the 
reit Maſtzada, one or the beſt fortified places in that 
country. Burt this availed them litcle againit the 
power of 14crod, who no looner recovered trom his 
indilpoliticn, than he re-took all he had Joit, and 
brought Hy rcanus to ſubmiſſion, even in Maſſada 
itlelt. He drove Marion, king ot Tyre, out of Ga- 
lilee, and recovered three caitles of which he had 
ofiefled himiclt. He not only ſpared, however, the 
ee of thole T'yrians whom he took, but gratified 
many ot them with donations, thereby attachingthem 
to himſelt, and rendering them inimical to Marion. 
This Marion was a fit inſtrument tor Caſſius, who 
had ſet ſo many tyrants over Syria. It was from 
his averſion to Herod, that he aſſiſted Antigonus, the 
lon ot Ariſtobulus, and Fabius alto, who was the 
hireling of Antigonus; but Ptolemy, the kinſman 
ot Antigonus, lupplicd them all with neceſlaries. 


O F 


Herod made every neceſſary preparation for the 
encounter, which toon took place on the borders of 
Judæa, and was decided in his favour; ſo that hav- 
ing totally deteated Antigonus, he returned to Je— 
rutalem, and was received with every token of ho- 
nour and reſpect, even by thote who had deſpiſed 
him betore; but this was from a particular regard to 
his family alliance with Hyrcanus. Herod had for— 
merly married a woman oi his own country, who 
was of noble extraction, and called Doris, by whom 
he had his lon Antipater. He afterwards took to 
wife Mariamne, the daughter of Alexander, the ton 
of Ariſtobulus, and of Alexandra, the daughter ot 
IIyrcanus. 


Upon C:elar's coming into Italy, and Anthony 
into Alia, after the death of Caſſius, at the battle ot 
Philippi, ambaſſadors were diſpatched from ſeveral 
places to Anthony in Bithynia, whither the chiets of 
the Jews were repaired allo, with complaints againſt 
Phatael and Herod, tor uſurping arbitrary power to 
themſelves, and allowing Hyrcanus merely the name 
of ſovereignty. Herod appearcd ready to antwer 
this acculation; but had ſo effectually ingratiated 
himſelt with Anthony, by dint of preſents, that the 
plaintiffs were diſmiſſed without an hearing. 


Anthony being ſome time after this at Daphne, 


in the ſuburbs ot Antioch, (about the beginning ot 


his intrigue with Cleopatra, ) there came an hundred 
of the principal men among the Jews to prefer their 
complaints to him againſt the brothers. They ſe— 
lected their belt orators for the purpole of advancing 
their plea. Meſſala undertook the cauſe of the 
brothers, and was leconded by Hyrcanus, upon the 
icore ot alliance. When Anthony had heard the 
allegations ot both parties, he demanded of Hyrca- 
nus, whom he eſteemed the fitteſt man tor the admi- 
niſtration of government? Hyrcanus replied, that 
he knew ot none to compatiable as the two brothers. 
Anthony was highly gratified at this declaration, 
having been greatly obliged to Antipater ot old, for 
a generous reception and entertainment upon his 
coming into Judza with Gabinius. So he pro- 
nounced them both tetrarchs of Juda, and com- 
mitted the whole adminittration to their conduct. 
The deputies were ſo diſguſted at this proceeding, 
that, tor their behaviour, he committed fifteen of the 
hundred to priſon, and they eſcaped narrowly with 
their lives: the reſt he reprimanded, and then Gdil- 
miſſed them. This ſerved to inflame the mutineers at 
pak wr to a greater degree, ſo that, inſtead of an 
wndred, they tent a thoutand deputies to Anthony 
at Tyre, who was at that time preparing to fall upon 
Jerutalem. They were to clamorous, that the ma- 
gittrates of Tyrewere ordered to diiperte them; and, 
in cate of reſiſtance, to put all to death whom they 
took; Anthony giving them further charge to 
maintain the authority ot the tetrarchs whom he had 
jet up. ierod and Hyrcanus being informed ot 
this ditaſter, went up towards the {ea-thore, and ad- 
vited the ambatladors to ute the utmolt caution, left 
they ſhould bring ruin upon themielves, and involve 
their native country in a war by their raſh conten- 
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box l. 
tions. But as they grew outrageous, Anthony was F | 
under a neceſſity of ſending out armed men, who rod, V 
ſlew and wounded great numbers of them. Hyr. in tral! 
canus, however, took care of the wounded, and pro. a bard: 
vided tor the burial of the dead. This had no er. ra 
fect upon thoſe that eſcaped, for they continued VIC AI 
their tumults, till they provoked Anthony to ſuch Fs 1 
a degree, that he ordered all his priſoners to be put the 3 
to death. „ 

TE plc 011 
but the 
CH AP.” XI. Dar ay 
with Ul 
T.yſanias, the ſucceſſor of Plolemy, attempts to depsſe wes it 
Hyrcanus, ond ſel up Antigonus. The Carmelite fe; They 
Join Antigonus; rout and purſue the enemy to Fery- ny 
alem. Hyrcanus and Phaſael force them int the ker 
temple. Antigonus propoſes terms of peace, and Pace. Fundierte 
rus for the Arbitrator. Plan of the treacherous cn. thians, 
irivance of Barzapharnes. [lerod evades it, with. They 
draws to Meſſada, and oblains an important conguoſt. not lia 
The Parthians at Jeruſalem ravage town and ccun— tor l ic 
try. Mariſſa laid waſte. Antigonus declared king, dae an 
Phaſael and Hyrcanus delivered up to him in chains, (2:91 
Phaſael diſpatches himſelf. Herod erdered by Ma- e 
lichus, the king, to depart from Arabia. 1s nobly treat- EO je 
ed by Cleopatra. Paſſes to Brunduſium, and thence to Phälat 
Rome. Generoſity of Auguſtus and Anthony to Herd, 55 
Hered declared in the ſenate king of the Fetus. went 
him to 

BOUT two years after this time, when Barza- / delign 
A pharnes, a noble Parthian, held the government all, mo 
of Syria, with Pacorus, the king's fon, Lylanias, +. ject, he 
the ſucceſſor of Ptolemy, the ſon of Mennæus, en- 6 CONS 
tered into an agreement, and confirmed it by articles, ſubtle! 
to deliver up to them a thouland talents, and hve Dy pre\ 
hundred. women, upon the dethroning of Hyrca- ately de 
nus, and ſetting up Antigonus in his place. They than 1% 
immediately proceeded to the execution of the pro- by the! 
ject. Pacorus took the way of the ſea-coalt, and em 01 
Barzapharnes marched over the midland. Prtole- aSaintt 
mais and Sidon opened their gates to Pacorus, but The 
the Tyrians ablolutely refuſed him entrance. He attemp! 
ſent before him a party ot horſe into Judza, under upon h 
the command of Pacorus, one of the king's cup- well oe 
bearers, (an officer of his own name,) w'th inſtruc- thoſs b 
tions to attend to the enemy's motions, and to aſlilt the wi 
Antigonus, if occaſion might require. Got his 
The Jews of Mount Carmel ſpontaneouſly oſter- 3 i 
ed their ſervices to Antigonus, who directed them AI : 
to advance, and poſſeſs themſelves ot that quarter 1 
of the country they call Dryma. An action eniuec, upon 
in which the party of Antigonus prevailed; and lael Wa. 


when the enemy was routed and ditperfed, their 
numbers increaſing, they marched at once to Jeru- 
ſalem, where Hyrcanus and Phatacl made a very 

brave reſiſtance, and, after a ſmart contettin the mata 


or Nrea 
torth, 1 
thole b 


ket- place, forced them to retire into the temple. * Paco 
Herod, upon this, placed a guard ot ſixty men over ot Het 
the adjoining houles ; but the people ſer tire to them tack, be 
trom the averſion they had to the two brothers. plot to 


in agita 
relation 
no 1001 
than th 
ther, b 
tracted, 


T hele practices tranſported Herod to ſuch a degree 
of indignation, that he tell upon the enemy, and cut 
off great numbers of them; nor did a day pals with- 
out ſlaughter. 


The feaſt of Pentecoſt being now at hand, the 


city, upon that occaſion, being crouded up to the he him 
very temple, and many of the multitude coming )arbari 
under arms, Phaſacl took charge of the walls, and ters, re 
Herod, with a ſmall party, of the palace. The latter Jews p. 
made ſo unexpected a ſally into the ſuburbs, that he ans, att 
killed ſeveral, and diſperſed the whole multitude. lo that 


Some fled into the city, others into the temple, while Row ny obt 
others ſheltered themſelves behind the ramparts 0 ery 
$a NI) 
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When things were brought to this paſs, Antigo which! 


nus propoſed a treaty of peace, and nominated Pa- YN 
corus as the arbitrator, Phaſael acquieſced, and ad- rere 
mitted the Parthians with 300 horſe into the oft: ropes 8 5 
His pretence was to compote the mutiny; but 5 2 ie out 
real intention was to aſſiſt Antigonus. his Perf l. mir mae na 
dious wretch prevailed afterwards with Phaſael tO = ot Mag 


lend an embaſly to Barzapharnes upon the lame ſub- . 


f ni ini e- 
ject. This was very contrary to the opinion © 0 


rod; 
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rod, who adviſed Phaſael to ule the utmolt caution 
ja truſting him, as perfidy was the characteriulic ol 
1 barbarian. Pacorus, however, Went Out, and LOO & 
E{\rcanus with him, that he might be lets lulpected. 
li allo left with Herod fome ot the hortemen whic [1 
they called treemen, and conducted Phatacl with 
the relt. f 

When they came to Galilee, they found the peo- 


ple vi that country had revolted, and were in arms 3 


but the Governors, however, Came out to meet them. 
Barzapharnes had the art to diiguiſe his intention 
with the external civilitics of compliments and pre- 
(ciits; but as toon as they Were departed, had an am- 
bah in readinels to ſurprize them on their return. 
ev were conducted to a place near the lea, called 
[-cdipon, where they were informed of the particu - 
lars of the plot; that a thoutand talents, and live 
hundred ohen, WEIC tO be de l1vercca to the Pars 
thians, upon their betray ing Hyrcanus and Phalacl. 
Vlicy were further intormed, that the plan would 
not have been deicrred ſo long, but that thc) Walked 
tor {icrod's coming up to Jcrulalem, leit it mould 
take air, and be fruſtrated. 

Ohhelius was the man to whom Saramalla (a Sy- 
den Of Heat opulence) had communicated the par- 
teulars of the whole defſign. Opliclius importuned 
Pliziacl to provide tor his latety; but he determined, 
4tallevents, not toabandon Iyrcanus, and therefore 
went up to the Parthian general, and reproached 
him to his tace, for entering into this treacherous 
deten againit hun, trom mercenary, the meaneſt of 
all, mouves ; telling him, that it money was his ob— 
ect, he could give him more tor his hte than Anti- 
bonus had promifed him tor the Kingdom. The 
ſuhtle Parthian endeavourcd to remove the lulpicion 
by prevarication and caths, and then went unmedt- 
atcly to Pacorus. But no looner had he departed, 
than Phalacl and Hy reanus were taken into cuſtody 


bs the Parthians who were lett behind, according to 


their order, and had only the liberty of exclaiming 
az amit 10 horrid a perjury. 

The Parthian, in the mean time, was inſtructed to 
attempt to delude Herod out ot the town, and ſeize 
upon him. He made the ettort; but Herod was 10 


well acquainted with the treacherous practices of 
thole barbarians, that he would not venture out of 


the City, He did not doubt but that Phalael had 
Kot lum intormation of the plot, though the Par- 


Pacorus finding it impoſſible to circumvent a man 
of Herod's prudence and penetration by open at- 
tack, began to deliberate how they might bring their 
plot to bear privately. But Herod, while this was 
m agitat ion, made his elcape, with lome of his nearett 
relations, by night, towards Idumæa. The Parthians 
no 100ner received intelligence of his departure, 
Lian they purſued him; upon which he ſent his mo- 
ther, brother, Mariamne, (to whom he was con— 
trac ted,) and her younger brother, before him; whilit 
1c umzelt, with his party, made a ſtand againſt the 
)<rDartans, and Overcoming them in ſeveral encoun - 
ters, retired, at laſt, to the caſtle of Maſſada. The 
Jews preſſed him more in his flight than the Parthi- 
«25, attacking him ſixty furlongs from Jeruſalem 

N 7 
that at length a regular engagement enſued. He- 


+ 700 Odtained the victory, flew great numbers; and, 


0 perpetuate the honour ot the action, erected a 
11 nt palace upon the ſpot, withaltrong caltle, 
uch he called Herodium, after his own name. 


decent nt numbers repaired to his ſtandard in his 
bh ee rother Joſeph, when he came to Threſſa, 
jus ain w en him, by all means, to leſſen 
n nich amounting, according to computa- 

Aupwards ot three thouland men, the caſtle 
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ed to his counſel, and diſmiſſed the moſt cumber- 
tome part of his retinue, diſpoſing, of his Kindred, 
and the bett ditciplined ot his tollowers, in the relpeC- 
tive departments ot the caſtle, with an extra body 
of 800 men tor the protection of the women, and 
proviſions ſutticient to hold out a ſiege, if occation 
ſhould require. Having thus arranged matters, he 
went torward to Petra, in Arabia. 


The Parthians at Jeruſalem were wholly intent 
upon plunder, breaking into the houſcs of thole 
who were ablcnrt, and rifling the royal palace ittelt, 
paring nothing but the treatureot Hyrcanus, which 
did not amount to more than three hundred talents; 
though they potletied themiclves ot the riches ot 
others, but not equal to expectation, tor Herod, 
trom a jutpicion ot the pertidy of the barbarians, 
had taken care to convey what was molt precious to 
Idumæa; and his compamons had followed his ex- 
ample, But the Parthians, not content with the 
{poll of the city, intelted the adjacent country with 
a bloody and implacable war. They laid waſte the 
city ot Mariflaz and not only conſtituted Antigo- 
nus king, but delivered up Phatacl and Hyrcanus 
bound into his hands. Such was the cruelty of An- 
rigonus, that he tore of] the cars of Iyrcanus with 
his teeth, to render hiin incapable of the pontificate, 
as noinaimed perlon was clig1ble to that lacred tunc- 
tion. Phalacl, however, trultrarted his inhuman de- 
ſigns; tor having neither command ot his 1word 
or his hands, he prevented all further abuſes by 
daſhing out his brains againlt a ſtone; demonſtra— 
ting thereby his alliance to Herod ; while Hyrcanus 
had given proot of degeneracy. Ile died like a man 
ot honour, and his end was ſuitable to the glory of 
his lite. It is reported that he ſurvived that violence 
upon himlielt, and that a phyſician was ſent him 
trom Antigonus, who poiloned the wound, and 1o 
dilpatched him. "There prevails another report, that, 
being told by a woman, a little before his death, that 
Herod had made his elcape, he exclaimed, “ ſhall 
now dic in peace, as I ſhall leave behind mea friend 
to avenge my wrongs.” Bur we do not contend for 
the authenticity ot either ot thele reports. 


This was the end of Phalacl; and the Parthians, 
though they were dilappointed in the promile ot 
the women, pur the government of Jerulalem into 
the hands of Antigonus, and lent Hyrcanus bound 
into Parthia. Herod was not yet made acquainted 
with the death ot Phalacl; ſo that concluding, trom 
his knowledge ot the avaricious dilpolition oft the 
barbarians, that a lum of money would be the only 
means ot his redeniption, he determined upon a 


Journey into Arabia, in hopes ot lupplying himſelt 


trom the king upon that occaſion, either as a bounty 
upon the {core of an old triendihip betwixt him and 
Antipater, or a loan upon the ſecurity of the pledge 
ot his nephew, the ton of Phatacl, a youth of ſeven 
years of. age, whom he propolcd to take with him 
tor that purpoſe. Ihe tum he intended to give was 
three hundred talents, and the I yrians were to in— 
tercede to procure his requelt. 


But fate unhappily prevented the execution of 
his gencrous deſign in the death of Phaſacl. Nor 
could he truſt himſelf among the Arabians; for 
Malichus, their king, ordered him to depart im- 
mediately out of his territories, pretending that the 


The Par- 
thians plun- 
der Jeru- 
lalem and 
the adja- 
cent cours 
try. 


Declare 
Antigonus 
King. 


His cruelty, 


Phaſacl 
puts an end 
to his own 
ile. 


Hyrcanus 


tent in 
chains to 
Pairilus. 


Herod 13 


ordered by 


the hing 
of Arabia 


Parthians had demanded, by their ambaſſadors, that t leave h. 
Herod might be driven out of Arabia; though the **rritorie. 


real motive was to withhold what was due to Antipa- 
ter, and to avoid the obligation of making a requital 
to the lon for the bounty of the tather. He was, 


indeed, perſuaded to act thus illiberally by thoſe 


about him, who were deſtitute both ot faith and 
honour. 


When Herod found that the Arabians were his 
enemics, and tor the very cauſe which he imagined 
would have conciliated their friendſhip, he dit- 
patched the meilengers with each an anſwer, as was 
ſuggeſted by the impetuolity ot his paſſion, and then 
proceeded to Egypt. He came in the evening to a 
certain temple, where he had left ſeveral of his com- 
panions in his paſſage. I he next day he arrived at 
Rinucolora, where he received the firſt news of the 
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death of his brother. The ſurprize, no doubt, af 
fected him; but when he had given vent to the reel- 
ings of natural affection, and diſcharged his laſt 
duty to his brother, he proceeded on his journey. 


The king of Arabia ſoon repented of what he had 
done, and diſpatched meſſengers to prevail on him 
to return. But it was now too late, as he had ad- 
vanced as far as Peluſium, where the officers ſtopped 
his progrels, till, upon application to the magiſtrates, 
he was permitted to pals on, from the retpect they 

Herod is had for his character. He embarked for Alexan- 
nobly re= ria, whither, upon his arrival, he was received by 
Cie, Cleopatra with all pomp and ſplendor, hoping that 
gh might be prevailed upon to accept the command 

of an army which ſhe was then railing tor ſome im- 

portant deſign. But Herod was fo intent upon his 

voyage to Rome, that neither the entreaty of the 

queen, the rigour of the ſeaſon, nor the hazard of || 

the lcas, could divert him from the prolecution of || 

it. Putting therefore to ſca, and taking his courſe 

by the way of Pamphylia, there arolc 10 violent a 

tempeſt, that the mariners were under a neceſſity of 

caiting the goods overboard to lave the veilel. At 

Touches az length, with greatdifficulty, they got lateto Rhodes, 
Rhodes, wherchetound things in great diſorder, on accountot 
the war with Cafſlius. He was there received by two 

friends, Ptolemy and Saphinias, and, notwithitand- 

ing his then want of money, found means to pro- 

vide himſelf a ſtout veſlel, which conveyed him an 

his friends to Brunduſium, and thence to Rome. 

Upon his arrival, he paid his court to Anthony, be- 

tween whom and his tather Antipater an ancient 
friendſhip had ſubſiſted, and revealed to him the ad- 

ventures and misfortunes of his family, particularly 


that of his relations, being then ſhut up in the caſtle |; 


of Maſſada, which induced him to hazard a voyage, 
in the molt rigorous part of the ſeaſon, to Walt upon 
him, and implore his protection. 


Herodisea Anthony was ſo affected by compaſſion for his 
_ _ diſtreſs, and tender regard for the memory ot his 
Autor father, together with the due ſenſe he entertained of 
and Au- his own perſonal merit, that he determined to have 
euſtus Cz- him declared king ot the Jews, as he had made him 
OY tetrarch before. Lo this he was moved, not only 
from reſpect to Herod, but averſion to Antigonus, 
whom he looked upon as of a turbulent, ſeditious 
{pirit, and inimical to the Romans. Auguſtus was, 
it poſſible, more attached to Herod than Anthony; 
nor was any thing more plealing to him than to en- 
ter into a detail of, Antipater's ſervices in Egypt, 
the hardſhips they had there encountered together, 
and the mutual friendſhip they had long enjoyed. 


Upon this an aſſembly of the ſenate was called, 
where Meſlala, and after kim Atratinus, ( Herod be- 
ing prelent,) enlarged upon the merits of Antipater, 
and his fidelity to the people of Rome, holding 
forth Antigonus, at the ſame time, as a public 
enemy, not only from his detection, but receiving a 
crown from the hands ot the Parthians, in contempt 
of the ſovereignty of the empire. The ſenate were 
ſo wrought upon by thele repreſentations, that they 

3 gave their voices unanimoully for Herod to be king 

Jews by the Of the Jews, which was enforced by Anthony, who 

Roman pointed out the advantages that would accrue trom 

caate. it in the conduct of the Parthian war. When the 
lenate role, Cœſar and Anthony went out, preceded 
by the conſuls and other magiſtrates, to give orders 
for ſacrifice, and the depoſiting the decree ot the 
lenate in the capitol. Anthony alto made a ſplendid 
entertainment tor Fierod on the firſt day of his 
reign. 


TuB . 
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Malſuda bęſieged by Antigenus. Defended by Joſepb, 
the brother of Herod. Ventidius and Silo join with 
{fcred againſt Antigonus. Herod takes Joppa. Re— 
lieves Maſſada, and advances ts Feruſalem, <ohich he 


uiveſts, offering an univerſal amneſty. The aſſailants 
are repuljed. The craft and treachery of Silo. A 
arjperate mutiny ſuppreſſed by Herod, who poſſeſſes 
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encounter with the robbers. Herod returns 4 Cane 
ria, and Ptolemy aſſumes the command in hi; place 
Perfidy and bardariiy of Macheras. Anthony inveſts 
Samoſeta, and Antigonus delivers it up, 


URING this time Antigonus 

caitle of Maſſada, where the tamil 
of Herod ſuffered much thro? an extr 
inſomuch that Joleph, his brother, underſtanding 
that Malichus, king of Arabia, had repented of the 
Injuries he had done to Herod, took a relolution © 
leave the caltle by night, with two hundred Cholen 
friends, and apply to the Arabians for ſuccour. But 
at the very preciſe time that they were about to make 
the ſally, there fell ſo copious a ſhower of rain, that 
their pits, ciſterns, and other veſſels were all re. 
plentſhed, which obviated rhe neceſſity of carrying 
their deſign into execution. Atrer this {ealonable 
relief, the garriſon made ſeveral reſolute lallies, and 


's 


between furprize and open force, did conſiderable 


beſieged the 
y and friends 


eXccution upon the enemy, though they trequently 


met with ſevere repulles. 


In the mean time Ventidius, one of the Roman 
generals, being lent to reſtrain the incurſions of the 
Parthians into Syria, entered ]udza, under colour ot 


a deſign to rciieve Maflada, but in reality to leize 
upon the trealure of Antigonus. When he had ac 


complithed his purpote at Jerulalem, he withdrew, 
with the greateſt part ot the army, but lett Silo, 
With a {mall body, behind him, in order to coun- 
tenance his pretence; tor if he had taken with him 
all the torces, his motive to enrich himſelf would 
have been too evident. Antigonus, however, main- 
tained a good underitanding with Silo, hoping that 
the Parthians would come again to his aflillaice. 


Herod, having now ſailed out of Italy to Pto- 
lemais, railed a conſiderable army, both of his own 
nation and ſtrangers, and then marched through 
Galilee towards Antigonus, with the aſſiſtance of 
Ventidius and Silo, who were prevailed upon, by 
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the ſolicitation of Dellius, at the inſtance of An- 


thony, to aid Herod in obtaining the potlcfſion 01 


his kingdom. Ventidius was then intent on quiet- , ... 


ing the tumults which the Parthians had raited in di- 
vers cities, white Silo was corrupted by the bribes 
ot Antigonus in judæa. Herod, however, was 
not deſtitute of forces, as numbers repaired to his 
itandard every day during his march, and the 
greateſt part of Galilee carae over to his interel!, 
The principal object ot his attention was the rat- 
{ſing the ſiege of Maſſada, to tet his kindred and 
friends at liberty; and Joppa was the firſt obitacle 
to be removed, as they could make no attempt upon 
Jeruſalem with that enemy ſo near at hand. 8% 
rook this opportunity to withdraw ; and the Jews 
of the party of Antigonus purſuing him, Herod, 
with an handful of men, engaged, deteared them, 


and brought off Silo, after a very taint reliance. 


Aſter this Herod took Joppa z and then haſtencd, 
with all expedition, to ter tree his kindred and 
friends, that had been ſhut up a contiderable te in 
the caſtle of Maſſada. The inhabitants of the coun- 
try ſeemed in general ditpoled to join him; ſome tor 
the lake of his father, others tor his own lake, an 
others for their obligations to both; but the greater 
part were actuated by the hopes of honour and re- 
ward. Herod was by this time at the head of a con- 
ſiderable army; but Antigonus uted his utmoſt en- 
deavours to obſtruct his Paflage, by planting a8 
buthes in his way, though with little or no damage 
to the adverſe party. He found, upon the whole, 


1 


3 . 3 . o his. 
great difficulty in raiſing the ſiege, and removingh. 


triends and effects our ot the caitle. From thence 5 


: $ 
he advanced to Jeruſalem, where many of 1100 
men, and of the inhabitants, came over to hin, 
awed by his increaſing power. 


He pitched his camp upon the weſt fide of the 
town, where the enemy galled him with ſhowers © 
darts and arrows, and the detendants made diren e 
gorous tallies. As a prelude to his deſign, he cab 
a proclamation to be iſſued in torm by an herald, 
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hon of the ſummits of the mountains. 


W 


had only in view, by his expedition, to promote the 
common good O. the people, ana TIC Kaicty oi the 
place z with an offer of burying, in blivion the et- 
torts of all his enemies, of every rank anc degree, 
without exception. Antigonus, on the other hand, 
did all he could, with note and harangue, to Keep 
his people trom hearing the conditions ot the decla- 
ration, or being moved by the force of it, and at 
length commanded them to fall on; upon which 
the alalants were repulicd from the tower, and 
torced to a retreat. The corruption of Silo was 
neu cvident beyond a doubt, from the clamours of 
the ſoldiers that he had ſuborned to put all in a 
Hume. I hey exclaimed that they were loſt for want 
Of neceliaries, as well as convenient Winter qQuar- 
ters, through means of the army of Antigonus, 
tat had carried every thing off. By theſe means the 
ene were ſtitred up to a revolt, and Silo would 
have acc npanied them in their retreat. This at- 
tempt threatened lo much danger, that Herod was 
under the neceflity ot applying not only to $1195 of - 
ticers, but to the common loldiers, repretenting to 
them the milchicts that mult mevitably entue it 
they deterted him, and requelting that, as he had the 
commiſſion ol Cætar, Anthony, and the lenate, tor 
whit he did, they would ſtand by him one day 
ere and all their wants thould be tupphed. Upon 


lun 

8 > . e f : 4 : 
this aflurance Herod went himiclt to give orders 
GC. 


O F 


or the proviſions, and forthwith lent them fo abun- 
nt a iupply, that all Silo's pretences were obvi— 
atech; and to tecure them a future competence, he 
vrote to Samaria, which was then under his pro- 
tion, to fend him all forts of provilions to Jeri— 
10, iuch as corn, wine, oil, cattle, and every 
ther neceſſary article. When Antigonus had in— 
tcliivence of this, he dilperſed his troops abroad, 
and laid ambuſhes to intercept the convoys, They 
obeyed their orders, lo that a confiderable army was 
polled near Jericho, and parties placed] up and down 
the mountains to vbſitruct any Kind ot telief. 


\ 
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lerod, inthe mean time, with his uſualactivitv, ad- 
vanced with ten companies, halt Romans, halt jews, 
and a imall body of horie, to Jericho, where he 
tound the city totally abandoned; but hive hundrec 
men, with their wives and children, had taken poſicl- 
'i hete he 
took, and then difmifled them. I he town contained 


- abundance of valuable plunder, which the Romans 


carried away; and Herod leaving a garriton in the 
place, returned, and aſſigned the Roman troops their 
winter- quarters in the cities that came over to hun, 
as Idumæa, Galilee, and Samaria. Antigonus allo, 
by bribing Silo, had part of his army quartered 
in Lydda, to ſtand fair in the opinion of Anthony. 


The Romans now lived in the full enjoyment of 
peace and plenty: but Herod, whole active ipirit 
could not rett, tent his brother Joteph, with 400 
horie, and 2000 foot, to tortity Idumæa, leſt Antigo- 
nus thould enter upon any new device, while he went 
with his kindred, whom he had reſcued at Maſtada, 
to Samaria. When he had lettled them ſecurely, he 
advanced into Galilee, to reduce certain garriſons 
pollefſed in that province by Antigonus. ile came 
u to Sepphoris in a deep ſnow, and took the place 


. VIitnout any difhculty; tor the garrilon quitted it 


Without making any reſiſtance. When he had given 
us men time to retreſh themſelves after the tatigue 
07 tae winter, there being in that city abundance of 
necellaries, he turned his arms againit the tree- 
voaters that ſheltered themſelves in caves, and, by 
12:1CS and incurſions, annoved the inhabitants more 
dan an open and profeſſed enemy in the courſe of 
war. He lent three companies of foot, and a troop 
©: 10rte, before him to Arbela, and followed them 
melt torty days after with the ret of his army. 
1 he tree. booters were not in the leaſt alarmed at 
= incurſion, but, onthe contrary, advanced againſt 
2m in a body, confident of the conduct and cou- 
rage of their leader. When it came to a pitched bat- 
RFP to flight ! leroG's lett wing; but Herod 
hs them immediately with his right, not 
. — 2 1e flight of his own men, but brought 
ere . with ſuch fury, that the robbers, not 
1 ſtand before them, were purtued 

ar as the Jordan, many of them cut off, and 
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the reſt got over the river. hus was Galilce de- 
liverecd trom thele ravagers, except Ione ragglers, 
that kept ttill in their tall neiſes, which occanoned 
Herod to prolong his ſtay in the country. 


After this exploit, as the firlt fruits of his foldiers meg. 
ſervices, he gave to every man an hundred and hit) 2 
drachmæ, and to the officers fo much more in pro- ders. 
portion, and then dilmiſſed them to their winter 
quarters. Ile gave it in charge to his younger bro- 
ther, Pheroras, to fuperintend the tupply of provi- 
lions, and the raiting ot a wall about the caille of 
Alcxandrion, which was accordingly pertormed 
with the utmoit punctuality. 


In the mean time Anthony took up his reſidence 
at Athens; while Ventidius tent to Sto and Herod 
to join him in the war agent the Parthians ; but 
inſtructed them firlt to ſettle the aflairs of Judæa. 
Herod willingly ditmiſſed Sto ro go to Ventiqius; goes in 
but went hinelt in guete o1 the robbers that lurked quot of the 
in the caves. 1 hete dens or caverns were in the bers, 
cravs of the rocks, hardly accciſible on any hide, 
but by narrow turiings and windings, and a direct 
precifne c from top to bottom. As it appeared, rom 
the ſituation of the place, that the attempt would 
be attended with the utmott difficulty, the king, he- 
ſitated for tome time; but at length hit upon a bold 
and deſperate experiment. I'hcie were ftrong, chetls, 
with toldicrs in them, let down with ropes irom the 
top of the mountain to the mouth of the entrance 
into the caves. 'Fhelc lolkiiers deltroved the robbers 
In their holes, ſome with their arms, and others, that 
refiited, with tire. As Herod was deſirous of laving; 
lome ot them, he had proclamations made that they 
Mould furrender themſelves; but not one of them 
Camelpontancoutly ; and many, that were compelled, 
preterred death to captivity. 


There was a very remarkable inſtance of the refo- 
lution of an old man, the tather of ſeven 1ons. 
lis witc and chiidren entreating him to ſuffer them fusion 
to £oout, and lurrenderthemiclves, according to the an 01d 
tenour ot the proclamation, he commanded then weber. 
to come torth one atter another, and as they reipec- 
tively appeared, put them to death. This Ipeclacle 
{truck Herod with compaſſion, ſo that he entreated 
him, by ſigns, to ſpare his children. But neither words 
or actions could prevail with him; for he main- 
tained his relolution, killed the children firlt, and 
then the mother, cailing their dead bodies down a 
precipice, and hiniclt at laſt, and reproached lHe- 
rod with the mcannels of his ſpirit. 
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hen Herod had exterminatcd theſe robbers, he 
leit only tuch a force behind him as he judged ne- The robber; 
\ ceflary to preſerve the public tranquillity. Ne leir 
Lic command to Ptolemy, and returned to Samaria, 
inordertomarchagaini Antigonus, with three thou- 
land foot, and fix hundred horic. Ihe malecon- 
tents of Galilee took advantage of Herod's ab- Ptolemy 
ſence, ell upon Ptolemy by turprize, and flew him. ws po ; 
They allo laid the country walle, and then retired to 
bogs and places almoit inacceſlivle. Herod no 
looner received intelligence of this diſorder, than he 
returned, cut off great numbers of the ſeditious, Herod ſup- 
railed the ficge of the fortreſſes they had inveſted, prefles the 
and fined the cities an hundred talents for the“ ene 
riots. 


3 2 ou xder 
minatcd, 


The Parthians being now defeated, and Pacorus 
ſlain, Ventidius, by order of Anthony, diſpatched 
Machæras to Herod, wirh a thoutand horſe, and two 
legions, as auxiliaries to hin againſt Antigonus. An- 
tizonus had ſent Machzras a letter, complaining of 
the indignities he had received from Herod, with a 
very confiderable ofter to enter into his intereſt, 
Though Machæras did not comply, as he had 
greater expectations of advantage from eſpouſing 
the caule of Herod, he kept fair with the other 
party, and ſeemed diſpoſed to treat with him on the 
hufineſs; but this was to found him as to the preſent 
ſtate of his altairs, though directly repugnant to 
the opinion and advice of Herod. 

Antigonus, by this time, diſcovering his intention, 
not only retuted him entrance, upom his approach to 
the city, but kept him off with darts and arrows a8 
a profeſſed enemy. Machwuras was fo mortificd at 

this 
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this diſappointment, that he went to Herod at Em- 
maus, and, in the fury of his rage, put all the Jews 
to death he could meet with, whether friends or 
toes, or attached to the intereſt of Antigonus or 
Herod. 


tered me- Herod was fo enraged at this mercileſs out- 

ditates te- rage, that, at firſt, he determined to avenge himlſelt 

veDge- on Macharas as an open enemy; but he cooled upon 
reflection, and choſe rather to accuſe him before An- 
thony. Machæras, conſcious of the atrocious na- 
ture of his conduct, inſtantly followed Herod, and 
by ſubmiſſions, proteſtations, and importunities, 
ſued for pardon. But this did not divert him from 
going to Anthony; and hearing that he was at that 
time beſieging Samoſata, a ſtrong place upon the 
Euphrates, he made the greater expedition to come 
up to him, in order to ingratiate himſelf by ſome 
ſignal proois of his fidelity and courage. His ar- 
rival put a ſpeedy end to the ſiege; he ſle great 
numbers of the barbarians, and obtained immenſe 
booty. Anthonv, who always maintained a favour- 
able opinion of Herod, held him, upon this oc- 
calion, in higher eſteem than ever, whichredounded 
much to his honour, and encouraged his hopes ot 
obtaining the kingdom. Antigonus, in fine, was 
compelled to deliver up Samolata. 


O F 


Hr. . 


Jojeph, the brother of Herod, is flain in a ſtirmiſh with 

Antigenus, who treats his remaius with indigntty. 
Sofius made general of Syria. Prediction of Fojeph's 
death. Herod inveſts Feruſalem, and takes it by 40. 
fault. Commands the head of Pappus to be cut off, 
in revenge for the death of Joſeph. Pufillanimity of 
Antigonus. He is ſent in chains to Anthony, and be. 
headed. Avarice and illiberality of Cleopatra, 


URING thele tranſactions the affairs of Herod 
were in a precarious ſituation in udæa, which 
e left, in his abſence, under the command ot his 
brother Joleph, upon this expreſs condition, that he 
ſhould make no attempt againſt Antigonus during 
his ablence. This advice proceeded from a 1lulp1- 
cion he entertained of the perfidy of Machzuras, 
founded upon former circumſtances. But Joſeph, 
when his brother was at a diſtance, became unmind-— 
tul of his injunction, and marched towards Jericho, 
with four companies that Machæras had provided 
him, to carry off the corn that was now hit for ſickle, 
The enemy tell upon him from the mountains, and, 
from the advantages of the place, and the occaſion, 
Is lain in a gave him a total defeat, cutting all the Romans to 
ſkirmih. Pieces, and the general himlelt, who left behind him 
the character of a great and valiant man. Theſe 
were only new raiſed troops, levied in Syria, and had 
no veterans amongit them to ſupply the want ot 

{kill and experience in their tellow-loldiers. 


Joſeph raſh- 
ly engages - 
with Anti- 

gonus. 


Bur ſuch was the brutality of Antigonus, that, not 
content with the victory, he committed the molt un- 
manly inſolences upon the remains of the dead, in- 
ſulting over the body of Joſeph himlelt, and then 
{triking off his head, though Pheroras offered a 
compolition of fifty talents to avoid that indignity. 
Affairs were lo changed in Galilee, upon the tuccets 
ot Antigonus, that they took the partizans of Herod, 
of the firſt quality, and plunged them into the lake. 
The affairs of Idumæa underwent leveral altera- 
tions where Machæras repaired the walls of the 
caſtle of Gath. Herod was ignorant of theſe tran- 
lactions; for, upon the taking ot Samoſata, Anthony 
made Soſius governor of Syria, with a charge to aſ- 
{it him againſt Antigonus; and lo he departed into 
Egypt. Soſius, upon this, ſent away two compa- 
nies into Judza, to join Herod; and 4 himſelt tol- 
lowed toon after with the reſt of the army. 


His head 
{truck oft by 
order of 
Antigonus. 


When Herod was at Daphne, near Antioch, he 
had a prelage ot the death of his brother in a dream. 
As he leaped out of his bed in a contuled manner, 
meſſengers arrived at that very inſtant to acquaint 
him with the calamity. The ſurprize {truck him at 
firit; but when his grief had a little ſubſided, he 
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haſtened, with all expedition, in queſt of theenem 

Upon his arrival he took eight hundred of the inha. 
bitants, and one Roman cohort, to his af 
With this body he entered Galilee befor 
charged the enemy, and beat them back to 
tle which they had left. He ſat down betore 
aſſaulted it day atter day; but, before he coul 
himſelf maſter of it, the weather became ſo tem. anc 
peſtuous, that he was under a neceflity of drawing Ort] 
oft his army into the next village. Anthony, tome on | 
tew days after, fent him a reintorcement of another OTE 
company, which put the garriſon into ſuch appre- rod | 
henſions, that they eſcaped trom the caſtle through all h 
tavour of the night. ” * p 
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After this Herod proceeded to Jericho to avenge 
himſelf of the death of his brother, where he tecns 
to have been preſerved by a miraculous interpolition 
of Providence. That evening he gave a grand en- 
tertainment to ſeveral perſons of the firſt diſtinction; 1... * 
and when the company had retired, and the hail 4: 155 
was cleared, the root tell to the ground. He took 1 
this remarkable eſcape as ſo autpicious a prelage W Dog 
with reſpect to the war in which he was engaged, U 
that he decamped early the next morning. The a nul 
enemy, in a body of about 6coo men, came down the of NC 
mountains, and had a {ſkirmiſh with his van-guard; WII) 
but they did not preis on to clote action with the took 
Romans, aſlaulting them only with darts and ſtones leit ! 
at a diſtance, by which means Herod, as he pallcd, mull 
received a wound in his fide. ſx tl 
SyT1; 
nort! 
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Antigonus, who piqued himſelf in being ſuppoſed 
ſuperior to Herod, not only in the number but cou- 
rage of his men, tent Pappus, his familiar friend, 
with an army, into Samara, to try an encounter with 
Machwaras. Herod in the mean time took five towns, 
ravaged the enemy's country, dettroyed 2000 ot the 
inhabitants, laid their houles in alhes, and 1o re- 
turned to the main army, not tar troin a village 
called. Cana. 


Now a great multitude of Jews reſorted to him 1: 
daily, both trom Jericho and other parts of che 
country. Some were moved from their hatred to 
Antigonus, others from their reſpect ro Herod, and 
others trom their love of innovation. Herod was 
molt tanguinely deſirous of bringing on an engage- yy... 
ment; nor were Pappus and his army leis anxious « 
tor the encounter; 1o that, without dilmay, they ! 
boldly advanced to the charge. When they came, 
to cloſe action, they made a ſtout reſiſtance tor lone » 
time; but wherever Herod came, he was lo trans 

orted with the ſpirit of revenge for the death ot 
bis brother, that his enemies fled betore him. In a 
word, a molt terrible ſlaughter enſucd; lome were 
torced back into the place whence they came, Herod 
{till preſſing and puriuing them, till he fell in with 
the thickelt ot them in the town. The houſes were 
ſoon crowded with fugitives, and the very roots co- 
vercd with them. But thete were eaſily deitroyed; 
and, upon beating down the buildings, ſeveral be- 
riſhed under the ruins, and others by the word; 
and thoſe who eſcaped the one periſhed by the 
other. The ſtreets were 1o blocked up with car- 
caſſes, that they found lome difficulty to march over 
them; and the ſpectacle was ſo hideous, that it could 
not be ſcen without the moſt thrilling horror. Upon 
confidence from this victory, Herod would certainly 


have marched immediately to Jeruſalem, it the ex. "= 
treme rigour of the ſeaſon had not rendered the Ways then 
impaſſable. This was the only point wanting de. bl 


crown his victory, and effect the irreparable ruin of and 
Antigonus, who was now making the previous du- en 
poſitions for abandoning the city. reve 
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Herod, in the evening, having diſmiſſed his friends, |”... 
to retreſh themlelves atter the tatigue of the da), another 
went to bathe, as is utual in ſuch cates, with only delivers” 
one ſervant to attend him, and was met on his Wa) 
by one of the toldiers of Antigonus with a drawn 
Word, then by a ſecond, then by a third, and at, 
terwards by leveral more. Theſe were men who ha 
tied thither with their arms out of the battle tor fe- 
tuge. Upon fight of the king they were leized wy 
tuch dread and tremour, that they paſſed by — 
precipitately; and no one being at hand to * 1 
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nend them, got off, while Herod fortunately eſcaped 


„ c untouched. Ihe day following he ordered the head 


of Pappus, the general of Antigonus, to be {truck 


off, and lent it to his brother Pheroras, in revenge 


tor the blood of Joleph, who was flain by that very 
Pappus. 

\When the ſpring ſeaſon came on, Herod ad- 
vanced to Jerutalem, drew his men to the walls, and, 
tor the advantage of the attack, encamped betore the 
temple, being the quarter trom which Ptolemy had 
taken it before. This was the third year ſince He- 
rod had been declared king at Rome. He aſſigned 
al] his troops their proper ſtations, and every man 
us polt in the ſuburbs. He ordered the calting up 
ot three ramparts, and the building of turrets over 
them; and when he had given theſe commiſſions in 
charge to ſuch of his officers as he could beſt conhde 
in, he went himlelt to Samaria, to conſummateœ a 
narriage with Mariamne, (the daughter of Arilto- 
bulus, ton ot Alexander,) to whom he had been con- 


ie, tracted tome time betore; ſo that the ſiege and the 


match went on together in 1pite of his toes, 


Upon this marriage he returned to Jeruſalem with 
a numberot additional troops, beſides a ſtrong body 
of ho! 1c and toot, under Solius, the Roman general, 
who was lent to join him. The preater part ot them 
took their march through the midland, and he him- 
(cit through Phœrnicia. The whole army, upon the 
multer, amounted to eleven regiments ot toot, and 
De thouland horte, beſides a ſtrong reinturcement of 
Srian auxiliarics. The atlault was made on the 
north lide; Herod founding his right upon the de- 
(rec of the Roman lenate, that had contiituted hum 
King; and Soſius preferring the commiſiion of An: 
(huny for the aſſiitance ot Herud with the troops 
under his command. 


The Jews within the city were now in the utmoil 
contuſion and dittrets, the common people crow«d- 
ing about the temple, and paiting their judgment 
upon the times, in a kind of enthutſtaltical toreboud- 
ing of tuture calamities. I he more bold and hardy 
part ot the rabble went up and down, pillaging, 
whatever they could reach, elpectally within the 
puriieus of the city, where they left no necetlarics 
tor man or horſe. The loldiers omitted nothing 


for the defenceot the place; kept the aſſailants trom 


their walls, and oppoſed one inſtrument and ſtrata— 
gem to another. But their chief manceuvre was in 
mining, and breaking in upon the enemy betore they 
were aware. 

The king, on the other hand, took care to provide 
againſt the depredations of the plunderers, and for a 
lupply of proviſions by convoys trom abroad. Ihe 
jews mutt be allowed to have ditplayed rhe greateſt 
relolution and courage, but were conſtantly excelled 
by the Romans in military ſkill and experience. 
hey maintained the conteſt, however, with the ut- 
moit bravery; and, in cale ot any iurprize of the 
enemy trom their trenches, by tally or attack, tound 
lome means or other to truſtrate ther attempts. In 
ine, they ſpared neither art or labour in the reſolu— 
tion they had taken to defend the city to the Jait. 
But, after five months reſiſtance againſt lo vaſt an 
army, a Cholen band of Hero's men were ſo hardy 
as to mount the wall, with lome of the Roman cen- 
turions to lecond them, and thereupon fell into the 
city. 


Immediately upon their entrance, they poſted 


themſelves round the temple, and as nearly as poſ- 


able, while the army diſperſed, and carried death 
ani delolation, in the moſt hideous forms, where- 
ever they went. The Romans were exaſperated to 
evenge, by the hardſhips they had endured in the 
courte of the ſiege; and the Jews ot Herod's, party 
were implacably cruel, in preventing the eſcape of 
any of their adverſaries. The avenues of the city 


were covered with piles of mangled carcaſes; for 


the conquerors ſpared neither age or ſex; nor was 
the templeitſelf any longer a ſanctuary; nay, though 
the king himſelf commanded them, upon their al- 
glance, to hold their hands, and deſiſt from the 
maſſacre, they went on with the carnage to a degree 
or inhuman phrenzy. ; 
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Antigonus, with the moſt daſtardly puſillanimity, 
without regard to his rank, or paſt or preſent for. 
tunc, came down trom the citadel, and proſtrated 
hinſſelf betore Soſius, who, without diſcovering, the 
lealt pity tor his calamitous condition, taunted him 
with a declaration that his name ſhould be no longer 
Antigonus, but Antigone. But though he named 
him, he did not treat him like a woman; for he was 
loaded with chains, and kept a priſoner. Herod's 
prelent concern, atter tubduing his enemies, was to 
reſtrain the impetuolity of his foreign auxiliaries; 
as the multirude prefied to violently into the temple, 
prompted by curioſity to ſce the building, and its 
valuable contents, that it was with the utmolt dit- 
hculty he could keep them in order, either by me- 
naces, entreaties, and ſometimes blows; account- 
ing that his victory would be worſe than a defeat, if 
it tended to expole thote lacred things, which, by the 
Jewiſh law, were to be veiled from the fight of the 
prophane. 


He then proceeded to the regulation of the ſol- 
diery in the matter ot pillage, pertinently obſerving 
to Solus, that, by leaving neither men or mo- 
ney, the Romans would render him king ot a de- 
lert, rather than of a city and people; and that he 


Judged the dominion of the whole habitable earth 


wo Imall a compenſation tor the {laughter ot ſo 
many citizens.” Soſius rephed, “ that it was but 


quit to allow the ſoldiers this plunder, as a reward 


tor what they had tuftered during the ſiege.“ Herod 
rejoined, “ that he would lee juſtice done every indi- 
V:cual out of his own private tortune.” By this ge- 
nerouz manner of proceeding, he preſerved the re- 
mainder ot his country; and atterwards fulfilled 
his promile to the army, by making liberal preſents 
to cach private loldier, and in proportion to the of- 
licers, with a royal bounty to Soſius himſelf; ſo 
that, upon the whole, he gave univerſal ſatisfaction. 
Soltus aiter this dedicated a golden crown to ſacred 
lervices, and then lett Jerulalem, carrying Antigo- 
nus bound to Anthony, flattering himſelt with the 
hope of mercy, till the axe put a period to an ex— 
utence not worthy of being protracted. 

The multitude in the city were divided; and Ile— 
rod dilinguilhed party trom party, conferring ho- 
nours on his friends, to attach them to his intereſt, 
and putting the adherents of Antigonus to death. 
When his finances ran low, he divided the molt va- 
luable ot his effects betwixt Anthony and thoſe im— 
mediately about his perion: but this did not prove 
aneftectual ſecurity; tor Anthony was lo infatuated 
with a predilection for Cleopatra, that he could 
deny her nothing. This execrable woman having 
lated her cruelty with the blood of all her own kin- 
dred, turned her implacable fury againſt ſtrangers, 
by calumniating men of rank and tortune to An- 
thony, and prevailing with him to cauſe them to be 
put to death, to obtain pofſe ſſion of their eſtates. 
ler avarice tranſported her ſo far againſt the Jews 
and Arabians, that ſhe entered into a ſecret practice 
on the hives of their kings, Herod and Malichus. 
Anthony amuſed her with fair words, and ſeeming 
compliances; but, though he could not indulge her 
o far as to take away the lives of two kings who 
had treated him with ſuch ſingular reſpect, he vio- 
lated the terms of friendſhip that ſubſiſted between 
them, and put her in poſſeſſion of great part of their 
territories; ior inſtance, the lands in Jericho, ſo ta- 
mous for palm- trees and the balſam plant, and all 
the cities upon the river Ileutherus, except Tyte 
and Sidon. When he had gratified her with theſe 
preſents, ſhe accompanied him as far as the Eu- 
phrates in his expedition againſt the Parthians, and 
lo took her way into Judaza, by Apamia and Da- 
maſcus. 


Herod had already attempted, by large preſents, 
toconciliatethetavourot Cleopatra; but her cruelty 
was ſo implacable, and her avarice ſo inſatiable, that 
tormer largeſſes had no eftett; ſo that he found him- 
ſelt under a neceſſity of allowing her two hundred 
talents our of the revenues of judæa, and then 
with the utmoit obſequiouſneſs conducted her to 
Peluſium. Anthony ſoon returned from the Par- 
thian war, with Artabazes, the fon of Tigranes, his 
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priſoner, whom he preſented to Cleopatra, with the 
wl.ole booty. 


C-H AP. XV. | 
The craft and treachery of Cleopatra. Terod wages 


war with various ſucceſs. A tremendous earthquake 
in fudza. The Jews alarmed at the fate of ſeveral 
of their ambaſſadors. Animating addreſs of Herod 
to his ſoldiers. Its powerful effect. Herod brings 
the Arabians to adtion, and totally defeats them. 
They petition Herod to take them under his pro- 
tetlion. 


Craſt and 
tre ichety of 
Cleopatra. 


N the breaking out of the war in Actium, He- 
rod being at liberty, propoſed to accompany 
Anthony in that expedition; for he had gained pot- 
ſeſſion of Hyrcania from the ſiſter of Antigonus, 
and all things were now compoled and ealy at home. 
But Cleopatra, leit Herod ſhould be a companion 
in the danger with Anthony, craftily diverted him 
trom his delign. This princeſs, having a mortal 
averſion to the kings both of Judæa and Arabia, 
perluaded Anthony to commit the conduct of the 
Parthians to Herod ; torelecing as the conlequence, 
that, it he ſucceeded in the enterprize, he ſhould be 
queen of Arabia; if otherwiſe, queen of Judaa. 


This crafty deſign tended to the advantage of 
Herod, who, having levied a great body of horſe, 
{ent them againſt the Syrians about Diopolis, where 
he attacked them, and, after ſome reſiſtance, drove 
them out of the field. Upon this defeat the Ara- 
bians drew together a tormidable army, and poſted 
them at Camatha, in Cœlo-Syria, there to await the 
arrival of the 1 Herod was now advancing to- 
wards them; but, upon fight of their number and 
diſpoſition, he found it expedient to be more than or- 
dinarily watchful, and therefore ordered the railing 
of a wall about the camp. But the people were to 
elated with one victory, that, regardleſs of Herod's 
precaution, they tell on without ceremony, and 
routed the Arabians at the very firſt onſet. But 
Herod himſelf eſcaped very narrowly upon the pur- 
ſuit, by a body of the troops of Camatha, 4 
were {tent in by Athenion to the relief of the Ara- 
bians. This Athenion was one of Cleopatra's ge- 
nerals, and a deadly enemy to Herod. Animated 
by this reinforcement, the Arabians rallied, ſcat- 
tered Herod's army, and purſuing them through 
crags and woods, flew many ot them in the chace. 
'T hole who eſcaped fled to an adjacent village, called 
Ormiza, where they were pent up and ſurrounded; 
and the Arabians made themſelves maſters of the 
camp, and the men that were in it. Soon atter this 
levere check, Herod brought up ſuccours; but 
could not repair the loſſes tuſtain-d. by the late dif- 
aiter, which was owing to the contumacy and dil- 
obedience of his officers tor it they had not been 
too ſanguine and precipitate, Athenion could never 
have had an opportunity ot putting his plot into 
vierwards execution. But he avenged himlelt atterwards upon 
takes bis the Arabians by jurprizes and incurſions, and, by 
dense. teveral victories, compenſated for one defeat. 


He rod is 
routed by 
the Ara. 
bjans, 


There befel Herod in the courſe of his ſucceſſes 
one providential calamity. This was in the teventh 
year of his reign, in the beginning of the ſpring, 
and the midſt of the war at Actium. It was a tre- 

An earth. mendous earthquake, that deſtroyed an immenſe 
quake in number of cattle, and near thirty thouſand people; 
[udza, bur the army that lay in the Held ſuſtained no in- 
jury. It was in reality a ſad diſaſter; but gaining, 

as uſual, upon report, the Arabians took it tor 

granted that Judza was totally overwhelmed, and 

attered themſelves into an opinion, that they ſhould 

Sever Ret a land deſtitute of inhabitants into their power. 
lewiſh am- In this confidence they put certain Jewiſh ambaſſa- 
baſfadors (lors, who were then with them, to death, and ad- 
puto death. Vanced into the country to take poſſeſſion of it. 
This formidable inroad ot the Arabians ſtruck the 

Jews with ſuch a terror, eſpecially as they had un- 

dlergone lo many calamities upon one another, that 
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Herod was under a neceſſity of attempting to re Ph 
duce them to reaton and relolution by the tollow. - 
: ; a tle be 
ing ſpeech: * 
X Lou are here, in my opinion, (ſaid he,) under a prove 
molt unreaſonable apprehenſion. I will allow you Aber, than 
** to indulge your ſorrows under the hand of an of. . had 46 
* T | | els 
A tended God, but to ſubject yourſ-lves to the fame c cle; b 
** deſpondencies and paſſions, for fear of the power bu, pellec 
* of men, is a meanneſs of foul below your cou. 8 
* rage. Nay, ſo far am I from any dread of an bians 
* enemy, after this earthquake, that it looks to me woulc 
rather as if Providence had ordered the enſnarin a con 
of your adverſaries, by this temptation, intoa ven. the re 
* geance for the injuries they have done you: nor torcec 
&* do they lay ſo much ſtreſs upon the torce of their luch « 
* own arms or valour, as upon the opinion they toget! 
have of our abject and miſerable ſtate. But thoſe b 
are falſe hopes, when men ſupport themlelves 3 
** upon the infirmities of others, rather than upon their 
their own virtue. Nor is there any certainty either 
« in proſperous or adverſe fortune, as they are T Wh 
1 boch unſteady, and take their turns. For a con- but » 
* firmation of this doctrine, you need go no farther | | thole | 
than to the late battle, where we were maſters one tramp 
* hour, and at mercy the next. This is the very 500O N 
* caſe of our enemies at prelent, or 1 am much de- here 
* ceived. They think they take, and they are taken. I hey 
People that are over- confident are unwary ; but a In thi: 
* conliderate fear makes men provident; ſo that to Ile 
t the very ground of your apprehenſion is the foun- a COM! 
* dation of my aſſurance. You would needs be 1 
charging the enemy contrary to order, and for- l. in the 
* warder than you ſhould have been; and Athe- HY ſelves 
* nion, you ſee, made advantage of your error. ET e 
* But you yourlelves are now upon the relerve: . 
* your deliberations are ſober, and not fantaſtical; of the! 
* which is a diſpoſition that I look upon as an omen to bat 
* of a certain victory. This is the right temper of pot. 
© brave man before he comes into action; but the A; 
let him reſerve his ſpirit till he has occaſion for it chat tl 
* in the field. So let it be your buſineſs now to 
© convince your enemies, by force of arms, that 
the Jews will ſooner part with their lives than 
© their reputation; and ſtand firm at laſt under all 
e misfortunes; nor ever own the Arabians for their Herod 
© malters, who have ſo often been their flaves. feat 
e But why this fear at laſt for things inanimate ? from 
* How comes an earthquake to be a portent, or 2 Oy 


preſage of things to come? Is there any thing 
more natural than the agitations and diſorders of 
the elements? They do not foretel calamities, _ 
but they actually bring and create them. It is er 
o poflible that there may be ſome forerunning ſigns 
of plagues, famine, and earthquakes, to come; 
ce but when they are once come, the greater they 
are the ſooner will they be over. Or put the 
caſe we ſhould be conquered now, which is worle, 
the war or the earthquake? But there's a deſti- 
© nation of theſe people to ruin, even by their own 
hands, without the help of enemies, that could 
be fo impious and inhuman, as, contrary to the 
laws of nature and nations, to dip their hands in L 
the blood of our ambaſſadors, and dedicate the 5 
« ſacrifice to God for the ſucceſs of the war. Can ' 
they ever think to eſcape the all-ſecing eye and | 
almighty power of a vindictive God, whenever 
we ſhall but rouze in us the courage and zeal of 
our forefathers, and call theſe perfidious violators 
of leagues and public faith to a ſevere and juſt 
account? Wherefore ſtand up, my tellow-lol- 
diers; not for your wives, children, or country, 
but to revenge the murder of your ambaſſadors, 
whoſe very blood will conſecrate the caule z an 
thoſe heroes, dead as they are, will do you more 
good in the head of your army, than the living 
commanders of 1t. Do you but follow where 
I will lead you, and I will atk no more. Only one 
word of caution; be not raſh; and when it comes 
to the trial, they will not dare to look you in the 
face.“ 
This animated addreſs infuſed ſuch ardour into 
the ſoldiers, that Herod, availing himſelf of 2 
portunity, ſacrificed, and, without delay, paſſed his 
army over the river Jordan. He pitched his camp 
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at Philadelphia, not far from the enemy, with a caſ- 
tlc betwixt them, which looked as it the caſtle was 
to be the ſubject of diſpute. Herod, at that diſtance, 

rovoked them to a battle, deliring nothing more 
than to bring it to a ſpeedy iſſue; tor the enemy 
had ſent people before to take poſſeſſion of this cal- 
tle; but Herod's party, without much difficulty, re- 
pelled them, and gained the alcent. Herod drew 
out every day in order of battle to dare the Ara- 
bians to a combat: but when he perceived they 
would not anſwer the challenge, (for they were all in 
a conſternation, and Altemus, their general, above 
the reſt,) he attacked them in their trenches, and 10 
forced them to a battle; upon which they entered in 
ſuch dilorder, that their horſe and toot were mixed 
together. They were, indeed, 1uperior to the Jews 
in humber, but interior in valour ; although they 
were obliged to expole themielves to danger from 
their delperate ſituation. 


While they reſiſted, the ſlaughter was not great; 
but when once they turned their backs, between 


2 thoſe that fell in the purſuit, and thoſe that were 


trampled to death by their own people, there were 
-o00 miſling; and the reſt were driven into thecamp, 
where Herod ſoon encompaſſed and beſieged them. 
They were allo much diltrefled for want of water. 
In this embarraſſed ſituation yep lent ambaſladors 
to Herod, with an offer of fifty thouland talents for 
a compoſition ; but he would not ſo much as deign 
them an hearing. They came out after this in troops 


in the tormentot a raging thirlt, and delivered them- 


ſelves up to the Jews at diſcretion ; ſo that, in the 


d courle of five days, Herod had four thouſand of 
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them in bonds. Upon the ſixth day the remainder 
ot them, ina tranſport of deſpair, provoked the Jews 
to battle; where about 7000 men were ſlain on the 
pot. This ſtroke finiſhed Herod's revenge upon 
the Arabians; for it humbled them to that degree, 
that they chote him afterwards as their protector. 


* H A P. XV. 

Hered's free addreſs to Ca ſar at Rhodes, upon the de- 
feat of Anthony at Adlium. [is gracious reception 
from the emperor. Ile is confirmed in his government 
with large additions. 


- 1 affairs of Herod now took a proſperous 


turn but the neus of the defeat of Anthony at 
Actium affected him molt ſenſibly, as he entertain- 
ed the higheſt regard tor him. His apprehenſion, 
however, was not juſtly founded; for Cæſar could 
never think Anthony ablolutely ſuppreſſed, as long 
as Herod continued to aſſiſt him. Herod, in conſe- 
quenceot this unfortunateevent, repaired to Rhodes, 
where Auguſtus was at that time, and preſenting 
himfelt without any enſigns of royalty, in the ha- 
bit of a private man, but with the majeſty of a king, 
tus candidly and frankly addrefled him: 


. © I muſt confeſs, mighty Cæſar, that as Anthony 
Made me a king, I have exerted my regal autho- 
„ ty in the ſervice of the benefactor from whom 
received it. And you yourſelt, if I may be per- 
©, Mitted to ſpeak freely, would have found the et- 
„ lects ot my ſervices, had I not been diverted by 
„ the Arabian war. It did not, however, prevent me 
„om lending ſupplies both of troops and provi- 
« ſions; nor has this laſt fatal blow at Actium in the 
haſt abated my zeal for the intereſt of my patron. 
could not, indeed, furniſh him with men and 

ums, nor attend him in perſon upon the occa- 
„on; but I gave him this ſalutary counſel, to 
« dctach himſelf from Cleopatra, which done, I 
« romiſed him money, fortreſſes, troops, nay, my 
ber, lelt, as an aſſiſtant in the war againſt you. 
ut, through his infatuation to a woman on the 

* 2 and your ſucceſs in arms on the other, 
1 Ane cuorts are fruſtrated; fo that the fate of 
the f ny and Herod are involved: we fell upon 
ame day, and with his fortune I now laid 
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« down my crown. All my pretence to gain cle- 
% mency is tounded upon a conlciouſnels of having 
„ acted conliltently with the character of an honeſt 
man and a ſincere friend.“ 


Cæſar, ſtruck with this addreſs, thus rejoined : 


* Herod, be ſecure, be happy, be ſtill a king, and 
that more firmly than ever; as I am conhdent o 
* generous a friend muſt make a good governor. 
m Be as faithtul in your attachment to the conqueror 
© as you have been to the vanquiſhed, and I ſhall 
* cheriſh the hope ot deriving mighty benefits from 
* {o exalted a mind. Anthony has been ſwayed by 
the counlels of Cleopatra to our mutual advan- 
tage. Rell, therefore, content with the confirma- 
tion of the kingdom to you; and I ſhall take 
care that, in future, you ſhall find no detriment 
* trom the lots ot Anthony.” 


Auguſtus Cæſar, after this ſpeech, with great hu- 
manity adjured Herod not to doubt of his triend- 
ſhip; and then putting the crown upon his head, 
confirmed his title to it by an act of ſtate, with ho- 
nourable commendations of his character. When 
Herod had made due acknowledgments, by tair 
words and ſumptuous prelents, he interceded with 
the emperor in behalf oft Alexander, one of An- 
thony's friends, to obtain his pardon , but Cæſar 
would not hearken to his ſolicitation, declaring that 
his offences were unpardonable. 


As Auguſtus was afterwards paſting through Sy- 
ria into Egypt, Herod entertained hun with royal 
magniticence; and Cwlar, in return, did him the ho- 
nour ot cauſing him to ride by his ſide, while he was 
reviewing his troops about Prolemais. Herod alto 
made a plentitul proviſion of water tor them, du- 
ring their march to Peluſium through a dry coun- 
try; nor were there any neceſſaries wanting; inſo— 
much that Cætar, impreſſed by theſe extraordinary 
inſtances ot his muniticence, declared to his train, 
that the kingdom ot Judaza was too little for the 
mind of ſo great a prince. 


Cleopatra and Anthony being both deceaſed upon 
Ca ſar's arrival in Egypt, he not only conterred new 
honours upon Herod, but annexed to his kingdom 
thoſe parts which Cleopatra had taken from him, 
with Gadara, Hippion, Samaria, and the maritime 
cities, Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa, and the Tower of 
Straton. He alto preſented him with four hundred 
Gauls, who had been Cleopatra's body guards. 
He alto gave him the province of Trachon, with 
— and Auranitis, upon the following occa- 
ion. 


It had been a common practice with Zenodorus, 
who reſided in a manſion he hired of Lyſanias, to 
ſend robbers out of Trachon to Damaſcus. The 
inhabitants applied themſelves to Varus, at that 
time ae of Syria, for relief, entreating him to 
repreſent their calamitous ſituation to Cæſar. Varus 
accordingly complied with their requeſt; and the 
emperor ſent him orders immediately to ſuppreſs 
thele robbers; in conſequence of which parties 
being diſpatched to all ſuſpected places, they treed 
the country from thoſe peſts of ſociety. The go- 
vernor allo having been enjoined to deprive Zeno- 
dorus of a part of his eſtate, Czlar beſtowed it upon 
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Ply- 
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dom. 


Entertains 
Auguſtus 
magnih- 
cently in 
Syria. 


Is amply 
rewarded, 


Herod, to ſecure it from being any longer a recepta- Conſtituted 
cle tor thoſe caterpillars, appointing him, at the governor of 
ſame time, governor of all Syria. He alſo cautioned is. 


the ſubordinate rulers to conlult Herod in all mat- 
ters of importance; and, upon the demiſe of Zeno- 
dorus, gave him all the land between Trachon and 
Galilee. But Herod was more abundantly gratified 
by the conſideration that he was beloved by Cæſar 
above all men living, next to Agrippa; and by 
Agrippa next to Cæſar. From thele concurring 
circumſtances he was advanced to a great degree 
of human telicity, and evinced a magnanimity equal 
to his exaltation, by adapting his acquiſition to lau- 
dable purpoles. 
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Herod eres ſeveral magnificent buildings both at home 


Herod's 


.magnift- 


cent edi 
hces, 


The cita- 
dels Ce- 
ſarion and 


Agrippion. 


Sebaſte, in 
Samaria, 
dedicated 
to Auguſtus, 


Other 
proofs of 
his grati- 
tude to his 
patron, 


He renairs titul white one, but erected a palace there equal 


Straton's 


Tower, and Dora and Joppa, where there is no good haven; and 


builds a pa- 


| ee. 
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and abroad. Repairs the temple. Calls the caſtle on 
the north fide Antonia, in alluſion to Anthony , and 
two other ſumptuous edifices Cæſarion and Agrippion, 
in honour of Ceſar and Agrippa. Immortalizes their 
names by ſpecial dedications, particularly that of Se- 
baſte in Samaria. Caeſar's royal bounties to Herod. 
Flerod builds Antipairis, to the memory of Antipatcr ; 
Cypros to that of Cypris; and Herodion to that of 
Herod. Repairs Straton's Tower, and adds to it a 
ſtately palace. A ſpacious port between Dora aud 
Joppa. Detail of the various inſlances of Herod's 
extenſive munificence, and extracrdinary atchicve- 
ments of mind and body, which acquired him an.unt- 
verſal fame. 


HED. inthe fifteenth year of his reign, applied 

himſelf to the repairing and rebuilding of the 
temple, which he accompliſhed with {plendid mag- 
nificence, and at immenſe charge, as appeared from 
the ſtately galleries round about it, that were raiſed 
from the very foundation, and the caſtle on the 
north ſide adjoining to it, which, for grandeur and 
elegance, was not inferior to the royal palace itſelt, 
giving it the name ot Antonia, alluding to his ta- 
vorite Anthony. He greatly enlarged the encloſure 
round about the temple ; and raiſed upon an emi— 
nence, that overlooked the city, two ſuperb ſpa- 
cious ſtructures, comparable to any temple, which 
he called Ceſarion and Agrippion, in honour of his 
two illuſtrious friends Cæſar and Agrippa. 


Nor did he reſtrain his zeal for perpetuating the 
memories of three celebrated characters to palaces 
and particular tabrics, but dedicated whole cities to 
the immortalizing of their fame to poſterity; for in- 
{tance, Sebaſte, in Samaria, a city twenty furlongs in 
compals, with a ſtately wall about it, a colony of 
6000 inhabitants planted in it, and an endowment 
of fruittul lands belonging to it, with peculiar im- 
munities to the people. Amongſt other eminent 
works he erected a majeſtic temple, with an area of 
three furlongs and an halt about it; and this temple 
he dedicated to Auguſtus Cæſar. 


After this Cæſar gratified Herod, with an addi- 
tional donation of lands; and Herod, in acknow- 
ledgment, erected another temple, of white poliſhed 
marble, near the head of the river Jordan, at a place 
called Panium, which he allo dedicated to his illuf- 
trious patron. Not tar from hence ſtands a moun- 
tain of ſtupendous height, that overhangs the crags 
and rocks, and looks down into a deep valley. Ar 
the bottom 1s a dark and hideous cavern, worn and 
hollowed to ſuch a depth by the conſtant fall of wa- 
ters upon it, that it cannot be founded. From the 
foot of this cavern there bubbles torth an iſſue of 
{ſeveral ſprings, which, according to tradition, paſſes 
tor the lource of the river Jordan. LY 


The king gave equal proofs of his magnificence 
at Jericho, where he cauſed to be erected, betwixt 
the caſtle of Cypros and the old palace, other ſtately 
and commodious buildings, and called them by the 
names of the lame auguſt perſonages. In fine, he 
did not leave one conſiderable place in the whole 
kingdom without ſome monumental memorial to the 
fame of Cæſar. When he had ornamented the bor- 
ders of the temples throughout Judza, he did the 
like in the provinces, diſtinguiſhing leveral of them 
by the name of Celarea. 


As Herod was on his progreſs along the coaſt, he 
oblerved one maritime City amongſt the reſt, with 
all the decays ot antiquity about it. It was known 
by the name of Straton's Tower, and appeared, from 
its ſituation, worthy ot the king's royal care and 
bounty, He not only repaired the cattle with beau- 


in grandeur to his other works. It lies betwixt 


THE 


the paſſage is lo dangerous, that mariners, who 
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ſhape their courſe that way towards Foy f 
in age 4 SYPt from 
Phoenicia, run great riſque from a ſouth-welt wind 
which lets in with ſuch violence upon the rocks that 
it rebounds in eddics, and raiſes a turbulent fea 


But the king's liberality and reſolutions {ur 
mounted all the difficulties and obſtructions that 
could ariſe either from ſituation or expence; for he 
built an haven there larger than the Pyreneum at 
Athens, with ſtations for the largeſt ſhips to ride in 
with the utmoſt ſecurity from wind and weather 
It was ſo fortified againſt the violent ſurges of the 
lea, and ornamented ſo agreeably to the view. as to 
admit of no addition, either of ſtrength or beauty 
of contrivance. 
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Upon taking meaſure for the dimenſions of the 
port, he ordered huge ſtones to be calt into the ſca 
at twenty fathoms water. The greateſt part were 
fifty feet in length, nine in depth, and ten broad 
and ſome (till larger. When they had filled up the 
{pace to the ſurface of the water, they carried on a 
wall two hundred feet wide; the one halt to break 
the force of the waves in the nature of a mole, trom 
whence it was called Procymæa, and the other for 
the fupport of the turrets that were fixed upon it; to 
one ot which he gave the name of Druſion, in com- 
pliment to Druſus, Czlar's kinlinan. 


There were allo a great number of vaults for 
ſtores; and before and above theſe vaults a pave- 
ment of fat ſtones, that ſerved both as a landing- 
place and walk for recreation. It fronted the north, 
which, upon that quarter, is the molt gentle of all 
winds, On each fide of the entrance ſtood three 
coloſſi, mounted on pillars. Thoſe on the left hand 
were ſupported by a ſtrong, tower of oneentire ſtone; 
and thoie an the right by two large ſtones, in the 
torm of columns joined together. The buildings 
next the port were all of white ſtone; and the ſtreets 
that led from the city to the quay exactly uniform. 
Uponan hill, oppoſite the mouth of the haven, ſtood 
Caelar's Temple, a building, in magnitude and cu- 
rioſity, not interior tothatot Jupiter Olympus, from 
the mode] of which it was taken; as allo of another 
at Rome, that did not fall ſhort of the temple ot 
Juno at Argos. Herod's deſign, in erecting this 
ſtately tower and port, was the advantage of the pro- 
vince, and the ſecurity of voyagers ; and, to the ho- 

© 0 9 * Celarea, 
nour of Czſar, he called it Ceſarea. 


There was other famous works of Herod worthy gn 
of record; as a ſpacious market-place, a theatre, an 
amphitheatre, and the inſtitution of the Lud! iu u. 
quenna/es, ſo called from their being games ap- 
pointed to be celebrated every fifth year, which he 
dedicated to the honour of Auguſtus. He was the 
firlt who, in the 192d olympiad, propounded hono- 
rary rewards, not only to the victors themſelves, but 
to the ſecond and third competitor, in courle one 
after another. He repaired Anthedon, which had 
been nearly demoliſhed in the war, and called it A- 
grippion; and, as a teſtimony of reſpect for his 
triend, inſcribed the name of Agrippa on the gate 
of the temple he had built there. 


Herod was a dutiful ſon, as well as a generous 
friend and patriot; tor he founded a city to the ho, 
nour of his father, in the moſt pleaſant and fruitful ©. 
part of his dominions, abounding with plants and l 1 
rivulets, which he called Antipatris. There was 3 
caſtle alſo near Jericho, which was ſtrong and de, 
lightfully firuated. This place he walled in, and = 
gave it the name of Cypros, after his mother. Nor © 
was he unmindful of his brother Phaſael on ſeveral ©. 
occaſions; as in a tower he built at Jerulalem, 
which he called Phaſaelis; and hkewtle 2 city co the 
north of Jericho, which he alſo called by the lame 
name. 


As he tranſmitted to poſterity the memories of 
his family and friends, he did not omit a memofia 
for himtelf; for he built and fortified a caſtle on 2 3 
mountain of Arabia, which he called Herodion, at. 
ter his own name. He gave the ſame appellation 
alſo to an hill, which he cauſed to be thrown up — 
the form of a woman's breaſt, about ſixty furlongs 
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Joe 3's Is ay uns "Fe 0 8 f 4 „J. ee ) T5 „e Fg p y 
ne . ditpoled to render foreigners partakers ot J of 1 on. The brothers flrangicd at Se 
his generolity. To this end he cauſed 15 baths baſte. 
T9 2 f ** . 7 * - * 6 
to be let up at T'ripolis, Damalcus, and Ptolemais; 
built ſtrong walls at Byblis; galleries, council cham- EROD, inthe miditof his external ſucceſſes, was 0rigin of 
bers, public Magazines, market-places, anu tem- greatly perplexed by domettic broils, which ua Nag 
ples, at Berytus and I'yre; theatres at Sidon and Da- took their rite from his putting away one wite, and Hcrod's Tas 


Aſkalon, with piazzas of exquitite workmanſhip. potletied ot the kingdom, than he diimiſted Doris, 
To lome he gave groves and harbours, to others and married Mariamne, the daughter of Alexander, 
lands. He appropriated annual revenues tor the the lon ot Arittobulus. He banithed out ot the 
lupport of baths, diſtributed corn to the necel- city Antipater, whom he had by Doris, tor the lake 
ſitous, and frequently turnithed the inhabitants of of the tons he had by Mariamne, and permitted him 
Rhodes with money tor equipping a navy, When ge- to come thither at no other tunes than the teltivals. 
caſion required it. He repair a the temple of Apollo, He then put to death Hyrcanus, his wite's grandta- 
(called Pythium, ) and rendered it more magnificent ther, upon his return trom Parihiia, under pretenceof 
and commodious than 1t was im its priſtine ſtate. ! having plotted againſt his life: tor Barzapharnes 
might add, to theſe inſtances, his liberality to the L- having carried him away priloner to the king of 
ſians and Samians; his largeſſes throughout lonia, Parthia, after the taking of Syria, the Jews, on the 
Athens, Lacedemon, Nicopolis; and particularly other fide of the Euphrates, trom pure compaſſion, 
lis bounty to Antioch, one ot the principal cities of ſet him at liberty, and paid his ranſom. It he had 
Syria, that ſtood in a bog for the pace of twenty tollowed their counſel, and not paſſed over the river 
turlongs, till he cauſed the paſſage to it to be paved tw Herod, he might have lived late and happy; but 
with white marble, and ſhelters to be put up againit through a paſſionate delire to reviſit his own coun- (vic of 


. . . . the death 
toul weather. try, he was inveigled to his ruin; as Herod was of y- 
8 2 conſcious of his right and title to the government, nus. 
Men of narrow minds may ſuggeſt that thele fa- though he had no realon to entertain a thought of 


vours were confined to a tew particular places. 
to ſuch we need only oppole the obligations he 
luid upon the Hlians, wherein not only the people 
of Greece, but the whole world were concerned; 
at leaſt all thoſe who have heard the fame ot the 
Olympic games : for when he tound, upon his ar- 


his deſign to lay claim toit. 


Mariamne had ſivechildren by Herod, twodaugh- Mariamne's 
ters and three ſons. TI he youngelt of the latter died children 
in the courle of his {ludies at Rome. The two c- Þy Herod, 


| der were educated according to their royal deſcen E 

rival at Rome, that theſe games were all that re— ch ee * OY en Ml. 
mained of ancient Greece, and that they were upon both with retpect to the dignity ot the mother's ex- 41 
er e Ne Regal, traction, and their being born when their father was 4608 
the decline tor want of money to lupport them, he in poſſeſſion of the crown. But nothing moved 7110 
not only took upon him the charge of that year, | ; O 1 


| Herod ſo powertully in their favour, as the we 8 
but lettled an annual allowance for the perpetual . ee 3 Y | w wonder 1 

. ; 8 tul alcendancy Mariamne had over him, which grew | 
continuance of them. It would be endleſs to recount to ſuch an height, as to render him inſenſible of all L 
the debts and tributes which he remitted, and parti— 4. N 33 : : 


60-2 apa indignitics and attronts. aria quite l | 

cularly tholeof the inhabitants of Phatachis, Batanea, N he d al onts. Mariamne requited this ' 

a | 5 b warmth of aſtection with an equal degree of aver- 

and the imall towns in Cilicia, where he dilcharged : | | bebe . , 

aug 880 * 9s Mee e lion. She did not want matter of pretence for dil- 1 

them trom the payment of their penſions, He would n eee weiber 3 

have extended his liberality {till farther, but was Guts and P(auming ppan. Me EXTRVagant pallion | 

prevented by an apprehenlion of ear 5 he had tor her, he peremptorily charged him with | | 

trom other e e, ww Y the murder of I} lyrcanus, and her brother Ariſto- , 

, : bulus, and highly aggravared her reproaches. The | it 

·Ilerod poſſeſſed great ſtrength and agility of body, latter, an innocent youth, ſhe oblerved, but ſeven- Ll il 
7 - Was an excellent horſeman, and diſcovered perfect cen years of age when he was created high-prictt, , 

. 0 © . » _ ' 0 YO + 4 * . 2 . 
1 Ml in the lance; for he darted forty beaſts upon was cut oft as ſoon as he obtained that ſacred tunc- | : 

' 2 A n Cs 1 e * 1 > 8.41 reproaches 

dier, and finiſhed ſwordſman. In a word, he was as || vept with Joy.2t his appcarance in the pontifical him. 

fortunate as accompliſhed ; and if he tailed in any vellments to ofticiate at the altar; but the very lame 

warlike exploit, it was attributed to treachery, or night he was lent away to Jericho, and there drown- 

1 <p ; - . 35 N * * = p , » * 5 

the raſhnets of his ſoldiers, and not to their gallant ed in a Jake, by the Gauls, at the inſtance of He- 

commander. rod. 


Mariamne did not content herſelf with theſe out- 


. | rages againit Herod, but uttered the fouleſt invec- inzetel 
„ | tives upon his fitter and mother, which he heard aaintt his 
Had exhibits a reverſe of character. Great diſerders with patience, through the excels of his affection. oo wa 
prevail in his family. He puts away his wife Daris, This incenſed them to that degree, that they con- e“ | 
ene marites Mariamne. Expells bis fon Antipater, certed means to raiſe the indignation of Herod, and W pl 
ets Hyrcanus th death. Cau es Ariſtobulus 10 be ro that end dropped lome Oblic uc hints ro him ebene if 
% REA. Becomes jealous of the deſigns of his wife touching the honouranc virtue of his wife. Amongſt Herod a- j 
ent ſijter. Toſeph and Mariamne put to death. other plauſible matters they related the circumitance s]. a- þ 
Tres Bis two ſons. Calls Anttpater from extle, ot Mariamne's [ending ner picture to Anthony, and 1 al 
1 of Antipater. Herad accuſes Alexander le- the pains ſhe took tommgratate herſelf with him from | 
fare Colar - Alecandor*s defence. Reconciliation be- a principle of concupilcence; adding, that An. 4381 
or Lered and his ſon. Herod entertained by Ar- thony was 10 great a libertine as to gratity his in- 
"1045, Cbaralter of Antipater, Machinations of || ordinate Gelires at the expence of his very lite. 
No. 29, 4 R Through 
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Through the rage of jealouſy, the conſideration of 
Cleopatra's inlatiable avarice and cruelty, and the 
power ſhe had over Anthony, in the inſtance of Ly- 
lanias, and Malichus, the king of Arabia, who were 
both put to death at her inſtigation, Herod was 
thunderſtruck at this intimation of his ſiſter and 
mother, apprehending danger of loſing not only his 
wite, but his life allo, 


In this perplexity of mind he determined to go 


Herod goes to Anthony, and recommend the care ot his wife, 
to Anthony, during his ablence, to Joleph, the huſband of his 


and leaves 
the care of 


litter Salome, whom he had ever found faithful to 


his wife to him; but with this ſecret inſtruction, that if An- 
his b:other- thony took away his life, he ſhould cauſe the death 


in-law Jo- 
le ph, with 
ſecret in- 
ſtructions. 


Deaths of 
Joſeph and 


Mariamne. 


Invetcracy 
of the tous 
ot Mari- 
amne a- 


gainſt their O 


father. 


Antipater 
recalicd l 
home. 


of Mariamne. Joſeph immediately hinted this to 
the queen, as a proof of the king's extraordinary 
affection for her, ſince he could not endure the 
thought of ſeparation even in death itſelf. Herod, 
upon his return, in an hour of daliance, was pro- 
teſting the rhaplody of his affection for Mariamne, 
and that he never had a paſſion tor any other of the 
lex; upon which the queen larcaſtically replied, 
that he had given an infallible proof of it in the 
order he had left with Joleph ro dilparch her.” The 
ditcloſing of this very important ſecret filled the 
mind of Herod with indignation, as he was per- 
luaded Joleph would never have divulged it but in 
the confidence of an amour. In this ſtate of dil- 
traction he 1uddenly arole from his couch, went into 
the court-yard, and there met Salome, who, availing 
hericlf of 1o fair an opportunity tor caluminating 
the queen, ſo effectually confirmed Herod in his 
ſuſpicion, that, in the rage of jealouſy, he ordered 
both Joſeph and Mariamne to be put to death. The 
command was no ſooner iſſued than he repented of 
it; but the execution was done before it could be 
recalled. He affected extreme compunction; and, 
trom the extraordinary pomp ot her funeral iolem- 
nitics, and the grief he expreſſed upon the occalion, 
ſeemed deſirous of manifeſting that he bore the fame 
eſteem for the memory of his deceaſed wife, as he 
had affection tor her perſon whillt living.. 


The ſons of Mariamne were fo inflamed by the 


horrid barbarity of this proceeding towards their 
mother, that they looked upon their tather as an 
pen enemy. They had entertained a very unta- 
vourable opinion of him, even when they were at 
Rome together, and were confirmed in it upon their 
return to Juda, as their knowledge improved by 
experience and oblervarion. Being arrived at years 
of maturity, one of, them married the daughter of 
his aunt Salome, who was mortally averſe to their 
mother. The other took to wife the daughter of 
Archelaus, king of Cappadocia. In procels of time 
they indulged themſelves in a greater liberty of 
ipeech than formerly, and that conlidence betrayed 
them to the malice ot intormers, inſomuch that their 
enemies peremptorily aſſured the king, that they 


OI 


had entered into a conlpiracy againſt his lite, and 
that the ſon-in-law of Archelaus deſigned to go 


rivately to Rome, with a complaint againſt Herod 
unſelt to Cæſar. When Herod had information 


of thele tranſactions he recalled Antipater to court, 
whom he had by his tormer wife, Doris, pro- 
poling to ule him as a countermine againſt the bro- 
thers, and to this end treated him with ſingular 
tokens of reſpect. 


The brothers reſenting this preference, given to 


the ſon of an obſcure woman, as the higheſt in- 
dignity oſtered to princes of their illuſtrious deſcent 
on the mother's ſide, took every occaſion of ſigni- 
tying their diſguſt, and even indignation. But thele 
means, inttead of turthering their deſign, tended to 
the advantage of Antipater; tor he managed mar- 
ters lo arttully with his father, that, through the pre- 
vailing effect ot flattery on the one hand, and ca- 
lumny on the other, he brought it to this iſſue at 
lait, that the brothers were totally excluded from 


appointed the lucceſtion, which was to devolve to him by vir- 


by his ta- 


ther to the 
lucceilon. 


tue of his tarher's will and teſtament. He was ſent 
atter this to Cwlar in a kind of royal ſtate, having 
the robes and train of a king, and only wanting the 
crown. So clated was he with this pomp, that, 
through the means of inſinuation and flanQer, he 
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introduced his mother into Mariamne's beg 
and at length wrought his tather, by degr 
delign upon the lives of his brothers. 


With this view Herod took Alexander ro Rome 
with him, and there charged him, betorc Ceſar 


with an attempt of taking away his lite by poiton. 


When Alexander was admitted to his defence, ar. 
> 29 '# 2 => * 4 . * 1 
before a judge that was not to be impoled on « 


| - . ther 
by Herod or Antipater, he cautiouſly avoid 


ed lay- 


ing any imputation to his father, but, with great 
force of argument, refuted the calumnies brought 


againſt himſelf; demonſtrated the innocence of his 
brother, who was involved in the ſame accuſation: 
and from thence proceeded to lay open the impol- 
tures, frauds, and contrivances of Antipater, and 
this with ſuch power of elocution, and grace of ac. 
tion, as carried the ſtrongeſt conviction to the minds 
of the auditors, and impreſſed them with a due 
ſenſe of his integrity, as well as his accompliſhments 
as an orator. This ſpeech had ſo powerful an effect 
upon Czlar, that, rejecting theaccuſations, he made 


them all friends, provided that the ſons, in future, * 
ſhould be obedient to their father; and the tarher * 


at liberty to appoint whom he pleated to ſucceed him 
in the kingdom. 


Herod, at his return from Rome, could not but 
acquit his ſons of the accuſations brought againtt 
them; yet he could not caſt away his {uljicions; for 
Antiparer tampered with him fo effectually, that he 
kept jcalouſies alive; though he durſt not openly 
avow his ſentiments, leſt he ſhould ſcem to dilpure 


the authority of the arbitrator. He took his patſace ,, 
by Cilicia, and ſo to Eleuſa, where he was received 


by Archelaus with great pompand reſpect, whocon- 


gratulated him on the reconciliation effected between * 


him and his fons. Archelaus had not in the mean 
time been wanting, by letters, and other inſtances, to 
his friends at Rome, to make intereſt tor Alexander, 
Ie conducted Herod as far as Zephyrium, where 
he prelented him with thirty talents, and took his 
leave. 

The king, upon his arrival at Jeruſalem, calle! an 


| 


aſſembly ot the people, and, in the hearing of his 


three lons, thus addreſſed them on the 1ubject of the 


late reconciliation. 


„ This is a bleſſing which I ſhall ever value in 
comparably above the glories of a crown, 2 
which 1 ſhall endeavour to preſerve and mprove 
* accordingly. It is to Ctiar that I itan«i indented 
for my dignity and eſtate; and to Celar again 
that 1 owe the liberty and privilege of appoiming 
my own ſucceſſor. It is to him allo thar I am to 
* pay my acknowledgments, with this declaration, 
that I deſign them all three both for the love- 
c reignty and the ſucceſſion, if it may be agreeable 
eto the will of God and your good pleaſure. Ihe 
eldelt of them has the title of ſeniority; ie other 
two may pretend tothe dignity by their extraction; 
« and the command, at laſt, is extenſive enough 19! 
all three. 


« As for thoſe that Cæſar hath united, and the 
father ſet up, you mult be ſurę to pay them. all 
due reſpect ; that is to ſay, it mult be impartial. 
equal, and jult, with regard to a precedency 0 
„ birth-right; for the advancing of one man vetore 
his time, will not be near ſo great an obligation 
„upon him that is preferred, as a diigult to tu 
other that is poſtponed. But now, for feat © 
* evil counſel or example, it ſhall be my _care to 
place wile and ſober people about them, Neto 
can depend upon, and ſuch as {hall be aniweree% 
for their good order and decorum. 


* 
* 


« 1 do further expect from theſe miniſters, 43 
« well as from the oificers of my army, that, 107 fe 
„ prelent, they ſhall own no other matter than my: 
« {e}t; for it is not the government, but the hond. 
rary part of it, that 1 have tranſmitted _ 3 
e ſons; fo that they may have the plealure g N 
*« kind of regency, but the burden of admin fte. 
« tion is to reſt upon my ſhoulders; and the lat de 
e ſult of matters, in the judgment and determi” 


e tion of thinga, mult be my province. It you 
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« ſider my age, the courſe of my lite, or manners, 
e am not ſo tar advanced upon the firit point, bur, 
« by the courle of nature, I may be allowed many 
days. Neither have I done any thing to ſhorten 
« my lite by intemperate plealures. As to my duty 
© to God, have been ſo true to his holy worſhip, 
« chat I will not deſpair of the bleſſing of a longer 
& time yet in this world, even in conſideration of 
« that zeal and devotion. But if any of you ſhall 
e take upon him to advance the lons while I am yet 
« }jying, in contempt of the father, let him expect 
to be ſevetehy puniſhed tor it. It would give me 
e pleaſure to have my children honourably treated 
« ;1 the world; but young men are hot and prag- 
„ jnatical, and 'tis but throwing a temptation in 
their way to inflame their deſires. People would 
do well to conſider, before they make theſe ap- 
« plications ; for it is my part, as men do well or 
ill, to ice them rewarded or puniſhed; nor will 
«| be wanting in that article of my duty. The 
„ bett way will be for the ſons and father to be all 
«gt a mind; for it is their intereſt to have me go- 

« yern, and it is mine for them to agree among 
„ themlelves. 


* And now, my dear children, (lays he,) conlult, 
in the firſt place, that natural antection which 
« Providence hath made common cven to bealts 
« with men, and acquit yourtlelves like dutiful 
children to your tather. Bleis Caiar, in the next 
place, tor the good office of his mediation ; and 
© take it kindly from me, in the third place, that I 
* only delire what I have a right to command; 
ce that is to lay, let me entreat you to live amicably 
as brethren. I ſhall now take care to provide 
you ſuch a train and equipage as may be ſuitable 
to your quality. Be ſure you hve peaceably one 
with another; and I beleech God to keep me 
© {teady in the lame mind.” 


When the king had thus ſpoken, he embraced 
his tons, and ditmiſſed the multitude. Some male— 
contents went away muttering that he was not au- 
dible in his addrels, others delcanting on particular 
parts of it, and others doubling the tincerity of his 
declarations, 


The brothers were ſtill divided among themſelves, 
and their diſſentions produced a voluntary lepara— 
tion. Ariltobulus and Alexander were much di- 
Culted that Antipater ſhould have the preference. 
Antipater, on the other hand, that his brethren 
ſhould be allowed any ſhare in the government. 
Antipater being of a malicious and relerved dilpo- 
ſition, diiguiſed the mortal averſion he had to his 
brothers; whereas the other two, being frank and 
ohen, deſpiſed the mean arts of diſſimulation. Their 
enemies had their inſtruments planted up and down 
to watch their words and actions, provoke them to 
indulge their natural frankneſs of dilpolition, and 
Zam upon them by inſinuation, under the maſk of 
confidence and triendihip, inſomuch that not a 
word paſted from Alexander, but it was brought 
to Herod with contiderable additions. "The moit 
imple remark had a criminal interpretation, and 
every thing was miſrepreſented that could tend to 
calumniate, 

Ihe agents of Antipater, on the other hand, were 
ke himielt, ever on the relerve, either from diſpo- 
don or the force of bribery, jo that their whole 
| roceedings were enveloped in myltery and ambi- 
2uty, Antipater, in fine, conducted matters with 
ach art and addrets, that the friends and ſervants 
oi Alexander were all corrupted, cither by flattery 
07 Tewards, into the betraying of him in whatſoever 
„e aid Or did, Inſtead of appearing himſelf as an 
den enemy to his brothers, he had his confidents at 
12nd ready to accuſe them, while he ſtood forth ſpe- 
ciouſly himſelf in their vindication; but introduced 
ſuc roblique hints, and ſubtle inſinuations, as greatly 
med Herod, and fully perſuaded him that the 
Port of Alexander's plot upon his life was well 
Landed: indeed, Antipater's artful manner of mil- 


Jentation gave the ſemblance of truth to every 


ith 
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Herod was greatly incenſed againſt the two bro- 
thers by theſe practices of Antiparer, inſomuch that 
he gained the good opinion of the King in propor- 
tion to their lois of it, and by that means obtained 
the interett ot the courtiers, particularly that ot 
Ptolemy, his deareſt friend, as allo his brethren and 
domettics, The influence of Antipater was all pre- 
vailing, as was that ot his mother : nor could any 
circumttance be % mortitying to Alexander, as the b 
part the bore in the whole tcheme, well knowing guts the 
her mortal hatred to the children ot the queen. plot. 
Great rclpect was paid to Antiparter, trom a conlide- 
ration ot his influence with the king, who ablolutely 
prohibited his courtiers, in general, tom holding any 
Intercourte with Alexander or his brother, on pam 
ot his levercit d11pleature. This interdiction ſtruck 
a dread not only into the king's houthold, but their 
triends abroad: tor tierod had privileges conterred 
upon him by Auguitus which he never granted to 
any other, as the liberty ot bringing delerters out 
ot the juriſdiction ot other princes, where hunltelt 
had no ablulute authority. 


Antipater's 


The brothers were not as vet conicious of having 
given any oftence, as Herod had not exhibited any 
public charge aGamit them, which made the danger 
lo much the greater, through want of precaution 
tor a neceflary detence. Ihey interred, however, 
the ſtate of their catc trom the kins's cooinets to- 
wards them, which conlequently increaled their 
anxicty. 

Antipater had alto prejudliced their uncle Phe- 
roras, and their aunt Salome, againſt the brothers, 
and inttigated thein to ule their influence with He- 
rod to their diladvantage. Ihe ſeud already ran 
very high; but it was greatly inflamed by Glaphyra, 
the wife of Alexander, who, upon all occaſions, 
would be boaiting of the dignity ot her birth, and 
claiming a luperiority above others. She came trom 
Themcans, the lard, on the tather's fide, and from 
Darius, the lon of FHyitatpes, on the mother's; re- 
Accting, at the lainc tune, on the wite and litter of 
L icrod as upilarts, and treating; them with all ima— 
ginary contempt; oblerving that Herod did not 
marry tor rank, but jor beauty. We have already 
oblerved that he had ſeveral wives, and much ap- 
proved of polyganiy, it being allowed by the Jewith 
law, and they were all exatperated againſt Alex- 
ander ior the haughty and intolent behaviour of 


Glaphyra. Ariltobulus made Salome, his mother- Eniaity bo 


in-law, alio his enemy. She was fufticiently piqued wen Ari- 
at the pride of Glaphyra, who was continually up- $1 ard 
braiding, her with the meanneis of her origin. He . 
would allo reproach his wite in like manner, and 
complain that he had married a woman of low delt- 
cent, Whereas his brother had taken to wife one of 
royal decent. Phe daughter of Salome carried 
thele taunts to her mother; adding, that Alexander 
threatened the mother of his other brethren with 
the vileſt indigniues it he ſhould come to the crown, 
and declared he would pur their children, male and 
female, to the molt lervile and menial offices, as beſt 
becoming their mode of education. Theic intima- 
tions raiſed the relentment of Salome to that degree 
that ſhe related the whole to Herod ; nor could her 
teſtimony be ſuſpected, ſince it was againſt her ſon- 
in- law. 

There was another calumny propagated, that in- 
flamed Herod more than all the reſt. It was given 
out that Alexander and Ariftobulus were continu- 
ally bemoaning the tare of their mother, and cxe- 
crating their tather jor his cruelty; and farther 
ſuggetted, that, upon Herod's dividing Mariamne's 
wardrobe among the reit of his wives, the brothers 
torchoded that their gaudy apparel would ſoon be 
turned into Mourning, 


Herod, on theſe inſinuations, conſcious of the 
high ſpirit of the princes, was not without appre- 
henſion of violence from them, yet did not deſpair 
of reducing thein to filial duty and obedience. Be— 
ing on the point of ſetting out for Rome, he order- 
ed his ſons to be called, and, with the authority of a ag ads 


T * 19 his 


king, and tendernels of a father, admoniſhed them fen 

to agree among themielves, and love one another, 

with proiniie of an abſolute pardon tor what they 
| had 
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had done amiſs, upon condition of their repentance 
and amendment. By way of reply, they refuted the 
calumnies that had been raiſed againſt them; and al- 
ledged, that their actions were ſufficient for their 
vindication; adding, that the king ſhould not cre- 
dulouſly admit of ſuch tales, as there never would 
be wanting thole who would poilon the royal ear 
with them, 


Though they had thus pacified him, and freed 
themſelves from any further apprehenſion of dan- 

Pheroraz ger, they ſoon fell into new anxieties. They knew 
and Salome that Salome, and their uncle Pheroras, were their 
dle be. deadly enemies, who were both of them rigidly ſe- 
thers, vere. The latter alſo had great power and in— 
fluence, as he ſhared with Herod in all the dignities 

of royalty, the crown only excepted. His own pro- 

per revenue was fixed at an hundred talents, beſides 

the amount of all the lands beyond Jordan, which 

he enjoyed through the bounty of Herod, at whole 

requeſt Cæſar was prevailed upon to make him a 
tetrarch. Herod honoured him alſo with a royal 

match, beſtowing upon him his wife's ſiſter in mar- 

riage; and, upon her demile, offered him his eldeſl 
daughter, with a portion of three hundred talents. 

But Pheroras was lo captivated with a paſſion tor a 

private perſon, that he declined the propoſal of the 

royal marriage, which Herod relenting, gave her to 

the {on of his brother, who was after wards ſlain by 

the Parthians. But though Herod was incenled tor 

the preſent, upon reflection, he imputed the retulal 


wo violence of his paſſion, and 1o pardoned his 
olly. 


It ſeemed that a rumour had long prevailed of 

and Salom® Pheroras having entertained a deſign, even in the 

*1þ. tec life-time of Mariamne, of poitoning his brother. 

This was a ſeaſon ſo tavourable to ſpies and in- 

formers, that Herod, though poſſeſſed of great 

fraternal affection, was alarmed at the report, though 

he did not abſolutely credit it. Many were appre- 

hended upon ſuſpicion, and ſeveral put to the quei- 

tion, paſſing from one to another, till they came at 

laſt to the friends of Pheroras. 'T hey conteſſed 

nothing of the poiſonous intention; but acknow- 

ledged that Pheroras had made preparation to [teal 

away with his miſtreſs to Parthia; and that Coſto— 

barus, Salome's ſecond huſband, was privy to the 

delign. Herod had delivered her up to this Colto- 

barus, after her former huſband had been put to 

death tor adultery. Nor was Salome tree trom ac- 

cuſations; for her brother Pheroras exhibited a 

charge againſt her, of having entered into a mar- 

riage treaty with Silæus, governor of Arabia, un- 

der king Obodas, one of Herod's moſt implacable 

Herod is re- enemies. Salome was found guilty of the charge 

conciled to alledged againſt her by Pheroras. Herod, however, 
* pardoned them both. 


The ſtorm of faction now reſted upon the head of 
Alexander, and from the following caule. , There 
were three eunuchs who were in high eſteem with 
the king, and employed in offices immediately about 
his perſon. Alexander, by flatteries and rewards, 
had rendered them his creatures, ſublervient to his 
purpoles. 1lerod, ſuſpecting ſome colluſion, put 
them to the torture, and extorted trom them a con- 
teſlion, that Alexander had expreſſed to them“ the 
vanity and folly ot the king in colouring his hair, 
from an affectation of youthful oaity ; Whereas he 
was entitled to their attention, as being ſucceſſor to 
the crown, and having, on the attainment of it, 
power of avenging himſelf on his enemies, and re- 
warding his friends, amongſt whom he ranked them 
in particular.“ The informers added, that the great 
officers of ſtate were in their hearts all attached tothe 
intereſt of Alexander, and concerted their ichemes 
in private meetings and cabals. 
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Pheroras 


New diſtur- 
bances in 
the family. 


Conſeſſion 
ot the eu- 
nuchs, 


Theſe confeſſions alarmed Herod, though he 
would not venture to publiſh them immediately ; 
but he had his ſpies at work, night and day, to make 
dilcoveries in all places, and amongſt all families; 
and death was the certain conlequence of ſuſpicion. 
This part of Herod's hiltory was one ſcene of 
cruelty and injuſtice. Every diſguſt made way for 
a calumny, and that calumny was conſtrued a mor- 
tal crime; tor Herod executed the malicious deſigns 
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that were ſuggeſted to him by others: no witneſs ſo 
infamous, nor impoſture ſo groſs and ridiculous, but 


It gained credit; and the puniſhment immediate] 0 5 
followed even the ſuppoſed offences; ſo that the ac. ” 
cuſed and the acculer frequently went off together ſub 
as Herod contemned the tormalitics of law where ing 
the life of a prince was in danger. Nay, he was tran. bs | 
ported, by ſuſpicion and apprehenſion, to that degree rec 
that wy could not behold an innocent perſon with he 
3 and his nominal and uondam friends cha 
„as it were, the objects of his averſion. Was 
Antipater was the ſource of Herod's diſquiet and * ey 
turbulent proceedings. He firſt ſuggeſted, and then. oh 
exaggerated charges. Nay, he lo terrified the king od 
with groundleſs infinuations, that he fancied Alex. © a 
ander ſtood before him with a drawn ſword ready to * 
aſſaſſinate him. Under theſe frantic apprehenſions 1 
he cauſed him to be taken and bound, and then pro. of | 
ceeded to put his adherents to the torture. Many — 
of them died mute, and ſacrificed their lives to » 3 
a good conſcience; others, who wanted reſolution 00 
to bear the torment, framed a falſhood, charged the * 
brothers with plotting againſt the life of the King as l 
he was upon the chace, and a deſign afterwards of 4 
flying to Rome. Improbable as this ſtory was, it es 
had ſuch an effect upon the credulity and ſuſpicion hn 
of the king, that he urged it in his own juſtification his 
tor committing his ſons to priſon. nay 
Co 
The jealouty of Herod raging to an incurable de- con 
gree, Alexander diſmiſſed all thoughts of vindica- BED 
ting himſelf by way of argument, and had recourſe 1 
to another expedient, which was to concur with his tuns A 
enemies in their declarations, and, by contefling his Phe 
own guilt, involve them in the fame condemnation. 4. Wit] 
Tothis end he drew up four narratives, acknowledg- thre 
ing himſelf a confederate againſt the lite of his ſa- ing 
ther, with the names of divers of the conſpirators, Het 
but particularly thoſe of Pheroras and Salome, mae 
charging her with torcing him to a criminal inter- rag 
courſe with her. — 
Thoſe narratives, which contained the ſevereſt wh 
allegations againſt ſeveral perſons of the firſt rank, all!! 
being put into the hands ot Herod, it 10 happened ave 
that Archelaus came into Judza at that very junc- chil 
ture of time, anxious tor the deliverance of his tual 
daughter and 1on-in-law from their preient very wor 
alarming ſituation. Archelaus managed matters of t 
with ſuch art and addrels, that he reſtored Herod 1 
to the ule of his reaſon, and accomplithed a much Jus 
deſired purpoſe. When he came into his prelence, add 
he began to exclaim molt bitterly againſt his lon-1n- * 
law as a traiterous parricide; to wiſh for an oppor- , luti 
tunity of ridding his daughter from ſuch an hul- : the 
band with his own hands, and to lament the taint ; 4 
ſhe had received from intercourſe with ſo flagitious © *,* pies 
and abandoned a character. He profeſſed the pa-, foos 
tience of Herod to be miraculous in ſparing the lite cele 
of a conſpirator at the hazard of his own, and his tain 
wonder at finding Alexander alive. He then ſoothed part 
him, by obſerving, that his feelings would be too cCioꝛ: 
tender to inflict condign puniſhment upon to rebel. call 
lious a fon, and therefore requeſted that he would wer 
leave to him to do him right, as he would recom- Pe 
mend to his generoſity the diſpoſal of his daughter. and 
Iheſe ſpecious means, as they cauſed Herod to abate as 
of his rigour towards Alexander, inflamed him the 1 
more againſt Pheroras, as he was the principal ſub- this 
ject ot the four narratives, which Herod gave At- os 
chelaus to peruſe. Every thing appearing ophgt- con 
tune for his purpoſe, Archelaus inſinuated himſelt, thas 
by little and little, into the merits of the cauſe, lan- wy 
ing the blame upon the ring-leaders, and chieſiy mar 
upon Pheroras, and finding the effect of one artiice, hs 
had recourle to another, He 
He repreſented to the king, * that, in his opinion, _ 
his fon was in more danger of being undone by 2 H C 
faction, than he was of being deſtroyed by his ion He 
that Alexander mult be frantic to entertain ſuch a 5 das 
deſign, as he had already a fair pretence to the ſuc- = 
ceſſion: that young men were raſh, inconſiderate, — 


and eaſily impoſed upon by evil company and N 
rupt counſels, thro* want of knowledge and expe 


ence; and that ſuch was the prevalence ot the arts, 
machinations; 
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machinations, and calumnies of incendiaries, that 


they were, in general, as irreſiſtible as dettructive.” 


Herod began now to coincide with Archelaus in 
is OPINION, and think more favourably of Alexander, 
— and worſe of Pheroras than he had done, from the 
ſubſtance of the tour narratives. Pheroras percetv- 
ing the king in a more tractable temper, through the 
influence of Archelaus, he left Alexander, and had 
recourle to him; by whom he was told plainly, that 
he could not poſlibly exculpate himſelt from a 
lebe charge 10 maniteſtly proved againſt him, as the tun 
e Vas not clearer than the evidence of his being in a 
conſpiracy againit the lite of his brother; and allo 
of his contrivance of the detraction ot Alexander. 
fo entorce his former remarks, he ſubjomed, that it 
would tend more to his advantage to give up his 
evaſive manner ot behaviour, and frankly contels 
that part of his charge of which he was conlcious 
ot being guilty ; that his brother had a natural ten- 
dernels tor him, by which he might be prevailed 
upon to pardon him; and that, if he would make the 
experiment, he would do his utmolt to render it et- 
tectual. 
Pheroras took the hint; and having aſſumed the 
appearance of contrition, both in drels and counte- 


e nance, Calt himſelf at Herod's teer, made contel- 
„„ fjon, implored forgivenels, and urged, as a plea for 


_ = his behaviour, the fooliſh paſfion he had tor a wo- 


man, which tranſported him beyond the bounds of 


reaſon and duty. Pheroras having thus made ins 
conteiiion, — pleaded tor his pardon, Archelaus 
availed himſelf of that circumſtance to work Herod 
into a more complacent humour, 


Archelaus having now ſoftencd Herod towards 
Pheroras, to carry on his delign, treated Alexander 
with reproaches and menaces, and, in the concluſion, 
threatened to take away his daughter. This leem- 

ing fierceneſs of Archelaus wrought ſo ſenſibly upon 
irs 5 Herod, that he became an advocate tor his ſon, and 
made his ſuite to Archelaus not to annul the mar- 
. riage. His anſwer was, that, out of the reverence he 
had tor the rights of alliance, he was content to 

leave his daughter at Herod's ditpolal, provided 

only that he ſhould not give her to Alexander, But 

all this was counterteit and diſguiſe. Herod was 

averſe to a diſunion ; and obſerved, that, as they had 
children, and their affection was ſo evidently mu— 

tual, it would be death to part them: beſides, it 


would be a perpetual barrier to the domeſtic felicity 
ot the family. 


This converſation was no ſooner at an end, than 
Archelaus retired, and, in a very ſhort time, return- 
4, bringing with him Alexander, whom he recon- 

ciled to his father. He approved of Hero's reſo- 
lution to go to Rome, with an account to Cæſar of 
the late tranſactions, as he had written at large to 
him upon that ſubject. Thus did Archelaus ac- 
compliſh his purpoſe, and deliver his ſon-in-law 
trom impending danger. The reconciliation was 
celebrated with feſtivity, and molt agreeable enter- 
tamments. Herod preſented Archelaus, on his de- 
.., parture, with ſeventy talents, a throne ſet with pre- 
C1015 ones, a train of eunuchs, and a concubine, 
called Panychis. All his great officers and friends 
were treated, by Ilerod's exprels order, with rich 
p:etents, according to their rank; the king himſelf, 
and his nobility, conducting kim on his way as far 

as Anuoch. | 
nere came a perſon into Judæa not long after 
this, a man of ſuperior policy to Archelaus, one who 
„ Not only overthrew. the project of Alexander's re- 
©: the CONCiliation to his father, but ſo ordered matters, 
% That he brought Alexander himſelf to his end. His 
dame was Eurycles, a Lacedæmonian by birth, a 
man 19 exorbitantly luxurious and protuſe, that the 
TeVENue of a prince would not anſwer his demands. 
ic made Herod ſeveral valuable preſents, which 
cing deemed allurements to conciliate his triend- 
p, were returned by gifts of much greater value. 
He uſed divers means to conciliate the favour of 
rope — and, through captivating ſpeeches, and the 
olle, > ONE flattery, wrought ſo effectually upon his 
-2., Temper and diſpoſition, that whatever he ſaid or did 


met with Ins approbation. By this paraſitical beha- 
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viour he acquired great intereſt at court: beſides, 
being a Spartan, they had a reſpect tor his country 
as well as his perſon. 


When Eurycles diſcovered the factions and divi- 
ſions that prevailed in Herod's family, and marked 
how the king ſtood affected towards the different 
parties, he took up his reſidence with Antipater, 
and pretending a mighty regard for Alexander, re- 
lated to him the good offices that had paſted between 
him and Archelaus. This lerved as a paſſport to 
Alexander, who not only gave credit to the tale 
himſelt, but poſſeſſed his brother Ariſtobulus with 
the belief of it alto. When Eurycles had founded 
the different parties, he aſſumed divers forms and 


modes of proceeding, as the caſe required; his grand His main 
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buſineſs being to obtain money from Antipater, and end and de- 


to betray Alexander. To this end he intimated to 
the former, “ that it was lurprizing to him, that, as 
the eldeſt fon, and next heir to the crown, he could 
luffer himiclt to be impoſed on by pretenders to his 
juit right.” To Alexander he exprefled his aito- 
niſhment, that the ton and huſband of a great 
princeis could endure to ice the lon of a private wo- 
man interpoſe betwixt him and the crown, eſpecially 
having a patron of ſuch weight and importance as 
king Archeclaus.” This duplicity gained ground 
with each party, upon the credit of proteſſing a 
friendſhip tor Archelaus. Alexander was 10 lar 
from dittruſt, that he took Eurycles into cloſe con- 
tidence, and dilcloted every particular to him rela- 
tive to the affair with Antipater, oblerving that it 
was no matter of ſurprize that Herod, who de- 
prived the mother of lite, ſhould deprive the lon of 
the kingdom. Hurycles expreſſed, both in counte- 
nance and geſture, his horror at the inhumanity of 
tuch a practice; and by engaging Ariſtobulus in the 
diſcourſe, entangled him in the fame ſnare. When 
this arch impoſtor had derived the neceſſary informa- 
tion from them both, he went to Antipater, and 7c- 
lated to him the ſtory, with tome additional circum- 
ſtances of his own, inſinuating, that the conſpiracy 
was upon the point of execution, and the king's 
life every moment more and more in danger. An- 
tipater preſented him with a conſiderable ſum of 
money tor this important ſervice, and a recommen- 
datory word to his father over and above; in conlſe- 
quence ot which, he offered himſelf as an evidence 


againſt the brothers. He then went to Herod, and 
thus addreticd him: 


I] am here come in gratitude to acknowledge all 
your favours, and to give you your very hte in 
* requital, It is now a long time that your death 
has been reſolved upon; inſomuch that Alexander 
** had a drawn {word in his hand once, with a full 
determination to have done the deed. And let me 
Stell you, Sire, this horrid wickedneſs had been 
** complcated, if I had not pur a reſpite to the diſ- 
* patch, by ſeeming to approve of the thing, and 
offering mylelt to join in the exploit. What! 
*lays Alexander, cannot Herod content himiclt 
* with the ulurpation of a kingdom, the death of 
* my mother, and the renting the government to 
pieces, without declaring that pititul wretch An- 
*© ripater his iucceflor, to the icandal of all crowned 
* heads? But it belongs to me to do juſtice to the 
* manes. of Hyrcanus and Mariamne: neither 
* would it be conſiſtent that the government ſhould 
* deicend from ſuch a father to ſuch a lon without 
* blood. Not a day paſſes over my head without 
* treſh arguments and provocations. It I drop 
but a ſyllable upon the ſubject of honourable ta- 
*© tn1hes and extraction, Herod upbraids me with it 
as an aftront that ſtrikes at him. When I ama 
„ hunting with him, it I lay nothing, Why do not 
* you talk? he crics: orit Talk. Why do you not 
* hold your tongue? Nay, I cannot ſo much as 
* commend him, but he iuſpects my truth. I can 
do nothing, in fine, to his liking; and it is only 
* Antipater that has the good tortune to pleaſe him. 
* So that (ſays Alexander) it this plot ſhould mil- 
carry, I had rather be in my grave than outlive 
the dilaſter, If it luccecds, I can eaſily get off to 
* my father-in-law, and thence to Cæſar, who 
* knows but little, alas! of this hiſtory, or of the 
* temper of Herod. I ſhall not now ſtand tremb- 
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&« ling when I come to Rome, as formerly, under 
„ the awe of a levere father, who was then pre- 
„ ſent: nor ſhall I much inſiſt upon private injuries 
done to myſelf, but rather turn my diſcourſe to 
public grievances; as horrible corruptions and 
* Oppreſſions, and the ſquandering away of exorbi- 
e tant impoſitions in luxury and pleaſure, I ſhall 
% ſhew which way they went, and into what hands; 
the milerable ſlavery ot the cities, and the true rea- 
e ſons of it: And, to conclude, I ſhall deliver ſuch 
an hiſtory of the death ot my grandfather Hyrca- 
e nus, and my mother Mariamne, and make ſuch a 
&* diſcovery of the wickednets ot the prince, that no 
© man living, after theſe neceſſary truths, ſhal! ever 
© deem me the murderer of my father.“ 


When Eurycles had finiſhed this invective againſt 
Alexander, he turned the remainder of his diſcourſe 
into a panegyric upon Antipater, declaring him to 
be the only ſon that truly loved his father, and put a 
ſeaſonable ſtop to the progreſs of the deſign. The 
king, ſtill labouring under his ſormer jealouſics, took 
fire at this hint; ſo that it was now the bulinels ot 
Antipater to inflame his paſſion, by producing new 
witneſſes againſt the brothers. The evidence was 
this:“ That Alexander and Ariſtobulus held a pri- 
vate correſpondence with Jucundus and I yrannus, 
two officers of horle, who, tor lome mildemeanor, 
had been diſmifled from their command.” 


This information ſo enraged Herod, that he com- 
manded them immediately to be put to the torture. 
They denied any further knowledge of the matter, 
than that a certain letter was ſent from Alexander, 
as to the governor of Alexandrion, deſiring him to 
receive himſelf and his brother Ariſtobulus into the 
caſtle, in caſe of their father's death; and to furniſh 
them both with arms, and other neceſſaries, if that 
event ſhould happen. Alexander charged this let- 
ter as a forzery of Diophantes, an enterprizing 
man, and very expert at counterteiting hands; be- 
ſides which, he was the king's lecretary ; and it is to 
be oblerved, that he ſuffered death for forgery. The 
governor of the caſtle was alſo tortured, but made 
no conteſlion. I he brothers were honourably ac- 
quitted; yet Eurycles, that peſt ot ſociety, and pro— 
jector of this vile accuſation, was applauded by 
Herod as his triend and prelerver, and rewarded 
with fifty talents tor his ſervices. 


This abandoned wretch, before Archelaus could 
have any certain information of the impriſonment 
of the brothers, went to him by ſtealth, and had the 
eftrontery to aſſure him, that he himſelt had effected 
a reconciliation betwixt Herod and his fon Alex- 
ander. From thence he went into Achaia with his 
treaſure, and ſpent it in riot and luxury; till, in the 
end, he was arraigned by Cælar, for ſedition and op- 

reſſive practices, and condemned to baniſhment. 
his was the puniſhment he ſuffered for his abomi— 
nable practices, 


O F 


It will be very pertinent in this place, to adduce 
the character of Evaratus, ot Coos, in oppolition to 
that of Eurycles, of Sparta. He was one of Alex- 
ander's moſt intimate friends, and was at Herod's 
court at the ſame time with Eurycles. The king 
demanded of him, upon his honour, what credit he 
gave to the report of the conſpiracy, and to the ac- 
cuſation given out upon it. F,varatus declared upon 
oath, that he never heard the moſt diſtant hint of 
any ſuch deſign from either of the brothers. This 
teſtimony, however, was of no avail to them; tor 
Herod was ſo open to calumny, as to be entirely pre- 


poſſeſſed by it; nor was there any other method of 


obraining his tavour, than by ſayin?, doing, and 
believing as he did. 


In the mean time Salome exaſperated Herod a- 
gainſt his tons, in order to ſecure herſelf. Ariſtobu— 
lus cautioned her, as a relation, to take care of her 
words and actions; intimating, that the was {till in 
danger from Herod, as ſhe lay under a ſecond charge 
tor the lame crime of which ſhe had been acculed 
before; which was, that ſhe had entered into a con- 
tract of marriage with Syllæus, the Arabian, though 
he knew him to be the king's enemy; and that ſhe 


gave him, from time to time, ſecret information of 
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the king's council. This caution proved eventually 
the very means of the ruin of the brothers; for $a. 
lome acquainting the king with it, he was tranf. 


ported to ſuch an impetuous paſſion, that he com. They 
manded them to be ſeparated, and laid in chains. pu... 


In his fury he diſpatched Volumnius, a general of +... 
his army, and Olympius, one of his chief friends, to * 
Cæſar, with copies of the proceedings. The em. 
peror, upon reading them, was much affected by the 
ſituation of the princes, but, at the ſame time, very 
fearful of exerting his civil power to the prejudice 
of the natural feelings of a father over his children: 
ſo that he returned Herod for anſwer, © That he . 
was maſter over himſelf, and thoſe that belonged to 
him ; but that he thought it adviſeable to call an al. 
lembly of reſpectable perions, to enquire into the 
conſpiracy, and proceed to jultice according to ſub- 
{tantiated evidence.” 


The emperor having pointed out Berytus as the d 
place of meeting, Herod, in conformity to his di- Ul 
rection, called a council there. It was compoled of! 
Saturninus and Pedanius, ambaſſadors; Volumnius, kene. 
the governor of the province; the friends and rela- 
tions of Herod not omitting Salome and Pheroras; 
the principal men of Syria, Archelaus only except- 
ed, Herod having ſuſpicion of him as tather-in-law 
of Alexander, The council did not approve of 
bringing the ſons into court, and trom prudential 
cauſes, for their very preſence would have tended 
to excite cCompattion; and if they had been heard in 
their own vindication, Alexander, with the greateſt 
eaſe, would have baffled all their objetions; ſo that 
they were rather kept under cuſtody at Platane, a 
village of Sidonia. 


When the king ſtood up, he began to inveigh #+ +. 
againſt his ſons with great acrimony, and exhibit = 
tokens of paſſion as if they had been preſent. © 
Touching on the ſubject of the conſpiracy his voice 
faulrered, and he ſeemed rather diſpoſed to pais it 
over, becauſe he was deſtitute of evidence; but when 
he came to ſpecify expreſſions, indignities, injuries, 
and inſtances of diſobedience reſpecting himiclt, he 
was abundantly vociterous, giving the aſſembly to 
underſtand, that thoſe reproaches were worle to him 
than death; and finding cvery allegation pais with- 
out contradiction, he only lamented his own unhap- 
pinels in gaining a caule ſo ruinous to himſelt; 
and then called upon the court to proceed to pals 
lentence. 


Saturninus gaveit as his opinion, that the brothers U. 
deterved to be puniſhed, but not with death, as it 
was by no means juſt in him, who had three lons 
preſent in the aſſembly, to pats ſentence upon thole 
who were abſent. The two ambaſſadors were of the 
ſame mind, as were others who ſpoke after them. 
The firſt who voted tor ſentence of death was Vo- *** 
lumnius, and others followed him, as they were in- 
fluenced by their paſſions or intereſt ; but none from 
a principle of ill- will to the prifoners. 


Judæa and Syria were in dread and ſuſpence for 
the iſſue of this affair; though it could hardly be 
ſuppoſed that Herod could be ſo inexorably cruel 
as to be the murderer of his own offspring : but to 
deſtitute was he of the feelings of nature, that ne 
ſent his ſons in chains to Tyre, and thence by ica 
to Cetarea, deliberating, at the ſame time, on the 
means of their execution. 


There was a certain old officer of the king's much 
attached to the princes, and whoſe fon was upon 
terms of triendſhip with Alexander. His name Was 
Tyro; and being greatly incenſed at the proceed- Tue. 
ings of Herod, he went up and down exclaiming, 1 
a fit of phrenzy, * that juſtice was trampled on, 
and truth loſt; that nothing but iniquity Pfe— 
vailed in the world; and that there was neither 
«© humanity or natural affection to be found among 
© mankind.” He had even the reſolution to £079 


the king himſelf, and remonſtrate with him to this 
effect: Of all men living, Sire, you are certainly 
* the molt incxorable, in believing the allegations 
of the moit abandoned characters to the PreJu- 


* judice of your belt friends. Permit me to _ 
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Scbaſte, and their dead bodies carried to / 


WAX 


ut Pheroras and Salome as perſons you have 
pronounced deſerving ot death; yet upon their 
« teſtimony you are about to take away the lives of 
« your ſons. You do not conſider that, when the 
right heirs are removed, they will have, in the 
« ſucceſſion of Antipater, a king framed to their 
« purpole, But let him beware of the ſoldiery; 
« they will not tamely ſuffer the maflacre to pats 
« unavenged, as they compallionate the cate of the 
« untortunate Princes; and there is not a man of 
« honour but murmurs at tuch toul proceedings.” 
Tyro, upon this, named ieveral of the malcontents, 
who were inſtantlycemoved, by order ct the King; 
and the old officer and his ton were put into cul- 
tody. | 


There was one Tryphon, at that time the king's 


- tonlor, ſuborned to exhibit himlelt ſuddenly as a 


witnels, and depoſe, ** that Tyro offered him a 
conſiderable reward, in the name ot Alexander, to 
diſpatch the King during the operation of ſhaving,” 
Upon this allegation Tyro, his fon, and the tonior, 
were ordered to be put to the queition. Tyro and 
his lon denied the charge, and Try phon was wholly 
ſilent; whereupon Herod commanded I yro's tor- 
ments to be increaled, when his fon, trom filial 
picty to his father, promiſed the King a dilcovery 
of the whole tranlaction, on condition of his grant- 
ing him a pardon. The old man being taken from 
the torture, the ſon declared, that his father had 
been inttigated by Alexander to take away the hte 
of the king. This was, in general, ſuppoled to be 
an evalion of the ſon; yet there were thoſe that gave 
credit to it. Herod, in an harangue to the public, 
ſoon after this, took occaſion to inveigh againit 
lome ofhicers of rank, together with Jyro, by which 
the rabble were to exaſpcrated, that they fell upon 
thole officers, Ty ro, and I ryphon, and ſtoned them 
to death, Herod cauled his ſons to be ſtrangled at 
lexan- 
drion, and there depolited by the remains ot Alex- 
ander, their mother's uncle. This was the end of 
Alexander and Ariltobulus. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Anti pater conſpires againſt the life of his father. Diſ- 
ſimulation and duplicity of Herod. The wives and 
children of Ariſiobulus. The caſe of Salome and Syl- 
leus. The inſolence of Antipater. Cabal of wo— 
men. Veul practices charged upon Salome. Flerod 
fends Antipater to Rome with his laſt will, declaring 
him his ſucceſſor. A deſign upon the life of Herod 
proved againſt Syllicus. 


NTIPATER had ſo far wrought upon the cre- 
dulity and ſuſpicion of his father, that he en- 
tertained not a doubt of ſucceeding to the throne 
ot Judza; but, through one continued ſcene of 
talſhood and perfidy, he had rendered himſelf ob- 
nox10us to the IL Nor was he tree from appre- 
henſion that the children of the murdered brothers 
would revenge the deaths of their parents. Alex- 
ander had by Glaphyra two ſons, T igranes and A- 
lexander : Ariſtobulus had by Berenice, the daugh- 
ter of Salome, Herod, Agrippa, and Ariſtobulus ; 
and two daughters, Herodias and Mariamne. Gla- 
phy ra was ſent away with her portion into Cappa- 
docia, after the death of Alexander; and Berenice, 
the widow of Ariſtobulus, was married to the uncle 
ot Antipater, who promoted this marriage to effect 
*a reconciliation with Salome, and put an end to all 
lention. Antipater plied Pheroras with compli- 
ments and prelents, and conciliated the eſteem of 
-21ar's friends, by ſending vaſt ſums of money to 
dome to engage them in his intereſt. Nor was he 
lels bountiful to Saturninus, and the reſt of his 
triends in Syria. But this munificence, inſtead of 
conciliating their eſteem, incurred their contempt, 
as they conſidered it as ariſing from a notion of 
tear, Indeed, he was generally obnoxious to the 
people, notwithſtanding his liberalities, as they were 
convinced of the malevolence of his diſpoſition, and 
the fallacy of his condutt. 
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THE . 


Herod, having ſummoned his friends and kin— 
dred, tent tor the young princes, and, with tears 
ot compaſhon, addreſſed them in words to the fol- 


lowing etlect: 


Duntortunate family. Their tathers have been 
taken trom me by a lad fate, and ] find myſelt 
* bound in humanity to do the bett I can for the 
44 


** more to my fatistaction than I did that of a fa— 
ther. In purluance of this purpoſe, I ſhall make 
ce 


* 


* 


* 


* 


ce 


gone. To begin with you, Pheroras, I would 
* have you marry your daughter to Alexander's 
e 


guardian. 


C 


* 


0 


** 


good as a parent to the orphan. 
* 


* 


x: by the mother's ſide, let him marry the other 
* fiiter. This is my will and defire, and no rela- 
cc 


* diſpute it. 
40 
co 
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avourable eye than their lathers.” 


With this benediction Herod concluded ; and 
joining the hands ot the princes, and weeping over 
them, affectionately embraced, and then ditimified 
This inſtance ot Herod's behaviour greatly 
alarmed Antipater; nor could he conceal his ſur— 
prize, as he conſidered the retpect paid to the ta- 
thers, thro' the children, as a degradation to hinſelf. 
This he likewite imagmed would be a means of 


them. 


* You have here before you the children of an 


orphans, in dilcharging the part of a grandfather 


it my care, jn the firſt place, to put theſe chil— 
dren in good hands, and under the charge of the 
belt friends J ſhall leave behind me when I am 


eldeſt lon, and ſupply the place of a father and 

As tor your part, Antipater, I would 
« have your ſon to take one ot the daughters of 
Ariitobulus, under which relation you will be as 
As tor my 1on 
Terod, the grandchild of Simon, the high-prieſt, 


tive that has any regard or Kindneis tor me will 
Thus I would have it; and I beleech 
God to proſper thele alliances to the comfort of 
my kingdom and family, and grant in mercy 
that the children may be looked upon with a more 
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Herod com- 
paſſionites 
the children 
of Alecxan- 
der and As 
riſtobulus, 


lupplanting him, elpeciallyit Pheroras, the tetrarch, 


ſhould join intereſt with Archelaus in favour oi the 
He allo conſidered the univer- 
{al hatred he had incurred, the compaſſion ot the 
people tor the fatherleſs children, and, in fine, the 
concern the whole nation had tor the living chil- 
dren, and reverence for the memory ot the dead, of 
whom he was deemed little better than the mur— 
Thele circumflances duly weighed, Anti- 
pater had no other remedy but to diflolve the con- 
tracts; a point of the greatell difficulty, as Herod, 
being rather rigid and {ulpicous, was not to be 
He 
theretore adopted a more frank and open manner of 
proceeding, and delired him, with all modeſty and 
deterence, that he would deign him the honour of 
which he thought him worthy, as withour it all 
other grants were but the mere ſhaddows of a king- 
dom withour the ſubilance, as would certainly be 
the cale, if Alexander's lon, ſhould not only have 
Archelaus tor his grandtather, but Pheroras alſo 
Antipater preſſed Herod, 
with vehement importunity, to change the diſpoſi— 
tion of the marriages, which might caſily be donc, 


ſons of Alexander. 


derer. 


wrought upon by cratt and circumvention. 


tor his tather-1n-law. 


as he had ſo numerous a family. 


Herod had nine wives, and children by ſeven of 
Antipater by Doris; Herod by Mariamne, 
the daughter of the high-prieſt; Antipas and Ar— 
chelaus by Malthace, a Samarian, and a daughter, 
Olympias, whom his brother Joſcph married; He- 
rod and Philip by Cleopatra, of Teruſalem; and 
Phaſacl by Pallas. He had allo two other daughters, 
Roxana and Salome; the one by Phedra, the other 
by Elpis; and two wives that had no children; the 
one was the daughter of his brother, the other his 
couſin- german. Belides theſe, he had, by Mariamne, 
the two ſiſters of Alexander and Ariſtobulus. Since 
therefore the royal tamily was ſo numerous, Anti- 
pater requeſted him to change the intended mar- 


them. 


rlages. 


The king perceived by this time the diſpoſieion 
of Antipater towards his children, and was very 
much diſturbed at it, leſt he ſhould follow his own 
example, and diſpatch the turvivors as he had done 
their predece ſſors. In this humour he commanded 


him 


Herod 's 
wives and 
children. 
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him to quit his preſence; but was ſoon after prevail- 


ed upon, by ſoothing flattery, to vary his project; 


ſo that he gave to Antipater himſelf the daughter ot 
Ariſtohulus, and married the ſon to the daughter of 
Pheroras. This cirumſtance evidently proves the 
aſcendancy of Antipater over the mind of Herod, 
in effecting that in which his own ſiſter, aided by the 
intereſt of the empreſs Julia, had failed before. 
For when Salome was diſpoſed to marry Syllzus, 
the Arabian, and engaged Julia to intercede in her 
behalf, Herod not only oppoſed the match, and re- 
jected the interceſſion, but bound himſelf by oath 
to treat her as the greateſt enemy if ſhe did not 
255 up the project. He cauſed her, againſt her con- 
ent, to be married to Alexas, a friend of his; and to 
give one of her daughters to his ſon, and the other 
to the uncle of Antipater by the mother's ſide. He 
alſo gave one of the daughters of Mariamne to An- 
tipater, his ſiſter's ſon; and the other to his bro- 
ther's ton, Phaſael. 


When matters were thus changed, and every thing 
ſettled to the mind of Antipater, and conſequently 
to the manifeſt excluſion of the orphans, his auda- 
city became intolerable. As he was convinced he 
had incurred the hatred of the people, he tounded 
his ſecurity on rendering himſelf a terror to them. 
Beſides, Pheroras treated him as a prince eſtabliſhed 
in his lovereignty. 


New diſturbances were now excited at court by a 
cabal of women; for the wife, mother, and ſiſter 
of Pheroras, together with the mother of Anti- 

ater, behaved with inlolence even towards the 

ing's daughters, with which Antipater was well 
pleated, as he held them in utter deteſtation. The 
reſt of the women ſtood all in awe of the cabal, ex- 
cept Salome, who intormed the king of their pri- 
vate conſultations, and pointed out to him that they 
did not tend to the promotion of his intereſt, When 
the women came to underſtand that the king had 
notice of thele meetings, and took great offence at 
them, they deſiſted from their caballing, and pre- 
tended, 1n his hearing, to be at enmity with one ano- 
ther. Antipater availed himſelf of this diſſimula— 
tion, and, in public, oppoled the meaſures of Phe- 
roras; but they had ſtill private entertainments and 
conſultations in the night; though nothing eſcaped 
the knowledge of Salome, who acquainted Herod 
with every particular. 


This put him in a rage, eſpecially againſt the wife 
of Pheroras, upon whom Salome laid the grearett 
{treis. Herod, upon this, called a council of his 
friends, and, among other foul practices, complained 
againſt her for inſulting his daughters, engaging 
the Phariſees in oppoſition to him, and giving his 
brother a potion to render him his enemy. At length 
he turned to Pheroras, and aſked him which of the 
two he would part with, his brother or his wife? 
Pheroras rephed, that he would part with life itſelf 
rather than with his beloved wife. Herod, ſtruck 
with this reſolute anſwer, directed his ſpeech to An- 
tipater, and charged him to hold no intercourle ei- 
ther with Pheroras or his wite, or any perſon be- 
longing to her. Antipater pretended compliance 
with the king's injunctions 1n public, though he 
continued to attend the nocturnal meetings. How- 
ever, for fear ot dilcovery, he lo ordered matters with 
lome friends he had in Italy, that letters were writ— 
ren to Ilerod by all means to fend Antipater to 
Rome, to pay his court to Cæſar. Upon this invi- 
tation Herod immediately provided him a ſplendid 
equipage, turniſhed him with money, and diſpatch- 
ed him jor Ron, with ws lalt will and teſtament; 
wherein he declared Antipater his ſucceſſor; and at- 
ter Antipater, Herod, whom he had by Mariamne, 
the daughter of the lugh-prieſt. 


Sylizus, the Arabian, went alſo at this time to 
Rome, without any regard to Celar's injunctions, 
to diſpute the lame cauic again with Antipater, that 
he had formerly detended againſt Nicolaus. It was 
a controverly of great moment that he had with Are- 
tas, his own king, having put ſeveral ot his friends 
to death, and, amongl!l the reſt, Sohemus, the moſt 


eminent perlon ior Wealth and power in the whole 
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city of Petra, He likewitc cortupted Tabatus, one 
of Cæſar's governors, with a ſum of money, to af 
ſiſt him againſt Herod; but Herod, by out-b/dg;,, 
induced him to leave Syllæus, and made him — my 


ceiver of his duties. Syllæus, finding that he came 3 


to no account, gave Auguſtus to underſtand by way 2 
of complaint, that 'Tabatus was not Cæſat's gover 12 
nor, but Herod's. This provocation tranſported _ 
T abatus to ſuch a degree, | 99g being as yet in great ſon 
credit with Herod, he went and betrayed Syllæus to pe? 
cel 


him, telling the king that he had engaged Corin- $1. , 
thus, one of his guards, for a lum of money, to join e 08:4 
with him in a conſpiracy ; adviſing withal, that he? 
might be forthwith taken into cuſtody. The King roſs 

complied ; for this Corinthus, though he had his Has. nigh 
education in the court, was by birth an Arabian; ſo 


that Herod ordered not only him to be apprehended 
but two Arabians who were found with Lim One \\ 
of them was a friend of Syllæus, the other the head ther, 
of atribe. This laſt being put to the queſtion, con. hat 
feſſed that they had prevailed with Corinthus, for a cou! 
large ſum of money, to undertake the killing of the with 
king. Saturninus, the governor of Syria, took the own 
examinations, and ſent them away to Rome. of t. 
92 th 
CHAP. XIX. ys 
Pheroras is baniſhed the court, and retires to his own un 
tetrarchy. Herod falls fick, and ſends for Pheroras, to be 
who refuſes to viſit him. Herod recovers, and Phe- Ti 


roras becomes indiſpoſed. Herod viſits him. Death 
of Pheroras. Evidence of his being poiſoned at the | 
inſtance of Syll.eus. Inſoleuce of Antipater towards ö BS bs 
his father. Herod is inexorable. Teſtimony of the 
widow of Phereras. His own confeſſion at his death, 
Proof adduced of Mariamne's being in the plet. 


EROD continued his importunities with Phe- 

roras to put away his wite. He found abundant ,, 
cauſe to hate her, but could not deviſe any means ot 
bringing her to puniſhment, till, ina frantic outrage, « 
he banithed both herſelf and her huſband the court.“ 
Pheroras ſubmitted to the diſgrace very patiently, 
and retired to his tetrarchy, binding himſelt, by an 
oath, never to return during the life of Herod ſo 
that nothing but his death thould put an end to his 
baniſhment. MHerod ſoon after fell into a dangerous 
fit of ſickneſs, and ſent ſeveral times for Pheroras, 
having lomething of moment to communicate to uc 
him before he died. But Pheroras could not be pre- ö 4 
vailed upon to go; and Herod, on the other hand, be- 0 
yond all expectation, recovered. Pheroras, a little 
after this, became indiſpoſed himſelf, and the king, 
his brother, upon that occaſion, diſplayed ſome de- 
gree of humanity, for he not only made him a viſit, 
but gave him ſingular proofs of traternal affection. 
The diſeaſe, however, carried him off ina ſhort time. Is: 
Though Herod had evinced this kindnels for his 
brother in his expiring moments, a rumour wenc 
forth that he had cauled him to be deſtroyed by 
poiſon. The body, however, was conveyed n 
Jeruſalem, where public mourning, and a 5 
pompous funeral, were appointed. This was the 
end of one of the murdercrs of Alexander and 
Ariſtobulus. 


But the puniſhment was ſoon transferred to the kad, 
author Antipater, and took irs riſe from the death of H. 
Pheroras ; tor certain of his freemen, in the ago Pact h 
of their paſſion for ſo irreparable a lols, went Don ; the & 
to the king, and told him, “that his brother ba orgs 
been dettroyed by poiſon; that his wife had brought 5 
him ſomething prepared after an unuſual n | ohila 
that, upon eating it, he fell into his diitempeTr; b a whicl 
the mother and litter of Antipater, two days 81 tinam 
brought a woman out of Arabia, that was 1 2 who þ 
in drugs, in order to prepare a love potion for 9 ON. 
roras; that, inſtead thereof, ſhe had mew i frecd 
deadly poilon; and that this was done at pet Ce 
of Syllzus, who was well acquainted \ 
inis woman.“ He 
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ſeveral perſons, bond and free, to the queſtion. A 
female ſervant exclaimed, in the agony ot her tor- 
ture. © May the Almighty, ruler of heaven and 
ws 5 d : 


. + earth, avenge himſelt and us upon the mother of 


« Antipater, tor all the mileries we ſuffer ior her 
« jake!” The king availed himſelt of this contet- 
on, and proceeded to further enquiry into the truth 
ot the matter. Another woman laid open the whole 
circumſtance ot the familiarity betwixt the mother 
of Antipater and Pheroras and his women ; the 
clndeltine meetings; that Pheroras and Antipater, 
when they came trom court, regaled together all 
nicht, nor would admit a lervant into the cham- 
ber, It was one of the tree-women that, gave this 
evidence. 

Wehen the witneſſes came to be examined apart, 
there Was ſuch an ag reenient in their informations, 


: ; ö 0 1 15 % 
hat the truth of the charge was no longer to bd 


( Hubted. It was occurred to Herod, that Awuttipater's 
withdrawingro Rome, and Pheroras's procuring his 
own banithment, were only contrivances to get out 
of the way: tor they had often been heard to lay, 
that, atter the taking off Alexander and Ariſto— 
bulus, they mull prepare tor their turns; ſince, trom 
the execrable murder of his own wife and children, 
they had no ground to expect to fare better; and the 
only tence againſt luch a moniter of barbarity was 
to UC Out Ol 1115 reach.“ 


The women depoſed further, that Antipater would 
often complain to his mother, ** that he had already 
rey hairs on his head; that his father grew 
« younger every day; that perhaps he might die be- 
fore Ic Cane LO COvern; that, in Cale ot the death 
of Herod, the enjoyment of the ſucceſſion would 
be but tranſitory, as thoſe heads of Hydra, the 
tons of Alexander and Arifltobulus, were ſhooting 
up; that he was deprived, by his father, of the 
hope of being lucceeded by his children, as He- 
rod, the lon of Mariamne, was appointed to {uc- 
cd him; that, in this point, Herod was plainly 
diſtracted, to think that his teſtament ſhould take 
lace therein, as he would take care that none of 
nie poiterity ſhould remain, being, of all parents, 
* molt averſe to his children, and more lo, if pot- 
© lible, to his brother, as appeared from his giving 
him an hundred talents to hold no intercourte with 
* Eicroras; that, however, though they could ex- 
* pect nothing but inhumanity and barbarity from 
uch a monſter, if they had but the hearts and 
hands of men, they might aſſert their rights and 
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Mbertics another way.“ 
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o this confeſſion it was added, that Pheroras 
hu tome thoughts of flying with them to Petra. 
| te dil overy was clear upon the whole; but the 
3 corroborating circumilance to Ierod was that 
v the hundred talents, for he had only mentioned 
that particular to Antipater. He firſt vented his 
Me againſt Doris, his mother; took from her all her 
jewels and trinkets, which he had purchaſed tor her 


at an immenie charge, and then ejected her from the 
palace. After this he cauſed the women of Phe- 


. of 


roras to be tortured to death; though he trembled 


all the while, and was diſtracted between fears and 


ſcalouſics: nay, he was fo rigid in inflicting puniſh- 
ments, that he put the innocent to the torture 


Without diſtinction, leſt any of the guilty ſhould 
CiCane, 


Ihe next that paſſed examination was Antipater, 
mne damarian, and iteward to Antipater, the king's 
40h. It appeared, upon putting him to the torture, 

t Antipater ſent for poiſon into Egypt, by Anti- 

115, his friend, with a deſign upon the king's life, 
ich he received from Theudim, the uncle of An- 

varer, and, upon his order, delivered it to Pheroras, 
no had taken upon him to execute the deſign while 
as at Rome, and, from diſtance of ſituation, 
ireed from ſuſpicion; and that he committed the 
care ot the poiſon to his wite. 


18 (ent for the widow of Pheroras, and com- 
Hs edher, withoutdelay, toſhew him the lecret ſhe 
ach received, She went out, on a pretence to fetch 


it, but caſt herſelf headlong from the top of the 
No. 30, 


| 
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houſe, to prevent both the torture and the diſcovery. 
But Divine Providence would not ſuffer Antipater 
to elcape thus, for her fall was not mortal. She was 
taken up, and carried to the king, who, as 100N as 
the recovered hericlt, demanded of her to tell him 
the cauſe of io deſperate an act, aſſuring her, upon 
his oath, that if ſhe ſpoke the truth, ſhe ſhould have 
no farther puniſhment ; but it ſhe deviated from 
that, ſhe ſhould die upon the rack, without being 
allowed the rites ot a tuneral. 


By this time ſhe recovered her ſenſes, and thus 
rapturoully cxprefled hericlt : 


Am I to keep lecrets now Pheroras is dead and 

gone, in tavour of Antipater, that has been the 
deſtruction of us all? Great prince! Give me the 
hearing, and I call that God, who cannot be de- 

ceived, to bear witneſs to the truth ot what I ſay. 

\\ hen you were upon a vilit to Pheroras in his 
icknels, and weeping over him, my huſband called 

me to him. See, my dear wite, lays he, how Pheroras's 
much I have been miſtaken in my opinion of declaration 
my brother's K indneſs to me; for, in plain terms, d contet- 
I hated him, and meditated the death of this each. 
man, that ſhewed lo generous a pity tor me in 

niy dilirels, (though yet among the living ;) but 

[ have the juſt reward ot my iniquity. Fetch me 
immediately the remainder of the poiſon that An- 

tipater gave you to keep, and burn it betore my 

tace; clic 1 thall carry the vengeance of a trou- 

bled conteience into the other world. I brought 

it as I was bid, and threw the greater part of the 

© poiſon into the fire betore his cyes: the reſt I re- 

* icrved tor a time of necd.” 


cY 


With thele words ſhe produced a box, containing 
a little ot the poiton. The brother and mother ot 
Antiphilus were then put to the quellion, and their 
intormation was, that Antiphilus brought that box 
out of 1,gypt, and that he received the poiſon from 
a brother of his at Alexandrion, that practiſed 
phylc. It was now evident that Mariamne, the 
daughter of the high-prieſt, was concerned in the 
plot, as appeared trom her brothers upon the quel- 
tion. But Herod puniſhed the mother in the ſon, 
tor he {truck her ſon Herod out of his will, in which 
he had formerly declared him his ſucceſſor. 


HAP. XX. 


Antipater convicted by Bathyllus. Perfidy and villainy 
of Antipater. Ile is ordered to prepare ſor his trial. 
The court meets, and witneſſes are produced. A 
plauſible diſcourſe of Herod to Varus. Nicolaus en- 
ters upon the proofs. Antipater's defence. Nicolaus 
very ſevere upon him. The evidences of the poiſon 
produced in order. Autipater in a plot with Acme 
againſt Salome. A reſolution taken to put Antipater 
to death; but the indiſpaſition of 1 lerod prevents the 
execution. Herod eraſes Aulipater from his will, 
appoints Antipas to the ſucceſſion, and ſettles his 


legacies. 


HE laſt and convictive evidence was Bathyl- .,,... 
lus, one of Antipater's freemen, who was juſt 9euc+ of Bas 

returned from Rome, and brought with him the yes 
poilon of an aſp, and other ſerpents, for Pheroras 
and his wife to compleat the work, it other attempts 
ſhould fail. He brought allo, as an addition to An- 
tipater's devices againſt his father, ſeveral letters, 
which he had written to the prejudice of his brothers 
Archelaus and Philip, though they were princes of 
moit gencrous diſpoſitions. 


—  ; 
— > - 


Archelaus and Philip were at that time at Rome, 
purſuing their ſtudies. "They were youths of promi- A®tipater's 
ſing genius, and conſequently ſuch objects of envy 2 5 
to Antipater, that he entertained no hopes of gain- his brothers 
ing his point, unlets he could get them removed. 

To this end he torged letters againſt them, in the 
names of ſeveral of his friends at Rome. Some of 
1 1 them 
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them inſinuated the irreverent manner in which 
they had treated their father, openly bewailing the 
deaths of Alexander and Ariitobulus, and diſcover- 
ing much reluctance at their being recalled, a cir- 
cumſtance that gave Antipater more diſquiet than 
all the reſt. Antipater, indecd, was in a practice of 
forgery and ſecret intelligence even before he lc:t 
Judæa, and procured letters from Rome to Herod 
upon the ſame ſubject, while he himſelf, to evade 
ſuſpicion, applied himlelt to his tather as a kind of 
advocate for his brothers, alledging that ſome of 
the charges contained in the letters were falſe, and 
others only the effects of youthtul _ The 1n- 
telligence he obtained to circumvent his brothers 
was attended with great expence; to compenlate 
which, he purchaſed a variety of rich apparel, tur- 
niture, gold and ſilver plate, and ſeveral other cu- 
rioſities of great value, to the amount of two hun- 
dred talents, which he placed to the account of the 
ſuit they had with Syllæus, to diſguiſe the ſuborna- 
tions. 


But, notwithſtanding theſe artful practices, the 
whole country rang with the parricide, and all wit- 
neſſes and letters concurred to prove repeated de- 
ſigns upon the lives of the brothers; yet not one 
that came to Rome took any notice of the prelent 
ſtate of Hero's family, though ſeven months had 
intervened between his conviction and his return. 
Indeed, he was an object of univerſal deteſtation; ſo 
that their ſilence might arile from a deſire of ſeeing 
jullice executed upon lo many horrid murders. He 
then wrote from Rome, informing Herod that he 
was upon the return, atter having been molt ho- 
nourably diſmiſſed by Cælar. 


The king, being deſirous of ſecuring this plotter, 
in order to divert him from any precaution, diſſem- 
bled his anger in his epiltle to him, and, in a tamiliar 
ityle, deſired him to be with him as loon as pol- 
ſible; upon which condition he would lay aſide the 
complaints he had againſt his mother; for Antipa- 
ter knew ſhe had been ejected from the palace. 
The firſt news he had of the death of Pheroras was 
by a letter he received at Tarentum, which very 
much affected him. Some looked upon his lamen- 
tation as the reſult of the teelings of nature; but 
others, with much greater reaſon, imputed it not to 
his tenderneſs tor Pheroras, but his concern for the 
lols of ſo neceſſary an inſtrument for the execution 
of his plot. He was allo under ſome apprehenſion 
ot hong detected. However, upon his receiving the 
king's letter when he came into Cilicia, he purſued 
his journey with all expedition. At his coming to 
Celendris, he had a kind of foreboding of his mo- 
ther's {tate and condition. The moſt cautious of 
his friends adviſed him not to go raſhly to his father, 
till he had learned the cauſe of his mother's eject- 
ment, leſt he ſhould be involved in the calumnies 
that had been caſt upon her. But thoſe who were 
lels conſiderate, and preferred the ſight of their 
native country to his 1ntereit, perſuaded him to 
haſten his return, leſt delay ſhould raiſe ſuſpicion, 
and ſuggeſt matter for his enemies to work upon. 
For if any thing ſhould be moved againlt him, he 
could not clear himiclt in his abſence ; bur if pre- 
lent, they would be more circumſpect in their pro- 
ceedings. They added, it would be abſurd to de- 
prive himlelt of a kingdom from uncertain ſuſpi— 
cion: ſo that, from thele ſpecious repreſentations, 
Antipater ſeems to have been actuated by the tata- 
lity of an impulſe to proſecute his voyage to Sebaſte, 
a port of Celarea. 


Upon his arrival, to his great ſurprize, he found 
himſelf univerlally thunned. ile was, indeed, as much 
deteſted there as upon his former viſit, but the people 
were not lo much at liberty to ſhew their averſion. 
Some were teartul of incurring the diſpleaſure of 
the king; for the country was filled bar rumours 
concerning Antipater, and himſelf was the only per- 
ton that was ignorant of them. Never was man diſ— 
miſſed more magnificently when he ſet out upon his 
voyage to Rome, or treated with more ignominy 
and contempt upon his return, than was Antipater. 
He ſuſpected the broils that prevailed in Herod's fa- 
mily, but concealed his apprehenſions as much as 
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poſſible, and aſſumed a chearful countenance tg 
veil a perplexed mind. There was no pollibility of 
eſcaping, nor had he any view of extricatino him 
ſelt from the difficulties with which he was encom. 
paſſed. Nor could he obtain any certain intelli. 
gence of the affairs of the royal family from the 
menaces the king had iſſued; ſo that he had ſome 
intervals of hope, either that thipgs were not dif. 
covered, or that, in cale of extremity, he might 
bring himſelf off by confidence and impoſture 
the only means upon which he relied. : 


Encouraged by theſe hopes, he advanced to the 
palace without his train; tor they had been con. 
temptuouſly repulled at the firſt gate. It ſo hap- 
pened that Varus, the governor of Syria, was then 
preſent. Antipater, at his entrance, with his uſual !!- 
effrontery, approached his father with a dutitul fa.“ 
lutation; but Herod rejected his embraces, exclaim. . 
ing againſt his preſumption as a parricide, and de. 
nouncing a curſe upon him, till he had cleared him. 
lelt of the crimes alledged to his charge. He allo 
aſſured him he ſhould be judged by Varus, who 
would pals ſentence according to bis demerit ; and 
then ordered him to depart, and prepare tor his de- 
tence the next day, that being all the time allowed 
him. Antipater was ſo confounded, that, without 
reply, he took his departure. He was atterwards 
viſited by his wife and mother, who informed him 
ot the evidence they had procured to ſubſtantiate the 4: 
charge, which induced him to reflect on the mott f. 
effectual means of defence. a 


Upon the following day Herod ſummoned a 
court compoled of his kindred and friends; ordered 
the friends of Antipater to attend alto; and, toge- 
ther with Varus, aſcended the bench. He cauſcd all 
the witnetles to be brought in, among whom were 
certain domeſtic ſervants of Doris, who had brought 
letters from the mother tothe lon, purporting, ** that, 
ſince every thing had been diſcovered by Herod, he 
ſhould be cautious of coming ncar him, unleſs he 
could prevail upon Cæſar to afford him his protec- 
tion.” When the witneſſes were introduced, Anti- 
pater entered the court, and throw ing himſelf at au 
his father's feet, ſupplicated the grant ot an impar-— 
tial hearing, without prejudging his cauſe; as, in 
that cale, he entertained not a doubt of demonltra- 
ting his innocence. it's 


Herod vehemently enjoined him to hold his peace, 
and then thus addreſſed himſelf to Varus. 


and, 1 
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* do certainly know that you, Varus, or any ne 
Other unbiaſſed judge, will be fully ſatisfied that? 
„ Antipater deſerves to die: but I am afraid, inthe © 
© mean time, of the opinion you may conceive ot 
my invidious fortune, as if this calamity had 
< ;ultly befallen me for being the father of ſuch 1 
«children. I have ſome right, however, to your hu- * 
* manity and compaſſion, for having been ſo in- « prad 
dulgent a father to ſuch profligate wretches, AS « Why 
for the young princes that are gone, I deſigned thou 
them for the government, and trained them ub „ 
* at Rome, in the court and favour of Cæfar, che * afr⸗ 
te better to prepare them for the exerciſe of royal Feds 
** dignity: and none, at laſt, were ſo great Enemies cal! 
<* to my peace and ſafety, as thoſe that I had raile «od an 
© even to be the envy of princes. Antipater made « Gone 
his profit of their ruin; for he found his account « cortai 
in it, as a ſecurity to himſelf in the ſucceſſion. of br 
* What is now the requital this monſter deſigns me 
for all theſe tokens of favour, but the entering 
into a practice againſt my life? J was likely 5 
live too long, he thought: nay, I had lived — 
long already; that was his grievance. The 4 
alone would not content him, it ſeems, unlels 5 
e made his way to it through the blood of his 
ther. And in this truly he ſeemed to have * 
colour of reaſon, for my bringing him bac "Jan 
court out of a private condition, to the excluno, 
of the ſons I had by the queen, in declaring h. 
* my ſucceſſor. nem 

1 am con- „ us; 


* To confeſs myſelf to you, Varus ole „Nome 
vinced of my error. I did not do well to Prov”. prince 


in- 
* my ſons, by cutting off the ſucceſſion, to . 
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jury, in favour of Antipater : for what did [ ever 
« 49 tor them comparable to what I did tor him! 
« He had a very great part of the adminiſtration 
« jertled upon him during the continuance ot my 
« lite, and the ſucceſſion after my death; and, befide 
Other gratifications, a leparate revenue of nity 
« talents, and his expences every where upon my 
« charge: three hundred talents upon his voyage to 
« Rome: and himſelt the only perion of my-whole 
family that I recommended to Cæſar as my pre- 
« (orver. Take them altogether, they had not halt 
the wickednels in them of Antipater : the proots 
acainſt them were infinitely ſhort of what I have 
Ant him; and yet this daring wretch has the 
tace th plead innocent, and does not deſpair, | 
perceive, of bailing the truth by impoſture. Va- 
rus, look to yourlelr; tor he will tel! his tale well: 
but I know the monlter through all his diſguiſes. 


« This is the man that was ſo earneſt with me, in 
time palt, to have a care of Alexander, and how 
* L expoſed my perion. How often would he come 
Into my bed-chamber, and ſcarch about, tor tear 
* of treachery! This man was my guardian, and 
my fecuritv, while I flept; iny comforter in my 
mourning tor the dead brothers; and one that 
would undertake tor the duty ot thoſe that were 
* living: my champion, in line, and my guard. 
When i call ro mind, and conſider the addrels 
and hypocrily of this man, how arttully he laid 
his ſnares, and covered his de{igns, I can hardly 
think mytelf alive at this day, or how 1t was 
poſſible tor me to efcape the danger. But fince 
my tate willed it lo, and that my greateſt ene- 
mies are to be thote of my own family, and thote 
| have been the kindeſt to, I ſhall only deplore 
the hardſhip of my inevitable deſtiny, and Keep 
my lorrows to myſelf; but with this reſolution, 
that not one man comes off that ſhall be tound 
* onilty of thirſting atter my blood, though the 
whole houle ſhould tall in the condeinnation.” 


Herod, being then interrupted by the contuſion 
of his mind, directed Nicolaus, one of his countel, 
to produce the evidence againſt Antipater, who 
being proſtrate before the king, raiſed his head, 
and, in an exclamatory tone, thus procecdet : 


* You have had the goodneſs, Sire, to plead my 
* cauſe: tor how can I be a parricide, and yet re- 
corded by yourlelt tor your prelerver ? It my 
* piety be only impoſture and pretence, as you are 
* pleated to ſay it is, how came I to be ſo cratty in 
one Cale, and ſo ignorant in another, as not to 
underſtand, that, though men may be impoſed up- 
on, yet the all- ſearching and all- ſeeing eye of God, 
that knows our hearts, will not ſuffer fo great a 
 wickednels to pals unpuniſhed ? God's vengeance 
* overto9k my brothers becaule of their undutitul- 
' neſs to you. But what temptation had I now to 
practiſe upon your lite? "The hope ot a kingdom ? 
Why, J did reign in fact already. Was it that! 
thought you hated me? That was impoſſible, af- 
7 ter {0 many demonſtrations to the contrary. Was 
n | atraid of you? When, quite on the other hand, 
f others ſtood in awe of me, in conſideration of the 
= zeal 1 had ior your ſafety. Or was it that I want- 
ech any thing? So far from it, that all my profu- 
' lions were ſupplied out of your treaſure. So that 
„ certainly J muſt be the worſt even of men and 
. ©! brures, to be wanting in good offices towards 
10 kind a father; being a perſon that you your- 
elf, as vou ſay, received into your favour, pre- 
a erted before ſo many of your other ſons, and 
hon you declared king while you yourſelf were 
4 Net living; beſide other benefits in proportion, 
to make me the envy of other men. 


„ Wretch that I am! that this fatal journey 
 nould afford ſo much time and matter for envy 
« aud treachery to work upon. But it was, Sire, 
Tor the ſervice of yourſelf, and of your affairs, 
« at 1 undertook this voyage; and to keep Syl- 
« us trom putting affronts upon your old age. 
, Nome is witneſs to my loyalty; and fo is the 
rIINCE Of Rome, and of the world, Cæſar him- 
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{* ſelf, that has ſo often celebrated me for my re- 
verence tomy father. Be pleaſed, I beleech * 
© to receive thele letters, that have more truth in 
them than all the forgeries that have been trump- 
ed up againlt me: thele letters are my juſtifica- 
„tion, and the intallible arguments of a ſincere 
« affection for you. You may remember, Sire, how 
* unwillingly 1 took that journey, to lay mylelt at 

the mercy ot all the enemies len behind me. It 
* was your command, Sire, that ruined me, how 
© unwillingly toever, in torcing me to give my ad- 
* verlarics time for concerting their malice againſt 
me. 


* If I had been a parricide, divine juſtice, either 
„ hy lea or land, would have found me out. But 
* 1 ſhall not lay the ſtrels of my innocence upon 
that argument, for | know very well that you 
have condemned me in your heart already. All 
that I beg, even in this Hate, is only that I may 
not luffer upon the credit of proots extorted by 
* torment ; but let me rather be pur to the t teſt, ei- 
ther of fire, lcrews, or what other inſtruments 
ot cruelty you {hall think tit, without any mercy 
to a miſerable carcate. Hor if I am a parricide, 
no pain can be too much tor me.” 
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Theſe words were attended with ſuch energy and 
pathos as to excite the commileration of the whole 
court, and ot Varus in particular. IIcrod alone 
remained unaſſected, trom a conlcioutneis of the 
clearnels of the evidence, and the conlummate hy- 
pocrily and tallacy of Antipater. 


Nicolaus then, at the king's command, having die; 
premied many intances of the cratt ot the culj1;t, 
and thereby obviatcd the eflects ot the commiſcra— 
tion he had excited in the minds of the auditors, 
exhibited a long catalogue of charges againſt him; 
alcribing; to him all the miſchiets ot the kingdom, 
and c{pectally the murders of his brethren, whom 
lic demonttrated to have periſhed by the calumnies 
he railed againſt them. He oblerved, that he had 
laid plots againſt the ſurvivors as ſtanding in the 
way ot his preterment ; and commented on the toll 
ot tuppoling that he, who prepared poilon for his 
lather, would 1pare the lives of his brethren. He 
then procceded ro convict him of the attempt to 
poilon Herod, recapitulated the leveral diſcoveries 
that had been made, produced the evidences, and 
repreſented Antipater as principally acceſſary to the 
crime of Pheroras, the corruption of the court, and, 
indeed, all the calamities that had lately befallen the 
kingdom : nor did he conclude without expatiating 
largely on the ſeveral accuſations. 


reprefents 
his crimes 
in the moſt 
exngycrated 


light, 


Varus then called upon Antipater to produce what 
he had to offer to clear himſelf from the accuſations 
laid againſt him. After ſome paule he briefly laid, 
God is my witneſs that I am entirely innocent.” 
Varus then called for the poiſon, and cauted it to amiparer 
be adminiſtered to a condemned malefactor, who, is convicted 
having drank it, inſtantly expired. He then, after 54 put in 
ſome private diſcourſe with Herod, tranſmitted the 
proceedings of the court to Cæſar, and the next day 
took his departure. The king commanded Anti- 
pater to be bound, and ſent the emperor an account 
of his proceedings. 


He was charged after this with a treacherous de- 
ſign upon Salome; for a ſervant of Antiphilus 3 
brought letters from Rome, from a female attendant ag 
of the empreſs Julia, whole name was Acme. By Salome 
her a meſſage was lent to the king, that ſhe had 
found a letter, written by Salome, amongſt Julia's 
papers, and ſent it him privately from a motive of 
good-will. This letter contained the bittereſt invec- 
tives againſt the king. They were forged by Anti- 
pater, who had bribed Acme, and employed her as 
an initrument to convey them to Herod. This was 
rendered evident from Acme's letter to Antipater, 
which ran thus: © have written to your father 
according to your direction, and diſpatched the 
© letter. I am perſuaded the king will not ſpare 
& his ſiſter atter reading it. I] have executed the 
„ buſineſs; do you look to the performance of your 
* promile.” | 

I Upon 
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Y Upon the detection of this plot againſt the life of || forty of the molt active, and brought them Er gn. ok I. 
7 Salome, Herod was greatly alarmed, to reflect how the king, who demanded of them it they ha Th ail 
15 narrowly his ſiſter had eſcaped the traitor's tnare; || ſo inſolent as to demoliſh the golden eagle "Wh. 8 N 
* nor could he avoid ſuſpecting that Alexander was || they replied in the affirmative, and he IMterroated 1 = 
ot 1 taken off by a ſimilar impoſture. He therefore || at whole command they had done it ? they refs. 2 
1 . formed a peremptory relolution ot bringing him to || at the command of the laws ot their country - 100 2 
# vents the juſtice tor all his crimes, domeſtic and national, but || when he further aſked them-how they could be © po 
4 133 was diverted from the execution of it by a levere || chearful, as they mutt ſhortly die? they returned Gead 
if hum. . diſtemper. He tranſmitted, however, a detail to || for anſwer, becaule they were affured of a better ed with 
| Cæſar of Achme's part in the intrigue, and the || life after death. apa him: b 
Exclulzs treacherous practices againſt Salome. He ſent allo This + | requeſt. 
7 him from for his teſtament, altered it, appointed Antipas to * us incenled the King to ſuch a degree, that, who, u 
4 wc tuccel= the ſucceſſion in lieu of Antipater, but omitted Ar- r e e eee „ebtcachech „ ecxclam, 
A ; chelaus and Philip, through former ſuggeſtions of || tem un molt opprobrious terms, for having at— *- difpatcl 
. abe aft that execrable miſcreant. He bequeathed to Cæſar, 3 n government under colour * of Hyr 
1 toment. belides other preſents, a thouſand talents, and to the 101 * declared, as they had behaved ther. more, 
1 empreſs, her children, friends, and treemen, about =o 4 abandoned wretches, as Ucn they hand and con 
þ five hundred more, with lands and conſiderable || undergo an exemplary puniſhment. "The jp | +, Hero 
1 bounties to others. He alſo teſtified his regard for || PPP! this, apprehending that the leverity might be thirty-te 
9 his ſiſter Salome by many valuable bequeſts. This = * extended, preferred their requelt to the king, thirty. le 
by was the purport ot his laſt will and teſtament. that he would content himfelt with juſtice upon the 121 
« ringleaders and the priſoners, and ſhew mercy to the 1 
. reſt, Herod was at length prevailed upon, and cr- .. | = ol 
4 Ar i. dered thoſe that came down by che ropes, and the 1 3 
7 two heads of the faction, to be burnt alive; and!“ ogg 
0 Terod lapſes into bodily and mental calamities. A tu- thole that were taken together, to be delivered up to 1 
bat ave 5 . 1 the proper officers, in order to be put to death, | Before 
A mull raiſed concerning the golden eagle, which is de- Se 2 rn 
4 Atreyed by the multitude. The guards overcome the zy this time the king's diſtemper ſeized upon his! 1 milled th 
f rabble. The rinzleaders are put to death. ered 3 | Pg e e. Katzen uch; * ſlain by 
' : 482 lever, Oi Crabieitching, drop 1 Drete 
N labours under a complication of diſorders. Attenipts | ſical tumours about his cet, an WN he ons 
7 violence on himſelf. Inſtance of his cruelty in the in- abdomen, a putretaction that cauſed worms, con. of the ki 
0 mediate VET) of teath. Antipater diſpatched by the traction ot the Nerves, and convullions in general. ing allen 
king*s guards. Archelans declared ſucceſſor inſtead It was the * ay” of thoſe who Pretended to di. 
1 TM vination, that thele calamitics were inflicted upon 
\ of Anlipas. Death of Herod. Salome and Alexas him as a judgment for his ricorovs proceeding to. 
h prevent the execution of his cruel erder. Archelaus || wards the rabbics. But, notwithitanding the con;- 
| accedes ts the throne amidſt the acclamaticns of the n 62 his 3 Re I ec under 
3 3 which he labouted, he was ſtill fo deſirous of lie, 
. people. The funeral ſolemnity. that, in this very = remity, he ſovght for new reme- 
: Herod's "TEROD's diſtemper became more and more ſe- d:es, and cheriſhed tome hopes of his recovery. Ie 
F een t vere, through the bodily decay of advanced || crolicd the Jordan, and tried the warm baths 0 
ears, and the eflects of a dilordered mind. His ca- Callirrhoe, which run into the lake Atphaltites, 4 
þ amities were not a little aggravated by the con- || water not only medicinal, bur gratctul to the take, 
4 ſideration of Antipater's being {till alive, whom || Here the phy licians advilted him to bathe his whole 
| he determined to bring to condign puniſhment inthe || body in warm oil; but upon his being let down to 
molt public manner, as toon as the tate of his health || the _veſlc!, his eyes and ſenſes failed him together, 
would permit. This latt fit was fo alarming, that his attenvants 
. \ N . „ aden ar the 
Judas and Theſe calamities were followed by a popular ſe— SCARY APY N _ 1 bp m_ lee ws = 
4 —_— za which was headed by Judas, the fon of Se- || putcf'; Bur At iength, when he found there en 
4 move ſedi. Uition, * y Judas, on of Se hope, he ordered the ſoldiers fiity drachmæ a min; 
| tion on oc= phoreus, and Matthias, the fon of Margalus, WO || and left money to a great amount, to be divided 
| caſion of ſophiſts, famous tor their {kill in the laws, and con- amonglt his ogyernore : XA 
| the golden f. : Be So git his governors and friends. 
1 4 lequently highly revered by the people. "They had ” : 
” many diſciples, and were attended at their expo- When he came back to Jericho, and found!“ 
ſitions by numerous audiences. When theſe rab- |] caſe deſperate, he ſeemed to {ct death at de fiance, U. 
bies were informed of the king's languiſhing con- || a retolution the molt dreadful that ever entered the 
dition, they intimate to their friends, that the pre- heart of man. He ſent an order throughout Juana 
| lent would be a convenient opportunity for vindi- || tor ſeizing all the nobility, and ſhutting them up !n 
. cating, the honour of God, in the demolition of all the circus, called alto the hippodrome, or horle- 
works erected in oppolition to his facred laws: and || courte. He then called for Salome, his ſiſter, and 
„ oblerved further, that the ſetting up of images in || Alexas, her huſband, and gave them this charge: 
| the temple, or the likeneis of any hving creature, || ** I know that the Jews will celebrate my death b. 
* was ablolutely forbidden. It was evident that they || a feſtival; but I ſhall take care not to Want 
5 alluded to the golden eagle, which! lerod had cauſed || ** mourners, or the ſplendid pomp of funeral 0. 
| to be fixed over the great gate of the temple. The || © lemnities, provided you will but follow my di 
3 multitude therefore came to a relolution to pull it || © rections. "Beit your care then, the moment | ex; 
| down, as the moit gturious hazard they could run || © pire, to ſend ſoldiers toencompals the circus, a 
in ſupport of the laws of thetr country, even if they || © {lay all thoſe who are there in cuſtody. This will 
| ſhould die in the attempt. It was repreſented to be an infallible means of making the whole pro- 
N them, that, ſhould they do this, it would be follow- || © vince of Judza, and every particular family int, 
6 with everlaltin® ave ae 3 3 honour; || ©* true mourners for my death.” 
while the mean iprrited, and thole who were regard- ; 2 K 
lets of a future ſtate, would prefer death in their Herod had no looner given theſe orders, than I's 
beds by a diſcale, than to tall a ſacrifice to religion deputies brought him letters of information 1 
and virtue. Rome, that Acme was put to death at Clar 5 4 
88 Fi f mand, and that Antipater was under ſentence qt go 
neee While this popular enthuſiaſm was ſpreading, a demnation; but it was added, that, it Herod cnolc 
ttroyed, report prevailed that the King was at the point of || to mitigate the puniſhment, and baniſh him, he bad 
death, which emboldening the multitude, they the emperor's permiſſion. This complacent meiiu=* 1 
1 mounted the temple at noon-day, and letting them- || procured him tome little relief; but ſoon relapiinss 
{elves down with ropes and axes, demolithed the as he was at that time afflicted with a convullive = 
golden eagle in the preſence of a numerous congre- || cough, he had {ume thought of Jaying violent bands 
gation of ipectators. Phe commanding officer of on himſelf, and, to that end, called tor an apple and 
the guards no one had notice of this outrage, than [|| a knife, as if he had been about to cut and pwr 4 
he tell in among them with a party, ſeized about | Having looked around him with an eye 0! cautions 
he 
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he raiſed his hand with the point towards his breaſt, 


which being perceived by his nephew Achiab, he 
wreited the knite out of his hand, and prevented 
the teemingly intended mitchiet. 


Upon this a rumour was pread that the king was 
dead; of which Antipareravailing himſelt, tainper- 
ed with his keepers, for a lum ot money, to releale 
him: but the principal officer not only rejected Is 
requeſt, but gave inſtant notice of it tothe King, 
who, upon hearing it, burſt out into a vehement 
exclamation, and ordered his guards immediately to 
duſpatch him, and lee his body depolited in the cattle 
ot Hyrcanion. He then altered his teſtament once 
more, declared Archelaus, his eldeſt ton, lucceſſor, 
and conitituted Antipas a tetrarch. 


Herod died five days after his ſon, having reigned 
thirty-tour years trom the death of Antigonus, and 
thirty -leven ſince he was declared King by the Ro— 
mans. He was tortunate in every other reſpect but 
that of his family ; being advanced to the throne 
from a private ſtation, which he maintained a ſeries 
ot years, and was at length ſucceeded by one ot his 
lons. 


Before the ſoldiers knew of the king's death, Sa- 
" lome and her huſband went to the circus, and dif- 
milled thoſe who were confined there, in order to be 
lain by the king's command. They did this upon 
4 pretence that Herod had changed his mind; bor 
as hon as they were releated, proclamation was made 
ot the king's death. The 83 and populace be- 
ing aſſembled at the amphitheatre of Jericho, Pto- 
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lemy, the keeper of the royal ſignet, made a ſpeech 
in honour ot the deccaſed, whom he mentioned as a 
tortunate prince, condoling with them, at the late 
time, tor ſo ſenſible a lots. He then read the epiitle 
which had been lett for the loldiers, and contained 
an carnelt recommendation of his tuccetlor to their 
loyalty and allegiance. After this he read the will; 
by which Philip was to inherit Trachon and the ad- 


jacent country, Antipas was made retrarch, and Ar- 


chelaus appointed to lucceed to the throne. Ie lett 
orders tor the delivery ot his ring to C:iar, who 
was to be intormed or cvery tranlaction; as the 
whole was to be confirmed by the emperor's ſole 
authority and direction. 


This was followed with joytul congratulations to 
Archelaus upon his acceſlion to the throne, both 
trom the loldiers and populace. Preparations were 
then made tor the tuneral ot Herod, tor which nei— 
ther care or colt was wanting, to render it as pom- 
pous as poſſible. The bier was covered with an em- 
broidery of gold and jewels, and an intermixture of 
purple. The corple was placed upon a purple bed 
ot various contexture, a diadem was put on the 
head, with a golden crown about it, and a ſcepcre 
fixed in the right hand. Next the bier were the de- 
cealed king's fon and kindred. "The guards, 'T hra- 
clan troops, Germans and Gauls, marched at the 
head ot the lolemnity, as in form and order of battle. 
To cloſe the proceſſion, hve hundred officers, do- 
meſtics and frecmen, brought up the train. The body 
was carried two hundred turlongs to Herodion, 
where it was interred according to mandate. 


End of the FIRST Book of the WARS. 
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Illis adurcis. 


ing. His gracious declaration in favour of the peo- 
ple They are clamorous on the ſubjett of grievances. 
Raiſe a tumult on account of thoſe who had been put 
to death for the demolition of the golden eagle. The 
multitude overcome the guards, but are afterwards 
routed by the whole army. Three thouſand Jews are 
Alain. Archelaus goes to Rome, leaving the adminiſ- 
tration to Philip in his abſence. Sabinus advances to 
Ceſarea in his way to Juda. Varus puts a ſtop to 
his jaurney. Sabinus goes to Jeruſalem, and demands 
Poſſeſſion of ſome caſtles and treaſure. Meets with a 
formal refuſal from the officers. Antipas goes to 
Rowe, ana prefers his claim to the ſucceſſion. Sabi- 
nus and Salome exhibit a charge againſt Archelaus. 
Hrs defence. Ceſar attends to the reſpective allega- 
tions of the parties, and proceeds to trial. Anti- 
pater, the ſon of Salome, opens the cauſe againſt Ar- 
chelaus. Nicolaus pleads for the defendant. Archelaus 
gractouſly received by Ceſar. The court adjourned, 
HE neceſſity Archelaus was under of go- 
ing to Rome proved the occaſion of new 
dilturbances. After a public mourning for 
his father ſeven days, and he had given a 
very expenlive feaſt to the multitude, (a cuſtom 
rumous to many of the Jews, who cannot diſpenſe 
with it,) he arrayed himſelf in white, and went up 
tothe temple, where the people accoſted him with the 
loudeſt congratulatory acclamations. He returned 
the compliment, trom a throne of ſtate, in a manner 
becoming the dignity of his character. Having re- 
turned them thanks tor the zeal they had ſhewn in 
the tuneral of his father, and the royal honours they 
had paid to himſelf as to an anointed king, he 00. 
lerved withal, “ that he would not at preſent take 
** upon him either the authority or name of a king, 
until Cætar, the declared lord and maſter of all by 


. * T 
the teſtament of his father, ſhould confirm the 
* ſucceſi.on : that, tor this cauſc, when the arm) : 


* would ha ve ſet the crown upon his head at jc! © 
cho, he would not accept it; but that he woule, 
make abundant requitals, not to the loldiers 001, 
but the people, tor their good will tow ards hin, 
** when the 1\uperior power ſhould have given 111! 
*© comple 1 he kingdom, as it ſhould be 1's 
c mpleat title to the kingdom, 5555 
* ttudy Il N to be more complaccnt 
tudy, upon all occahons, to 
cc 


than his father.” | 

The people were highly gratified by this declara- 
tion, and preſently put him to the teſt by preterrine 
leveral petitions. The purport oi ſome vas to ave 


— 


their taxes abated, of Others to have them wholly . 


remitted, and of others for a general relcalc 0: * 
ſoners. Archelaus readily complied with the who . 
in order to ſecure their attachment, which being 
done, he ſacrificed and feaſted with his friend. 
Soon after this, however, a great multitu e, —— 
rous of innovations, aſſembled together, and 2 = 
ing the ſubject of the common mouining 1 1 N _ 
ot the king, began to murmur at the public g. 


» C7 Hole 
ances, and particularly to lament the caie of in 


. . | 2 
* hy , ing che 
who were put to death by Herod for demoliſhing tie 


K Sate 07 
golden eagle which he had placed over the Sade 


. Rt het _m 
the temple. This lamentation was expreſſed by heat 


tragcous 


ing their breaſts, rearing their hair, and outrs: 
exclamations for the loſs of ſo many pious 


4 . 2 ye 11010N and 
tuous men, who had died martyrs to th: religion 4 


. L.»a 43DON 
laws of their country. They demanded juttice ute, 
Herod's mercenaries, thoſe accurſed 1Ntrumen” | 
his cruelty, the expulſion of Hero's h. 
and the appointment of a man of mee x 
integrity to that ſacred and dignified cHcc. > 

Archelaus was highly incenſed at theſe kin 
proceedings; but reſtrained himlelt from” un 
vengeance on the ringleaders, as his JOurney ( ia 
required expedition, and immediate icverit) * | 
be productive of dilaſtrous conſequenccs. 
ing it more adviſable to have recourle de his army 
admonitions, he tent a principal officer 8 in by 
to quiet the ſeditious by perſuaſion, = Trove hm 
force, But the ringleaders of the tumult <a 

I | 
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of monarchy, and being immediately under the Ro- 
| man government, who, in cate they could not ob- 
tain their withes, preferred Antipas for their King. 
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away by ſtones from the temple, without luftering 
him to {peak a word. Archelaus ſent other oth * 
on the jame errand, but they were treated in che 
{ame manner, intomuch, that it plainly appeared, 
they wanted only numbers to commence an open | 


——— —— ee 


Antipas had great dependence on the intereſt of Sbinus de- 


Sabinus, who had already exhibited an accuſation A ag 
r . | again * rchelaus, by letters to Caeſar, and, on the 8 
ning The feaſt of unleavened bread, or the paſſover, other hand. highly commended his character. | Sa 
s being near at hand, and annually celebrated. D) lome and her adherents ſtated their charge again! 
ng abundance of ſacrifices, crowds of people retorted Archelaus, and preſented it to the emperor. Ar- 
trom all parts to the metropolis, on account ot being | chelaus then drew up the grounds of his claim, 20 


prelent at that tolemnity. Amonglt the reſt were | the leveral heads of his juilitication, which, with his 
divers of the faction of the two rabbies, ] uddas and | father's ſignet, and an accolunt ot the bequetts he 
Matthias, who came thither to lameht the death of || made him, were trantmutted to Cæſar by the hands 
thoſe two venerable martyrs, and wait an OPPOLTU- of Ptolemy. 

nity of inflaming the multitude to ſedition. 


When the emperor had duly weighed the reſpec- 
tive allegations, the greatnels of the kingdom, the 
variety ot large revenues, the numerous family of 
Herod, together with the contents of the letters of 
| Varus and Sabinus, he called a council of the Ro- 
man nobility, where Caius Car, the lon of Agrip— 

pa, and his daughter Julia, was, tor the firit time, 
| called to take his place at the bow id, and then pro- 
| 
| 


Archelaus had the prudent caution to fend a tri- | 

nel pune, with a band of toldiers, withorders to (eizethe | 
+. ringleaders if they ſhould continue retractory, as 
+ bur are the molt effectual means of obviating the danger of 
ee. a general riot. The multitude made head againtt 
this party: ſome they flew with ſtones, and dange- 
rouſly wounded the tribune, and afterwards betook 
themlelves to their facrifices as it nothing had hap- 
pened. Archelaus, finding that the riot could not be 
lupprefied without bloodſhed, turned the whole | 
army looſe upon them; the toot by way ot the city, || 
and the horte before the walls. The tormer tell tud- 
i, denly upon them as they were ſacrificing, and Killed 


ceeded to the trial. Ihe caute was opened by An- Antipater 
tipater, the lon of Salome, an advocate of great wap pong 
ability, who urged his plea agint Archelaus by wg. 
(lating, © I hat Archelaus had long, lince exereiled 

„ lovercign authority in effect, and that it was now 


. * ae 1 but matter of torm to contend about the name. 
near thice thouſand at the very altar, 1 4 \ o_— ot MM hearing, betore C:riar was nothing to him that 
dilperted and fled to the 3 e 1 og * has already retuled him fora judge. IJ hat Herod 
cauling proclamation to be made, COMMANAang amt 11 4 was no ſooner dead, but people were immediately 
people to depart to their own habitations, put an ce 


e en engaged, and luborned, to ſet the crown upon his 
end to the feſtival. 


| * head ; while he himiclt did not only fit like a 

4. This ſedition beipg quelled, Archelaus, with his || A King 1 royal ate, and upon a golden throne, but 

mother, and his three particular triends, Poplas, || acted hke one too; as in changing the order of 

oo Ptolemy, and Nicolaus, embarked for Rome, Ieav- || - the nilitia, dilpoling of charges, receiving and 

ing Philip behind him, both as viceroy and truſtee | - granting petitions, cxcrcilting the power ot lite 

tor his private affairs. Salome, with her ſons, accom- " and death in public crimes, letting his father's 

panied him, as did ſeveral of his kindred, under 1 priſoners at liberty, &c. which are all regal pri- 

pretence of aſſiſting him in the confirmation ot his pe vileges. That this perſon, that has already en— 

tucceſſion, but, in reality, to preter an accuſation grotied to himlelt the powers and enſigns of roy- 

againſt him for his breach of the laws in the viola- * alty, conung to Cefar only tor the title of it, 

tion ot the holy temple. * „ makes Auguitus but a ſnadow of a prince, and 

; . 7 n bing in name, not in effect. Farther, (ſays An- 

Upon their arrival at Ceſarea, they were met by || e tipater,) what avails all the ſolemnity of his 
Sabinus, governor of Syria, who was then going up || « 


© mourning weeds tor his dead father ? He looks 
forrowtully all day, and then fits up tealling; 
and making merry all night. What was it, at laſt, 


to Judxa, to ſecure the effects that Herod had left || 
behind him. But Vat us, at the inſtance of Arche- || «. 
laus, and mediation of Ptolemy, reſtrained Sabinus || 


* | = but the deteitation the people had tor this hypo- 

om procerding any tarther. So that, to Bratlly || „ city, that raiſed the late ſcdition? Bur the main 

\ arus, he neither demanded ry caſtles # > qv | * {trets of the charge was, yet to come, which wes 

turc to the eee ot Archelaus, and palled his * a horrible flaughter about the temple. It was a 

word that he would do nothing in the bulinels | * feſtival day; the people gathered together to wor- 

without the approbation ot Czelar, and remained || «: ſhip, and pay their devotions, and they them— 

where he was. 7 | * ſelves were made the lacritice. Their throats, in 

BY But as ſoon as Varus was gone for Antioch, and || fſhort, were cut; and luch heaps of dead bodies 
dre Archelaus tor Rome, Sabinus, upon the removal of 


piled up in the temple, as, in the moſt implacable 
and mercilels of Iorcign Wars, Was hardly ever 
heard of. Herod was jo well acquainted with the 


| 
thele obitacles, went to Jeruſalem, terized on the pa- 
lace, and tent from thence to the governors of the [| © 


caſtles, and the ofcers of the treaſury, the former || cruelty of this man's nature, that it was almoſt 
LIE: | arch #, Fer | * | | 

to deliver up to him poſſeſſion of the caſtles, and the {j © nmpoſſible for him ever to give him the leatt hope 

latter the accounts of the treaſure. But the officers, {| ** 


ter | of a crown, ſo long as he was in his right mind. 
taithtul to the truſt repoſed in them by Archelaus, 6 


| And that, alas! was the king's cale in the latter 
evaded compliance with this aniwer, ** That what || * teſtament : his mind was more out of order than 
they had in charge was rather the property of Cæſar © his body; and he did not know what he did. 
than Archelaus.” ** Beſide that, after all this, there was no inability 
- : cc op 88 / © N na ER 
8 In the mean time Antipas went to Rome alſo, in 4 " * CASTER __ 3 lay rang rage. ly 
dender to prefer his claim to the kingdom, inſiſting 3 18 5 Will; but . 1 655 1105 = _ 
upon the validity of the former teſtament, in which |! ee 10 8 Or if 2 4 1 N _—_— 1001 Per 1 „ 
the ſucceſſion was ſettled upon him. Beſides, he was 44 3 0 1 1 8 ; 55 inis ON 6 at He- 
pPronmited the intereſt of Salome, and others of their | 5 py 3 5 e deter 3 bal N rp ut ſenſes, 
F kindredthat failed with Archelaus, in the ſupport of 4 2 1 e e eee eee royal dig- 
his claim. He was accompanied by his mother and nity, oy acting agamlt the laws of the conſtitu- 
57 e Ne IT ? 1 | tion. What havock would he make now, if h 
Ptolemy, the brother of Nicolaus, an approved friend 8388 i chority-'to.cover h; br "ky 3 
ot Herod, a circumſtance of ſome weight: but | 2 ee eee ee um in his cruel- 
als chief dependence was upon Irenæus, a ſhrewd | 6 Gans Dame e 3 is OWN account, with- 1 
and ſubtle logician. Antipas, relying on the ability ren en 43} 
ot theſe advocates, totally diſregarded thoſe who |! When Antipater had thus powerfully argued the {2 
auviled him to pay fome deference to the ſeniority *|| point, and produced a great number of the kindred 
oi Archelaus, and the authority of his father in his Gi Archelaus to prove the ſeveral parts of his ac- 
ſecond teſtament, and ſeemed perfectly ſecure of the ¶ culation, he ſat down; and Nicolaus roſe in behalf of Niceus " 
KOgI0M, When they came to Rome, he was Joined the deiendant, alledging,“ That the laughter com- tor the de- * 
dy all the pretended friends of Archelaus; thoſe |j * mitted in the temple was not only of abſolute ne. {24% 1 
epecially who were deſirous of ſhaking of the yORE | * ccility, but the people that were killed were Ca. ! 4 
lar's vi 
l 
| 
bl 


—— }, 
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Fr ce ſar's enemies. He ſhewed likewiſe, that, for the || come to his ſuccour immediately, or his legion would e 
i other pretended crimes, the preſent oppoſers of be cut to pieces. He reached, however, the higheſt s 3 
4 „ Archelaus were themliclves the adviſers of them. tower of the fortreſs, that commands all the reſt, and, en. 7. 
. As to the validity of the ſecond teſtament, he ar- from the name of Herod's brother, that was ſlain by 2 d0\ 
Fl * oued, that it ought to ſtand, in regard that He- || the Parthians, is called PhalzJus, and then gave a Pet 
1 rod had, at that time, the con ſideration and reſpect ſignal to the ſoldiers of chat legion to break in upon 1] 
1 Ito refer the confirmation of it to Cæſar. Now he the enemy; tor fuch was his puſillanimity, that he lien e 
if * that had the judgment to know the right lord and || durſt not lead on the very men he was appointed to ka for. 
m 5 maſter, had certainly ſenſe enough to appoint the || command. voy led 
bs, — 5 57 
7 ** right heir. The Romans, according to order, made a vigo- ns and 
i Nicolaus having thus ſpoken conciſely, but point- . * 115. 1 e 
Acchelus edly, in vindication of Archelaus, the latter ſud- || jn Which the *. „ i | | Jews, and ts WPI 
wp graciouſly denly caſt himſelf at Cæſar's fect, who raiſed him Batra: of, el oo eee bc hl on a 
WW received by Aeli). a . e ee above, either with darts or arrows, were worlted : nou 
; Ceſar, with ſuch ſingular grace and benignity, as indicated but when once the Jews got poſſeſſion of the gal. tan 
| that he thought him worthy ot the ſucceſſion: but leries, and galled the Romans trom thence ey of lane 
no poſitive reſolution was entered into at that time. them were cut off; and the reſt were too far diſtant t [Om 
Ml This being done, Cæſar diſmiſſed the council for take the: ver though: if they had been h 0 erer 
| that day, and entered into a conſultation with his wor e Sa, 17 they had been hand to n 
| * * ; 2 hand, they would have been much too hard for them 100 
by friends reſpecting the deciſion of the caſe; whether P ; : : a pi 
ol it were fitting to conſtitute any of thoſe named in After this the Romans ſet fire to the galleries, The ev. bor) 
WM Herod's teſtaments as his ſucceſſor, or make an which, tor workmanſhip, proportion, and ornament, ** and 
4 _ participation of the principality amonglt the || were incomparable. Many of the Jews periſhed in j.. Ot t 
Fi whole family, as they were numerous, and would the flames: ſome were cut off by the enemy upon ie. Ari 
7 require agreat revenue to ſupport them with honour. their fall; others puſhed from the battlements: ſome **- und. 
K again, in deſpair, chooling rather to die by the ſword ist 
N. than by fire, laid violent hands on themſelves. Thoſe their 
ö "2 of 2 that made an attempt on the Romans trom the walls, 1 and 
0 9 1 ay at length, ern the b 
bl they were either ſlain or ſcattered. The ſoldiers «1... chel. 
5 Death of Malthace, the mother of Archelaus. Great olumdered the lacred treaſure, carrying off four — f. f 
4 uproar amongſt the Tews. Savinus inflames it. The || hundred talents, and leaving to Sabinus the re- #5: conc 
1 feaſt of Pentecoſt. The Fews draw up in form. || mainder. CIAL 
: Sabinus preſjes Varus for relief, and takes ſanttuary Ns | with 
8 in the Tower of Phaſacl. U loedy conflift between This lols of men and treaſure brought a more | 
4 the Fews and the Romans. The Romans ſet fire to powerful rein forcement of the Jews upon che Ro- 
1 the galleries of the temple, Thich makes great flaugh- mans than the other, both for valour and number. 
ter amongſt the Jews. The ſoldiers plunder the ſacred They ſummoned the palace to ſurrender, and let 
treaſure. The Fewos ſummon the palace to ſurrender, down before it, with a menace of giving no quar- f 
and ſit down before it. T hey offer Sabinus conditions, ter unlels they immediately quitted it, and oftcring Varu 
| which he refuſes. Factions and broils throughout Ju- Sabinus liberty it he would depart with his legion, 440 
{1 dea. Exploits of Judas, a notorious robber. Ambi- Fhere were many of the king's party who delerted 1 
| | tion and courage of Simon. Athronges and his four the Romans, and aſſiſted the Jews. But the molt gun 7 
wy brothers enterpriſing men. warlike body, amounting to three thouſand men of 6 700 
| Sebaſte, went over to the Romans, under the com- 4 C16 
i 7 : mand of Rufus and Gratus. The Jews ſtill prefied lea 
oo EFORE Cæſar came to any poſitive determina- || the fiege, and attempted the walls of the fortrels, TH 
3 tion as to the ſucceſſion, Malthace, the mother calling. upon Sabinus to retire, without oppoling = 
of Arche. Of Archelaus, fell into a diſtemper, and departed || himſeſt to the reſolution they had takeri of recover- th 
aus, this lite, Letters alſo at the ſame time were re- ing their liberty. Sabinus was inclined to provide 
N ceived from Varus out ot Syria, containing infor- for his ſafety, but diſtruſted the aſſurances the Jews 77 
| mation of a revolt amongſt the Jews, and of his gave him, and fuſpected their preferred lenity as a = V N 
| oing up to 8 upon Archelaus's journey to || hair laid to enſnare him. This conſideration, toge- the R 
ome, to reſtrain the incendiaries, and reſtore peace || ther with the hope of relief from Varus, induced him off, h 
and good order. When he found advice and re- || tg ſtand the ſiege and 
monſtrance ineftectual, and that the multitude were A ; | Ronin 
ſtill refractory, he quartered one of the legions Judæa was at this time involved in tumults and Seng. em 
he brought out of Sy ria in the city, and ſo returned factions, an opportunity now offering for pretenders ＋αά?me K 
to Antioch. to {tart their claim to government. A band of two fe 8 
thouſand veterans in Idumæa, who had ſerved under e Ne 
8 But when Sabinus came afterwards to Jeruſalem, Herod, had ſeveral encounters with the Xing.s intore 
vabinu3 he furniſhed them with new occaſion for tumults: || troops, and in particular with Achiab, I 3 Upon 
mults a- tor depending on the reintorcement of the troops of kintman, who often ſallied upon them out of ſtrong räbia. 
morzit th? Varus, and a band of his own domeſtics well armed, holds, but could not cope with them 1n the open Contio 
owe. and at hand, to ſubſerve the purpole of his ava- plain. mull 
rice and rapine, his delign was to get poſſeſſion ot In Sepphoris, a city of Galilee, one Judas, the ſon live, 1 
the caſtles and Herod's trealures by force, and me- gf Hezekias. leader of the band that was taken by . altere 
nace upon the governors and officers who had them || prog, aflembled a conſiderable party, forced the te tered. 
3 8 . * IS I fr the * ot * King's magazines, and arming himſelf and compa- and m 
of Pente- tieth day, ſo called from the term of the revolu- iſ 5 f defiance, 
cod. tions, Ho {even times leven days after the pals- 3 toner EH ſet oppolition at Vai 
over; ſo that the people aſſembled in great num- 1 5 : ; Sama; 
bers, not trom a religious motive, but diſcontent In Perea alſo, on the other ſide of the river, Sl. inhal 
with the preſent ſituation of affairs. They repaired || mon, one of the late king's domeſtics, relying on the He en 
to Jerulalem from Galilee, Idumæa, Jericho, and {ymmetry, agility, and ſtrength of his perſon, places lemy, 
the country beyond Jordan, with the inhabitants of a crown. upon his head, and, aſſiſted by a band ot he was 
Jud:xa, who, tor number and courage, ſurpaſſed all robbers he had collected, burnt down the palace at to Sap 
the relt, They divided themielves into three bo- Jericho, laid ſeveral ſtately buildings in aſhes round 3 and pil 
[he Jews dies, and pitched their tents in three quarters; one j| about it, and procured immenſe booty by rapint- S With 
prepare to upon the north fide of the temple, another upon the Nay, he would have laid waſte the whole wept Peres inhabi 
preach louth towards the circus, and the third to the weſt- if Gratus, who cominanded the king's toot, ha 0 i in rev 
ward of the palace; ſo that the Romans, by theſe brought the Trachonite archers, and a warlike bo } Panior 
means, were bcict on all ſides. from Sebaite, to their relief. In fine, they came to 
X action, when the robber was overcome, and great ark The 
Sabinus, alarmed at the number and reſolution of || of his foot cut off. As he himſelf was upon the me. upon: 
the enemies, preſſed Warus, by divers meſſengers, to || acrols a ſtecp bottom, Gratus felled him by 115 N 
| . 
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liaue ſtroke on the neck, and thereby put an end to 
his lite and depredations. The royal palaces, about 
\mathus and the borders ot Jordan, were allo burnt 


down by another ſeditious gang that came out of 


Pe red. 


There was allo at the ſame time a certain ſhep- 


herd, named Athronges, who had the confidence to 


- fet up tor kiag. He had ſtrength of body, wth 
lution of mind, equal toanyenterprize; and was ade 
and abetted by tour brothers of the lame qualihca- 
tons, Who ſerved him in his incuriions both as ofh- 
cors and countellors. Upon affairs ot moment, he 
ended a throne, with a crown upon his head, pro- 
nounced judgment without appeal, and 1n every in, 
{tance aflumed regal authority. Under this ulurped 
ſanction he continued to over-run the country For 
ſome time, deſtroying whatever he met with, and 
exerciling hottilities towards the Romans, theking's 
tops, and even the Jews theinlelves, . there was 
1 probability of gaming any booty. LI hele tree- 
bogters Once met, near Emmaus, a convoy with corn 
1nd arms, which the Romans were carrying to one 
ot their legions, and encountering them, Killed 
\rius, their centurion, with forty of his belt men; 
and would havedettroyed the whole, it Gratus, with 
his troops trom Sebalte, had not come ſpeedily to 
their relief. Having thus plundered both toreigners 
anch their own countrymen tor lome time, three of 
the brothers at length were taken; the eldeſt by Ar- 
chelaus, the two next by Gratus and Ptolemy, and 
the fourth lurrendered himſelf ro Archelaus upon 
conditions. Thus ended the enterprizes of theſe del- 
pcradoes, while Jud.va might be ſaid to be over-run 
with depredations and rapine. 


CHAP... 


Varus joins the Romans againſt the Jews, Sepphorts 
burnt to the ground. Sappho taken and [und red, 
kmmans laid in aſhes. Upon the approach of. Varus 
i Teruſalem, the fews quit the ſiege in conſternation. 
The citizens diſclaim all ſeditious practices, and wel- 
come Varus into the town. Near 2000 of the ring- 
leaders are puniſbed with crucifixion. Varus dif- 
hafte the Arabian auxiliaries for their non-confor- 
mity to militery diſcipline. Ilis gencroſity towards 
the fews of Idumea. 


7 ARTS having received intelligence from Sa- 
binus, and the chief officers at Jeruſalem, that 
the Roman legion there was in danger of being cut 
off, he hattened with all expedition to their relief, 
and marched with the twoother legions he had under 
his command, and four troops of horſe, to Pto- 
lemais, ordering the auxiliaries, that were ſent by the 
kings and governors of cities, to join him there at 
the rendezvous, The people of Berytus, as he 
paited through their city, furniſhed him with a re- 
Intorcement of tteen hundred men, well armed. 
Upon his coming to Ptolemais, Aretas, king of A- 
a bitter enemy to Herod, ) joined him with a 
„e rable body of horle and foot. When he had 
niullercd his forces, he ſent a detachment into Ga- 
e, under command of his friend Gallus, who ſoon 
Crencountered a party, totally routed them, en- 
tered the City of Sepphoris, burnt it to the ground, 
and made all the inhabitants ſlaves. 


„Varus, himſelf marched with the main army into 
marta, but ſpared the city, becauſe he found the 
\12vitants had not joined in the late commotions. 
chcamped at Arus, a village belonging to Pto- 
„ whichthe Arabians plundered, merely becauſe 
Jas a triend to Herod. The army advanced next 
©552ppho, a fortified place, which they took, rifled, 
and pillaged. The Arabians carried all before them 
wit fire and ſword. Emmaus was abandoned by its 
inhabitants, and then burnt by command of Varus, 


* Tevenge for the deaths of Arius and his com- 
+ <MLONS, 
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Thence he marched to Jeruſalem, where the Jews, 


upon he very tidings of his approach, quitted the 
26 


THE 


a Council of the Roman nobility, and his own par- 
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ſiege, diſperſed, and took ſhelter in the fields and Vu» 


comes to le- 


woods; but thecitizens, on the contrary, maintained uten, 
their ground, and received the conqueror with due ut pu- 
honors. They cleared themlelves from all tutp:icion par deed 
of joining in the late revolt, alledging that they had (crea: 
raiſed no commotions, but had been forced to admit 

the multitude on account dt its being the day of a 

grand feſtival, ſo that they were rather betteged 
themſelves, together with the Romans, than acce!- 

lary to the lealt mutiny or edition. 


Varus had been met on his entrance by Joſeph, the 
nephew ot Archelaus, with Rutus and Gratus, the 
king's generals, at the head of the Roman loldiers 
and the troops of Sebalte, all in their military ha- 
bits. Sabinus, from conſcious guilt, to avoid the 
preſence of Varus, had ſtolen away out of the city, 
and lurked about the ſca-ſide. Varus, in the mean 
time, diſperſed his troops up and down the country, 
in quell of the ringleaders ot this tumult. Thev 
apprehended great numbers, oft whom thoſe who 
appeared to have the lcaſt concern were put into 
cuſtody; but ſuch as were molt criminal he or- 
dered to be crucihed, to the amount ot about two 
thoufand. 


Varus was informed that there remained in Idu- picniges 
ma ten thouſand Jews ſtill in arms. Finding, how te Arabian 
ever, the Arabians did not act like foldiers and men Nes. 
of honour, but gavethemſelves wholly upto ipoiland 
rapine, laying the country waſte wherever they came, 
in oppoſition to his will, he ditmiſſed them, and, at 
the head of his own legion, marched againtt the re- 
volters: but, betore it proceeded to blows, at the 
inſtance of Achiab, they ſurrendered, and laid down 
their arms. The Roman governor treated the com- 
monalty with lenity, but tent the officers to nnlwer 
tor their conduct to Cæſar. Finding lome of Bie- 
rod's kinimen in the number ot revolters, he pro- 
ceeded againit them as traitors, tor taking up arms 
againſt their king; and having thus reſlored tran- 
quillity to jeruſalem, he left the former legion as a 
guard, and then returned to Antioch. 


CHA P.AY 


The Jews accuſe Archelaus before Cæſar, and petition 
for the free exerciſe of their religion. The emperor 
calls a council upon the occaſion. Hears the allev a- 
tions of the Jews, by their deputies, on the one hand, 
and thoſe of Archelaus, and his adberents, on the other. 
Nicolaus pleads the conſe of Archelaus. Caeſar, hav- 
ing duly weighed the whole matter, ſettles the govern- 
ment, and makes the diſpoſitions according to the will 


of Herod. 
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FTER matters had been thus accommodated 
4 in Judza, the pretenſions of Archelaus were 
delayed by an accuſation which the Jews had pre- 
terred againſt him at Rome, by ſitty deputies, who 
had been ſent from Jerulalem before the tumults 
broke forth, and that with the permiſſion of Varus. 
The purport of their embaſſy was to addreſs the em- uuf 
peror tor the liberty of their country, and the exer.. by the Jew- 
ciſe of their religion; and their petition was ſigned deutig. 
by Sooo Jews, principal inhabitants of Rome. 
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This being a point of importance, Cæſar called 2 t 


ſummoned 
11 N by Caſat 
ticular friends, to mcet in thetempleof Apollo, upon 

mount Palatine, a ſtately and ſuperb ſtructure of his 

own erecting. The council being aſſembled, the 

Jews and their ambaſſadors were ranged on the one 

hand, and Archelaus and his adherents on the other. 

His kindred maintained a neutrality ; as, from their 

envy and hatred, they would not eſpouſe his cauſe; 

nor would they be ſeen to take part with his ac- 
cuſers; ſo that they acted from a two-fold motive. 
Amongſt others was Philip, the brother of Ar- 
chelaus, whom Varus ſent 2 for two reaſons: 

the one that he might be enabled to aſſiſt his bro- 

ther upon the occaſion; the other, that, in caſe Au- 

guſtus Cæſar ſhould think fit to make a diſtribution [4 
of the poſſeſſions of Herod amongſt his children, he fl 
might come in for his ſhare. 
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The deputies of the Jews being called upon to 
ſet forth their complaints, and then prefer their = 
tition, addreſſed the court to the following effect: 


* That Herod never demeaned himſelf like a 
* king; but, on the contrary, as the moſt intole- 
e rable tyrant upon the face of the earth. That his 
** cruelty did not ſtop at the profuſion of innocent 
* blood, and the violation of juſtice ; but that he 
made the very living wiſh themſelves dead. That he 
did not only tear the bodies of his ſubjects to pieces 
* with torments, but ſtript his towns and cities of all 
that was choice and precious, and gave it away 
in oſtentation to foreigners ; ſacrificing the very 
lives alſo of the Jews to ſtrangers. Inſtead of 
* the bleſſings of their ancient laws and liberties, he 
left his people nothing but beggary and iniquity 
in exchange; inſomuch that they ſuffered more 
e plagues ſince his coming to the crown, than their 
** forefathers ever felt ſince their deliverance trom 
© Xerxes out of the captivity of Babylon. 


Principal 
heads ot 
the accuſa- 
tion, 


- 
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* The Jews (they ſaid) had been now ſo uſed to 
„ ſlavery, that they were grown modeſt and patient 
under the yoke, even to the degree of entailing a 
* voluntary ſervitude upon their poſterity in the 
*© perlon ot Archelaus, the fon of the late tyrant, 
* whom they laluted as king immediately upon the 
death of his father. They mourned for Herod 
** together, and offered up their joint vows for the 
long and proſperous reign of his ſucceſſor; and 
[; then, to put it out of doubt that he was the true 
3 x ** {on of this inhuman father, he made his auſpici- 
4 * ous entrance upon the government with the 
5 * flaughter of three thouſand citizens: and, the 
: better to entitle himſelf to the ſucceſſion, this 
** maſſacre was his oblation to God of three thou- 
7 * ſand victims: and all this upon an holy day, and 
1 ** the carcaſſes piled up in the holy temple. 


w— — — 
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© What wonder is it for men that have outlived 

* ſo many miſeries, and eſcaped ſo dangerous a rock, 
to own their averſion to this man, and to fall (if 
*© periſh they mult) like men of honour with their 
faces to the enemy? All the Jews deſire at the 
* hands of the Romans, is only that Cæſar will 
judge the wretched remainder of them ſo far wor- 
thy of pity, as not to expoſe them to the rigour 
of their mercileſs oppreſſors; but rather to annex 
Judæa to Syria, and range them under the laws 
** and rules of the Roman government. It will 
then be ſeen whether the Jews are, in truth, ſo tur- 
** bulent and ſeditious a ſort of people as they are 
| given out to be, when they fall once into the 
15 r of humane and temperate governors.” 

With this petition the deputies cloſed heir charge. 


„ 


FS Nicolaus roſe in behalf of Archelaus, and, in his 
| pleads for reply, Cleared both him and Herod from the accuſa- 
| Archelaus, tions brought againſt them, and then proceeded, in 
| very pointed language, to characterize the nation of 
11 the Jews, as averle to any government, and more 
| particularly to that of monarchy; concluding his 
{peech with ſome ſarcaſtic remarks upon the rela- 
tions of Archelaus, who had deſerted his cauſe, and 
joined his accuſers. 


| Cefar dit. When the emperor had heard the arguments on 
Er tributes the both ſides, he diſmiſſed the court, and, after ſome 
| poſt-mons few days deliberation, beſtowed upon Archelaus one 
and exe- half of Herod's kingdom, under the title of ethnarch 

cutes hiz with a promiſe of making him king, if he ſhould 

76 wo appear worthy of that dignity. The other half he 

divided into two tetrarchies, which he gave to two 

other lons of Herod; one to Philip, the other to 

Antipas, who had conteſted the ſovereignty with 
Archelaus. There fell to his lot the country be- 

4 yond the river, and Galilee, producing a revenue of 

| two hundred talents. But Batanæa, Trachon, Au- 

ranites, and ſome part of the land of Zenon, about 

| Jamnia, were f to Philip, and yielded a re- 

venue of an hundred talents. In Archelaus's eth- 

narchy were comprized Idumæa, all Judæa, and 

Samaria; which laſt was remitted a fourth part of 

its tribute, as a reward for not joining in the rebel- 
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them, that they ſubſtitured other bodies in their 


lion with their neighbours. Straton's Tower, Se- 


Boox n 
baſte, Joppa, and Jeruſalem, were all caſt ; bh 
ſhare of Archelaus but Gaza, Gadara, 1 
pon, Grecian cities, were detached from the king. 
dom, and annexed to Syria. The revenue of 2 


chelaus amounted, upon the whole, to four hundred 
talents. 


Book II. 


Cxfar beſtowed upon Salome, beſides w 
bequeathed by will of Herod, Jamnia, 1 2 iu be 
Phaſaelis. He gave her alſo a palace at Aſkalon, which 
was valued at ſixty talents, but was ſubjected 1 
the juriſdiction of the ethnarchy. When Cæſar had 
thus diſcharged all Herod's bequeſts, he granted to 
his two virgin daughters 500,000 drachmæ, and 

ave them in marriage to the ſons of Pheroras 
ut after this family diſtribution, he made a liberal 
diviiion of a thouſand talents more, which were he. 
queathed to himſelf, reſerving only ſome particula- 
preſents in memory of the deceaſed. | 


. 


Exploits of a ſpurious Alexander. His impoſtures ar: 
detected, and he is ſent to the gallies. The firſt pro. 
jector put to death, 


A this time there was a man, by birth a Jew, but 
brought up at Sidon with the freeman of a Ro 
man citizen, who falſely pretended, onaccount of the 
reſemblance of their countenances, to be that very 
Alexander who was ſlain by Herod. This man 
came to Rome to practiſe his impoſture ; and had 
with him, for countenance and counſel, another Jew, 
who was perfectly acquainted with the attendants 
and intrigues of the court of Herod. His com- 
panion inſtructed him to give out, that the people 
who were employed by his father to put him and 
Ariſtobulus to death, had ſo great a compaſſion tor 
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A* and conveyed the brothers out of the way. 
his paſſed current with many Jews in Crete, who n 
* the pretender with plentiful ſupplies for 

travelling in ſplendour. From thence he proceeded /* 
to Melos, where he experienced more reſpect and 
bounty: nay, he ſo far impoſed upon the public 
credulity, that he took ſeveral of his triends along 
with him to Rome. Upon his arrival at Puteol!, 
the Jews of that place made him ſumptuous pre- 
ſents; and the friends of his father treated him as a 
ſovereign prince. The ſtriking reſemblance, in fine, 
procured him ſuch credit, that as many as had ſcen 
Alexander would not heſitate to ſwear this was the 
man. The report was ſo prevalent, that the whole 
body of the Jews, who were at Rome, came in crowds 
to ſee him; and innumerable multitudes ſtood in the 
avenues, through which he was carried in a ſedan by 
the inhabitants of Melos, who kept him a negroc 
train at their own proper charges. 


But Cæſar, who knew perfectly well the linea- ©*.. 
ments of Alexander's face, becauſe he had becn ad- 
cuſed by Herod before him, ſuſpecting the fraud. 
ſent for one Celadus, and ordered him to bring the 
young man to him. When Cæſar ſaw him, he im- 
mediately diſcerned the fallacy in his countenance 
and when he diſcovered that his whole body was ot 
a coarſer texture, and more robuſt form, like that ot 
a ſlave, he was convinced that the whole was an m- 
poſture. But he was moſt aſtoniſhed at the efiron- 
tery of his reply, on being aſked concerning Ariſto- 
bulus, which was, That he was living, but lett 
on purpoſe at Cyprus, for fear of treachery, 48 i 
would be more difficult for plotters to get them into 
their power while they were ſeparate.” 


Cæſar then took him by himſelf privately, al: 
ſured him he had diſcovered the fallacy, and that 
he would ſpare his life, if he would own to MM 
who had perſuaded him to adopt that mode ot — 
poſition. Having promiſed compliance, he 14's 
with Cæſar, and pointed to the Jew that — 5 
viſed him to it in order toget money: for, in fact — 
ſum he raiſed upon this piece of chicanery, Was MN 1 
than Alexander himſelf could have procure . 
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he been alive. Cæſar ſmiled at the contrivance; 
the i7% and condemned the ſpurious Alexander to the gal- 
ore Jes on account of his ſtrength, and the projector ot 
&="11:-; the impoſture to death: but the people of Melos 
eee had been ſufficiently puniſhed for their folly, by the 
. expences they had been at on his account. 


. 


Archelaus is accuſed of oppreſſion to Ceſar, and ba- 
niſhed to Vienna, a city of Gaul. A foreboding 
dream. The expoſition. Another very extraordinary 
dream of the princeſs Glaphyra, «who has a viſion of 
her firſt huſband. [er death.” 


HEN Archelaus took poſſeſſion of his eth- 
\ narchy, he treated not only the Jews but the 
Samarians with great rigour, from a reſentment ot 
former diſputes betwixt them. In conſequence ot 
this they lent embaſſies to complain to Cæſar, who, 
1.1.14 in the ninth year of his government, baniſhed him 
10 Vienna, a city of Gaul, and lequeltered his ct - 
1 
Mtn A report prevailed that Archelaus, before his 
ſummons to attend the emprror, dreamt he faw 
nine ears of corn, large and full, devoured by oxen; 
and that when he ſent for ſeveral who were luppcicd 
to be {killed in divination, ſome ſaid one thing, and 
ſome another; till at length Simon, one of the fect 
ot Effencs, gave it this interpretation : “ That the 
cars of corn denoted years, and the oxen the vicit- 
{itude of things, as the earth is overturned by the 
plough; that therefore he ſhould reign as many 
vcars as there were cars of corn, and, after many 
revolutions, depart this life.“ It 1o tell out that, 
five days after this interpretation, Archelaus was 
called upon his trial. 


There was another memorable dream of the prin- 
ccls Glaphyra, daughter of Archelaus, king ot Cap- 
padocta, and wife of Archelaus, the preſent ſubject 
ot our hiltory, Her firſt huſband was Alexander, 
the lon of Herod, by whom he was put to death. 
This princels, after his death, married Juba, king ot 
Lybia, and, upon his deceale, returned home, and 
lived with her tather in a ſtate of widowhood. Ar- 
chelaus, the ethnarch, became ſo enamoured of her 
at firſt light, that he put away Mariamne, and mar- 
cen tried her. Soon after this ſhe came back into j udæa, 
0 and had there a viſion of her firſt huſband Alex- 
ander, who thus ſeemed to reproach her: “ Could 
not your marriage with one huſband after me ſuf— 
ice, but you mult take a third, and this under my 
own root? and, to add to thy criminality, my own 
brother? Thele are injuries not to be borne. But 

dau ſhall ſoon return to me again.” Glaphyra 1ur- 
vived this dream but two days. 
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2% ethnarchy of Archelaus is reduced into a Reman 
Province. The ſedition of Fudas, of Galilee. Three 
ſorts of Tews, Phariſees, Sadducees, and Eſſenes. 
Of the Efſenes. Their temperance and opinion of 
marriage; their effetts in common; their apparel, 
crity, and mode living; their ſcruples of con- 
een, peaceable diſpoſition, and fidelity. The method 
introduction into the ſociety, and of puniſhing of - 
fenders. Their piety, virtue, and contempt of death. 
Their opinion of the ſeul. Veneration for the an- 
cents. A different ſort of Eſſenes. Brief deſcrip- 
tron of the ſets of the Phariſees and Sadducees. 


pate T* ethnarchy of Archelaus being now re- 
3 uced into a Roman province, Coponius, a 
Nan ot equeſtrian rank, was veſted by Cæſar with 
ng 2 to govern it. Under his admini- 
3 a certain Galilean, named Judas, ſtirred up 


5 5 people to revolt, on a ſuggeſtion that, in ſub- 
lüting to the Romans, and 


3 paying them tribute 
they acknowledged a lupremacy due to God alone. 
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This Judas was leader of a peculiar ſect, and en- 
tertained tenets peculiar to himſelf. 


There are among the Jews three philoſophical Three ſecks 
ſects, diſtinguiſhed by the different denominations “ Je. 
of Phariſees, Sadducees, and Eſſenes, which laſt 
maintain a more rigid diſcipline than the reſt. 


The Eſſenes are Jews by birth, and ſeem to have Peculiar 
a greater affection for one another than the reſt of ine an 
the ſects. They reject pleaſure as an evil ; but manners, of 
elteem continence, and a conquelt over the paſſions, the Eilenez. 
as a cardinal virtue. They neglect wedlock; but 
ſelect the children ot others, while they are young 
and docile, and adopt and train them up as their 
own. They do not abſolutely deny the moral fit- Their opi- 
neſs of marriage, and the ſucceſſion of mankind wn ot 
continued thereby, but guard againſt the trailty of“ 18: 


women, and can hardly admit an inviolable attach- 
ment to one man. 


They hold wealth, and what are called the good They are 
things ot this world, in contempt ; ſo that they are Fuily wn | 
equally ſtrangers to riches and poverty, as they have dien. 
all things in common; or, in diher words, the whole 
ſociety lies like.brethren, being all __ ſharers in 
one common patrimony : upon ſuch a principle 
no man can be contemptible tor being poor, nor 
honourable tor being rich. 


They think oil a defilement, and value themſclves Their ap- 
upon the ſimplicity of their appearance, provided r 
their garments arc White and clean. 


They appoint ſtewards for the management of The phi- 
their common ſtock, and leave it to their dilcretion “ 
to make diſtribution out of it to every man in pro- 
portion according, to his need. 


They have no certain place of abode, but diſperſe Mmverot 
ne through different cities, towns, and vil- “““ 
lages, where they are ever ready and open to receive 

and entertain any ot their own lect, and treat them, 

though ſtrangers, with the ſame familiarity as if in- 
timately acquainted. 


They carry nothing with them, when they travel, of (+.vct. 
but arms for the lecurity of their perſons. "I hey ling, 
appoint, in every place, tome one to take careot their 
{ſtrange brethren, and provide them with lodging, 
food, apparel, and neceſſaries in general. The 
drels they wear relembles that of children when they 
are under the charge of maſters and governors. 

Nor do they change their garments or ſhoes, but 
when one is torn, and the other worn out. 


They neither buy or ſell among themſelves, but They nei- 
ſupply each other's wants; not by way of exchange, „ 
but an obligation on the one party to give, and the one another 
other to receive. 


Their piety towards God is extraordinary; as Their piety 
they never ſpeak a word of the common affairs of 49 ſcruples 
life before 1tun-riſe, but upon certain traditional mm 
forms of prayer, imploring the Divine protection ence, 
for the day. After this act of devotion, they betake 
themſelves to their ſeveral occupations and employ- 
ments, in which they labour with great diligence 
till an hour betore noon, when they aſſemble in 
white veils, and bathe in cold water. Upon this 
purification they retire to their apartments, into 
which it is not permitted to any one of another ſect 
to enter. From thence they enter into a refectory, 
or dining-hall, as into an holy temple, and fit down 
without uttering a word. The attendants place 
their loaves in order, and bring each one a lingle 
plate of one kind of food, which is not touched be- 
tore the prieſt pronounces a bleſſing; as in like 
manner he returns thanks to the divine donor after 
meat. This duty performed, they lay afide their 
white garments, as in ſome degree ſacred, and re- 
ſume their ordinary avocations till evening, when 
they return to ſupper in the ſame manner; and if 
there be any ſtrangers they ſit down with them. 

Their houſes are free from clamour or diſturbance. 
They ſpeak by turns, and obſerve a gravity and 
ſilence which excite the veneration of ſtrangers, and 


on from a conſtant courſe of moderation and ſo- 
riety. 


They 
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Their reve- T hey are not allowed to do any thing without the Thoſe who profeſs theſe tenets and practices, are Preee-... 


ſuperiors. . | . . : . 
: paſſion and aſſiitance, in which they are left at li- obligations. The younger are reputed ſo much in- 
berty ; for every man is free to help the virtuousz || ferior to their elders, that if the ſenior is touched 
though they are reſtrained from relieving their Kin- by the junior, he muſt purify as it were upon the 
dred without permiſſion from their ſuperiors. They contact ot a itranger, 
curb their paſſions, and are eminent for their fidelity, They 1; 
| 2 | ey hve to a gre: | 
Their nde- and preſerving, peace and good order. Their word is * y en Sn Lp of them an hun- Tier 
lit [Hd ok dred years and upwards, which mult be alcribed to? 
if Y- as ſacred as an oath, which they avoid as worſe than the ſiinplicityv of their di 4 the: nee 
*% der nap ton * Api bs boned mplicity of their diet, and their temperance in! 
* perjury, accounting a man, who cannot be beltevec veneral TH In feria. 
T * ee 3 tae” * 4 || general. They are allo firm and hardy, contemning 
without bringing God tor a witnels, as a liar, an retry N ? 8 
1 3 the miſeries of lite, and accounting an honourable . 
mY Y : death more deſirable than an inglorious exittence, +. 
4 Their reve- They hold the works and writings of the an- Indeed our war with the Romans abundantly proves 
"Va pero adv cients in great veneration, and ſelect from them what this part of their character; as, upon divers occa- 
of wy is conducive to the benefit of their minds and bo- ſions, neither burning, or the moſl exquiſite torture, 
iſ dies, as in the cafes of ethics, or morals, or remedies could force from them an irreverent word of their 


. — 
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advice of their ſuperiors, except in offices of com- 


for diſeaſes, the virtues of plants, metals, minerals, 
and the like. 


divided into four forts, according to their reſpective * {uony, 


legiſlator, or the breach of one of their rites or ce. 
remonies. Tortures they allo endured not only 
without ſupplication and tears, but with chearful- 


* orm and When any perſon is diſpoſed to become a member de 
v! method of of the ſociety, he is not immediately admitted, but nels of countenance, defying the tormentors, and 
1 wet, Preſcribed the mode of living for one whole year, yielding up their breath with ſerenity and compo- 
4 cicty, and preſented with an axe, a girdle, and a white gar- lure, in the aſſurance of exchanging the preſent lite 
70 ment. If, in that courſe of time, he has given evi- for a better in future. 
0 denceot his continence, they, in ſome reſpect, change They firmly believe the mortality of the body; 7 
x his diet, and allow him the benefit of the water of || and that the ſoul, being of the lame nature with the © 
910 purification. But he is not permitted to enter the {ubtileſt air, is incorruptible and immortal, and by 
f refectory till he has patled a two years probation a kind of attraction encloſed in the body as in a pri- 
i of his integrity; upon which trial he is taken into lon; but that when it ſhall be freed from theſe cor. 
1 the ſociety upon the following conditions: poreal bonds, or from a long ſlavery, it thall aſcend 
7 Con liens Heis firſt to bind himſelf, by ſolemn oaths, to love || £9 the region of blils. This tenet ſeems to correl- 
. ſpecified. and worlhip God, and obſerve juſtice towards man; pond with a certain opinion of the Greeks, who 
| to injure no one of his own accord, nor at the com- concelt that there 1s a region beyond the ocean, 
8 mand or perſuaſion of others; to declare himſelf an where there 0 neither rain, fun, or raging heats, 
* enemy to the wicked, and a friend to the righteous; but only gentle retreſhing breczes: this they make 
to ſhew fidelity to all men, and eſpecially to thoſe in the reſidence of the bleſt in a tuture ſtate, As for 
ö authority, as they are the miniſters of God by his the wicked, on the other hand, they ſtand, in their 
! own appointment. He is likewiſe to declare, that || PPT, .condemned to impetuous tempelts, de: 
pt if ever he ſhould attain to an elevated ſtation, he || {*roying froſts, and everlaſting agonies and groans. 
p will never abuſe that power to the injury ot thoſe This is analogous to what Grecian fabulilts relate 
if, who are ſubordinate to him, nor diſtinguiſh himlelt of the fortunate iſlands, deſcribing them as places built 
| by any peculiar ornament of dreſs; that he will let apart for the beatific enjoyment of thoſe glori— anoth 
Pl, love and embrace the truth, and reprove thole who ous ſpirits they call heroes and demi-gods. They berias 


Their ſtrict 


quſtice, 


Their reve. 


{peak falſhood. He binds himſelf alſo to keep his 
hands clear from theft and fraudulent dealing, and 
his mind from the deſire of unlawtul gains. He 
{wears that he will not conceal trom thole of his own 
ſect any of the myſteries of his religion, nor com- 
municate any of their doctrines to others, though it 
ſhould be to ſave his life: and finally, that he will 
communicate their doctrines in no other manner 
than as he received them himſelf; and will prelerve 
the books belonging to their ſect, and the names of 
thoſe by whom they are written. 


Thoſe who are detected in heinous offences are 
excluded the ſociety, and generally come to a mile- 
rable end, as they are bound by oath not to receive 
even a morſel of bread from the hand of a itranger, 
and thus compelled to graze like beaſts till they 
periſh. In this diſtrels the ſociety ſometimes com- 
paſſionates a cale, and receives the delinquent again, 
deeming the puniſhment, in tome degree, an atone- 
ment tor the oftence. 

In the adminiſtration of juſtice they are ſingularly 
ſtrict; determining nothing without the concur- 
rence of at leaſt an hundred voices; and from their 
ſentence once paſſed there is no appeal. 


Next to the ſupreme authority of God himſelf 


have alſo their hades, or hell, which their fabuliſts 
inform us is an internal pit, where Silyphus, Ian- 
talus, Ixion, 'Tityus, and the like, are conligned to 
different, but eternal, plagues and torments. This 
is built on the firſt ſuppoſition that fouls are 1mmor- 
tal, and from thence are derived exhortations to vi- 
tue, and diſſuaſives from vice; for good men are 
rendered better, even in this world, by the hopes of 
reward in another; and the vehement inclinations oi 
bad men are reſtrained by the tear and expectation 
they are in, although their wickedneis may be, in 


| 1ome meafure, concealed in this life, of {ufferingeter- 


nal puniſhment after death. I heſe are the doctrines 
of the E.flenes concerning the ſubject of the ſoul; 
and we find very few, when once they have imbibe 
the ſame, that ever depart from it. 


4 5 1 
There are amongſt the Eſſenes thoſe who pretend 
to the ſpirit of prophecy, founding their preſages g 


upon holy writ, and uſing preparatory purifications pro 
to fit them for the work ; and it is obſervable that 
they ſeldom fail in their predictions. 


* . 52 — Go 1 * F 
There is another order of Eſſenes, agreeing with 


the former as to meats, manners, and laws, but dit. ;, 
fering from it in the point of marriage, as thinking 
that, by not marrying, they cut off ſucceſſion, and 
thereby tend to extinguiſh the human race. The 
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ders, and to the majority of the people; deeming it I 901 lified for wedlock. Thus much for heh 
highly reaſonable to obey the one, and hearken to ut trial, qua : e es 
the other. When there ny 11 menibers in coun- the Eſſenes. Piber 
5 articular one is to ſpeak if the © f a . zw. and pit | late 
Ala r. Then hold ir indecent tacdeven MINEATE |] The Phariſees are profeſſors of the law, Ihe , poop). 
= * . . , in th iſh rites and ceremonies. 13 medi: 
al {pit towards the middle of the aſſembly learned in the Jewiſh rites a : 4 of ediat 
1 * 4 ich h d of it n 8 firſt article of their creed is, in effect, that fate au | 
F Providence do all; and yet that, whether we do 164 | Thi 
ere They obſerve the ſabbath with * ſtrictneſs or ill, it is much in our own power, only lar pe a 
ſtrietnets in a , i þ d 5 x E . . p 7 7 e lat par Has late 
net 1 than any other ſect of the Jews; as they not only pre tiny interpoſes ſometimes in this or t They like. dus 


ance ot the 
ſabbath, 


pare their tood the preceding day, to avoid kindling 
a fire upon that day, but will not move an utenſil 
trom one place to another, 


They believe the ſoul to be immortal. ** 
wiſe believe a tranſmigration of the ſouls 0 1 the 
men into other bodies; but, at the ſame time, c * 


3 


three ] 


3 
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caves men at liberty to do what they liſt. | 
have good and evil before them, and they take their 
choice. The former let are ſociable, and live upon 
good terms with one another; while the latter are 
ith and ill- natured among themſelves, and ablo- 
jutely inhuman and intolerable to ſtrangers. But 
to return to the main ſubject. 


They 


CHA FP.: YH 
Death of Auguſtus Ceſar. Succeſſion of Tiberius. Pi- 


late made governor of Juda. A umu, upon con- 
weying Cæſar's enſigus into Jeruſalem. Pilate 2 
mins the Fetus under a colour of hearing. Is induced, 
by the generous behaviour of the Fews, to remove the 
enfrons. Another tumult occaſioned by a tax pon the 
holy treaſure. Agrippa complains cf Herod to Tibe- 
rins, and, in conſequence of an expreſſion to Caius, is 
kept priſoner till the death E that emperor. Caius 
Ceſar ſucceeds Tiberius, and advances Agrippa. He- 
red, at the inflance of Herodias, ſeeks the favour of 
Caius. Deaths of Herod and Herodias in exile in 
Spain. 


HE. ethnarchy of Archelaus being now re- 

duced into a province, the two brethren, He- 
rod and Philip, (called Antipas,) continued in the 
adminiſtration of their tetrarchies. Salome, upon 
her demile, bequeathed her toparchy to Livia, the 
wife of Auguſtus, together with Jamnia, and a 
plantation of palm-trees at Phaſaelis. 


Auguſtus dying, after a reign of fifty- ſeven years, 
ix months, and twodays, Tiberius, the ſonof Livia, 
{ucceeded tothe Roman empire. Philip, the tetrarch, 
built a city in Paneas, which he called Cæſarca, and 
another in Gaulanitis, which he called Julias. Li- 
berias in Galilee was built by Herod, as was Julias 
in Perca. | 


Pilate being appointed governor of Judæa by 
Tiberius, ſecretly conveyed, by night, into the city, 


certain enſigns, with the image of Cæſar inſcribed 


upon them. This excited a tumult amongſt the 


cus, who were alarmed at fo flagrant a prophana- 


tion of their religion, and violation of their liber— 


1 people in defence of 


mediate orders to ha 


ties, as the introduction of images to the city was a 


thing totally torbidden. This tumult in town was 
ipeedily inflamed by a vaſt concourſe of people from 
all parts ot the province; in conſequence of which 
the Jews went in a great body to Cæſarea, to move 
Pilate tor relief, and there carneſtly beſought him 
to be tender of their laws, and order the removal 
of the 1mages out of the city. Upon Pilate's in- 
attention to their requeſt, they tell proſtrate, and in 


that poſture continued immoveable five days and as 
many nights. 


On the ſixth day Pilate mounted the tribunal, 
which was in the great court, and called to him the 
multitude, as if deſirous of giving them an an- 
Wer; when ſuddenly, upon a ſignal given, the Jews 
were lurrounded with armed troops; and Pilate, in 
the inſtant ot their conſternation, declared that every 
man ſnould die, unleſs they admitted the images into 
the city, and gave intimation to the ſoldiers to draw 
err words. The Jews, in this ſtate of terror, caſt 
themſelves proſtrate one and all before him, ſtretched 
out their necks, and offered themſelves to the exe- 
ceur1On, crying out with one voice, that they would 
ratner die than fee the prophanation of their laws. 

late was fo aſtoniſhed at the daring zeal of thele 
their religion, that he gave im- 
ve the ſtatues removed. 


This tumult was followed by another.. The Jews 
Pil a ſacred treature, which they call corban, and 
late laid a tax upon it towards the charge of aque- 


152 - ; - , 

co 2 the bringing in of water at the diſtance of 

fee Nen turlongs. The common people were 
Ws 


{ſignal ſhould be given; but, in cale of riot, to uſe 
ſtaves only, and not their lwords. The people ov: 
ing clamorous, Pilate gave the foldiers the ſignal, 
who did execution according, to their orders. Many 
of the Jews were deſtroyed, ſome dying by blows, 
ſome crowded and trampled to death, and others pe- 
riſhing in the purſuit. The multitude, alarmed at 
this chaſtiſement, ceaſed trom murmuring; ſo that 
this leverity put an end to the tumult. 


In the mean time Agrippa, the fon of that Aril- 
tobulus who was put to death by his father Herod, 
went to Tiberius with a complaint againit Herod 
the tetrarch. Tiberius did not atrend to the accu- 
ſation; 1o that Agrippa continued at Rome in the 
condition of a private man, and made his court to 
perſons of the firſt quality, and in particular to Caius, 
the fon of Germanicus. Regaling him upon a cer- 
tain occalion with a collation, Agrippa took an op- 
portunity, in the hour ot conviviality, ot exclaim- 
ing, ** how joytul he ſhould be in ſeeing Caius em- 
peror of the world initead of Tiberius.“ This 
being told to the latter by one of the company, he 
ordered him to be put in chains, and hardly treated 
in priſon tor the courle of fix months; at the expi- 
ration of which he departed this lite himtelt, atter a 
1 of twenty-two years, lix months, and three 
days. 


Caius Cæſar, upon his ſucceeding to the empire, 
diſcharged Agrippa, and gave him the tetrarchy ot 
Philip, who was now vu. with the title of king 
annexed. The advancement of Agrippa excited 
the envy and ambition of Herod the tetrarch, which 
were not a little inflamed by his wife Herodias, who 
reproached him tor his floth, and told him it was 
only becauſe he would not attend Calar, that he 
was deprived of greater dignity; tor ſince the em- 


peror had made Agrippa 2 trom a private per- 
) 


lon, it was much more probable that he would pro- 
mote him from a tetrarch to that rank. 'Thele ar- 
guments ſo far prevailed with Herod, that herepaired 
to Caius; but was followed by Agrippa, in order 
to prefer accuſations againſt Eng The emperor 
was ſo far from gratitying his ambition, that he re- 
proved him levercly, and gave his tetrarchy to 
Agrippa, in conlequence of which he retired to 
Spain with his wife, and there dicd in exilc. 


. 

Caius Ceſar arrogates divine honours. is horrid cru- 
elties. He orders Petronius, one of his generals, ts 
ſet up his flatue in the temple, and put all malecon- 
tents to the ſword. Petronius advances with an army 
from Antioch tewards Juda. Deſcription of Po- 
lemais. The Jews repair thither, and petition Pe- 
tronius, who ſummons them to Tiberias, and there 
reaſons the caſe with them. te relents, and diſmiſſes 
the court without coming to any reſolution. Promiſes 
his mediation with Ca. ſar. Writes to the emperor to 
that purport. Ile orders him to be put to death, but 
bis own premature fate prevents the execution. 


O elated was Caius Cæſar with his fortune, that 
he had the vanity to aſſume the name of a god, 
and aſpire to divine honours. His cruelty alſo kept 
pace with his blaſphemy, tor he cut off great num- 
bers of the Roman nobility, and extended his bar- 
barity to A whither he ſent his general Pe— 
tronius, charged with a commiſſion to ſet up his ſta- 
tue in the temple, and put every individual to the 
word who ſhould dare to make the leaſt oppoſition, 
and make flaves of all the reſt of the Jews. Bur 


the Divine Providence interpoſed and defeated his 
deſigns. 


Petronius marched with all expedition from An- 
tioch towards Judza with three legions, and a con- 
ſiderable number of auxiliaries out of Syria. The 


4Y report 


nook Il WA-K Sov ue: -6-W. 9. 36s 
2 : . . * . . . o 
- 11s of the wicked are tranſmitted to a ſtate of ever- ſo irritated at this impoſition, that they came with 
m— * complaints to Pilate about it as he ſat upon the tri- 
nn e bunal. But he had caution to provide againſt a tu- Ather 
The Sadducees, on theother hand, abſolutelydeny || mult, — intermixing ſoldiers in diſguiſe with the tumult en- 
A fate, affirming that God can do no ill, and that he multitude, to be in readinels to fall on whenever a cited by 
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W ARS 
report of this expedition gained no credit with the 
— part of the Jews, nor were thoſe Who be- 

ieved it in a condition to 1 themſelves in a poſture 
of defence: but when the army advanced as far 


as Prolemais, they were ſtruck with an univerlal 
conſter nation. 


Deſcription Ptolemais is a city upon the coaſt of Galilee, ſitu- 
of Ptolemais ate on an extenſive plain, and encompaſſed with 
mountains. That on the eaſt ſide, at the diſtance of 
ſixty furlongs, belongs to Galilee: that on the ſouth 
to Carmel, which 1s diſtant an hundred and twenty 
furlongs : that on the north is the higheſt of them 
all, called, by the people of the country, © The 
ladder of the Tyrians,” and diſtant alſo an hun- 
dred and twenty furlongs. The ſmall river Belus 
runs by it at the diſtance of two turlongs. Not far 
from it ſtands Memnon's ſepulchre, bordering upon 
a proſpect of near an hundred cubits over, which 
has ſomething in it well worthy of oblervartion. 
There is the appearance of a round valley, that 

ields a kind of glaſſy ſand. It is carried off by 

ipping; and as faſt as they fetch it away, the winds 
from the ſummit of the mountains fill the place 
again. It is the nature of the ſoil to turn every 
thing to glaſs that comes into it; and, what is more 
extraordinary, that glaſſy ſand, which is ſuperfluous, 
once removed out of the place, becomes common 
ſand again. 


O F 


366 


Memnon's 
tombz 


The Jews In this ſtate of conſternation the Jews, with their 
apply to wives and children, went to Petronius at Ptolemais, 
6 gh and there beſought him tor their country's lake, and 


their own, not to enforce the violation of their laws, 
to the utter deſtruction of ſo many wretched people. 
Petronius was prevailed upon by the number of 
the ſupplicants, and their deplorable condition, to 
leave his army, and the ſtatues ot Czlar, at Ptole- 


mais, for 
relict. 


mais, advance towards Galilee, and ſummon the 


Jews, of all ranks and degrees, to attend him at Pi- 

erias. Being there aſſembled, he entered upon a 

He expoſ. detail of the ſtrength and power of the empire, 

tulates with and the menaces of Cæſar, adding, that this requelt 

them. was a tacit affront, as they could claim no right to 

diſpute theſe orders, to which all the ſubjects ot the 

Roman empire, beſides themſelves, had ſubmitted; 

which was the placing of the emperor's ſtatues in 

the temples amongſt thole of their other gods. He 

added, that their oppolition was little ſhort of a re- 

volt, and would be conſidered by C:zlar as the molt 
palpable indignity. 


Altegation They had only to alledge, that the laws and cul- 
hag toms of their country would not allow them to tet 
VS, 


up any images whatever, either of God or man, or 
in any place whatjoever, cither ſacred or prophane. 
Petronius replied, that he was under as indiſpenlable 
a neceſſity of obeying the injunctions of the empe- 
ror his maſter, as they were of thoſe of their legiſla- 
tor; ſo that, in conlequence of tranſgreſſing in their 
favour, he muſt be liable to puniſhment, being as 
much under command as they were. Hereupon the 
whole multitude exclaimed, that they were ready to 
lay down their lives in vindication of their laws. 


When the outcry ſubſided, Petronius demanded 
if they were reſolved to take up arms againſt Cæſar? 
T hey not only replied in the negative, but declared 
that not a day paſſed but they offered up ſacrifices 
for the proſperity of Cæſar, and the whole Roman 
people; but that, if he was determined to place 
1mages in the temple, he would make the nation of 
the Jews one common ſacrifice, as they were ready 
to expole themſelves, with their wives and children, 
to the ſevereſt torments. Petronius was to affected 
by this demonſtration of invincible ardour, for the 
preſervation of their religion, in the unanimous re- 
jolution of ſo vaſt a multitude, that he diſmiſſed 
them without coming to a final deciſion. 


Petronius then aſſembled the higher claſs in pri- 
vate, and the multitude in public; and ſometimes 
had recourle to perſuaſion and advice, but chiefly 
to threatenings, inſiſting upon the power of the 
Romans, the high dilplealure of Cæſar, and the 
neceſſity he was under of obeying his injunctions. 
But when he tound that no conſideration would pre- 
yall with them, and that the ſeed time was almoſt 
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clapſed, having employed fifteen days in urgi ng the 
ſuit, he told them that, for their ſakes, he Was deter. 1 OM 
mined to expoſe himſelf to a deſperate hazard, in ar. = 
tempting to ſatisfy Cæſar, in failure of which 33 

lite would be at ſtake. He then diſmiſſed the n ul. 5 
titude, Who offered up a thouſand prayers for his 
proſperity, and drew off his army from Prolemai- 
to Antioch. From thence he immediately tran: 
mitted to Cæſar an account of the manner in which 
he entered Judæa, of the petition in which the 
whole nation joined, and the danger to which the wwe 
whole province would be expoſcd in cafe of denial. © + 
They deſired nothing more, he obſerved, than the yy 
maintenance of their laws againſt all innovations. 


Book II 


Caius very conciſely anſwered the epiſtle of Pe. "UE 
tronius, by an order for putting him to death for not?? 
executing his command ; but it fo fell out that the 
bearers of this order were detained three months by 5 
contrary winds; and, in the mean time, Petronius +. : 
received intelligence of the death of the emperor by -«. 
a quicker paſſage, twenty-leven days before the ar. 
rival of the other. 


HA . 


Claudius declared emperor by the army. Ile is oppeſcd 
by the ſenate. Agrippa courted both by Claudias and 
the ſenate. Eſpouſes the intereſt of Claudius. Ha. 
rangues in juſtification of Claudius and the army, Ar- 
ſer of the ſenate to Agrippa. Of Claudius to the 
ſenate. A ſoldier ſtands up for the honour of Clau- 
dius. Deſertion of the ſoldiers followed by that of the 
ſenate. 7 prevents the deſtruction of the par- 
tizans of Claudius. Claudius acquires populariq. 
Sacrifices in form. Beuntifully rewards Agriſ pa a 
Herod. The immenſe wealth and power of the former. 
FJeruſalem is walled in. Death of Agrippa at (a- 
farea. Deſcendants of Alexander and Ar:ſtobulus. 


(3598 Cœſar being taken off by treachery, after +... 
he had maintained the imperial {way three years «- «- 
and hx months, Claudius was advanced to rhe go- © = 
vernment by the army, which was then at Rome. . 
The conſuls Sentius Saturninus and Pompontus Sc- 
cundus appointed, according to the reſolution of the u 
ſenate, three regiments of ſoldiers for the guard ol j*%% 
the city, whilſt they met in the capitol, determined!“ 
to oppole the elevation of Claudius, on account ot 
the barbarous treatment they had met with trom 
Caius, as well as from a deſign of reſtoring the aril- 
tocratical form of government, when men of rank 
and integrity were taken into adminiſtration. At 
this time Agrippa happening to be at Rome, he was 
invited into the council by the ſenate, and into the 
camp by Claudius, as a conſiderable addition to 
what party ſoever he eſpouſed. Agrippa finding - 
Claudius emperor in effect, eſpouſed his interelt, rj 
and was immediately employed upon an embaſſy to 
the ſenate. He repreſented to them, upon the oCca- ,,;.- 
ſion,“ That the army's ſetting him up as N. eat Of 
. , a 7 . , - @ tte 
was an act of ablolute force, in which his will wes - 
totally unconcerned ; that it being paſſed, he could 
not recede with honour or ſafety, as it would pro- 
voke them to revenge if he ſhould ſeem inſenſible 
of the obligation; inſiſting, again and again, on 
danger he muſt inevitably incur by a puſillanimous 
reſignation of the power veſted in Lk by the grand 
bulwark of the empire. He added, that lince — 
main point was gained, and he was in poſſeſſion © 
the government, Claudius had determined with hm lien 
{elf to attend and execute the office, not as a tyrant tions 
to domineer at will and pleaſure, but as a prince t | 
expreſs the tendereſt regard for the welfare and Pro” 
{perity of his people. That he ſhould content Hi 
{cif with the honour of the name of emperor, 3 
in caſes of importance, be ever ready to hear ken to 
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the advice of the ſenate, as the exemplary — dave) 
Caius was a warning to him to exerciſe m OS 
tion,” LS, 


Of He 
long 0 
laſtan 
ruled 


When Agrippa had proceeded thus far in — ow The 
drels, the ſenate, relying upon their credit wit Gaye fer: 
army, and the prudence of their own council, © - 
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him this conciſe reply, © That they were not a body HAS xt 

Geer to be made voluntary flaves.” Agrippa reportes a : 

the antwer to Claudius, who lent him back toAanure „ ; | PR 

wn — « That Clandivs was not a man to betray Herod of Chalcis dying, is ſucceeded by Agrippa; as 
7 


his friends that raiſed him to the empire: that he is Tiberius Alexander by Cumanus. An inſult of- 


was much concerned at the thought of entering into fered by a Roman ſoldier to the Jews occaſions a tu- 
4 ditpute with the ſenate; but it it mult come to a 


A * ö » 
deciltion by dint of arms, he deſired they would ap- mult. Ten thouſand Je e taken off A ae 
point fome ſpot of ground without the city for the Joldier tears the books of the lato. The fen er put 
place of action, as it would be dreadtul, beyond con- to death by order of Cumanus. A diſpute betwixt the 
ception, to have Rome laid in blood and aſhes to Jets of Galilee and thoſe of Samaria. An univerſul 
oratity the humour of a few raſh and turbulent SI READS Shaver aut onde comers 
people.” With this meſſage Agrippa was charged 1 an Jernſa! FFF 
by Claudius to the ſenate, and he accordingly de- and murder in the villages. Tudra infeſted with reh 
livered it. bers. Complaint made to Quadralus, who goes ts 
At this very critical juncture of aſſuits, one of the Jeruſalem to be farihe! inſormed. | (Cefar gives Cu- 
ſoldiers then preſent, belonging to the ſenate, ſtood manus and the S4mariens an hearing at Rome. Ile 


torth, and drawing his Word, thus exclaimed : 
My brave companions, Why are we thus at dag- 
we ? Exxrg with our beſt friends, and upon the brink v1 


paſſes judgment againſt the Samarians, and orders 
the execution of it. Death of Claudius, and ſucce{/ion 


civil war only ror adhering to Claudius, an em- of Nero, a mojt flayittous aud avandoned prince. 
4 nus. 6% * n x . . 4 
13 „ peror ot iporlels character, and a prince whom We N che delth af Herod, who rwimind in Chatels; Avia 
mould rather treat with duty and reſpect as out Lea eee hor bai ger wake . fon fucceeds 
protector, than threaten with arms as an enemy?“ H Clauc vo 1313 n 4 1 * 28 L- to the king- 
lav ing thus ſpoken, he marched through the whole || BTÞPA, 12to Une KingHom xd OY ex, . eee 
ſenate, tollowed by the reit oi the ſoldiers. This nus lucceeded | bertus Alexander in the govern- ducle. 
deter cion loalarmed the nobility, that, to avoid more || MENT 41 ) UA, During the ; 9g ol luis adminittra— 
{erious conlequences, they gave over oppolition, and || tion the Jews fell into new oy ddr xy and diſtur- 
following the example ot the ſoldiery, went their || Dances. Ihe people being attembled together in 
way, and declared tor Claudius. In the mean time || vat numbers ar Jeruſalem, to celebrate the fcaſt of 
divers of the male-content party lay upon the watch, unleavened bread, and a band of ſoldiers being, ſta- 
with their ſw rds drawn, under the walls, to diſpatch || tioned at the gate of the temple, as was cuſtomary , gude 
them at their coming out; and they would have been upon thoſe occalions, tO prevent tumults, one of the denden 8 
all cut off, before Czlar could have had any know- loldicrs turned his back, and ftood in an indecent n_ 
edge of the matter, had not Agrippa given timely polture towards the Jews. This put the whole mul- Ns 
naocice to prevent it; telling Czlar plainly, that if || titude in luch a rage, that they preſſed in throngs to 
ha did not reſtrain the licence of the army, elpecially || Cumanus for jullice upon the soldier for that at- 
toward the nobility, an univerſal maſſacre would || front; an: thote who were moit tumultuous amongſt 
ſhortly enſue, and, inſtead of being maſter of a glo- them began wo ſtone, the loldiers. Cumanus, ap- 
rious empire, it would leave him only prince of a prehending further muchiet ftrom a popularoutrape, 
: depopulated nation. Claudius, prevailed on by the lent a reintorcement of men to ſupport the former 
E '.'..; advice of Agrippa, reſtrained the violence ot the band. This lo alarined the Jews, that they prefied 
| © -* {oldicry, received the ſenate into the camp with due || to get out of the temple with all halte, iniomuch 22 
= honours, and then went out with them, accordingto || that the paſſages were lo crowded, that ten thouſand gad 
: cuſtom, to offer vows and ſacrifices for tlie proſperity || of them were trodden and 1queezed to death, This 
ot the empire. He beſtowed upon Agrippa not accident rendered Ita melancholy lolemnity ro the 
5 | only his father's kingdomentire, but, overandabove, || whole nation. I cars and wringing of hands were 
„ thoic places that Auguſtus had conterred upon He: leen in every houle ; nor was there a tamily but had 
F rod, as Trachon and Auranitis, with what was a hate in the mourning. 
| 


called the kingdom of Lyſanias, appointing, the par— 
ticulars of this grant to be notitied by proclamation 
to the people; and giving it Iikewite in charge to the 
lenate, to have it cut in brals, and {et up in the capi— 
tol. Hie gave the kingdom ot Chalcis to Herod, the 
brother of Agrippa, who was become his ſon- in law, 
by his marriage with Berenice, his daughter. 


There ſoon tollowed another calamity, which aroſe 
from a tumult occaſioned by robbers. One Stephen, 
a domeſtic of Cwlar's, carrying ſome furniture trom 
Bethoron, was let upon and robbed by a band of 
thieves. Upon this Cumanus ſent a party to ap- 

5 Another tu. 

prehend the people in the neighbouring villages, and mutt, 
bring them bound to him, making them reſponſible 


We -.T] me ; for not purſuing and taking the robbers. While Ihe books 
| Wealth: 0 ACT ) > 2. 7 93 & L = 
. Ihe wealth and power of Agrippa now exceeded they were upon this enquiry, a ſoldier happening, dun b 
hull Men. the bounds of imagination; nor did he 1quander in the ſearch, to lay his hands upon the books of. oldies. © 
ar 1 4 v : . d . . 2 0 * | r. 
x res had acquired in vain and trifling objects. Moles, rent them in pieces, and threw them into the 
s delt undertaking was the walling in of Jeruſs- Re. The Jews aſſcinbled in an inſtant as if the 
| lem, which, had it been brought to perfection, would || hole country had been in a flame, and, actuated 
e | ave rendered it impracticable tor the Romans to by the molt fiery zeal for their religion. haſtened to 
0 agg N But, ET ove — gs 7 KINg, Cumanus at Cefarea, and there Preſſcd him moſt 
e died: : - : | 
"area = 8 = 1 * oy * 7 * || importunately not to ſuffer the wretch to eſcape 
arch Se kts _—_ 3 i can; B Sh unpuniſhed, who had offered ſo daring an inſult to 
nice. Manon 4 WA rs yu "LS God and his ſacred laws. Cumanus, finding there 
A Mic a2 3 * Beine es. r ek 3 was no appeaſing the enraged multitude without 
ther died. Cf; th e * He P 1 : 2 ſome ſort of ſatis faction, commanded the ſoldier to 
vince ant rt 10 . 2 Ro” mee ter be brought out, and put to death in the fight of 
hin T3 andes LULDIUS augen NG ATTET the whole field, which putting an end to the tu- 
um liderius Alexander, who making no innova- mak the Jews departed nat 
ons in the laws and cuſtoms of the country, pre- ö = : 
x red the public peace. A little after this died There happened, at the lame time, an unfortunate A quarrel 


„ Zovernor of Chalcis, and left, by Berenice, || difference between the Jews of Galilee and thoſe at between the 
the daughter of his brother, two ſons, Berenicianus || Samaria. There was a certain Jew of Galilee paſ- J< of Sa- 
= Myrcanus; and by Mariamne, his former wife, ſing through a village called Geman, in the great Galilee. 
Aritobulus, There was another brother named A- || plain of Samaria, that was there killed as he was 
*t00ulus, who died in a private ſtation, and left a || going up to Jeruſalem to worſhip ar a ſolemn feſli- 
Cavghter, whoſe name was Jotapa. Theſe, as before || val. The people of Galilee, upon this, drew out a 
1 1 . you the children of Ariſtobulus, the ſon || body to revenge themlelves upon the Samarians by 
e 1 but Alexander and Ariſtobulus were the || arms: but the better ſort applicd to Cumanus, and 
ons of crod by Mariamne, who were ſlain at the || adviſed him by all means, before the diſpute went 
EE SOT IRE father. The poſterity of Alexander || too far, to go over to Galilee, and, upon ſtrict en- 

ta afterwards in the Greater Armenia. quiry into the matter, fee juſtice done on the mur- 


derers. 
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WAX 8 or 
derers. Cumanus having other concerns in hand, 
diſmiſſed the petitioners without entering into the 
cauſe. The report of this outrage afterwards reach- 

rumult in ing Jerulalem, ſoenraged the whole multitude, that, 

Jeruſalem, Icabing the buſineſs of the day, they determined, 

without either officer or order, to fall upon Samaria, 

in ſpite of the efforts of ſuperiors to reſtrain them. 

The ringleaders of this robbery and murder were 

Fleazar, the fon of Dinæus, and Alexander, who 

breaking into the borders of Acrabatena, laid waſte 

all before them, and put men, women, and chil- 
dren to the word. 


368 


Cumanus 
puts Eleazar 
to the rout. 


Cumanus, upon 5 of this ra- 
vage, came with a party of horſe to the relief of the 
country, took many of Eleazar's band, and cut off 
many more. The remainder of this rabble com- 
mitted ſuch depredations in Samaria, that the great 
officers and leading men of Jeruſalem went out with 
mourntul appearance, and uſed every art and ar- 
gument to prevail with them to deſiſt from their 
outrages. They entreated them not to deſtroy Je- 
ruſalem to be revenged of Samaria, to have pity 
upon their country, their temple, their city, their 
wives, which were all at ſtake, and not to lacrifice 
all that was dear to them in this world in revenge 
tor the loſs of one poor Galilean. The Jews at 
length became cool, and the tumults ſubſided. 


Julza OVEre 
run with 
robbers, 


It might now be ſaid to be the period of univer- 
ſal rapine, in which the main buſineſs of the people 
was to prey upon each other; and the molt power- 
ful plundered the lower clals of their countrymen. 
Numidius Quadratus being then governor of Sy- 
ria, ſeveral of the heads of the Samarians applied 
to him at Tyre, with a heavy complaint againſt the 
robbers that inteſted that country. There were di- 
vers ot the leading men of the Jews then preſent, 
and amongſt the reſt Jonathan, the fon of Ananus, 
the high-prieſt, who turned the blame upon the Sa- 
marians as the firſt authors of the tumult in the 
death of the Galilean. He charged the conſequences 
allo upon Cumanus, tor not bringing the offender 
to jultice in due time. 


Quadratus, having heard the cauſe, deferred the 
further conſideration of it till he came into Judæa, 
where he might receive more particular informa- 
tion. He then went ro Ceſarea, and there cauſed 
all thoſe that Cumanus had taken alive to be put to 
death. From thence he proceeded to Lydda, where 
he heard the Samarian cauſe over again, and ordered 
eighteen leading men of the Jews to be beheaded, as 
they were found tor have been abettors of the tu- 
mults. Ie ſent the two high-prieſts, Jonathan and 
Ananias, with Ananus, the ſon of Ananias, and 
ſome other Jews of the firit rank, to Cæſar, toge- 
ther with ſome noble Samarians. He alſo ordered 
Cumanus, and Celos, the tribune, away to Rome, to 

Ive an account of what had been done to Claudius. 
\ Op thus finiſhed theſe matters, he went up to 
Jeruſalem from Lydda, and finding the multitude 
2 their feaſt of unleavened bread without 
any tumult, he returned to Antioch. 


Sevetal of 
the princi- 
pal Jews 
ſent to C 
ſar. 


C:efar 


ri 85 judg- 


When the parties repaired to Rome, where Agrip- 
als pa appeared a zealous advocate for the Jews, and 
exinitthe Cumanus was lupported by ſome weighty friends, 
Samarianzs, C@lar, hearing the reſpective caſes, gave ſentence 
againſt the Samarians, condemning threeof the moſt 
»wertul of them to be beheaded ; Cumanus to be 
ana — ; Celos, the tribune, to be ſent bound to Je- 
rulalem, delivered over to the Jews to be tormented, 
his body drawn round the city, and then beheaded. 


8 He conſtituted Felix, the brother of Pallas, go- 

terments. vernor of Judæa, Samaria, Galilee, and Perea; and 
preferred Agrippa from Chalcis to a greater domi- 
nion, giving him the tetrarchy that had belonged to 
Philip, which contained Batanea, Trachon, and Gau— 
lanitis, ſuperadding the kingdom of Lylanias, and 
the province which Varus had governed. 

D--thof When Claudius Cæſar had reigned thirteen years, 

cating eight months, and twenty days, he departed this 

deten of life, and lett the ſucceſſion ro Nero, whom his wife 

Neto, Agrippina had artfully introduced to the empire, 


notwithitanding he had at thar time a legitimare lon, 
Britannicus, by his firſt wite Meſſalina, and a daugh- 
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ter, Octavia, whom he married to Nero. He had 
alſo another daughter, by Petina, called Antonia. 


No man, perhaps, perverted power and wealth 
more than Nero to the injury of others, as appears 
from the imbruing his hands in the blood of his See 
brother, his wife, and his mother. He merited the 
complicated character of tyrant and buffoon, in- V. 
compatible as they may ſeem; tor he not only exer. 
ciſed the moſt horrid barbarities towards his neareſt 
relations, but introduced ſubjects of dignitv and 
importance in a molt ridiculous point of view upon 
the public ſtage. But as the hiſtory of this em. 
peror is fo generally known, I ſhall paſs over trivial 
matters, and confine myſelf to thole particulars in 
which the Jews were chiefly concerned. 


Poor II 


HRA. . 


Nero's liberality to Ariſtobulus and Agrippa. Felix 
chaſtiſes the robbers. A new ſet of free-booters, called 
Sicarii. Fonathan, the high-prieſt, the firſt that fell 
by their hands. Anarchy and conſuſion prevail through- 
out Feruſalem. Dangerous effetts of enthuſcaſm, ſe- 
duttion, and impoſture. A magician pretends to the 
ſpirit of prophecy, and marches with thirty thouſand 
followers towards Jeruſalem. Felix meets and totally 
routs him. A lawleſs banditti perſuade the Jews 10 
revolt. An outrageous tumult between the Jews and 
Syrians. The matter in diſpute finally referred to 
Ceſar. Felix is ſucceeded by Feſtus. 
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N E RO, ſoon after his acceſſion to the imperial 
dignity, conferred upon Ariſtobulus, the fon v 
of Herod, king of Chalcis, the government of Ar- 4 
menia the Leſſer, and annexed four more cities to 
the territory of Agrippa; that is to ſay, Abila and 
Julias in Peræa; and in Galilee, Tarichee and Ti- 
berias, with their dependencies. The remainder of 
Judæa he gave to Felix, who was no ſooner velted 
with his commiſſion, than he went in queſt of the 
robbers, took Eleazar, their leader, with ſeveral 
others, and tent them all bound to Rome, after 
they had ravaged the country tor the ſpace of twenty 
years; ſo that the number of robbers whom he cau- ©: 
led to be put to death, and the country people that 
joined them, was almoſt incredible. 


Theſe ruffians were no ſooner ſuppreſſed, than 
there ſprang up another ſet of robbers, under the 
name of Sicarii, from ca, the weapon they uled. 
They made no ſcruple of executing their deſtruc- 
tive practices in the open day, and in the very, 
ſtreets of Jeruſalem. Their cuſtom was to carry, 
ſhort daggers under their garments, and mixing with 4: 
the multitude at feſtivals in particular, deal death 
around them without being detected. They con- 
tinued this horrid practice ſome time, not only with- 
out diſcovery, but without being to much as 1ul- 1...” 
pected. The firſt man ſlain by theſe aſſaſſins was the 60 
Jonathan, the high-prieſt ; after which not a da;, 

aſſed without ſeveral executions of the ſame kind. u 

his occaſioned a general alarm, inſomuch, that 
the apprehenſion was almoſt as dreadful as the mit. 
chief itſelf; and it was as dangerous to walk the 
ſtreets as to be in a field of battle. Every man at 
a diſtance was ſuſpected for an enemy; nor coul 
even reputed friends be truſted upon their approach 
to cach other. Nor was the utmoſt watchtulne!s, 
and minuteſt caution, a ſufficient ſecurity, ſo dex- 
terous were theſe bravos in the exerciſe of their 
profeſſion. 


There ſtarted up at this time another ſort of mil- 1 
creants, who did more miſchief with their tongue? 
than the others did with their weapons. 1 hey ed. 
no blood, indeed, but cauſed more deſtruction b) bn 
their pernicious doctrines than the others did wit 
theirdaggers, raiſing diſorder and confuſion through: 
out the city. Thele were impoſtors and ſeducers, 
who, under pretenceof divine inſpiration, inculcate 
vague opinions and abſurd innovations. They dre 
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the multitude into woods and ſolitudes, pretending 
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that God would there ſet them at perfect heaven 
reveal himſelt to them by ſuch tokens from ca th 
8 
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as would give them infallible aſſurance of it. Felix 
foreſaw the deſign of this proceeding, and was con- 
vinced of the neceſſity of nipping the attempt of a 
revolt in the bud; ſo that he lent out a body of 
horle and foot in purſuit of theſe enthuſiaſts, which 


deſtroyed great numbers of their diſciples and tol- 


C HAP. XIII. 


Feftus is ſucceeded by Albinus, tobo proves a corrupi 
and tyrennical governor. His ſucceſſor, Geffits Horus, 


lowers. is more flagiticus. Their character's compared. Florus 
2 is accuſed to Ceſtins Gallus, governor of Syria. Ile 
The de- Theſe miſchiefs were followed by thoſe of an endeavenrs to excite the fews to rebellion. The rije 
T7. Eoyptian pretender, that proved more fatal to the eee 5 | 
less than the former. He was a magician, but of the Fewiſh wwar. 
wi bi paſſed tor a prophet, and raiſed a ſet oi tollowers 


to the number of about 20,000, whom he inveiglec 
into his trammels. Thete deluded people he led, by 
the way of the wilderneſs, to mount Olivet, propo- 
ling to march thence to 2 expel the Ko- 
man garriſon, and make himſelf maſter of the city 
and country, having his tollowers and guards about 
him to aſſiſt in the enterprize. Felix, finding it to 
be a growing evil, advanced up to the Egyptian 
with his Roman legions, and a conſiderable body 
ot Jews that joined him, He then gave him battle, 
and totally deteated him; the Egyptian himſelt, and 
2 lome few of his tollowers, ſaving themlelves by 
„ flight. Great numbers of them were flain, others 
taken and put into chains, and the reſt diſperſed to 
J their own habitations. 


LBINUS, who ſucceeded Feſtus, did not tread Albinus a 
in the ſteps of his predeceflor. He was a man |. key 

univerſally depraved, addicted to corruption, ava- . 
rice, extortion, and oppreſſion; to that the nation 
groaned under molt intolerable burthens during the 
time of his government. He adopted the molt de- 
ſtructive ſyſtem of policy, was influenced in every 
meaſure by venality, would pals or revoke lentence 
as bribed; in fine, as money was his god, ſo it 
iwayed his conduct in general, to the utter perver- 
ſion of juſtice, and abolition of every principle ot 
VIrtuc. 


There prevailed, at this time, a faction in Jeruſa- 
lem, which had determined to introduce an inno— 
vation, and compoundul with Albinus to connive 
at their practices. The ringicaders of this ſedition 
had each of them a bgnd ot relolutes at command 
while the governor himlelt, as an arch-robber, with ids 
his guards about him, perverted his authority in the „ui. . 
plunder ot thole who were not in a condition tor 
reſiſtance or defence. Thele iniquitous way e 
came at length to that pals, that thoſe who ſuſtained 
the lols of their property durit not complain; and 
thole who elcaped, were under a necellity of giving; 
up a part of what they had to ſecure the reit : in 
tine, all good faith was baniſhed, tyranny and op- 
prethion univerially prevailed, and proved eventu- 
ally the foundation of ſlavery. 


The ſtate of a nation reſembles the ſtate of the 
body, in which one diſcaſe is generally followed by 
1 IT 

. 


another; for theſe magicians and trecbooters were 
now concerting a ſcheme tor aſſerting, abſolute li- 
berty, and engaging the multitude v a reſolution 
to ſhake off the Roman yoke. This they attempted 
both by argument and menace, threatening death, 
without mercy, to any man who acknowledged the 
Roman juriidiction; and propoling to reduce thoſe 
by terror, that would otherwiſe ſubject themlelves 
to a voluntary flavery. They formed themiclves 
into different bodies, and diſperſed throughout the 
country, diffuſing laughter and devaſtation, ſo that 
Juda was brought to che very extremity of deſ- 
ration, and the deſtruttive flame razed more and Juch was the character of Albinus; but Geſhus CharaQerz 
more every day. Florus, his ſucceſſor, exceeded him in iniquity; for % Anu 
the former had recourle to privacy and diſſimulation compared. 
in his nefarious practices, while the latter gloried in 

his ſhame, valued himſelf upon the enormity of his 

crimes, and vaunted in profeſſing himſelf an enemy 

to the whole nation. In the province he acted the 

part of an executioner rather than that of a gover- 

nor, treating the whole body of the people as com- 

mon criminals, withour ſetting any bounds either to 

his rapine or his tyranny. He was as void of pity 

as of ſenſe ot ' honour, mercilels to the miſerable 

loſt to ſhame, and incapable of a bluſh at the fouleſt 

actions. He poſſeſſed the art of diſguiſing truth 

with paradox and chicane, and working miſchief 

under the ſanct ion of plauſibility. Injuries to indi- 

viduals would not latisty his rapacious defires, but 

whole cities mult be laid delolate to gratiſy his more 

than ſavage barbarity. He gave as much liberty and 
encouragement to rapine as if it had been publicly 
tolerated; nor was any one prohibited from plunder - 

ing, it he might be admitted to ſhare in the booty. 

Such, in effect, was his avarice, that the whole pro- 

vince was drained, and coniequently deſerted by 

its inhabitants as a dreary waſte. 


b At the fame time a diſturbance happened at Ce- 

Fo arcs, upon a commotion ſtarted there betwixt the 
lews and Syrians living promiicuouſly together. 
{he Jews claimed) it as their city, arguing, that a 
jew was the tounder of it, retercing to king He- 
rod. the Syrians could not deny that a Jew had 
een tne tourder of it, but intilted, on the other 
hand, that it belonged to the Gentiles, ſince, if it had 
bren a Jewiſh city, they would never ſuffer ſtatue 
to be erected in it. The conteſt between the parties 
became ſo warm, that they had recourſe to arins; 
and not a day paſſed, but there was miſchief done by 
the molt relolute of each party. The elders exerted 
their authority and counſel to quiet the Jews on 
the one hand; and the Greeks had too exalted an 
ea ot their own importance to ſubmit to the Jews. 
| he latter were deemed to poſſeſs more wealth and 
courage than their competitors, who had, however, 
Ercater intereſt with the ioldiery; tor a conſiderable 
part of the Roman army being drawn out of Syria, 
tney were the readier to aſſiſt them, both as their 
country men and kindred. The magiſtrates and of- 
acers did their utmoit, by ſeverity of d:icipline, to 
preis the tumult, taking the incorrigible into 
mtouy, and inflifting puniſhment with rigour. 
ut the exemplary ſufferings of a part had no effect 

upon the whole; on the contrary, that which was 


engned to intimidate, ferved but to harden them 


4 12e1r daring purſuit, 


Ceſtius Gallus was at this time governor of Syria, Ceftius 
and io much attached to I lorus, that not a Jew, Callus, ga- 
even of the firſt rank, durſt prefer a complaint a- mrs 
gainſt him; but, upon his coming up to Jeruſalem, comes to 
at the feaſt of unleavened bread, the multitude, to Jeruſalem. 
the number of three hundred thouiand, made their 
application to take pity of a miſerable people, and 

deliver the province out of the hands of Florus, that 

peſt of ſociety, and tyrant of a governor. Florus 

was within hearing of this complaint, but ſo far from 

being moved at it, that he turned it into ridicule. 


hen Felix found that no means would bring 
1.70 rea.on, he commanded the factious out of 
© Cty, dy wroclamation, ac their utmoſt peril; but 
remaining there in contempt of authority, the 
„„er tent a Party of ſoldiers amongſt them, who 
„ many. and feized on their effects. But the ſe- 
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ton ſtill prevailing, he diſpatched ſome of the 
$ —— nen of both parties to Nero, as commiſ- 
_ n cad their cauſe betore him. Feſtus ſuc- 

y and was very active in ſuppreſſing theſe 


ea Felix 
Oi | 8 f f f 
urbances, and bringing the authors to condign 
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Ceſtus uſed his utmoſt efforts to pacity the people, 
aſſuring them that Florus ſhould treat them with 
more lenity in future, and then returned to Antioch. 


and amuſed him with many vague reports as they 
paſſed, in order to induce him to act in an hoſtile 


manner towards the Jews, as the only means of 
7 he lying 


Florus attended him on his way as far as Ceſarea, 
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1 lying undiſcovered, and bringing himſelf off. In 
| caſe of apeace, the Jews, hethought, wouldembrace 
If that opportunity tor bringing the caule before Cæ- 
th ſar, which would ſubject him to danger; whereas, 
i if he could but once work them up to a revolt, the 
My greater miſchief would divert their attention from 
F! the leſſer; and therefore his only means were to 
# force them, by degrees, into a rebellion in his own 
mY defence, 
N The riſe of The Ceſarean Greeks had, at this time, carried 


the Jewiſh their cauſe againſt the Jews before Cæſar, and ob- 

IO tained a decree in their tavour, which lentence gave 
riſe to the Jewiſh war. It bore date the tweltth year 
of Nero, and the ſeventeenth of Agrippa, in the 
month Artemiſius. 
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i HAP. VVV. 
i A violent diſpute between the Jews of Cefarea and the 
hi Greeks. Bribery and perfidy of Florus. A mock ſa- 
F crifice occaſions a tumult. Fucundus endeavours le 
[ ſuppreſs it, but in vain, The Jews petilion Florus 
oi for relief, and are puniſhed for ſo doing. He incenſes 
4 them to outrage. His barbarous proceedings. The 
. ſobriety and moderation of the Jews. Florus becomes 
bl vorſe for good council. His cruel orders. Several of 
4 the nobility whipped and crucified. Florus cauſes 630 
. Jetos to be maſſacred in one day. 


7 i HE. tyranny of Florus was a dangerous temp- 

* tation to a rebellion, but the Jews ſtood 
| firm againſt that provocation, till, at length, it was 
brought about by an incident that fellout in Celarea. 


» 

A certain Greek had a houſe in Ceſarea, near the 
{pot upon which ſtood the 1 lynagogue. The 
Jews were delirous of making a purchalc of this 
houle, and treated with the proprietor ſcveral times 
about it, offering much more tor it than the intrinſic 
value. But the proprietor was lo tar trom comply- 
ing with their propolal, that, from a ſpirit of ag gra- 
vation, he raiſed other buildings, and ſo blocked up 
the avenues, that there was ſcarcely room tor a ſingle 
perſon to pals to the ſynagogue. Upon this, lome ot 
the Jewiſh youths applied to the 1n{pector of the 
buildings, and warned them, at their peril, to order 
| the workmen to deſiſt. Florus countermanced the 
1 prohibition; ſo that the Jews had only to temper 
8 with the governor by the offer of a ſum of money. 
Several of their principal men met about 1t, and, 
amongſt the reſt, John, a publican, or collector ot 
| revenues, who contracted with Florus, for eight ta- 
| lents, to forbid the proſecution of the work. They 
. Brivery and delivered him the lum according to a ſtipulated 
ith pertidy of Agreement, and he promiſed to tultil the conditions; 
% Floruz, but immediately atrer, upon the receipt of it, he 
BY went trom Cetarea to Sebaſte, and left the parties at 

| liberty to contend the point, as it he had taken the 

money to turniſh an opportunity tor them to mal- 
; | lacre one another, 


4 The le The next day, being the Jews ſabbath, when the 

' intuited at people were aſſembled in the lynagogue, a ſeditious 

F — by Celarean placed an earthen veſſel juſt at the entrance, 

wife with a lacrifice of birds upon it. This contemptu- 

Y ous mockery incenſed the Jews to a degree ot mad- 

4 nels, as it was in open deriſion of their laws, and a 

prophanation of their molt ſacred rites. Ihe more 

moderate and ſubſtantial men of their party were 

for appealing to government for redreſs; but the 

| A viotent Younger, and more hot-brained, determined on re- 

| commot.on. venge; and the, Celareans being as ready for an en- 

counter, which was the deſign of the inſult, the 
j conteſt accordingly took place. 


Pi) 


The Jews 
inſulted in 
their ſyna- 
gogue. 


— 
—— 


Jucundus, an officer of horſe, who was left to 
keep the peace, coming up at this juncture, ordered 
the carthen veſſel to be taken away, and endea— 

The less Voured to put a {top to the tumult. But the Jews 


remove the finding Jucundus overbore by the Ceſareans, took 


books ot the 
law, 


up the books of their law, and carried them off to 
Narbata, a place about ſixty furlongs diſtant from 


THE 


Ceſaren. John, abovementioned, and twelve of their 


. 
19 
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principal men, went to Florus at Sebaſte, with a com. 
plaint ot what had paſſed, and a petition for red 
reminding him, though with the utmoſt delicac 
the eight talents he had received. But Florus 
withitanding, ordered them to be apprehendec 
put in priſon, for preſuming to remove the bo 
the law from Celarea. 
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This action of Florus ſtruck the Jews of Teryſa. 
lem with horror and deteltation; but they tound it 
expedient, tor the preſent, to reſtrain their paſſions, 
Florus ſtill continued to aggravate matters, and. to 
add to the cauſe ot the quarrel], lent, in Cxlar's name 
tor leventeen talents out of the ſacred treatury, pre. 
tending they were for the ſervice of the emperor. 
This threw the ſews into the utmoſt contuhinn, in. 
lomuch that they ran up and down the temple, vc. 
hemently calling upon Cæſar ro-tree them trom the © 
tyranny of Florus, whom they upbraided with the 
ſevereſt reproaches, and cxccrated, if poſſible, be- 
yond the power of malcdiction. One ef the Male 
contents carried an alms- bathet about the ſtreets, en- 
treating charitable donations tor the milerable Flo. 
rus, by way of derifion. But thele taunts had no 
other effect than that of incteaſing his avarice, and _ 
inflaming his rancour; ſo that, inſtead ot checking © 
the tumult in its rite, as it was his duty in conte. 
quence of the contract, he marched, with an army ot 
horſe and foot, to Jeruſalem, and rendered the power 
of the Roman empire {ublervient to his private 
paſſions, cither of pride, profit, or revenge, filling 
the minds of the people, wherever he came, with 
contuſion and terror. 


Ihe multitude, however, notwithſtanding the in- 
dignities offered them, aſſumed the appearance of an 
Officious reſpect in going out to receive him upon 
the way, and preparing to entertain him with all the 
tokens ot honour and eſteem uſual upon ſuch occa- 
lions. But, as an anticipation of their very ſub— 
miſiive deſign, Florus ſent Capito, a centurion, be- 
tore hand, with a band of fifty horles, to ſtop their 
progreis, and deliver them a meſlage to the follow. 
ing purport : I am to command you, in the name Roy 
** of Florus, to return home, and to let you undet- = 
** {tand, that the man with whom you have lo frech 
ported, is not to be cajoled into a better opinun 
** of you by plauſible appearances. If you are as 
you would be thought to be, men of courage and 
** relolution, aver your reproaches to his face; and 
** atjert that liberty by dint of arms, you have 
** vainly endeavoured to do by tumult and cla— 
** mour.” This meſſage alarmed the multitude; 0 
that, upon the approach of the centurion with e his 
band ot horle, they dilperted, without wailing for 
the ceremony ot ſaluting Florus, and manttetting 
their ſubmiſſive ditpoſition. They retired to their 
own habitations, and paſſed the night in diſquicting 
apprchentions. 
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Florus took up his abode at the palace, and the 
next day aſcended the tribunal, the high · prie ſt anc 
great officers of the city being there preſent. He 
animadverted, with great ſeverity, upon ſome Ic 
proachtul and ſarcaſtic ſpeeches that had deen 
thrown out againſt him; peremptorily inſiſting that 
the authors ſhould be produced, and threatening 0 
take vengeance upon thoſe that were on the pot, !! 


they did not find out the guilty. 


The heads of the Jews aſſured Florus, that tho 
people in general were peaceably diſpoſed, and 10 | 
plored pardon for thote who had uttered ſarcat * 
and reproachful expreſſions; obſerving, that, on of 
vall a multitude, there mult be ſome raſh and = a7 
ſtrong men; nor was it poſſible to diſtinguiſh — 
guilty; for even thoſe who repented of what t CY 
had done, would not make confeſſion. ne) lng 
mitted it to his conſideration, whether any . 
could tend more to the honour and interelt of . 
Roman empire, than to conſult the latety of 
people and city, by preſerving them firm in t MC 
legiance to Cæſar; and whether it might not 5 Th 
adviſcable to ſpare ſome few of the guilt) e 
lake of a great number of innocent people, th few 
deſtroy ſo many innocent for the ſake ol 3 
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Jluorus was ſo inflamed by this remonſtrance, that 
gc immediately ordered the loldiers to plunder what 
was called the upper market-place, and flay thole 
Wen, whooppoled them. The loldiery theretore, finding 
themtelves ſupported in their claims to pillage by 
the concurring authority of their commander, not 
only exccuted their order upon the places and people 
hey were lent to, but torcing themſelves into every 
houte, rifled at pleaſure, and put the inhabitants 0 
death without diltinction, as well thoſe they too 
upon their flight in by e-ways and lecret pallages, as 
chole they tound in their houſes. In tact, no boot) 
Cum amils tothem. Several men of rank, whom 
they leized and brought to Florus, were, by his or- 
der, whipped and crucihed. I he whole number Ol 
the flain upon that day, including women and chi- 
ren, (tor they {pared not Infants at the Lreall,) 4- 
mounted to fix hundred and thirty, Lhe calanity 
was aggravated by a new lpecies of Roman leverity ; 
tor betore the time of Florus, it was never known 
that any of the equettrian order were whipped, or 
n0miniouſly nailed to the croſs; tor tho” the per- 
tons, thus diigraced, were, by extraction, Jews, 
they were, nutwithitanding, of Roman dignity. 
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Berenice, the iter of Agrippa, goes to Jeruſalem to 
pay a vow. The ſorm and manner of performing that 
duty, She intercedes with Florus in behalf of the 
Tews. The people are incenſed againſt Florus. Aﬀf- 
terwards brought to moderation. Florus re-kindles 
the flames of difcord. The high prieſts appeaſe and 
bring them to reaſon. The projet of Ilorus attended 
with moſt deſtructive effetts. Ile attempts the caſtle, 
and is repulſed. Retires to the paloce. The commu- 
nication cut off betwixt Fort Antonia and the Temple. 
Florus quits lis defign, and returns to Ceſarea. 


GRIPPA was at this time gone to Alexandria, 
£1 tocongratulate Alexander upon his having ob- 
tained the government of I.gypt trom Nero. IIIis 
liter Berenice was then at Jcrulalem, and in extreme 
concern for the barbarous outrages practiled there, 
inlomuch that ſhe tent ſeveral officers of her guards 
o Horus, earneſtly to entreat him to deſiſt from the 
ciluton ot human blood. But Florus was equally 
inieniible of the atrocious nature of the fin, and 
dignified rank of the mediatrix. His heart was 10 
et upon luctre and pillage, that he looked upon all 
other conſiderations (the interceſſion of Berenice 
nor excepted) with neglect and contempr. Nay, to 
tuch a degree did the violence of the ſoldiery pro- 
ceec, that they not only perpetrated their maſſacres 
tore her tace, but would have wreaked their cru- 
y on her perſon, if the had not made her elcape 
Othe palace, and remained there during the night, 
Wit ber guards under the ſtricteſt watch tor tear ot 
irprize. | . 


( 
Cl 


> N . 
he occalion of her coming to Jeruſalem was to 


cr a vo to the Almighty, as is cuſtomary in 
OY dentlal deliverance from ficknels or any great 


"2NCes, to continue in prayer for thirty days before 
e lacritice, abttaining from wine and ſhaving the 
Head. Berenice wes now in the regular pertorm- 
«noe ct ms duty, and took an opportunity of ſtand- 
2 CXetoot before the tribunal, to intercede with 
1 745 10 behalt ot the people of the Jews. But as 
„dene former, ſo on the preſent, occaſion, ſhe met 
wirt Juccels or retpect, but incurred immi— 
r azard of life for her pious offices. 
1» 12Prened on the ſixteenth day of the month 
N53 ad upon the following day the people 
together in the market- place in the upper 
„ Outrageoully exclaiming againſt the mur- 
r friends who had been ſlain there the 
wa ks n day. 1 he whole ſtreis of their rage and 
es jel upon Florus. The leading men, and 
„„ elts, were to ſenſible of the danger of ad- 
cation to provocation, that they rent their 


Lie 


. 


(enger. It is uſual, with perſons under theſe circum- 


| 


— — — 
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garments, and, in humblelt tone, beſought the mul- 
titude to deliſt rrom exclaiming, as the exalperating 
of Florus would be attended with inevitable rum tt 


THE 


them all. This mode of interpolition appealed 
them, and they cealed their outrages, partly through 
re\pect to the interceſſions, and partly through hope 
that the governor would relent. 


The tumult 
lubiide Is 


Florus, who ſeemed to delight in broils, bethought as 
himtelt ot a device to rekindle the Name. ile ent piles wr 
tor the high-pricits, and ſome of the chief mon Of reviving its 
the Jews, tocometohim, and told them, that as there 
were two companies ot tloldiers coming trom Ce- 
larea, it would be a convincing evidence of the peo- 
ples good aitection to goverament, it they would go 
torth and meet them on the way. Ihis being agreed 
upon, Florus lent betorchand, and gave it in charge 
to the centurions, that in cale the jews grected then 
with any mew oi COMpPINnent Or ret oct upon their 
meeting, they mould not make the leatt token of a 
return; and that, upon the naltett agg 
dif utt, they mould betake themielves twiherr wins, 
The high-prietts allembicd the people in the tein— 
ple, andthere ac} ured thei, by all means, 109 uc 
and compliment che Romans upon tne Way, Y, 
them a friendly ſalutation to prevent tote nul 
chieis. 1 he more rath and relolute oppoict this 
Counicl; butlome of them, revolving hem unge 
the horrid maſlaicre of their relations and iricnds, 
were dilpoſed to compliance. 
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While this was in agitation, the prieſts and Le- 
vites entered, expoling the lacred veliels, and other e 
ornaments oi the temple, and filling the choir eee 
with their mulical initruments, and addreiled them bly dite 
ſelves cothe people with carnett entreaticstopreterve d. 
the honour of che temple inviolate, withour pro- 
voking ihe Romans by contumelious alironts to 
rifle it. I here were allo divers of the high-privits, 
who, covered with lack-cloth and aſhes, and with 
Zartments rent, applied thenitelves to all the men of 
rank, both individually and collectively, repeatedly 
importuning them not to betray their country tor o 
trivial a conſideration to rhote very people who were 
continually meditating, its dettruction. They juilly 
obſerved, “ I hat the Roman toldicrs would derive 
no benefit trom a talutation trom the Jews; nor the 
Jews, on the other hand, any advantage from neg- 
lecting the ſalutation. That, on the cuntrary, if 
they tieated them with honour, and according to the 
punctihos ulual upon inch occalions, Florus could 
have ny pretence for urging, hottilities; jo that, in 
cet, it would tend to the redemption of their coun- 
try from the calamiiucs they had otherwtiic reaſon to 
apprehend; and turther, that they ſhould conſider 
the diproportion betwixt the peaceablc majority of 
the multitude and a few üſtraggzling mutincers, and 
he propriety of the greater part over-ruling the 

er. 


Thee arguments had ſuch an effect, that, betwixt 
authority and menace, the molt relolute were brought 
to attend to the dictates of reaton ; ſo that when 
matters were brought to this moderate pals, the 
pricits, and heads of the people, marched out to mect 
the loldiers, and the multitude followed them in 
200d order. 


When the Jews were advanced within diſtance of 
exchanging ceremonious ſalutations, they addreſſed 
them with every expreſſion of reipect; but receiving 
no return, the more choleric part reviled Florus as 
the author and contriver of miſchief. The loldiers 
took the hint, and began to fall upon the Jews, 
threw them into conſuſion, and, upon the purfuit, 
trampled great numbers under the horſes fect; 0 
that betwixt thole that died of blows and wounds, 
thole that were cruſhed to death in the crowd, or 
ſmothered in the gate by prefling to get out, a hor- 
rid carnage enſucd, and exhibited jo dreadful a 
ſpectacle, that from bruiles, maims, and ſuffoca- 
tion, the bodies were ſo disligured, that one rela- 
tion did not know the face ot another, in order to . 
provide a decent funcral. In fine, the enemy flew 
all they came up with in the purſuit, ſucwing no 
mercy. But their main deſign was to get. betwixt 
the Jews and the gates Of Bezeth, being a paſlage 
that led to the caſtle. of Antonia and the temple. 

2 Florus 


The Roman 
ſoldiers in- 
flame the 
Jews, and 
i many 
ot them, 
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Florus at- 


Florus e Florus, at the ſame time, made a fally out of the 

cats, e palace, with what troops he had, upon the back of 

is repulſed, the Jews, with a view of forcing the caſtle; but rhe 
people immediately rallying, and making head a- 
gainit him, he failed in his attempt. Having got 
poſſeſſion of the. houſes, they annoyed the Romans 
to tuch a degree with their darts from the roots, 
that, finding no defence againſt that mode of at- 
tack, nor any poſſibility ot breaking through the 
throng which ſtopped up the narrow paſſages, F lo- 
rus was obliged to retire with the remainder of his 
army to the palace. | 


* 


The Jews being now under ſome apprehenſion 
that Florus would return to the aſſault, and make 
an attempt upon the temple by the way of Fort An- 
tonia, they cut down a certain gallery of communi- 
cation betwixt the fort and the temple, which ſo 
mortified Florus, that, finding his project hopeleſs, 
and his avarice dilappointed, (the ſacred treaſure 
being all his aim,) he gave up the enterprize. | 


Rc!inquithn= Upon this he conferred with the high-prieſt and 
„ae, Sanhedrim, aſſuring them that he was now leaving 
returns to the city, and ready to affien to them as large a gar- 
Eclarea, xiſon as they ſhould defire. They promiled, in con- 


ſequence ot this liberal propolal, that they would 
make no innovations, provided he would leave them 
one company; but not that which had maintained 
the contelt againſt them, on account of the preju- 
dices the people had imbibed from the injuries they 
had ſuſtained from them. Florus changed the com- 
pany according to their deſire, and, with the reſt of 
his torces, returned to Ceſarea. 


HAF. XVI. 


Florus accuſes the Fews to Ceſtius, governor of Syria, 
as enemies to Ceſar. Ceſtius deliberates on the mat- 
ter, and charges Politianus to make ſtrift enquiry con- 
cerning it. The people of Feruſalem repreſent to him 
the deftruftive meaſures purſued by Florus. Give 
proof of their obedience to other governors. Addreſs 
themſelves to Agrippa for his concurrence in ſending 
deputies to Nero to prefer a complaint againſt Florus. 
Agrippa calls an aſſembly, and, in an elaborate ſpeech, 
diſſuades the Fews from proſecuting a war with the 
Romens. His ſpeech produces a momentary effett ; 
but the Fews lapſing into their former outrages, he 

lea des them, and retires 10 his own kingdom. 


Florus 1 upon his arrival at Ceſarea, purſued 
charges the other means for inflaming a war, which was by 
Jeden fending a letter to Ceſtius, and charging the Jews 
to elt tüs. fallely with a deſign of revolting trom the Roman 
government, and imputing to them the very mil- 
demeanor of which he had been guilty himſelf. 

But the queen Berenice, and the principal men of 
Jerulatem, were ſo equitable and candid in this mat- 

ter, as to ſtate the particulars in the cleareſt light, 

and repreſent to Ceſtius, without exaggeration or 
palliation, the government of Florus. 


Upon receipt ot this intelligence, Ceſtius conſult- 
ed with his principal officers reſpecting the moſt 
expedient method of proceeding. Some were for 
his advanciag with an army immediately into Ju- 
da, in order to bring the offenders to juſtice, if 
the report ſhould appear true; or otherwiſe toencou- 
rage them in their loyalty, if they were falſely ac- 
culed, Ceſtius was of opinion that it would be 
more advileable to lend ſome perlon of honour and 
addreis betorchand, to inveſtigate matters, and tranl- 
mit to him a taithtul account of their preſent ſtate. 

eau  Heaccordingly made choice of one of his tribunes, 
ſends Poli- Named Politianus, who meeting king Agrippa near 
tins Jainnia, on his return from Alexandria, told him 
d üs by Whom he was ſent, and what was the purport 


true Uate r 
ot Judza, Of his miſſion. 


There were then preſent ſeveral high-prieſts, as 
well as members of the Sanhedrim, and others of 
the firſt rank amongſt the Tews, who came to con- 
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no ſooner paid their obedience in due form, than 
they proceeded to lay before him a lamentable detail 
of the piteous condition to which they were regu. 
ced by the barbarities of Florus. Agrippa felt for? 
their diſtreſs; but, from lecret deſigns, apparently COTE 
turned his invective againſt the Jews rather than the i 
err” in order to reſtrain the impetuoſity ot? 
their paſſion; as the leis they might ſeem to tuffer 

the lets provocation they could pretend to revenge 
Thoſe who had moit property at ſtake, and conic. 
d molt reaſon to deſire a peace, looked upon 
this gentle reproot as intended by the king tor their 
good, 
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The people of Jeruſalem met Agrippa and Poli. 
tianus upon their way ſixty furlongs trom the city 
to eſcort them with all reſpect and honour; while 
the women bewailed the loſs of their murdered hul. 
bands, and the whole multitude joined in onegeneral 
lamentation; ſome imploring Agrippa generoully to . 
compaſſionate the calamities of the nation, andothers ©: 
entreating Politianus but to go into the city, in or- 
der to be an cye-witnels of the delolations of Flo- « » 
rus. Upon this they took him into the market. 
place, and pointed out to him its abandoned and? 
torlorn ſtate. They then prevailed with him, through 
the means of Agrippa, to make the tour of the city 
as far as Siloah, with only one ſervant, that he might 
thereby have demonſtrative proof how obedient the 
Jews were to all other Romans in authority, though 
the horrid cruelties of Florus were utterly intolera- 
ble. When he had taken a view of the city, and 
informed himlielt tufficiently of the loyal dilpotition _ 
of the Jews, he called the people together, and 
went up to the temple, where he entered into a de- 
clamation of commendations of their approved fide- 
lity to the Romans, earneſtly exhorted om to keep 
the peace, and, having performed ſuch parts ot Di- 
vine worſhip as he was allowed to do, returned to 
Ceſtius. 


Immediately upon the departure of Politianus, 
the multitude addreſſed themſelves to the king and 7-7" 
high-prielts, importunately ſoliciting permiſſion to ..... 
lend deputies ro Nero with a complaint againit .:.-: 
Florus; alledging, that their ſilence would afford “ 
ſuſpicion that they had been the occaſion of the ha- 
vock which had been made, that they were diſpoſed 
to revolt, and were the authors of the war, and 
thence inferred the expedience of ſtating theſe mat- 
ters to the emperor. It was evident, on the one hand, 
that nothing would ſatisfy them but the grant ot 
this liberty; and it appeared an invidious proſecution 
on the other, to ſuffer the multitude to prefer ſuch an 
invective againſt their governor under the ſanction 
of an embaſſy. So that Agrippa, in this dilemma, 
called the multitude together in a large gallery ; and 
having placed his ſiſter Berenice in a chair of ſtate 
in the Aſmonean palace, which overlooks that gal- 
lery from the upper part of the town, he addreſſed 
them in words to the following import: 


If I found you under any fort of diſpoſition to 
% make war upon the Romans, as I am at this time 


F © 
« clearly convinced of the contrary, and that the i. „ bow 


„greater part of your profeſſion are men of og 1175 „om 
* and order, I ſhould have ſaved both you and m „ tathe 
« ſelf this trouble. For what would any applics- „ muc! 
e tion or advice ſignify to a body of men that 12: « Were 
ce bour under an incurable prejudice ? But as 10mc 8 Gctac 
people are unquiet for want of an experiments 60 ger 
* knowledge of the miſeries of war, ſome out of 2 © to thi 


e vain and inconſiderate hope of liberty, others on 5 th 
&« of avarice for the advantage of the booty, 4" is 100 
e making profit to themſelves out of a general con „out 

« fuſion, 1 have now thought fir to call you tog av 
ether, and tell you what I think convenient 109 3 
ce : ' ; i ler to the [ous 

done under your circumſtances, in orcet mr « + 

« rectitying of your errors, and to prevent the 27 
* of a loyal majority by the intemperate heat odq 
„ {ew deſperate libertines. All I defire 18 your pa 
« tience and ſilence, and to be heard without your 
„ muring and noile, whether you approve V rod 
* ſay or not. As tor thole that are abandone vi 
© the ſpirit of diſorder and contuſion, and irreco 


gratulate the King upon his late return, Thele had 
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« yerably loit, they are {till at liberty to re 
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n way, let my opinion be what it will. But it 
eis to no purpole for me to ſpeak at all, unleſs I 
« may be heard by thole that deſire to hear me. 


« ] well know that the faults of governors, and 
« the bleſſings of liberty, are two common topics 
« tor men ot art and paſiion to work upon. Betore 
« | enter upon the diſquiſition of what you your- 
« {elves are, and the force you are pretending, to en- 
„counter, I muſt, in the firſt place, divide two 
points that you contound, by tak ing them into 
« One. If revenge upon your oppreſſors (or let it 
« he called juſtice) be the thing that you contend 
„or, what is the meaning of your crying up li- 
« berty at ſuch an extravagant rate ? Or, it ſub. 
« jection be in ittelt ſo intolerable, why quarrel 
« with your governors ? Subjection is but lubjec- 
„tion ſtill. 


« Conſider upon what ground it is that you pre- 
« tend to calumniate and cavil, and in what manner 
« you are to behave yourtelves, even it your go— 
« yernors ſhould be to blame. It is your intereltt, 
« 5 well as duty, to moderate things with offices ot 
« tendernets and reipect, and not to treat your ſu— 
« yeriors with unbecoming language. V Len you 
«© make things greater than they arc, you provoke 
« tholc that are over you to make things worie 
« than they would otherwite be; and to turn that 
« mal-adminittration, that they were halt-aſhamed 
« yt betore, into a bare-taced tyranny. Nothing 
takes off the edge ot oppreſhon like patience : 
&* reftignation is enough to put perſecution out of 


* countenance, even let it be ever 1o violent and 
© unjult, 


*« Suppoſe it the caſe now, that you are, in truth, 
extremely abuled by the Roman government, 
* will you have this to be the act of all the Romans, 
* nay, and of Caeſar himiclt too? There's your 
* quarrel, You cannot imagine that thole gover- 
* nors have it in their comnuſſion to opprels you, 
or that Cæſar himnſelf can look eaſt and welt, and 
io through the tour quarters oft the world, all at 
* a time, when it is no caly matter for him to get a 
** taithtul account, at Rome, even ot what is done 
** here.. How great a madncis is it, then, to run the 
riſque of ſo dangerous a war for trifles ? and, in 
- tact, 10r we Know not what? Belides, matters may 
mend in time; for governors are neither im- 
„ mortal, or perpetual, but take their turns; and 
„ it is reaſonable to hope, and promile ourlelves, 
6 that the ſucceſſion will be better. When a war is 
once commenced, it is neither to be given up, or 
\ to be continued, without inconveniencies. As for 
p thote that iet up for liberty, let them beware, in 
the firſt place, not to run themſclves out of it; 
, tor the laſt ſlavery is always the moit burthenſome; 
and to avoid that yoke mult be acknowledged a 
„ Juit caule of war. He that is once a lubject, and 
„ then talls off, is rather a ſtubborn {lave, than a 

generous advocate of freedom. 


„ If any thing could have been done againſt the 
„ power ot the Romans, why was it not done when 
„ Pompey brake in upon us? But if your tore- 
fathers, and the princes of thole times, (though 
much your ſuperiors in men, money, and conduct, ) 
Were not able to ſtand before ſo inconſiderable a 
„ Actachment of their power, with what face or 
 Jenie can you pretend, at this time, to bid defiance 
to che whole body of the empire? To ſay nothing 
et the obligation of an hereditary allegiance ot 
long a continuance, that hath deſcended from 

our predeceſſors to their poſterity. | 


8 

5 ; What do you think of thoſe brave and gene- 
2 5 Athenians that contended for the liberty of 
„ ccc to the very extremity of laying their 
10 any In aſhes? thoſe people that brought 
„n the proud heart of the vain and intolent 
„cs, put him to flight at Salamis, and, hav- 


8 broken the whole power of Aſia, forced him 
5 to ſhitt tor h 


Si imſelt in a boat: that haughty prince, 
« Det turned the ſca into land, and the land into 
lea, do mak 
T 
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© looked as if they would have ſwallowed Europe i 
and yet the nation, that did ail this, are now ſub-— 
© jects to the Romans; and Greece receives laws 
** trom Italy. 


— 


© The caſe is the ſame with the Lacedæ monians, 
** atter all their famous exploits at Thermopyle and 
** Platea, and Ageſilaus's carrying their victorious 
* arms into the heart ot Alta; and yet, at prelent, 
* thele heroes own the lame matters ſtill. 


* To come now to the Macedonians, with their 
Philips and their Alexanders, a people that, to this 
very day, propole little leis to themſelves than 
the empire of the univerſe: has not fortune re 
„ duced theſe people allo to the lame fate, and of 
*© conquerors made them ſubjects, and ſubjects 
* allo to the lame governors ? I might reckon up a 
© great many other nations now, much more conſi— 
derable than yourlelves, that, in the vanity of an 
* ambitious contention tor liberty, have been forced 
„ to lubmit and obey: and are you the only men 
in the world that are too good to ſerve the love- 
* reign lords of all other people? Where is your 
* militia, or the arms that you depend upon? your 
A fleets to ſecure the Roman ſcas? Where is your 
© trealure to aniwer the expence of this under- 
* taking? You tancy an Egyptian or an Arabian 
war, perhaps: but you pivucced altogether upon 
F* talle meatures, without comparing the ditpro— 
portion betwixt your ability and your under - 
taking, and the incquality betwixt a weak and a 
* ditorderly people, and the ttability oft a torni- 
* dable empire. It is a common thing, tor you to 
* be over-run and ſurprized by your next neigh— 
* bours, when, at the ſame time, the Romans carried 
* the whole world betore them. 


* Nay, and the known world would not content 
* them neither; tor though they were poſſeſſed of 
the courle of the ILuphtates to the ealt, the Da- 
** nube to the north, the Libyan delert to the ſouth 
* and as tar as Cadiz to the welt, nothing would 
ſerve them but another world beyond the ocean, 
and the carrying their arms into Britany, which, 
at the lame time, was looked upon as inacceſſible. 
* What is it that you pretend to? Would you be 
thought richer than the Gauls, hardier than the 
* Gerinans, or wiſer than the Greeks ? Or do you 
take yourlelves to be hard enough for all man- 
* kind belide? Upon what ground is it that you 
are thus bold and confident againſt the Romans? 
It will be laid, perhaps, that it is an uneaſy and 
irklome thing to ſerve; but it it be ſo to you, 
what muſt it be to the Greeks, who, over and 
above a large extent of territory, are looked upon 
as men of the nobleſt extraction of any people 
under the lun ? And yet theſe men, great and no- 
ble as they are, live in obedience to the Romans; 
as do the Macedonians allo, who have un- 
doubtedly more right to a claim of liberty than 
ou can pretend to. Or what lay ye to the five 
undred cities of Alia, that peaceably ſubmit 
© themſelves to a. conſul, without any guard or 
* Fgarriſon to over-awe them? To lay nothing of 
the Heniochians, the Colchians, the nations about 
* the Boſphorus, and the inhabitants of the coaſts 
* of Pontus, and the lake of Mæotis; people ſo 
free in tormer times, that they never had fo much 
as a maſter among themſelves: and yet three 
* thouland Romans were enough to keep them all 
© in ſubjection: and forty gallies ſufficient to pre- 
„ ſerve all thoſe ſeas in peace and obedience, which 
no power durſt venture upon before. 


* Had the Bithynians, Cappadocians, Pamphy- 
* lians, Lydians, and Cicilians, nothing to ſay for 
„ themſelves upon the point of liberty? They are, 
* at preſent, all tributaries, and pay their duties 
* without foldiers to compel them. How is it with 
* the Thracians, in a large country of ſeven days 
journey in length, and five over, and much more 
* rude, and more detenſible than yours, being al- 
„ molt impaſſable tor the bitter troſts and deep 
*© \nows there; and yet a guard of only two thou- 


Ne e room tor his fleets and armies, that 
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ler? And then 


% {ind Romans keeps them all in orc | 
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&« for the Illyrians, from beyond the Danube, as far 
us Dalmatia; and ſo likewiſe the Dacians; they 
& are all under the guard only of two legions. Nay, 
* the Dalmatians themſelves, after ſo many con- 
c teſts for liberty, ſo many baffles in the attempt, 
and ſo many rallies and reinforcements after wards, 
l 13 of the lame delign, how quiet 


in 
* and eaſy are they under the command of one ſingle 
legion 


— 


But, after all this, if any pretence whatſoever 
© might juſtity a revolt, the Gauls, of all menliving, 
<* have the greateſt encouragement and temptation 
<* to do it, from the very ſituation of their country. 
They are naturally fortified; on the eaſt with the 
„Alps, the Rhine on the north, the Pyrenzan 
* mountains on the ſouth, and on the welt with the 
* Ocean. But, notwithſtanding all thele advantages, 
three hundred and fifteen nations in the ſame 
e jntereſt, an inexhauſtible ſource of all good things 
« within themſelves, both for uſe and commerce, 
% not only for their own, but likewiſe tor the 
« common benefit of mankind, we find thele 
people under the Roman allegiance, and pro- 
„ pounding no other happineſs to themſelves than 
ce in that of their maſters. This reſignation does 
© not ariſe from the want of courage, either natural 
* or aquired, or from the want oft brave examples 
ein their anceſtors, who had flood a diſpute of 
c eighty years for the maintenance of their liberty; 
but finding ſo admirable a concurrence of for- 
tune and virtue in the actions of the Romans, the 
„ Gauls were ſo awed betwixt the ventration they 
had tor the one, and their dread of the other, that 
© the Romans gained as much upon them by their 
„ goodnels as by their arms; inſomuch that, at this 
* day, with only twelve hundred men, they ſecure 
% almoſt as many cities in their allegiance. 


„What was Spain the better for their golden 
mines, when they came to contend with the Ro- 
* mans tor their freedom? Or I might inſtance na- 
* tions more remote from Rome, both by ſea and 
{© land; as the Luſitanians and Cantabrians, where 
© neither valour, diſtance, or poſition could war- 
rant them againſt the power of Rome; though 
* bordering upon a ſea ſo impetuous that it cannot 
* be ſomuchas named, or thought of, withoutdread 
„ and horror. What ſignified Hercules's pillars, 
or the Pyrenæan mountains, ſo many warlike 
nations in the way, diſtance, or any other diffi- 
*« culty, to the obſtructing the progreſs of their 
« victorious arms? But they were reduced as well 
as the reſt, and one fngle legion ſerved tor a 
guard upon them all. 


I need not tell you that the Germans are a po- 
* pulous nation, and that their country is of vaſt 
extent, the people ſtrong, their courage antwer- 
able to their ſize and ſtature, and firm to the very 
* contempt of death itſelf. But part of this you 
* are eye-witneſles of, for the Romans have ſlaves 
of that nation all over the earth. In their anger 
they are more outrageous than brutes, and the 
Rhine is at this day their frontier. They have a 
guard of eight Roman legions upon them, that 
* make ſlaves of as many of them as they take, and 
© the reſt ſave themſelves by flight. 


As for thoſe that place ſo much confidence in 
the walls of Jeruſalem, they would do well to 
** conſider the walls of Britain, where the inhabi- 
s rants are ſurrounded by the ſea, in a kind of a 
* new world, not much inferior to the other. They 
have made themſelves maſters of this vaſt iſland 
too, and aſſigned uy four legions for a guard 
upon it. What ſhall we ſay of the Parthians, 
* a powertul and warlike people, that have here- 
* tofore given laws to ſo many great nations them- 
* ſelves? Why do they lend the flower of their no- 
** bility for hoſtages to Rome, but as a tacit ac- 
* knowledgment of ſubjection under the colour of 
peace? Are we the only men in the world to make 
Var upon the empire, when all other nations trem- 
* ble under the apprehenſions of their arms? 


THE 
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Call to mind the fate of Carthage, a people that 


** yalued themſelves as branches of the noble race 
** of Phoenictans, that had the honour of the fa 
** mous Hannibal for their commander. What was 
the end of that brave people, but to fall under 
** the conquering arms of Scipio? 


But neither the Cyrenzansof the Lacedzmoniar, 
race, or the Marmaridans, that ſtretched their 
** dominions as far as the parched deſarts, or the 
** Syrres, ſo frightful to our apprehenſions, or the 
** Nalamonians, or the Moors, or the number. 
* leſs multitude of the Numidians, were able to 
** check the Roman courage. They had reduced, 


** jection, ſo large that the very nations are hardly to 
be numbered, beginning from the Atlantic {ez 
and the pillars of Hercules, to the red ſea, and 
* comprizing all Æthiopia. All this they took by 
Darms, reſerving, over and above to themſelves, a 
** yearly tribute of corn, ſufficient to maintain the 
people of Rome tor eight months, beſides other 
„duties that they pay chearfully and readily, tho' 
** there be but one legion in garriſon to raiſe the 
contribution. 


But there is no need of recourſe to remote ex- 
* amples for proof of the uncontroulable power of 
* Rome, when we may have inſtances to much 
** nearer at hand; as in Fgypt, a kingdom that 
* {tretches out as far as Athiopia and Arabia 
* Felix, contiguous to the Indies, and an infinite 
** multitude of people in it, beſides thoſe of Alex- 
* andria;z and yet this mighty populous kingdom 
** {ubmnuts to be rated by the poll towards the ſer- 
* vice of the ſtate, and as a tributary to the Ro- 
mans, and ſuffers impoſition, though not with- 
out plauſible ground to murmer at it. | 


* How comes it about that Alexandria does not 
revolt too? a ſtrong, large, and opulent city, 
* thirty furlongs in length, and ten in breadth; 
* peopled, and fortified round about, either with 
* defarts, ſeas without ports, deep rivers, or boggy 
* quagmires. But the fortune of Rome ſurmounted 
Hall theſe difficulties; for two legions, in the city, 
were enough to ſecure the peace of Egypt, and 
* to bridle the Macedonian. nobility. This city 
paid more tribute in a month than you do in a 
year, and four months proviſion in corn for the 
** people of Rome, beſide money. 


* If this be the caſe, what deſerts do you pro- 
pound to repair to for companions in your under. 
taking? For all the habitable part of the world 
is clearly againſt you, and, in effect, Romans; 
H unleſs you flatter yourſelves with hopes of afſit- 
* ance from your countrymen, the Adiabenians, on 
the other fide of the Euphrates. Suppoſing that 
they could be guilty of ſo groſs an overſight as to 
engage in a war ſo deſperate, upon ſo unreaton- 
able a ground, the Parthians themſelves would 
* neverendure ſuch diſreſpect towards the Romans, 
as mult inevitably end in a rupture, by counte- 
* nancing a war againſt them. So that you have 
no retreat left but a recourſe ro God's power 
„ againſt his providence, which is moſt evidently 
«* ſeen in the advancement, eſtabliſhment, and pro- 
* tection of the Roman empire. 


* Conlider war in a religious view, even wo 
<*© yourſelves were the ſtronger of the two. 0 
% can you pretend co diſpenſe with the violation 
both of God's and of your own laws, or to expe 
« a bleſſing from heaven in the very act of your 8 
e obedience? If you keep the ſabbath- day as ＋ - 
« and religiouſly as you profeſs, and as your ©," 
&« bind you to do, you will moſt certainly be carp; 
ce in the ſame ſnare over again, that your — 4 
„ ſors were hampered in by Pompey hereto = 
that it is to ſay, by taking advantage of your ben 
« ples,, and falling upon you on thoſe days g 
* you dare not ſo much as move an hand 3 of 
fend yourſelves. If you make no confcient, 3s 


breaking the laws, in fighting one day Br other, 
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in fine, the third part of the world to their ſub. 
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« another, how do you fight for the maintaining of 
« them, and how can you look tor wy tavour trom 
God in the deliberate breach of his own com 
« mandments ? Whoever made war but in hope of 
« alſiſtance either from God or man? and when 
both tail, what can be the conſequence but a vo- 
« Juntary wilful flavery? If this be your reſolution, 
« what have you more to do than to lay violent 
« hands upon your wives and children, and to lay 
« your glorious country in aſhes? The extravagant 
« madneſs of the action will be ſome fort of excule 
« torit; beſides, that it will lave you the diſhonour 
* of talling by the hands ot an enemy. 


« ]t is a high point of wiſdom, my good friends, 
and a very neceſlary point, to turclee and to pro- 
« vide for a ſtorm while the ſhip is yet in the har- 
« hour; and it is as dangerous, on the other hand, to 
put off the conſideration of it till the tzmpelt is 
upon you, and then to ſtand trembling, and at a 
lots which way to turn yourtelves. As for thoſe 
* calamities that threaten us unawares, and by fur- 
prize, people that tall into them are to be pitted, 
e for there is no preventing of evils not to be tore- 
* {cen ; but for men that run hcadlong into viſible 
«* hazards, they fall not only unlamented, but with 
* infamy allo and ſcandal. 


% Your way of proceeding, in this affair, would 
* almoſt perſuade one that you have already agreed 
* upon terms with the Romans, how they are to be- 
have themielves in cale ot gaining their point; 
that is to ſay, with tenderneſs and moderation, 
* and not according, to the practice of other nations, 
with fire and word, burning your ſacred cities, 
* extirpating your whole race, and deſtroying every 
man upon the purtuit that outlives the battle: 
* tor which way can you fly, but in the very 
* mouths of your enemies, who are either the lub- 
* jects of Rome already, or ſuch as live in fear of 
being quickly made ſo? 


Nor are you to flatter yourſelves that this cala- 
„ mity will op here: all the Jews upon the face ot 
* the earth are to expect your tate, and the whole 
* univerle will join as one man to the puniſhing ot 
* this rebellion. You will remember what I tell 
you now, When you ſhall fee the ſtreets run with 
** blood to gratity the impetuous violence of a few 
turbulent and hot-brained councils. The Ro- 
mans are not to be blamed at lait, for doing only 
that which you yourſelves have forced them to; 
2 and you are to conſider, on the other fide, in caſe 
" they ſhould ſpare you, what an impicty you have 
„ to antwer for, in the abuſe of lo much humanity 
and goodneis. 


„ If you have no longer any ſenſe of natural ten. 
derneſs for your wives and children, have at leaſt 
lome compaſſion tor your capital city, and the ſa- 
„ cred wall of it: have mercy even upon the 
1 temple, your law, as the holy ſanctuary, which you 
- yourlelves are now about to deſtroy with your 
on hands; for you are never to hope for mercy 

again from the Romans, after ſo ungrateful an 


© abule of the indulgencies you have formerly re- 


ac e 
ceived trom them. 


5 7 Bur, to conclude, I hereby call God and our 
hole country to witneſs, that I have done the ut- 
.. mult in my power towards your preſervation. It 
„ You will follow my counſel, you may yet live in 
Peace; but it you are determined to perſiſt in 


„ fumuit and outrage, I have only to conſult my 
own latety.” 


This addreſs, which was enforced by tears from 

- liter Berenice, in ſome degree abated the rage 
ot the multitude, who acknowledged that they 
%cre not inimical to the Romans, but to Florus, for 
ys indignities he had ſo repeatedly offered them. 
- Srippa replied, “ that what they had already done 
hag * effect, profeſſing enmity to the Romans, as 
* ad broken down the galleries of the caſtle of 


tonia, and refuſed paying tribute ro Ceſar.” He 


added, & that if they would obviate all ſuſpicion of 
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revolt, they had only, without further delay, to diſ- 
charge the one, and rebuild the other; ſince neither 
the citadel or the tribute belonged to Florus. 


The people hearkened to this advice, and went 
with the k ing and Berenice into the temple, where 
they applicd themſelves to the rebuilding of rhe 
galleries; and, at the ſame time, ſent the proper offi- 
cers up and dow the province, to collect the duties 
which were delicient, and then paid in the whole ar- 
rears, amounting to torty talents. Having brought 
them thus tar to realon, Agrippa counſelled them to 
lubmit to the government of Florus till Cæſar The mul 
ſhould appoint a ſucceſſor. But this incenſed them tude treat 
to ſuch a degree, that they not only reviled him in Agripps 
the mottopprobrious language, but ſtoned and drove — 12 
him out of the city. The king, ſenſible of this con- giguiry. 
temptuous behaviour in the higheſt degree, and 
finding the rabble irreclaimable and deſperate, lent 
leveral men of rank to Florus at Cetarca, in order 
that he might make choice of collectors ot the reve- 
nue tor the whole province, and then retired to his 
| own kingdom. 


—— — — 


| CHAP; ZAYVIL 


The Jews ſurprize Maſſada, and put the Roman gar- 
nion to the feword. Rejett the Roman ſacrifices at 
the inſtance of Eleazar, who heads a faction. This 
refuſal the ground of the war. The leading men con- 
tend for moderate proceedings. Repreſentation of the 
impiety and injuſtice of the refuſal. Of its being an 
injult to Ceſar. Precedents and reports in favour of 
the pradlice. The leading men apply to Florus and 
Agrippa for relief. Agrippa ſends troops to Feru- 
ſulem. Diſturbances excited in the city betwixt the loyal 
and the male contents. Great ſlaughter enſues. The 
feſtival called Xylopheria. The king*s oops worſted. 
Je ſeditious quit the upper town, and lay all in 
aſhes. The nobility compelled to ſeek ſhelter in ſub- 
terraneons places. Antonia taken by aſſault. The 
editions Jews headed by Manahem. An artful de- 
dice fruſtrated. The loyaliſts obtain permiſſion to 
depart. 


OON after this, a ſtrong party of thoſe who ex- n 
Ta 5 e Jews 

cited the people to a revolt made an aſſault upon g. upon 
Maſſada, a Roman garriſon, took it by ſurprize, the ſtrong 
pur all the Romans to che {word, and ſubſtituted for N 
{| them a guard of their own people. There hap. * © 
pened, at the fame time, another diſorder in the 
temple at Jerulalem. One Eleazar, the fon of Ana- 
nias, the high-prieſt, an intrepid youth, and military 
othcer then in command, preſſed ſome of his friends 
amongit the prieſts to receive neither offering or ſa- Rejedion ot 
crifice but from the nation of the Jews. This was che Roman 
the very foundation of our war with the Romans, 9149" , 
tor, at the inſtanceof Eleazar, the ſacrifices of Cæſar, o the war, 
which were daily offered up for the welfare of the 
Roman people, were rejected. The high-prieſts, and 
men of the firſt rank, declared their Fla probation 
of the novelty of ſuch prohibition, 3 importu- 
nately deſired the continuance of ſo pure a cuſtom 
as the offering up ot prayers for princes and gover- 
nors. But the factious party were reſolute and in- 
exorable, relying upon their numbers; and all thoſe 
who were deſirous of innovation eſpouſed their 
caufe, which, as before obſerved, was principally 
lupported by Eleazar, an officer bold in enterprize, 
and high in command. 


This occurrence brought together the rulers, the 
high-prieſts, and the Phariſces of the firſt quality, 
to deliberate on the moſt expedient meaſures to be 
taken at this juncture , for they plainly foreſaw the 
calamities which the continuance of the tumult 
muſt entail upon the city. They debated the point, 
and came to this reſolution, to attempt, by repre- 
ſentation and counſel, to pacify the minds of the Menz »fthe 
people. In order to this, they called a general aſ- , 7% 
lembly before the brazen gate, on the inlide of the cine ndl. 


meas 


| temple to the eaſt ward, and there pointed out the fures. 
| 4 raſhneſs 
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ws were abroad upon this of 
raſhneſs of the enterprize, and, indeed, madneſs of a party of the Jews were abroad upon th office, a 


ca 
y k1 
Lt age 1 of aſſaſſins, called Sicarii, fell in amongtt 
| oc, involving their country in fo 1 * oh — of improving the advantage of the king's 1. — 
{lt with the From thence they proceeded to py * the troops being overborne both with hardinels and _ 5h 
if multitude. able ground of the diſpute, and t " n _ fo || numbers, they forced them out of the upper toun, > 4 
Af cauſe; oblerving, that their predece * * and the laction immediately took poſleſiion of it, — 
1 tar from 1 1 5 that, They then let fire ro the houle of Ananias, the high- 
it (which was the higheſt inſtance of 7 ** hip, prieſt, and to the palaces of Agrippa and Berenice, 
Wy. in ſome ſort, they made it a part of their ub P, || propoſing, in the next place, to burn the offices ot 
i as appears trom their donations being Pn me- || record, and the contracts belonging to their credi- 
. mories ot the donors. It was repreſented, t Fs ing their debts. This was done to gain to theit in- , 
. provoke the Romans to a dangerous 8 ns tereſt multitudes of debtors, who right then join p 
4 + ticandal, if not ruin, of Jeruſalem 1 10 _ in an inſurrection with ſafety againſt the more el | 
1 up new modes of religion, to the v4 ng ＋ 1 ers thy. The keepers ot the records, in fine, abandon- | 
þ; lorts of people, bur Jews, trom offering ris — ſo || ed their truſt, and contulted their own perſonal 7 
1 and oblations to God in his holy ** 5. f ex- latety, and both writings and offices were all burnt, } 
it extravagant a mealure, as could not a = ” rn After this ſtab to the ſtcrength and credit of the city, ; 
; cule, even in the inſtance of a bende — wt. om- they applied themſelves more particularly to the 
\ turther, to make it general, 8 0 . proſecution of the war. p 
0 er roo _— c ; 18 inferred | In this ſcene of confuſion many of the rioters, — 
i” A he contempt would re- {high-pricits, were forced to fly tor ſafety to ſub- ont 
Wl from theſe premiles, AE 5 p on . — or 3 n while aces ot amongſt the 1 
at Mak _ Fax wor 25 W. and oblations for ado: troops into the upper W and _— die 
4 their TETULA iber hs gates. his number were Ananias, thc 
| others, they. wourd. Bot e eng: wn 155 —_ be oy Ot OR 1. his brother, and the de- ma 
5 worſhipping themſelves, when the ci This ir || the. rl * , the 
! lett without all diſcipline and good - * reed puties of Agrippa. I 
7 was concluded they mult expect, wm — — a The ſeditious contented themſelves, for the pre- mo! 
7 up ſo idle a project, and rg 909 e Cs ſent, with the advantage they had obtained, ER "os 
1 deſign before it came to the Knowledge ot C: * miſchiefs they had donc, and D - mei 
10 After theſe fe e W EEE ds is caſtle of Antonia, 8 
1 erer ices of f N 2 N ed ii by aſlault, cut off the whole >" 
1 1 3 of the practices of former after two days carried it by aflault, te hole it 
| Rene and FeRorts © lion; and their concur- arriſon, and ſet fire to the place. Paſſing from”... tha 
times upon the point in queſtton ere 1 the troops ot Agrippa | 
. Di” s - {tors never retuicd thence ro the palace, where [ E P _—_— a C ( 
Thefe re- ring opinion was, that their ance * I er, aken ſanctuary, they divided themſelves into libe 
3 pretenta- oblations from ſtrangers. But thoſe who were had taken ſanctuary, UN N widget | 
tions have : : fore tor ſtirring up conten- four bodies, and attempred the undern | Ar os {up 
no influ= ON innovation, and there e ok n Id he detendants were obliged to keep AE 
ence ufon tion, would not hearken to their opinion; nor woulc walls; but the de f Für a fall. * 
| we fol che |oviis attend Divine ſervice, being wholly in- 15e: Elance Pied chats wor a, and fevera ol the — 
0 x tent upon the war. " itud ſt ation 7 — as the Sicarii, periſhed under the by 1 
. The menof rank 1 of the Bee walls. In fine, they tought day and night, 9 75 
F for government, and that the | 8 action, in hopes of rendering the be- * 
1 —— would firſt fall upon them, EI 1 N delpous by i then; a6 the beſieged all t 
wii Deputies the matter, and agreed upon ſending "of Ro acdes thinking to tire out the faction with the fatigue ot wit! 
pot ſent to to Florus, of whom Simon, the on of Ar « evan Sued they: 0 
Florus and © be chief; others to Agrippa, the principa ul 8 oe * | 
tha of whoin were to be Saul, Antipas, and Coſtobarus; There was amongſt the ſeditious one Mana — aa 
which laſt was the Kinſman of Agrippa. 3 the ſon of Judas ot Galilee, a * x8 yay bogs V. Pork 
commiſſion was to ſolicit them to ns wit 2 orator, who had formerly up raid 0 he Jews, — thin 
troops to Jeruſalem, and crulh the ſedition in time. 44 yrenius, tor proteſſing SEES ſupremacy of a fic 
| 5 | ful to Florus, who was || at the ſame time acknowledging 1 1 deſign upon 1 
I bis mens 1 94 al events 28 appear- the Romans. This Manahem, N — Marahet oy | 
n he deputies, in or- || Herod's arlcnal at Maſſada, inveigled ſeve A head I-16 
ed by the delay of his aniwer to the depu to colle& || of rank into his party, took them with him, — face Icarc 
„ Soy ns dag <q lip een Rv place, armed a band. of yagrants, and j.. Maf 
their force. But Agrippa, who was * ** arched with the ſtate of a king to Jeruſalen 1 Jai 
| n interett, was deſirous of ſaving both parties * : -ad of the mutincers, ATi ware 
| ck as lay in his power, the guilty as well as the ee a 41 Sn N on the ſiege of the place 
3h inne and by that means ſecuring the Jews to || gave orde place 
7. | innocent, and by h inding palace. 5 
b, the Romans, and Jeruſalem to the Jews. Supe . instruments: for it Was ture 
oh allo his own intereſt at ſtake, he a * But they wanted proper 1 as the enemy fiſt; ; 
N. Agrippa , auxiliary horſe, collected from Auranites, 3 impracticable to undermine the mu + 2 that they 4. 8075 
| ſends my 2 Trachon, with Darius at the head of them 3 an ſhowered darts upon them rom 2 3 carried on tyrar 
8 ie Jeruſa- Philip, the fon of Joachim, their general. began to break grou nd or ent erf Here 5 = 
1 i . 2 — 0 — ; 
E The rey. ot a ay: me peels 353 che foundation, and 3 Man 
Ft and all that were diſpoſed for , | ich timber to ſupport the weight. n wou 
| 3 . n, the lower part of the ped it up with tim | ſer fire to thoſe Chevy 
0 deputies into the upper ax" Pi he faction. They they had finiſhed the work, they let illars being Fact. 
| \ wir de temple being in the hands 5 2 bows and || timbers, and ſ0 withdrew ; and the pil l t the l 
. vun in the began A ſkirmiſh with ſlings anc arts, OWS a — h rret tell to the ground. 0 1 CL Ve 
9 city, — f dit without intermiſſion. conlumed, the tu 2 7 his ſtratagem, tyran 
| arrows, and maintained 1 {1 d king's troops, it ſeems, were aware of t hind the f 
enen eee eee Th. "Ted? — in 7 up another wall immediately be _ oy what? 
ſometimes Tought hand to band. 1 * King's BG ro make the place good. Thiedifeg erz. 1 OO 
were the more reſolute and e Beg ae A he tall of one of the towers, and when ney > into YO 
loldiers were ſuperior in military {kill. Their prin- 3 k accompliſhed, threw the beſiegers! E don 
F : * de the ſacrilegious faction out their work accompli! ie bind's people in UW Other 
| cipal aim was to force t and his accom }lices the utmoſt conſternation. The king | the other Deonl 
| mne K 1 1- lace, however, tent to Manahem, and t! t, anc 33 
labourcd as hard, on the other fide, to make t ſs — of the faction, for permiſſion to depar ir de- N 
i dos. - Be alters of the upper town. The contel ads of tl ion w bien took that alt e. 
with great lade Co days, Without any material N _ - his religion, who fo | WR car, t 
| anucftset. On either ide, but with great {laughter on both. feng : ſequence of this, were greatly mips eb 1 
The feſtivalof X ylophoria now n 3 »y 8 ocapable of coping n 0 bre 1s, 
323 they bag vba number; nor could they, in honour, de ted the l9n of 
the temple, to keep fire all the year 3 t NEF EX * it with rebels.” To his extremes they ol 5 
cluded the ſeditious from their worſhip. But white treat wi 
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camp as indefenſible, and betook themſelves to the 
king's torts, as Hippon, Phaſaelis, and Mariamne. 
Manahem's party brake in as faſt as the ſoldiers 
quitted, lay ing all that came near them, plunder- 
ing whatever was left behind, and, in the concluſion, 
burning the camp. This action bare date the tixth 
ot the month Gorpizus. 


CH 43, - ATM 

Death of Ananias and Hezekias. Hleazar and his 
potty aſſuul. Manahem in the temple. , Two factions 
oppoſe each other. Metilins, a Roman general, ireals 
upon terms with Eleazar. Ihe agreement ratified 
pon oath and articles. The barbarity and pcrfidy of 
Eleazar. Leading cauſe of the deſtruction of the 
Fews., Execution upon a ſabbath day. 


CJ the day following Ananias, the high-prieſt, 
and his brother, Hezekias, were taken out of 
one of the aqueducts, wherein they had concealed 
h mlelves, and both put to death by lome of the 
Sicari, The faction tet a ſtrict guard allo about 
the Forts, intomuch that none of the ſoldiers could 
make their eſcape. Manahem was ſo elated with 
the ravaging of ſo many tortified places, and the 
death ot Ananias, the high-prieſt, that he became a 
molt inhuman and inſupportable tyrant, and be- 
haved as it he had engroſſed to himtelt the govern- 
ment of the univerſe. I hele overbearing tyranmes 
gave occalion to Eleazar, and ſome ot his conh1- 
(ents, torealon amongſt themſelves upon the ſubject. 
It was oblerved, that it was by no means conliitent 
that thoſe who had revolted from the Romans, from 


* - 
+ # * 
k 
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liberty to any ot their own people, and admit ot a 
{upreme governor, who, though he ſhould be guilty 
ono violence, was inferior to theniielves; conclu- 
ding from thence, that if there was an ablolute ne- 
cellity of letting up one man above the reſt, it ſhould 
by no means be Manahem. In the heat of this reſo- 
lution they went up to the temple, where they found 
Manahem at his devotion, arrayed in royal robes in 
all the itare ot a prince, both as to dreſs and train, 
with all his guards about him. 


While he was vaunting himſelf in all his glory, 
om of Eleazar's party made a violent aſſault on his 
d perlon. The multitude then began to itone him, 
thinking that the death of the ſophiſt would bring 
anout the revival of their liberty. Elis guards made 
a flight teſiſtance, till they found he was oppoſed by 
tie people, when they reſpectively ſhitted for them- 
leives. They flew all they took, and made diligent 
earch tor the reſt. Some few got privately into 
Maſſada, and amongſt the reſt Eleazar, the fon of 
Jairus, and Manahem's near kinſman, who after— 
wards exercited a rvrannical government in that 
place. Manahem himſelf was taken lurking in a 
; place called Ophlas, dragged out, expoſed, tor- 
Ln tured, and then put to death. His deputies and afſ- 
iſtants ere treated in the fame manner, and amongſt 
erett Ablalom, who was the chief abettor of the 
tyranny, 


he people eſpouſed the cauſe of the oppoſers of 
Manahem, Imagining, as before oblerved, that it 
Would be a ready means of effecting an accommoda- 
ton; Whereas the party, in truth, was only an anti— 
Tac on to Manahem, that were letting up for them- 
es, NOT lo much with a deſign of ſuppreſſing one 
Yranny, as promoting another. The multitude ear- 
eu prefied the prevailing faction not to bear ſo 
ner upon the Romans, but rather to raile the ſiege, 
and luffer them to depart. But the more they preſſed 
ad; + he One lade, the more it was oppoled on the 
toe, When Metilius, the Roman general, and his 
People, had exerted their utmoſt power for the de- 
ot the place, and were now reduced to the 
oy yo t enmity, they offered to capitulate with Elea- 
it Ever itup with all that was in it, upon con- 
% oy Of Iparing their lives. The terms were 
„ and Gorion, the fon of Nicode- 
Re nanias, the {on of Saddaca, and Judas, the 
or Jonarhen, were appointed to ratify the treaty, 
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a deſire of aſſerting their liberty, ſhould betray that 


—— 
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and ſign and ical the articles. As ſoon as the agree- 

ment was confirmed, and the due tormalities had 
paſſed, Metilius drew off his ſoldiers, without in- 
terruption, or the lcaſt ſuſpicion ot danger, as long 

as the Romans were under arms. But when, aC- 
cording to compact, they came to deliver up their 
{words and ſhields, Elcazar's guards broke in upon 

them, ſeized and barbaroutly atjaflinated them, with- Barbaren 
out reſiſtance or ſupplication on the part of the Ro- fl et 
mans, or io much as one word ot reproach, except 1 
thoſe of © oaths and articles.” MNletilius was the 

only man that begged it, which, however, was grant- 

ed him upon promile of turning Jew. 


THE 


The Romans lultained no real detriment by this 
ſtroke, as their lots, upon the occalion, was trithng, 
yhen put into compariſon with their vait armies. 
But it was manitellly the leading, caule of dellrucion 
tothe Jews; tor a war now became incvitable, and Piclude e, 
that upon juſt grounds; and that very city which eee 
took ſo principal a part in the contelt, was ſo pol- © AY 
luted with periidy and rebellion, that, it it might 
eſcape the vengeance of the Romans, it would cer- 
tainly fall a victim to Divine juſtice. Never did the 
{tate ot the Jews wear 1o melancholy an aipect, 
delpair univerlally prevailed, and the innocent were 
involved in the dread of the common tate, as they 
were to be anſwerable tor the guilty; andthe flaugh- A fughte: 
ter being, perpetrated on the ſabbath day, rendered 9 4 eb. 
it the more horrid and heinous, as upon that day we. 
are not allowed to perform any work; though ever 
lo laudable and praiſc-worthy. 


CTA T% EE. 

Slaughter and calamities befal the Fetus. Florus con- 
demns many of them to the gallies. Shocking ravages 
in Syria and its environs. Pernmicious effetts of ava- 
rice. Civil difjentions bring on the maſſacre of 13,000 
Jews at Scythopolts. Exploits of Simon, a man of 
fSineular flrensth and rojolution. Ilis confſſion and 
recantation. Puts his father, mother, wiſe, and ch1l- 
dren to death with his own hand; and finally himſelf, 
to avoid the flrokxe of the enemy. 


PON the very ſame day and hour, as if by 

the direction of Providence, there was a mal- 204009 
ſacre of the Jews at Cefarca to the number of above e, dy 
twenty thoutand : nor was there a ]cw left in the rai in ws 
place; for Florus cauſed thoſe that fled to be ap- do. 
wehended, and ſent in chains to the gallies. This 
* carnage incenſed the whole nation, inſomuch, ,, __ 
that the Jews divided themſelves into ſeveral bo- 3 
dies, diſperſed, began their inroads upon ſome of ria and its 
the villages of Syria, and then laid waſte ſeveral of ens. 
the bordering citics, as Philadelphia, Geboniris, 
Gerafla, Pella, and Scythopolis. Atter this they 
broke in upon Gadara, Hippon, and Gaulonitis, 
deſtroying tome places, and ſetting fire to others. 
"hence they advanced to Cedaſa, belonging to the 
Tyrians, to Ptolemais, Gaba, and Celarea. They 
allo over-ran Sebaſte and Aſkalon without oppo- 
ſition; and when they had reduced thele places to 
aſhes, they demoliſhed Anthedon and Gaza. They 
rifled allo, and laid waſte, ſeveral villages upon the 
frontiers; and put to death as many of the inhabi- 
tants as they could find. 


The Syrians, on the other hand, made their repri- The 8. 
ſals upon the Jews, not only in the vaſt numbers of > «- 
them that were put to the {word, but the perlecu- hs OE 
tion extended to the very inhabitants of their cities, the Jews. 
The ſtate of Syria was at this time molt deplorable, 
as every city had, in effect, rwoarmies in it; and there Terrible 
were no means of preſerving either, but by deſtroy. {order 
ing the other. The days were ſpent in bloodſhed. 
and viſionary tears rendered the nights more hor- 
rible. The pretence of the Syrians was to remove 


the Jews; but they were ſo divided concerning 
others, whom they ſuſpected to be Judaizers, or fa- 
vourers of their clan, that, as they thought it hard 
to put them to death upon ſuſpicion, fo they were 
fearful of ſuſfering them to remain, leſt they ſhould 
atterwards Prove tO be Tews, 
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Thoſe who before had diſcovered ſome degree of 


humanity and moderation, were now become inexo- 
rably cruel, from mereavarice, and the hope of lucre; 
for they plundered all they killed, and had the booty 
for a reward, reputing him the braveſt man who ob- 
tained the greateſt ſhare, as having overcome the 
greateſt number of his enemies. It was an horrid 
ſpectacle to behold the ſtreets filled with dead bo- 
dies of men, women, and children, that lay there not 
only unburied, but uncovered. The provinces la- 
boured under the ſame calamities, beſides the dread- 
— proſpect of various and much greater miſeries in 
uture. 
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Pernicious 
effects of 
avarice, 


The Jews 
become ene- 
mies to one 
another. 


The conflict had hitherto been maintained betwixt 
Jews and ſtrangers, but drawing towards the bor- 
ders of Scythopolis, they found the very Jews of that 

uarter inimical to them, ſo much did they prefer 
their intereſt and convenience to every other con- 
ſideration; for the Jews of Scythopolis joined the 
inhabitants againſt the other Jews. Nay, ſuch was 
their alacrity, that the citizens of Scythopolis ſuſ- 
pected them, leſt they ſhould join againſt them with 
the other Jews, ſurprize the town in the night, and 
impute it, at laſt, either to a defire of revenge for 
their ſufferings, or the neceſſity of their condition. 
T hecitizens, upon this account, told the confederate 
Jews, that if they would confirm their agreement, 
and demonſtrate their fidelity to them, they ſhould 
withdraw, for the preſent, with their families, into a 
certain grove adjacent. This they accordingly did, 
Tbeiahabi. and for the two following days all was quiet at Scy- 

e inhabi- d 4 5 
tants of thopolis; but, upon the third night, their ſcouts 
Scythopolis bringing them intelligence that they lay in a care- 
make great Jeſs, ealy, and ſupine poſture, the inhabitants tell 


laughter a- i 

mong the UPON and cut them all off, to the number of 13,000, 

Jews. ſeized the plunder, and lo departed. 

Exploits of Having given this general account, I cannot pals 

2 Bu over ſome particulars relative to one Simon, who 
X- 


traordinary Periſnhed in this barbarous action. He was the ton 
ſtrength and Of Saul, a man of rank among the Jews, and diſtin- 
reſolution. guiſhed from the reſt of his cotemporaries for the 
| of his mind, and the ſtrength of his body, 
both which faculties he had employed in favour of 
the Scythopolitans, to the injury of his country. He 
did daily execution upon ſeveral of the Jews living 
near that place, and would frequently put whole 
troops to the rout, inſomuch that his {ingle perſon 
was held almoſt equivalent to an army. Bur in the 
end, a vengeance overtook him adequate to his 
crime; for when he ſaw the Jews ſurrounded by the 
Scythopolitans, and annoyed by arrows and darts all 
over thegrove, he drew his {word, and, without giv- 
ingaitroke, (which he found of no availagainit ſuch 
a multitude, ) thus paſſionately addreſſed himſelt to 
the men ot Scythopolis : “ How juſtly am I pu- 
© niſhed for the wrongs I have done, and pur- 
© chaſing your confidence with the lives of fo many 
of my teliow-citizens. As I am now to die, and 
it will not become a man of honour to fall by the 


* hand of an enemy, but rather to do juſtice upon 


** myſelf, I will not therefore put it in the power 
„of an enemy to glory in my ruin, and triumph 
over me in my calamity.” 


Having thus ſpoken, he ſurveyed his wife, his 
children, his aged parents, and whole family, with a 
mixture of rage and commuleration, and while gaz- 
ing, as in ſuſpence, he took his father by his grey 
hairs, and ran him through the body, and after him 
his mother, who willingly ſubmitted to the ſtroke. 
After the father and mother, he did execution upon 
his wife and ſons, who appeared rather to meet the 
weapon than avoid it, as by that means they pre- 
vented the enemy. When he thus put all his kin- 
dred to death, he piled them up, and ordering their 
bodies to be ſeen by all, he ſtretched out his right 
hand, and ſheathed the {word in his own boſom. 
This man, from the ſtrength of his body, and firm- 
neſs ot his mind, delerves to be remembered with 
compaſſion; but whoever conſiders his attachment 
to ſtrangers, mult contets that, in the end, he met 
with a delerved fate, 


He takes 

vengeance 
on himſelf 
and tamily 


T i © 


1 Door l 


E 
Maſſacre of the Tews at other places. Agrippa pies t; 


Antioch, and leaves Varus his diceroy. Bataneg 
ſends ſeventy deputies to ſolicit fer a garriſon. Varus 
ſends a band of armed men to cut them off upon the 
way. Agrippa deprives him of his commiſſion. The 


ſeditious takes poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Cypros. Thy 
Romans ſurrender up Macherus to the Fews. 


FTER the maſſacre at Scythopolis, other uu. 

Me below 

cities roſe up againſt the Jews that were a. * 5, 

mongſt them. The people of Aſkalon flew two 

thouſand five hundred; thoſe of Ptolemais twothou. 
land thoſe of Tyre a conſiderable number, but kept 
more of them in bonds. In Hippon and Gadara 
they cut off all that were young and active, impri- 
ſoning the reſt; and proceeded in like manner elſe- 
where, as they were actuated by hatred or fear. Bur 
in Antioch, Sidon, and Apamia, they were ſafe and 
quiet in the enjoyment of their lives and liberties : 
whether it was that they were not powerful enough 
to be dangerous, or from compaſſion to a people 
who did not ſeem to have any deſign upon the ſtate, 
cannot be determined, but the latter ſeems the more 
probable cauſe. As for the Geralenes, thoſe who 
were diſperſed were permitted to abide with them in 
ace, and they gave the reſt ſafe conduct to their 
orders. 


There fell out, at the ſame time, an unfortunate v 
incident for the Jews in the kingdom of Agrippa, 
who, having occaſion to viſit Ceſtius Gallus at An- {© 
tioch, committed the adminiſtration of his govern- az, 
ment to Varus, a kinſman of king Sohemus. The 
province of Batanea, during the king's abſence, lent 
leventy deputies of the firſt rank to deſire the indul- 
gence of a garriſon, to the end that, in cale of any 
commotion or tumult, they might be able to ſup- 

wrels it. Varus immediately ſent out a party of the 
Lins troops to cut them off upon the way. This 

he had the confidence to do, not only without the 
knowledge of Agrippa, but entirely againſt his ap- 
probation. He was induced to this horrid outrage 

by his avarice; ſo that, after ſo flagitious a begin- 
ning, he ſtopped at no manner of ryranny or mi 
quity, but continued his havoc throughout the 
kingdom. When Agrippa had intelligence of his 1 
deſtructive proceedings, for the ſake of Sohemus he 4 
{pared his life, but removed him immediately from 
his government. 


The ſeditious, in the mean time, got poſſeſſion of 
the citadel of Cypros, upon the frontier of Jericho, 
put the garriſon to the ſword, and demoliſhed the 
tortifications. At the fame inſtant another con- _ 
ſiderable body of the Jews treated with the Romans ,...;.. 
in Macherus to deliver up the garriſon, who, «= 
chooſing rather to part with it by agreement than &* 
compulſion, ſurrendered it upon conditions. | 


CHAP XXI. 


Inſtances of the Fews former favour with Alexander 
the Great, and afterwards with the Cxſars. A vio- 
lent tumult at Alexandria between the Jews and tht 
Greeks. It is compoſed by Tiberius, who u bis 
army looſe upon them with a commiſſion to kill, burn, 
aud pillage at pleaſure. Fifty thouſand Jer, 
Jain upon the ſpot, and the reſt beg their lives. le 
implacable rage of the Alexanarians 


HE natives of Alexandria conceived a mortal A 
antipathy to the Jews, from the days of A * deer 8 
ander the Great, who, in acknowledgment of ti Jenn 
ſervices they had done him againſt the Egypiiafy “ 
made them free of this ciry, with the grant 0 1 
privileges in common with the Greeks. Theſe P"; 


. 


- 
vileges were continued to them by the ſuccefſor : , 
Alexander; a peculiar quarter was aſſigned ap 
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43 from the converſe of other people; being allo en- 
titled to the privilege of calling themiclvcs Mace- 
domans. When Egypt came atterwards to tall into 
the hands of the Komans, the Jews had their an- 
cient privileges ſtill continued by Star and his 
ſucceſfors: but they were perpetually at Variance 
ich the Greeks ; and though they ſuffered juſtice 
on both {ſides for their mildemeanors, it had no other 
etlect than to inflame the contention. 


3 
2 by ” 4 \ we” : 4 > * * 
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Things were extremely out of order at this time 
every where, but particularly ſo at Alexandria, I he 
mhabitants being met in ailembly about an embaſſy 
to Nero upon an extraordinary occaſion, there came 


ruthing into the amphitheatre a mixed crowd of 


eden Tews and Greeks. The latter immediately exclaum— 
„ that the Jews were enemies and ſpies, and at the 
ſame inſtant fell furiouſly upon them. They took 
three of them, and the re{t made their elcape ; but 
thele three they dragged away in order to burn them 
alive. This commorion brought in the whole body 
of lews to their retcue. They began with calling 
tones at them; and atter that ran with lights in then 
hands up to the amphitheatre, threatening the whole 
multitude to burn them to alhes, which they had 
certainly done, it Tiberius Alexander, the governor 
ot the city, had not reſtrained their tury. He did 
not ute violent meaſures, but employed tome of the 
:. molt popular men amongſt themtelves toattempt, by 

mild pertuaſion, to bring them to reaton, adviling 

them to moderation, and due caution how they 1n- 

cented the Roman loldiers. The teditious Jews, 

lLowever, made a jeſt of the entreaties of I iberiws, 
- and reproached him for the pacific meaſures he had 


purlucd. 


When the governor found the tumult was not to 
be ſuppreſſed without having recourſe to arms, he 
{cnt out upon them two Roman legions that were 
then in the city, and five thouſand Libyan troops, 
to harrals the mutineers.. I heir orders were not 
only to ſlay all that oppoſed them, but to ſeize their 
effects, and then fire their houles. 
command was no ſooner given, than they marched 
to aquarter of the town called Delta, where the Jews 
chiefly reſided, and there executed their orders to 
the utmoſt extremity. The Jews placed thetr beſt 
armed men in the front, who, tor lome time, madean 
obſtinate teſiſtance, but, upon the firſt diſorder, they 
were lcattcred and cut to pieces; though it proved 
to the conquerors a bloody victory. Death and de- 
43 itruction never appeared in more hideous forms: 

. lome were caught in the open field, others forced 
xt 4 into their houles, which were firſt plundered, and 
then {ct on fire by the Romans. No mercy was 
l2ewn to age or ſex, till the place ran with torrents 
. 01 blood, and fitty thoutand of them lay dead in 
heaps; nor had the remainder been preſerved, had 
the not betaken themſelves to ſupplication tor their 


der and difcipiine. But the populace of Alexandria 
bore o implacable an hatred to the Jews, that it 
was with difficulty they were prevented from inſult- 
ng the very carcaſes. Such was the conlequence of 
the tumult at Alexandria. 


CHAP. XXII. 


Collins marches with a powerful army againſt the Tews. 
Theinhabitants of the country come in to him upon his 
marc to Plolemais. He is jcined by Agrippa. Ze- 
tu, an, the ſtrongeſt city of Galilee, plundered and 
murut, Ceſtius returns to Ptolemais. The Jews cut 
les thouſand Syrians. Ceſtius removes to Ceſa- 
rea, Teal aefiruttion of Foppa by the Romans. 


( 1US ſinding the Jews, from their ſeditious 
0 Gi:polition, become 10 totally obnoxious, deter- 
en 2 vigorous proſecution of the war. To 
en Wh Urew Out his troops, and marched for 
1 tie took with kim the twelfth le 710N en- 


ch he had at Antioch; two thouſand choſen 


The word ot 
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men out of the other legions ; four troops of horle; 

beſides the king's auxiliaries, that is to lay, two 
thouſand horie, and three thouſand foot, belonging 

to Antiochus, armed with bows and arrows; a thou- 

land horle, and three thouſand foot, belonging to 
Agrippa; a body of four thouland men trom king 
Sohemus, a third part horle, and the remainder of 

them foot, chictly archers. Ihe people came flock- 1: joined 
ing in to Ceſtius out of the cities through which he byaumbers 
palled in his way to Ptolemais, who, though they * W. 
might be deficient in military Kill, were zealous in 

the cauſe, trom their implacable hatred to the Jews. 


Agrippa aſſiſted Ceſtius not only with his troops 
but his couniel; ſo that at his inftance the genera 
marched away with part ot his army to Zebulon 
(otherwite called Andron, or he city of men) which 
divides Judza from Ptolemais. My hen he came up 
to the place, he found it totally deſerted by the in- 
habitants, who had all fled up to the mountains, 
abounding in all forts of provition , ſo that he gave ge 
his toldicrs the plunder o the city. Though he ptundered, 
could not but admire the beauty of the batidny,s, ad burnt, 
which much rtelembled rthole of I'yre, Sidon, and 
Berytus, he cauſed them to be razed to the ground. 

From thence he over-ran the whole country, deſtroy— 

ing whatever fell in his way. When he had laid 

waite tae territory, and let all the adjacent villages 

In a blaze, he left them in aſhes, and ſo returned to 
Prolemais. The Syrians were ſo intent upon the 

booty, elpecially thoſe of Berytus, that many ſtayed Two thon- 
belund tor the take of plunder; ſo that the Jews, u Sy. 
taking courage upon the retreat of Celſius, and off by the 
talling upon them by ſurprize, cut them off to the Jews. 
number ot near two thouland. 


7.ebulon 


From Ptolemais Ceſtius removed to Ceſarea, and 

from thence lent a detachment of his army to Joppa 

with orders to preſerve the place, if they could 

quictly get potlefſion of it; but, in caſe the inha- 

bitants thould put themſelves in a poſture of de- 

tence, they ſhould wait for the bringing up the reſt 

of the army. The Komans, in fine, aſſaulted the 

place both by ſea and land, and maſtered it without 

much dificulry; for the inhabitants were ſo far from 
attempting to diſpute it by force, that they had no Joppa de- 
opportunity tor ſo much as an eſcape. They were !troyed, and 
all put to the ſword, men, women and children, IO 
without diſtinction. "The city was plundered and nn 
burnt ; and the number of the ſlain was ſuppoſed 

to amount to eight thouſand four hundred perſons. 
Ceitius allo ſent a body of horle into the adjacent 
toparchy of Narbatane, near Celarea, where they 

Iud the country waſte, put great numbers of the 
inhabitants to the 1word, ſeized upon their effects, 

and buricd their cities in aſhes. 


C 1% AF. XXIII. 


dy N | 

1 ves; to that thegovernor, commilerating their caſe, a 3 a | : 
v cave orders for the Romans to retire, which they did || Ceſtius ſends Ceſennius Gallus into Galilee. Sepphoris, 
| *? 3 * IP! ty * : __ * 5 . . . * 

s at thefirit word, out of the deterence they paid to or- and the neighbouring parts, join with the Romans. 


The Romans overcome the freebeoters. Gallus moves 
rom Galilee 10 Ceſarea, and Ceſtius marches with his 
army to Antipatris. Lydda deſtroyed. Ceſtius en- 
camps near Jeruſalem. The Fews make a furious 
ſally on the ſabbath day, and put Ceſtius and his army 
in danger. The Jews put to a retreat. The Romans 
draw off, and the Jews fall upon their rear. 


. now ſent Ceſennius Gallus, the com- Cefennius 
mander of the twelfth legion, into Galilee, with Galluscom- 
ſuch additional forces as he judged ſufficient for the g 
reduction of that province. The inhabitants of Sep- 3 
phoris, the ſtrongeſt city, opened their gates to him, 5 
and the reſt of the towns had the prudence to follow 
their example. But the mutineers and free-booters 
withdrew to the mountain of Aſamon, that croſſes 
Galilee, and lies juſt oppoſite to Sepphoris. Gallus 
advanced upon them in their own poſt; but fo long 
as they maintained the upper ground they were too 
hard tor the Romans, and ſlew near two hundred 
of them in the encounter. But when the Romans 
came to take a compals, and, by degrees, had gained 
the top of the mountain, and were thereby enabled 

to 
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to cope with them upon even terms, the fugitives 
were prelently routed, their light- armed men not 
being able to ſtand the ſhock, nor thoſe that fled to 
eſcape the purſuit of the horſe. Some tew, indeed, 
concealed themſelves in lurking places among the 
mountains, but upwards of two thouſand ot them 
were cut to pieces. 


Genes Gallus, apprehending no cauſe for innovation in 

moves to Galilee, drew off his troops to Celarea; and Ceſtius, 

Ceſarea, with his whole army, went to Antipatris. He was 

Laa there given to underitand, that a conſiderable body 

of the Jews were got together into the tower of 

Aphec, and ſent a party thither to diflodge them. 

The Jews, not being in a condition to ſtand the at- 

tack, left it to the Romans, who rifled it, and then 

ſetting fire to all the adjoining villages, took their 

departure. From Antipatris Ceſtius removed to 

Lydda, where he found only fifty men, the reſt be- 

: ing gone up to Jerulalem to the tealt of tabernacles. 

N He put thole fiity tothe ſword, burnt the town; and 

turlongs then advanced, by the way of Bethoron, tO a CCr- 

from jeru- tajn place called Gaboah, fifty turlongs from Jeru- 
ae ſalem, and there pitched his camp. 


The Jews, finding the war approach their metro- 
polis, left the feſtival, and betook themſelves to their 
arms. They thought their number 1{ufficient, and 

The Jews in that confidence ſallied out upon the Romans, with 

make a . hideous clamour, and in great contuſion, regardleſs 

turns e Ot any qualms, it being now their ſabbath, which, as 

Com Often mentioned, is by them molt icrupulouſly ob- 

day, ſerved. But the lame rage which cauled them to 

| diſpenſe with the obſervance of the ſabbath, proved 
an advantage to them in the execution of their de- 
ſign upon their enemies; for they threw the Ro- 
mans into diſorder upon the firſt charge, broke into 
their ranks, and made lo furious an attack upon their 
main body, that, if they had not been ſupported by 
a party of foot which was then entire, and a troop of 
horſe that came up to their relief in the critical mi- 
nute, Ceſtius, and his whole army, had been in dan- 
zer of being loit. There tell five hundred and 
Fheen of the Romans in this ſkirmiſh; four hundred 
of them horſe, the reſt foot. 'T'wo and twenty only 
of the Jews were ſlain upon the ſpot. Thoſe who 
lignalized themſelves upon the occaſion were Mono- 
balus and Cenedceus, two kinſmen of Monobaſus, 
king of the Adiabenians. The next in reputation 
to thele two heroes were Niger of Perea, and Silas, 
the Babylonian, who went over from king Agrippa, 
whom he had formerly ſerved, into the intereit of 
the Jews. 


The Jews, at length, being forced to a retreat, re- 
x tired into the city; while the Romans, drawing off 
= jews likewiſe to Bethoron, were preſſed upon the rear by 
upon the Simon, the ſon of Gioras, who cut off ſeveral of 
Romans. them, ſeized their carriages and baggage, which 
they tound upon the road, and ſo went off to * 
falem. Ceitius continued three days after this in 
the held, as the Jews had poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the elevated parts of the city, ſet watches at the en- 
trances, and appeared reſolved to fall upon the Ro- 

mans 1t they had quitted their ſtand. 


C11 A . 

Agrippa prepeſes to the Jews an alliance with the 
Romans. The people riſe upon it, and treat the am- 
baſſadors with ſeverity. Ceſtius falls upon them, and 
purſues them to the walls of Feruſalem, bringing his 
do hole army up to the city. Ile encamps near the pa- 
lace. The Jews repair do the defence of the walls. 
The Romans are repulſed upon ſeveral aſſaults. An 
invention to ſecure the pioneers. Ceſtius raiſes the 
ſiege, and the revolters fall upon his rear. A great 
Siaughter of the Romans by the Fews. Ceſtius is in 
great perplexity. The miſerable condition of the Ro- 
mens. Ceſtius ſaves himſelf by a ftratagem. 

GRIPPA, obſerving that the affairs of the Ro- 


mans were in a dangerous ſituation, while ſuch 
an immenſe number of their enemies had ſeized up- 


T HT J E S8. 


on the mountains round about, determined to tu 
if the Jews were to be influenced by words, flatter \, 
ing himſelf that the parties might be reaſoned into 
a better underſtanding one of another; or thinking 4, 
however, if he could not reconcile them, he mig}; \** 
poſſibly be able to divide them, and abate ſomethins i: 
of the rancour of the quarrel, Purluant to this de. 
ſign, he tent two of his officers, Barceus and Phe. 1 
bus, men of approved integrity, to offer thema 
treaty of alliance with the people of Rome, with an 
aſſurance of pardon and indemnity for all that was 
paſt, upon condition of laying down their arms, ard 
coming over to Rome. The factious, upon hearing 
of this propoſal, were ſo apprehenſive ot the people 
going over to Agrippa, in hopes of this amneſty, tha; 
they determined to aſſaſſinate the ambaſſadors. Ac. 
cordingly they flew Phebus betore he could open his 
commiſſion; and Barceus was wounded, but pre. 
vented his fall by flight: but the multitude was a *-- 
enraged at the baſeneſs ot this action, that they drove 

the ſeditious before them into the city. 
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This inteſtine diviſion gave Ceſtius the faireſt op. 
portunity to break in upon the factious; lo that he 
advanced upon them with his whole army, charged, 
routed, and purſued them to the walls of Jcruſalem. . 
He then marched off to a place called Scopus, leven , . ” 
turlongs from the city, and there pitched his camp. 
He remained three whole days in a ſtate of inacti- 

vity, without ſo much as making an attempt upon 

the place, hoping, perhaps, that the people might 

become diſpoſed to peace; but, in the mean time, 

ſent out a party of ſoldiers into the neighbouring 

villages, to procure corn and other necellaries. 


On the tourth day, which was the thirtieth of the 
month Hyperbereteus, he advanced with his whol: 
army, in good order, up to the city, where the people © * 
durit not ſtir, through tear of the factious party. 
But their very leaders were ſo intimidated by the 
apparent order and diſcipline ot the Romans 1n their 
march, that they retired from the ſuburbs, many in- 
to the inner parts of the city, and fome into the 
temple. Ceſtius rook his way by Bezerha, and, as 
he advanced, burnt Cenopolis, and a place called 
the timber-market. T hence advancing to the upper 
town, he pitched his camp near the palace. li 
he had then made a vigorous aſſault, he might cally 
have carried the place, and put an end to the war. 
But Tyrannus and Priſcus, and ſome other great ot- 
ficers, had been corrupted by Florus to divert him 
trom his purpole. This falſe ſtep proved the ab- 
ſolute ruin of the Jews, and the ſource of all thcir 
tuture calamities. 


E'2 
* 


Under theſe circumſtances divers of the princt- 
cipal men amongſt the Jews, at the inſtance of A- 
nanus, the ſon of Jonathas, invited Ceſtius into the 
city, propoſing to open the gates to him; but hee 
layed his reſolution ſo long, either through indig hd. 
tion or diffidence, that the deſign was d1{coverc, 
and Ananus, with his party, forced, by ſtones tro 
the walls, to fly for ſanctuary to their own houles. 


The Jews diſperſed themſelves upon this into the 
turrets, to the defence of the walls, which they 146 = 
good tor five days againſt the utmoſt efforts oft 

omans, though preſſed with the moſt impetuds 
violence. On the ſixth day Ceſtius, with the choice 
ot his troops and bow-men, aſſaulted the temple 9 
the northern quarter; but the Romans were lo ga 
with ſlings and arrows from the porch and galleries, 
that they were not only obliged to give way, but!" 
the end totally repulſed. After thele dilappoin 
ments the Romans had recourſe to this inventioh, 
the firſt rank reſted their ſhields upon the Wal, 
and guarded themſelves with what they called“ 
tude, from its reſemblance to the back of a tor νο 7s 
which being proof againſt all the enemies darts *\- **. 
arrows, they were at liberty to undermine the w 
without further danger. They then made preis 
tion for ſetting fire to the gate of the temple. 1 
lo alarmed the faction, that they gave up all for. 
and many of them quitted the town. But u U 
matter of joy to the moderate and peaceable PI * 
lomuch, that they called out to open the gat 
Ceſtius, whom they deemed their friend and b 
ſerver. To ſuch a plight were they reduced, Celle 
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Ceſtius had proſecuted the ſiege but a little longer, 
a the Romans would certuinly have had poſtelioun 01 
the city : but it ſeems not to have been agreeabic to 
„ the Divine will, that this dreadtul wat ſhould thus 
the terminate: for Ceſtius, as it unconicious of the 
| good dilpoſition of the people in, general, or the 
«the detperation of the ſeditious in the city, by a kind ot 
-with- judicial infatuation, drew off his men on a ludden, 
ven when their hopes were at the faireſt, and, con- 
| trary to all realon, quitted the ſiege. This unex- 
Red retreat ſo emboldened the revolrers, that they 
fell upon the rear of the Romans, and cut off a 
conſiderable number both of their horte and foot. 
Ceſtius lodged that night at the 'camp he had forti— 
fed at a place called Scopus. The next day he con- 
tinued his march, with the enemy at his rear, who, 
purſuing, cut ol; many of the hindmoſt of his 
men. T hey allo fell upon the flank on each fide of 
the army, and-galled them with darts: nor durit 
they ſo much as turn their heads to look the enemy 
in the face, imagining the number of thoſe that 
purſued them was immenſc. They did not even at- 
tempt torepel thoſe that preſſed them ooneach ſide, be. 
caute their armour was heavy, and they were teartul 
of breaking their ranks; whereas they knew the 
Jews, on the other hand, were light armed, and ready 
or excurſions and ſurprizes upon any occaſion. 
Upon the whole the Romans ſuffered greatly, with. 
| „out being able to avenge themſelves upon their ene. 
* mies. The ways, in tine, were covered with dead 
and wounded bodies upon their retreat. Amongſt the 
ſlain were Priſcus, whocommanded the ſixth legion; 
Longinus, the tribune; and Emilius Jucundus, a 
principal officer of horſe ; lo that, with difficulty, 
and the lots of their baggage, they got to Gabaoh, 
where they had encamped betore. 


Ceſtius remained here two days, doubtful how to 
proceed in his preſent embarrafled ſituation. Upon 
the third day he found the number ot Jews greatly 
increaſed, inſomuch that the country was over- 
run with them. From this he was ſenſible that his 
delay had not only hindered but endangered him, 
and that the longer he ſtayed the more enemies he 
ſhould have. 


Upon this he ordered the army to be diſcharged of 
all incumbrances, for the caſe and expedition of the 


march. The mules, afles, and other beaſts of bur- 
then, he cauſed to be killed, reſerving a few only 
4 ot thole which were to carry machines that he might 
. have further occaſion for, and which he was de— 


lirous allo of retaining, left they ſhould fall into the 
nands of the enemy. 


This was the ſtate and poſture of the army on 
their march to Bethoron. They were not annoyed 
by the Jews ſo long as they continued in an open 
Country, but when they came into narrow paſſages, 
they charged their front and rear, to ſeparate them 

from the main army, and force them further into the 
volley, while the multitude, from the rocks and 
rags, galled them with their darts. While the 
toor were in this ſtate of diſtreſs, not knowing how 
to delend themſelves, the condition of the horſe 
was much more deſperate, as they could neither ad- 
Vaice up to the Jews to attack them upon the moun - 
ans, or ſecure themſelves againſt them in the val- 
es: nor could they keep their own troops in order 
againſt the ſhower of arrows that poured down a- 
nn them. They were at length in ſuch a 
action, that they could neither fight or fly; and 
or we detponding extremity they had recourſe to 
dhe paſtionate extravagancies of tears, groans, 
e 1 uſual in 25 11 32 whilit the 

S at e val an; 
trantports of 55 8 * a e 5 

joy, ph, and vaunting. 


Lare their advantage, that if the Jews had 
e oured with day-light, the army of Celtius 
1 en totally deſtroyed : but night coming on, 

* ROmMans eicaped to Bethoron; and the Jews ſe— 


Cur | 
00 ed all the paſſes round about, to cut off the re- 
cat ot the Romans. 


9 


\ 7 . . | 
G hen Ceſtius tound in what manner hewas beſet, 
ought of a ſtratagem to aſſiſt him in his et- 


e 3 about four hundred of his braveſt 
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men, and placed them at the ſtrongeſt of the forti- 
fications, giving orders that, when they went up to 
the morning guard, they ſhould erect their enſigns, 
that the Jews might be induced to believe the army 
had not yet decamped. In the mean time Ceſtius 
ſhrunk away with the reſt of his forces without any 


noite, about thirty furlongs during the night. 


When the Jews perceived in the morning that the 
place was abandoned, and the main army withdrawn, 
they immediately tell upon the four hundred Ro- 
mans who had deluded them, flew them to a man, 
and then went in purſuit of Ceſtius. But having 
availed himſelt of the night to proſecute his eſcape, 
they could not overtake him. The ſoldiers fled in 
{uch conſternation, that they left behind them all 
their warlike inſtruments, which the Jews took up, 
and afterwards uſed againit the Romans. They fol- 
lowed the purſuit as tar as Antipatris; but finding 
It vain to continue it Jonger, ſecured their engines, 
{tripped the dead, collected their booty, and lo re- 
turned with joy and triumph ro Jerulalem, tor hav- 
ing obtained ſo important a victory with ſuch very 
little lots. "This defeat happened on the eighth day 
of the month Dius, and in the twelfth year of the 
reign of the emperor Nero. 


. 

The moſt eminent Jetos quit Jeruſalem. Ceſtius ſends 
deputies to Nero, iniputing the late miſctondutt to 
Florits. A conſpiracy at Damaſcus againſt the Jews. 
1 en thouſand are maſſacred in the ſpace of one day. 
T he Jetos, colo overcame Ceſtius, return to Feruſalem, 
and appoint their efficers, civil and military. Eleazar 
ecquires popularity. Foſephus, our hiſtorian, appointed 
governor of both the Galilecs. Ilis leading principles. 
Mode of adminiſtration. He inſtitutes a council of 
ſeventy. Walls in the defenſible cities. Eſtabliſhes 
the Roman order and diſcipline. 


FTER this diſaſter had befallen Ceſtius, the 1e moft 
molt conſiderable ot the gon in Jeruſalem ee ans 

quitted the city, as mariners wou 
a ſtorm. Coſtobarus and Saul, two brothers, toge- uni 
ther with Philip, the ton of Jacimus, formerly Agrip- ONT 
pa's general, withdrew toCettius. But Antipas, their 
jellow priſoner in the palace, diſdaining ro fave him- 
ſelf by light, was put to death by the faction; the 
Particulars ol) which I ſhall relate hereatter. Now 
Celtins ſent Saul and his companions to Nero in Ceftius 


Achaia, with information ot his dittrefſed condi- ſends depu- 
tion, and to transfer the blame of the whole miſ- © 9Nero. 


carr!.yge to Florus. Ceſtius adopted this meaſure to 
exculpare himiſelt, and raiſe the indignation of the 
cmpcror againtt the other. 


When the people of Damaſcus heard of the de- 
ſtruction of the Romans, they entered into a reſo— 
lution of cutting off all the Jews in that place. 
his they were perſuaded they could effect, if they 
could but take them together at the baths, or any 
of the places of public exerciſe or recreation. T heir 
principle ground for apprehenſion of failure was 
its coming to the knowledge of their wives, who 
were moſtly attached to the Jewiſh religion. They Ten thou. 
took, however, their opportunity, when the Jews ſand Jews 


were at one of thele public meetings, in an un 2 
armed ſituation, to fall upon them, and maſſa- a bans 


cred ten thouſand of them in one day without any cus. 
difficulty. 

The: Jews who gave Ceſtius that terrible over- 
throw, being by this time returned to Jeruſalem, en- 
dcavoured, by every means, fair and foul, to engage 
as many of the Romans as they could in their party. 
Upon this they had a meeting in the temple, for the 
election of officers tor the government of the war 
as well as civil and eccleſiaſtical departments. They 
declared Joſeph, the ſonof Gorion, and Ananus, the The Jew 
high-prieſt, governors of all affairs within the city, fen 
recommending to their care, in a more eſpecial man- tho city. 
ner, the rebuilding of their walls, As for Eleazar, the 
ſon of Simon, though he had in his poſſeſſion a 
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mighty booty taken from the Romans, a conſider- | 
able tum of money trom Ceitius, and a maſs of pub- 
lic treaſure to an immenſe value over and above, 
they did not think him worthy of having any com- 
miſſion conterred upon him, looking upon him as a 
man of an imperious, tyrannical diſpoſition, and 
upon his ſpecious friends and confidents rather as 
guards than companions. But this did not prevent 
Eleazar ac- Eleazar from inſinuating himſelf, by degrees, into the 
quirespopu- affections and eſteem of the people; tor he ſo pre- 
voailed upon them by the popular means of money 
and addreſs, that, in their profeſſed opinions, no man 
was ſo well qualified for governor as himſelf. 


O F 


Governors The commanders they ſent into Idumæa were 
1 Jeſus, the ſon of Sapphas, one of the high-prietts, 
SEED. Eleazar, the ſon of the new high - prieſt; at the 
parts. ſame time enjoining Niger, the preſent governor ot 
that province, to obey their orders. This Niger, 

coming from Perea, beyond Jordan, was called Pe- 

raites. Nor did they neglect the care of other parts 

of the country. They ſent Joleph, the fon of Simon, 

to Jerichaꝶ Manaſſes to Perea; John, the Eſſene, to 
Thamna; while Lydda, Joppa, and Emmaus, were 

to be governed in the form ot toparchies. John, the 

£..+.. ſon of Ananias, was made governor of Gophnitis 
the Lias. and Acrabatena; and Joſephus, the ſon of Matthias, 


nan, made governor of both the Galilees, adding to the com- 
| pn of mand Gamala, the ſtrongeſt place in the whole 


oth the 


Galilees,&c country. 


Theſe governors diſcharged their duty with ala- 

crity and prudence, according to the extent of their 

He endex* reſpective commiſſions. The firſt care of Joſephus, 
quire popu. When he came into Galilee, was to obtain the good- 
larity. will of the people, an intereſt which he knew to be 
moſt conducive to the preſervation of order and 

good government. He was allo conſcious that the 

certain way to make great men his friends was, to ad- 

mit them to a ſhare in the government; and that the 

| molt effectual means to conciliate the eſteem of the 
His plan of multitude, was to employ natives, and popular in- 


licy. . 
ren, ſtruments in popular caſes. His plan was therefore 
He iwiti- this: he ſelected a council of ſeventy out of the 
of Elders and ableſt men of the nation. To this coun- 
ſeventy, cil of ſeventy he committed the whole government 


of Galilee, under ſome few reſtrictions; appointing 
ſeven to every city, to hear and determine all com- 
mon caules, in ſuch manner and form as he had pre- 
{cribed; reſerving to himſelf the judgment of capital 
cauſes, and matters of, greater importance. 


Provides ſor Having thus regulated affairs at home, ſo far as re- 
the fecurity lated to domeſtic policy, he took into conſideration 
of Galilee, the neceſſary means of ſecuring his people from 
foreign injuries and inſults. Taking it for granted 
that the Romans would break into Galilee, he took 
care, in the firſt place, to wall in all the defenſible 
cities, as Jotapata, Berſabee, Selamis, Pereccho, Ja- 
pha, Sigoh, 'Tarichee, and Tiberias, with the moun- 
tain Itabyr. He fortified allo the caves about the 
lake of Genezareth, in the Lower Galilee; and in 
the Upper, Petra of the Achabarians, Seph, Jam- 
nith, and Mero; and Seleucir, Soganes, and Gamala, 
in Gaulanitis. Ihe people of Sepphoris being wealthy 
and warlike, had hberty to build their own walls. 

ohn, the ſon of Levi, by order of Jolephus, walled 
in Giſchala. As to the reſt of the caltles, they were 
fortified by the direction and aſſiſtance of Joſephus 
himſelf. 
more than an hundred thouſand young men, and 
armed them with old weapons, which he had col- 
lected together, and prepared for them. 


to rnunhet 
the Galiie- 
an, with 
Arms. 


Adopt: the Ihe next thing that occurred to him was the 


Reman mi- mighty power of Rome, and the means by which it 
litary dif- became invincible, which evidently appeared to * 
Ob- 
ſerving, therefore, that their readineſs in obeying 
orders was owing to the multitude of their officers, 
he made partitions in his army after the Roman 
manner, dividing and ſubdividing offices of com- 
He had his offi- 
cers over tens, hundreds, and thouſands, and all theſe 
| He taught them the 
diſcipline of ſignals, the points of war in the found 


oy their {tric attention to military diſcipline. 


mand into ſeveral {ubordinations. 


ſubjected to other ſuperiors. 


THE 


the downfal of others; obſerving, upon the whole, 


le collected an army out of Galilee of 


JI E W S. Book 11 


of the trumpet, to diſtinguiſh an alarum, a charge 

and a retreat, the diſpoſirion of an army and form of : — 
battle, the order of bringing off or on, ſeconding us 
the weak, or relieving the weary. He explained to e 
them the nature and effects of fortitude, mental and 
corporeal; and whenever he treated on military ſub- 
jects, held forth the Roman diſcipline as the grand 
inſtance of authority and example. He told his {ol- 
diers, that, if they would lay a foundation for ſucceſs 

in their military undertaking, they muſt renounce 
betore-hand, all violence, robbery, fraud, piltering. 

and the like; that they muſt do juſtice to all — 
without exception, nor ſeek to raiſe themſelves upon 3 


that a good conſcience is the only real foundation of : 
genuine courage. 


Joſephus had now raiſed his compliment of forces: 
they conſiſted of ſixty thouſand foot, and two hundred Ti: i=: 
and fifty horſe; and beſides theſe tour thouſand five? 
hundred mercenaries, with ſix hundred ſelect men * 
for the guard of his perlon. Theſe men were no 
very great charge to the country, for all but the 
mercenaries were maintained by the different cities, 
which, as they ſent out one half of them to the war, 
employed the other half in providing neceſſaries, fo 
that one part wrought for the other; and thoſe that 4 
were in arms protected their purveyors. ; 


CHAP. AAYL 


Charafer of John of Giſchala. He obtains the con- 
fidence of Foſephus, and then abuſes it. Raiſes a ſedi- 
tion againſt him. Joſephus is deſerted by all his friends 
but four. His addreſs to the ſeditious Fews. He 
gains upon the multitude, and thereby puts John upon 
other treacherous practices. Silas gives notice of it to 
Toſephus, who haſtens away to Tiberias. John coun- - 

terfeits fickneſs. Joſephus ſet upon, and narrowly * 
eſcapes. Jobn is execrated for his perfidy. Al! Ga- 23 
lilee reconciled to Joſephus. Terms of accommoda- 4 


ſephus. - Four cities go over to the enemy. 


W HIL. Joſephus was engaged in his admi- 
Þ niſtrarion in Galilee, there ſtarted up an ex- 
traordinary kind of impoſtor. He was a native of Gi. 
chala, the fon of one Levi, and his name was >» 2 
He poſſeſſed cunning and fraud in an extraordinary jap 
degree, and was capable of the moſt flagitious prac- 
tices. His poverty for a long time prevented the 
execution of his wicked deſigns. Though he was a 
notorious liar himſelf, he was as credulous as thoſe 

he impoſed on. Fraud by him was eſtimated a ir- 
tue, and his beſt friends were the objects of his delu- 
ſion. He made great pretence to humanity, but was 
barbarouſly cruel where he had hopes of gain. His 
ambition had no bounds, and the foundation of hi 
hopes was laid in his crimes. He was ſo naturally 
addicted to theft, that he acquired its various 
tricks, and particularly of alluring others, inſomuc 

that he collected accomplices, by degrees, till they 
amounted to a train of four hundred, 1n which num- 

ber there was not one irreſolute man, or 1nexPert in 

the ufe of arms, fo ſcrupulouſly careful was he in 

his choice for mental and corporeal qualifications: 
The greateſt part of this band was raiſed from the 
villages and borders of Tyre. With this bandit: 
however, he made great ravages, and put many © 
thoſe to the ſword who had withdrawn upon the «6 
prehenſion of a war. But he aſpired to far Br at 
things, and wanted only money to put himſe 

the head of a well formed party. 


„n. 4. 
When he found that br was po” w_ 
pleaſed with the activity of his diſpoſition, he bn 
ployed his influence with him to obtain rhe ſuper; ſent 

tendance of the re-buildiag the walls 0 ” 
chala, upon which pretence he drew large — 
money in contributions from all the citizens of abt 
perty. He had then recourſe to another inen e 
concerted with wondrous ſhrewdneſs. He proc® * 
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an order from Joſephus to all the Jews in 1 
bidding them exprelsly to fend any oil into the bor- 


O F 


*t- dering parts, but ot the produce of their own na: 


tion. Upon this prohibition John engroſſed the 


bo 

r_ PR 
* 

— 


"Pb e . . . 
„ | neither did intend to ſend this 


oil, and fold it again at eight times the price it colt 
hun. 

This being a plentiful year, and Galilee a country 
«bounding with oil, the monopoly which he prac— 
tiled in ſending ſo much abroad, where there was a 
great ſcarcity, brought an incredible lum of money 
into his coffers, which credit he converted atter- 
wards to the miſchief of his benefactor, Pertuaded 
at this time, it he could once overthrow Jolephus, he 
ſhould himielt obtain the government of Galilee, 
he cave it in charge to the ruffians under his com- 
mand to harrals the inhabitants more and more, 
which would either exaſperate the _— into prac- 
ties upon his perlon, if he controuled chem, or 
cle expole him to accuſations and complaints, it he 


* let them alone. As an introduction to his deſign, he 


cauſed a report to be circulated far and near, that 
Joſephus was in a plot to betray the province to the 
Romans; and many other ſtratagems did he con- 
trive to effect his ruin. 


There was at that time a parry of young, men of 
the village of Dabarith, who kept guard on the 
great plain; and as Ptolemy, king r and 
queen Berenice's ſteward, was travelling that way, 
{ct upon him, and took away all his boxes and bag- 
gage, to a great value, in rich robes, ſilver plate, 
and lix hundred pieces of gold. This was a prize 
not to be concealed, ſo that they carried it whole as 
it was to Jolephus at Tarichee, who checked them 
tor the violence they had offered to the king and 
queen, and ordered the booty to be depolited in the 
charge of one Eneas, an eminent man of that city, 
and to be forth coming upon demand. This act of 
juſtice had well nigh coſt Jolephus his life; for 
when the pillagers came to underſtand that they were 
excluded from all ſhare in the prey, and that the go- 
vernor reſerved it entirely tor the king's ule, they 
ran through all the neighbouring cities and villages, 
exclaiming that Jolephus had betrayed them. 


This outcry raiſed ſuch an uproar, that, by day- 


light next morning, there was a body of an hundred 


thoutand people aſſembled, who ran to the Circus 
at Tarichee, exclaiming againſt Jolephus ; tome 
being tor depoſing, ſome tor ſtoning, and others 
tor burning him as a traitor. Ihe tumult at the 
lame time was encouraged by John, and Jeſus, the 
lon of Sapphas, who were magiſtrates of Tiberias. 


I This violent outrage of the people threw the attend- 
_ ants and guards of Jolephus into ſuch a conſterna— 


tion, that all but four perſons deſerted him. He 
was at that time in a ſound ſleep; and as they were 
juſt letting fire to the houſe his four friends waked 
him. Joſephus maintained an extraordinary degree 
ot compoture, nor diſcovered the lcaſt emotion, ei- 
ther at the number ot his enemies, or the deſertion 
of his friends, but frankly preſented himſelf to the 
view of the people in rags and aſhes, with his hands 
behind him, and his ſword about his neck; This 
generous conſtancy moved his friends, and eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of Tarichee, to the highelt degree of 
commrleration, But the ſavage mob, both of the 
Wn and country, to whom his government ſeemed 
burthenſome, reviled him for his treachery and op- 
prefſion, calling upon him, again and again, to re- 
tore the money, and confeſs the fact. They con- 
cluded in fine, from his habit and behaviour, that 
ae Was now diſpoſed to declare the truth, and that 
js a wy ot obtaining both pardon and pity. 
0 ary 4 t we circumſtances he thought it molt expe- 
" 1t to divide his enemies, and ſet them at variance, 
4 10 this end promiſed them a frank confeſſion of 
tie whole matter; 
ng, he tpoke to this effect: 


3 money back 
* 2 Srippa, or to convert it to my own 
« ſhip oy never was my deſign to court the friend- 

A any Prince that was inimical to you, or 
Opole to mylelt any ben 


ut (addreſſing himtelt to the people of Tari- 


ſo that having obtained an hear- 


efit to your prejudice. 


— —— 


E W. 


* chee) conſidering the defenceleſs ſtate of your 
city without walls, your own inability to rebuild 
© them, and the avidity with which the people of 
Tiberias, and ſeveral other cities, have beheld 
this prize, I thought I could not do better than 
increale it tor the accompliſhment of ſo laudable 
a purpole. If you agree with me in opinion, you 
are bound in honour to jultity me in what I have 
donc; it otherwite, I am ready to lay all that 
I have taken at your feet, to be diſpoſed of at 
your plealure.” 


T HE 


The people of Tarichee loudly applauded this 
{peech ; but thoſe of Tiberias loaded him with ca- 
lumnies, menaces, and reproaches, and their rage 
and animoſity became hiercer than ever. In the heat 
ot their diviſion, however, they declined their quar- 
rel with Joſephus, and entered into a warm conteſt 
one with another. 


When Joſephus found he had ſecured the people 
of Tarichee in his intereſt, (who amounted to near 
torty thouſand, ) he addreſſed them with more tree- 
dom, pointed out to them their error, and aſſured 
them 1 — tor his part, he was abſolutely for employ- 
ing the money they had in the fortification of the 
town. He recommended to them to leave to him 
the care ot the other cities allo, aſſuring them, if 
they would tollow his direction, * ſhould be 
wanting towards the charge of the work. 


This carried lo fair a face, that part of the muti- 
neers, though ſtill diflatished, withdrew; but, at 
the lame time, another party ot two thouſand armed 
men advanced turiouſly towards Joſephus, who el- 
caped into the houle, while the rioters ſtood preſſing 
and menacing without. Joſephus was now under a 
neceſſity of having recourle to another invention : 
he went up to the top of the houle, and waving his 
right hand as a ſignal tor ſilence, when the uproar 
{ubſided a little, thus addrefled them: “I cannot 
* underltand the drift ot your delire, nor is it poſ- 
fſible tor us to underſtand each other in this con- 
e tuſion of noiſe. I ſtand here ready to fulfil your 
*- commands, if you will depute any perſon to come 
* to me, that we may treat on the matter with com- 
poſure and temper.” 


Upon this propoſal ſome of the leaders repaired 
to Jolephus, were admitted into the houſe, taken 
into a remote quarter, and there {courged with the 
utmoſt ſeverity. The rabblethought they had waited 
long enough at the door tor the iſſue of the confe- 
rence, imputing the delay to ſome difficulties in the 
cale, when, on a ſudden, the doors were thrown open, 
and the commiſſioners diſimiſſed in their bloody hue 
after the flagellation, which ſtruck the people with 
ſuch terror, that thole who were highelt in their me- 
naces before, were the firſt to cait down their arms, 
and betake themielves to flight. 


T his diſappointment ſo mortified and exaſperated 
John againſt Joſephus, that he concerted other prac- 
tices to gratity his revenge. He counterfeited ſick - 
nels, and deſired permiſſion of Joſephus to go to the 
hot baths at Hiberias for the recovery of his health. 
Jolephus, upon this, gave him recommendatory let- 
ters to the governor of the city, to afford him aſſiſt- 
ance in what might be requiſite for his accommo- 
dation, without the leaſt ſuſpicion of treachery. But 
John was no ſooner poſſeſſed of the advantages he 
deſired, than he tampered with ſome, and corrupted 
others with money and tair words, to abandon ; pray 
phus. When Silas, who, at that time, had charge 
of the city, received information of this practice, — 
torwarded advice of it to Joſephus, who, upon the 
very inſtant of receiving the letter, (though late at 
night,) haſtened away for Tiberias, and arrived 
thither early the next morning. The people in ge- 
neral received him with the utmoſt deference, Taka 
only excepted, who ſuſpected the matter, and the 
taction which he had corrupted. He ſent him, how- 
ever, a complimentary excuſe for not doing himſelf 
the honour of waiting upon him, pretending ro be 
confined through ſickneſs. The people of Tibe- 


rias were now aſſembled by order of Joſephus, with 
an intent to acquaint them of the adyice he had 


received. 


Different 
effects of 
the ſpeech, 
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They are 
accepted, 
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received. John, having notice of it, ſent a band 
of bravos to deſtroy him; but, at the inſtant of 
their drawing their ſwords, the people gave a ſhriek, 
and Joſephus taking the alarm, when the weapons 
were juſt at his throat, leaped down from a ſtand- 
ing of ſix cubits high, which he had mounted tor 
his harangue, and made his eſcape to a little boat 
upon the lake, with only two of his guards to pro- 
tect him. 


The ſoldiers immediately betook themſelves to 
their arms, to avenge their general upon theſe trai- 
rors. But Joſephus, teartul leſt a civil war ſhould 
be raiſed by the envy of a tew men, and involve the 
City in ruin, ſent a meſſenger to his people, with a 
politive command to proceed no farther with the 
traitors than was neceſſary tor their own prelerva- 
tion; and they accordingly followed his orders with 
the ſtricteſt punctuality. 


When the rumour of the plot, and the author of 
it, was ſpread throughout the country, the people 
aſſembled in great multitudes, and went in quelt of 
John; but he prevented their delign by flying to 

iſchala, his native place. The cities of Galilee 
went over in general to Jolephus upon this occaſion, 
and with them many thouſands ot armed men, who 
offered their belt ſervices againſt John, whom they 
reviled as a traitor, and the common enemy ot man- 
kind, and declared him deſerving of being com- 
mitted to the flames, with the city that protected 
him. Joſephus aſſured them that he was highly 
ſenſible of their kindneſs and good-will, but in— 
clined to moderate proceedings where the caſe would 
admit, as he had rather ſave an enemy by candour 
and prudence, than deſtroy them by force. He de- 
clared, however, at the ſame time, that he would 
wiſh to find every man out of the reſpective cities 
excepted by name from pardon, his goods conh!- 
cated, and his family deitroyed, who ſhould not, in 
five days atter the publication of ſuch a decree, 
abandon the intereſt of John, and return to his al- 
legiance. 


The heads of ſeveral cities were unanimous in the 
promotion of theſe conditions: proclamation was 
made in form, and all things purſuant duly exe- 
cuted. This declaration brought over three thou- 
ſand of John's party, who calt themlelves and their 
arms at the teet gf Jolephus. But John, with the 
remainder, which conſiſted of about a thouſand Sy- 
rian fugitives, betook himſelf to lecret practices, 
when he found he could not carry his point by open 
attempts. He lent private emiſfaries to Jeruſalem to 
calumniate Jolephus tor extravagant levies, and in- 
ſinuate that he would ſoon become tyrannical, un- 
leſs reſtrained by a ſuperior power. The people in 

eneral diſregarded this intimation; but tome of the 
eading men ſupplied John with money towards 
maintaining the conteſt with Jolephus. Nay, they 
even paſſed a decree for re-calling him from his go- 
vernment; nor did they think that decree ſufficient, 
bur ſent a detachment ot two thouſand five hundred 
armed men, and tour perſons, eminent as lawyers 
and orators, in order to ſupplant Joſephus in the 
credit he had with the people. They were directed 
to offer him no violence, it he would come away 
by fair means; but, in caſe of retuſal, to treat him 
as an enemy. "Thele commiltioners were Joazar, 
the lon of Nomicus ; Ananias, the fon of Sadduc; 
and Simon and Judas, the tons of Jonathas. 


The friends of Joſephus gave him intelligence 
that an army was coming againſt him; but the de- 
ſign of the enemy was kept ſo cloſe, they could not 
form the leaſt judgment of it. For this caule four 
cities immediately revolted from him: thele were 
Sepphoris, Gamala, Gilchala, and Tiberias; but he 
ſoon recovered them without bloodſhed. Four of 
the principal men he had taken, both for arms and 
countel, he ſent back to Jeruſalem, which enraged 
the people to lo violent a degree againſt them, that, 
if they had not etcaped in time, they would have 
been all cut to pieces, both thoſe who were lent, 
and thoſe that ſent them, 


- conveyed to I iberias of his deſign. 
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HAP. I. 


Tiberias again revolts, and is recovered by a notabl- 
ftratagem. The inhabitants ſurrender, and ſend hoſ. 
tages for the performance of articles. Clytus dyes 


Juſtice to himſelf, and cuts off the one hand with 1. 
other, according to ſentence, 


URING this time John was in ſuch dread of 
Joſephus, that he kept himlelt cloſe within 
the walls of Giſchala. Within a few days Tiberias 


revolted again, invited Agrippa to take poſlefſion i 


of the town, and acknowledged him for their king. 
But, as he did not come at the time appointed, tome 
Roman cavaliers appeared, and expelled Jolephu; 
out of the city. When the news of this delertion 
reached Tarichee, Jolephus was in a very embar. 
raſſed ſituation, as he durit not venture himlclf 
alone among the whole body ot the deterters, nor 
could he ſtay in town tor tear of being ſurprized by 
the king's ſoldiers: befides, as the next day was the 
ſabbath, no pian could be carried into execution, 


Thus circumſtance, he found himſelf under a ne. hn 
ceſſity of circumventing the revolters by a ſtrata. = = 


gem. He ordered the gates of 'Tarichee to be all 
ſhut and guarded, to prevent any intelligence being 
Upon this he 
cauſed all the veſſels in the lake to be got together, 
to the number of two hundred and thirty, and four 
men to be put in each of them. With thele veſſel; 
he failed early in the morning for Liberias. When 
he was advanced within ſuch a diſtance of the town 
that they might eaſily diſcern the number of the 
fleet, without diſtinguiſhing what men they had on 
board, he ordered al the veſſels to come to anchor, 
and ſtay behind, while himſelf, with only ſeven ot 
his guards, and thoſe unarmed, rowed up towards 
the town within view of the place. His adverſaries 


Booz ll 


were {till reviling him trom the walls; bur, upon _ 


5 of him in this ſituation, and taking for grant. 
e 


that the veſſels were full of men, they threw down 


their arms in conſternation, and, by tokens of the 


molt ſubmiſſive interceſſion, beſought him to ſpare 
the City. 


Joſephus uttered terrible menaces againſt them; 
and reproached, that, when they took up arms a- 
gainſt the Romans, they ſhould ſpend their force 
betorchaad in civil diſſentions, and do that which 
their enemies deſired above all things; that, beſides, 
they ſhould endeavour fo haſtily to ſeize upon him 
who took care of their ſafety ; and had not been 
aſhamed to ſhut the gates of their city againſt him 
who built their walls. He, however, told them, hc 
would admit of ſuch interceſſion from them as fe 
could enter upon terms with tor the ſecurity of che 
city. 


Upon this they diſpatched ten of their principal 
men as deputies, whom Joſephus ordered to be put 
on board a veſſel, and conveyed ſome diſtance from 
the city. He ſent atterwards for fifty of the pri- 
cipal ſenators as a farther ſecurity for the periorm- 
ance of the conditions; and ſo proceeded, upon d 
Yretence or other, till he had the whole ſenate in hi 
lands. to the number of ſix hundred perions, ©: 
ſides two thouſand of the inhabitants, who, as alt 
as the veſſels could be filled, were all conveyed t 
Tarichee, and there kept in cuſtody. 


4 . . 1 7 
The people now exclaimed againſt Clytus 45 © 


he c 
bo es 


author and ringleader of this tumult, dehring J 


ſephus to make him an example, and to wer? 
his puniſhment for ſatistaction. Joſephus had uo 
deſign of putting any man to death; but, De. 
on the ſupplication of the people, he ordered Lev! 
one of the guards, to cut off both the hands * 
Clytus. The ſoldier durſt not venture upon ich 
execution in ſuch a crowd of enemies; 288 
Jolephus was inclined to go on ſhore, and dot = 
elt. n perceiving this, entreated Joleph., 
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to content himſelf with one of his hands. The re- 
aeſt was granted, upon condition that he himfelt 
ſhould cut it off. Clytus drew out his iword, and 
with his right hand cut off the lett. Such was the 
awe in which Joſephus was held: and thus was T1- 
berias recovered by Joſephus, ſeven ſoldiers, and a 
number of empty veſlels. 


Not many days after this, upon the revolt of Sep- 
phoris, and tome other cities, Jolephus gave his ſol- 
diers the plunder of that place and Giſchala; bur, 
upon application of the inhabitants, he cauled ret- 
titution to be made of all they could diſcover; and 
the like at Tiberias; propoling, at the ſame time, 
to chaſtize and oblige them. 


HK. VIII. 


The inhabitants of Jeriſalem prepare for war. Ra- 
wages and crueſties of Simon, ihe ſon of Gioras. 


Ils were the diſturbances of Galilee quicted, 
and the Jews no looner cealed the prolecution 
ot civil diffentions, than they applied themielves to 
making preparations tor a war with the Romans, 
Ananus, the high-pricit, and the men of power in 
ſeruſalem, that ſtood in oppolition to the Romans, 
both repaired the walls, and procured numbers of 
warlike implements, ſuch as darts, arrows, and the 
like. All hands were employed upon warlike pre- 
parations; and the youth, in general, were trained 


NG 
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to the exerciſe of arms. In this confuſed ſtate of 
affairs the more moderate and candid part of the 
people could not reſtrain from lamentation at the 
proſpect of calamities to come. Thole of a pacific 
turn beheld with horror the diſcord that prevailed ; 
but public incendiaries were pleaſed with the expec- 
tation of miſchief. The city, in fine, wore the aſ- 
pect of deſtruction, before the Romans came a- 
gainſt it. Ananus contended for lay ing aſide theſe 
preparations for a war, and endeavoured to bring 
them to realon ; but he miſcarried in the attempt, 
as will appear trom the ſequel of this narrative. 


Simon, the fon of Gioras, was, at this time, at 
the head of a band of tree-booters, who lived upon Ravages of 
the ſpoil in the toparchy of Acrabatena, where Simon, the 
they not only plundered great mens houles, but ben of Gio- 
injured their perſons allo, and treated the maſters *© 
themſelves with the greateſt ignominy, exerciſing, 
indeed, the molt baretaced tyranny. He went on 
in this lawlels manner till he was forced, by the 
troops lent againſt him by Ananus, and other ru- 
lers, to retire with the ſmall party he had remain- 
ing to Maſſada, where he continued till Ananus, 
and his other adverlaries, were cut off. He made 
uch ravages in Idumuwa and its environs, and com- 
mitted juch horrid outrages, that, for the lecurity 
ol the country, government was under a neceſſity 
of putting garriſons Into the very villages. This 
was the Hate of affairs in Judwa at this juncture. 
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the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of the 
Roman 
arms in Ju. 
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HA. 1. 


Inſtances of the vanity and oftentation of the emperor 
Nero. Diſtracted ſtate of the Roman affairs. Nero 
appoints Veſpaſian to the government of Syria. His 

ualifications for ſuch a truſt. Veſpaſian, and his ſon 
T itus, draw together a powerful army. The defeat 
of Ceſtius render the Fews raſh and inſolent. They 
advance towards Aſkalon. The armies engage, and 
the Fews are totally routed, as incompetent to vie with 
the Romans. Great ſlaughter of the Fews upon tio 
ſeveral occaſions. Niger, their Cn, preſerved in 
a wonderful manner. The inhabitants of Sepphoris 
are friendly to the Romans. | 


HEN Nero was informed of the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of the Roman arms in Judza, a con- 
ſternation and terror, as is uſual upon 
ſuch occaſions, fell upon him; though 

he openly affected unconcern, intimating, that what 
had happened was rather owing to the negligence 
of the commander than to any valour of the enemy. 
It ſeems he thought it becoming him, who bore the 
burthen of the whole empire, to contemn ſuch mil- 
fortunes, which he pretended to do, as poſſeſſing a 
ſoul ſuperior to all the caſualties of fortune. Bur, 
after all this oſtentation of inviacible courage, his 
ſolicitude for the want of a general equal to the 
neceſſities of the empire was plain and evident; for 
the eaſt was now wavering and falling off; the Jews 
were in deep rebellion already; other nations prepar- 
ed to revolt; and the ſtate of affairs univerſally 
perplexed. The great points neceſſary to be at- 
tended to, were to keep the one quiet, reduce the 
other, and prevent the ſeditious ſpirit of the third 
from tainting the whole body. Veſpaſian was the 
inſtrument pitched upon as the only perſon Nero 
deemed competent to the diſcharge of ſo important 
a truſt. He was now advanced in years, and had 


been exerciſed during the whole courſe of his life in 
military exploits. This was the man that ſettled the 
peace of the empire in the welt, upon the revolt of 
the Germans. This was the man who compleated 


— 


the conqueſt of Britany, which before was neither 


perfectly ſubdued or known; and he preſented his ,\".. 
father Claudius with the honour of a triumph tor n 


it, without any danger or fatigue of his own. Con- 
ſidering Veſpaſian under all theſe circumſtances, his 

ears, reſolution, faith, and conduct, the children 
* had, (hoſtages for his fidelity, together with 
other incidental matters in favour of the empire, 
Nero was induced to conſtitute him general ot his 
torces in Syria. 
his commiſſion was accompanied with many fair 
words and alluring promiſes, according to the cul- 
tom of the world in an hour of neceſſity. 


Veſpaſian had no ſooner received his commiſſion 
from Nero, in Achaia, than he diſpatched his lon 


Titus for Alexandria, to draw off the fifth and ;.,... 


tenth legions there; while he himſelf croſſed the Hel. 


leſpont, and ſo made his way by land into Syria,“ 
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where he came to a rendezvous with all the Roman 


troops, and the auxiliaries ſent in by the princes 
bordering upon that province. 


The Jews, in the mean time, were ſo tranſported 
with the unexpected advantage they had gained over 
the Romans under Ceſtius, that they behaved in tie 
moſt extravagant manner, carrying on the war be- 
yond all the 3 of moderation and prudence 
Fhey collected with expedition a multitude of then 
molt hardy troops, and marched towards Aſkalon. 
an ancient city, 
er They ever had an averſion to the inha. 

itants of this place, and therefore made choice 0 
It for their firſt attack. They had for their leaders 
three celebrated commanders; Niger, of Perea; >! 
las, a Babylonian ; and John, an Eſſene; men em- 
nent for ſagacity and reſolution. 


Aſkalon had a wall of prodigious ſtrength, If 
there had been but men to defend it; the whole 89” 
riſon conſiſting only of one company of foot, anc? 
troop of horle, under the command of An 
The = were impatient till they came to 
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prize. But Anthony, being apprized of it, had 
drawn his horſe out ot the town before hand, to be 
in readinels for the encounter, without being intimi- 
dated either by their numbers or their courage. 
Upon their advance, he received their charge with 
oreat bravery, and ſo put a ſtop to their progrels 
7 - 

towards the walls of the town. The Romans, 
through the advantage of veteran horſe to foot, or- 
der to contuſion, troops well appointed to people 
without arms, counlel and conduct againſt rage and 
paſſion, and men, in fine, of obedience and reſigna- 
tion, againſt a looſe headſtrong multitude, made no 
dificult of putting the Jews to the rout, for their 
ſirit ranks were no ſooner broken by the Roman 
horle, than they fled ſeveral ways; tome towards 


the town, where they were cruſhed to death by 


5 


* 


empire, he found ki 


crowds of their own people; while others were ſcat- 
tered all over the plain, with the Roman cavalry at 
their back, and ſpacious room for the horle to play 
in. Thele circumſtances grently tavoured the Ro- 
mans, and occaſioned the {laughter of great num- 
bers of the Jews; as which way ſoever they fled, 
the Romans were upon them, overtaking ſome, 
croſſing others, while they ſurrounded many, and 
dupatched them with their darts. In this calamitous 
{tate of delperation their vaſt multitudes were no 
more than ſo many ſingle men; and the Romans, 
o1catly fluſhed with victory, out of their mall num- 
ber had enough to ſpare. The 2 on the other 
hand, as they were aſhamed of having turned their 
backs, ſo they did all that was poſſible towards the 
recovery of their honour : but the Romans, in the 
courle of their ſucceſs, without wearinels or inter- 
miſſion, purſued their victory the greuteſt part of the 
day, killed ten thouſand Jews upon the tpot, two ot 
their generals, John and Silas, being of the number. 
Ihe reſt were moſtly hurt, and made their eſcape, 
with Niger, their only ſurviving general, to Salis, a 
town in Idumæa; and during the whole conteſt 
there were but tew wounded on the Roman fide. 


But the Jews were ſo far from deſponding under 
ſo great a calamity, that the loſſes they had ſuſtained 
lcemed rather to have quickened their reſolution 
tor other attempts. This confidence entailed on 
them a lecond overthrow. When they had pauled 
a little, ſcarcely long enough to drels their wounds, 
they got together, in the moſt outrageous indig- 
nation, all the power they wereable to make, andina 
much greater body attempted Aſkalon once again, 
under the {ame diſadvantages of want of ſkill and 
duciphine, and with the ſame fortune as before; tor 

they tell unawares into an ambuſh laid by Anthony 
in the way they were to paſs, where they were belet, 
charged, and routed by the Roman troops, before 


they could put themſelves in order of battle. Eight 
-: thouſand were ſlam upon the ſpot. The reſt got off 


* with their general, Niger, who acquitted himſelf 
leveral times upon that occaſion like a gallant of- 
necr: but the enemy purſuing them clulely, they 
were driven, for lanctuary, into a ſtrong caltle, be- 
ong to a village called Bezedel. This caſtle was 
deemed impregnable; ſo that Anthony, to bring 
matters to a ſpeedy- concluſion, ſet fire to the fort, 
a5 the only means of deſtroying the caſtle and the 
general at once. Upon this exploit the Romans 
vent their way triumphing and rejoicing, making 
no doubt but Niger was deſtroyed in the flames. But 
it ieems, to avoid the fire, he leapt down from the 
top of the caſtle into a deep vault; and as ſome of 

iS ir1ends were ſearching for his body, in order to 
Eve him a decent funeral, he preſented himſelt be- 
tore chem yet living, which tranſported the Jews out 
ot an affliction almoſt inconſolable into an exceſs of 


O to find their commander delivered by ſo ſignal 
à providence. | 


Veſpaſian being now come with his army to An— 


pes packs the capital of Syria, and, without diſpute, for 


cauty and ſituation, the third city of the Roman 


ng Agrippa with all his forces 
Waiting his arrival. He p⸗ 1 
deu in which city the inhabitants of Sepphoris, 
_ of Galilee, were ready to attend him. Theſe 
MR had prudently provided for their own ſafety, 
"A eing ſenſible of the formidable power of the 


ans, without ſaying for the arrival of Veſpa- 


e paſſed from thence to Pto- 


O F 


i 8. 


ſian, to ſhew their good affection to the government, 
they had, by anticipation, promiſed as much to Cel- 
tius Gallus, receiving a garriſon from him, acknow- 
ledging him tor their governor, and binding them- 
telves to ſerve him even againſt their own country- 
men. Veſpaſian granted them, at their requeſt, ſuch 
a body of horſe and foot for a garriſon, as might be 
a ſufficient ſecurity againſt incurſions, if the 2 
ſhould make any ſuch attempt. Sepphoris, indeed, 
being the largeit and ſtrongeſt city of all Galilee, 
Veſpaſian judged it a matter of high Importance to 
have it in good hands. 


Ci AF. I; 


Deſcription of Galilee, Samaria, and Juda. Divi- 
ſion or diſtribution of Tudea. 
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HERE are two Galilees, known by the names Two Ga- 


ot the Upper and the Lower Galilee, 
are encompaſſed by Phoenicia and Syria. They are 
bounded on the weſt by the city ot Ptolemais and 
mount Carnicl, formerly belonging to theGalileans, 
at preſent to the T'yrians, To this mountain adjoins 
Gaba, or the city of Horſemen, lo called from the 
plantation of Lerod's hortemen that ſettled there 
upon their dilmiftion. They are bounded, on the 
louth by Samaria and Scythopolis, as tar as the river 
Jordan ; on the calt by Hippene, Gadaris, and Gau- 
lanitis, together with the borders of the kingdom 
ot Agrippa; and on the north by Tyre, and the 
trontiers of the 1'yrians. 


The Lower Galilee extends in length from Tibe- 
rias to Zebulon, near Ptolemais on the lea-coalt. 
In breadth, from Xaloth, on the great plain, as far as 
Berſabe; and there begins the breadth of the Upper 
Galilee, which extends as tar as the village of Baca, 
that divides it tron the territory of the Syrians. Its 
length is computed from i hclla, a village near Jor- 


dan, to Meroth. 


Theſe two provinces are of large extent, and ſur- 
rounded by ſeveral diſtinct nations, but yet have 
ever been able to make powertul refiitance upon all 
occalions of controverly ; tor the Galileans are inured 
to war trom their intancy, and have been always 
very numerous. The men neither wanted courage, 
or the country provifions. Their foil is univer- 
{ally rich and fruitful, and full of plantations of 
trees of every kind, inſomuch that it invites the 
hand of cultivation, and courts the cheriſhing art 
ot tne huſbandman. The grounds are every where 
dreſſed, and not a foot of it hes unmanured. There 
arc Cities, towns, and villages in abundance, which, 
in ſo plentitul a country, mult be populous; for the 
inhabitants of the leatt of them are computed to 
amount in number to fifteen thouſand. Though Ga- 


lilce falls ſhort of Perca beyond Jordan, in point of 


magnitude, it is much {upcrior to it in ſtrength and 
valuc; for, beſides the fertility ot the ſoil, every ſpot 
is ſo improved, that no ground is loſt ; whereas 
that vaſt track of land beyond Jordan is, in general, 
dry and barren, and not ſo proper for corn, and the 
milder kind of fruits. In tome places, indeed, as 
Perea in particular, the foil is more fruitful, and 
produces excellent fruits, which appears from the 
vines, palm-trees, and other plants Icattered up and 
down the fields in great abundance and perfection. 
They are all watcred and retreſhed with torrents 
trom the mountains, and with quick ſprings in the 
ſeaſon of exceſſive heat. 


The length of Perea is from Machzrus to Pella; 
the breadth from Philadelphia to Jordan; with 
Pella on the north; the river Jordan on the weſt ; 
the land of the Moabites on the ſouth; and Arabia, 
Silbonitis, Philadelphia, and Geraſa, on the eaſt. 


Samaria is ſituate betwixt J udæa and Galilee, be- 


which lilees. 
Their ſitua- 


Strength 
and tertility 
of Galilee, 


of the coun- 


ginning at a village called Ginea ao the plain, and Pe{cription 
C 


extending to the toparchy of rabatena. 


dæa, rich in ſoil, eaſily tilled and manured, abound - 
ing in trees and autumnal fruits, both thoſe which 


| grow wild, and thoſe which are the effect of culti- 


tion. 


| N The try cf Sa- 
country is much of the ſame nature with that of Ju- maria, 
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vation. It is naturally dry, but amply ſupplied with 
ſhowers. The waters of thoſe few rivers they have 
arcexceeding {weet; and, as they haveexcellentgrals, 
their cattle yield abundance of milk. But the ſupe- 
rior advantage of theſe provinces is the incredible 
number of inhabitants. The boundary of Samaria 
and Judza is Annath, otherwiſe called the village 
of Borcæus. 


The ſame village likewiſe bounds Judæa on the 
north. The length of it runs from the ſouth ſide to 
a village, upon the borders of Arabia, called Jordan. 
The breadth is from the river Jordan to Joppa. In 
the midit of it ſtands the city of Jeruſalem, which 
has been aptly denominated by ſome the“ Navel,” 
or center of the province. Judæa wants nothing to 
render it as delightful as it 15 truittul, and that by 
ſea as well as land, as far as Ptolemais. 
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Jeruſalem 
. ſtands in 
the middle 
of Judya, 
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Diviſion of 


— It is divided into eleven parts. Jeruſalem, the firſt, 


as the ſovereign head of all the reſt, is called em- 
hatically the royal city. The other ten are diſtr1- 
— into as many toparchies. Gophna is the ſecond; 
and then Acrabatena, Tamna, Lydda, Immaus, 
Pella, Idumæa, Engedi, Herodion, and Jericho.“ 
The neighbouring countries are under the juriſdic- 
tion of Jamnia and Joppa; as Gamala, Gaulanitis, 
Batanea, and Trachon, are comprized in the king- 
dom of Agrippa. This country, which 1s inhabired 
by the Syrians and Jews promiſcuoully, extends 
in breadth from mount Libanus, and the ſources of 
Jordan, to the lake of Tiberias; and in length from 


- 2 
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the village of Arphas as far as Julias. Thus have 
we, with all poſſible brevity, deſcribed the country 
of ſudæa, with its boundaries and conhnes. 


. 


Veſpaſian ſends relief to the people of Sepphoris under 
the command of Placidus. Foſephus attacks Seppho- 
ris, but is fruſtrated in his attempt. Galilee is miſe- 
rably harraſſed. Titus comes with a great army to 
Ptolemais. The order of the Roman diſcipline. The 
Roman method of encamping and decamping. The 
order they obſerve in marches. Extent of the Roman 
empire. 


HE auxiliaries ſent by Veſpaſian to the relief 
of the people of Sepphoris, being a thouſand 
horſe and ſix thouland foot, were diſtributed, after 
drawing them up on the great plain, into two divi- 
ſions. The horſe continued in the camp; but the 
foot were quartered within the walls, for the ſecurity 
of the city. They made daily excurſions up and 
down the adjacent parts, which, though they com- 
mitted no act of hottility, either by aflault or {ur- 
* was very diſguſting to Joſephus and his men. 
eſides, they pillaged all the places which were out 
of the liberty of the city, and intercepted all the 
4 inhabitants that durſt venture our of the gates. 


Upon this account Jolephus made a bold attempt 
upon the city; but finding, to his coſt, that he him- 
ſelf, before his going off from the Galileans, had 
made the place almott impregnable againſt himſelf, 
and that it was not to be gained from the Seppho- 
rites by any means, he dropt his enterprize. This 
practice, however, as the Romans deemed it highly 
treacherous, rendered the war much hercer, and 
the enemy more outrageous than beiore; depopu- 
lating the country, night and day, with fire and 
iword; pillaging whatever they could lay their 
hands on; putting all to death, without mercy, 
where they found reſiſtance, and making ſlaves of the 
reſt. Galilee, in fine, was one tremendous ſcene of 
tre and blood, not exempt from any kind of ca- 
lamity, with no retuge lett but the places which 
Jolephus himſelf had fortified. 


Veſpaſiin 
ſends al- 
ſiſtance to 
the Seppho- 
rites. 


Joſephus 
fruſtrated 
in an at- 
tempt upon 
Sepphor +, 


Calilec 43 
bi b milcerably 
| harrailed. 


Titus was by this time come up to Veſpaſian at 


„Titus bring: a 0 l 
| Ptolemais, with the troops he brought from Alex- 


4 great re- . . 2 
wiorcomnert andria; and his arrival was much ſooner than could 


13 V ep - =» Q . . 
„„ have bcen expected from a winter's march. He then 
joined the hiteenth, fifth, and tenth legions, which 


were reputed the choiceſt troops of the empire, 
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ITheſe legions were followed by eighteen cohorts 


There came allo five from Celarea, with o {ub 
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of horſe, and tive troops of horſe from Syria. Teh chat 
of theſe cohorts had a thouland men each. and the one 
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reſt fix hundred and thirteen, with an hundr 
twenty horſemen. There was alſo a conf 
number ot auxiliaries from neighbourin 
as Antiochus, Agrippa, and Sohemus, each of whom 
contributed two thouland foot and a thouſand horle 
Malichus, king of Arabia, ſent five thouſand foot. 
moſtly armed with bows and arrows, and a thouſand 
horſe : fo that the whole army, including the auxi. 
liaries ſent by the reſpective princes, amounted to 
{ſixty thoutand horſe and foot; beſides the train of 
baggage and ſervants that followed the camp, who 
had been ſo trained to military exerciſes, that they 
could icarcely be diſtinguiſhed from the proteſted 
{oldiers. 


ed and 
derable 


g princes, 


The policy of the Romans, in thus training their 
ſervants, cannot be too much admired, or too cloſely 
imitated, as it renders them, at the tame time, not 
only uſeful ro private families, but alſo to the com- 
monwealth, in the important particulars of war and 

overnment. Whoever attends to the excellency of 
the Roman diſcipline in military matters, will find 
that fortune had the leaſt ſhare in the ſucceſs of their 
arms, and that they advanced themſelves to the com- 
mand of the world upon the foundation of their 
own honour and virtue. They were not to learn the 
art of war When they were under a neceſſity ot ex- 
erciſing it; but they made it their practice in times 
of peace, and handled their arms with as much cate 
as if they were their conſtant wo aq Peace 
and war were in every reſpect the ſame to them, and 
they were ever in readinels tor all occurrences, times, 
and ſeaſons. Their very trials of {kill reſembled 
real combats : not a day paſſed but every man went 
through all his exerciſes, which kept them in diipo- 
ſition and in breath. By theſe means they were al- 
ways in order, without feeling the inconveniencics 
either of fear or fatigue. Their exerciſes are effec- 
tively combats without drawing blood, as their 
fierceſt encounters are but bloody exercites. 
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To ſecure themſelves from ſurprize, when enter- . 8 
ing into an enemy's country, the firlt thing they do 
is to pitch and fortity their camp, not ſlightly or 
diſorderly, but with regard to the ſituation and con- 
dition of the place, levelling the ground where it 1s 
uneven, and making it in form reſembling a qua- 
drangle. To diſpatch the execution of this buff. 
nels, they have their ſmiths, carpenters, pioneers, and 
other workmen tor fortifications, toattend the army. 
The inner part of the camp is diſtributed into 
quarters, or lodgments, for the officers and told iets. 
The outlide bears the reſemblance of a wall, where 
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they raiſe turrets at an equal diſtance one from 
another. In the intervals they have all ſorts ot 
weapons to be uſed at a diſtance, as darts, arrows, 
| ſtones, &c. as well as inſtruments and machines for 
caſting them. The camp has four large gates, 107 
horſe and foot to pats and repals at pleature. On 
the inſide there are ſeveral ſtreets, orderly difpoled, 
with lodgments in the middle for the principal olf 
cers; and within them a tent erected for the genct ab 
after the form of a little temple; a market. place, 
with ſhops and ſtandings for artificers and trade“, 
men; courts of juſtice and tribunals, for the.hearins 
of cauſes, civil and military; fo that, upon a genere 
view, it looks like a city rebuilt on a ſudden, 10 wo" 
derful is the dilpatch where there are great 11 
to direct, and many hands to execute. It occg 5 
requires, a trench is drawn round the whole, WA 


depth is four cubits, and its breadth equal. 


When they have thus ſecured themſelves, theylive 
together in a kind of military brotherhood, * ws 
and peaceably one with another. Upon any G 

ſion of foraging, they go out in part es: and 28 
their times of repaſt, they do not eat ſingly- 9 
tedly, and all together; and the trumpet direc Sk he 
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bordinates as the occaſion requires; to the end When they come to the encounter, and a battle 
83 man may be inſtructed in his duty, and is once reſolved upon, they are not at all ſolicitous 
oy to bchave himlelt in action; how and when to || as to the number of the enemy, or the danger of the 
nv 


— 


\-l|y out, or to retreat z and to do all things in order. paſſes, ny break N 1 ye 2 
Ihe trumpet intorms them when they are to decamp, 1 RE V1 2 goldeg b C Jivical Diſcipline 
- .nd then they take up their tents, pack up their ſet. It their counſels are thus guided by pol! the chief 
os aa repare to be gone. Upon the lecond || maxims, and executed with a proportionable de- cue of the 
En hey oad their carriages, and ſtand ready ree of vigour, what wonder is it to behold the 22 of 
a They then ſet fire to the camp, which oman empire me laws to the univerſe, and extend 8 oC 
-— y c lily repaired by throwing up another, while itſelf as far as the Euphrates on the eaſt, the ocean 
ee the enemy from taking an advantage, on the weſt, the fertile climes of Africa on the 
Upon the third ſounding the army marches, and all || ſouth, and the Rhine and Danube on the north ? 
poſſible care is taken to prevent ſtragglers, and to And yet, after all, the 3 leems too narrow 
move every man in his rank. tor the great ſouls of the poſſeſſors. 
on the right hand of the general ſtands the herald, I have not recounted theſe 3 from a mo- 
'** who, with an audible voice, puts the queſtion thrice || tive of writing a panegyric in honour of the Romans, 
over to the army, whether they are ready for battle? ut by way of conlolation to thole who have been 
The ſoldiers, in martial tone and action, return for || obliged to ſubmit to their all conquering arms, and 
an{wer thrice in the affirmative. Nay, they often todivert raſh innovators and male-contents trom ab- 
prevent the very demand, by ſtretching forth their ſurd and fruitleſs attempts. This lummary of the 
right hands, and giving other tokens of joy and ſa- Roman military diſcipline will alſo afford a very 
tistaction, in hopes of coming to that iſſue. After || inſtructive leſſon to ſuch as may be diſpoſed to enter 
this the army advances with order and compoſure, into a martial lite. 
as if in the face of the enemy. 
The footmen are armed with breaſt-plates and CH API); 
head-· pieces, and have ſwords * oof Nog he 
ar wig Oy _ _ E y horny . 6 — pg Placidus breaks into Galilee. Attempts to take Fota- 
about the general have a lance and buckler; and pata, but is repulſed, 
all the reſt pikes and long bucklers, a ſaw, a baſket, 
a pick-axe, a hatchet, a rein, a ſcythe, a chain, and HILE Veſpaſian remained with his fon Ti- placidus 
bread for three days; ſo that the men carry little tus at Ptolemais, he gave all neceſſary orders makes in- 
leis burthen than the beaſts, for the tupply and government of the army; and in ee 


this interval Placidus made an inroad into Galilee, 
over-ran the whole country, took a great number of 
Yifoners, and put many of them to the ſword. 
'hele were a timorous, puſillanimous people; but 
the more daring Galileans took ſanctuary in the 
cities, and other ſtrong holds, that Joſephus had for- 
tified. Placidus, obſerving this, relolved to ſet upon dt“ wo 
them by aſſault, and to begin with Jotapata, the 
ſtrongeſt place they had, making no doubt of carry- 
ing it upon the firit attack by turprize, acquirin 


This is the Roman mode of marching and en- reputation among boa Tr 25 * — — 22 
camping, with the various manners of their arming, || Sbching a ba 5 ee 14 po PE Vos. By — 
They do nothing, in their military enterprizes and ond — i . Jotapata fog 'B oy Pac 1 wang _— 
C combats, that is raſh and inconſiderate; but their ac- || e 4 FT make a turrender. * 3 ders 
4 tions are the reſult of deliberate councils, by which much miltaken in his conjecture z for the inhabi- 
means either their failings are few, or thole that = being apprized of his deſign, and that he was 
happen are eaſily redreſſed : for, provided that || Already upon his march, went out of the city to en- 


The horſemen were long ſwords girt to their right 
ſides. They carry a lance in their hands; à buckler 
in a ſcart hanging acrols the horle's fide; a quiver, 
with three or more darts upon it, broad pointed, and 
about the length of a ſhort javelin. Their helmets 
are like thoſe ot the foot. The arms ot the caviliers, 
that attend the perſon of the general, are the ſame 
with the reſt, only being choſen by lot, the tuccels- 
ful troop has the precedence. 


matters are well digeſted, it is more eligible to ſuf- ander, him, and falling upon the Romans. un- 
fer diſappointment from the ill ſuccels of a well- e e th punts J, "hg Rh, 112 
grounded enterprize, than become indebted to for- ey See COUNTY, WIVES, CNISGTEN, ae 


tune for an advantage gained from an ill concerted — they put them to the rout; but killed only Iz repulſe, 
plan. Theſe blind events give perſons an ill habit 2 of them, they being well armed, and making an 
ot abandoning all to chance, without any precaution 2 F 
or foreſight; whereas men Lame ans and hors ain, and ſome few wounded for being light armed, 
for inſti uctive examples, even in caſes of miſcar- they were obliged to throw their weapons from a 
riage, and have the conſolation of having acted great diſtance, without venturing à conflict at cloſe 


with propriety, though. A calamity. may have be. uarters; and upon this repulſe Placidus took his 
tallen them, which human prudence could not — 
prevent. 
The conſtant exerciſe of arms not only tends to HAP. V. 
ſrengthen the bodies of men, but to fortify their 5 1 
touls tor daring enterprizes. It is death, by the Ro- Veſpaſian comes from Plolemais into Galilee. Deſcrip- 


wan martial law, for a ſoldier not only to deſert his 


I 9; 


| . N wi. A 11 the ord s march. Sh 
+-4010n, or betray his truſt, but for being in the leaſt r asf Rats har eee eaters 


degree remils in any point of duty. Their officers, Galileans. Joſephus us deſerted by PIs ſoldiers, &7VeS 
mak 


- amends for the puniſhment they inflict upon 
hain, ” the honours and rewards they confer | \ FT ESPASIAN, being reſolved upon an incurſion Veſpaſiar 

ng = or merit. Such is the reverence in which into Galllee, left Ptolemais, and gave the army ors _ 
Lacy hold the authority of military diſcipline, thar a their marching orders, according to the form of oh 


crin 


Roman army exhibits a moſt glorious ſpectacle in the Roman dilcipline. The auxiliaries, being light 
ome or peace; bur when under preparation for ac- armed, and the bow-men, advanced before the reſt, 
4855 it appears awful and tremendous. Every in- to keep the enemy at a diſtance, and, by fcouting out 


dual moves as a member of the ſame body; and into the woods, and other ſuſpected paſſages, for the 
Wwre 1s ſuch harmony of motion as if they were all diſcovery of ambuſhes, to prevent furprize. Theſe Orgerofths 


Orr ara . f 
5 ned by the ſame mind. Their ears are ever were followed by a party of Roman horſe and foot; march. 
pen t ; and after them marched a detachment of ten men out 
d their hands ready to execute the || of every company, with their arms and neceſſary 
proviſions for the forming of a camp. The next in 
| courſe were the pioncers, to level and mend the 
5 /a, - 


o the word of command, their eyes watching 
tor the ſignal, an 


orde gp won. 2/4 CS : . 
uity and danger | 
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ways, and cut down the trees and buſhes that 1n- 
commoded them in their march. After theſe came 
the general's baggage, with that of his principal ot- 
ſicers, and a ſtrong party of horſe for their convoy. 
Next marched Veipaſian himſelf, with a ſelect body 
ot horſe and foot, ſome troops of lances, and fix 
ſcore of his own men, drawn out of ſo many ſqua- 
drons. The engineers, with their machines and in- 
ſtruments for aſſault and battery, took their place 
next; then followed the tribunes and other officers, 
with a choice body of troops about them. T hele 
were followed by the imperial eagle at the head of 
all the reſt of the Roman enſigns, as the prince of 
birds for authority and power; an emblem of go- 
vernment, and a good omen of ſucceſs in arms. 
After the facred enſign came the trumpets ; and at- 
ter the trumpets the main body of the army, ſix in 
tront, with the proper officers to keep them in rank 
and file, according to order and good diſcipline. 
The ſervants of every legion marched * with 
the infantry, and took care of the carriages and bag. 
gage. In the laſt place were the purveyors, and 
other mercenaries for the ſervice of the army, under 
a convoy of horle and foot. 


In this order Veſpaſian advanced to the frontiers 
of Galilee, and there encamped with his ſoldiers 
about him, earneſtly preſſing for action; but, partly 
in confidence that the enemy's courage would fail 
upon the very approach of the army, or otherwile 
that they might change their minds before it came 
to a battle, he gave them time for reflection, and 
made the neceſlary preparations for a ſiege. 


Such was the fame of this great general, that the 
Jews were {truck with conſternation at the very re- 
port of his approach; inſomuch, that the ſoldiers 

Joſephus f f h h Hh x 8 
is deſertes Of Joſephus, who were then encamped near Sep- 
by his fol- Phoris, abandoned their commander, not only with- 
n. out ſtriking a blow, but without ſo much as a ſight 
of the enemy. Finding himſelf therefore thus de- 
ſerted, and out of condition to encounter the Ro- 
mans, the ſpirits of the gow totally ſunk, the 
3 greater part gone over to the enemy, and the re- 

clines . - . 

the war, Mainder in all appearance ready to follow them, he 
and retires declined all further warlike purſuits, and, con- 


e Tiberias. ſulting his own ſafety, withdrew to Tiberias. 


C3 AP. YL 


Veſpaſian, having taken Gadara, puts the inhabitants 
to the ſword. Joſephus refers to the council of 
Feruſalem to decide upon the propriety of fighting or 
treating with the Romans. 


WF ESFASIAN marched to the city of Gadara, at- 
e tacked it, and carried it without any difficulty, 
dura by ar. there not being men to make a neceſſary defence. 
Cult, and The Romans, upon the forcing the town, put all to 
pur; ihe death without diſtinction, through hatred to the 
— * and revenge for the overthrow of Ceſtius. 
ſword, They ſet fire not only to the city itfelf, but to the 
imall towns and villages abour it, laying them ut- 
terly waſte, and making the inhabitants ſlaves. 


The retreatof Joſephus to Tiberias, for ſanctuary, 
re alarmed the inhabitants, as they concluded 
that nothing but deſperation would have driven him 
to flight. Nor were they miſtaken in their judg- 
ment; for he foreſaw the tendency of the war, and 
that nothing but ſubmiſſion and repentance could 
lave the Jews from inevitable deſtruction. With 
reſpect to himſelf, he made no doubt of obtaining 


lenity from the Romans, if he ſhould requeſt it; 
but rather than betray his country and his truſt, he 
was determined to ſuffer a thouſand deaths, with- 


out ſoliciting the friendſhip of a public enemy. 


endes He wrote upon this to the principal and leading 
for: tothe men ot Jerutalem a plain ſtate of the caſe, without 
ung at extolling or depreciating the merit of the Romans, 


1301s po . 171 
jerutolem. leit, by aggrandizing the power of the enemy, he 


might intimidate them, or, by repreſenting it in an 

interior light, he might encourage them to make 

reattance without ability. He, in fine, referred the 
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tigued with the march of the day, that they made 
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whole matter to the council, requeſting them, after 


Pc K III. 


due deliberation, to tend him word it they were t 4 
diſpoſed to treat; or, if, on the contrary, they were Nai 
determined to proſecute the war, to lend him an tee 
army, without delay, to encounter the Roman; tal. 
This was the purport of the letter which Jotephy: N 
ſent expreſs to Jeruſalem. 1 
ITC 
| wo 
FF on 
Veſpaſian reſolves to befiege Jotapata, whither J lol 
Wt Je- litt! 
Phus had betaken himſelf. A deſperate conflict be. con 
tween the Jetos and the Romans for five ſucceſtoe ih] 
days. The ſituation of Jotapata. Veſpajian carrie; 3 * 
on the ſiege with all poſſible Tigour. Manner ef the 2 beit 
attack and defence. Invention of Foſephus to keep toe 
off tones and fire. The Romans under great diſap- Off 
pointment. haz 
\ 
Nen was deemed the ſtrongeſt place in upo 
J all Galilee, which Veſpaſian obſerving, and tak- one 
ing notice allo that the Jews, in all their difficulties, [uct 
fled thither for ſanctuary, he determined to aſſault to! 
it, and to that end ſend horſe, toot, and pioneers d to c 
acroſs the mountains to clear the ways, which were, "ts pro. 
at that time, craggy, and extremely difficult for te city 


foot, but utterly impaſſable for the horſe. Theſe that 
pioncers, however, in four days, cut a pallage for 1 Cau 
the whole army to march without any trouble. 3 LOW 


On the fifth day, being the twenty-firſt of the Wa : 
month Artemiſius, Joſephus went privately out of . on 
Tiberias, and conveyed himſelf into Jotapata, which,, ind 
in fome degree, revived the ſpirits of the Jews. A1 as 
certain deſerter carried the news to Veſpaſian ot 1 
F being arrived in the town, and adviſed ties 

im, by all means, to haſten thither, as, if he could eo 
once get him within his power, the Jewiſh war muſt prof 
be at an end. Veſpaſian was ſo tranſported with the co 
tidings, that he looked upon it as a particular pro- in v 
vidence to infatuate the moſt conſiderable enemy batc 
they had, and thereby inveigle them with a kind of eres 
voluntary bondage. He theretore commanded Pla- to w 
cidus away with a thouſand horſe, and Ebutius, one 
of the beſt officers for counſel and execution in 
the whole army, along with him, giving them ex- 
preſs orders, without delay, to inveſt the city, and 
take particular care that Joſephus did not make his 
elcape. Wore 


Veſpaſian followed the next ea ore. with the 
whole army, and got up to Jotapata in the evening, 
when he drew up his army on the north ſide of the 
city, ſeven furlongs diſtant, encamping upon an hill 
within view of the enemy, in order to ſtartle them 
with ſo tremendous a fight. This was accordingly 
effected; for the people were ſeized with ſuch con: 
ſternation, that not an individual durſt ſo much as 
look over the walls. The Romans were lo fa- 


no attempt at preſent. Veſpaſian, however, ordere 
the encompaſſing the town with two great bodies, 
and a third rroop of horle to be poſted at a diſtance, 
to cut off all communication with the place. When 
the Jews found they were ſtreightened and pent ue 
their very deſpair inflamed their courage, as daring 
enterprizes take their riſe from neceſſity. 


tery, Joſephus was fo alarmed for the ſafety of . "tk 
town, that he fell moſt outrageouſly upon the — their 
mans, at the head of the whole body of the Je ta | and 
beat them from the walls, and followed the adva bY 
tage with a deſperate reſolution. The havock 2 ci 

ſuffered was not inferior to what they did, bot" P wa 


ties being equally provoked and inflamed ; 
by deſperation, and the Romans by ſham ſo pos- 
5 find the others cope with them 10 gde 


here were ſkill and valour on 1 


W A 


Pack Il. 4 It: 


oppoſed to 101 and rage on the other. Of the Ro- 
mans there were leverial wounced, and thirteen 
Jain . Of the Jews fix hundred wounded, and leven- 
tech killed upon the Por. The fight was main- 
taincchell the day, until night parted them. 


The aſſailants renewed the conflict the enfuing 
morn, and in this encounter both parties performed 
wonders. Ihe Jews took courage from the repulſe 
they had given the enemy already be) ond all expec- 
tations, and the Romans from tlic ſhame ot being 
to long in play; for the very de.ay of a victor) was 
ittle (els to hea than an overthrow. 4 ne combat 
continued five lucceilive days, the aflatlants preſſing 
mill harder and harder upon them; the Jews, on the 
other hand, not only !upporting the defence, but, at 
the tame time, making occaſional lailies, without 
being daunted by the pro grone numbers they had 
to encounter. Nor did the Romans abate any thing 
of the vigour of their attack from the difficulty and 
114zard ot the enterprize. 


\With reſpect to the ſituation of Jotapata, it ſtands 
upon a rock utterly inacceſſible, laving, only upon 
one quarter. It is encompaſſed, on three des, with 
ſuch precipices of ſteep and projound vallies, that, 
to look down from the top to the bottom, is enough 
to cauſe a vertigo of the brain. It cannot be ap- 
proached but towards the north, where part of the 
city is built upon the brow of the mountain; anc 
that way alone it is acceſſible. But Jolephus had 
cauſed this place to be fortified, and taken into the 
town, to ſecute a mountain that overlooks and com- 
mands it; which, with other mountains adjacent, 
kept the place ſo cloſe, that it was not diſcernible 
till the ncareſt approach. This was the ſituation 
and ſtrength of Jotapata. 


Veſraſian, finding that he had the natural difficul- 
ties of the place, and the rugged hardinels of the 
people, to contend with, took up a reſolution of 
proſecuting the fiege with more vigour, and called 
a council of his officers to deliberate on the manner 
in which they ſhould carry on the attack. The de- 
hate came to this iſſue, chat a large terrace ſhould be 
erected on the weakelit part of the town; purſuant 
to which, Veſpaſian tet the whole army to work, to 
provide neceſſary materials for raiſing ſuch amount; 
uch as vaſt quantities of ſtone and timber trom the 
neighbouring mountains, with proviſions for hur— 
(des to ſhelter the beſiegers againſt the darts and 
hat trom the town. Under the cover of theſe de- 
tences they advanced their deſign, though the wea- 
015 from above fell down in ſhowers upon them. 
They procured the earth they uſed from the neigh- 
bourhood, and jo hanced it trom one to another; 10 
that, with the multiplicity of hands they had to 
aſſilt them, and the unvertaking going on without 
term Mon, the work ance with great expedi- 
tion. The Jews, in the mean time, $a their ut- 
| mot, by darts and arrows trom the walls, to divert 
taem trom their dehgn; but all they were able to do 
COU IN only interrupt the Proceeding, Without de- 
leating or uifappornting; it. 


\ eſpaiian had by this time ſixty engines at work, 
ailing lances at the detendaats; beſides larger ma- 
ninco, to throw {tones and jave ins, arrows and ar- 
ah fires, which were all managed by the Arabi- 
2 and rendered nat only the wall tel, but the 
hole hace betwixt that and the terrace, too hot for 
ge d tendants. 


A 0 . 
1 8 ub there w; no means of preventing their ef- 
their a ee alling up the intervals, ſo as roexclude 
a4 balſage, joined his troops in a cloſe body, 
ud a nnal end to their excurſions, 


oh ; 
bel. Ount being now brought up almoſt to the 
„en the town wall, Joſephus did not think it 
Aer dient to have more done on the one {ide to de- 

the town, than on the other to defend it. He 


TRE JE W S. 

therefore called the workmen together, and gave or- 
ders for the raifing of the wall, and keeping it up 
{till above the height of the terrace. But, upon their 
repreſent ing the impofſibility of advancing the work 
under ſuch ſhowers of weapons, he bethought him- 
ſelf of an invention to keep off both ſtones and 
fire, This was by driving ſeveral large ſtakes faſt 5 
into the ground, and ſtretching up a number of „ OE 
raw hides againſt them; theſe were to be interſperſed gones an 
betwixt the enemy and the bodies of the beſieged, as me. 

the moiſture of the ſkins would reſiſt and wage the 

flame, and their yielding temperature throw off the 

{tones and lances with little or no impreſſion. 


Under the protection of this cover, the workmen 
plied to hard day and night, without either fear or 
danger, that, in a ſhort time, they raited a wall of 
twenty cubits, and fortihed it with rurrets and ſtrong 
battlements. T his greatly difcouraged the Romans, 
who before looked upon themſelves as mailers of 
the place; while they were at once aſtoniſhed at the 
contrivance of Jolephus, and the tortitude of the 
defendants, 


CHAP; VIS. 

Veſpaſian attempts to effet ly flarving what he could 
not by force. No proviſions wanting in Jotapata 
bit water. Stratagem of Foſephus to conceal the 
want of walter, and fruſtrate the hopes of the enemy. 
Veſpofian again has recourſe to arms. Joſephus finds 
out a mode of ſupply. Propoſes an eſcape. The Jews 
Solicit him to ftand by them. He reaſons the matter 

 *e1th them. They continue their importunities. Jo- 
ſephus deliberates, and enters into attion. Veſpaſian 
arclines the aſſault. The invincible courage and reſo- 
lution of the Jews, 


4 E citizens of Jotapata were ſo elated by the 

luccels of this ſtratagem, that there paſſed not 

a day without allies, ſkirmiſhes, plunder, and vio- 

lences, by fire, ſword and pillage. Veſpaſian was 

greatly irritated at this diſgrace and diſappointment, Veſpaſian 
and, upon mature reflection, declined the aſſault, „ 
and determined on ſtarving the place inſtead of ett of fa. 
itorming, it; concluding that either want would mine. 
bring them ro ſubmiſſion, or, it they ſtood it out, 

tamine would do the buſineſs of the tword, and, ci- 

ther by weakening, or waſting them, put them out 

of a condition of defence. With this reſolution 
therefore he blocked them up ſo cloſe, that there 

was no poſſibility of paſſing either in or out. 


The befteged had plenty of corn within the city, f 
and, indeed, of all other neceſſaries, except water, — vl 
as they had not ſo much as one fountain, and only tapata, 
rain tor their common uſe, which, in that hot and 
cry country, was very ſcarce in ſummer, and this was 
their prelent caſe. Ihe very thought of a drought 
was a great affliftion to them: indeed, they had 
already fallen into diſtreſs for want of water. The 
place being plentifully ſerved with all other provi- 
ions, and the men in good ſpirits, Joſephus put the 
zarrifon upon an allowance of water, that the ſtock 
might hold out ſo much the longer; but this ſcanty 
diſtribution diſguſted them very much, as they were 
apprehenſive of an approaching drought, inſomuch 
that * became refractory, and deſiſted from their 
work. 


T his froward diſpoſition of the Jews could not 
caſiiy be kept from the knowledge of the Romans, 
who were within diſtance of oblerving, from ano- 
ther hill near at hand, whatever paſſed among 
them; ſuch as a tumultuous throng, the meaſuring 
ot their portions, and their diſſatisfaction therewith; 
io that many of them were cut off upon the ſpot by 
{ſnowers ot darts from the enemy. 


The pit-water yen by this time nearly exhauſted, statigem 
and Velpaſian in hourly expectance of the town fall- e J-cphus 
ing into his hands, Joleph fruſt hi to fruſtrats 
ing into his hands, Jolephus, LO fruſtrate his hopes, e 
had recourle to a ſtratagem. He cauſed a great Veloaon, 
number of clothes to be made very wet, and then 


hung 
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nung upon the battlements within view of the Ro- 


mans, by which means he induced them to believe 
that there could not be ſuch a ſcarcity of water in 
the place where they were ſo laviſh of it. Upon 
that preſumption, they deſpaired of ever taking the 
place for want of water. Nay; Veſpaſian himſelf 
gave over all hopes of carrying it by a ſiege, and 
therefore again had recourſe to arms. This was ex- 
actly the defire of the Jews, as they themſelves, as 
well as their city, were reduced to the laſt extremity, 
and wiſhed nothing more earneſtly than to change a 
calamitous ſtate of dearth of water for an hono- 
rable death in the field of battle. 


Another While Joſephus was racking his invention for 
Rratagem ſome expedient, it occurred to him, that, on the 
of Joſephus. yeſt ſide of the town, there was an hollow gutter, 
that ſtood ſo much out of the way as to be in gene- 
ral unobſerved. He propoſed through the conve- 
nience of this paſſage to get relief into the town, 
ſuch as water, and whatever elſe was wanted, To 
that end he wrote to ſome of the Jews, who lived 
about that quarter, to ſend him, from time to time, 
ſuch ſupplies as might be requiſite; together with 
expreſs inſtructions to cover the meſſengers with 
hair-ſkins, and cauſe them to creep along, ſo that 
it they ſhould be obſerved by the watch, they might 
aſs tor dogs, or ſome other four-footed animals. 
This went on till the correſpondence was diſcovered, 
and the communication cut off. 


Joſephus at. Joſephus, perceivin by this time, the utter impoſ- 
length pro- ſibility of defending the city, and the certainty of 
poſes an loſing his own life if he ſtayed, called a council of 
be. thelcading men, in order to deliberate on the means 
of eſcape. When this came to the knowledge of 
the multitude, they ſurrounded him in throngs, en- 
treating him not to overlook their ſafety, as their 
The multi, ſole reliance was upon him. They oblerved, that 
tude impor- there was till hope of the city's deliverance, it he 
tune nt would remain wit them, as they were in general 
Wo ready to undergo any hardſhips on his account; that, 
if they ſhould be all ſeized upon, it would be re- 
corded to his eternal honour, that he was too brave 
either to fly from his enemies, or to abandon his 
friends; as, in that caſe, it would reſemble a man 
leaving a veſlel in a ſtorm, of which he had taken 
charge in a calm, upon a comparative view of the 
caſe of the veſſel with that of their city; for (ſaid 
they) who ſhall ſtand up in defence of our country, 
when we have loſt the very man whom we looked 

upon as the only means of our ſafety? 


1 unwilling to have it thought he con- 
ſulted his own particular ſafety, gave them to un- 
He reaſons derſtand, in a plaulible diſcourſe, that his motive for 
the matter withdrawing was more tor their ſakes than his own; 
with them. . : oy . 
obſerving, that, if he ſtayed with them, he ſhould 
be able to do them little good while they were in 
{uch a condition, and that, if they were once taken, 
he ſhould only periſh with them to no purpoſe: but 
that if, on the other hand, he was at liberty, and 
abroad, he might bring an army into the field out 
ot Galilee time enough to raiſe the ſiege; while, as 
long as he continued pent up in the town, the Ro- 
mans would be more eager for the proſecution of 
the ſiege, as their great object was to have him in 
their poſſeſſion. 
The Jews This plea was ſo far from moving the people to 
ae impor- accord with his deſire, that they urged him with 
greater importunity; men, women, and children, 
mothers with their infants at their breaſts, bathed in 
tears, embracing his knees, and caſting themſelves 
at his feet, entreating him, with outcries and ſuppli- 
cations, not to torlake them in their diſtreſs. This, 
it is preſumed, they did, not from envying his de- 
liverance, but from a certain impulſe of perſuaſion, 


that the preſence of Jolephus would be a kind of 
protection to his friends. 


It occurred to him, upon reflection, that, if he de- 
termined to ſtay, it would be aſcribed to their en- 
treaties; if to go, he ſhould be taken into cuſtody, 
Lis commiteration of their ſtate, deplorable as it 
was, had alſo much weight with him; ſo that at 
length he retolved to ſtand it out with them, and bear 
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his part in the common deſperation of the city. 
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Having fixed this determination, he thus addreſſed 
them: This is the time, my friends and country. Im. 


Boox Ill. 
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men, to diſplay our valour, when we have no hoje "pas 
of ſafety but in our arms; when we are ſure to cy, was 
receive immortal honour in exchange for tranſi. . 
tory lifez and, by acting as firm patriots, to have un, © 
our names celebrated by poſterity as devotees ty 
the good of our country.” 


From theſe words Joſephus advanced to a&i = $8 
and 8 himſelf at the head of the braveſt * 
1a 


* 


A 
— 
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1 ec 
he had, charged the enemy's guards, beat them tu. 0 . ph 
from their trenches, and drove them to the very 4 IF ing 
camp, tearing the coverings of their tents to pieces 4 vor 
and ſetting fire to their works. This they did, from ices. Pre 
time to time, for three ſucceſſive days and nights. Pn to * 
4 inſuperable boldneſs, and indefatigable la- 1 * 

our. _ 
T7! COL 
When Veſpaſian found the Romans diſtreſſed by : the 
theſe ſallies, and, though they were worſted, diſdain- 1 elle 
ed to turn their backs; when he alſo obſerved that 4 5 
if, at any time, they got the better, they were too I R | 
heavy armed to purſue the advantage, fo that the or 55 
2 never ſallied, but they annoyed them much; v * 
e commanded his troops to give over the attack, — 
and not throw away their lives againſt men who dt.. 54 0 
ſired to die under the provocation of remedileſs de- 1 1 
ſpair. Their rage, he obſerved, was like a blaze that hoc 
would go out of itſelf, if it wanted but matter to IR 
entertain it; beſides, the caſe of the Romans was to- this 
tally different from that of the Jon, as the former an 
fought only for dominion, the latter for life and li- Fs 
berty, ſo that the one ſtood much more in need of | 
victory than the other. In the mean time the Ara- R. i. 
bian and Syrian lingers, archers, and engineers, were W ſou 
all buſily employed, as the Jews found to their colt, bn 
But this was ſo far from ſtaggering their reſolution, anc 
that, on the contrary, they preſſed throughalldifficul- . .. cel. 
ties to ſingle out the Romans man to man; and they .,. ... all 
fought it out without quarter, the living on both rm = pla 
ſides ſtepping up to ſupply the place of the dead, of 1 
| for 
Wa: 
c HAP. IX. — 
Deſcription of the battering ram. The manner of er- 8 
dering it. A contrivance to repel the force of il. The | 
p I$ the 
The Jews have recourſe to fre. One Samæas ſgua- OY 
lizes his bravery. Two brothers diſtinguiſhed herbei. a l 
Veſpaſian is flightly wounded. The extraordinary the 
effect of battering engines. A terrible ſlaughter © 105 
f : 1 Cie 
gallant men. The Jews maintain their reſclulicn 2 
to the laſt. the 
as | 
Tr the length of the ſiege, and the has 
perpetual excurſions of the beſieged, ' V c1Þa- I 8 
ſian looked upon himſelf as in a manner beſieged; 1 1 
but, having now carried up his works near the F = 
height of the walls, he reſolved to bring matters to I ws 
an iſſue by dint of battery, and ordered an engine; ; « 8 
called a ram, to be brought up to the place oi F 95 
action. TE , 
This ram is a machine of prodigious bulk and (126, 0 We ee 
like the maſt of a ſhip; fortified with a ſtrong bie © . , nn 
of iron at the top of it, wrought into the form 0! 1010 
the head of a ram; from which, and the manner 0! wy 
plying it in the ule of it, like the butting of chat all 
animal, it derived its name. This machine is hung he: 
up by the middle, with great cables, or ropes, fal, ma 
tened to croſs timbers, well cramped together, a leg 
ſtrongly ſupported. There it lies upon a poilc, like BR 
the beam of a pair of ſcales; and, as it hangs thus 
rene the air, it is moved back ward and for: 5 : 
ward by the force of many hands, and falls Win _ 
ſuch violence upon the place where it is to battef OY 
with the iron part that is pre-eminent, that no Fe Vefaian i, Pa 
is able to withſland its repeated attacks. 1 
Delay was now death to Veſpaſian, as the length — 
of the ſiege had rather Gn the exertions of che ene 
Romans, while the Jews were inceſſantly annoying Wh 
them by ſome means or other; ſo that he was 0 cer 


| 


| determined on diſpatch. The firſt thing he dic _ 
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to bring his ſlingers, archers, andordinary machines, 
cloſer up to the town, to beat the detendants trom 
the walls, and to make way tor the battering ram, 
which was then brought on, that 18, as toon as the 
bow men and their companions had made the wall 
oo hot for the Jews to ſhew their heads. It was co- 
vered with hurdles, and wrapt in hair-fkin, for the 
ſecurity both of the directors and the Machine. 
The wall was ſhaken by the very tirlt {troke of this 
engine, which railed a terrible clamour amongſt the 
people in the city, as It all had been loſt; and Jole- 
phus, finding that the continuance of their batter- 
ing would bring down the wall over their heads in a 
7 very ſhort time, ordered ſeveral lacks ot chaff to be 
pee provided, and let down by ropes tromthe battlement 
© againtt the place where the engine played; and ſtill, 
as the Romans charged their battery, the Jews en- 
countered them with their tacks; by which means 
they generally mitted the mark, or failed ot tne 
ellect. a 

This invention greatly impeded the efforts of the 
Romans; for, in whatever line ot direction they 
pointed the engine, the Jews would-be fure to meet 
them with their chait bags, lo that the Wall ſuſtained 
very little damage from the ſtroke, till the Romans 
found out another means to deteat the contrivance. 
hey procured ſome long poles, with ſharp iron 
hooks faſtened to the ends of them. With thete they 
immediately cut the lirings of the bags; and, upon 
this diſappointment, the machine did its oſſice again; 
and the wall, being but newly repaired, and not yet 
Iettled, could not poſlibly hold out any longer. 


t 1 thc 
C2: cc ot the 
_ It 


loſephus and his companions had no other re- 
ſourcethan that of fire; ſo that collecting all the com- 
bultible matter they could, belides pitch, fulphur, 
and the like, they divided it ſeverally into three par- 
cels, and tet fire to the Roman machines, huts, and 
all materials that wou take it, in three {everal 
places at the ſame time. Lhe rage of the flames and 
of the Jews were ſo terrible, that there was no place 
tor relief, and the danger of periſhing both ways 
was equal, The conflagration, in tine, was lo dread - 
ful, that in a moment it deliroyed that which 
had colt the Romans a long, teries of labour and 
hazard. 

3 There was one Samæas, of Paab, in Galilee, and 
. the lon of Eleazar, who ſignalized himſelt, on this 
occalion, by a moſt memorable action. He took up 
a one of enormous bulk, and cafl it down from 
the wall upon the machine with tuch prodigious 
force, that he broke off the iron head of it; and 
then leaping down into the middle of his enemies, 
carried it oft, without any apprehenſion ot danger, to 
the toot of the wall, where he {ſtood awhile, unarmed 
as he was, a common mark tor the enemy, till he 
had five arrows ſtuck in his body. In this condi- 
tion he re-mounted the wall, where he ſtood, tor a 
ſhort time, a glorious ſpectacle, without any change 
either of countenance or behaviour, till at length he 
expired with the anguith of his wounds, and the 
head of the machine in his arms, which he would 
never quit till the laſt. 


- There were alſo two brothers, of Ruma, in Gali- 
lee, Netiras and Philip, who exhibited ſingular 
Initances of reſolution. Theſe men fell upon the 
10ers of the tenth legion with ſuch impetuous 
bury, that they broke into Roman army, and drove 
a1 0PP0ution before them; while Joſephus, at the 
hea! ot a troop of men with fire- brands, burnt the 
machines, huts, and works. of the fifth and tenth 
legions; and thole that followed made the ſame 
#dVOC with What was left. 


BY the evening of the ſame day, the Romans were 
a York with the ſame engine upon that part of the 
Wall that had heen ſhattered and broken betore. Vel- 
„ balan, at the ſame time, received a ſhot upon the 
Wig cle, by an arrow out of the town; but it proved a 
Led. lizhr wound, as the force of the arrow, through the 
Srcat diſtance, was ſpent. Thoſe who were near 
enough to lee their general's blood, fo alarmed the 
Whole army with the report, that the principal offi- 


ers qunted their poſts, and came to the head quar- 
. 33. 
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ters to learn the particulars of the incident; Titus 
lumſelt being at the head of them, from an impa- 
tient regard tor the welfare of his father: but this 
generous Concern threw the multitude into a con— 
ilernation. 


TH 


Veſpaſian, however, quickly put them all out of 
their pain, both his ſoa Titus and the army, by 
ſhewing himſelf with the utmolt frankneſs, and 
pointing out to them that the accident was attended 
with no injurious effect; ſo that the anxiety and ſor- 
row under which they laboured before, for fear of 
a mortal ſtroke, were now turned into the tranſ— 
port of an honourable revenge; Veſpaſian encou— 
raging the loldiers, and the ſoldiers one another, to 
renew the ailaulr in defiance of all oppoſition. The 
enemies ſtones and arrows deſtroved great numbers 
of the Jews: but Jolephus and his people did not 
delert the wall, but, with fire, word, and other im- 
plements of war, galled thoſe who had the direction 
of the battering engine. The Jews, however, with 
all their bravery, could advance but very (lowly, as 
they were forced to engage in fight of the enemy ; 
and the very fire they made ule of againſt the Ro- 
mans, aftorded the enemy light againſt themſelves; 
{© that they ſtood lo tair a mark, that there was no 
miſſing it on the one ſide, nor any avoiding, it on the 
other; tor they could not ſo much as ſee the very 
machines trom whence the weapons came. By the 1 
force of Hones from thele engines, the very battle— N 
ments, and the corners of the towers, were broken gincs. 
down, and where they fell in a body, they carried 
away whole files before them. But thoſe who 
would be informed of the wonderful effect of theſe 
machines, need only look into the hiſtory of the 
tremendous events of that memorable night. 


The he ſieg- 
ed reſiſt the 
force of the 
machines, 


One of the guards of Joſephus, as he was upon 
the walls of Jotapata, had his head ſtruck off with 
a [tone from one of thele engines, which was car— 
ried three turlongs from the place, as if it had been 
thrown out of a ſling: and another coming acrols a 
pregnant woman, Carried the child within her halt 
a turlong trom the body. The prodigious violence 
and noiſe ot thele machines, and of the weapons they 
cait, the groans of the wounded falling trom the 
walls, the thrieks of women within the town, an- 
{wered by miſcrable wretches without, the town- 
ditch running with blood, and filled with piles of 
carcales luſhcient to mount an enemy to the aſſault, 
and the echo from the mountalns reve: erating the 
dilmal ſounds during that tremendous night, ler ved 
to ſtrike the eye and car with inexpreſſible horror. 
There was a great flaughter of gallant men in this Many gal- 
action, who tell in defence of the liberty of their Ne 
country, winch they maintained all night, againſt the fence of 
utmoſt efforts of the enemy's machines, till break of their coun- 
day, and then the walls fell to pieces. But the Jews, . 
even in this extremity, made the breach good with 
their bodies and their arms, before the Romans could 
pals their men over the ditch to the attack. 
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- Feſpeſean makes ready to lorm the city. Joſephus makes 
/ g Y 


the neceſſary preparations for its defence. Horrid out- 
cries upon the approach of the Roman army to the 
city. A bloody conflitt betwixt the Tews and the Ro- 
mans. The Romans advance up to the wall under co- 
der of their bucklers. Joſephus orders ſcalding oil 
to be poured on the aſſailants to force them off. The 
extraordinary courage and conſtancy of the Romans. 


Veſpaſian orders the raiſing of his platform. The 


Jetos are compelled to quit the breach. 
W HEN the army had a little refreſned them- v 

j : . 8 — C paſhan 

ſclvcs, after the tatigue of the laſt night's ex- prepares to 

traordinary exertion, Veſpaſian made every neceſ- ftorm the 
lary preparation for an aſſault, taking care, in the firſt“ 
place, to keep the jews from daring to ſhew them- 
ſelves in the breach. To this end he dilmounted a 
party of the belt horle he had, armed them ar all 
points, and fo ranged them in three diviſions, with 
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Joſephus 
prepares to 
defend it. 


Gives his 
people pre- 
vious in- 


ſtructions. 


Horrid out- 
cries on the 
approach of 
the enemy. 


A bloody 
conflict be- 
tween the 
Romans 
and the 
Jews, 
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pikes in their hands, to make good the breach, and, 
upon the advance of the bridges, to be the firſt to 
enter the town. "I he horle were ſeconded by a body 
of choice foot. T he remainder of the horle were to 
be diſtributed round the mountainous parts of the 
City, to prevent any of the enemy from eſcaping 
upon its lurrender. The next in order were the ar- 
chers, with their bows and arrows fixed at hand; 
and then the lingers and engineers. Others were 
employed with ladders to attempt the ſcaling of 
{ome parts of the wall that were entire, which was 
intended only for an amuſement, and draw off the 
aſſiſtance from other places that more needed it, and 
to — them, by this diverſion, to abandon the at- 
rack. 


Joſephus was ſo well informed of the purpoſes 
and deſigns of the Romans, that he employed only 
men that were ſuperannuated for the guard of thoſe 
parts of the wall that were ſound. But wherever 
there was the leaſt flaw, he appointed none to that 
duty, but thole of tried integrity and courage. He 
put himſelf, with five more, at the head of them, to 
receive the firſt ſhock of the enemy; giving them 
in charge, not to heed the outcries of inſulting cla- 
mours, but rather to ſhut their cars againſt them, 
as they were but empty ſounds. He directed them 
to cover their heads with their ſhields, as the beſt de- 
fence againſt the arrows of the enemy; or to with- 
draw i kale till they had emptied their quivers; 
but added, that, if they once came to lay over their 
bridges, the only reſource then was fighting; not as 
in defence of a country that is to be preſerved, but 
for the honour of a country that 1s already loſt; 


and that therefore they ſnould make the authors of 


their deſtruction pay dear for their acquiſition; for 
they muſt expect, upon the ſubduing of their city, 
that their adverlaries would gratify their cruelty with 
the blood of their fathers, wives, and children. 


When the common people, the women, and the 
children, ſaw the town ſurrounded by a three-fold 
army, and no force {ſent out to encounter them, the 
enemy marching up with their drawn ſwords towards 
the weak ſide ot the wall, the mountains round 
about glittering with arms, and the Arabians ready 
with their arrows, they made a lamentable outcry, 
as if deſtruction not only threatened, but was actu- 
ally come upon them. Theſe clamours were ſo mov- 
ins, that Joſephus ordered the women totheir houles, 
leſt they ſhould intimidate the ſoldiers, enjoining 
them, at the lame time, . ſilence at their peril ; while 
he himſelf went to that part of the town which fell 
to his lot, paſling by the ſcaling ladders without the 
leaſt fear, his thoughts being wholly taken up with 
the enemy's way of attack by their darts and their 
arrows, 


Upon the ſeveral Roman legions ſounding their 
trumpets together, and the warlike ſhout of the 
army, the very ſky was darkened with a cloud of 
arrows. The loldiers of Jolephus, however, were 
not unmindful of the charge he had given them, 
but ſtopped their ears againff the clamours, and co- 
vered themſelves with their ſhields againſt the darts. 
Upon the lealt advance of the bridges, they ſet 
upon the Romans with amazing intrepidity to put a 
{top to their deſign, either keeping them off, or beat- 
ing them off, and diſputing every inch of the poſ- 
ſeſſion. As faſt as the Romans endeavoured to 
mount the bridge, the 4515 violently puſhed them 
down again, with ſignal inſtances both of their {kill 
and courage in the conduct and execution; ſhew- 
ing themſelves bold and fearleſs in the extremity of 
danger, as were the Romans where there was any at 
all: nay, the greater their hazard, the firmer was 
their retolution; ſo that when they were once en- 
gaged, there was no parting them, till one or the 
other fell upon the ſpot. 


But the Jews being kept upon perpetualduty, and 
no reintorcements to relieve them, while the Ro- 
mans had continually a freſn ſupply of men to ſub- 
{titute in the places of thoſe that were wearied or 
worſted, numbers mult of neceſſity prevail in the 
procels. I he Romans were ſenſible of the advan- 
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tage they had, ſo that preſſing as cloſe together a; 
poſſible, they threw long bucklers over their backs, 
and making an impenetrable figure, drove the Jews 
before them, as if the ſtrength ot the whole army 
had been united in one body, and thus they a. 
vanced up to the very wall, 


In this ſtate of diſtreſs, or rather deſperation Jo- 
ſephus relolved upon the trial of an experiment 
The Jews having a great deal of oil by them, he 
ordered a conſiderable quantity to be boiled, and cat 
down ſcalding hot upon the ſoldiers under the wall 
together with the very pots and veſſels in which it 


was boiled. This was accordingly done, and paſting +... 


© : 


between the bucklers, and over the bodies of the 
Romans, it utterly broke their order, and deſtroyed 
the men, by forcing them down trom the wall in 
their extreme miſery; for the oil flowing under their 
arms from head to toot, and 1o all over the bod 
conſumed the fleſh like fire itſelf, being naturally 
apt to take heat, and long in cooling. Their ar- 
mour alſo being braced and buckled to their bodies, 
there was no getting clear of the torment; ſome ot 
them leaping and ſpringing in their pains, others 
drawn double, and all talling trom the bridge down 
to the ground. Thoſe that attempted to get off to 
their own people were caſily maſtered by the Jews 
ar their backs. : 
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In the whole courſe of this calamitous circum- 
france, there was no failure either of courage in the 
Romans, or prudence in the Jews: for the former, 
notwithſtanding the miſery they endured by the 
icalding oil, had the reſolution to preis upon tho 
that poured it among them, and not without a com- 
petition who ſhould be foremoſt. | 
this, put another check to the progreis of the Ko- 
mans, by calling boiled tenugreek, a ſeed of a glu- 
tinous nature, upon the boards ot the bridge, which 
rendered them ſo ſlippery that the Romans could not 
keep their feet, ſo < they could neither fight or 
fly. Some tell at their length upon the planks, where | 
they were trampled upon by their own people; otners 
fell lower, and were ſlain by the Jews. Velpalian © 
found his people ſo harraſſed out by this way of 
fighting, that, towards evening, he called them oll, 
having loſt ſeveral men, and had many wounded, 
Ot Jotapata there were only fix men ſlain, although 
three hundred were carried off wounded. I his ac- 


tion happened upon the twentieth day of the month 
Deſius. 


Me 


 Velpaſian was to ſenſible of this miſcarriage of 
his, that he took an opportunity of conloling the “. 


The Jews, atter 
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army upon the occaſion; but finding the ſoldiers lv „, 
far from being dejccted, that they were rather in- jp 
tlamed, and deſirous of being continued in action, "© 


he ordered the railing of his platforms, and the 
erecting of tarce wooden turrets upon them, each 
fifty feet high, covered with plates of iron, to Keep 
them ſteady with the weight, and not ſo liable to be 
let on fire. In thele turrets were the choiceſt of 
his mark{menandengineers, with their machines, in- 
ſtruments, and arms. The people in them had this 
advantage of the beſieged, that they were out ot 
ſight and reach of the others; whereas thole upon 
the walls were eaſily ſeen, and wounded from the tur. 
rets. The Jews, therefore, being neither able to 
avoid the arrows trom above, or ſo much as to lee 


thoſe that annoyed them, quitted the breach ö — re e 
rave 


ſtill, upon all attacks, made a vigorous and 
reſiſtance. Thus did the people of Jotapata defend 
themſelves againſt the Romans, though with daily 
lots of men, without being able to retort the mil 
chief upon their enemies. 


. 


Veſpaſien ſends Trajan to befiege Fapha. 7 he peep , 
meet him on the way to give him battle. T he Jew: 
p, to flight, and driven into the firſt enclaſure. A 
great flaughter. Trajan deſires Veſpaſian 10 Jena 
Titus to his aſſiſtance. Titus, in conſequence, 0 g 
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ESPASIAN being given to underſtand that 

5 Tapia, a neighbouring City to Jotapata; 25 
the example of others, was 1nchning to a revolt, anc 
elpecially as being encouraged D* the detence ot 
that place, which held out beyond expectation, lent 
Trajan, the commander of the tenth legion, with 
two thoutand foot, and a thoutand horle, to reduce 
it. he town impregnably tortt- 
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But he found the egnabl 
ied, as, beſides the natural {trengin of lituation, 
t was encompaſſed by a double wail. Ie, Was like- 
wile encountered on the way by the inhabitants ol 
the place, in a poſture to give hum battle, [ he 
Tie 1-93 Parties accordingly joined, and, alter a light reſitt— 
. ance, I'rajan put them to fight, nd purſued them 
22 40 clole to the out-wall, that they fell in together 
with them. But, upon their prefting, to get up to 
the lecond wall, the inhabitants ſhut the gates, tele 
they Mould admit friend and toe one v ich another. 


This extraordinary mode of the Galileans being 
dclivered into the hands ot the Romans, ſcems 
to have been in conſequence of a judicial provi- 
dence, as they were ſhut out of their own gates by 
their own people, and given up tor a lacritice to an 
enemy that thirſted tor their blood. They crowded 
in throngs up to the gates, called to the officers by 
their names, and begyed admittance; yer were they 
maiſacred in the midit of their ſupplications. i he 

ES... Romans kept one gate, and the citizens the other. 
Some of thoſe who were pent up in this encloiure 
laid violent hands on themielves; others teil by the 
[words of their companions z beides an immente 
number that were flain by the Romans. Nor had 
one of thele the ſpirit to litt un an hand, or to much 
as offer to revenge; tor, beiides the dread of an 
enciny, they were daunted by a ſenſe of treachery 
C. amongtt themſelves. I here died, in fine, to the 
| number of twelve thoutand pertons, curling not 
the Romans, but their oven citizens. 


0 


„ TIrajan now taking it for granted that their mar- 
dal men were in amanner ali cut oft, and that thoſe 
cw Who remained would take warning trom the 
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ftatœ ot their companions, lent to Veſpaſian, requett- 

ing that his fon Titus might have the honour of 
compleating the victory. Velpaſtan, apprehending 
that something was full requiſite to be done, dit- 
patched Pitus accordingly, with a reintorcement of 
ive hundred horle, and a thouland toor, which im— 
mediately, on his arrival, he tormed 1nto two divi- 
ons; that on the lett he gave to Trajan, that on 
the right he commanded himſelf. 


The firlt thing the Romans did was to plant ſca— 

Kin morn ling ladders, and then mount the wall upon all quar- 

ters at the lame time. The Galileans made a taint 

reſiſtance, but ſoon quitting the wall, Titus and his 

party Icaped down after them, and entered rhe town. 

ere was now a deſperate conflict in the flreet, 

winch, through ambuſhes and allies trom narrow 

palles, where a number of retolutes were polted, to- 

ether with annoyances of every kind they received 

. rom the very women at the tops of the houles, laſted 

near fix hours, But the braveit being by this time 

cut Oit, the remainder ot the multitude, whether in 

[ Mel noutes or not, young men or old, were all de- 

: IRoyel indiſcriminately, and not a male left alive, 

ue 1ntants, who were carried away captive with the 

women. The number of the ſlain in the city, and 

dae firſt encounter, was fifteen thouſand ; and the 

„ners were two thouſand one hundred and thirty. 

is Calamity betel the Galileans on the. twen- 
«T2 day of the month Deſius. 


KN. 


e 2CMANGS a ſimòle upon mount Gerizim, and ſeem 

- *Mreeren a reveit. Veſpaſian ſends Cerealis againſt 
40244 Ga” A 9 * . . - . 

en. The Samarians raiſe @ formidable body. A 
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mortal drought. Cerealis offers them an inaemni!y, [ 
which they reject, and are all put lo the feoord. 


8. 


NT OR did the Samarians eſcape the calamity of TH... $46. 
1 the times, 'F hey aflembled themſelves tOge- rians medi- 
ther upon mount Gerizim, which is by them deemed tue a te- 
an holy mountain, and there ſeemed to wait the“ 
event of things. Bur, in the mean time, the com- 

plexton of the aflembly, and the manner ot their 
behaviour, fremed menacing, and turbulent, and in- 

dicated a viipolition to revolt. They had not be- 

come wile by the example ot others, but, without 
conſidering either their own weaknels or the mighty 

power of the Romans, were precipltating themlelves 

Into a rebellion, winch Velpalian took early care to 

prevent. Though the province of Samaria was well 
Tarriloned; he was not without ſome apprehenſion 

of what tuch a multitude, and ſuch an unton of ill 
ailection, mighit produce; and therefore, by way of geen | 
prevention, dilpatched Cercalis, a tribune of the fat imons | 
titth legion, with iz hundred horle, and three thou- the Sama- 
land tout, to maintain the public tranquillity. Fre 


When Cereal:z came up with his troops to this 
mountain, hetound the Samarians gathered together 
in ſo vait a body, that he did not think it expedient 
to attack them upon that poſt, but rather intrenched 
himlclt round about them at the foot of the moun- 
tain, and there narrowly watched their motions. It 
to fell our, that, being now in the height of ſummer, 
endl a very hot ieaton, the Samarians were in great 
want 05 water, (the people having made no provi- 
Roa to tupply it,) intomuch that lome periſhed daily Aa mortal | 
by 4 parching drought, whilſt others went over to eule. 
the Romans, prelerring flavery to fo miſerable a | 
GiCath, 


Cereals being informed, by delerters, that thoſe 
WO Illayed behind were as much dilpirited as their 
icllows, advanced up the mountain, and ſurround— 
ing them with his army, not only offered them lite 
and liberty, upon condition of laying, down their 
arms, but courtcoully entreated them to accept of 
the indemnity preterred, upon an aſſurance that it 
ſhould be made good. But when the Roman com- Ine Sams. 
mander tound they could not be prevailed on, he tians reject 
Cauſed them all ro be put to the Iword, to the num- an indem- 
ber of eleven thonland fix hundred perſons. This ranch 


, are put to 
happened on the twenty-leventh day of the month die (word, 
Delius. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


The Roman works at *ſotapata are finiſhed. A de- 
ferter informs Heſpaſiam of the bad ſlate of the city, 
ard adviſes him to aſſault it about break of day. He 
mares due preparation. The Roman army enter the 
city. Their relentleſs cruelty. Forty thouſand men 
ain in the ſiege; the city razed, and the caſtles 
vurnt. 


1 people of Jotapata held out manfully, 

and ſtood firm againit all extremities with ad- 
mirable conſtancy ; but, upon the forty-ſeventh 
day ot the ſiege, when the Romans had carried their 
works to over-top the walls, Velpalian had an ac- 
count brought him, by a delerter, of the miſerable 
ſtate of the town, which was, that, with the loſs of 
men, watching, and hard duty, the garriſon was ſo 
weakened, that, with one ſharp aſſault more, the 
Romans might certainly carry the place; or, as the 
caſier way, they might rake an opportunity of ſur- 
prizing them. The delerter adviſed Velpaſian to 
take his time about break of day, When he would be 
jure to find them lupine and carcleſs, and the guard 
ſo drowly and tatigued, that he could not fail of car- 
ry ing his point. 


A deſerter 
informs 
Veſpaſian 
of the ill 
ſtate of the 
city, 


Veſpaſian was ſo well acquainted with the natu- 
ral fidelity of the Jews, and how much they con- 
temned force or torments, that he gave little or no 
credit to this fugitive, and particularly from an in- 
{tance he had of 2 wonderful conſtancy of mind in 
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one of that city already. He was a priſoner of Jo- 
tapata, and being put to the queſtion about the 
condition of the town, he ſtood all manner of tor- 
tures, even to fire, and the croſs itſelt, to the con- 
tempt of death in all forms, rather than make the 
leaſt diſcovery. But as there was ſome probability 
in the account, he thought he ſhould run no riſque 
in ſeeming to believe it; upon which conſideration 
he ordered the informer to be taken into cuſtody, 
and every thing made ready for the aſſault. 


O F 


He prepares 
for the aſ- 
ſault. 


Purſuant to this reſolution, at the hour aſſigned, 
the army made a ſilent march up to the walls, Ti- 
tus at the head, with Domitius Sabinus, and ſome 

Particulars Choſen men from the fifteenth legion. They killed 

1 ac the guards, entered the city, and were followed by 

os Sextus Cerealis, the tribune, and Placidus, with the 
troops under their command. The Romans were 
now in poſſeſſion of the tort, maſters of the town, 
broad day-light, and yet the garriſon was ſo ſpent 
with fatigue and over- Watching, that they did not ſo 
much as know the town was taken. Nay, thole 
that were awake were almolt as ignorant as the reſt; 
tor there tell ſuch a miſt at that very inſtant, that 
either they ſaw nothing, or knew not what they 
ſaw. This fog continued till the whole army entered 
the place, the people never waking till they telt the 
danger, and till they were convinced, by the fatal 
conſequences, that they were undone. 


The Romans had ſuffered too much in the ſiege to 

have any ſenſe of mercy or tendernels upon the ſtorm. 

Some were thrown headlong down from the top of 

the fort to the bottom ; others, that wanted neither 
g00d-will or reſolution to revenge themſelves, were 

either preſſed to death in crowds, torced down pre- 

cipices, or daſhed to pieces by the ruins over their 

Aterrinne heads. This was the cale of ſeveral of the ſclect 
laughter of friends of Joſephus, who chole rather to die by 
the citizens their own hands, than by the hands ot an enemy, and 
both by the to ſlay themſelves in private, when they could not 
ins have the ſatisfaction of taking a Roman along with 


and their 3 e 4 
own men. them. This induced divers of them to withdraw 
together into a remote part of the city, and there 
do the laſt office tor one another. 
Thoſe of the watch, who firſt perceived that the 
A bete and town was loſt, got into a certain turret towards the 


treacherous North, and, for a while, defended themſelves; but 

murder. being overborne by numbers, they offered to treat, 
and finding no terms would be allowed them, they 
were cut to pieces upon the place, and fell like men 
of honour. This action cloſed the ſiege; and the 
day had paſſed without the ſhedding ot one drop of 
Roman blood, had it not been for the death of An- 
thony, a centurion, who was balely ſlain at the tak- 
ing ot the city. 


There were ſeveral of the Jews that fled into 
caves; and one of them called out to Anthony tor 
quarter, deſiring that he would give him his right 
hand upon it, as an obligation ot honour tor the 
performance of the condition. Anthony unwarily 
ſtretching his right hand for the ſatistaCtion of the 
Jew, the other {tabbed him under the loins with a 
dagger, and killed him on the ſpot. 


The Romans ſlew all they met that day without 
diſtinction; and for ſome days following they learch- 
ed all hiding places, vaults, and cellars, tor fugitives, 
putting all to death they could find, women and 
children only excepted. There were twelve hun- 
dred taken priſoners, and forty thouſand {lain dur- 
ing the whole courſe of the ſiege. Veſpaſian or- 
dered the city to be razed, and the caſtles to be burnt. 
Jotapata was taken the firſt day of the month Pa- 
nemus, 1n the thirteenth year of the reign of Nero. 


No come 
paſſion 
thewn to 
the be- 
lieged. 


Jotapata de- 
mol thed, 


CHAP; XVI. 

The ſtrifeſt ſearch is made after Joſephus, who is be- 
trayed by a woman. Veſpaſian offers him quarter. 
Nicanor endeavours to prevail with him to comply. 
The ſoldiers enraged at his heſitation. He calls to 
mind fermer revelations. Is for delivering himſelf 
up to the Romans. The Fews invellive againſt him. 


THE J . Book 1y, 


Expoſtulation of Joſephus with the Jews, They 
continue irreclaimable. Drazvs lots for their line; 
Joſephus and one more ſubmit to live. Ile is (ut 1 
liberty, and conducted by Nicanor to Veſpeſian, auh 
confers with him in private. Titus expreſſes eſteem 
for him. Fofephus foretells the ſucceſſion of Veſpaſig 
and Titus to the empire. Veſpaſian diſregards th; 
Prediction, till it is afterwards confirmed. Veſpaſign 
returns to Ptolemats, and thence to Ceſarea. 


HE Romans made the ſtricteſt ſearch for Jo- 
A ſephus, partly through perſonal animoſity to . 
him, and partly through an officious deſire of b.“ 


him as the main ſupport of the war. It was his 
good fortune, upon the taking ot the town, to make 
his eſcape through the midſt of his enemies, and con- 
ceal himfelt in a deep pit, with a paſſage that led out 

of it into a large cavern, which could not be diſ. 
cerned from above. In this receſs he found forty . 


with proviſions about them for ſeveral days. Ihe 
enemy being in poſſeſſion of the whole country, he 
was under the neceſſity of keeping cloſe in the day. 
time, but went abroad in the night, to obſerve the 
poiture of the guards, and look for tome means of 
making his eſcape. But the watch were ſo ſtrictly 
oblervant, and particularly on his account, that it 
being impoſſible to elude their vigilance, he went 
back to his retreat, and there continued for ſome 
time. 


On the third day he was betrayed by a woman ,, . 
that was taken up; and Veſpaſian ſent two tribunes «u:: 
to him, Paulinus and Gallicanus, to invite him from » =». 
his receſs, and aſſure him, upon the word of the i, 
general, of the mott liberal treatment. Jolephus ves 
could not think it prudent to truſt ſo tar to the 
Roman generoſity as to venture himſelf upon the 
general's parole; and being conſcious, from the mil- 
chicts he had done them, he had more reaſon to ex- 
pect revenge than tavour, he excuſed himſelf from 
complying with the propolal. Veſpaſian then ſent a 
third tribune to him, Nicanor, his familiar friend. ta» 
Nicanor repreſented to him the humane diſpoſition * © 
of the victorious Roman towards thole whom he ;,.** 
had ſubdued; and aſſured him, moreover, that, 
lo far from reſenting his conduct, conſidered in 
the light of an enemy, he highly approved his bra- 
very, and eſteemed his virtues. He tarther pro- 
ceeded to reaton with him, when he had only to 
enjoin tublerviency to his will : that his behaviour 
was a proof of his reſpect tor a worthy man, and 
his diſpoſition to treat Joſephus in a manner be- 
coming that character: that, if duplicity had been 
his defign, he would not have employed a friend in 
the office of a milcreant ; nor would he himielt 
have ſubmitred to be the inſtrument of treachery. 


Joſephus ſtill continuing to heſitate, notwithſtand- 
ing the pertinent reaſoning of his friend Nicanor, 
the ſoldiers became fo incenſed, that they would 
have let fire to the cave, if the tribune had not pre- 
vented it, by aſſuring them that he was deſirous ot 
taking him alive. As Nicanor became more prefling 
in his inſtances to bring him to compliance, the rage 
and menaces of the ſoldiers increaſed. This recalle 
to his mind certain dreams he had, in which had ,..,.. 
been revealed to him the calamities that were to be. 
fal the Jews, and the grandeur and proſperit) ON mene 
the Romans. He was endowed with a gift of e 1. 

ounding dreams, and revealing many things whic 
had been veiled under the guiſe of myſtery. As 
was a prieſt himſelf, and of the ſacerdotal race, he 
was well verſed in the writings of the inſpired . 
phets; and at this very inſtant, as if impreſſed by 
ſacred emotion, and under the immediate im ulſe ol 
the tremendous images repreſented in his former Vt 
lions, he thus addreſſed the Almighty. 


. . . b II zen“ 
Great God! ſince it is thy bleſſed will to depot un, Nl 
the Jews, and to exalt the Romans, and to mand e. 
me the inſtrument to foretel thy purpoſe, I iu 


. * : ccept- 
mit myſelf to thy ProvIcences and to the ac — 


» 


taining the favour of Veſpaſian, who looked upon Wg. 


perſons of eminence under his own circumſtances, 4 
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Boox Ill 
compelled them to drop the weapons they had up- I. ſacrilegious an impoſtor as to call God witneſs tg 
lifted to deprive him of life. a fallacy, deal with me as I deferve,” 

; In this ſtate of deſpair he acted with his uſual This addreſs, carrying with it the reſemblance 5 


ſagacity, and truſting himſelf to the providence of || delign, was not attended to at firit by Velpalian, til! 
the Almighty, determined at laſt to put his life to || comparing the particulars with other predictions of 


— 
— 


hs” His ſagacity the hazard, obſerving to his companions, that, the lame tendency, which appeared exactly to cor. 
| in propoſing ſince they were reſolved upon death, they had no- || retpond, he was at length induced to give credit to 
N thing more to do than to commit that death to de- || the preſage. A friend and confident of Veſpaſian 
! termination by lot, ſo that he on whom the lot tell || expoitulating with Joſephus on the credibility cr 
firſt, might be killed by him that had the ſecond lot, || his declaration, obſerved to kim, © that, as he ws: 
17 in which manner fortune would make its progrels || ſo ſkilful in divination, it was extraordinary he 
4 through them all, and prevent any of them trom || ſhould know nothing of the ruin of Jotapata, and : 
. riſhing by their own hand; as it would be unrea- his own impritonment.” Reply was made by Jole- | 
1 onable, when the reſt were gone, that any one ſhould || phus, ** that he foretold the inhabitants very par- 
it repent and eſcape.” ticularly what was to befall the town and himſelf: 
1 * 5 that the former was to be deſtroyed on the forty. 
| This propoſal appeared to them all very jult and ſeventh day, and that he himſelf was to be taken 
equitable ; ſo that they accordingly drew, and the || priſoner by the Romans.” Veſpaſian cauled ſtrict 2 
| perſons upon whom the lots fell were {ucceſſively enquiry to be made in private of the truth of this 4 
| put to death by the next men, as ſuppoſing the ge- relation, which he found verified by the priſoners 4 
* neral would die in his turn, a conſideration dearer || Though Joſephus was not actually let at liberty, he 
ah to them than life. At length (either through fortune, was, in every inſtance of accommodation, dented 
Wr or Providence) there was only Joſephus and one 


with great courteſy and reſpect, but by Titus in a 


more remaining of the whole number; upon which more peculiar manner. 


Joſephus thus reaſoned with his ſurviving compa- 
Joſephus nion. If we caſt lots once again, either my 
+ — a friend muſt kill me, or I muſt kill him, and imbrue 
Fe eath, . - 55 
17 my hands in the blood of my countryman? By 
theſe means he prevailed with his companion to 
ſubmit to live, upon his engagement tor his ſe- 
curity. 


On the fourth day of the month Panemus, Ve. 
paſian returned to Ptolemais, and thence proceeded 
to Ceſarea on the ſea-coalt, which is one of the firſt 
cities of Judza. The greater part of the inhabi- 
tants were Greeks, ſo that they received the Roman 
army with great acclamations; not only from the re- 


Having excrcaredhimlel from th difcultiesin || {be they bore the empire, bur the averſion te 
5 4 , p. en — . 0 . ; 
| 2b an. _— he was involved, not only with the Romans, V elpalian with clamorous importunity to put Jole- 
ut his own countrymen, Joſephus committed him- 4A4 4 
ed to Veſl- ſelf to Ni | led hi Veſpaſ; phus to death. Bur the general, conſidering this 
"8 . elf to Nicanor, who conducted him to Veſpaſian. | | 3 . 
* The multitude thronged to ſee him, and were va- || tumultuous way of proceeding only as the act of a 
jouſiv affefted by the incid Graves relatced th: raſh multitude, diſmiſſed the petitioners without an 
riouſly affected by the incident. Some rejoiced that | ( Ten inc had N aa 
h U 4h 1 anſwer. Decming Celarea a commodious place for 
e was taken, ſome threatened him, ſome preſſed to r * bog: 3g agar? 
et near him; and others, at a diſtance, cried out for || Mintef quarters, he placed two legions in it, an 
Bin u n him as a ublic enem : Thoſe who lent the htth and tenth legions tO SC thopolis, that 
7 I near enou op hs Fob "ſon. re. he might not diſtreſs Ceſarea with the entire army. 
* fend & on hi 5 3 This town is ſituated upon a plain near the lea, and 1s 
| . gee hexcgenct i wo om een ace ms rf extremely hot in the ſuramer, bur temperate in the 
| rative with his preſent condition, and were ſtruck || Hinter ſenlon , 
Pt) with amazement at the change. Nor was there any 
200 of the Roman commanders, however prepoſſeſſed 
againſt him before, but relented at the ſight of him. 


Titusenter- Nous all the 0 in particular, ſhewed the CHAP. XV. 

"wn 2 n. higheſt eſteem for his character and perſon, and the | 3 

tor hin. inſuperable dignity of his mind in the greateſt mis- Joppa a refuge for revollers and robbers 6 Th 
fortunes, comparing what he remembered of him in ſends an army thither. Deſcription of Joppa. 11 
the war, with what he ſaw of him now in the hands inhabitants ſuffer ſhipwreck. It is taken a ſecons { 
of his 8 and making pertinent remarks time by the Romans. Veſpaſian places a garriſon ir 3 
on the uncertain chance of war, and the viciſſitudes ho cable Vebober ts reharted to have bells fate | 
of all human affairs. Such were the ſentiments of he caſile. Joſepmus is reportes be 2 
Titus concerning Joſephus; and he brought all that and is thereupon lamented by the Jetos, who, he 
heard him to coincide with him, his father not ex- they found that he was living, and in favour wil 


| cepted, with whom he was very inſtrumental to- 
| wards effecting his preſervation. Veſpaſian gave 
1 ſtrict orders that he ſhould be kept with great cau- 
ay tion, as he intended to lend him to the emperor. 


Romans, held him in the greateſt averſion. 


FT*HERE was, at this time, a great multitude |, i. 
gathered together, partly revolters from . 


2 : Romans, and partly tugitives from ſome conquered 
. When Joſephus heard him give thoſe orders, he | 55 Jews. They applied themſelves ro the 

| intormed the general that he had ſomething to com- repairing of Joppa, which Ceſtius had demolithec, 

municate to him in private.  Veſpaſian, upon this || and, tor want of ſubſiſtence in the country which he 

T4 intimation, ordered all to withdraw, except Titus || had' laid waſte, reſolved to try their fortune at fea. 
0 and two friends, and then giving him audience, Jo- To this end they put out with a fleet of piratical 
wo tephus addreſſed him to this effect. ſhips, ſcowering Syria, Phœnicia, and the coalts ot 

Egypt, pillaging all trading veſſels in thole Jeas, an 


cc 7 y * — * 1 7 5. 
Prophetic 4 You have now, general, in your hands, Joſe- thereby wholly obſtructing commerce. Velpalian, 
ſpeech of © phus, aprilonerot war; and your preſent thoughts, receivin — of thele proceedings, ſent 8 
— „ perhaps, extend no farther. But I come as a met- body of horſe and foot to Joppa, which beinglooleh 


* tenger of greater tidings, in a matter of much 
* more importance. Had it not been for this com- 
* miſſion, I could not have been here at preſent, 
* contrary to the duty of a Jewiſh general, living, 
and in the hand of an enemy. But why am I to 
be lent to Nero, when Veſpaſian himſelf is 1o 


guarded, they entered the town in the night wit 
much eaſe. I he inhabitants were ſo alarmed art oy 
ſurprize, that, without attempting to oppoſe the K,. 
mans, they fled to their mips, and lay off at ca 
night, out of the reach of their darts. 


wy: * near the empire, that I can hardly diſtinguiſh be- [oppa may be faid to be a fea town, without 47 n- ro 
i tween Veſpaſian and the emperor, or Cæſar? Be- || manner of port : the ſhore is ſteep and craggy, Vw #5 
. * ſides, his fon Titus is to ſucceed him. Keep me || two pointed rocks on each ſide, ſtretching 3 bu 
| ** at pleaſure; but let me be the pritoner of Vel- ſiderable way into the ſea, and bending in her =_ 
* palian, who is not only my maſter, but in effect, of an halt-moon, which renders it very rempelcuo” 


5 ; . f 8 N ; ] the 
ſovereign of the univerſe. This is what I have there in foul weather, Here are {till to be 3 
in charge to deliver; and whenever I am tound ſo marks of Andromeda's chains, which attc f. 
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fable of antiquity. A crols wind upon the em 
dathes the waves againtt the rocks in 10 un adtul 1 
manner, that nothing can be more hiGeous or dan- 
gerous. | | 

While the people of Joppa were riding n this ſta- 
ton, there aroſe a furious ſtorm al break of day, 
which is called by the name of tir Bla k-north. 
1 his wind daſhed their vellels topieccg, lone againſt 
one another, and others againſt the rocks, Great 
numbers, that laboured againſt the ride, to put out 
to tea, Were up-let, and fwallowed ub; tor the ſhore 
was lo rocky, and had o many ol the enemy upon 
. that they were afraid to come to land. Their 
{tuation, indeed, was defperate, betwixt the wind 
at ca, and the Romans on ſhore. 1 heir lamenta— 
tons and Outcrics were horrible: lome were drown— 
ed, others died on board the wrecks; ſome tell un- 
un their Iwords, to prevent other COnteqQuENCEs z 
ſeveral were waſhed away by the billows, and dalhed 
10 pieces againlt the rocks, till the water was dil— 
coloured with blood, and the whole coalt covered 
with dead bodies; the ſoldiers waiting all the tine 
upon the land, to dilpatch thole that were driven 
on ſhore. There were ſuppoſed to be four thoutand 
wo hundred bodies caſt up with the tide, 


The Romans being now malters of Joppa with- 


out a ſtroke, (this being the ſecond time of their 


takin® it,) razed it to the ground; but Veipalian, 
I-{t it ſhould become an harbour tor pirates, once 
again fortified the calltle, and placed in it a compe- 
tent garriton, leaving a confiderable body of horte 
n the place, to {cour, burn, and Jay walte the c1r- 
cCumjacent rowns and villages ; which orders were 
accordingly EXECUteUy, 


extraordinary, and the fact fo dubitable in nici;, 
chat it gained little or no credit. Indeed, there fur— 
vived not a man of tne place to carry the tidings; 
ugh a rumour was ſpread at random, that the 
city was taken, as adverſe incidents ſoon trankpire, 
By degrees, however, it paſſed tor current; and in 
the courle of. time, was generally admitted, with 
many additional and ſictitious circumſtances. It 


The report of the ſurrender of Jotapata was ſo 


was confidently reported, that, upon the taking ot 
the city, Jolephus was lain, to the intinite affliction * 


ot the inhabitants of Jerulalem in general. Some 


that tell were Jamented by particular tamilies, others 


by particular friends; bus the general, beinga public 
lols, was the ſubject of univertal mourning, inlo- 
much, that for thirty days there was no intermiſtion 
of the ſolemnity, nor any coit {pare tor the celebra- 
tin of the tuncral pornp. But when time brought 
truth to light, and reprelented the tranſactions at ſo— 
ebatamtheir truc colours; when itcametobe known 
that Joſephus was not dead, as reported, but (till 
Hing, and in ſuch credit with the Romans, that 
tier generals, initead of treating him as a captive, 
conterred the higheſt honours upon him, the venc- 
ration they had for him, while they luppolcd him 
Gat, was turned into the molt rancorous envy and 
natred. They reproached him with cowardice and 


' Teacnery, in abandoning the cauſe, and the whole 


ay joined in calumny and detraction againſt him. 
Wie men avail themtelves ot one misfortune as a 
Precaution againſt another; but thoſe devoted peo- 
je, Wien they had once deviated, purſued their 
%% and mage the end of one miſchief the be- 
ning of another. The Jews, by a kind of fa- 
Ute, were now thrown into a greater rage againſt 
4c Romans than ever, as it the wreaking of their 
ngeance on them was the moſt effectual means 
 revenging themſclves upon Joſephus. Theſe 
tie tumults in Jeruſalem art this time. 


1 
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Le $6es to Ceſarea Philippi, where he is enter- 
; 2 a 27e weng days. Me iberias and Tari- 
es FOM 70 Remains, Feſpaſien orders ſome 
We dYLD0P21s, and encamps at Sennabris, with- 
Hh of 
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' & ive revels. The faction fall upon Vale- 
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rian, «ho is ſent by the general to campromiſe mat- 
ters. Veſpoſian, ot the fnftance of Agrippa, paruo!s 
the freut. Trejan takes Pejrefſion of the caftic. 
J eſpaſtan chen the city, and 1s recti ded co ac- 
Cli . ic. 

ING Agrippa having invited Veſpaſian to pats 

away fome time with him in his country, and 
to rin his army with him, partly from a motive 
of gendtoſity, and partly from the hope of bring- 
ing lome male-contents to better order, the general 
embraced the offer with cordiality, and marched 
from Celarea upon the ſea-coall to Celarea Philip- 
pi, where he ſtaid twenty days, refreſhing himlelt 
and his troops, and returning public thanks to the 
great di{poler of all events for the ſucceis which he 
had been pleated to crown his undertakings. He 
was there given to underitand, that T1berias was 
at that time wavering, and that Tarichee had al- 
ready revolted, (both of which cities were parts of 
the Kingdom of Agrippa, and rheretore thought 
h- could not have a tairer opportunity of acknow- 
lelging his obligations to Agrippa, than by redu- 
cing thoſe people to allegiance, clpecially being re- 
ſolved within himfelt to prets hard upon the Jews. 
With this view hc tent his fon Titus tor the troops 
that were quartered at Cularca, to bring them to 
gcythopolis, a place not far from 'Tiberias, and 
much the Agel town in the diitiict of Decapolis, 
Veinaſian got thither firſt, and waited the arrival 
of his fon; when he advanced with three legions 
within thirty turiongs of Fiberitas, and encamped 
at a place called Sennabris, within lighit of the re- 
bels. From thence he ſent Valerian Ducurlor), 
With forty horie, to endeavour, by fair words, to 
reduce them to their duty. Ile was in{tructed to 
tell thein, that the general ſuppoled the people to 
be peaceably inclined, if they were not incited to 
ledition by a number of male-contents. When 
Valerian approached the town, he alighted from 
lis horſe, and enjoined his companions to do the 
lame, to obviate any ſuſpicion of an hoſtile intent. 


The faction, under the command of Jeius, the ſon 
of Tobias, leader of a band of rovers, fell furi— 
ouſly upon Valerian and his people, without giving 
them the leatt previous notice. Valerian, though 
alarmed at the affront, 
trary to the order of his general, though he had 
every probable view of ſucceſs. Valerian, in fine, 
and ive of his men, made their eſcape on toot, be- 
ing forced to leave their horſes behind them, which 
Telus and his crew carried off in triumph into the 
town, as trophics of victory, rather than the booty 
oi an infamous treachery. i 

his mean and unmanly conduct excited in the 
minds of the leading men of the place ſuch appre- 
henſions of revenge, that they immediately repaired 


Veſpaſian 
does 16 Ce. 
{arca Phi- 


lippi. 


One Teſus 
a leader of 
the ſeditious 


The faction 


durſt not ſtrike a ſtroke con- fe! upon 


Valerian by 


furprizes 


The leading 
men of 
berias deſire 
the tricnd=- 


to the Roman camp, under the countenance and ſhip of the 
protection of king Agrippa, and cait themiclves at Romans 


Weſpaſtan's fect for mercy and pardon, imploring 
him not to impute the crimes of particular perſons 


to the whole body of a people who never wanted 


vencration tor the Romans; and hkewileto {pare the. 
innocent, and puniſh the authors of the detection. 
Velpaſian could hardly forgive the ſeizure of the 
horles : however, upon the mediation of Agrippa, 
he granted their requeſt. As ſoon as this act of 
grace was paſſed, Jeſus and his party, not thinking 
it late jor them to continue at 'Tiberias, made the 
beſt of their way to 'I arichce. 


Veſpaſtan ſent Trajan, the day following, with a 
party of horſe, to take poſſeſſion of the caſtle, and 
to found the common people it they were of the 
fame pcaceablediſpoſition with their deputies. Upon 
finding they were of the fame mind, Veſpaſian 
marched up to the city with his whole army, the ci- 
tizens opening the gates, and receiving him in the 
way vith due honours and acknowledgments as 


their benefactor and protector. But the gates being ve 


too narrow for the troops to march at liberty, the c. 


Roman general cauſed a part of the ſouth wall to be 
beaten down to widen the paſſage, but with a com 


mand of the utmoſt penalty, not to offer any violence 
ro 


, the 


cily with 
acclamae 
- tions. 
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15 to the people. This he declared was for the ſake of || experience. What are we the better for tl ul, Th. 
15 Agrippa, as it was that he ſpared the remainder of ** tice of arms in time of peace, it it doc wb nr 1 
+" the wall, upon the king's undertaking for the good || us to ſupply the want of numbers by fill m N 
1 | behaviour of the people for the time to come. Thus * addreſs? Or, what is the benefit of a es w 
Wt |. did he reſtore this city to a quiet [tate after it had || ** exerciſe of war, it it gives us no advan A 
7 been grievoully afflicted by ſedition. * men that are raw and inexperienced ? Do ke a" 
| | | N bs LON what oY to 5 naked bodies Bi 01 
We WF 3 1en in arms, foot with horte; men that under. bY 
dil CHAP. XVII. * ſtand nothing of government, with 5 66 
= Veſpaſian leads his army againſt Torichee. Its fitua- || « 3 4 2 poems ol ay bog 1 pres the 4 
7 tion and fortifications, The faction break in upon ** tage; and the enemy not half 10 . _—_ # | 
q the Roman pioneers. The Romans purſue the Fetus 2 may appear. It 1s not number alone that don 6 
Kit a up to their ſhipping. Great numbers of Fetus aſſem- 4e ny rang [s in war, let the combatants be ever 14 
17 bled in a plain. Titus ſent out for diſcovery. His || « een 4 750 N day, « 1 
[3 . l a 8 £ we. 4 
TH adde to his ſoldiers. Total deſtruflion of the Fetus. ** are manageable tothe belt advantage of 1 1 
1 A violent faction in the city. Titus improves the 0c- Hs but great bodies are liable to diſorder and conty- « 
| caſion. Tranſmits his father an account of the ex- || ee — = noe Ahe ns 2 to themſelves & . 
| "IE - ho" | * enemy. e daring, delperate, a : 1 
* REL ploit. Sends veſſels in purſuit of the fugitives. 1 tal fiercenels of the Jews, He Ae 3 IA * 
0 — JJ ESPASIAN, having departed from Tiberias, || «« confeſs, in a proſperous courſe of fortune; but, A 
if between Li- _ encamped betwixt that city and Tarichee; but e upon the leaſt check of a diſaſter or diſappoint. &* ot 
berias and fortified his camp with a wall, upon an opinion that « ment, that impetuous ardour abates, and comes * th 
{ | the taking of the place would be a work of time. || « © nothing; whereas virtue, reſignation, obedi. * F. 
a It was remarkably ſtrong, both by art and nature; is Or and true valour, will ſupport us in all our 8 
+ and being fortified by the lake of Genelareth, it | 40 tortune, good or bad, without puffing us up, or « | 
if Siu atio Was looked upon as the receptacle of all the deſpe- « deceiving us. Beſide, we have a greater interelt 
and ſtrength rate turbulent people of the faction. It is ſituated, « at ſtake than the Jews for their's is only a po- 1 
fo. of Tarichee like Tiberias, at the foot of a mountain; and on || « pular quarrel for liberty, and their country; bur away 
of thoſe ſides that are not wathed by the lea, Jolephus || « ME contend for glory, and for the tame of immot- tet 
1 had run up a ſtrong wall, but in tome degree inte- || « tal memory; and not without ſome indignation Were 
8 rior to that of Tiberias. At the commencement of || « neither, after the conquelt of the whole world Ot 
| the revolt, there wanted neither men, money, or || « beſide, toſindourlelves hampered in a competition Opp 
proviſions to render that place impregnable: in- || « with the Jews. You may oblerve again, cven in [vt 
deed there was a ſurplus to tpare for Tiberias. The || « caſe of the worſt, that we ſhall run no greatriſque [115 C 
beſicgers had likewiſe a fleet of armed veſſels in 40 neither in the conteſt, being fure to be well (c- COW! 
readinels upon the lake for a retreat, in caſe of an || « fonded with fo many of our allies, 10 ftrong, and Ohe 
adverle ſtroke by land; and to ſerve for a naval |] « lo near us. But what have we more to do now boat: 
fight, it there ſhould be any occaſion. than to anticipate the victory, and engrols the ho. nn 
| Ps nour of it to ourlelves, without waiting tor the great 
| While the Romans were fortifying and entrench- || © reinforcement we expect from my father? The hadn 
f ing, Jeſus and his party made a furious attack upon glory will be the greater when it comes home to none 
them, ſcattered the pioneers, and overthrew a good * us entire, without ſharing. Ihe point at preſent only 
Mi part of their works, without any dread either ot * in queſtion, is no leſs than the characters of my [enter 
as The Ro- the Roman diſcipline, or of their numbers. The j| © father, mylelt, and my fellow ſoldiers ; that is anel] 
mans pur- Romans purſued them to the lake, when they em- * to ſay, whether or no my father deſerves the ho- ter. © 
os bs barked on board their veſſels; and when they * nour the world has done him. And am not [ his wn 
their ſhip. had got out of the reach of the enemy's darts and e fon then, and are not you my ſoldiers? My father "Hangs 
ping. arrows, they came to an anchor, and there lay ar- |! has been ſo accuſtomed to victory, that! ſhould er 
ranged, as if drawn up in order of battle. N never dare to look him in the face again after on tathe 
During thele tranſactions Veſpaſian received in- « defeat; and would not you be as much aſhamed and t 
telligence that a conſiderable body ot Jews were ga- « of tardineſs on the other hand, where the Aug to be 
thered together on the next plain, and thereupon T ral leads the way ? The firſt poſt of danger thal NEXT | 
lent out his lon, with a detachment of fix hundred || « be mine: do you but ſtand by me, and comm des 
choſen horle, to dilperle them. Jitus accordingly ic. the reſt to Providence: only remember wha Wa 
proceeded, and finding himſelf greatly OverPow- 41 wy FO, that a cloſe fight will be to our en 
ered by numbers, ſeat co his father for a reinforce- advantage. cd 
by. ment. Finding, however, the greater part of his This addreſs of Titus greatly animated the ko. net 
. troops eager for action, notwithſtanding a diſparity man army, throughout which the ſpirit of heroum both 
* in point of numbers, he took up his ſtand where leemed now to be diffuled, inſomuch, that the 4. » 
75 he might beſt be heard, and thus addreſſcd them: rival of Trajan with our HONORS 8 le, homes my 
00 N - , . * engagement came on, aitguited them much, - 
vic een (For I cannot begin my diſcourſe more || they could nor bear the thoughe of having man - 
rangues his dt race. Wing . You ae e 28 bed you 7 5 0 to ſhare in the glory of the day. Vera Deſc; 
þ army. 3 2 Fey 1ad alſo ſent Anturius and Silo, with twot ſon (6, 
* * Romans, the whole world allows them de = the 1|- archers, and given them in charge to take pot od Cot 
| „%% Peers Bax fr Fang 1 to be in- of the mountain that was over againſt the city, 4. ; 
2 1 p a n k © Foot ANG EXPETIENCE. || repel thole that were upon the wall, which was ac. of ( 
: ave his to fa forthe Join xo, tha, though || condingly done, Tinu, in order to tender oa BY =, 
. 8 ey 0G d more formidable in appearance than it was in feat . 
e 8 o that drew up in a line, to anſwer the front of the nec. | 
0 lead ene we x I LANG £8 firm at || and was the firſt man himſelf that charged in vp”: 
6 fity,) 1 rend l ng Foray adyer- || their body, the men following him with thc on” l 
40 * A oh ele and courage in every || exultations. The Jews, though ſurprized at the-. | 
- . FACE. RNC. ie. JAYS. MIC. .002EE-I5 5 bur yer I am un- ſolution of their attack, made ſome reſiſtance, . 1 
| eal\ lometimes for tear the vaſt numbers of your || they were beaten down and trampled upon by due 74 18 any ri 
| „enemies mould ſtrike a ſecret damp upon that re- horſe; when they diſperſed, and precipitately fed: native 
bb lolution. Whereiore let every man duly conſider || for refuge towards the city, after many ha been the h. 
his own force, and that of his adverlary. Th 417 : N he hind- F. 
1 . 5 Y. e lain upon the ſpot. Titus preſſed upon me nw 
„ Jews, it is true, are generally bold, and fearlels || molt, croſſed others, and maimed them, and force 5 
2 al death, but utterly deficient in military con- others back that made for the walls, inſomuch that CNT 
SY uct and dilcipline, and may be more properly | very few eſcaped, but thoſe who got into the tog has b 
Ra called a croud of people than an army; whereas | There fell out at this time a terrible {edition in IS Cart 
nothing can be more regular than our order and || city betwixt the old inhabitants and the ſtrange” * 
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rue former were concerned for their polleti! ge ANA 
6 verle tod Wal, and more lono warte their de- 
tent. But che foreigners, who were Violent and nu- 
wetous, Were the more eager © an that account t. ac. 
ton. | he du bute 0 luch loud clamourn 
Aach outrages, t that Titus, being near the w all, and 
we Farin the hole, improved the occaton, and 
TORT aan relled ig oldiers to this © flect: 

6 7 time 10 now come, my fellow ſoldiers, if 
© ve have but hearts to make ute of it; 1or God 
de :thd po intact” up the Jews into our hands, and 


May have a victory tor the taking up. Do 
& an not NC the Outragcous conte tions of the 

men that have ele aved our U. 1 at 
this time ready tocut one another throats? The 
„ ty is OUT o in, if We do not dip the opportunity. 
« hut this is a bulinels that requires refolution as 
« vol] as ditpatch; and great things are not to be 
& done v Are hazard. VV) do we not take the 
* acvantage ot this mortal animoulity, and {&i] upon 
& them betore their neceſiities toree them to unte? ? 
on And f why do we not fall upon them LOO, betore 
our auxiliaries come up to rob us, not only of 
« the ctedit, but ot the proiit allo of thre —_ 
© for, beſiue the reputation of io gallant an exo: 
« b uch an handtul of men, we {hall have 1 
« the credit and the 1poil to vuriclves.” 
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. [av ing.thus Ipoken, he mounted his horſe, poſted 
a to the lake, and was the rt it man ch. it ENTE red 
th crown. lowed by his troops, The detendants 
were terzed with fuch conſternation at the boldnets 
e aticmpt, that they had neither retolution to 
oppote his perlon, or ob!{truci [118 Pallage. They 
ett the guard ot the city; and Jetus, with ſome of 
I's companions, fled into the fields; white others ran 
OWN to the lake, and met the enemy in the t tecth. 
Others endeavoured to lave themlelves by their 
boats, but were cut off by the way; chers by 
* imming, but funk in the attempt. There Was 
cut (laughter in the city, while the foreigners, who 
had not fled away, made reliltance. Ihen. it. 3 
none at all, hoping that Jitus would conſider them 
only as palſive in the cate, and never having con- 
Iented to the war. Jitus, from this motive > havi ing 
= the ſedition, put a itopto any tarther laugh. 
ter, out of commileration to the inh. abit; ints. The 
taun being now taken, thoſe that had fled to the 
is v.ithdrew as far as they poſſibly could from the 
enemy. {3 tus [ent a party of horle exprels to his 
teacher, with the joytul news of this glorious exploit, 
_ ihe greateſt difficulty of the war was luppoled 
to be lurmounted by the reduction of this city. His 
next care was to place a proper guard about it, and 
Ove command that none ſhould attempt to eſcape 
privately uon pain of death. The next day he 
ig down to the lake, and ordered veſlels to be 
red | up to purſue thoſe that had got off to tea. 
| nele veſſels were ſpeedily prepared, as there were 
both materials and artificers in abundance. 
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Heſcriplion of the lake of Genezareth. Ilead and 
Curſe of the river Jordan. Deren of the 
"try avout the lake of Genezareith. The fountain 
if 8 
PSHE LECT, : i a 
„l N of Genezareth derives its name from 
Ne COUNtry adjoiningto it. Its breadth is forty 
, and 1ts length an hundred. wes waters 
\ „ and agreeable to the palate, as they are 
rare! 
en than thoſe of other fens. It Res * a vs, 
| on convenient for ee and milder than 
unter or fountain wate vet ſo cool, that the 
dcs cannot warm it by 1 It in the fun in 


the ' Hotreſt ſe. Hon ot the year. It abounds with va- 
ery Of tifh, which, for form or flavour, are not to 
And en when re elle; and the river Jo an runs 
n tine middle of it. The head of this river 
3 en tl iht to be Panion, but, in reality, it 


11 8 
1585 it! her after an occult manner, from a 
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Phiala, 


T H.E 


ndred and twenty fur- 
ON2SU;!tant fromCelarca, {1 «little onthe right hand, 
and not much out of the u ay to 1 rachonis. It 15 
called Phiala trom its rou! 10 ligure; an 0 the water 
alw: ys continues up tO Its edge, \ with ut either 
ſhrinking or overllowing. The rn 1 Vere ah ON 
th! « was by Philip, tetrarchof t chonis, v hocauſed 
chalt to be thrown into Pata, V hi ch came out again 
at Panion, UN that tune taken tor the head of the 
Jordan. Panion is not only dehghttul rom fitua- 
tion, butmoil magn'ticently bear! nticd and enriched 
by the royal bounty of Agrippa. his vitible ftream 
Ol Jordan aries trom thts recels, croſles the marthes 
and lens Ol the lake Seneec honitis and. Alte 1 a COUT ic 
of an hundred and wenty furlone and farther, 
paſſes by the city ot Julias, and ſo over the lake of 
Genczareth, a great way into the delert, till it emp— 
tics itielt into the lake of Atphaltites. 
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This lake takes its name from the count 
{urrounds it, which is plealant to adoration. Its 
lol is ſo fruittul, that it abounds with plants of 
every kind: It is allo to Improve d by the (kl and 
indullry of the inhabitants, that, through a peculiar 
exuberance of climate, every thing that is cultiva- 
ted prolpers; as nuts, palms, lige, and olive-trees, 
which flourith here in perfection; though, from their 
nature, they leem to require an air that is more tem- 
\ rate. One, indeed, might term this tpot the am- 
ren of nature, that produces plants of qualities 
totally different; ſo that there appears an happy 
contention of the lealons, as it cach ot them laid 
claim to their country. It not only nourithes va- 
rious kinds of autumnal fruits beyond expectation, 
but preſerves them a long continuance of time, in- 
lomuch, th; it ſigs and grapes hold in ſcaton there 
ten months in the year, and other fruits the whole 
year round. Belides the agreeable temperature of 
the air, it is 1amous lor ac 'hryllaline flowing 10un- 
tal, 


duces a certain fiſh, called Coracin, which is no 
where clic to be found but in Alexandria. The 
length of this country along the lake is thirty tur- 
longs, and the breadth twenty. Let this luſlice for 
a delcription of that beautitul ſpot. 


. 


A ſea gigbi upon the lake betzween the Romans and the 
Jews. Miſerable flaughtcr of the latter. Veſpa- 
fan deliberates in council on the coſe of the Fews. A 
dreadful fentence pon them. 


HEN the veſſels were prepared according ro 

order, Velpaſtian embarked as many oi his 
forces as he deemed ſuſlicient to cope with the tu- 
gitives, and ct fail in queſt of them. 
were driven to the lake could neither make tor the 
land, where they would immediately fall into the 
hands of the enemy, or engage upon a level at lea, 
as their veſſels, being ſmall, and fitted out for P1-- 
racy, were too weak to encounter with thole of 
Velpalian : be ſides, they were lo deficient. in point 
ot men, that they were afraid to approach the Ro- 
mans, who were well manned, and in good order. 
The only manner in Which they could annoy them 
was by c alting tones: vet they themſelves were the 
gre atcil lufic rers; forthe Romans being well armed, 
the {tones made a found where they fc 1 without any 
effect, while they Jay open and expoled to the Ro- 
man arrows; or if they m: ade any attempts at cloſe 
quarters, chey were cut off before they could exe- 
cute their deſign, their boa ts upblet, and their men 
drowned. The enemy dilpatched ſome of them at a 
diſtance with their darts, others thev boarded and 
deſtroyed with the inte ords, and ſome were hemmed * 
in, and taken, veſſels and all, as they were locked in 
berween the two fleets. Thoſe who were tumbled 
overboard, and ftrugeling for life, no ſooner ſhewed 
their heads above watcr, than they were taken off by 
a lance, or over-run by the enemy's boats and funk. 
It any of them, in the r. we 01 deſpair, made tow ards 
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called, by the natives, Capernaum. Some have Fountain of 
thought it to be a vein of the Nile, becaule it pro- Capornanm 
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their adverſaries, they were ſure to have their hands 
or their heads chopped off. 


Nothing was to be ſeen but death and deſtruction 
in all the variety of horror, till they were totally 
broken and routed, preſſing through the midit of 
the enemy to get on ſhore. In this confuſion many 
were killed upon the water, and more upon the land; 
nor was any thing to be teen upon the lake, or the 
borders of it, but blood and carcaſes. The putrid 
bodies, in a tew days, tainted the air to ſuch a de- 
gree of malignancy, that the caſe was not only 
dreadful to the ſufferers of the calamity, but the 
very conquerors were ſhocked at the ſcene, and 
many expreſſed abhorrence at the barbarity of it. 
This was the iſſue of the naval battle; and the 
whole number of the lain, in both actions, were 
6500 perſons. | 


When the fight was over, Veſpaſian took his place 
upon the tribunal, and ſeparating the ſtrangers, that 
were the cauſe of the war, from the natives and old 
inhabitants, who were merely paſhve in it, he called 
2 council of his officers about him, to conlider what 
was to be done with thele people, and whether they 
were to be treated all alike. The council oppoſed 
the ſparing of the ſtrangers, as they would ever be 
reſtleſs, having no habitation, and conſequently dan- 
gerous and troubleſome to any prince that would 
receive them. Veſpaſian acknowledged that they 
deſerved to die, and that he made no doubt of their 
rebelling againſt their preſervers, but the difficulty 


was, the manner of dilpoſing of them, as the inha- 


nd of the ThIRD Book of the WARS. 


TI . 
bitants would lay it to heart to ſee ſo man 
put to death after a promiſe of quarters upon th. 
mediation; beſides the general's ſcruple bins © 
point of honour and juſtice of breaking faith with 
his priſoners. Fits friends, however, inſiſted on 

that he was not tied up to punttilios with the few 
and that where ſtrict honour and policy are Aden 
ſiſtent, the common good ought to hay 4 


et ' 
ference. | he pre 


people 


Veſpaſian was over- ruled by his council, and ga 
the ſtrangers leave to depart, upon condition the, dern 
kept the way that led to Tiberais. As mankind 3 
ready to believe what they wiſh to be true, in this 0 
confidence they {er out for Tiberais, without he 
leaſt apprehenſion of any violence in their paſſive 
either upon their perſons or property. The Romanz 
had beſet the road that led to the city, lo that it i” 
Impoſſible tor any one to eſcape. When they got 
them into the town, they made them all priſoners. 
Veſpaſian cauſing them to be ſhut up in the amphi. 
theatre, where he ordered both old and young, tothe 
number of 1200, that were not able to bear arms, to 
be put to death; 6coo of the ſtrongeſt of them to be 
lent to Nero; and 30,400 were ſold for ſlaves; be. 
ſides thoſe given to king Agrippa, whom he left at 
liberty to diſpoſe of as he thought fit. Thereſt were 
inhabitants of divers places, moſt of them incen- 
diaries and fugitives, and promoters of the war, be- 
cauſe they could not live in peace. Thee priſoners 
were taken upon the eighth day of the month Gor- 
piæus. 
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CHAT 4 part that joins the mountain is not of itſelf ſo hard 
of accels; but as the inhabitants have tortiticd ir 
Siege of Gamala. Formidable fituation cf that caty. with trenches and detences, it is next to impregna- 
V'eſpoſtan advances up 16 it. The Romans make an ble. The houles ſtand as thick upon the ſteep of 


+ , e AE Arges the hill to the louthward, as if they were droppin 

ajanis. Are afterwards repijed e STE 4s. into the precipice. There is allo 6A hill of 5 
Vejpolian's bravery and preſence of mind. Noble .ac- || digious an height, that it may ſerve for a citadel to 
tian of Gallus, a Roman centurion. Nevle ſpeech of the valley in the bottom. "There was allo a fountain 
ö ſpe ſean to his ſoldiers. Second attempt upon Ca- furan che circuit of the city, which terminates the 


Notwithſtanding all that nature had done towards 


HE. cities and towns of Galilee, which, af— making this place impregnable, Jolephus had cauſed 
ter the taking, of Jotapata, had revolted a wall to be run about it, and caſt up artificial works, 
trom the Romans, upon the conqueit of trenches, and fortifications, for a farther ſecurity. 
Tarichza, returned to their allegiance, The inhabitants were much more confident in the 

lo that they were now in poſſeſſion of all the fortreſſes || defenſible condition of the place, than thoſe of Jo- 
except Giichala, and the mountain of Itabyr. Ga- tapata, though neither ſo many, or ſo martial. But 
mala allo, a city over againſt Tarichæa, ſituated the difficulties of the attack made amends tor the 
upon the lake, and under the government of Agrip— want of numbers. ' he city, indeed, was well man- 
a, Joined in the rebellion. Sogane revolted allo; ned, as it was the ſanctuary ot all the retugees; in- 
and o did Seleucia, after their example. They were ſomuch, that king Agrippa ſpent ſeven months be- 
noch cities belonging to the CT oi Gaulanitis; fore it without any manner oft advantage. 
dogane in the upper part of it, Which is called Gau- l 5 . . 5 
lana, and 3 1 IE eee n Veſpaſian at this time decamped from Emmaus, ORs 


uon eh near T'iberais, (the former of which was ſo called manches 


the tae Semechonitis, which is ſixty turlongs 


be . a a from a warm bath of {ovcre:2n virtue againſt ſcveral wem Em- 
in lepgth, and thirty in breadth, and its marſhes R bach ol ten r onde e Ge mats; and 

| __ . diſcaſes,) and fo proceeded to Gamala, where h 
reach as far as Daphne. This is a delightful coun- me F © - SO. e e nn n een 2 eee 
In in ae ene et GE found it impoſſible to draw a regular line of circum- mala, 
e e kelpeets, but more CLPECIANLY tor TE eu- vallation about it, but ſet guards, however, upon 
uses in it, that feed the Leſſer Jordan, as it ee e eee ee, WSK» 
i* called. and chan eee ahits onnets coeke 6 . all the paſſes he couid come at, and poſſeſſed him- 

arty < aK I re ſelf of ee 4 OS SS : 

ls . elf of the mountain above. The Romans, accord- 
Jordan, at the foot of Jupirer's golden temple. api: : 


ing to their cuſtom, fortified their camp, carried up 
a wall about it, and ſo entrenched. The htreenth 
legion was polted againſt a tower, callward, upon 


NI Agrippa, at the beginning of this defettion, 
Utercch into an alliance with the people of Sogane 
al : - © 


Ni % } 317 — a . a 
An Ssleucla; but Gamala, depending on its own 


rength, as deing en e than: Tor wh the higheſt part of the town; the fifth toward the 
fuſed to be ; Ie 1 185 en ee ES no middle of the town; and the tenth was appointed 
the cliff of a rec n A e to level the ditches, and other hollow places. 
B ariles out of the middle of a 5 N 5 : ; 
Munn, and, in the pollure of elevation, with While things were in this fituation, king Agrippa 
225 before and behind it, has ſome reſemblance | drew up cloſc to the wall, to try it he could bring 


ft tha Bono 2 . - A , 

3 OT a camel, trom whence It Originally the people to lurrender the place, and realon them Ke 
wa its name; but time and cuſtom have cor- into a ſenſe of their duty. But at this inſtant he re- + . . 
_ xe te manner ot writing it. Upon the front ceived a terrible flroke with a ſtone from a ſling „ 
«a , 


H | APE TY i . © . 0 FE . . * * . * 
d the two ſides are inacccflible vallies. The upon his right elbow. IIIis friends thronged imme- 
diatcly 
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WAN 
diately about him to bring him off; and the Romans 
were highly incenſed, by reflect ing how barbaroully 


thelc peopic would treat firangers and enemies, that 
could be ſo inhuman to their own prince, their coun- 
tryman, and a triend that adviſed them for their 
good. In this heat they preſted the fiege with all 
potiible vigour. 


Betwixt many hands and diligent application, the 
walls were not long in railing; and the next thing to 
be done was the mounting of their machines. Chares 
and Joſeph, two of the principal men in the town, 
had the ordering of the detience, and ſo led up the 
{oldiers to the wall withexhortations and encourage- 
ments to behave themlelves like men of honour. 
But wanting water, and other neceſlaries, they Were 
not much diſpoled to the action, as they found they 
could not hold it out long. Upon the advance of 
the Roman machines, they made ſome ſort of reſiſt- 
ance at firit; but when they come to throw their 
{tones and arrows amongit them, they ran prelently 
into the town. They battered the walls with their 


The Ro- 


. rams upon three attacks; and upon diſputing a 
* . * 1 
ike Ga- breach, nothing could be more hideous than the 


** by al- outeries without and within the town, the lound of 
ER the trumpets, and the noiſe of the arms. 


The defendants maintained the firſt attack with 
great bravery, and put the Romans to a ſtand; but 
being overborne, in the end, by the force of num— 
bers, they all fled, and betook themielves to the 
higheſt parts of the city, with the Romans all this 
time at their backs. 


zut the Jews, finding themſelves preſſed, turned 

ſhort upon their purluers, drove them down preci— 

pices before them, and through difficult paſlages, 

where they did execution upon them at plealure. 

The Romans, finding the ditadvantage oi contend - 

ing withenemics over their heads, betook themſelves, 

tor ſanctuary, to ſome of the houſes below; but 

being crowded ſo full, they ſunk under the weight, 

o that the fall of one brought down another, and 

that a third. Many of the Romans periſhed under 

the ruins; and yer, in this extremity, they chole 

Gow acc rather to commit themſelves to the hazard of thoſe 

tens bela tottering houles, than be openly expotcd for a public 

mark. Some were cruſhed to pieces with the tim- 

mans, bers, others maimed in attempting to eſcape, and 
lon e again were lulfocated with the dutt. 


the Ro- 


The Jews were lo far from being troubled at the 
lols of their habitations, that they eſteemed them- 
{elves gainers by the tall of ſo many of cheir enemies 
in exchange, and as one houſe failed, preſſed them 
into another, in order to bring down that. Thoſe 
who loſt their hold were ſure to be taken off by 
weapons trom above, with which the very walls and 
dead bodies turniſhed them in abundance; the one 
with itones, and the other with arrows: the {words 
of thoſe that were flain were uſed to diſpatch the 
reſt, and every thing contributed to the common 
jate, Some calt themlelves down headlong from 
the tors of the houſes, to avoid being lqueezed to 
death in the tall of them; and ſome few had the 
wood fortune to eſcape out of the town, and avoid 
the general deitruction, 


vm,  Velpaſian was deeply affected to find his army 
bravery and thus broken by the ruins of a vanquiſhed city; ſo 
preſence of that, (carlels ot perſonal danger, according to his 
Gs common practice, he ſhpt . privately to a poſt at 
the upper part of the town, where he was left, with 
ſome relolute men about him, in the greateſt diſtreſs; 
his lon Titus being abroad, at this time, in Syria, 
upon a commiſſion to Mutianus. Such was his con- 
dition, that he could not retreat with ſafety or ho— 
nour; lothir calling tomind former gallantexploits, 
and relolving to perſevere in the path to fame, a very 
extraordinary expedient occurred to his mind. This 
was to plant himilclt, with the few valiant remains 
he had, as cloſe to each other as Doble, and cover— 
ing theinſelves with their arms, fand tirm againſt 
all attempts of violence from above. The Jews 


were to ſtartled at this aſtanithing inſtance of refo- 

lut'on, that, deeming it a kind ot providential im— 
2 * * * 

pulle, and dicading the vengvance of oppoſing the 


THE 


| 
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higher power, they abated ſomewhat of the vigour 
and fury of the action. Veſpaſian, oblervins this 
drew of by degrees, and never turned his back till 
he had got from the walls. There tell many Ro. 


mans, both officers and private ſoldiers, in the en. tl 
counter, and, among others, Ebutius, a decagarch cute 
who, as he lived, fo he died, exhibiting proofs of in. 4 CO! 
vincible magnanimity. ; 4s w he 
VIII 


One Gallus, a centurton, being in a certain houſe ©: | I 
with ten Syrian ſoldiers, and overhearing lome me. © | Gull 
lures intended to be taken with the Romans, which 
as being themlelIves Syrians, they perfectly under. 
ſtood, tell upon them in the night, flew them 41. 
and got oft taie to tlie Romans. is 


Veſpaſian finding, at length, his ſoldiers caſt down 
by a ſeries of diſaſters, and not a little abaſhed front! 
leaving their general alone to encounter the oreare{t 
difficulties and dangers, bethought himlclt of 3 
method of affording them ſome degree of comfort 
without relating, the particulars that concerned him. 
ſelf, or dropping an hint by way of reproach. To 
this end he thus addreſſed them: 


© Since, my fellow foldiers, misfortunes canno— 


n 
** be avoided, let them be generouſly borne. It is to d! 
not tor any one fort of men to expect an exemp. © ny 
tion from the common lot of mankind. Who. an 


ever conſiders the nature of war, will find that ru 


victory is not to be gained without blood, tha: 


fortune 1s variable, and that this lots is but a re- wich 
Ni 2 ior the thoulands of Jews that we have lain | wv JE 
before. As it is vanity and weakneſs to grow in- 4 ec it 
ſolent upon proſperity, ſo it is a mark of as mean 1 ior t 
a ſoul to be caſt down by adverſity. Conlider ue 

T again, how inſenſibly the change paſſes from one V. 


extreme to the other, and that no man 1s truly 4 24. 
great but he that ſtands his ground, and keeps ub 4 2 
the ſame dignity of mind in all conditions, cor- 
rect ing the malignity ot the one by the prudence 
ot the other. We are not now to impute our pre- 
lent miſcarriage either to the want of reſolution 
on our parts, or to the valour of the Jews: for, 
if they fought better than uſual, or we worle, the 
true reaſon was the odds of the ground we tought 
upon. It you were to blame tor any thing in this 
encounter, it was, in truth, for your raſhnets, in 
purſuing the enemy when they fled up the town 
trom you. You ſhould have held your hands, and 
contented yourlelves with the poſſeſſion of the 
lower town, till neceſſity ſhould have forced them 
down to engage you upon later, ſurer, and more 
equal terms. But you were ſo impatient to have 
the thing done, that you never attended to the 
right way of doing it. The Romans are a people 
tamous tor order and diſcipline, and not for this 
impetuous and inconſiderate way of making war, 
like the Jews and Barbarians. Wherefore let us 
have recourſe to our own methods of ſobriety 
and reſolution; and act like men that are rather 
animated with an indignation for what they have 
done amiſs, than ſinking under the burden of 1t. 
E.verv man hath this latistaction in his 0wn power, 
it he will but ſet his own hand to the work, and 
give himſelf the comfort of revenging the 10/50! 
his friends upon the heads of thoſe that deſtroved 
them. In this proſpect and confidence yu 
find me ſtill, as you have done already, the i 
and the laſt in all dangers.” 
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The army of Veſpaſian was greatly animated 9 
this ſpirited addreſs, and reſumed their 10rmer c 
rage and reſolution. 

The people of Gamala could not but be elated ! 
a ſeries of 1uch unexpected ſucceſs for a ſhort tie: 
but atterwards reflecting that they had no hopes e 
any terms of accommodation, no poſſibility 01 eee!” 
ing, or procuring a ſupply of proviſions, the, 
rits were depreſſed, and they were ſeized wit fn Prin 
horrors of detpair. They perſiſted, however. „ turret ! 
the exertion of their utmoſt efforts tor the deen | 


1 3+ 7 
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of the place, letting their belt men to guad 


88 . 8 1 X 1 | HJ yreatt! 
breaches, and dilteling of the reſt to the 81. den 
advantage. The ils, 4 
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he Romans, by this time, having repaired their 
orms. and made ready for another attack, divers 
the citizens ſtole away through occult and intri- 
. noi es, Where no guards were poſted. Others 
ncealed themlelves in ſubterrancous Caverns, 
„te they periſhed tor want ot tood, as the pro- 
ons were wholly relerved tor ſuch as bore arms. 
ile were the diſtreſſes with which the people of 
(mala had to encounter. 


OF 


CH AF. 30 


rc ſends Placidus againſs a faitious party that 
tad taken poſſeſſion of mount 1 abor. Ile draws 
me diſtance from the mountain into the plain, 
ud there ſubdues them. 


4 


{[ILE Veſpalian was fo harraſſed by this vex- 


| 

W at bus liege, he was under a neceſſity, in the 
milit of his contuſions, of ſending out Placidus, 
with a party of ſix hundred horſe, to mount I abor, 
to dilperte a ſeditious multitude that were aſſembled 
there, This mountain lies betwixt the great plain 
and Scvthopelts. The aſcent is ſuppoſed to be thirty 
turlonos. It is inaceſſible on the northern part. The 
400% is a Hain of twenty furlongs, and encompaſled 
with a wall, which, tho? extenſive, had been erected 
Is locus in the ſpace of forty days. He turniſh- 
el it with water and other neceſſaries from below, 
jor te inhabitants had only rain water tor their 
ule. 


Vhen Placidus, upon his arrival at the place, ac- 
cording to order, found it impoſſible to aſcend the 
mountain, he amuſed the leaders of the fact ion with 
hopes ot peace and pardon, and brought numbers 
e them down to him upon a pretence that they 
«cre viought upon by the reaſon of his adurels; 
0u21, in reality, their deſign was to draw him into 
mate, and turprize him. Placidus had allo a de- 
len upon them: his plan was to get them into the 
lam, and icize them unawares. They feigned com- 
plance with what he propoled ; but the Icheme of 
Placidus ſuccceded in the reſult. When the Jews 
began the tray, Placidus and his men, as it intimi— 
dated, betook themſelves to flight. The Jews pur- 
wech them, till, in the puriuit, they were diſperſed 
toughout the field. Placidus watched his oppor- 
tune, and turning quickly upon them with his 
horlemen, flew ſeveral, and put the reſt to flight; 
nor ch one of them return to the mountain. 'T hoſe 
vi the tactien who were left at Tabor, now quitted 
it, and haltened to Jeruſalem; bur the natives ſur- 
dere themieives and the place to Placidus, upon 
*Curity tor their good behaviour. 
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/iruticn of Gamala. The inhabitants are thrown 
(19 40631). nation by the fall of a tower. Titus enters 


een Without oppoſition. A terrible flaughter of 
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"7 "113 bravelt of the people of Gamala had now 
* recouric to flight or concealment, while the 

Te pulilianimous anc inferior periſhed by famine. 
the TELOLUte in arms ſuſtained the ſiege till the 
»e2ty 1econd day of the month Hyperberetæus, 
cc foldiers, of the fifteenth legion, ſtole out 
(072 TEAK ot day, to the foot of the higheſt tower 
der Quarter, and undermined it fo privately, 
as tO « de the vigilance of the guards. They made 
Not the caſt noite, but having rolled away five of its 
| INCIDAI tones, retired that very inſtant. The 
+ Mmeduately fell ro the ground with a molt 
le note, daſhing the guards, and all that 
mM it, under the ruins. The horror of this 
>> krichtened the other guards from their 
and lome of them fell into the very teeth of 


duc R. 5 — 
. Amongſt theſe was one Joleph, who 
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was (lain by a dart as he was running away over 
that part of the wall that was broken down. Such 
was the terror that prevailed in the city, that it 
excited as univerſal a panic as if the whole Roman 
army had entered the town. Chares was at that 
time much indiſpoſed, and it was believed that this 
ſtroke haſtened his end. But the Romans were ſo 
impreſied with a remembrance of their former il! 
ſuccels, that they poltponed any farther attempt 
till the tollowing day. 


THE 


Titus was by this time returned, and, from indig- 
nation at the dilaſters which had befallen the Ro- 

mans in his abſence, drew out a body of foot, and 4;,onter; 
two hundred choſen horle, and entered the city with- Gamala. 
out oppolition. The watch were the firſt that took 

and gave the alarm, and the news was ſpread 
throughout in an inſtant. It was no ſooner con- 

firmed, than the citizens, in the utmoſt contuſion, 

took their wives and children, and fled to the cita- 

del, amidſt horrid outeries and lamentations. Some 

were cut off by the Roman loldiers; others, that 

could not get into the citadel, and ſtraggled about, 

tell into the hands of the guards. Death, in fine, 
prevailed in all its forms of wounds and groans, 

and horror had diftuicd itſelt throughout every 
quarter. 


Veſpaſian then drew up his whole army to attack atacks the 
the caſtle. Ir ſtood upon the point of a rock, high citadel. 
and ſteep, and almoſt inacceſſible, with many crags 
and precipices round about it. Upon this diſadvan- 
tage, it was impoſſible tor the Romans to avoid the 
{tones and darts of the Jews that were caſt down 
trom above, or to reach the Jews from below. 
Through a wondertul providence, however, in ta- 
vour of the Romans, and tor the deltruction of the 
Jews, there arole a violent ſtorm, which drove the 
Romanarrows directly in the faces of the detendants, 
and kept theirs trom the Romans, or diverted them 
away from them. The blaſt, at the lame time, was 
lo ſtrong, that the belicged could not maintain the 
ground on which they were to make their defence, 
nor lee the people with whom they had to engage. 

The Romans, with thele advantages, made them- h 
lelves maſters of the mountain, which they ſur— — py rc 
rounded immediately, and, in a rage of revenge periſh at 
tor their former miſcarriage upon that attack, put ©: 
all to the word indiſcrimmately, whether they re- 

ſiſted or not. In this ſtate of deſperation many caſt 
themiclves, with their wives and children, down 

the precipice from the caſtle. They were ſuppoſed 

to amount to the number of five thouſand, of whom 

tour thouſand were thus ſlain: ſo much more merciful 

were the Romans to the Jews, than the Jews were 

to themſelves. The very intants were thrown down 

the rocks, without ſparing ſo much as a ſingle 
creature, two women only excepted, who were the 
daughters of Philip, a man of rank, and formerly 

a general in the army of Agrippa. 'Thele two ſiſters 

were not, indeed, ſo much beholden to the cle- 
mency of the Romans for their preſervation, as to 

the good fortune of laying undiſcovered till their 

rage, in ſome degree, ſubſided. The rebellion at 
Gamala began on the twenty-fourth day of the 
month Gorpizus, and the place was deſtroyed on 

the twenty-third of the month Hyperberetæ us. 


F 


The people of Giſchala are ſeduced by a ſeditious im- 
poſtor lo revolt from the Romans. Veſpaſian ſends 
Titus againſt them, intending himſelf to attack Je- 
ruſalem. The generofity of Titus towards the people 
of Giſchala. Fohn of Giſchala ſeemingly accepts the 
conditions, and makes his eſcape in the night. The 
inhabitants are in great diſtreſs. Titus is received 
into Giſchala, which puts an end to the conqueſt of Ga- 
lilee. 


HE province of Galilee was now wholly re- 
duced, except the ſmall city of Giſchala, where 


the people, in general, were diſpoſed to pacific obedi- 
”" "6 ence; 
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„ 
ence; being moſtly employed in the purſuit of 
agriculture, and conſequently, dependent on the 
produce of their lands. T hey were intermixed, how- 
ever, with a band of libertines, who lived upon pil- 
lage; and there were ſome citizens of the firſt rank 
tainted with ſeditious principles. The chief leader 
of the faction, and perverter of the people, was one 
John, a man of diflolute morals, a vile impoſtor, 
verſed in the arts of traud and chicanery, deſtitute 
of honour and conlcience, and a promoter of ſedi- 
tion from ſiniſter views. He was the lon of one 
Levi, and the head of the rabble in Giſchala. Had 
he not intertered, the people would probably have 
lent their depuries to the Romans, with propolals of 
but, at his inſtigation, they were pre- 
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lohn, tho 
lon of Levi, 
inſtigates 
| the people 
| of Giſchala an alliance 


% | to revolt : . 
ö bea, vailed upon to put it off, till a war ſhould be 
˖ Romans, brought on. 


Veſpaſian, upon this juncture, ſent away Titus to 
Giſchala, with a thouſand horſe, and thetenth legion 
to Scythopolis, returning himſelf, with the other 
two legions, to Cæſarea tor refreſhment, in order to 
prepare their bodies and minds tor the diſſicultics 
they had yet to encounter. He forelaw that the ſub- 
jection ot the inhabitants of Jeruſalem would be 
an arduous taſk, not only as it was populous and 
powerful, and the capital city, but as it was an 
aſylum to all the fugitives of faction from other 
quarters, a nurlery ot bold and daring men, natu- 
17 rally ſtrong, as well as fortified by art, though not 
5 impregnable in point of ſituation. The Roman ge- 
. neral revolving theſe circumſtances in his mind, 

| trained his ſoldiers like champions in the exerciſe ot 
their arms, to render them the more expert when 
called into action. 
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Gene toſity 
and cle- 
mency of 
Titus. 


Titus, as he rode up to Giſchala, finding, from 
the view he had, that it was not a place to itand an 
aſſault, and reflecting at the ſame time that the ſol- 
diers would undoubtedly treat the inhabitants of 
that City as they had done thole of Gamala, con- 
8 founding the innocent with the guilty, if ever they 
of ſhould take it by ſtorm, from a motive of compal- 

h ſion for the people, and the deteſtation in which he 
held thole inhuman cruelties, bethought himſelf 
| how he might gain upon them by treaty. The walls 
being now covered with ſoldiers, and the majority 
within the town of the corrupted party, he thus ad- 
dreſſed them in an audible tone of voice: 


| * It is wonderful to me, that, when all the reſt 
8 of Titus to d of your towns are gone, and places, much better 
| of Giſchata, *© manned and fortihed than yours, taken without 

* any difficulty, (many of them at the very firit at- 

* tack,) you ſhould be now ſo inconſiderate as to 

* think of itanding out; eſpecially when you may 

yet be ſafe, eaſy, free, and happy, upon a return 
Bk | to your duty. 
. made good to you; and all your inſults pardoned, 
(1238 * paſſed over, and imputed only to an inordinate 
| * delire of ac; pb be But if you do not know when 
N you are well offered, and refuſe to caſt yourſelves 
Blk upon the faith and honour of the Romans; 
it you relolve, at laſt, to run head-long to your 


Exhortation 


* | certain deſtruction, and to contend with im- 


| poſſibilities, you mult expect to feel the weight 
- of the Roman power and diſpleaſure; and you 

k will find, betore you are aware, that your paper 
walls will fall like dirt before their engines: ſo 
that this is the way to ſhew yourlelves to be the 
Weds | _ ** molt arrogant ſlaves of all the Galileans.” 


Not one of the populace durſt make a reply, or 
even come up to the wall; tor the faction over- 
ruled, and had poſted guards at all the gates, that 
none of the reſt Hould pals in or out, to propoſe any 
terms of ſubmiſſion. John, at length, took upon 
him to return for anſwer, in the name of the people, 

mY: Reply of ** That he accepted the conditions, and that the 

John in the © town ſhould agree to them likewiſe, or he would 

| name 9: e e force them to it: only he made him this requeſt, 
mm v ith regard to the inviolable ſtrictneſs of the Jew- 
iſh law tor the oblervance of their tabbath, which 

* would no more ſuffer them to treat of peace, than 

* to fight a battle, that he would indulge them that 

dap; it being a caſe wherein either their comply- 


This, I dare undertake, ſhall be 


| tor tear of injuring the innocent, while doing)! 


FN W. 9. 


THE Boos. 


very well, the enforcing them on the other, we, Id 
„be equally unwarrantable. Beſide, there ory 
** be no danger 1n putting off the treaty to anoth 
** day; tor, if they imagined that any man would 
attempt to eſcape that night, it would be an ea 
matter, by placing guards at all the avenues, 4 


, 
** vent it: beſides, the reputation he would log * 
** ſhewing himſclf as tender of their laws as the pl: 
** were of their own, and of their conſciences a bu 
well as of their perſons, which was a favour be. wh 
** yond their expectation.” the 
a lab 
John had recourſe to this manœuvre with Titus 
not lo much from a regard to the ſcventh day * 
to his own peſervation; for he was apprehenſive of 
being delerted, if the city ſhould be taken; and all 
his hopes centered in making his eſcape that niaht. ol 
But the preſervation, if eventually, tended to the de- vo” 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, as it was the occaſion nor / 
only of the truce, but likewiſe of the encampment n 
of Titus, farther off the city, at Cydæſſia, one of r 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt populous places in Tyra, a 
and mortally averſe to the Galileans. , 
4 
The night being now come, and the town un. 7 
guarded, John ſcized the opportunity, and made 0 
his elcape to Jeruſalem; taking with him not only 4 
his military people, but ſeveral ſubitantial inhahi- | 
tants of the town. The old men, women, and chil. . 
dren, that had left the place at his inſtigation, with 15 
difficulty kept up with their leader tor the firlt G 
twenty turlongs ; but finding themſelves {pen:, and 
not able to continue the march, they betook them n comes U 
ſelves to lamentation, tor thoſe that had outltri;t. e 
them, and gone before; as the farther their friends e 
were advanced from them one way, the nearer the) © enq 
accounted themſelves to their enemies the other. Nay, and 
they fancied the very noiſe of their own teet to be the the! 
tread of their adverſaries, and ſtill looking behind bre. 
them, took their own people for their purluers. In the! 
this imaginary tright they tell one over another; and trot 
the way was covered with the bodies of women and hind 
children, that were cruſhed to death by the crowd -. mig 
preſſing who ſhould get foremoſt. There was lit- vn WOU 
tle more to be heard than the cries of milerable * peri 
wretches to their huſbands and friends to ſtay tor . plac 
them. But John's exhortations to ſave themſelves by elt! 
flight prevailed. He obferved, that if the Romans hon. 
ſhould ſeize upon thoſe whom they lett behind, they 3 
would be revenged on them for it. The multitude wha 
upon this diſperſed themſelves, and every one made Ns 
the beſt of his way. ſaw 
When Titus came to the walls of the town to exe php 
cute the treaty, he found the gates open, and be by 
inhabitants ready, with acclamations, to receive and _ .. I 
acknowledge him as their benefaCtor and prelerver. man 
They informed him of John's eſcape ; entreated ror, 
clemency for the innocent, and juſtice upon thoſe the « 
left in the town, that ſhould be found to have been Of t] 
abettors of the revolt. Titus ſent out a part ot hind 
horſe in purſuit of John, but they could not over- . en 
take him before he got into Jeruſalem. They ſlen, that 
however, near two thouſandof his party, and brought = and 
back near three thouſand women and children, enla; 
whom they tound wandering up and down. Ert 
Titus was highly diſpleaſed at the eſcape of the 4 tak 
impoſtor, which prevented his being brought to c nd 
emplary puniſhment : but then ſetting the advan. Bade 
tages of the priſoners, the ſlain, and the taking 0 der 
the town, againſt the diſappointment of miſſing tie rang 
lingle perſonof ſucha milcreant, he ballanced the qe en 
with the other, and entered the place with a irene : impe 
diſpoſition towards the people. He took poſſe . Su 
of it in form, by the ceremony of his ſoldiers brea A lem : 
ing off a piece of the wall; and reduced the aut - Iedit; 
of the ſedition rather by menaces than actua Li Titu 
niſhment. Titus wiſely and humanely rhougts llan \ 
that, in a caſe where ſo many family feuds, pere and | 
piques, and inordinate paſſions were Concern * and 
might be dangerous to inflict punithments, 45 * peop! 
mon rule of diſtinction between the good an- tice a 6h 
With 


to the guilty. Upon 


q 


4 
4 
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Upon this deliberation, he thought it more ho- 


443+ ” 


nourable and humane, rather to —_—_ the lives of 
ſome criminals, than run the ritk of 3 
{ome innocents; there being no place left for remed) 
Aach atonement in the latter; whereas, in the other 
cate, there might be hope of amendment, whether 
trom icar of puniſhment, ſenſe of ſhame, or an 
impulle of virtue. Upon concluſion, however, he 
placed a garrifon in the town, partly to reſtrain tur- 
bulent {prrits, and partly tor the lecurity ot thoſe 
who were dilpoled for peace. 1 his action finiſhed 

the conqueſt of Galilee, at the expence ot much 


labour and blood. 


EMERY ; 

Tn of Giſchala impoſes upon the multitude at Feru- 
| ſalem ci d falſe ſtory. Iuſlames them to proſecute 
the «war. Great confuſion amongſt the Jews. Out- 
raves of robbers and incendiaries. The fattion create 
and depoſe high prieſts at pleaſure. The multitude 
oppoſe them at the inſtance of Ananus, the high-prieft. 
The faction withdraw to the temple. Goricn and 
Sheen, leaders of the ſeditions party. Teſus and 
Ananus, men of reſpettable character. Ananus ſietes 
the coſe in an addreſs to the people. An encounter 
in the temple. Character and hiſtory of fen of 
Ciſchala. 


comes 1 John's entry into Jeruſalem with his 
. party, the whole body ot the people were in 
an uproar, and valt throngs gathered about them, to 
enquire concerning the {tate ot affairs abroad. John 
and his companions had been ſo expeditious in 
their flight, as to indicate apparent tokens of want ol 
breath: neverthelets, they endeavoured to ſupport 
their pretences, by inſinuating, that they had not fled 
trom the Romans, but were come ſpontancouſly to 
find out ſome {pot tor the encounter, where they 
might engage upon equal terms; alledging, that it 
+.» would be unreatonable to expole themſelves to del- 
- perate hazards for the detenceof Gilchala, and other 
* places ot little importance, when the metropolis it- 
+ telt was at ſtake, and every man obliged, in duty and 
honour, to exert his utmolt efforts to defend it. 


But, notwithſtanding the plauſible manner in 
which they related the capture of Gilchala, and their 
own departure from that place, many of the people 
law through the diſguile, and conſidered that ho- 
nourable retreat, as it was termed, as little leis than 
an abſolute flight. 


The diſcovery, and ſtory of the priſoners the Ro- 
mans had taken, ſtruck the people with as much ter- 
ror, as it the ruin of Giſchala had been the prelude to 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. But John, regardleſs 
ot the miſerable condition of thoſe he had left be- 
hind him, went amongſt the multitude, animating 
tem to the profecution of the war, by affirming, 
tat the power of the Romans was much decreated, 
and that of the party reſolved to oppoſe it much 

enlarged ; ſo that by theſe means of chicane and im- 
polture, he wrought upon a credulous rabble. He 
farther inſinuated the impoſſibility of the Romans 
taking jeruſalem, even if they had wings, from their 
unding ſo much difficulty, after ſo many of their 
projects were counteracted, in ſubduing ſome incon- 
Uderable places in Galilee. Thete pompous ha— 
rangues had the deſired effect upon the raſh and 
experienced; but men of tober reaton torctaw 
impending ruin. 


Such was the confuſed ſtate of things in Jeruſa- 
8 at that time; but the country led the way to the 
dition that followed afterwards in the city: tor 
dan + veing gone from Giſchala to Cæſarea, Veſpa- 
ne de a ry worn Cæſarea to Jamnia and Azotus, 
__ on vs wy both, ſettled garriſons in them, 
people 1 b bringing up a vaſt multitude of 
Leto” 4008 wit him, that were now entered into 

ces ne With the Romans. The cities were inteſted 


Wi] 
a tumults and inteſtine broils, and no looner at | 
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peace with the Romans, than contention prevailed 

amongſt themſelves, and particularly between thole 

of a warlike and thole of pacthc turns. Ihe quar- 1c rife 
rel began in private tamilies, which had been long, andprogrefs 
adverlarics upon the ſcore ot hereditary teuds. It & em: 
thence paſſed into divided multitudes, and thoſe 

who had been friends became enemies. It termi- 

nated in matter of faction and opinion, where men 

of the lame mind tormed an oppolition of party to 

party, and lo incorporated in a rebellion. Sedition 

and taction, in tine, univerially prevailed ; the 
young, ralh, and active being bent upon arms and 
innovations, and the more grave and prudent dil 

poled to moderation and candour; but the former 
overpowered the latter. 


A general licentiouſnels now broke through all The fruits 
reſtraint, and a right to pillage was aflumed, with- © Nr woe 
out any regard to law or conicience. Bands and 9 5 
parties were formed, who committed the moſt 
baretfaced outrages and depredations, in the practice 
of which the Jews did themſelves as much injury as 
they could the Romans : belides, the calamity would 
have been much more tolerable trom an enemy than 
trom their own countrymen. 


The garrilons placed to guard the cities, conſult- 
ing their own cale on the one hand, and being mor- 
tally averic to the people on the other, would not 
excrt themtelves in their protection or detence, till, 
in the end, lome ot the leaders ot the faction en- 5 
tered Jerulalem with a great body they had raiſed e 
in different parts. The city being under no rule or jcrutatem. 
government, they met with no oppolition : beſides, 
according to ancient cullom, the gates were open to 
all Jews, without exception, and at this time more 
clpecially, when they took all people that entered 
them as triends and afliſtants againſt the common 
enemy. T1 ins liberty, or rather licentioutnels, even- 
tually proved the ruin of the city, when infinite 
numbers ot idlers and runnagates devoured the ne— 
ceſſary provitions that were laid up for the loldiers 
who had the guard of the place. By thele means 
the mileries of ledition and famine were added to 
the calamitics of war. 


There came, at the ſame time, another band of Another 
robbers out of the country, who joining them- band of rob= 
ſelves with thole they found in the town, omitted eee 
no inſtance of inſolence, rapine, and barbarity. than the 
To robbery they added che heinous crime of mur- imer. 
der; not privately, or in the dark, or upon com- 
mon perſons, but in the face of the lun, and upon 
the molt conſiderable men in the city. They began 
with the impriſoning of Antipas, a perſon of the 
blood royal, and of luch credit and authority, that 
he was entruſted with the charge of the treaſury. 

They treated Levias afterwards, and Sophas, the 
lon of Raguel, with divers other perſons of rank, 
with the lame indignity. 


Nor did theſe profligate wretches ſtop here, but 
finding their priſoners to be men ot power, intereſt, 
and credit, and apprehending danger from keeping 
them longer in cuſtody, either of a reſcue or revenge 
from their friends, or a popular tumult from ſo deſ- 
perate a provocation, they proceeded to a formal f 
lentence of death upon them, and employed a blood- 
thirity hireling of their own band, (one John, the A d 
lon of Dorcas,) with a train of ten bravocs, to exe- ery pre i 
cute the lentence. As a colour to this execrable tion. 
villainy, they gave it out that theſe perſons were in 
a contpiracy to deliver up the city to the Romans, 
and boatted the merit of a public ſervice, in doing 
lo neceſlary an act of juſtice upon the betrayers of 
the liberty of their country. 


The faction now became ſo daring and arrogan . 
and the ſpirit of the people ſo depreſſed, 1 Fd preg 
aſſumed to themſelves the right of diſpoſing of the the ponti- 
pontificate, and accordingly rook that office out of _ ” 
the right line, abrogated the ſucceſſion, and advanced N 
creatures of their own, without dignity or virtue to 
produce as a title. By a choice of miniſters like 
themſelvcs, they ſubverted all government; for the 
wicked inſtruments of wicked maſters are alike dia- 
bolical and pernicious to ſociety. 

| Artificial 
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Artificial calumnies, and feigned itories, were pro- 
pagated, to create milunderitandings amonglt thole 
who had it in their power to trultrate their deligns, 
and take advantage of the diſagreements, till, in the 
Their ga. end, having glutted themſelves with indignities and 
grant im- Cruelties towards men, they carried their impietics 
piety. againſt God himſelt, againit his laws and holy lanc- 
tuary. But, upon this daring attempt, the people, 
1 at the inſtigation of Ananus, the high-prielt, made 
s. head againſt them. Ananus was a perſon no leſs 


venerable for his years, piety, and wildom, than his 
general character, and might probably have pre- 
lerved the city, it he could have eſcaped the hands 
ot thoſe who conſpired againſt him. 


The faction took ſanctuary in the temple, as a 
place of defence againſt the reſentment of the mul- 
titude, as well as the ſeat of their tyranny and uſur- 
pation. But the molt ſenſible part of the calamity 
was the contemptuous mockery that attended it, in 

The fation the wanton experiment of their own power, and the 
ectermine puſillanimous deſpondency of the people. For in- 
high-priefts Itance, they undertook to diſpoſe of the pontificate 
by lot. by lot, according to precedent, as they pretended ; 
whereas the ſacerdotal function was originally a fa- 
mily privilege, and deſcended in a line by ſucceſſion. 
This practice was no better than the abrogation of 
a poſitive law, to get the power into their own 
hands; but they were taken in their own ſnare; for, 
upon ſummoning one of the ſacerdotal tribes, called 
Eniacim, in order to make choice, the lot tell upon 
a perſon that fully diſcovered the iniquity and cor- 
ruption of the proceeding. His name was Phanes, 
the ſon of Samuel, of the village Aphthas, a man 
brutiſhly ſtupid, and not only unworthy of the high- 
prieſthood, but wholly ignorant of the nature and 
duties of that ſacred function. They compelled 
him, however, to relinquiſh his ruſtic concerns, and 
dreſſing him up in his pontifical robes, gave him 
his leflon how he was to behave, and exhibited him 
as a buffoon on the mimic ſtage. This horrid pro- 
phanation greatly affected the other prieſts, inſo- 
much that they could not retrain trom tears, to lee 
their holy laws trampled upon, and their profeſſion 
and worſhip ſo impiouſly ridiculed. The people 
The people were at length ſo enraged with the ſenſe of this op- 
— — preſſion, that they had no longer patience to endure 
it, but zealouſly joined as one man to depoſe the 
tyrant, and caſt off the yoke. Thoſe who princi- 
| pally encouraged them in this neceſlary oppoſition, 
Gorion and were Gorion, the fon of Joſeph, and Simeon, the 
1-4. *. 10n of Gamaliel, who inculcated the doctrine of 
oppofition, liberty, and exhorted them, one and all, to ſtand 
up for the vindication ot their religion and laws, 

againſt their prophane and ſacrilegious enemies. 


he office 
treated with 
moſt con- 
te mptuous 
mockery. 


There was alſo Jeſus, the ſon of Gamala, and 
Ananus, the ſon of Ananus, two prieſts eminent 
tor their piety and virtue, who laboured unweari- 
edly in frequent diſcourles to their diſciples, to ex- 
Cite their deteſtation of the principles and practices 
of the zealots. They had aſſumed the denomina- 
tion of zealots, from an hypocritical oſtentation of 
holineſs ; though, in their — and practices, they 
were the moſt abandoned and diſſolute of men. 
The people being now aſſembled, were inflamed to 
a degree of indignation bordering on phrenzy, to 
ſee the havock theſe miſcreants made in their holy 
places, and the murder and rapine they had com- 
mitted without controul. | 


Deſcription 
of the zca- 
lots. 


But, notwithſtanding this paſſionate zeal, they did 
not attempt to oppoſe them in their impious pro- 
ceedings, not thinking themſelves able to encounter 
the zealots by torce of arms, as, indeed, they were 
not; till, at length, Ananus, ſtanding in the midit 
of them, and caſting his eyes, deluged with tears, 
towards the temple, thus addreſſed them: 


Addreſs of ** Why did I not rather die than live, to ſee the 
Ananus to 1 houſe of God thus polluted and prophaned, and 
ety the wickedelt of men admitted promiſcuouſly into 
** thole lacred places of privilege that were only re- 
* terved tor the high-prieſts? Why do I live and 
ce all this? in my ſacerdotal robes too, and with 
* the venerable name of the great God written on 
my forchead? Why do I live any longer, after to 
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my days with honour? What have I more tod. 


1 


** 
* 


1 5 
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in ine, under my circumſtances, but to tal 
and give up my hte to my God and my duty: 
Why mould any man delire to live in an inen 
[ible generation, and among people that have 
neither the prudence to lorcice calamities, or ah 
courage to reſiſt them? You ſtand ſtill to tee your. 
lelves robbed, beaten, and abuled, and vou— 
friends and companions murdered belore Yor. 
* taces, without ſo much as one look, word, or ac. 
tion of tenderneſs or compaſſion that vou dare 
* own. A {hametul and an inſupportable tyranny! 
But wiiy do | talk or the actors of the tyranr,. 
and not rather of thole that ſuffer it, and tha 
trained up the tyrants themſelves to the power af 
exerciling what they now practiſe ? Why dig vor 
not cruſh them when you might have done it? 
when they were but few, weak, and inconlider. 
able? It was your patience, and nothing elic, tha: 
made theſe people your maſters. When you ſhould 
have turned your arms againſt your enemies, vou 
** mult be cutting throats among yourſelves, You 
* ſhould have called them to an account betimes 
for the outrages they put upon your brethren, 
You ſhould have conſidered that the {uficrance of 
one affront naturally draws on and encourages 
another, as appeared in what followed. For 
when they found that they might commit all man- 
ner of inlolence without controul, they advanced 
a ſtep tarther, and put ſeveral of the beſt men of 
the city in chains, (who were effectually betrayed 
by your tamenels,) and dragged them to prilon, 
not only unheard, and without a ſentence, but 
without io much as an acculation; and all this 
was done without one creature appearing in their 
tavour. After the loſs of their eſtates and liber- 
ties, there remained nothing more to be taken 
away but their lives: and that was done too, and 
their throats cut, like io many beaits drawn out 
of rhe herd for ſacrifices, beiore our very faces; 
and not a mouth opened, or an hand lifted up, in 
their deience. After all theſe fſuficrings, one 
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after another, can you have the patience now to 
lee your holy altars prophaned, and your religion 
expoled to ſcorn, without ſhewing tome relent- 
ment worthy of your profeſſion? What is it that 
you are afraid of, at laſt, but monſters ot your 
own creating, and the profeſſed enemies ot al! 
that is good and holy? It they ſtop here, it is not 
for want of good-will to be yet more and more 
wicked, but for want of freſh matter to work 
upon; for it is impoſſible for them to outdo the 
ill things they have done already. They are pol- 
lefied, you lee, ot the ſtrongeſt place of the city; 
and that which you call the temple lerves them 
only tor an impregnable cattle, maintained againic 
you. Conlidering now the ſtrength ot the place, 
and your enemies the maſters of it, (as that you 
ee is the cale,) what is it that you propole to your- 
* ſelves? Or what do you imagine will be the end 
* of thele things? unlels vou fancy that the Ro. 
mans will eſpoule the caute of your religion and 
** ceremonies: and, in truth, ſuch is the miſery ot our 
** prelent condition, that our very enemies Cannot 
but pity us. It ſo many beaſts were in your places, 
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© when the very war we are now engaged wy 
the Romans ( whether it ſucceed well or! 
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« yanced evidently upon the ſame foot ? And ou 
« we now, that dilpute our liberties with the mai ers 
&« t the whole world, crouch, like ſlaves, to our own 
1 ? 1ob . by ſtrangers is the 
« countrymen? Jo be overcome by 8 om 
« chance of war, and may be imputed, without lols 
« of honour, to the iniquity of fortune; but for 
people to g1VE themlelves up in ſubjection to cheir 
„Hun brethren and countrymen, and to the very 
« worlt of them too, betrays a ſordid ſervility of 
« {pirit, and a ſoul prepared tor bondage. 


« With retpe& to the Romans, make it the cale 
„that we were all actually now their priſoners, 
« / which heaven forbid!) whether would our con- 
„dition, in probability, be better or worle than 
« ;r is now? For what miſery could an enemy in, 
« flict upon us that we have not ſuffered already * 
„Can any man ſtand a ſpectator to look upon the 
« Jews, and fee them robbing the temple the 
« blations and donations that the Romans have be- 
« (towed upon it? Defacing the molt glorious city 
under the ſun; and dipping their hands in the blood 
« ot thole heroes, which the Romans themlelves, 1n 
« the very triumph oft their victories, would have 
« had a veneration for? Can any man lee all this, 
« without tears in his eyes, and a bleeding heart? 
« Whereas the Romans, on the other lide, make 
« 4 conſcience of paſſing the bounds of ſacred and 
„ prophane, and of breaking in upon the folemn1- 
« ties of holy cuſtoms, or but ſo much as calling 
n look, unleſs with reverence, and at a diſtance, 
toward the ſacred encloſure, we have a fort of 
„people among ourſelves, trained up atter our 
« way too, and calling themſelves Jews, that make 
no more ſcruple of walking in the temple than 
*in a common place, and that while their hands 
« are yet reeking with the blood of their fellow- 
„citizens. Shall any man, after this, ſtand in dread 
«gt a foreign war, compared with ſuch a domettic 
one? The enemy is, in truth, (to call things by 
their right names,) the greater friend of the two; 
« tor while the Romans ſhew themlelves the pre- 
« {ervers ot our laws, our pretended friends de- 
* {troy chem. Certain it is that theſe tyrants 
* have betrayed your liberties, and that no puniſh- 
ment can be equal to their crimes. I tell you no 
* more in this, than what you all knew betore I 
* opened my mouth; and you need no other inſtiga- 
* 1107 Saintt rhele men, than the ſenſe of your own 
* lutterings. But you are atraid of their numbers, 
perhaps, the daring boldneſs of thele men, and 
* the advantageous poſt they are now poſſeſſed of. 


what was it, I beleech you, but your want of 


* relolution, that raiſed them up to this, and made 
them ſo conliderable? You have no way left you 
now but a ſpeedy, a generous, and a joint aſſoci- 
Wation among yourſelves, to bring them down 
* again; tor delay gives time to ſettle, opportunity 
to 1ncreale, and heart togather courage. The whole 
** taction will flow in the party, which will make 
them numerous. They have nothing to fear where 
they meet with no oppoſition, and that makes them 


bold; and to for deterring the attempt, the longer 


it is put off, the more time they have to ſortify 


and entrench. It is but one bold puſh, to ſhew 


that you are in earneſt, to bring down their inſo- 
\ lence; and you will find that, betwixt the terrors 
„ ot a guilty conſcience, and the intamy ot bale 
„ actions, they will have little joy of their ſtation. 
Who knows but theſe impious wretches may be 
cut off by the juſt judgment of a righteous God, 
i AS a vengcance u 
js his Divine Majel y? and that the very weapons 
they launch at us may, by a providential miracle, 
„de turned againſt their own hearts; fo that they 
hall not be able to ſtand the very ſight of us, but 
„ with contuſion. Or, to put matters at the worſt, 
et we ſhould fall every man of us in the conteſt, 
could any thing be more glorious than to lay 

own our lives, at the gates ot the temple, for the 

honour of God, and in the ſervice ot his holy 


ouſe and cauſe? As to the conduct of the enter- 


% PT1Ze, you ſhall have my heart, hand, example 
* and advice along with u. 5 , ' 


This ſpirited addreſs of Ananus encouraged the 


u Nude to perſevere in their reſolution againſt the 
0. 34. 


n them for their contempt ot 


zealots; but being fully informed of their num- 
bers, their choice of men, and their courage, toge— 
ther with the circumſtances ot the place, and the 
poiture they were in, and finally their delpair of par- 
don, in cale they ſhould be overcome, he was not too 
languine in his expectation of immediate advantage 
trom the mealures that were Wen, He was deter- 
mined, however, torunall hazards, rather than aban— 
don his country in this dittrels; while the people ex- 
preſſed the moit importunate deſire that he would 
lead them on againit theſe nitcreants, in detiance of 
every danger they could poſſibly encounter. 


Ananus, finding the multitude thus bravely reſo— 
lute, ſelected the beſt men he could find, and ranged 
them in the beſt order the time would permit. Ihe 
zcalots, receiving intelligence trom their ſpies ot his 
motions and deligns, advanced immediately towards 
him, firit in ſmall parties, then in large bodies, llay- 
ing all before them. Ananus collected his men with 
great expedition, and in point of numbers exceeded 
the others; but the zealots had the advantage ot be- 
ing better armed. But the alacrity trom each party 
leemed to {upply all other detects. Ihe rage and in- 
dignation of the citizens increalcd their ardour in 
oppoling the progreis of the zealots; and the zea- 
lots, on the other hand, were inflamed by their re- 
ſolution againſt the multitude. The inhabitants were 
aſſured they could not be late, unleis they cleared 
the city of the faction; and it was certain death to 
the faction it they came not off victorious. 


Thus diſpoſed, both parties engaged, and a ſkir- 
miſh began, not tar trom the temple, by calting 
ſtones, and throwing javelins, at a diſtance. 'I hote 
that fled were cut ck by the words ot their ene— 
mics, 1o that many tell on both ſides. When any 
ot the inhabitants happened to be wounded, they 
were carried off by their friends to their own houſes; 
but the zealots were conveyed up to the temple, 
which holy place they polluted with their blood. 
The faction, however, in all their ſallies and-en- 
counters, obtained the advantage. 


The populace now became more numerous, and 
loſt all patience with the fugitives for not ſtanding 
their ground, inlomuch that, cloſing up the way 
behind them in their flight, they turned them back 
again upon the enemy; ſo that they were forced to 
cut out their way forward in their own defence. By 
theſe means they were brought every man to the 
combat, and the faction not being able to ſtand the 
ſhock of the whole body, gave way by degrees to- 
wards the temple, when Ananus and his parry tell 
into it at the ſame time together with them. When 
he had driven the fact ion belore him out of the firſt 
court, they got into the ſecond encloture, haſtily 
ſhutting che gates upon their purſuers. Ananus had 
too great a reverence tor the holy place, to uſe any 
fort of violence for the forcing of his paſſage, 
though the enemy did all that was poſſible to be 
done, by darts and lances from above, to provoke 
him to it. But ſuch was the confcience the high- 
prieſt made of polluting the holy temple with the 
mixture of an unpurihed multitude, that, if he 
might have gained the main caule by tuch a diſpen- 
lation, he would not have admitted it. All that he 
did at preſent was, to order a ſtanding guard, of fix 
thouland choſen men, upon the tronticrs of the tem- 
ple, and a ſucceſſion of the fame number to do duty, 
and be relieved. The fir{t men of the city were not 
exempt from their part in this ſervice; only they 
were permitted, when it fell to their lot, to have a 
ſubſtitute to watch in their ſtœad. 


The popular party now carried all before them; 


but John of Gilchala, the fugitive, diſconcerted 
their meaſures, and counteracted their deſigns. He 
was a ſubtle miſcreant, ambitious to a degree, an in- 
veterate enemy, and perfidious traitor to the public. 
To lublerve his flagitious purpoles, he aſſumed the 
maſk of a patriot, ſtatively attended the councils of 
Ananus in the day-time, and went round che guards 
at night. But the traitor divulged their ſecrets to 
the zcaiots; and every thing deliberated upon was, 
by his means, known to their enemies even before it 
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had been well agreed upon amongſt themſelves. In 
order to evade ſuſpicion, he cultivated, with afli- 
duity, the greateſt friendſhip with Ananus and the 
people; was mott officiouſly reſpectful in his be- 
haviour to the high-prieſt, and, in ſhort, to every 
man of rank and power. 


410 


But his flattery was ſo groſs, and his officiouſneſs 
and aſſiduities were ſo palpably deceptive, that they 
naturally raiſed ſulpicions and jealouſies, which 
were not a little augmented by his conſtant attend- 
ance on councils, without ſummons or invitation. 
It was evident, trom divers circumſtances, that their 
enemies were apprized of all reſolutions taken againſt 
them at their conſultations; nor was there any one 
whom they had ſo much reaſon to ſuſpect of the diſ- 
covery as this John. But he had played his part o 
artfully, and inſinuated himſelf with ſuch adareis 
into the good opinion of leveral great men, that it 
was deemed impoſſible to remove him from his poſt; 
ſo that they could think of no better expedient of 
putting him to the teſt, than adminiſtering to him 
an oath of faith and ſecrecy to keep their counleis, 
and lerve them againſt the faction to the uttermoſt of 
his power. 


He moſt readily took the oath ; and Ananus and 
his party ſeemed as readily to believe him ſincere; 
as they not only admitted him into their conſulta- 
tions, but ſent him on a commiſſion to the zealots, 
with propolals of accommodation. They were chiefly 
induced to adopt ſuch meaſures, by an earneſt deſire 
of avoiding the pollution of the temple with the 
blood of the Jews, and the blame they ſhould con- 
ſequently incur. This perfidious impoſtor availed 
himſelf of the truſt repoſed in him to perpetrate his 
baſe deſigns, and accordingly went to the zealots, 
and totally miſrepreſented the whole matter by in- 
timating to them, molt artfully and maliciouſly, in 
the following addreſs, that the oath he had taken 
was a confirmation of his good will towards 
them. 
* have run (ſaid he) all hazards for your ſakes, 
in order to give you authentic information of the 
* deſigns and practices of Ananus and his party 
* again{t you. I am now to aſſure you, that neither 
you or | were ever in {ſuch great danger as at 
„ pretent, if tome providential interpolition does 
© not avert it, as Ananus has prevailed with the 
people to ſend deputies to Veſpaſian, to deſire 
him to come immediately and take poſſeſſion of 
the city; having ordered the people to purify 
© themlelves the next day, to the end that, under 
the pretext of religion, they might, either by fair 
* means or toul, get into the town. I do nor find, 
© under their circumſtances, how they ſhould be 
© able to hold out againſt 1uch a number of armed 
© men; but, as it hath plealed the Divine will, I am 
* deputed to bring you propoſals of peace, which, 
in tact, is no other than a ſtratagem of Ananus to 
* amule you with a treaty, and fall upon you by 
* {urprize when you think yourſelves moit ſecure. 
* You have now no other choice than to throw 
* yourſelves at the feet of the beſiegers, or call in a 
* Jore1gn power to your reſcue. It you are taken, 
* the coniciouinels of what you have done mutt 
* exclude you from all hope of mercy. Beſides, 
 * criminals prove frequently worſe for repentance. 

* Conſider again, what you are to expect from the 

friends and relations of thoſe whom you have 
* ſlain, and from a furious multitude, in the height 
* of their rage, for the abrogation of their laws and 
* cuitoms A fingle individual may have ſome 
lente of humanity and tenderneſs, but what will 
* that avail againit the violence of an irritated 
„million?“ 
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areaumcy I' his artful ſpeech alarmed the factious party: but 
at this John durit not name what foreign aſſiſtance he hint- 


betech. 
. 


ed at, though there was every reaſon to think it was 
that ot the Idumans. Alter this he took ſome of 
tae leaders apart, and loaded Ananus with calum- 
nies and reproaches; in order to 1nflame their relent- 
ment againſt him. 
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The Idumæans, being ſent for to the aſſiſtance of the 
zealots, repair to Feruſalem with a formidable army, 
Jeſus, the high-prieſt, reaſons the matter with they, 
Simon makes a reply to the particulars of his ſpeech, 
The Igumeons reſolve to make good the ſiege. 


| rg. the ſon of Simon, and Zachary, th 

* en eee 
lon of Phalek, were deemed two of the ables 
men the zealots had in their counſel, and the belt 
qualified tor buſineſs, either in point of advice or 
exccution; and they were both of the ſacerdotal 
race. Theſe perſons taking it for granted, that, he. 
ſides the general menaces, their — in particular 
were threatened, and that Ananus and his party had 
called in the Romans to their aſſiſtance, as John had 
repreſented; imagining, alſo, that they ſhould fall 
a lacrilice to the fury ot the multitude, and that ng 
foreign ſuccouùrs could arrive in time to prevent the 
CXecution of the plot; they came at length to a reſo- 
lution of applying to the Idumæ ans, and wrote them 
a letter upon the occaſion to this effect: 


: Finding that Ananus, having firſt ſeduced the 
people, hath deligned the betraying Jeruſalem to * 
the Romans, we have retired into the temple in 10 
defence of the common liberty, where we are now 
** beſieged, and upon the very point of falling into 
the hands of Ananus, and the reſt of our enemies, 
** and the city itſelf into the hands of the Romans, 
** without immediate relief.” The bearers had 
charge to relate many other circumſtances verbally 
tothe principalof the Idumæans. The perſons choſen 
tor this commiſſion were both called Ananias: they 
were active, good ſpeakers, endowed with the ta- 
culty of perſuaſion, and (which was equal to all the 
reſt upon this occaſion) men of reſolution and dil- 
patch. They made no doubt of the ready compli- 
ance of the Idumæans, being a people fond of broils 
and changes, brutal and churliſh, that needed no 
great pains to be wrought upon, as they go to war 
with as much alacrity and delight, as other people 
do to a banquet. Expedition was therefore the main 
bulinels, and the meſſengers did their duty. 


When they arrived at Idumæa, and delivered their 
letters and inſtructions to the governors, the people 
were no ſooner informed of the particulars, than they 
caught the flame, and encouraged and provoked one 
another to take up arms, inſomuch that they toon a- 
ſembled in a body of 20,000 men, which was lpee- . 
dily railed, and diſpatched to Jeruſalem, under the: 
command ot John and James, the tons of Solas, S. 
mon, the ſon of Cathlas, and Phineas, the ton ot 
Cluſoth. 


Though Ananus knew nothing of the deputation 
to the zealots, he had intelligence of the Idumæan 
expedition, and ordered the gates to be ſhut, and 
the walls guarded, but no act of hoſtility to be 
committed, till he had tried the effect of reaſon and 
fair words towards compoſing the broil; ſo that Jeſus, 
the firſt prieſt next Ananus, mounted a tower over 
againſt the Idumæans, and thus addreſſed them: 


* Of all che calamities that ever befel this famous 
city, nothing amazes me more than ro ſee fortune 
© in a conlpiracy with the moſt abandoned people 
in nature to deſtroy it. Who could ever have 
thought to have ſcen you joining with a band 0 
© mitcreants againſt us, even more heartily than 
*© would have become you toward barbarians them- 
e ſelves, if Jeruſalem had deſired your aid? But! 
«you are of the ſame mind with your ſuperto“, 
* this you have to ſay for yourſelves, that a fim, 
** litude of manners naturally begets an agreement 
* of affeftions. This, however, cannot be the 3 
e betwixt you and them. For if you conſider the 
lives and actions, vou will not find one man dt 
chem that does not deſerve a thouſand deaths. 5 
to their quality, they are the very ſcum of M3 
kind : then for their manners, after their ſqua“ 
dering away their fortunes in luxury aud 
bauch, they proceeded to rapine and pillage ing 
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Yealing afterward into the city like thieves, _ 
advanced to ſacrilege and bloodihed, eve n in t IC 
Moly temple itielt z wallowing in drin at eve! Y 
altar. without either tear or ſhame; devouring the 
1 poils o. chole they have murdered, and prophan- 
ing the lac red place with all manner Ol cry crown 
in the nuadle of this contulion, I hnd your people 
nere in as regular a tormality of order and cqut- 
page, as it your army had been brought in at the 
rcdueſt of a whole bod) ot the city againſt a 
tOrcign enemy. What ihall 1 call this, but the 
. iniquity Of fortune, to IeC Your wholc mation goa 
« ted in ſo infamous a coniederacy againſt your own 
« hrethren? 1 cannot but admire, 1 nut contcis, 
« the {uddennels of your relolution, as well as the 
„thing itlelt, It mult be lome great matter, lure, 
that could move you to take up arms tor thieves 
% and vagabonds again your allics. But you have 
& 1 report among you, I perceive, of our calling in 
« (ho Romans, and betraying the city to them; and 
« upon that pretence you take upon you to ſet up 
« tor aliærters of the liberties of Jerulalem againtt 
« 1 toreign power, Though it was a grols and ma- 
„ ]{cious calumny, it was yet pertinent enough to 
che purpole of the inventors of it:, for our cne— 
« mies could never have gained their ends upon 
men that value liberty at the rate that you do, and 
«© would venture ſo tar tor the preſerving, of 1t, but 
by poſlefſing you with a rage againit us, as the 
« hate and unmanly betrayers of a bleſſing and pri- 
„ vileve that you have ſo great a veneration Tor. 
© But you will do well to conlider who they are that 
« thus bely and traduce us, and then form a judg- 
ment upon the whole; not upon the credit of 
plauſibſe tales, but upon the force of clear truths 
and convincing realon. 


] lo will it be conſiſtent that we ſhould diſpute 
Hur liberties thus long with the Romans, and jull 
© now own them tor our malters? How came 1t 
that we tell off from them at firſt? Or how came 
Hit that we did not go over to them again, before 
* our lands, towns, and villages were totally laid 
* walte and deſtroyed ? Neither is this a time for a 
* treaty, it we had ever ſo great a mind to it; for 
* the conquelt of Galilee hath made them too proud 
* to hearken to any conditions. And then to go 
out luingto them tor a peace as ſoon as they ſhew 
* themielves betore our walls, would be an intamy 
more inlupportable than death itſelf. For my 
I own part, Lam rather for peace than war; but, on 
„the other fide, when the war is once begun and 
„ Inevitable, 1 am rather for a glorious death than 
the lite ot a ſlave. 

But how ſtands the caſe, I beſcech you, of our 

* lending to the Romans? Is it that the ring-leaders 


4 their own number or families? Or will you have 
"It to be a deputation as the common act of the 
7 peopie ? It this was done by a particular com- 
miſion, why are we not told the names of the 
commiſſioners ? Are there any letters to be pro- 
 Uuced in proof of this ſuggeſtion? Or hath any 
man been taken up going or coming upon this 

' Eirand 7 How comes it that, among lo many thou- 
„ lands of people as we daily gonverſe with in the 
. Eity, not to much as one man ever heard oft it? 
nd how comes it again, that this ſecret, that has 
cen managed with io much caution out cf the 
City, laould be ohly known to a few perions that 
are locked up in the temple, and not at liberty ſo 
much as to ſtir out of the walls? Is is not a 
range thing too, that this treaſon ſhould never be 
card Ot, till the reporters of it were in danger 
tnemielves, and in dread of being called to an ac- 
Count for their own crimes ? Neither could: it be 
called the people's act, without paſſing the vote 
a general allembly, which would have made it 
, Mpolible to be kept to long a ſecret. Or to what 
| 0 mount there be 1 when the thing 
f N d, and no room left for a 
treaty? Then, as before oblerved, they would 
ave done well to have named the commiſſioners. 
« But arowning men will catch hold of any thing; 
and all this prevarication is only to ſave them- 
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have privately ient ſome particular perſons out of 
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ſelves. If it muſt be the city's fate, at latt, to fall 
by treachery, none are to likely to bring IT to that 

* 5 ' 
ding treatun to blood, ſacrilege, and Ne ret Of 
the impietics they arc guiliy ot already, to [11] up 
the mcealure of their iniquities. 


„ But ſince you are here upon he place with us, 
and in arms, what can you do better than to join 
with us in the relie et the city, and in the rooting 
out ot thetic tyrannical moniters 2 WW retches that 
have trod all our laws under 100t, to make way 
tor tumult and violence; treated our governors 
worſe than bond- tflaves, or common criminals, in 
jails, chains, nay, and with death itſelt, though 
ever 10 innocent, and, which 1s worle, without 10 
much as any pretence to the contrary; and with- 
out any place, at laſt, tor prayersor interceſſions in 
tavour of the milerable, This is no more than 


you will but enter the city as friends, and believe 


* 
* 


1oulcs, and the whole town in mourning tor their 
maſlacred kindred and triends; your cars will be 
ſhocked with crics and lamentations, and not one 
creature to be found, upon the whole, but has his 
part in this oppreſſion. hey have carried their 
inlolence to lo extravagant a pitch, that, after the 
barbarous robberies and outrages committed in 
the country towns and villages, they have brought 
the ſcene IiKewile into the mother-city itlelt, tho? 
the head and glory of the nation; carrying the 
outrage trom thence alloy into the very temple 
ittelt, which they have made the icat ot the war. 
From thence it is that they make their (allies, and 
thither their retreats: there they keepthoir guards, 
their ttores, and their magazines. At this rate it 
is, in fine, that thele profligates (of our own 
tribe and extraction too) profane, dithonour, and 
trample upon God's holy habitation, and the 
place that is venerable all over the world, fave only 
among our own people. They are never lo del- 
perate, but, in the depth of their delpair, they 
till rake delight in torcing all things to extremi- 
ties, and in ſetting cities and nations againſt cach 
other, and all in a contulion ot civil broils. The 
molt righteous and realonable thing that you can 
do (and that which would beſt become you) 
would be, to go hand in hand with us, in deliver- 
ing the nation from thele firebrands, and in taking 
your revenge upon them lor the impoſture they 
have put upon you, and tor pretuming to invite 
you into their party for aſſiſtance; whereas they 
ſhould rather have dreaded the vengeance and 
juſtice trom you, that belongs to a common 
enemy. It you take it to be matter of decency 
and reſpect, to pay lome fort'ot deterence to their 
requeits, be but pleated to pals into the city as 
iriends: leave your arms at the gates, make your- 
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yourlelves the judges of the controverly. But for 
thole people that have lo many notorious crimes 
to antwer tor themſelves, and particularly the 
hurrying away of ſo many men of quality to 
death, without lo much as the forms of cither 
charge or defence; tor theſe people, I lay, to be 
admitted to lo impartial and caly a way of trial, 
** will be a condelcen{ion very extraordinary, and 
it will become them to acknowledge the obliga- 
tion they have to you for the favour. But it you 
** will neither join with us in the equity of thecauſe, 

or appear in the capacity of judges betwixt us, 
* withdraw from both parties, without either inſult— 
ing over honett men in their affliction, or ſiding 
* with traitors and ulurpers againſt your mother 
city. Or, if you are not as yet thoroughly latisfied 
** of our INNOCENCE, as to any ſceret Correipondence 
** wit the Romans, lend out your ſcouts and agents 
*ro{py upon the palles and avenues; and whenever 
* you tint one Creature of us guilty of ſuch a prac- 
* nice, ſpare neither the actor or the party. "That 
** will be the only proper time for you to ſtand up 
tor your metropolis: and there is no danger in the 
* mean time; for, as you are poſted, it is not poſſi- 
** ble tor any men to interpoſe to your prejudice. 
* It this may work upon you, it is well; but if 
Other wiſe, 
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end as our acculers themielves z tor 1t is but ac 


what you may be eye-witnefles of yourlelves, it 


_ ſenſes. There you will lee the ranſack ing ot 


ſelves neuter, give the caulc a fair hearing, and be 
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Simon, an 
Idumwan 
general, re- 
plies to the 
ſpeech of 
the Jewiſh 


prleſt. 


S 


* otherwiſe, you cannot think it reaſonable for us 
* to open our gates till you lay down your arms.' 


O F 


Notwithſtanding this ſpirited and reaſonable ad- 
dreſs of Jeſus, the multitude continued much en- 
raved, becauſe they did not meet with a ready en- 
trance into the city; and the generals looked upon 
the very mention of laying down their arms as the 
higheſt indignity that could be offered them. Si- 
mon, however, the ſon of Cathlas, one of their 
principal officers, quieted the tumult they had 
raiſed, and ſtanding upon an elevated place, ſo that 
oe aw might hear him, ſpoke to the following 
effect: 


* I do not wonder to ſee the defenders of our 
country's liberties ſhut up in the temple, when 
the very beſiegers of thole patriots have likewiſe 
e ſhut up the city itlelf, which ought to be free and 
* open to the whole nation; but at the ſame time 
© ready enough, perhaps, to entertain the Romans 
with garlands and acclamations. It is enough 
„ for us, you think, to talk to us from your tow- 
* ers, advile us to lay down our arms, (though ta- 
ken up in the common cauſe, ) and not to truſt our 
© nearelt friends with the guard of the city. But, 
inſtead of defending our capital, we are held in 
hand with propoſals of being made judges of the 
matter in queſtion; and, in the ſame inſtant, while 
* you are laying a load upon others for deltroying 
* your fellow-citizens without any colour of law, 
* you yourlelves pronounce judgment at will and 
* pleaſure on the whole nation, and violently keep 
* your own brethren out of a city that gives admit- 
* tance, upon the account of piety and devotion, 
* to all mankind beſide. But 1s this your way then 
* of acknowledging obligations? Do you call it 
dan expedition againſt you, and a ſiding with your 
enemies, to make all the haſte we could to your 
* relcue? At the lame rate are thoſe in the temple 
* your enemies; and you have juſt as much to lay 
againſt us as againit them. You have, at preſent, 
the very ſupporters of the commonwealth pri- 
* {oners in the temple; and we are to be amuſed 
* with a pretence, that the end of your keeping all 
the world out of the city, is to avoid their tyranny, 
when, in fact, the very tyranny you complain of 
* yourtelves practiſe. This is too grols to pals on 
any man ws hath eyes to ſee. Keeping us out 
of the city is not all neither, for we are barred, by 
that excluſion, from the exerciſe and enjoyment 
of the religious rites and ceremonies of our pro- 
* feſſion. And it is the lame cale again with thoſe 
* who are beſieged in the temple, for puniſhing 
certain traitors, whom you are pleaſed to honour 
** with the title of honeſt men and perſons of qua- 
* lIity, tor the credit of the contederacy. The only 
* thing they were to blame tor was, that they did 
* not begin with you; that is to ſay, at the root of 
the conſpiracy. But it they were over tender, it 
** will concern us to act with more vigour, for the 
maintenance of the houle of God, andot the rights 
* of our country, as well within the city as without, 
** and againlt all oppoſers. So that this ſiege we 
** are relolved to make good, till either the Romans 
deliver you, or the conſciouſneſs of what you 
have done amiſs bring you back to your duty.” 


. 


The Idumeans encamp under the city walls. A dread- 
ful florm. Several opinions and forebodings upon it. 
T he great concern of the zealots for the ſecurity of 
their friends. The Idumeans enter the city by night, 
and join the zealots. An inhuman maſſacre enſues. 
The prieſts Ananus and Jeſus put to death. 


1 Idumæans teſtified, by their acclamations, 

their approbation of the ſpeech of their gene- 
ral; while Jctus, on the other hand, went away pen— 
five and ſorrowful, on finding the Idumwzans op- 
poled all moderate countels, and that the city was 
beſieged on both ſides. Nor were the minds of the 
Idumians at reſt, being enraged at the affront ot- 
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fered them by their excluſion from the city, as well 
as at their dilappointment with reſpect to the lub 
poſed ſtrength ot the zealots, together with the dif. 
ficulties they had met with in their expedition. Bur 
the ſhame that would attend them, in caſe they re. 


turned without making any attempt, outweighed 7:1 


* 
4 
- 


all other ſcruples, ſo that they lay all night before 


the wall, though in a very bad encampment, The 
following night there aroſe an horrible ſtorm of <2; m0 


wind and rain, accompanied with ſuch peals of 


thunder, Baſhes of lightning, and dreadful earth. 4 
quakes, as produced an univerſal conſternation, ** 
Ihe prodigies were deemed a manifeſt indication .. 


% bi 
—— 


of ſome approaching deſtruction, as the ſyſtem ot 
the world appeared to be in general diſorder. 


The inhabitants and Idumæans were both unde; 


the ſame apprehenſion. Their opinion was, that the ** 

— ” p n ws 
Almighty was diſpleaſed with them for taking arms, «a 
and that {ome vindictive judgment threatened them tz 


both, if they perſiſted in a war againſt the mother 
City. | 


But Ananus and his party looked upon it as a 
declaration from heaven in their, favour taking it 
tor granted, that Providence. would interpole in 
their behalf, and give them a victory without a 
But the event proved the fallacy of their 
conjecture; for that which they applied to the ene- 
my, betell themſelves in the concluſion. In this 
ſtorm the Idumæans fenced one another by edging 
together as clole as they could preſs, thereby keep- 
ing themſelves warm, and connecting their ſhields 
over their heads, were not ſo much hurt by the rain, 
The zealots all this while were in more pain for the 
Idumzans than for themſelves, and therefore en- 
tered into a conſultation to deviſe means for aſſiſt ©” 
ing their friends. The more daring and reloJute {i 


were for forcing the guards with their arms, and. 
after gaining that point, burſting open the gates, ana 


making way for the Idumæans; as ſuppoſing the 
guards would be in diſorder, and give way at ſuch 
an uncxpected attempt, eſpecially as the greatc!t 
part of them were ill armed, and unſkilled in mili- 
tary diſcipline. Beſides, the multitude would not 
be caſily aſſembled, as they were diſperſed to their 
leveral habitations by the ſtorm. They were deter- 
mined, however, at all events, and in ſpite of every 
danger, to ſupport and protect their friends and al- 
lies, who came ſo generouſly to their aſſiſtance. 


But the more prudent part diſapproved of this 
method, perſuaded that the guards, at this critical 
time, were doubled, and that a ſtricter watch than 
ordinary was fet upon the walls on account of the 
Idum:zans. They alſo ſuppoſed that Ananus would 
be every where up and down at all hours, to keep 
the ſoldiers to their duty. This, indeed, was the 
cale every other night but that, when Ananus went 
to retreſh himſelf, not through ſlothfulneis or 1nat- 
tention, but rather a kind of fatality to the ruin ot 
himſelf and people; for the night being tar Ipent, 
and the tempeſt increaſing, Ananus permitted tte 
guards at the temple gates to go to reſt. 


At this fatal inſtant it occurred to the zealots, that, 
if they could but deſtroy the bars of the gates, ther 
delign would be accompliſhed. Upon this they 
took certain inftruments belonging to the temple, 
and cut them aſunder; and it fell out fortunate!) 
tor them, that, through the raging of the wind, ang 
roaring of the thunder, the noiſe was not heard by 
the beſiegers. They then went privately to the cit 
gates next to the Idumeans, which they opened 35 
they had done the former. The Idumzans at ri: 


apprehended that Ananus and his party were made . 


©. 
. 


ing a ally, to that every man made towards the Ha . 
lage {word in hand; but, on findin 
they entered the city, and with ſuch rage, that, 
they had diſcharged it upon the people, they miu! 
have put the whole body to the ſword. But, 35 ther 
firlt concern was to deliver the zealots, their friends, 
out of cultody in the temple, according to 5 
earnelt requeſt, and it was pointed out to them 
how much caſier they would find the enterprite;“ 
they began with the guards, whereas, if the in ef 
rants took the alarm, they would gather in m - 
tudes, and diſpute every inch of the groun Ach 
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ſuch advantage, that they could never carry their 
point. 1 he Idumæans were brought to coincide with 
them in opinion, and therefore made it their main 
buſineſs to pals directly through the city to the re- 
iet of their friends, who were pritoners in the temple, 


and waited their coming with great impatience. 


They had no ſoonerentered, than the zealotscame 
boldly out of the inner temple, and joined with them 
in an attack upon the guards. Some they killed in 
their ſleep; but the multitude, alarmed by the out- 
cry, aroſe, and, in great amazement and contuſion, 
{eized upon their arms, and ſtood in their own de- 
tence. Imagining, at firit, that they were only a 
arty of the zealots, they had no doubt of overpower- 
ing them by numbers, and therefore preſſed on bold- 
ly; but when they found others advancing, and that 
the Idumæans had joined the zealots, the greater 
part dropped their arms with their courage, and la- 
mented the horror ot their ſituation. Some tew, 
more brave and reſolute than the reſt, covered them- 
(elves with their armour, and valiantly encountered 
the Idumeans; but the major part ran up and down 
bewailing, in diretul yell, the ruin of the city. Not 
a blow was ſtruck, when it was generally known 
that the Idumazans were maſters ot the place. I he 
{treets rang with hideous outcries and doleful la- 
mentations; the ſhrieks of the women were render- 
ed more piercing bythe ſhouts of the Idumeans and 
zealots, and the tempeſtuous violence of the winds 
and thunder. Such were the barbarity and fiercencis 
of the Idumæans, aggravated by the thought of 
being ſhut out of the city, and expoled to the itrels 
pb” of weather, that they ſpared neither age or lex. 
. Some of the diſtreſſed mortals pleaded religion, 
| others kindred; but death ſtopped all mouths. 1 here 
was neither place for flight, or hope of prelerva- 
tion; but as they were driven one upon another in 
heaps, lo were they ſlain. Nay, the very tear of 
death contributed as much to the execution of it as 
the rage ot the enemy. In this extremity of diſtrac- 
tion ſome ot them, to avoid one death, leaped head- 
long down a precipice into another. Rivers of 
blood flowed round the temple; and, by daylight, 


the place was ſtrewed, upon computation, with 
$;codead bodies. 


The rage of the Idumæans was not ſatiated by 
this horrid maſſacre, but afterwards turned upon 
the city, where they pillaged all the houſes indiffe- 
rently, and flew every one they met. The rabble 
they looked upon as below turther notice, and 
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chiefly wreaked their vengeance upon thoſe of the 
{acerdotal order, which they did by taking off their 
heads without the leaſt diſtinction, and then tramp— 
ling on their bodies, deridingly upbraided Ananus 
with his popularity, and Jelus with his elaborate 
harangue upon the wall. They proceeded to that 
degree ot impiety, as to torbid the rites of burial; 
though the Jewith laws, from a reverence to the 
dead, have provided tor the taking down even ot 
executed criminals from the very crols, and bury- 
ing them before 1un-tet. 


I preſume I ſhall not be found guilty of an error, 
if I date the deſtruct ion of this city trom the death 
of Ananus, and affirm that Ananus and Jeruſalem 
tell both on the lame day; tor, in the lots ot this 
man, they loſt the ſupport ot their government, 
and all hope of latety; and Jeruſalem was, in tact, 
as much extinct as Ananus. Belides the dignity ot 
his extraction and character, he was highly elteemed 
tor his perlonal virtue and juſtice; and his humility 
was an ornament to all his good qualitics. He was 
a zealous aſſertor of the caule ot liberty, and ever 
preferred the public to private interelt. His ſtudy 
and concern were to promote peace, well convinced 
of the inluperable power of the Romans, and that the 
only lecuwity of the Jews was to maintain a good 
underſtanding with them. To lum up the whole, 
it Ananus had ſurvived, the Romans and Jews 
would have come to an agreement. Ile was a pow- 
ertul orator, and endowed with the faculty ot per- 
luading his hearers in an eminent degree. He had 
already humbled thole incendiaries called zealots; 
and the Jews, under fuch a leader, would have made 
a vigorous oppolition to the power ot the Romans. 


He was ſo happy as to be aided in his counſels by 
Jeſus, a perion of very great abilities, though infe- 
rior to Ananus. But it ſcems to have been the Di- 
vine will to doom this city to deſtruction, and purge 
the ſanctuary, as it were, by fire, tor all the pol 
lutions and abominations that had been committed 
Init. This was done by removing thele two illuſ— 
trious perſons, who were the only means ot pre- 
lerving it. Thele who, a little before, were venera- 
ble for their ſacred garments, the protectors of our 
holy religion, and the delight not only of their own 
1 but of all foreigners who had the honour to 
now them, were now wantonly expoſed as a prey 
to dogs and wild beaſts, to the aſtoniſhment and 
griet of all good men, who lamented to lee virtue 
dejected, and vice triumphant. 
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Crucity of the zealots and Idumæans. Zachariab falſely 
accuſed of treaſon. Makes an honourable defence, and 
is acquitted. Is afterwards murdered in the temple. 
The Idumæans diſcover the iniquitous practices of the 
zealots, diſcyarge their priſoners, aud leave the city. 
Gorion, and Niger of Perœa, put to death. Divine 
vengeance overtakes the tyrants. 


FTER the murders of Ananus and Jeſus, 
the people, in general, were treated with the 
mod horrid barbarities by the Idumæans 
and zealots, who carried devaſtatzons and 

laughter every where belore them. As to perſons 

of rank, and thole who were in the prime of lite, 
they only kept them in cuſtody, in hopes that, forthe 

{varing of their lives, they might be brought over 

to their party; but they choſe rather to die than join 

in a conlpiracy with traiters againſt their native 
country. Death, however, might be accounted the 
leaſt part of their milery, as it was brought on by 
the molt exquiſite torture: their bodies were torn 
and lacerated with ſcourges till they were covered 
with ulcers; and,jwhen they could no longer tuſtain 
the torments, they had recourle to the tword tor 
finiſhing the work. T hole whom they caught in 
the day were crouded into priſons, and ſlain in the 
night; and then their dead bodies were carried out 
in order to make room tor others. Thele horrid 
maſſacres excited ſuch terror in the minds of the 
people, that they durſt not affect ſorrow, or per form 
funeral rites for their ncareſt relations: nay, they 
were even atraid to ſhed atear in their own houles, 
without the utmolt caution, leſt any ſhould be privy 

to it; tor humanity was become fo dangerous a 
crime, that it was death even to ſhew a tender regard 
tor the memories of thoſe who were departed, All 
they could do, was, now and then, in the night, to 
catt a little carth upon the body; though fome tew 
were o daring as to venture upon it in the day. 


But barities 
ot the Idu— 
means and 
zealots. 


There periſhed, in this manner, 12,000 perſons of 


the firit rank. 
ö I 


Theſe inhuman monſters being almoſt ſurfeited 
with their barefaced cruelties, had the effrontery to 
ſet up fictitious tribunals, and conſtitute judicatures, 
under a pretended form of law and equity. The 
firſt who became amenable to this mock court was 
Jachariah, the ſon of Baruch, a man of the fitſt ,,., 
rank, and a character eminent for piety and virtue. 
He was looked upon by the zealots as a man lo dau- 
geroully popular, that, to enſure their own latety, it 
was necetlary to remove him. Reſolving, theretore, 
to take away his lite, they put him upon his trial, 
and to that purpoſe convened ſeventy of the princt- 
pal men amongſt them, under the name of judges, 
but without even the ſemblance of juridicial autho- 
rity. This ſelf. conſtituted court being met, the 
zealots exhibited a formal charge againſt Zacharial, 
of a deſign to betray Jeruſalem to the Romans, and 
treating with Veſpaſian about it. There appeared 
not the lealt colour of a proof; neverthelels, they at. 
tempted to eſtabliſh their affirmation as ſuffcient 
evidence. Zachariah, perceiving manifeſtly that 
his life was at ſtake, and that the whole deſign w35 
fraudulent, in this ſtate of deſpair, prepared tor his 
defence with that lerenity and freedom of mind wi ich 
are the inſeparable concomitants of conicious - 
tegrity. 


He began with pointed reflections on the ſcanda. 1:4 
lous practices and frivolous pretences of his accu: 
ſers, and proceeded to ſhew the evident calumnts 
and inconſiſtencies of their allegations, expoled tus 
futility of their objections, and turned all their ar: 
guments againtt themſelves, ſetting forth the wiv” 


being 
zealo 
In con 
Iecti 


. . 5 * . "6 N «ANY them 
courle of their iniquities, and the dreadtul cone * 
quences which had attended them. The noble as Vuithe 


to” * t 
lpirited conduct of Zachariah enraged the zealo!>" 

uch a degree of malice, that they had cefta 
murdered him on the ſpot, it they had not ech“, 


Vitho 
ever c 


{trained by a neceſſary deterence to their pretence. Bur 
court of judicature, and a deſign of making the ex | ono 
periment whether their new judges would vente moſt e 
their lives on ſo dangerous a point. envy, 
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When it came to the iſſue, the whole cou: 
nounced the priſoner innocent: nor was there © 


W 


8 


of the ſeventy judges, but choſe rather to run the 
hazard of his own lite, than take away that of ſo 
good a man, by a lentence repugnant to conſcience 
and equity. This judgment ot acquittal highly in- 
cenied the zealots, whocenſured the judges as idiots, 
in not comprehending the delign ot their appoint- 
ment. Iwo ot the molt iplenetic and daring tell 
outrageoully upon Zachariah, and murdered him in 
the middle of the temple, and having inſolently ex. 
claimed, Thou hait alto our verdict, which will 

prove a more ſure acquittal than the other,” caſtithe 
body down a precipice into the valley. The lives ot 
the judges were ſpared: their puniſhment was a len- 
rence of intamy, to be beaten out ot the temple with 
the backs of their words. By this means they were 
ditperſed up and down as ſo many eye-witnetles of 
the flavery of the capital city at that time. 


O F 
DOK V. 


By this time the Idumæans repented of their com- 
ing, and were diſguſted at the horrid proceedings of 
the zealots. While they were conterring on the 
jubject, they had tecret intelligence lent them by one 
ot the party, of the tranſactions and principles of the 
people that invited them, to the following effect: 


© That they took up arms upon the credit of a 
+. * report, that the high-pricits were treating, with the 
Romans tor betraying, ot the city; however, upon 
* turther enquiry, they found nothing, at all in it; 
but, on the contrary, the pretended atlertors of our 
* hberties were actually the ſubverters of them, 
and they themielves the tyrants that ought to 
© have been timely ſuppreſſed. But (laid the zea- 
„ lot} fince it hath been your unhappy lot to join 
* with them thus tar in their 1n1quities, it will be 
time tor you to break oft 1o criminal an alliance 
* with the profeſſed enemies of your Jaws and coun- 
*try. You took it ill to be kept out ot the town: 
* and are you not ſufficiently revenged upon thole 
that excluded you, in the death ot Ananus, and 
o many thouſands of the citizens in one night? 
an action which many of your people will hve 
* to repent. I ſpeak this only to ſhew you the bar- 
* barity of your conkdents that had the effrontery 
to commit thele ſhameleis cruclties even before 
* the tace of their preſervers, and by doing the ba- 
elt things that ever were heard ot in the fight of 
their allies, to transfer the intamy trom the zea- 
lots to the Ilumaans, who, intruth, ſhould either 
* have hindered them, or lett them. Now, ſince it 
it it as clear as the fun, that the whole ſtory of the 
*conlpiracy is nothing bur a calumny, and that 
a there is no ſuch thing, in protpect as the dread oi 
a Roman army, belide the impregnable ſtrength 
ot this city, it it were true to itlelt, ſince thus. it 
is, what have you more to do than to return 
hence you came, and, by abandoning thetle 
4# moniters, expiate, in lome degree, the ill things 
„ You did in their company? W herein you are thus 
„ far exculeable, that you were rather paſſive under 

a well meaning mittake, than voluntary actors at 
pour own liberty and choice.” 


Thele perſuaſions wrought fo eſſectually on the 
dumæans, that they immediately ſet all the prito- 
ders at liberty, being about two thouſand, left the 
city, and returned home. Their unexpected depar— 
ture greatly ſurprized both the inhabitants and the 
zealots on ſcveral accounts. The people, who kncw 
the caule, took courage, trom the conſideration of 
being delivered trom 10 many of their enemics. The 
zealots, on the other hand, became inſolent upon it, 
in confidence of their own ſtrength; and, from re- 
ccting that the check was removed which kept 
em in tome degree of awe of the Idumæans, they 
cre now at liberty to purſue their own meaſures, 
wirgaut the leaſt reſtraint or delay, they went on 
vithout deliberation or counſel, perpetrating what- 
ever could be either iniquitous or cruel. | 


But their deadly rancour was levelled at men of 
10nouT and valour, whom they perſecuted to the ut- 
more extremity; thoſe of rank from a principle of 
As toe of reſolution and virtue from a principle 
ot tear; tor they could never think themielves late 
o long as any of that character was living. This 
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was their motive for taking off Gorion, a man of Gorion and 
birth and virtue, and a generous aſſertor of the cauſe N'f5! Putt 
ot liberty. Niger of Pera tell under the ſame di-  * 
laſtrous tate. tle was an officer who had diſplayed 
his courage againſt the Romans, and gloried in the 
wounds he had received in the ſervice ot his country 
as they dragged him along the ttreets, When they 
brought him out of the gates, and he deſpaired of 
lite, he made them this requeſt, that his body might 
be buried: but it was denied him; and they put 
him to death with this prophetical imprecation in 
his laſt breath, “that the Komans might come to 
avenge his blood: and Divine Jullice overtake 
them with famine, word, peilileace, and mortal di— 
viſions among thenielves, in proportion to the enor- 
mity ot their crimes.” 
Nor was it long before the Almighty, in righteous 


85 


judgment, poured downalithole plagues upon them, 


according to the good man's imprecation, beginning 
with their inteiline broils. The removal ot Niger 
lo far diſſipated their tears, that there was no part of 
the people but they found out forme pretence to de- 
itroy. Some they put to death for pretended ot - 
tences paſt. In other caſes, where matter of tact 
could not be produced, bare jealouly or poſlibiiity 
was jullicient. It they made court to the faction, 
they were {pics; 11 they Kept oh, it was conſtrucd 
into enmity and contempt; but, Whether the pre- 
tended crime was great or fmall, the penalty was 
{L111 the tame, and none cicaped that pohefled either 
dignity or property. 
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Diſtraited flate of the Tews. Veſpaſian drliberales a- 
bout befieging Jerujalem. Many of the Tews deſert 
from the zealots to the Romans. Hanny and op- 
preſſion prevail in the higheft degree. Preattiions 
verified concerning the deftruttion of Jeruſalem. 


TI II ambition of the Roman officers prompting, 

them to the capture of Jerutalem, they could 
not embrace a fairer opportunity tor the advance- 
ment of their delign, than that aſforded by the pre- 
lent diſtracted ttare ot the city. Io this end they 
urged Velpalian, as their commander in chief, to 
improve the lame, without allowing, the Tews a pro- 
per time to Concert meatures ot defence. They alto 
repretented to him, that the interpolition ot Provi— 
dence evidently appeared upon thele tactions in ta- 
vour of the Romans. Tt he general rephcd to them 
in ternis to the following cllect, obſerving, 


* That their bravery was more than their policy; 
* and that they conlidercd the glory of the action, in 
© the oftentation of their courage, (as it were to 
„ hght a prive, more than the prudence and ad van- 
© tage Of it. For to attack the city hand over 
© head, would be the ready way to make them. all 
* triends again, and to draw their forces upon us, 
„ which are very conſiderable, into a conjunction, 
as againit a common enemy; whereas, if we do 
but wait with a little patience, they will do our 
* buſincis to gur hands, in ſpeading their num— 


* bers and their ſpirits one upon another. God 


„ dots butter for us than we can do for ourlelves, in 
© achivering up the Jews to the Romans without 
© labour or peril, and giving us victory without 
© {oO much as a battle. Are they notalready involved 
in a civil war? {which is the heavieſt of all judg- 
ments.) Who but a madman then will enter into 
© ancedleſs conteſt with madmen, and run the riſque 
ot bearing a part in tne tragedy, when he may do 
£6 


his bulincls verter in the quality of a ſpectator? 
** Thote people are raſh and furious, and, rather 
„ than not be deſtroyed, will kill one another. 
* As tor thoie that look upon a cheap victory to be 
* inglorious, they would do well to ſet the advan- 
tages ot a temperate accommodation, without 
„blood, againſt the uncertain chance of war. 
This is not to derogate from the honour of mili- 
* tary virtue; for, provided the fame thing be done, 
it matters not whether it be by arms or council. 


/ | * Undoubcd! * 
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The [ews 
deſert in 
numbers to 
Veſpaſian. 


. 
&« Undoubtedly that muſt be the beſt way of doing 


ce jt, whichattheſametimethat it weakens theenemy, 
e keeps our own men, by daily exerciſe, in diſcipline 
and in breath. Neither is this a time for us to 
% propoſe to ourſclves the fame of a glorious ex- 
„ ploit, when the Jews are playing our game for 
<« us, and mind neither their arms, their works, or 
their walls, or the making of intereſt and friends, 
ce hut are deltroying one another, and doing the part 
ef the worlt of enemies one to another, till they 
& have brought themſelves into ſuch a condition, 
te that the beſt they can hope or wiſh for is to be 
% our ſlaves. As to the prudence and honour of 
<* the matter in queſtion, it they have a mind to 
e Hlague one another, why ſhould we hinder them? 
Nor is there, in fine, any reputation to be got by 
e victory that was rather caſt upon us by the fac- 
tion of the one ſide, than gained by the valour of 
the other. And this is the truth of the cale.” 


Thus did Veſpaſian deliver his opinion, with 
which, from the ſequel, the officers appeared rocoin- 
cide; for delerters came over to him from the zea- 
lots, in great numbers, day after day; though the pal- 
lages were ſo beſet, that it ſeemed almoſt impoſlible 
to eſcape. They put every man to the {word that 


fell in their way, upon pretence, that he was going 


Additional 
inſtance of 
the barba- 
rity of the 
zcalots, 


off to the Romans, unleſs he redeemed himſelf for 
a ſum of money, which never failed to procure his 
deliverance. "There was no charge of treachery 
where there was no want of money; ſo that the rich 
compounded; andthe poor were obliged to ſubmit 
not only to oppreſſion, but even murder itfelt. Ihe 
maſſacre was 1o outrageous, that the dead bodies lay 

iled in heaps upon the highways; and many, who 
had meditated theireſcape, changed their minds, and 
choſe rather to periſh in the city, from the mere hope 
of a little earth to cover them. But ſuch was the in- 
humanity of thoſe monſters, that they would not al- 
low burial either to thoſe ſlain within or without the 
city; but, like profeſſed enemies to the inſtinct of 


nature as well as the rites of their country, they of- 


fended God and man, and expoled the bodies to rot 
above ground in the face of the fun. Nay, it was 
deemed as unpardonable a crime to attempr the bu- 
rial of a friend, as to go over to the enemy; and he 
that had but lately buried another, wanted, perhaps, 
the next moment, a friend to do the lame office tor 
himſelf. Compaſſion, the molt humane of aftections, 
leemed to be wholly extinct in the hearts of theſe 
milcreants; and milery was' rather a provocation to 
rage than a motive to pity. 


The ſpectacle, in fine, was ſo hideous, that it 
cauled the living to envy the dead; and the want of 
a grave was much more tolerable than the miſeries 
of a priſon. Nor did they only trample upon all 
that was ſacred amongſt men, but trifled with the 
Deity, and paid as little regard to the predictions of 
the prophets, as they did to the tabulous reports of 
necromancers. But, notwithſtanding this contempt 
of the laws and precepts of their forefathers con- 
cerning the meaſures of good and evil, they found 
the predictions verified, in the concluſion, concern- 
ing themlelves and their country. There was a 
traditional prophecy handed down to them trom 
antiquity, that, in future time, there ſhould break 
out a violent ſedition in Jeruſalem, and that the Jews 
themſelves, with their own hands, ſhould prophane 
the holy temple ; that the city ſhould be atterwards 
taken, and all that was ſacred in it laid in aſhes. The 
zealots made no doubt of the authority of this pro- 
phecy, and contributed the utmoſt in their power to- 
wards the fulfilment of it. 


. 


3 
John nſurps ſevereign power, The feaTion divided into 
two parties, Zealots and anti-zealots. John eſpouſes 
the latter. Heady judgments fall on the Fetos. An 
excurſion of the Sicarii from the citadel of Maſſada. 


Engaddi taken by ſtorm. TFud.ca becomes the ſeat of 


war. The Jews hold. ſecret correſpondence with I'e/- 
paſian, and jue to him for relief. Gadara invites and 


THE 
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receives him. The factious betake tbemſaves 0 flight. 
Placidus follows and puts them to the rout. The fu- 
gitives make their way to Bethennabris, Placidus 
rifles the place, and lays it in aſhes. The country ter- 
rified with a falſe alarm. The Jews are forced int; 
attion, and loſe fifteen thouſand men. 


UCH was the ambition of John of Giſchala, thar 
nothing would content him leſs than ſovereign 
power; ſo that withdiawing inſenſibly from the re: 
of his companions, and bringing over to his inte. 


reſt a party of the molt abandoned miſcreants, he 
aTumed to himſelf a kind of deſpotic ſway, He i=» 
took upon him to 1mpofe his own orders and opi. * 


nions imperiouſly upon others, and of treating 
theirs with contradiction and contempr, and this he 
did from a manifeſt affectation ot ſole and ablolute 
authority. Some joined with him out of fear, and 
leveral trom affect ion and good-will; tor he was 2 
great malter of the art of perſuaſion, and well knew 
how to work upon the human paſſions. Many tol. 
lowed him tor their own ſecurity, hoping that their 
mildemeanors would be imputed to him as the ori. 
ginal cauſe, if they ſhould be called to an account 
tor them. But divers fell off from him; tome from 
envy, and others from a diſdain of ſubjection to one 
that had ſo lately been their enemy. But the grand 
objection was the dread of monarchy, and the de- 
pair of diſpoſſeſſing him of that power if he once 
obtained it. Beſides, they were perſuaded he would 
never forgive thoſe that oppoled him in his pre- 
tenſions at the beginning. 


The people, upon theſe deliberations, came at laſt 
to a relolution, rather to ſtand the events of a war, 
than periſh under the infamy of making themſelves 
voluntary ſlaves. The faction, upon this, divided 


into two parties; John putting himſelf at the head 9. 

' = ſtood both upon their == 
guard one againſt the other, and not without ſome ©* 
flight ſkirmiſhes ; but rather with the people in ge- 


of the anti-zealots. I 


neral, than betwixt themſclves, for the main point, 
which of the two parties ſhould get the greateſt 
booty. 


Jeruſalem labouring at this time under three , 
heavy judgments, war, tyranny, and ſedition, the 
people, taking the former to be the molt tolerable ct 3 
the three, quitted their habitations, fled from their 


own countrymen for ſanctuary to ſtrangers, and 
found afterwards that ſafety and protection from the 
Romans they could not obtain one trom another. 


The three forementioned judgments were follow. 
ed by a fourth, which contributed as much to the 
deſtruction of the Jews as any of the reit. There 
ſtood a caſtle not far from Jeruſalem, called Maſſada, 
a place of great antiquity, ſtrength, and 1mport- 
ance. It was erected and made ule of by our Kings, 
in former times, for a royal treaſury, and a magazine 
of all kinds of ſtores and neceſſaries for war, and 
tor an impregnable retreat in times of danger. It 
was now in poſſeſſion of a band of ruffians, calle 
Sicarii, who over-ran, plundered, and laid wal 
the country. It happening, at this juncture, that the 
Roman army lay quiet while the Jews were divided 
between ſedition and tyranny, thele aſſaſſins took the 
opportunity of making {till bolder attempts that 
they had ventured on before. It was now the 1 
of unleavened bread, a teſtival celebrated by ti 
Jews with great ſolemnity, in commemoration © 
their deliverance from Egyptian bondage, and ti“ 
Nation into the Land of Promiſe. On that night": 
ruffians broke into Engaddi by ſurprize, ſcattett. 
the people, and made themlelves maſters 0! 15 
place, before the inhabitants could take to, 1. 
arms. They drove them out of the town; and d 
ing put to death upwards ot ſeven hundred perions, 
moſtly women and children, rifled their novices {on 
tcized upon all the fruits that were in ſcalon, al 
they carried to Mafſada. Indeed, they laid wal 3 
the villages in the neighbourhood of the forte. 
tor their numbers increated daily by the accefiion © 
an abandoned rabble, that camc flocking in to 
chem. | Th: 
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The region of Judæa now became one ſcene of 
violence; and, as it is with the human body, when 
anv ot the nobler parts are indilpoled, all the el 
lympathize, 10 it 1s with reſpect to a ſeditious anc 
ditorderly city. When the capital is rent by taction, 
the ſubordinate parts ſuffer, of courte, in proportion 
as they are tainted by evil example. Having plun- 
dered all within their reach, thoſe robbers marched 
off with the booty into deſerts, joined in con— 
ſpiracies, and gathered together in multitudes little 
interior to armies, luthcient to deſtroy cities, and 
lay temples detolate. 
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The ſufferers, as was very natural, availed them- 
ſelves of every opportunity to revenge themſelves 
upon their opprefflors: but that was rare, tor the 
robbers were too dexterous and active, and generally 
got off with their prey betore the purluers could 
reach them; 1o that there was not a {pot in Judza 
but what partook of the calamity of the metro— 
polis. 


The faction had guarded all the avenues with the 
utmoſt caution, ſo that there was no ſtirring without 
imminent danger ot lite. But, notwithſtanding all 
this vigilance, delerters ſtole away with intelligence 
of the ſtate ot the city to Velpatlan, and to implore 
his reliet, in the name of the milerable remainder of 
diſtreſſed citizens, as great numbers had loit their 
lives through their attachment to the Romans, and 
many more were at prelent in danger ot periſhing by 
the lame fate. Veſpaſian, in generous compallion 
for the lamentable condition ot an unhappy people, 
advanced with his army nearer the town; not, as 
lome imagined, to lay clole ſiege to it, but with a 
view ot delivering, them trom any fiege at all, by 
reducing all the ſtrong holds about it, ſo as to leave 
no obſtacle to impede him in the proſecution of his 
deſign. 


\When he came to Gadara, the richeſt and ſtrongeſt 
city beyond Jordan, and the metropolis of that pro- 
vince, he entered the place on the fourth day of the 
month Dy{trus, upon an invitation of ſome of the 
leading men, by their deputies, to take them under 
his protection. This they did to fave both their 
lives and eſtates, being a very wealthy people. J he 
oppolite party knew nothing of this embally ; but 
luipecting it, when they found the Roman general 
drawing near the walls, they became greatly embar- 
raſſed. They were aſſured it was utterly impoſlible 
tor the town to hold out againſt ſo many enemies, 
both within and without; the majority of the citi- 
zens being againlt them, and the Roman army 
at hand. They had nothing to truſt to but flight, 
which was a point that, in honour, could not be re- 
lolved upon, without fifſt raking revenge upon ſome 
ot the authors of their ruin. Upon this conſidera— 
tion they apprehended Doleſus, the firſt man of the 
city, both tor rank and merit, cauſed him to be put 
to death, and ordered the dead body to be ſcourged, 
which being done, they went privately out of the 
town. 


Upon the nearer approach of the Romans towards 
tne city, the inhabitants met Velpaſtan on the way, 
and conducted him in with congratulatory accla— 
mations; and, beſides the ceremony of oaths of alle- 
glance, and aflurances ot that kind in ſimilar caſes, 
tach Mage it their own act and deed to demoliih 
y Mer own walls, as a farther ſecurity of their good 
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talth and peaceable intentions. Veſpaſian, after this, 
gave them a garriſon tor their ſateguard; and ſent 
away Placidus, with 300 horſe and 2000 toot, after 
me nnguuves, while he himfelt, with the reſt of his 
troops, went back to Cæſarea. 


When the fugitives found themſelves purſued, 
and a party of horſe behind them, they turned off 
into a village, called Bethennabris, before the Ro- 
mans could come up to them. Here they engaged a 
number of young men to join them, and with this 
party ſallied out, and made a deiperate charge upon 

acidus, who gave way at the onſet; but it was only 
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to draw his adverſaries a little farther from the town. The ue. 


ves ire 


The ſcheme ſucceeded; for Placidus got them into a , 1 
place of advantage, and there attacked and put them Pie, 
to the rout. Thole that fled for their latety were in- 
tercepted by the Romans, and thoſe that tought were 
cut oft by their toot. In tine, they were totally de- 
teated. When they attacked the Romans, it was to 
no effect; tor they ſtood ſo hrm and cloſe, that there 
was no breaking the body; and they lay upon ſuch a 
guard under their arms, that no lance or dart could 
touch them. Whereas the Jews, on the other hand, 
lay expoſed to all ſorts of weapons, and to all man- 
ner of aſſaults, till, in the end, in a tit of deſpair and 
brutal rage, they caſt themlelves, with the utmoſt 
tury upon the points ot their enemies 1words, and 
lo periſhed. Some were dilpertied by the horle, and 
trampled under foot. Placidus made it his parti- 
cular care, as far as poſlible, that none of the tugi- 
tives ſhould get back into the town. If any of them 
attempted it, he intercepted them with his horte, and 
forced them oft again. Thole within reach were 
ſlain with lances. Some, however, lleeter and ſtronger 
than the reſt, made their way ro the'very wall; o 
that the watch were puzzled whom to admit, and 
whom to exclude, deeming it hard to open the gates 
to the townlmen, and retule entrance to thole of 
Gadara. On the other hand, they were teartul, leſt, 
by opening to all inditicrently, they might endanger 
the lots of the place, as had like to have been the 
caſe ſoon atter; for the Romans, having purtued iome 
of the tugitives up to the wall, had very near fallen 
Into the town; but, with much difficulty, they thur 
the gates, and thereby prevented them. 


Placidus, upon this, vigorouſly aſſaulted the place, 
inlomuch that he made himſelt maſter both of the 
wall and the village in a tew hours. The wretched 
common people, who had no means ot defence, were 
all put to the word; but the reſt endeavoured to 
lave themſelves by flight, carrying, terror along with 
them wherever they went. To linith the calamity, The Ro- 
they firſt pillaged the houles, and then laid the vil- mans rifle 
lage in aſhes. The miſery of the inhabitants was an 
great in fact, but much greater in report; for it was lay it in 
given out that the whole Roman army was coming es. 
toward them. This alarm ſo terrified the people, 
that they quitted their habitations, and retired in 
great numbers to Jericho, being a garriſon well for— 
tihed, and, of courle, the ſateſt retreat to which they 
could betake themlelves. Placidus, in the carcer of 
his ſucceſſes, purtued them to the river Jordan, 
putting to the word all that were taken on the 
Way. 


When the fugitives came to the river ſide, a great 
fall of rain had cuuſed ſuch an overflow of the wa- 
ters, that there was no paſling, nor, as the cale ſtood, 
any poſiibility of getting away. In this dilemma 
they found themſelves under an ablolute neceflity of 
coming to an action. The Jews poſted themſelves 
along the bank of a river, which they made good for 
ſome time; but when once they were broken, betwixt 
thole who were drowned, ind thaſe who were lain, 
the lols could hardly be computed. It was eſtima- Th 

; » : T e Ro- 
ted at fiftten thouſand killed on the ſpot, and about mans big 
two thouſand two hundred taken, beſides a mighty 1 great con- 
booty of ſheep, cares, and oxen. This was one of dus 
the greateſt diſaſters that ever befel the Jews. The 02-0, 
highways, where they marched, wereall covered with 
dead bodies; the river Jordan 1o choaked with car- 
calcs, that there was no croſſing it; and vaſt numbers 
Aoatcd down ſeveral channels that led to the lake 
Alphaltitis. 


Placidus being now in the train of his good for- a1 pere 
tune, reduced Abila, Julias, Belemoth, and other i conquer - 
places as far as the lake, where he lettled garriſons ©* 
of the choiceſt men he could ſelect from amongſt 
thole that came over to the Romans. His next care 
was to embark his loldiers, and cleanſe the lake of 
all the fugitives that fled thither for refuge, inſo- 
much, that, by this time, the Romans were maſters 
of all Peræa, as tar as Machærus. 
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Veſpaſian 


ICCELIVES in- 


WARS 
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CHAP. IV. 


Gaul revolts. Veſpaſian fortifies all the places he had 
taken in Juda. Deſcription of the country about 
Jericbo. Of the lakes of Aſphaltitis and Tiberias. 
Eliſha*'s feuntain. 


URING theſe tranſactions in Judza, advice 
was received that Gaul had revolted from Nero, 


telligenceof and that Vindex, and ſeveral principal men of the 


commotions 
in Gaul, 


Reduces 
great part 


of Judza, 


Deſcription 
ot ] ericho 
and its en- 
Virons, 


The Cent 


Fun. 


country, abetted the male- contents. Veſpaſian, on 
this intelligence, proſecuted the preſent war with 
more vigour, as it was probable that one revolt 
might be produttive of another, and the whole em- 
pire at length be indanger from a civil war; whereas, 
it the troubles in the calt were firſt compoled, Italy 
would have the lels to fear. But it being the winter 
lealon, all that could be done to it at prelent, was to 
place garrilons in all the towns and cities he had ſub. 
dued, and order ſuch reparations as might be found 
necdtul. 


In the beginning of the ſpring he marched, with 
the greateſt part of his army, from Cœlarea to Anti- 
patris, where he ſtayed two days to put things in 
order, and on the third day proceeded, laying all the 
neighbourhood walte with fire and ſword, trom the 
borders of the toparchy of "Thamna, and thence to 
Lydda and Jamnia. 


When he had peopled them with inhabitants from 
other towns, ſuch as he thought he might beſt con- 
fide in, he advanced to Emmaus, and poſſeſſing him- 
ſelf there of the paſſage that leads to the capital 
City, pitched his camp, and ran a wall about it. 
Having left the fifth legion there, he moved with 
the reit of his troops into the toparchy of Bethlep- 
ton, which he burnt and deſtroyed, together with 
the neighbouring country, and the borders of Idu- 
mea, taving only lome itrong caltles, which he 
manned and fortitied. Having taken two towns in 
the very midſt of Idumæa, called Bethabri and Ca- 
phartoba, he ſlew upwards of ten thouland of the 
people, reſerving near a thouland for ſlaves, drove 
out the reſt, and left a conſiderable part of his 
troops to ſally out and commit outrages upon the 
mountainous part of the country. 


le returned, after this, with the remainder of his 
army, to Emmaus, and paſting trom thence to Sa- 
maria and Neœapolis, (called, by the natives, Mabar- 
tha,) arrived, the lecond day of the month Deſius, 
at Corea, where he encamped, and ſhewed himſelf 
next day betore Jericho. Ar this place he was joined 
by Trajan, one of his principal officers, with the 
troops under his command, atter the entire reduction 
Ot all the country beyond Jordan. But molt of the 
inhabitants were withdrawn to the mountains over 
againlt Jerulalem betore the arrival of the Romans. 
A great part, however, of thole that ſtayed behind, 
were put to the iword. e 


Veſpaſian found Jericho a deſolate city. It is ſicu- 
ate in a plain, that is overlooked by a naked and bar- 
ren mountain, and of ſuch extent, that it reaches 
upon the north ſide to the region ot Scythopolis, on 
the louth as far as Sodom, and the borders of the 
lake Aiphaltitis, a country uninhabited by reaſon of 
its barrennels. Oppolite to this, and on the far- 
ther {ide of the river Jordan, hes another mountain, 
which riles at Julias towards the north, and ſtretches 
ſouthward up to Gomorrha, and ſo borders upon 
Petra, a City of Arabia. There 1s allo another 
mountain, which they call the Iron Mountain, and 
runs out as far as the land of Moab. Berwixt thele 
mountains hes a place called The Great Plain. It 
begins at Genabara, and ſtretches out to the lake 
Aiphaltitis. The length of it is two hundred and 
thirty turlongs, its breadth an hundred and twenty, 
and the river Jordan crofles the middle of it. 


There are two remarkable lakes, the one called 
Aſphaltitis, the other Tiberias, but of very diffe- 
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rent, if not contrary, qualities; the for 
{alt and crude, without fiſn; the other Ron 1 
and fruitful. The ſummer heats there are — 
ſive, the country being burnt up with them and 
the air hot and ſickly, without any refreſhment but 
from the river Jordan, as appears from the palm 
trees, which thrive much better upon the bank 
than at a diſtance, p 


Near Jericho there is a large and plentiful foun- 
tain, which overflows all the grounds thereabouts 
6 5 


- 


and takes its riſe not far from an ancient City, the 


firſt place that Joſhua, the ſon of Nun, and fa. = thi 
mous general of the Hebrews, gained from the Ca. hea 
naanites by the ſword. There goes a tradition that jou 
this fountain in time paſt was o dangerous, that jt per 
not only corrupted the fruits of the earth, as well wit 
grain as plants, but likewiſe cauſed abortions in it | 
women, and tainted with a blaſting infection whar- Jur 
ever it touched that was capable ot ſuch an impref. thr 
ſion. It is further reported, that, from the days of the 
the prophet Eliſha, the illuſtrious ſucceſſor of Eli. to! 
jah, the waters of this fountain became not only in- dar 
nocent, but wholeſome and nouriſhing, and upon dio 
this occaſion : Eliſha having been treated with gicat the 
hoſpitality and reſpect by the people of Jericho he 1s | 
thought himlelt of ſuch an acknowledgment, as 2 ny the! 
they themſelves, their country, and poſterity, might. lol 
be the better for to time immemorial. The prophet, the 
upon this, went out to the tountain, and cauſing an by 
earthen veſſel, full of ſalt, to be let down into the * 
bottom of it, advanced his right hand towards pho 
heaven, and preſenting his oblations at the fide of lent 
it, belought the Almighty, in his goodnels, to cor- ons 
rect the waters, and to ſweeten the veins that paſled oy 
trom them; to ſoften the air, and render it tempe- T 
rate and tructitying ; to beſtow children, as well as G b 
fruit, upon the inhabitants in abundance; and never dae, 
to withdraw theſe bleſſings ſo long as they conti- n 
nued in their duty. Upon the offering up of this OS 
prayer, with all due torm and ceremony, the qua- 15 
lity of the fountain was changed, and, inſtead of 4 
ſterility and famine, the waters now became an 2150 
eſficacious means of plenty and increaſe; inſomuch kc 
that the bare touching of the ground with them _ 
gives every thing a more ſavory reliſh. Beſides, 4h 
there is not another water in the country that runs Ar 
through juch a track of land. MY 
The country is ſeven furlongs in length, and 
twenty in breadth; abounding with curious gat- ; 
dens and thick groves, with palm trees along the «+ VP 
banks, of different kinds, names, and taſtes. They 7 
preis out ot tome of them great quantities of 4 : 
tort of honey, not much inferior to other honey, 8 
which they have there allo in plenty. There is great 7. 
ſtore ot ballam, cypreis, and myrobalanus : and it 
is undoubtedly a remarkable bleſſing from heaven V! 
tor a country to produce not onlythe choicelt of all 
the fruits ot the earth, but the largeſt and belt ot cho ; 
the ſeveral torts. Nor are they lets happy than other och 
countries in the production of other fruits, and in uc! 
the improving of them, as well in growth as in vir— = Ora 
tue. I his, I preſume, may be aicribed to lome Pe- Z teck. 
culiar property of the water, and to a certain kindly . hon 
warmth in the air: the latter to draw out and diffuie 1 
the virtue ot the ſubject matter it has to work upon, "_ lag 
as in the diſcloſing of leaves, flowers, and the lle, = ef, 
The other ſerves to bind and confine the roots, and $ Sik 
to fortify them, by increaſing the ſap, againlt ine 1 
parching heats, which are ſo exceſſive, that nothing 3 
would ſprout or bud without it. In the extreme "Shady 
ot theie heats, they have likewiſe every morni's In 
ſuch retrething breezes, that the very breath of th CEP! 
renders the water, that is drawn betore {un-rite, cob boy's 
and comtortable. In the winter it is warm and . © Hes 
lutary to bathe in. Such is the temperature of th n 
climate, that even when the reſt of Judæa is co. W. 
vered with ſnow, the natives of this place ase J 
cloathed in linen. It lies an hundred and filty füt. eruſl 
longs from Jerulalem, and ſixty from the river Jo Nero, 
dan; and the whole country, berwixt it and Jer?” days. 
ſalem, is rock and deſart. Thus much for tte and c 
happy ſituation and natural advantages of Jericho. relpec 
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Fxlraordinary qualities of the lake of Aſphaltitis. So- 
dom produces a fair fruit to the eye, that falls to aſhes 
upon the touch. 


HE nature of the lake of Aſphaltitis is allo 
1 worthy of delcription, It is bitter and un- 
-* fruitful, and ſo light, that it bears up the heavieſt 
things that are thrown into it. Veſpaſian, having 
heard of the ſtrange qualities ot this water, took a 
journey out of curioſity to lee 1t, and ordered leveral 
pertons, that could not {wim, to be thrown 1nto it, 
with their hands tied behind them. They all role as 
it by means of a puff of wind, and floated on the 
ſurtäce of the water. This lake changes colour 
thrice a day, according, to the various retractions of 
the light ot the ſun. beams upon it. There are allo 
to be leen, in ſeveral parts of it, large Jumps of a 
dark bituminous matter, not much unlike the bo- 
dies of bulls without heads. The natives draw 
them up in their boats; but the fubſtance of them 
1s lo vilcous, and one part 0 glucd to another, that 
there is no getting the veſſel off again, but by dil- 
ſolving the lumps, and ſeparating that part without 
the boat, from the other within, which is effected 
by moſt extraordinary means. 
matter is not only uled for caulking of ſhips, but 
as a medicine for the cure of many dilorders. The 
length of the lake is five hundred and eighty fur— 
longs, the breadth an hundred and hity, and it 
reaches to Zoardin in Arabia. 


The lake of Aſphaltitis borders upon the land of 
Sod 1m, once famous for the wealth of its inhabi— 
tame, and the fruitfulneis of its foil; but it is 
nace become totally detolate, having been dettroyed 
by a judgment or fire from heaven, or the abomina- 
tions of the people. I here are vet to be ſcen ſome 
remains of five cities that perithed in that conflagra- 
tion, and there are mock iruits to bc lecn to this day, 
[pringing out oi the allies, fair and lovely to the 
e\c, but diſſolving into tmoke and athes upon the 
touch; ſo that we have not only tradition, but occu- 
lar teſtimony of this hittory, 


III. 


Feſpaſian inveſts Fernſalem, Gerara taxen by fiorm. 

Vejpajran receives intelligence of the death of Nero, 
does aac i ** Ca | 7 , 

aud, in cenſequence thereof, ſuſpends his deſign upon 


1 


Jeruſalem. 


ES PASIAN, being determined to inveſt. Jeru- 
ſalem on every .fide, raiſed two forts at Jeri— 
cho and Adida, putting into each of them garriſons 
both of Roman and auxiliary troops. He then ſent 
Lucius and Annius, with abod of horlc and foot, to 
Gcrara, which he took by ſtorm upon the firſt at- 
teck. He cauſed a thouſand young men to be lain, 
whom he intercepted in their fight, carried away 
Wale fanulies priſoners, and gave the ſoldiers the 
pillage, which done, he fet fire to the place, and ſo 
Went Iorwards. The men of power fled, the weaker 
hk Were deſtroyed, and whatever they took they 
ant. Nathing, in thort, eſcaped them, neither 
NS Or vallics, places or people; but all {ut- 

1 32 outrages ot the war. 'Thole who were 
© up 12 trrulalem could not ſtir; the zealots 
104.71 a Watch upon thoſe that were friends 
b nan z and the town being ſo belet by the 
nes nat the zealots durſt not venture forth, 


taco agu tear of falling into their hands. 
N nen Weſpaſian was returned to Cæſarea, and 
bang to advance with his whole army againit 
1 as received intelligence of the death of 
A 1975 ad now reigned thirtcen years and eight 
5 Ne a It ro tor me to relate minutely 
ſr va antially the particulars of his hiſtory, 
elpecting the diſhonour he reflected on his charac- 
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ter, in ſuffering himſelf to be impoſed on by Nim- 
phidius and Jigillinus, two infamous miſcreants, 
that attended on his perſon; his being betrayed by 
them, abandoned by his ſenators and guards, and 
being forced to fly into the ſuburbs only with four 
of his freemen; the death he inflicted upon himſelf; 
the iſſue of the war with the Gauls; the ſucceſſion 
of Galba to the empire, who, upon his coming out 
of Spain to Rome, was calumniated by the ſoldiers 
as a puſillanimous being, and atterwards lain in the 
middle of the great market- place; the ſueceſſion of 
Otho, who marched with his army againſt Vitellius 
the troubles of Vitellius; the combat before the ca- 
pitol; the defeat of the German troops, by Anto- 
nius Primus and Mucianus, who, having flain Vitel- 
lius, put anend to the civil war: thele particulars I 
omit, as they have been accurately deſcribed by le- 
veral eminent hiſtorians, both Greck and Latin, and 
contenting mylelt with this ſketch, return to my own 
narrative. 
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Veſpaſian, upon this intelligence, put a ſtop, at 
firſt, to his expedition againit Jerulalem, till he 
could learn how the government was ditpoted of 
after the death ©! Nero, and finding Gaiba ap- 
pointed to the ſucceſſion, he deemed it imprudent to 
proceed without orders. tHereupon he tent his fon 
Titus to Galba, to congratulate his accefhon to the 
empire, and to receive initructions and commands 
as to his future conduct. King Agrippa accom- 
panied Titus on the commillion : but, as they were 
upon their paſſage near Achaia, they were inlormed 
of the death of Galba, who was flain aſter a govern— 
ment of ſeven months and ſeven days; as allo of the 
lucceſhion of Otho, who reigned three months. 
This revolution did not hinder Agrippa from pro- 
ceeding to Rome; but Titus, through an extraor- 
dinary impulſe, failed from Achaia into Syria, and 
trom thence very ſcaſonably got back to his father 
at Calarca. They were now both in tulpenle con- 
cerning the public aſlairs, the Roman empire being 
in jo fluctuating a condition. They ſulpended their 
expeclition againſt the Jews; nor was it a time to 
think of extending the empire, when inteſtine broils 
prevailed amongſt thole of their own country. 


CHAP. VIL 


Another war in Teruſalem. Simon commits ravages and 
depredations. Attempts the conqueſt of Idumeaa. En- 
counters the zealets. Eleazar, one of his party, ſum- 
nous Ilerodion, and the garriſon receives him. Ile is 
detetted as the agent of Simon, and puls an end to his 
life. Perfidy of Fames of Idumen. Idumaa is taken 
without a flroke, and afterwards laid waſte. The 
zealots ſeize upon Simon's wiſe, but, upon his dreadful 


menaces, they diſmiſs her. 


()* this revolution there broke out another war 

in Jerulalem. There was one Simon, the fon 
of Gloras, by birth of Gerara, in the prime of 
lite, and though not ſo dextrous and artful as John 
of Grichala, who had already ſcized upon the city 
Juperior in bodily ſtrength and retolution of mind. 
As he was found to be a perſon dangerous to the 
community, Ananus, the high pricit, drove him out 
of his government in the roparchy of Acrabatena 
and made him fly to the tree booters in Maſſada for 
refuge. At lirſt they ſulpected him, and only per- 
mitted him to conic, With the women he brought with 
him, into the lower part of the fortreſs, Wälle they 
d welt in the upper part of it themſelves. Finding 
at length, his diſpoſition and manner correlpond 
with theirs, they repoled confidence in him, and ap. 
pointed him head ot a party upon an adventure. in 
pillaging and depopulating the country about Maſ. 
lada. He endeavoured to inſpire them with an ar- 
dour to attempt greater things, and ſcemed to affect 
lovereignty; but all his efforts proved abortive 
till the death ot Ananus. | : 


Immediately upon the removal of this obſlacle 
he took his courſe into the mountainous parts of the 
country, and iſſued out proclamations of liberty to 
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He is op- 
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all faves, and rewards to all freemen who would en- 
liſt under his banner. This brought over to him a 
number of licentious rabble from all quarters ; and 
as his power thereby augmented daily, he firſt ran- 
{acked the villages that were ſituated upon the hills, 
and then proceeded to the plains, rendering himſelf 
tormidable toall the places through which he paſſed. 
His party, in proceſs of time, was not compoled 
merely of ſlaves and robbers; for many men of 
power came over to his intereſt, and the populace 
leemed to treat him with the reſpect and reverence 
due from a ſubject to a prince. He then made ſe- 
veral incurſions into the toparchy of Acrabatena, 
and the Greater Idumza, where he made choice of 
Nain, a town he had himſelf walled in and fortified, 
for his retreat. In the valley called Pharan, he found 
many caverns ready for his purpole, and others he 
eniarged, for granaries, ſtores, magazines, and, in a 
word, repoſitories for the-truits of his rapine. From 
thele preparations it was generally taken for grant- 
ed that his main deſign was upon Jeruſalem. The 
zealots being of the lame opinion, and finding it 
dangerous to luſter him to augment his {trength 
daily, determined, by one vigorous effort, to {top the 
career of his ambition, before it was too late, Pur- 
ſuant tothis reſolution, they advanced in a full body 
to charge him at the head of his troops. Simon met 
and encountered them with great valour, made a 
conſiderable ſlaughter amongit them, and put the 
reſt to the rout, 


But not thinking his forces yet adequate to an at- 
tempt upon Jeruſalem, he choſe rather to begin with 
the conqueſt of Idumæa, and therefore marched, at 
the head of twenty thouſand armed men, towards 
the borders of that country. Upon their appear- 
ance, the leading men, with great expedition, raiſed 
a body of twenty-five thouſand choice troops, leav- 
ing a competent number to ſecure the country from 
the ravages of the freebooters in Maſſada. They 
then waited for Simon upon the borders, where, 
upon his advance, the two armies engaged, and the 
action continued trom morning till night, upon 
terms ſo equal that the ſuperiority could not be de- 
cided. It appeared, however, that both parties had 
ſuſtained great loſs; tor Simon retired to Nain, and 
the Idumaans returned home. 


Nor long after this, Simon took the field again, 
with a very conliderable reintorcement, 'and en- 
camping near the village of Thecue, ſent Elcazar, 
one of his aflociates, with a ſummons to the gover- 
nor of Herodion, requiring him to deliver the caſtle 
into his hands. The officers received him, at firſt, 
with all tokens of military honour; bur, upon com- 
ing to underſtand his commiſſion, they all drew 
upon him in an inſtant; and Eleazar, finding it im- 
poſſible to make his eſcape, leaped down the preci- 
pice from a wall, and was daſhed to pieces. 


The Idumæans were poſſeſſed with ſuch appre- 
henſions of the power and ambition of Simon, that 
they were not diſpoſed to contend with him again, 
till they were perfectly well informed of the ſtate 
and ſtrength of his army. James, one of their com- 
manders, very readily (but with a treacherous de- 
ſign) took upon him the office of a ſpy. Upon this 
commiſſion he went away from Olivius, where the 
Idumæan army lay encamped, and thence proceeded 
to Simon. After ſome diſcourſe upon the bulinels, 
he entered into a ſolemn contract with him, todehver 
up his country to him, upon condition of being 
treated, after the performance of it, as his firſt mi- 
niſter and favourite; and undertaking, in the next 
place, to aſſt him in ſubjecting all Idumæa. When 
Simon had gratified this treacherous inſtrument with 
a {plendid entertainment, fair words, and large pro- 
miles, he returned to his own people, and magnified 
every particular, as to ſtrength, conduct, number, 


and order, which made ſuch an impreſſion not only 


upon the ignorant multitude, but the very officers 
themſelves, that they came to a reiolution not to 
diſpute the point any longer by arms, but rather ſur— 
render themiclves to Simon, tor tear of worte con- 
ſequences. 
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James, at that inſtant, diſpatched meſſeno N 
mon to come off immediately, and by no — 
lect ſo fair an opportunity, aſſuring him that Ids. 
mea would be his own without fhedding a — 
of blood. His aſſurance proved valid; for, upon the 
approach of the army, Janes was the firſt man tha 
took horſe, and fled, together with thoſe w f 
had corrupted; and this ſtruck the whole multi 
tude with ſuch a terror, that they diſperſed ſeveral Now: 
ways; and the whole army was diſſolved without 824 
coming to any action. 6ut 1h 


hom he 


Simon being now almoſt miraculouſly poſſeſſed of 
Idumza without bloodſhed, ſurprized the town of 
Hebron with corn in it, and other booty of immenſe b. 
value. This city is of great antiquity; not only as © lea 
it reſpects that province, but, if we may credit thena. 
tives, of more ancient date than Memphis in Egypt, 
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being computed to be of 2300 years ſtanding, The, 9. 
have a tradition that Abraham, the original father h 
of the Jews, took up his habitation there upon his 1 boy 
leaving Meſopotamia, and that his polterity removed 3 , 
from thence into Egypt, where there are monu. 4 _ 
ments of the moſt excellent marble, with inſcrip- 4 th 
tions confirming the ſame. There is alſo to be ſeen 43 ng 
at the diſtance of fix turlongs from the place, a very = . \ 
large turpentine-tree, that, according to report, has — 
remained there trom the creation of the world. t def? 
. - by 
From this place Simon made his inroads through- wen 
out Idumæa; not only ravaging the cities and vil- U. him 
lages, but laying waſte the whole country; for, be- Acr 
ſides thoſe that were compleatly armed, he had a Citie 
train of 40,000 followers. The progreſs of this tet! 
multitudinous throng was as deſtructive to the peo- lalet 
le as locuſts are to the vegetable creation. They Brea 
eft every place deſolate behind them, nor was there 
to be ſeen the trace of any thing that contributed to C 
human aliment. It was utterly impoſſible to find mea 
proviſions tor ſuch an hoſt, which, added to the na- the | 
tural ferocity of Simon, and the inveteracy of his Cap 
rage againſt the Idumæans, aggravared that pinch- tro 
ing want. In fine, from their burning, demoliſh- Ing 
ing, and devouring the fruits of the earth, or tramp- the: 
ling them to duſt, Simon's troops did not leave ſo ante 
much even in a fruitful, well cultivated country, as um 
the leaſt ſign or memorial of what it had been for- the r 
merly. rufal 
Theſe rapacious proceedings of Simon could not * 


fail to incenſe the zealots, though they durſt not 
bring it to an open war, but contented themſelves 
with what they occaſionally got by ſurprize. At 
length a valuable acquiſition tell into their hands, 7*® 
tor they took Simon's wife priſoner, with ſeveral of 
her attendants, and carried her away to Jerulalem :- 

with as much joy and triumph as if it had been the 
huſband himſelf, making no doubt but he would lay 
down his arms, and enter into a compoſition. But 
this violence upon the woman wrought, it ſeems, 4 
contrary effect upon the huſband, and, inſtead of 
moving him to tenderneſs and compaſſion, enraged '*. 
him into the moſt furious extravagance. 


He haſtened immediately to the gates of Jerula: 
lem, and there vented his {pleen upon all that tell T 
in his way, cauſing men, women, and children, at , 
came out ot the city upon any neceſſary occaſion, t 
be apprehended and ſcourged to death, young ane 
old, without diſtinction. He cut off the hands ot 3 | 
many, and ſent them into the city to aftonith his trom a 
enemies, and in order to make the people tall into a IT 
ledition, and deſert thoſe who had been the authors het 
of his wite's ſeizure. He alſo enjoined them to de all tha 
clare, that Simon ſwore, by the Great God of the 
Univerſe, that, unleſs they immediately reſtored him 
his wife, he would force their walls, and inflict tl. 
like puniſhment upon every creature, whether J Rave ! 
or old, guilty or innocent.” Theſe menaces 10 tel. Who in 
rified not only the multitude, but the zealots them: inſtruc 
lelves, that they ſent back his wife, and thereby d | 
far appealed him, that he ſuſpended the CONTLAYANCE © 
of his dreadtul maſſacres. 
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CH: AP. VII. 


The Reman empire rent by faction and inteſtine broils. 


Tran ſacbions and fate of Galla, Otho, and Vitellius. 
daha meditates the abſelute conqueſt of Judird. 


„„ 
1 
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Cerealis takes Copharis, and lays Hebron in aſhes. 


(E-DITION and civil war prevailed now not only 
8 throughout Judza, but in Italy allo. Galba 
was {lain in the midſt of the market place at Rome, 
and Otho was declared his ſucceſſor. Then ſtarted 
up Vitellius, who, being elected emperor by the 
German legions, diſputed his title with him. "They 
hach two battles near Betriacum, in Gaul. Otho gain- 
© the advantage on the firſt day, and Vitellius 
the next, under the command ot his two generals, 
Valens and Cecinna. After much flavghter, Otho, 
when he heard of his defeat at Brixellum, flew him— 
elt, after a nominal reign of three months and two 
davs. Upon this event, Otho's toldiers went over 
to the party of Vitellius, who prelently marched 
away with his army to Rome. 


Veſpaſian, in the mean time, removed from Cala. 
rea, on the fifth day of the month Deſius, with a 
delign of making an abſolute conquett ot Judmwa, 
by reducing thole places that yet ſtood out. Ie 
went firit up the mountainous country, and made 
himſelf matter of the toparchies ot Gophnis and 
Acrabatena, poſſefling himtelt atterwards of the 
cities of Bethel and Ephraim, and, when he had 
ſettled garriſons in them, proceeded towards Jeru- 
lalem, in his way to which he took captive and flew 
great numbers of Jews. 


Cercalis, one of his commanders in chief, in the 
mean time, with a body ot. horſe and foot, over-ran 
the Upper Idumwa; took and burnt the caſtle oft 
Caphctra by the way; and laid ſiege to Capharis, a 
itrong walled town, and ſuppoſed capable of niak- 
ing a good defence; but the inhabitants opened 
their gates, and ſurrendered themſelves to the al- 
lailants. Flaving thus carried every thing betore 
him. ke went to Hebron, the ancient town upon 
the mountains betore mentioned, not far from Jc- 
rulalem, winch he attacked and carried on the firſt 
ailault, Me put the people to the fword, and lacked 
and burnt the city. There were yet three caſtles 
in thepoticefſion of the free-booters, Herodion Mal- 
ada, and Machærus; though nothing might be 
4d to be wanting to put a final period to this de— 
Kructiwe War, but the Conquelt of Jerutalcm. 
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8 ſoon as Simon had recoverci! his wile from the 
2zcalots, he turned his rave ubon the remainder 
Tank, 7 ' ha Oy Ls a5 45 Lk | — a 

dumkans, and driving chem before him 
1.24 Quarters, divers of them, in a fit of de- 
3 ed to jeruitlem tor ſanctuary. Ile purſued 
Fi 22 to the very to Ft the wall, putting to death 
0 nat came wuhln his reach; fo that Simon, with- 
21991 Le Wb 1 5 _ a ? "Is 

MC Vail, was a greater terror to the people than 
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| ; and the zealois within were 
,ur1098 to them than both. They ſcem to 
Mmonmed thele principles trom the Galileans 
Sha 'mproved them in the arts of wickedncis, by 
Ae encouragemeiit, and example. John 
eg ra naving been advanced by them, made 
na tultable requital from the authority he had 
permitting them to live in the moſt li— 


8 mier, without the Jeatt degree of con- 
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troul. In matters of rapine and pillage, their ava- 
rice was inlatiable. They ſported with the lives of 
men and the honour of women; and when they had 
ſated themlelves with blood and oppreſſion, they 
wallowed in the very link of brutality, gloricd in 
the commiſſion ot horrid and unnatural crimes, and 
polluted the whole city with impurities that decency 
torbids us to mention, At the fame time that they 
proceeded in thele infamous practices, they conti- 
nued their bloody maſſacres, and had their weapons 
conſtantly ready to lay all that oppoled them. He 
that eſcaped John tell into the hands of Simon, the 
molt inhuman monſterot the two; and thoſe who got 
clear of the tyrant within the wall, were deltroved 
by the other betore the town; lo that all the paſlages 
were blocked up, and there was no poſſibility ot de- 


lerting to the Romans, 


At length the Idummzans, through envy of Tohn's 
power, and detcitation of his horrid barbarrties, re- 
volted from the tyrant, and madc head againft him. 
An engagement enſucd, and many of the zealots 
were ſlain upon the {pot : the roll fied into the royal 
palace, which was originally erected by Grapte, a 
relation of Izares, king of the Adiabenians. The 
Idumaans prefivd in with them, and torcing the 
zealots into the temple, made themſelves matters of 
the whole of John's treaſure, which was there de- 
polited under the root of his own habitation. Upon 
this, the zealots, that were dilperied throughout the 
town, gathered together, in order to join thole of 
their Clan that were got into the temple; and John 
immediately prepared tor a fally upon the Idummans 
and the citizens. Ihe latter were under no appre- 
henſion from the numbers of the oppoſite party, 
but teartul left they ſhould privately fally out of 
the temple, and let fire to the city. Upon this oc- 
caſion they called a council, and deliberated with the 
high prieſt what meatures they thould purive. But, 
as it Providence deligned to infatuate their policy, 
they propoled a remedy worle than the Gilcale, and 
relolved, amon{it themiclves, to cast off John, and 
admit Simon, a !rcond rvrant, into the city. The re- 
loluton accordingly palled; and Matthias, the high- 
prieſt, was {ent to invite Simon imto the toben tor the 
governor. | hole allo, who had been driven out of 
Jeruſalem hy the zealots, joined in this requeſt, from 
a delire of preſerving their houſes and cites; 
mon arrovantly told chem that their petition was 
granted; and entered the city amidit the acclama- 
tions ot the populace, as their protector and de- 
liverer. Hie had no ſaoner made his entrance with 
his troops, chan he attended to the ſecurity of his 
authority, as he looked upon thole that invited him 
to be no lis his encemics than thoſe againſt whom 
the invitation was intended. 


or 
81 


Simon got poſiemon of Jeruſalem in the third 
month, called Xanthicus; upon which John, with 
his party, being hindered from coming out of the 
temple, and having loft their power in the city, were 
in de! ir of deliverance. Simon, with the affiſtance 
of the people, made an aſſault upon the temple; but 
the nſſallants were ſo galled with ſtones, darts, and 
arrows, from the galleries and battlements over head, 
that they were repulled with great loſs, ſcveral lain, 
others carried off wounded; ſo that, upon the whole, 
they were fatally diſappointed; the zealots having 
tne advantave. of firuation, where the weapons of 
their opponents could not reach them. They had, 
beſides, four large towers, of their own erecting, to 
annoy the enemy from above: one to the eaſtward, 
another to the north, a third upon a gallery at the 
corner over againſt the lower town, and a fourth 
upon the top of what they call the © Paſtophoria 
a place where one of the prieſts ſtood to make pro- 
clamation, by found of trumpet, when the ſabbath 
began, and when it ended, that the people might 
know when to leave off work, and when to return 
to it again. The archers and flingers were poſted 
upon thele towers, with all their engines and mili- 
rary implements. Simon, however, perſevered in 
his oppolition, depending on his ſuperiority in point 
of numbers, though he tuſtained very great lols 
from the weapons of the adverſe party, 
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diſguſted at 
the promo- 
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Vitellius makes the whole city of Rome his camp. Veſ- 
paſian is alarmed at his promotion to the empire. The 
ſoldiers are diſguſted from the ſame cauſe. The officers 
inveigh againſt Vitellius and his party, to the honour 
of Veſpaſian and Titus. Salute Veſpafian as em- 
peror, Ile accepts the empire with relufance. 


N the midſt of theſe inteſtine broils in Jeruſalem, 
Rome was rent by civil diſſentions. Vitellius 
came out of Germany with a prodigious multitude 
of foreign troops; and, as the departments allotted 
for the ſoldiers could not contain them, was under 
a neceſſity of quartering many of them in private 
houſes. The 1parkling of the ore they had taken 
from their enemies, was ſuch an attraction to thoſe 
who had not been accuſtomed to it, as to excite a 
delire of pilfering or taking it by force. Such was 
the ſtate of Italy at that time. 


U pon Veſpaſian's return to Cæſarea, after laying 
walte all about Jeruſalem, he received intelligence 
of ſtrange tumults that prevailed in Rome, and that 
Vitellius had been declared emperor. Though Vet- 
paſian was a man of order and dilcipline, and as 
ready to obey as he was able to govern, he could 
not but be diſguſted at the idea of ſubjection to a 
man who had leized upon the empire, without one 
requiſite qualification. This ſtrange turn of affairs 
affected him 1o much, that he could not attend any 
toreign wars at a time when his country laboured 
under ſuch calamities at home. But, as his indig- 
nation {purred him to revenge on the one hand, 1o 
the difficulties ot ſo long a journey, in order to the 
execution of it, clpecially in the winter ſeaſon, re- 
{trained him on the other: beſides, many miſchiefs 
might happen before he could reach Italy. 


While this was in agitation, the officers and ſol— 
diers formed cabals and parties, and conſulted about 
a change in public affairs. The prevailing opinion 
was as tollows : 


* That there were foldiers at Rome ſo effeminate 
and delicate, that the noiſe and clangor of war 
would territy them: That ſuch creatures, truly, 
were well qualiſied to dilpole of empires, or rather 
to ſell them to the beſt bidder : That, atter the ta- 
tigue and labour of a life worn out in ſervice, 
they would -never ſubmit to an emperor of their 
chooſing, while they had among themlelves one 
much more worthy ot governing: I hat, it they loſt 
the prelent opportunity of expreſſing their grati- 
tude tor the tavours lo generouſly conterred upon 
them by Velpaſian, it was probable the like would 
never return: That Veſlpalian was in himſelf as 
much ſuperior to Vitellius, with reſpect to quali- 
fication for an emperor, as they were themſelves, 
in point of choice, to thole who made him one: 
That they had run as many hazards, and borne as 
a great part in the war, as the German legion, that 
* brought the uſurper into the metropolis, and 
were as well ſkilled in military diſcipline as they 
* were: That, as to Veſpaſian, there could be no 
poſſible competition; for the people and ſenate of 
Rome would never bear lo licentious an empcror 
as Vitellius, when compared with a character ſo 
eminent for moderation and temperance as Vel- 
paſian: That it could not be expected, his fon 
„ Titus, though a prince of extraordinary virtues, 
* ſhould be cholen in preference to his father; 
but that, however, if either maturity of expe- 
*© rience, or vigour of youth, might be allowed a 
title to choice, they had the one in Velpaſian, the 
© other in Titus, with all the advantages that at- 
tend wildom and reſolution: That it was farther 
« to be conſidered, that, in electing the admirable 
father of ſo incomparable a ſon, the three impe— 
rial legions and auxiliaries would be ſtrengthened 
* by the whole power of the eatt: That part of 
* F.urope, that lies out of the reach of Vitellius, 
* and all rhe intereſt that the friends of Veſpaſian, 
** his brother, and his lon, (Domitian,) could make 
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in Italy, (the one being præfect of R 

* charge of great influence, and the other pq 4 

„ pular,) and the flower of the nobility would 

* elpoule him in the ſame cauſe: and that, finally 

N if they delayed in ago pom, the ſenate might 
chule an emperor who might be obnoxi l 

* ſoldiers.” is TI 


This was the topic of diſcourſe amongſt the ſol. 7. 


dicry in their ſeveral companies; and their confidence“ 


increaſing with their numbers, they came unani. 


mouſly to the point, and declared Veipaſianempergr.* 
requeiting him, at the ſame time, to take the totter. 
ing ſtate under his protection. Notwithſtanding he 
might ſtill be ſaid to have been the ſupport of the 
empire along time, he wiſhed to decline the title of 
emperor; nay, ablolutely refuſed it; proteſting that 
he had much rather ſpend the remainder ot his days 
In the treedom of a private lite, than amongſt the 
inares and difficulties of a more illuſtrious {tation 
The more he refuſed, the more preſſing were the ot. 
ficers tor his acceptance; till at length, upon perſe. 
verance in denial, they came up to him with their 
drawn ſwords, and threatened to kill him, unlck he. 
would ſubmit to accept of the honour he deſerves. . 
ſo that, after much reluctance, when he found they 
would not be denied, he yielded to their import.“ 
tunity. I 


F 


Veſpafian is urged lo proceed againſt Vilellius; ut de. 
clines it, and propoſes to begin with Alexandria. De. 
ſcription of Egypt, and the port of Alexandria, with 
the Tower of Pharos. Tiberius Alexander joins Us 


paſian. 


ESPASIAN was no ſooner advanced to the 
empire, than Mucianus, and the reſt of the 
officers who invited him to the government, were 
unanimous for his marching againſt Vitellius. But 
Velpaſtan thought it more expedient to begin with 
Alexandria. Egypt being one of the moſt con- 
liderable ſpots with reſpect to the corn it produces, 
it he could but reduce that country, he was in 
hopes that Rome itſelf would rather dethrone Vi- 
tellius than run the hazard of tamine, which mult 
Incvitably be the caſe without relief from Egypt. 
He alto defired a reinforcement of two legions that 
lay at Alexandria. He likewiſe conſidered with him- 
lelt, that he ſhould then have that country as a de- 
tence againſt the uncertainty of fortune. 


Egypt is hard to be entercd by land, and has no 
good port towards the lea. It is bounded on the“ 
welt by the parching country of Libya; on the 
ſouth, Syene divides it from Ethiopia, and the im- 
paſſable cataracts of the river Nile; on the eaſt, the 
Red Sea ſerves it for a ramparr, as far as the city 
Coptos; and on the north, it ſtretches out as fat 35 
Syria, and that which they call the Egyptian Sea. 
The coaſt throughout has no havens tor ſhips; 
ſo that nature teems to have provided for the iccu- 
rity of Egypt in the very ſicuation of it. Its Jeng", 
trom Peluſium to Syene is computed at two thou: 
land turlongs ; and the paſſage by lea, from Plinthine 
to Pelulium, is three thouſand ſix hundred turlongs, 
The Nile is navigable as far as Elephantine, beyond 
which there is no paſſing for the cataracts. 


Alexandria, in the faireſt weather, is 2 dangerov- -, 
port, the entrance being very narrow; and the fs 
lo ſcattered up and down in ſhallow water, at,“ 
requires the utmolt {kill in the pilot to ftcer * 
out accident. On the left hand it is encomp-* 


which has been ſo celebrated for a famous land. 
mark. The light of it is ſeen three hundred dr. 
longs out at ſea, and ſerves as an unerring gvicc © 
mariners. About this ifland there are great!! C. 
againſt which, when the fea daſhes, and its Na 
are broken, the paſſage is rendered very Gangeree” 
But the haven, when once entered, is very Hats, 
1 
h 


length of it is thirty furlongs; and it is furs 
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the auſppicious event. 


wich convenient ſtore-houſes both for the imports: 
tion and exportation Of all manner of commodul- 


ties. 


Wich great propriety, therefore, did Vel _ on 
Gre the acquilition of Alexandria, in order to 7 . 
the empire; and he immediately ſent to im or 
Tiberius Alexander, the governor, that, Leng pre- 
vailed upon, by the importunity ot the * iers, 8 
take upon him the burthen of government, ne _ 
nor do better than requelt the tavour of his aſſil ee 
and advice in the adminiſtration.. Alcxander | — 
no ſooner read the letter, than he readily * 
the legions and the people to take the oath of al . 
glance to Veſpaſian, which they did with the utmolt 
trankneſs and alacrity, being well convinced of 
his diltinguiſhed virtue and valour. Alexander, 
in the mean time, made a juſt and generous ule of 
the power that was given him for the lervice of the 
nabe and applied himſelf to the making ot every 
neceſſary preparation for the reception ot the new 
emperor, 


CHAP... XII. 


General joy on the advancement of Ieſpaſian to the 
imperial dignity. He calls to mind the omens that 
foreſhewed the ſame, and perticularly the predittion 
of Joſephus, whom be ſets at liberty, and treats with 
reſpect and honour. 


FAME ſpread the report over the eaſt that Vel- 
paſtan was emperor more Juddenly than could 
have been imagined, ſo that every city kept feſti- 
vals, and celebrated ſacrifices and oblations upon 
'T he legions that were quar- 
tered in Myſta and Panonia, and had lately taken 
up arms againſt Vitellius tor his tyrannical conduct, 
readily took the oath of allegiance to Veſpalian on 
his acceſſion to the empire. 


Upon his femoval from Cæſarea to Berytus, am- 
baſſadors from Syria, and other provinces, preſent- 
ed him with congratulatory addrefles. Mucianus, 
in particular, aſſured him, with what joy the people 
received the news of his advancement, and with 
what alacrity they had profeſſed an inviolable at- 
tachment to hun. 


Veſpalian ſuccceding in his undertakings to his 
utmoit with, began to conſider that he had not ar- 
rived to the ſummit of humen grandeur without the 
nterpolition of Divine Providence. He alto called 
to mind leveral prophetical hints and tokens he had 
oblerved in the courle of his lite, all tending to one 
and the {ame point. But he was more ſenlibly im- 
preſſed with a prediction of Joſcphus, who ventured 
to foretell his advancement to the empire in the very 
lite-time of Nero. This produced ſuch a concern 
tor his impriſonment, that, calling for Mucianus, 
and ſeveral of his friends and ofhcers, he took oc- 
calion to mention the bravery of Jolcphus, in the 
inſtance of the ſiege of Jotapata, and then related 
the prediction he ar that time ſuſpected to be ficti- 
tious, and ſuggeſted by apprehenſion and perſonal 
danger, but had now been demonſtrated ro be of 
Divine origin. From thefe circumſtances he con- 
cluded,-that “ it was ſhametul in him to fuſfer the 
man who had foretold his coming to the empire, and 

Xen the means of conveying to him a Divine mei- 
lage, to be retained in the abject ſtate of a priſoner;“ 
and theretore cauſed Joſephus to be ſent for, and 
t at liberty. This inſtance of generoſity in Veſpa- 
nan towards a ranger, aſforded his officers a molt 
Peating prolpect ot his future adminiſtration, as 
COLUUIVE to the intereſt and honour of the empire. 
I 11s, however, being then preſent, repreſented to 
his further, that the ſcandal ſnould be taken from lo- 
iepnus, together with his iron chain; as barely to 
loole his bonds, without cutting them to pieces, 
would not be a ſufficient reparation for the injury 
e nad ſuſtained. Veſpaſian approved the obſerva- 
tion, and ordered the chain to be deſtroyed. Joſe- 


pus not only obtained his freedom, but èvery token 


JJ 


— ——— —ñ—ä —ꝓ — - 


of honour and reſpect, as a teſtimony of his inte- 
Srity. 
S 


HAF. XIII. 

Veſpaſran leaves Berytus, goes to. Rome, and ſends 
Mucianus, 'with a great army, into ltaly. The party 
of Vitellius go over to Veſpaſian at the iuſtauce of 
Cecinna. They afterwards deſert, and ſeize Cecinna as 
a traitor. Ancencounter between Anthony and Vitel- 
lins, in which the latter is wworſted, and, flying towards 
Cremona, totally rented. Cecinna is diſcharged, and 
ſent to Veſpaſian with the news of the vittory. The 
capitol ſeized by Sabinus. Vitellius is ignomintonſly 
expoſed, and ftabbed to death in the midſt of the city. 
Populerity of Veſpaſian. 


WW 545 Veſpaſian had given anſwers to the am- 
batſladors, and properly di{poſed of the offices 

under government, he declined his intention of go— 

ing to Alexandria, and proceeded tor Kome, where cc. 
affairs were greatly dilordered by Vitellius. He gad Mu- 
{ent Mucianus over land into Italy with an army of Se into 
horſe and foot, by the way of Cappadocia and Phry- 1: 
gia; for he durit not venture his troops upon a 

winter ſea. 


Antonius Primus, governor of Myſia, with the gu 
third legion, that lay in that province, was greatly Primus 
delirous of coming to an encounter with Vitellius, ” 
who, on the other hand, ſent Cecinna, at the head of , 
a ſtrong army, to oppoſe him. As he was upon his 
march, he met Anthony upon the borders of Italy, 
not tar from Cremona, where, after he had obſerved 
the numbers, the order, and dilcipline ot the enemy, 
he thought it moit prudent to decline coming to an 
engagenent. In this dilemma he called his centu- 
rions, tribuncs, and, in tact, all his officers toge- 
ther, and took that opportunity to defcant upon 
Velpaſtan and Vitellius, derogating from the merit 
ol the one, and extolling that of the other, with a 
delign to draw the party of Vitellivs over to Vel- @... 
haſian. He then oblerved to them, that the former perfuadc 
— but the name of an.emperor, the other the right We party of 
and authority, as well as the true itamp of an im— 
per ial character in his very perſon; that it was there- 
tore better for them to prevent miſchiet, and obtain 
tavour; and, as there was every realon to ſuppole 
they would be overcome in battle, avoid the danger, 
and go over willingly to Anthony; and, laſtly, chat 
Velpatian was able of himſelf ro lubdue thole who 
had not yet ſubmitted without their aſſiſtance, while 
Vitellius was not able to protect himſelf, nor any 
party that adhered to him. 
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itclhus to 
go over to 
Veſpatan, 


Cecinna, by theſe means, gained his point, and 
brought the loldicrs over to Anthony; but the next 
night, through repentance for what they had done, 
and tear of puniſhment, it Vitellius ſhould get the | 
better, they came in a rage, with their words drawn, They de- 
up to Cecinna, to kill him, which they would cer- ſert. 
tainly have done, if the tribunes had not interpoſed 
in his behalf. Though they ſpared his life, they 
kept him in chains, and ſent him bound to Vitellius 
as a traitor, 


When Anthony heard of this, he commanded out 
a party to fall upon them as deterters. They made a 
ſhort ſtand, bur, after the Hrſt ſhock, gave ground, 
and took their flight towards Cremona. Anthony, ,,, 3 
with his horſe, cut off their entrance into the city, 4 off by 
and encompailing them, few great numbers on the Authony, 
ſpot, and gave the ſoldiers the pillage. There pe 
riſhed promiſcuouſly, in this ravage, foreign mer 
chants, as well as inhabitants, inabundance, together 
with the whole army of Vitellius, to the number 
of thirty thouſand two hundred men. "There fell 
of thoic wiom Anthony brought out of Myſia, no 
more than tour thouland five hundred. He then 
ſet Cecinna at liberty, and ſent him to Veſpaſian 
with the news of the victory, where he was recciy cd 
with great and wvunexpected honours,to balance the di! 
grace he had incurred for his treachery to his mater. 
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enters 
Rome. 
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Upon the news that Anthony was approaching 
Rome, Sabinus, the brother of Veſpaſian, took 
courage, and drawing together the city guards, 
ſeized upon the capitol in the night. Great num- 
bers of perlons of rank came in to him next day, 
and amonglt the reit his nephew Domitian, who 
had a great hand in the glory of that action. Vitel- 
lius was not fo much incenled againſt Anthony as 
againſt Sabinus, and thole who joined with him in 
the revolt; but, being naturally terocious and cruel, 
eſpecially towards ſuch as were of noble extraction, 
he ſent a body,of his own troops againſt the capitol, 
who, as well Es choſe in the temple, gave ſignal 
proots of valour. At length the Germans, being 
too numerous for their adverſaries, got the hill in 
their poſſeſſion. Domitian, and ſeveral of the prin- 
cipal Romans, eſcaped by a miracle; but Sabinus 
was brought to Vicellius, who ordered him 1m- 
mediately to be ſlain. Ihe ſoldiers plundered the 
temple of its ornaments and utenſils, and then ſet 
it on fire. 


The next day Anthony came up with his army, 
and beirg met by Vitellius, Git engaged 1n 
three ſeveral places, till the army of Vitellius was 
totally deſtroyed. Virellius then came out of his 
palace, wallowing in gluttony and drunkenneſs, 
where he was taken up, and dragged through the 
ſtreet, vilified with every kind of ſcurrility, and, in 
the end, ſtabbed to death in the midit of the city. 
He had now reigned eight months and five days; 
and ſuch was his profuſion, that it was ſuppoſed, if 
he had lived longer, the revenue of the empire would 
not have been adequate to the charge of his luxury. 
This action happened on the third day of the month 
Apelleus, in which it is compured that fifty thou- 
{and men were lain, over and above thoſe already 
mentioned, 


Mucianus, the following day, entered Rome with 
his army; and, having reſtrained the fury of An- 
thony's ſoldiers, who were ſlaying all before them, 
whether guilty or innocent, pointed out to the peo- 
ple the expediency of chooſing Domitian for their 
governor, till his father ſhould arrive. But the peo- 
ple, being freed from every diſagreeable apprehen- 
lion, would hear of no other governor than Veſpa- 


End of the FIFTH 


THE JJ E W.-. 
| ſian, whom they extolled to the ſkies, celebratine 
double feſtival; one for the bleſſing of the acceffien 
of Veſpaſian to the empire, and the other for their 
deliverance from the tyranny of Vitellius. 


HAF. MA. 


Veſpaſian is congratulated from all quarters at Alxan. 
dria. Sends Titus towards Jeruſalem, IIis ſevera 
ftations in the courſe of his progreſs. 


W HEN Veſpaſian arrived at Alexandria, he 


not only received the agreeable news of what 


perial dignity. Though Alexandria was deemed 
the largeſt city in the world, Rome excepted, it 
proved too {mall to contain the multitude that re. 
lorted thither upon that occaſion. The {tate of af. 
[| fairs at Rome being now ſettled and ſecured, the 
people quiet and eaſy beyond all expectation, and the 
winter ſeaſon paſſed, Veſpaſian turned his thoughts 
towards ſubduing the remainder of Judza, and 
preparing for his journey to the ſeat of his em- 
pire. When he had put every thing in order at 
Alexandria, he diſpatched his ion Titus, with a ſe— 


ruſalem. ; 
which is twenty furlongs diſtance from Alexandria, 
and then embarked his troops, paſſed down the 
Nile, along the banks of the Mendeſian Canton, to 
the city of Thumis, and went on ſhore at a mall 
town, called Tanis. 
Heracleopolis, and ſo to Peluſium, where he itayed 
two days to refreſh his troops, and then marched 
away acroſs the deſert, and encamped near the temple 
of Jupiter Caſſius. 


The next day he went to Oſtracine, a place ſo ex- 
tremely dry, that the inhabitants have no water, but 
what they fetch from other places. His next ſta- 
tion was at Rhinocorura, where he ſtayed aw he, and 

then went on to Raphin, the firſt city upon the bor- 
ders of Syria; thence to Gaza, thence to Aſkalon, 
lo to Jamnia and Joppa, and laſtly to Cæſarea, n 


order to ſtrengthen himſelf by reinforcements. 


BOOK of the WARS. 
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had paſſed at Rome, but congratulatory address 
from all quarters, upon his advancement to the im. 


lect part of his army, upon an expedition againſt Je. 
Titus went as far as Nicopolis by land, «ua 


From thence he proceeded to 
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A threefold ſedition in Teruſalem. Hleazar begins the 
vreach by ſetting up the zealots againſt the people. 
ahn of Giſchala and Eleazar contend fer petoer. As 


A terrible flaughter 
in the teiapic. The deplorable flate of Jeruſalem. 
March aud order of the army of Titus. 


HEN Titus had marched over the de- 
lart, which lies between Egypt and Sy- 
ria, in the manner before mentioncd, 
he at laſt came to Cæſarca, with a re- 

lolution to draw his troops together, and form his 
army. But while he was aſſiſting his father Velpa- 
lian, at Alexandria, in ſettling the adminiſtration of 
theempirewhich Providence had put intotheir hands, 
the ledition at Jerulalem was revived, and the fac- 


tious {plit into three parties, each faction contending 


with the other. With reſpect to the faction of the 
zealots, which may be deemed the leading caule of 
the deſtruction of the city, we have deſcribed its 
rile and progreſs. It was, in fact, one ſedition ori— 
£164ting trom another, and relembled the fury of a 
11d beatt, that, tor wantot prey, ſatiates its ravenous 
appetite by devouring, as it were, its very ſelf. 
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| ion of Simon, was the firſt who began 
ne teparation in the temple, by ſetting the zealots 


Zafult the people, upon a pretence of indignation at 
e miolent attempts of John of Gilchala, while 


Amit was guilty of the ſame enormities. But 
Ne fact was, that the former tyrant could not ſub- 
and to the tyrant that came after him; and being 

tous Ot gaining the entire power and dominion 
MME, icvoitcd from John, and took to his al- 
Fance Judas, the lon of Chelcias, Simon, the 
i cr Hzron, and Hezckiah, the fon of Chobar, all 
"ai and eminence, and each of them tol- 


ed OY a great party of the zealots. This party 
o poitcſlion of the inner temple, and placed 
and doors, in confi— 


uatas on the facred porches 
Get the place, from the 


cc That the provifions of 
Huld adde ot daily oblations, would ſupply them 
No. 36. : 
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with all neceſſaries, and making no difference be- 
twixt things lacred and prophane. 


Being, thus poſted, the only thing they feared was 
want of men for the execution of any conſiderable 
deſign. John was much the ſtronger of the two; 


but what Eleazar wanted in number, was abundantly 


made good by the advantage of the place, for he 


had his enemy under him. John could not attempt 
any thing without lols; fo that through tear of a raſh 
action on the one hand, and impatience of inacti- 
vity on the other, he was greatly embarraſſed. Am- 
bition, however, at length prevailed over dilcretion : Conteli be- 
he made leveral attacks, with darts and other wea- W] (ee 


. . . and Elcazar 
pons, till the temple was polluted with the gore of 
dead bodies. 


On the other ſide, the tyrant Simon, the ſon of Go- Between 

rias, whom the people, in their diſtreſs, had invited 2 ng 
and entertained as their governor and protector, hav- 
ing in his poſſeſſion the upper town, and a great part 

of the lower, made a vigorous aſſault upon John 

and his party, lecing how he was preſſed from above 

by Eleazar. John had the ſame advantage over 
Simon that Hleazar had over him; ſo that, in fact, he 

had a double conteſt ro maintain; and his efforts 
proved as powerful with the one as ineffectual with 

the other; tor, in proportion as Hlcazar was too hard 

tor John, whom he had under him, to was John too 

hard for Simon, who was before him. IIe had little 

or no difficulty in repelling theattacks from beneath; 

but was obliged to repci thoſe from above by the 
engines of war, while theſe engines did execution 

not only upon the people in arms, but on thole who 

came out of devotion to worſhip. It muſt be ac- 
knowledged that thele milcreants, even in the out- 

raves of their impicties, gave admittance to all who 
offered themſelvcs on religious pretences, although 

the Jews were more liable to examination. Not- 
withitanding, ſtrangers, that were ſo happy as to el- 

cape the effects of a military fury, frequently fell 
through caſualty and miichance, being cut off by 
{tones and lances, that reached the very altar: nay, the 
pricits themſelves, in the exercile of their holy tunc- 
tion, fell victims, together with a multitude of per- 
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ſons aſſembled for Divine worſhip. The altar, by 
The temple theſe means, was defiled with the blood not only 01 


a ſcene of 


laughter. The Greeks, but even the wildeſt barbarians, who 


had the greateſt veneration for the rites of our holy 
religion. The dead bodies of ſtrangers and of na- 
tives, perſons holy and prophane, were promilcuoully 
confounded, and their gore ſtreamed in one com- 
mon flow. 


Joſephus O wretched city! The fire and ſword of the 
deploresthe Romans, which entered by force, and purged it from 
calamities the pollutions of faction and apoſtacy, with all the 
of the Jews. . ; a f 
delolation that enſued thereupon, could not be com- 
pared with its preſent deplorable ſtate. It was now 
no longer the reſidence of the Moit High, being 
converted by civil broils into a common charnel- 
houle, a juſt puniſhment for its molt impious pro- 
vocations. But yet it is not impoſſible, but that 
unfeigned repentance might appeale the incenſed 
Juſtice of a righteous God, that inflicted this heavy, 
but deſerved, judgment.” But here let me ſtop, and 
reſtrain thole paſſions which I teel as a private indi- 
vidual, while I proceed to relate the conſequences 
of this horrid outrage. 


The rage ot. As before obſerved, Jeruſalem was divided into 
the factions three factions. Eleazar and his party, who had the 
againſteach charge of the firſt fruits and oblations, became in- 
ether, . Nr 
toxicated, and fell upon John. John ſallied out upon 
Simon, and the people that aſſiſted him with provi- 
ſions againſt himſelf and Eleazar. When John hap- 
pened to be attacked, at the ſame time, by Eleazar 
and Simon, he divided his forces, and held thoſe in 
play that aſſaulted him on the city ſide with ſtones 
and arrows from his engines. If at any time he 
had a little reſpite from thoſe above him, he was at 
liberty to make ſtronger lallies upon Simon and his 
accomplices; and, as he drove him farther into the 
town, he burat all betore him, whether magazines 
or granaries, and, in fact, whatever came in his way. 
Upon his retreat, Simon tollowed him, and acted 
the lame deſtructive part as John had done before. 
Such, in a word, were their malevolent efforts, that 
they ſeemed to have been actuated by a molt diabo- 
lical ſpirit, as if they had entered into a conſpiracy 
for betraying Jeruſalem to the Romans, by putting 
it out of a condition of delence, in deſtroying all 
that was neceſſary to preſerve it. Accordingly, all 
places about the temple were burnt down, the city 
was turned into a delert by the very natives, and in- 
termediate ſpaces were opened by them tor ſhedding 
the blood of each other. The proviſion of corn, and 
other neceſſaries, ſufficient to have maintained a ſiege 
for leveral years, was almolt conſumed, which led 
inevitably ro a famine, and the deſtruction of the 
city, which they brought upon theralelves. 


Thelamen. Jerulalem now, betwixt the faction within the 
eable cala. town, and the aſſailants without, was like a great 
mities of body rent alunder. Ihe aged and the women were 
Jerulalem. 0 diſtreſſed by their internal calamities, that they 
prayed tor the {uccels of their very enemies the Ro- 
mans, and for a torcign war in exchange for a civil 
one. The citizens were under terrible conſternation; 
nor had they an opporenany of taking counlel, or 
changing their mealures. All paſſages were guarded ; 
and the heads of the tactions, averle to each other as 
they might be in other points, were agreed in this, 
that whoever delerved to hve ſhould die. They 
luffered not an individual to eſcape, who was but 
ſuſpected to be amicably diſpoſed towards the Ro- 
mans, but treated them all as common enemies. 
The clamour ot ſhours, and the clangor of arms, 
was heard day and night. The fear of evils to come 
was a greater milery, though preſent conſternation 
prevented outward lamentation. No regard was paid 
to thole that were living by their relations; nor was 
any care taken of burial tor thoſe that were dead, 
The cauſe of all this was an univerſal deſperation, as 
he who hath nothing to hope for, hath nothing to 
fear. Every man that was not of the faction gave 
himlelt up tor loſt, and carried his lite in his hand, 
as it he were to reſign it the next moment. The 
taction, at the lame time, maintained their conteſt, 
with heaps of carcales under their feet, with a tri- 
umphant oſtentatſon, as if the horror ot the ſpectacle 
had rendered the living as intenſible ay the dead. 
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They meditated miſchief againſt themſelves; and 
when they had reſolved upon any thing, they exe. 
cuted it without mercy, nor omitted any inſtance ot 
torment or barbarity. John even perverted to pro. 
phane uſes the ſacred materials that were ſet apart 
tor the ſervice of the holy temple. 


The people and the prieſts had formerly deter. 
mined to raile the temple twenty cubirs higher, and 
carry up an arch to ſupport the work. To this end 
king Agrippa, at incredible charge and labour 
brought from mount Libanus certain curious piece; 
of timber, both tor length and ſize; but the war 
breaking out, interrupted the deſign. John, having 
occalion for the materials, had the trees cut out into 
lengths for his own proper ule, and then framed inty 
turrets for his ſecurity and defence againſt Eleazar, 
They were railed along the wall to the weſtward, 
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over — the great hall, as the only place capable ; th 
of ſuch a ſtructure, as there were ſo many ſtair- -þ of] 
caſes in the way. John flattered himſelf that this 'Y Pa 
Implous contrivance would have laid his enemies at 9 co 
his feet; but Providence diſappointed him, by 5 im 
bringing the Romans. in upon him betore he could 5 wh 
pertect the work. = gat 

When Titus had collected part of his forces, and 99 his 
ordered the remainder to meet him at Jeruſalem, le It 
went to Cæſarea, where he had with him, belides * ac 
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the three legions which had formerly made ſuch 
havock in Judea under his father, the twelfth le. 
gion allo. They were animated by a defire of te. 
venge tor the diſaſtrous encounter they had under 
Ceitius. He ordered the fitth legion to meet him by 
Way of F.mmaus, and the tenth by Jericho; while 
he himſelf marched with the reſt, in conjunction "a 
with a body of royal auxiliaries, larger than here- ing: 
totore, and a great number of Syrians. The detach- V 
ments that were ſent by Veſpaſian, under Mucianus, 4 Inter 
into Italy, out of the four legions, he made good preſe 
out of 2000 choice men of the Alexandrian army | 
that he brought along with him, and 3oco men that 
tollowed him trom the Euphrates: His belt triend 
and counlellor was Tiberius Alexander, former— 
ly governor of Egypt, but now appointed to com- 
mand the army, being the firit man that elpouled 
the intereſt of Veipatian in the infancy of his go. 
vernment, entered into a league with him, and 
ſtood firm to it, in deſpite of all the hazards of un- 1 

certain fortune, He poſſeffed, in a word, every 1 va 
qualification, natural and acquired, for martial un- ee 
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Titus marches to Jeruſulem. The Jews make a de fe. 
rate ſally as he takes à view of the city. Titus u 
miraculouſly preſerved. His valour and conducl. 


"PHE following was the order in which Titus , 
marched with his army into the country of It 
enemy. The auxiliarics led the way. After them as. 
came the pioncers, to prepare the roads, and mark 
out the camp. Thele were followed by the oince's, 
baggage, and a ſufficient guard. Then came 11 
himſelt, with a ſelect body of men, and his enil2i 
bearers about him; a body of horte following t 
at the head of the engineer of war. After tem e 
Roman eagle, with the enſigns of the legions ab 
it, and trumpets before them; the body of the am” 
marching rank and file, {ix in front, and the co 
mon ſervants, every one following the legion het. 
longed to, with the baggage before them. The met. 
cenaries and their guards brought up the rear. 

In this order Titus advanced, according to the 


4. 


* 


method of the Roman diſcipline, by the way of > 
maria up to Gophna, a place that his father had io” 
merly taken, in which, there being a garrilon, an the north 
paſſed that night, and proſecuted his march ** 4 fair pr. 
morning to a place the ſews call“ The \ alle) - '* thereto 
Thorns,” near the village of Gabath Saul, e Projpect. 
The Valley of Saul,” where he encamptd, 309 mtlhpor, 
thirty furlongs diitant from Jeruſalem. Ings off, 
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At this place Titus put himſelf at the head of ſix 
hundred choſen horſe, and led them toward Jeruſa- 
lem. to take a view ot the city, and learn what he 
could of the ſtate and diſpoſition of the Jews. Being 
well aſſured that the people were delirous of Peace, 
weary of their oppreſſors, and therefore wanted no- 
thing but ſtrength and opportunity tor a revolt, he 
apprehended that, upon fight of him and his army, 
they might be inclined to bring matters to an ac- 
commodation, rather than proceed to extremities. 


Wich this idea he marched towards the city; and, 
while he went torward in the ready road to the walls, 
nobody appeared upon the battlements. . But, upon 
croſſing over towards the turret called ! ſephinos, 
there ſallied out a vaſt number of Jews from the 
gate over againſt the ſepulchre ot lelena, in the 
quarter they call the Womens Tower, that broke 
through the main body of the Romans, and cutting 
off the communication between the two divided 
parties, they could not relieve one another. 1 hus 
confuſed, the Jews ſingled out Titus, with a very 
mall number of his people about him, in a place 
where there was no going forward tor the encloſures, 
gardens, and ditches betwixt him aad the wall; and 
his retreat was intercepted, on the other hand, by a 
itrong body of the enemy, who had got betwixt him 
and his own people. The guards, not knowing the 
danger their general was in, ſuppoting him to be 
yet ſate, and in the croud, thought they had nothing 
to do but to follow on. Jitus, thereiore, hnding, in 
this extremity, that he had nothing but his Iword 
and his courage to truſt to, called out to his tetlow - 
{oldiers to follow him, and, at the tame tine, ruſhed 
into the midit of the enemy, to force his way 
through to the reſt of his men. 


We may hence learn how far Divine Providence 
interpoles in the events of war, and in the perional 
preſervation of princes. For Titus, who came not 
out to fight, but to make diſcoveries, had not pro- 
vided himſelf with armour either tor his head or 
body; and yet not one dart or arrow, out of the 
howers that were launched at him, touched him, 
but were carried off from the mark, as it they had 
been deſigned to mils it. 


Titus, in the mean time, cleared his paſſage on both 
fides word in hand, overbearing all betore him, and 
trampling his enemies under his horle's feet. This 
dauntlets refolution of the Roman general drew the 
ran of the whole party upon him with fury and cla- 
mour, inſomuch, that they cried out one to ano- 
ther to fall upon him, as the only check to their ſuc- 
ceſſes. But which way foever Titus turned the Jews 
ied betore him; yet, at the ſame time, others preſſed 
aum flank and rear; whilſt his guards bravely ſup— 
ported him. They tound, at laſt, there was no means 
coming off, but by one ſeaſonable, reſolute charge 
quite through the enemy. T he galianc effort was 

One of the companions ot Titus was lain; 
aloiher overthrown from his horie, and carried off; 
wine I 1tus, with the remainder ot this noble few, got 
Pack to his camp, without fo much as one wound. 
{ he Jews were elated by this temporary advantage, 
ind looked upon it as an earneſt of future fuccels ; 
out they were totally deceived in their expectation. 
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Titus pitches his camp. Domeſlic factions are united 
wer, The Jeros ſally cut upon the Ro- 
ans, aud drive them ſrom their camp. The Ro- 
"12S are alarmed at miſſing their general. Titus 
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0 the coming up of a legion, that night from 

Emmaus, to join Titus, he marched away, early 
t morning, to Scopos, a place ſeven furlongs to 
ne north Va] rd from the city. It ſtands low, and in 
* 1417 prolpect both of the town and temple, and 
5 therefore very properly called Scopos, or The 
+ rolpect, le ordered two legions to encamp upon 
ad ot; and the fifth legion to withdraw three fur- 


O F 


gs off, where they might entrench without any 


THE 
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danger from the enemy, being much wearied with a 
tedious night's march. Thete legions had no looner 
proceeded to the execution of their orders, than the 
tenth legion came up trom Jericho, a place lately 
taken and garriloned by Veſpaſian. This Jaſt was 
appointed to encamp fx turlongs to the caſt of Je- 
ruſalem, and the Mount ot Olives, winch 1s over 
againſt the city, and the valley of Cedron betwixt 
them. 
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The factions continued to vent their fury upon 
each other as the bittereſt adveriarics, till the dread 
of a foreign war, and a common enemy, produced a gans arc 
reconciliation. Upon the very light ot the Roman compelled 
camp, the three parties began to think of concord, aste by 
reaſoned with themſelves upon the equity and necel- „e“ 
lity of a compoſition, and thus expollulated in their 
preſent ſituation: ** What will be the end of this, 
it we ſuffer ourlelves to be turrounded with forts 
and troops, and remain pent up within walls, the 
tame ſpectators of a war, to the advantage ot our 
enemies, and our own dettructions? We are only 
valiant againit ourſelves, in ſhedding; the blood of 
cach other, to make way tor the Romans to a con- 
quelt without blood,” 


The ſac- 


Upon this they gathered into parties; and that 
inſtant betaking themſelves to their arms, made a The Jews 
turious excurſion acrols the valley upon the tenth hy out 
legion, with horrid clamours and outcries, as they Ronan 
Were entrenching their camp. 


This lally greatly alarmed the Romans; and their 
ſurprige was much increated trom an opinion they 
had entertained, both that the Jews durit not offer it, 
and that their diviſions had rendered them incapable 
ot ſuch an agreement. The loldiers being at work 
without their arms, the Jews tell upon them un- 
awarcs, ſo that every mai quitted his tation. Some 
ran away; others fled to their arms, but were cut 
oft before they could make utc of them. Fluthed 
with this ſuccels, the Jews came flowing in {till more 
and more; and though they were not, in truth, very 
numerous, their good fortune made them appear 10 
both tothe Romans aud themlelves, 


Though the Romans, of all nations upon the face 
ot the earth, are molt expert in the art and diicipline 
of war, and diſcharge their military duties with ſin— 
gular grace and alertneſs, they were {truck with 
ſuch aſtoniſhment ar this lurprize, that they turned 
their backs, while the Jews followed them upon the 
purtuit., As the numbers of the Jews increaſed . 
through their {allying out of the city, ſo did the TRE 
confuſion of the Romans through the alarm, till, ariven from 
in the end, they were forced to abandon their camp; their camp, 
and the whole legion had been entirely cut off, it 
Litus had not come at the preciſe moment to their 
ſuccour, and, betwixt reproaches for their cowardice 
on the one hand, and exemplary bravery on the 
other, put a ſtop to their flight. The general took 
this opportunity of joining the fugitives with a 
party of choice men of his own, and charging the Skirmiſhes 


Jews in flank, killed leveral of them upon the ſpot, pate 
wounded more, and drove the whole body down Romans. 


into a valley in the greateſt diſorder. Upon their 
paſting the valley they made a ſtand, and maintained 
a hight with the Romans acrols it till mid-day. In 
the afternoon Titus reinterced the legion with the 
troops he had brought to ſuccour it, and poſting 
Parties up and down, to ſecure the Romans from ſal- 
lies, he ordered the remainder of his forces up the 
mountain to tortity their camp. 


The Jews, that were within diſtance of obſerving 
this motion trom the walls, took it for a direct flight; 
and, as the centinel gave them to underſtand as 
much by ſhaking a garment in the air, as a ſignal 
concerted among themlelves, they ruſhed out, upon 
this intimation, with fuch outrageous fury, that they 2 

1e 


reſembled an herd of ferocious animals, rather than ane 1 
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a number of men. Their violence was fo impetu- beaten back 


ous, that not ſo much as one man of the contrary Y the Jews, 
Qarty could ſuſtain the ſhock ; OY 
party could ſuſtain the ſhock ; and they were all Ws. 
driven, as it it had been by a blow from an engine, mountains 
lome one way, ſome another, flying up the moun- 

tains for retuge. 
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In the midſt of the acclivity, Titus made a ſtand 


with a few of his generous reſolute friends, who, from 
the veneration in which they held the dignified cha- 
racter of their general, beſought him not to expole 
his own life any longer _ the lives of a deſpe- 
rate rabble of Jews, whole condition was ſuch, that 
death was the beſt thing that could befall them, but 
rather conſult his own quality and ſafety. They re- 
minded him, that he was not there in the circum- 
ſtances of a ſoldier only, but in the character of the 
ſovereign of the univerſe, in whole prelervation the 
{tate of things upon this habitable earth ablolutely 
depended. 


Titus paid not the leaſt attention to their exhor- 


tations, but ſtood upon his guard againſt all oppo- 
ſition, and encountered all aſſaults, maiming ſome, 
laying others that preſſed upon him, and torcing 
ſome again down the mountain into the valley. The 
vigour and reſolution of the prince kept them in 
{ome degree of awe, though not tufficient to trighten 
them into the city again; ſo that opening to the 
right and left, they attacked his people on cach hand, 
while Titus, by galling them in the flank, gave ſome 
obſtruction to the purſuit. 


When the Romans, who were fortify ing their camp 
upon the hill, oblerved the havock that was made of 
their companions below, it {truck them with ſuch 
horror and amazement, that the whole legion dil- 
perſed, taking it for granted that the Romans were 
not able to ſtand betore the Jews, and that Titus 
himlclt had quitted the field, or (as they thought) 
his loldiers would never have torlaken him. In the 
midſt of this diſtraction, an alarm was given to the 
whole legion, by ſome who had ſcen Titus ſtruggling 
for his life in the midlt of his enemies, calling upon 
them to haſten away to the reſcue of their general. 
The reproachot having abandoned their commander 
enraged them to ſuch a degree, that, without regard 
to conſcquences, they tell with all their might upon 


THE 


The Jew: the Jews, and drove them before them down the 
makearun- brow of the mountain. 
ring ficht. while, diſputed every toot of ground they loſt, till 
the Romans, through the advantage ot the higher 
ſtation, forced them all down into the valley. Titus 
ER upon the Jews as they retired, and lent the 


Ihe Jews, however, for a 


e210n back again to furtity their camp, ſtay ing with 


thule who were with him betore to keep the enemy 
at a diſtance. 
which becomes an impartial hiſtorian, that this was 
the lecond time that 'Fitus ſaved this legion in the 
lame day, which alforded the loldiers full liberty to 
foruty and lettle their camp. 


It may be atlirmed, with that truth 
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The revival of ſedition a the feat of the peſſover. 


Jobu overcomes F.!eazar. The three fattions arere- 
duced to two. Titus moves lowards Jert:ſalem. 
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FOREIGN hoſtilities ceaſing for a time, internal 
A ſedition {edition was revived. The Palchal feaſt, or the 
feaſt of unleavened bread, being now at hand, Elca- 
zar, and his party, cauſed the temple gate to be let 
open for a tree entrance to all people that came up | 
John made ule ot this religious pre- 
text as a cloak tor his treacherous deſigns, and armed 
the moit inconſiderable of his own party (of whom 
the greater part were not puritied) with weapons 
concealed under their garments, with inſtructions 
A tumult immediately 
aroſe both within and without; and the uproar was 
looked upon as a general delign upon the whole 
multitude, by all thoſe who were not in the plot. 
Bur FEleazar and the zealors were perſuaded that the 
malice ot this exploit was principally levelled at 


to worſhip. 


how they were to proceed. 


them. 
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from private enmity; and to call a man a zeal 
a ſufficient pretence for taking away his life B 
amidſt theſe barbaritics towards the innocent het 
granted a truce to the guilty, and connived at thei 
elcape out of the caverns, where they had abſconded. 
2 party now ſcized upon the inner temple, and. 
* 


y reſolutely oppoſing Simon, reduced the faction 
to two. 


Ot waz 


Titus, forming a delign of decamp ing from Sco. 
pos, and advancing nearer Jeruſalem, in order to 
his removal, poſted a competent number of his beſt 


ways levelled betwixt that and Jeruſalem. Upon 
this they demoliſhed all the hedges and walls which 
the inhabitants had made about their gardens and 
groves, cut down all the truit-trees that lay betwer:, 
them and the wall of the city, filled up all the 
chaſms, and plained the rocky precipices with iron 
inſtruments. The whole ſpacc was by this means 
levelled from Scopos, or The Proſpect, to Herog'; 
ſepulchre, which adjoined to the pool, called Tir 
Serpent's Pool, 


HA. 


The Romans are deluded by the Fetus. Titus ſuſpetts 
the pretence. Titus reproaches his men, and deliver; 
them up to the martial law. The ſoldiers intercods 
for their comrades, and obtain their pardon. Th: 


ſiege of Feruſalem. 


"PHE Jews at this time concerted a plot to delude 
the Romans. 


called The Womens Tower, on a pretence that they 
were ejected by thole who were tor peace, and durit 
not venture any tarther tor fear of the Romans, but 
there they kept themſclves cloſe, and as much out 
ot light as poſſible; There was, at the ſame time, 
another party upon the walls, that cried aloud tor 
peace, and an alliance with the Romans, imploring 


aſſuring them that they would open the gates. 10 
grace the impolture, they counterteited a ſquabble 
among themlelves; tome pretending to preis out to 
the Romans, and others caſting itones at them to 
hinder them, and ſtill perſiſting, in appearance, ci 
ther by fair means or toul, to make their way, At- 
ter ſeveral feigned attempts and repulles, they went 
their way, affecting the utmoit chagrin at their dil. 
appointment. 


The ſtratagem lured the common ſoldiers, wh0 
looked upon the tower as in their poſſeſſion altea, 
and preſled moſt eagerly to be in action, as if ther 
had been nothing wanting but the ceremony 
opening the gates to make them matters oft. 
Titus had too much penetration and diſcernment tt“ 
place confidence in this pretext for invitation, hav: 
ing made them an offer by Joſephus, but the day v* 
fore of what they now affected to defire, when te) 
peremptorily rejected the propolal. He thereto? 
commanced his toldiers in general to tand to the 
arms, and maintain their polts: but in the mes 
time, ſome, that were employed in the trenches, Cs. 
took themſelves to their weapons, and ran towere? 
the gates. T hole, who pretended to have been ects) 
let them paſs without any interruption; but a5 1068 
as they had reached the rowers on each {ide of + 
gate, the Jews followed them cloſe upon the tc, 
hemmed them in within reach of ſtones, darts, 4, 


The guards drew oft trom the gates, others 


leaped down trom the battlements without ſtriking 
a blow, and crept into the temple vaults to hide 
themſelves. The common people, that betook them- 
lelves to the altar, were miterably deſtroyed ; fome 
ot them cruſhed and trampled to death in the croud; 
Others lay weltering in their blood, up and down, as 
{pectacles of horror and deſpair. Many were flain 


with vigour, and killed and wounded great fuß, 


bers, being to pent up by thoſe that preiled vie 


their backs, that there was no getting clear ot © 
wall, Beſides, through thame and coniulton ont 
one hand, and the fear ot puniſhment on the ot, 
they were hardened into a reſolution of proſccut us 
hat they had begun. At length, atter a 10086 
pute, and with equal loſs on both ſides, the Ko: 


— 5 49 cnc 
mans forced their way through the body ot © 


| Jews, who yet purſued them, in their retreat 4 
4 * 


. The moſt reſolute of the ed. 
tious went out of the town a little beyond the place 


them, at the lame time, to come over to them, and 


gs b - hem. 
other miſſile weapons, from their engines, plicd tue 
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troops, to prevent and encounter inroads, and ave | 
it in charge to another detachment, to lee all the 
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or VI. W 0 F 
lances, and ſuch like weapons, as far as the lepul- 
chre of Helena, and not without contempruous 5 
proaches for their tooliſh credulity; I'his they dis 

by waving their bucklers over their heads, and 44 
ulting all the way with ſhouts of joy and triumph. 


The Roman ſoldiers, in conſequence of this delu- 

Gon, were upbraided by their officers, and reproved 

* by Titus himſelf, who, with a degree of relentment 
and indignation, thus addrefied them: 


« How comes it (lays he) that the Jews, who have 
nothing but their deſpair tor their directors, ſhould 
« yet manage their affairs with 0 much-conlidera- 
tion, ſtratagem, and ſuccets? The queſtion is an- 
« (wered in one word: They live in obedience to 
« their luperiors, and in good will and unton one 
« with another: Whereas the Romans, chat have 
& been hitherto ſo tamous for their excellent order 
and dilcipline, and conlequently tor their good 
fortune, are now fallen oft, and deſtroyed by the 
* hcad-itrong intemperances of their own tolly, in 
making war without officers; and, which 1s worlt 
ot all, Ctar himlelt to be a ſpectator of this, 
„ What a scandal will this be to the very rules and 
orders of arms! Or what will my tather lay, when 
* he ſhall come to hear ot it? A general that, in 
the whole courle of a long and nulitary lite, ne— 
ver met with any thing like it betore. Now, tuch 
* 15 the ſeverity ot martial law, that it makes it ca- 
* pital tor any man to depart trom the ftrict rule of 
* dilcipline, even in a tmall matter; but in this 
cate the whole army are delerters. And be it 
known to you all, that, according to the itrictnels 
ot the Roman diſcipline, victory itielt is a candal 


- 


when it is gained without order tor lighting.“ 


From the manner in which Jitus delivered theſe 
words, it was evident to the Officers, that he detcr- 
mined to put the martial law into execution ; lo that 
the whole body of oftenders gave themielves up ior 
loit, being conſcious they deterved the jullice they 
teared. The other legions, however, applied to the 
general with petitions in behalt of their untortunate 
ticllow-foldicrs, imploring his pardon tor the tailings 
ot a raſh tew tor the lake oft a great number that 
tod firm, upon aſſurance that they would atone, by 
their tuture ſervices, for their pait taults. 1itus, 
upon reliection, calling to mind, that however re- 
quitite leverity might be towards individuals who 
were delinquents, the lame rcalon did not hold good 
with retpect to numbers, complied with the peti— 
ton of the interceſſors, and forgave what was palt, 
upon condition ot their behaving in a more prudent, 
as well as obedient, manner in tuture;z and thence- 
torward meditated means of avenging himſelf upon 
ihe Jews tor their treachery. 


When the ſpace between the Romans and the 
walls had been levelled, which was done in jour 
gas, he ordered the choice part of his army to ad— 
Vance towards the ramparts betwixt north and well; 
10 to0t drawn up in ſeven battalions, and the horte 
three iquadrons, with archers betwixt them. This 
ng a ſorce ſufficient to prevent or repel all lalltes, 
Was, Of Comle, a lecurity for the baggage and train 
tereunto belonging. Titus himicli encamped at 
tne Uttance of two furlongs from the city, over 
aint tne tower called Plephinos, upon that angle 
0! the wall where it winds off trom the north to the 
Vetward. He entrenched another part of his army 
wards the tower of Hippicos, about two turlongs 
om the city; While the tenth legion continued in 
tor mer ſituation upon the mount of Olives, 


Ke. 


ion cf Jeruſalem. Three famous towers. A 
nc. conflagration. Structure of the temple. Its 
lis aud appurtenances. The fort of Antonia par- 
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PHE ciry ot Jeruſalem was fortified with three 
e Walls on thoſe parts which were not encom- 
pe Iich impatlable vallics, where there was but 
Nd. 30. 
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one. It was built upon two hills oppoſite to each nn 
other, and a deep valley betwixt them covered with o which 
houſes. Ot thele hills, that which contains the up- the K 
per city is much higher, and in length more eee, 
lo that, trom the ſtrength ot its ſituation, King David 
formerly called it“ The Citadel: but it is now 

called by us The Upper Market- Place.“ 


The lower town is ſcated upon another hill, that 
bears the name of Acra, with a {teep declivity round 
about it. There was tormerly another hill over 
againſt this, but lower than Acra, and formerly 
parted from the other by a broad valley; but the 
princes of the Almonw&an race cauled 1t to be tilled 
up, being deſirous of joining, the city to the tem- 
ple, which by that means overlooked and com- 
manded all the rett. Ihe name of the atorctaid val- 
ey, that divides the upper town trom the lower, 1s 
Tyropmwon : it itretches as tar as the fountain of S1- 
loam, that affords an excellent water, and in great 
abundance. 


The foun- 
tain of S1- 
loam. 


The oldelt of the three walls was almoſt impreg— 
nable, by realon of the depth or the valley below, 
and the overhanging, ot the rock trom above, upon 
which it was erected. Beſides the natural advan- 
tage of the ſituation, David, Solomon, and leveral 
other princes, contributed to the further ſtrengthen— 
ing it by all the means oi art, induſtry, and expence. 
This wall began on the north, at the rower of Hip- 
picos, and extended 2s tar2s aplacecalled the Xiitus, 
ending at the wellern porch of the temple. It paſſed 
on the other ſide, reckoning trom the fame place by 
Bethto to the Iflenc gate, and to the ſouthward by 
the tountain of Siloam, where it itrikes off to the 
eall ward, towards the pool ot Solomon, and thence 
by Ophlas to the cait poche of the temple. 


The three 
walls. 


The ſecond wall begins at Genath, a gate belong- 
ing to the former wall, and to runs on upon the 
north fide of the city to the ijort of Antonia. 


The third wall began at the rower of Hippicos, 
and ran northward to that of Plephinos, over againlt 
the ſepulchre of Helena, queen of Adiabena, and 
mother of king Izates, pafling along by the royal 
caverns, from the tower at the corner, towards that 
which they call the Monumentot the Fuller, whence 
It came up to the old wall in the vale ot Cedron. 
1 tis wall was the work of Agrippa, tor the ſecurity 
of that part of the town he had built, which betore 
was naked and delencelets. The city, by this time, 
became ſo populous, that its ſpace was too Cir- 
cumicribed tor the inhabitants, ſo that, by degrees, 
they crept out into a Kind of ſuburbs; and on the 
north fide of the temple, next the hill, their build- 
ing increaled extremely. 


Ihere was another hill that fronted Antonia, with 
ditches cut out of a prodigious depth betwixt them, 
lo that there was no coming at the foundation of 
Antonia to underinine it; belide that the linking 
of the trench added lo much to the height of the 
tower. They gave the fourth hill the name of Be- 
zeth, or Bethelda, being an enlargement only of the 
tormer, When this place came to be inhabited, the 
people carneſtly delired to have it fortified ; and 
Agrippa, the father of the king of the ſame name, 
moudciled his delign, and ran up this wall about it 
that we have deicribed. But it occurring to him 
that Claudius Cartar might take ſome offence and 
jcalouly at the poinp and oftentation of to magni- 
hcent a work, Agrippa went no farther than laying 
the foundation, and 1o dropped the project; where- 
as, it he had purſucd it, Jeruſalem might never 
have been taken. 


The ſtones of this wall were twenty cubits in 
length, and ten in breadth, and ſo hard and firm, 
that they were proof againſt either mining or bat- 
tery. Ihe wall was allo ten cubits thick, and would 
have been high in proportion, if they had perſiſted 
in the work. The Jews, indeed, carried it up after- 
wards to twenty cubits, with battlements of two 
cubirs at the top, and parapets of three, which, in 


all, make twenty-five cubits. The wall was fortified 


with 123 o twenty cubits ſquare, as ſubſtantial as 
5 incl, 
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— itſelf, and not inferior, for ſtrength and beauty, to As theſe towers were on the ſouth-ſide of the 
„ the ſtones and workmanſhip of the temple. wall, the king had thereunto adjoined a palace, e 
1 magnificent beyond deſcription. It cer v 
i "hel its above the ir TRY | b. Was encloled 
Theſe towers were raiſed twenty cubits a with a wall thirty cubits high, and adornec d. 
1115 wall, with winding ſtair-caſes leading up to them, || turrets, of the beſt workmanſhip, planted — yr 
1 1, convenient apartments at the wr and ciſterns tor at an equal diſtance one from the other, with ele _ 
1 rain water. Upon the third wall there were ninety apartments, and ſpacious halls for public woos cy 
ys towers of the ſame form, and at the equal diſtance '| ments, There was an incredible collection dt - | 
. of two hundred cubits one from another. The choiceft marble, tor variety of colours, that could | 
125 ſhe cir. middle wall had only fourteen towers, and the old || yogi bly be purchaſed. The roots were wonderful 
8 cumference wall ſixty. The compals of the whole city was both tor the length of the beams, and the ſplendour b 
Fi 1} ot the city. thirty-three furlongs. of their, ornaments. The number of apartients £ 
j i} The third wall was an exquiſite piece of work- bows = y 3 and oo be e amply turnihed with i 
48 manſhip from one end to the other; but yet not The CVET could tend to EIEgANce or convenience. - 
el! comparable to the tower called Pſephinos. It j Jin were 1 galleries in abundance | 
"> ſtood upon the angle of the wall, north-weſt of the || icading in 4 ind of circle from one to another, and 4 
þ city, upon that quarter where Titus had encamped. || 1 cach of them a row of pillars. The courts, that Þ 
a7 „ I" s : lay to the open air, had the ag ble ld of Vi 
Being leventy cubits high, it afforded, on a clear y Pe 42 a the agrecabie proſpect ot di- 
day, a proſpe& of Arabia, the ſea, and uttermoſt 54) abc Neg | many aur lerics of plants, long and f 
1 confines of the Hebrews. It was, in figure, an octa- . 9 oy MY le OT  ciſterns, tountains, Pipes, (3 
1 gon; and over againſt it was the tower of Hippicos: — aha gures 1 wng torth water, with flights k 
" and hard by it were two other towers, erected by He- B rame ie Ss 1ering about it tor retreſhmenr. 8 
. rod on the old wall, which, for magnitude, beauty, ut, indec 8 bo is impoſſible to give a compleat de- 
=. and ſtrength, were looked upon as maſter-pieces. ay oy 0 1} 18 lumptuous palace: belides, it is fi 
„ For, beſides other inſtances of the magnanimity and 5 ya ** remembrance the devaſtation that Ol 
U, magnificence of this king towards the city of Je- 2 em yo n incendiarics nm 
wer: |. ruſalem, he cauſed thele to be erected in loextraor- . enn was not the work on 
. dinary a manner, to gratify a particular inclination, „e — * a _ = creants, = we have = 
1 dedicating them to the memory of three perſons, tor on 1! 9 wht , 2 fr Ie oy ing out of the!c ha 
. whom he poſſeſſed the greateſt eſteem, his brother, _— ts, who nog, rom the fort ot Antonia, 19 
16 his friend, and his wife; the two former having ſig- an | 1en ＋ av the fire into the palace, let the tu 
nalized themſelves by dying gloriouſly in the field roofs of the three towers in a blaze. Ja. 
"1:46 of battle, and the other being lain at his own in- The temple, as before obſerved, was built upon a ».-., be 
ſtance in a fit of jealouſy. very hard rock, which was lo iteep, that, at firſt. — 
Three u- The tower of Hippicos, ſo named from one of —— Lee 1 — = the * In 
mourtowe's his friends, had tour angles, five and twenty cubits ice hen ing 8010 23 1 ies po e e hig 
Herod, in breadth, and thirty in height, and the whole body — led ch S Dol 2 — ume COME, be ſal 
Hippicos, of it ſolid. Above this was a platform of ſtone ac- 1 = * n 8 = eaſtward T _ 
| Phalactus, curately joined, and a receptacle for rain water of it | . e 5 N 3 8 tee 
| mne. twenty cubits depth. On this terrace were two ee N. ko 1605 3 * = the 
T ſtones of five and twenty cubits each, divided into || He . 1 175 OTTLICAUON 3 So e 34; on led 
eveal partmenrsz and over l aer || Caring wp el. time to te, te banks WY) 1 
«iy two battlements of two cubits in height, and pa- e e 4 , Wis GOWN, lam 
Lid rapets of three cubits all round, amounting, in the — — re. ane ook h 10 — 15 1 
whole, to the height ot eighty-hve cubits. qo en 5 — at length, tor the tounda e 
Herod called the ſecond tower Phaſael, from the The defion ſ ded f 1 i cub 
name of his brother. Its breadth and height were * — OO mm ed ſo much beyondexpectation, beh 
forty cubits. It was ſolid within from top to bor- || © tag, encompal ed the hill ** three walls, we ot. 
| tom. Above this was a porch ten cubits high, || PF% 2 . . 3 ove 
. ſupported with arches, and embelliſhed with divers er an * 2 00% Bs N ee 6 and 
| curiolitics. -Over the middle of this porch was an- 3 0 N n ny world, - f lide 
other, with elegant baths and apartments belonging 8 hangs _ ol IBN, re ehen 5 mid 
to it, ſuitable to the magniticence of the royal toun- N t 1 = CO = 3 Ai , 
> 2 
3 0 _ tha aha 9 * anc Tort ter was erected upon a foundation of three hundred The 
| 85 1 height of the tower falling little e e A eee L who 
| ſhort of ninety cubits. It had, at a diſtance, ſome || Ct Vb 3 Pur 1 Argon Ae NY > the ery 
MM reſemblance of the watch-tower of Pharos, the 133 tes Miu + 10 * N 3 Thor ie 3 
. famous land-mark to thoſe that ſailed towards i E wetter BL which 3 
15 Alexandria; but much larger; and at this time the — jd * wag Sorry Cs e mY 
5s reſidence of Simon, that oppreſſive tyrant. 11 2 + 4, ng þ RT 1 
in : and perleverance can effect aſtoniſhing things, e, 
1 The third tower was Mariamne, ſo called from 3 : L bike mg= two. 
[© the name of his queen. It was twenty cubirs ſquare, 16 s mne e Nee wonderfu Hos A 0 cubit 
4 and 55 cubits high. It muit be allowed, that the be 8 2 r . ee Tre al of B 
3 ſtructure, apartments, and furniture of the other N . Ni Nek. 4-00 £3 wor "al of lame 
1 two towers were pompous and elegant; but they ouble, upheld by pillars of white * _— [carle 
| were as much beneath the curioſity, beauty, and were. ** ang _ ran OS fo hat mixt. 
ornament ot this, as this fell ſhort of the ſtrength wy * de 3 el 1 J 5 the {pectator. ton, 
of the other two, being properly adapted to the They were all thiery TINT” ad {ix turionss IE Cf 
ener of the TRI ES. : the whole compals of them, including the tower 0: the 5 
Though theſe towers were very high, they ap- Antonia. Theieentirecourts, that were expoledi0*): a0. a, 
peared more ſo from the ve on which they were || air, were laid with ſtones of all forts: but the ec "Rea 
raiſed : for the old wall they ſtood upon was itlelf || court was lined on each fide with ſtone balluftfadt emble 
erected upon a very high piece of ground, and thole || of three cubits high, delicately wrought, and M18" Sn; 
"437 turrets were advanced upon the top of a hill that was || poliſhed. In this paſſage were ſeveral pillars, © Thi 
yet thirty cubits higher than the ancient wall. Nor || poled in regular form and order, with moral PE tae he 
"= were they lets admirable for the materials they were || cepts inſcribed upon them in Latin and Greek, © 6 We by 
compoled of than the ſtructure. The ſtones were || politively forbidding ſtrangers to enter 109 Jas tf 
| neither common, or of a weight to be removed with holy place; for the ſecond court was called the 120. 'OIty « 
hands: they were of white marble, cut out into tuary, and was aſcended by fourteen ſteps above": Part, o 
planks, twenty cubits in length, ten in breadth, firſt. The figure of it was four-ſquare, With a Wee 240 be 
and five in depth, and put together with ſuch art, peculiar to itſelf, which, though torty cubits v | dleſtic 
that there were no joints to be ſeen; ſo that every || out, was but twenty-five within, the place bela incent 
diſtinct tower looked like one entire piece. covered with iteps that led to aſcend 1t. 1 W out of 
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Book VI. 


A N oer 

ing built upon an advanced ground, with ſteps to 
1. N the inſide was ſo obſcured by the hill, 
that it could not be diſcerned. At the top ot theſe 
fourtcen ſteps there was a plain level of three hun- 
dred cubits up to the wall, and from thence hve 
{teps more to the gates of the temple. There were 
allo tour from the north, as many trom the ſouth, 


and two from the ealt, 


The women had an oratory, or place of worſhip, 
by themielves, with a partition wall to it, and two 
gates, one to the louth, and the other to the north, 
which were the two only paſſages of entrance tor the 
women; nor were they permitted to pals their own. 
This place was tree indifferently to women, inhabi— 
tants as well as ſtrangers, that came hither on pur- 
poles of devotion. Phe welt ſide was a dead wall, 
without any door at all. Betwixt the atorelaid gates, 
and over againlt the wall, near the trealury, there 
were galleries, with ſtately pillars to lupport them, 
lingle, and, excepting their magnitude, not inferior 
to thule ot the lower court. 


Some of the gates were plated over with gold and 
Glver, polts, tronts and all: but there Was one with- 
out the temple of Corinthian braſs, which was 
much the richer metal of the three. There were 
double doors to every gate, each thirty cubits high, 
and filteen broad. They were wider within, and 
had drawing rooms on each hand, of thirty cubits 
lquare, after the manner of turrets, upwards oft, 
twenty cubits high, each of them borne up with pil- 
ſars of twelve cubits in thickneſs, the other gates 
being of the ſame dimenſions in proportion. As to 
the Corinthian portal, on the eaſt- ſide of the temple, 
where the women entered, it was certainly the largelt 
and mo{t magnificent of them all, being fifty cubits 
high, and the gold and filver plates upon ait more 
lablkantial than thoſe that Alexander, the father of 
Tiberius, laid upon the other nine. There were hit - 
teen eps which led from the wall of the court of 
the women to the greater gate, whereas thole that 
led thither from the other gates were five ſteps 
ſhorter. 


The holy temple itſelf, called emphatically the 
ſanctuary, was placed in the middle, with twelve 
{icps to alcend it. The height of it was an hundred 
cubits, and the breadth as many in the front; but 
behind it wanted forty of that number. "The height 
o the frſt gate was ſeventy cubits, and twenty-Hve 
over; but it had no doors, being an emblem viſible 
and open to the whole world. The front and out- 
lides were gilt; nor was there any thing in the 
middle of the temple that had not a brilliant luſtre. 


The inner part was divided into two partitions. 
The firit of them in ſight was open to the top, 
which was ninety cubits in height, forty in length, 
and twenty in breadth. There were lavers and 
branches of vines over head, and large cluiters of 
grapes that hung pendant, between five and {1x feet 
Jeep, all of gold. The other partition of the tem- 
ple, being ceiled above, appeared the lower of the 
two. The doors allo of it were of gold, fifty-five 
cubits in height, and ſixteen in breadeh, with a piece 
of Babylonian tapeſtry hanging betore them of the 
{ame dimenſions, interwoven with blue, purple, and 
carlet, in a molt curious manner. Nor was this 
mixture of colours without a myſtical interpreta- 
won, as it alluded to the four elements, either by 
the colours themſelves, or the matter of which they 
were compoled ; the {carlet repreſenting the fire, 
the ülk the earth that produced it, the azure the 
r, and the purple the ſea from whence it comes. 
do that this veil, or hanging, was, in miniature, an 
emblem of the univerſe. 


| This entrance led to the lower part of the temple; 
tie height and length of it was ſixty cubits, and 
tne breadth twenty. This length of ſixty cubits 
Was then ſubdivided into two unequal parts, one of 
orty cubits, and the other of twenty. The former 
part, ot torty cubits, had in it the three wonders that 


dad been celebrated over the whole world; the can- 


dleſtick, the table of ſhew-bread, and the altar of 
incenle, The candleſtick had ſeven branches all 
out of the ſame ſtem, with ſeven lights, reprelenting 


— 
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the ſeven planets. The twelve loaves of ſhew-bread, 
upon the table, pointed at the twelve ſigns of the z0- 
diack, and the courle of the year. By the thirteen 
ſorts of pertumes in the cenſer upon the altar of in- 
cenſe, with which the lea repleniſhed it, we are 
given to underitand, that the Almighty Creator is 
lovereign of the univerle, and that all things are 
formed for his honour and ſervice. 


The inner part of the temple being only twenty 
cubits in height, was allo divided by a veil from the 
other: nor was any man permitted to enter, or ſo 
much as look into it. It was called the Sanctuary, 
or Holy of Holies. Upon the ſides of this lower 
temple there were ſeveral apartments leading from 
one to another, with three ſtories over head, and pal- 
lages into them out of the great portal. Ihe upper 
part, being narrower than the other, could not have 
the convenience of the ſame order of chambers ; 
but it was forty cubits higher, though the lels ſplen- 
did of the two. Thus we collect that the whole 
height, including the ſixty cubits from the floor, 
amounted to an hundred cubits. 


The curioſity and beauty of the outſide of the 
temple was charming to a degree, being taced every 
where with ſubſtantial golden plates, that ſparkled 
like the beams of the ſun, and dazzled the eye of the 
beholder. Where there was no gilding, the parts 
were lo delicately white, that it appeared, at a dit- 
tance, to travellers, like a marble mountain, or pil- 
lar of ſnow. The root was covered with ſharp— 
pointed ſpikes, to prevent any pollution by birds ſit- 
ting upon it. Some of the ſtones of this building 
were lorty-five cubits in length, five in height, and 
{1x in breadth. 


The altar before the temple was fifteen cubits 
high, and torty ſquare, with tour angles to it, reſem- 
bling horns. The paſſage to the altar was by an in- 
lenſible acclhvity. It was formed without any iron 
tool. There was a partition raiſed of ſtonc-work, 
curiouſly wrought, and of one cubit in height, en- 
cloſing r or the ſanctuary and the altar, 
and ſeparating the people from the prieſts. No un- 
clean perſons, either male or female, were luſtered in 
the temple, or even in the city: nor were men al- 
lowed to enter the inner temple without being firſt 
purified, and even then allo they were not to mix 
with the pricſts. 


Thoſe of the ſacerdotal race, that were hindered 
by any detect from the exercie of their function 
took their places with thoſe that had none, and had 
their allowance in common with the reſt, but under 
the diſtinction of a lay habit: for no man is allowed 
to wear the veſtments of a prieſt, but he that ac- 
tually exccutcs the othce. 

The prieſts that miniſtered in the temple, and at 
the altar, were to be men exemplary in their lives and 
converſation, and without either ſcandal or blemiſh. 
'T heir cloathing was to be fine linen, and they were 
to be abſtemious and temperate in their eating and 
drinking, out of reverence to their holy fu n&tion. The 
high-prictt went up, with the other prieſts, to the 
altar every ſeventh day, upon the firſt day of every 
month, and upon all public anniverſary feſtivals 
when he officiated in a veil girt about him, an 
hanging down over part of his thighs, with a linen 
veil under it, that reached down to the ground. On 
both theſe he wore a large violet coloured garment 
iringed at the bottom, and golden bells and pome- 
granates interchangeably faſtened to it; the bells 
repreſenting the thunder, and the other the lighten- 
ing. His pectoral, or girdle, that tied the garment 
to the breaſt, was embroidered with five rows of 
variegated colours, as gold, purple, ſcarlet, linen, 


and violet, which were the colours alto ot the veils 
of the temple. 


The like embroidery was upon the ephod; but it 
had more gold in it, its form reſembling that of a 
breaſt piece. It was bound together with two gol- 
den buckles, and ſet with the largeſt and richeſt far- 
donyx ſtones that could beprocured, with thenames 
of the twelve tribes of Iſrael inſcribed upon them. 
There were allo four rows of emeralds hanging down 
in the order of three and three in a row; that is to 


lay, 
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The altar. 


No unclean 
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e fix thouland men, under the command of twenty 


}+ fon 011 
temple, 


N 8 


ſay, a ſardonyx, a topaz, and an emerald; a car- 
buncle, a jaſper, and a lapphirez an agate, ame- 
thylt, and a lynx; an onyx, a beryl, and a chrylo- 
lite; with the lame names upon them relpectively as 
before. He had upon his head a ſilken tiara, with a 
crown over it of a violet colour, and another crown 
over that of gold, with the {acred name of the Deity 
engraven upon it. 


O F 


The high-prieſt's ordinary habit was not fo rich 
and magnihcent; the grand veſtments were only 
put on for the annual lolemnity, and when he en- 
tered into the holy of holies, which day was [trictly 
obſerved as a religious falt. 


The fort of Antonia was built in an angle betwixt 
the two gallerics of the firit temple, looking welt 
and north. It was raiſed upon a rock of fifty cu- 
bits in height, inacceſſibly ſtecp on all hands, and, in 
fine, the greatelt of Herod's works, both ior magni- 
ficence and contrivance. Ihe rock was faced with 
thin ſcales of marble from the bottom to the top, 
both for ornament and ſecurity, as it was lo {hippery 
there was no poſſibility of aſcending or deſcending 
it. This tower was encloſed with a wall only of 
three cubits high; and within that compals ſtood 
the tort of Antonia, of forty cubits, with the ſtate, 
iplendor, and conveniencics of a court, containing 
apartments and oſſices for all purpoles, with ſpacious 
halls and places of parade for the ule and ſervice of 
a camp: io that, in point of accommodation, it 
might be deemed a city rather than a fort; and, in 
point of magnificence, it vied even with a palace. It 
bore, upon the whole, the reſemblance of a tower; 
and was encompaſſed with tour other towers atequal 
diſtances from each other, and one tromevery corner. 
Three of them were fifty cubits in height; but the 
fourth, that looked to the ſouthward and eaſtward, 
was ſeventy, and from thence had a view ot the 
whole temple. From the place where. the galleries 
Joined them were, upon the right and letr, paſſages 
tor the ſoldiers to go down to the temple. For when 
the Romans were matters of Jcerulalem, there were 
guards polted {till at that quarter to prevent fed1- 
tions upon their public feſtivals and meetings. The 
temple commanded the city, as Fort Antoma com- 
manded the temple. This place had a guard upon 
it; and Herod's palace was as good as a fort to the 
upper town. The hill Bethelda was cut ol! from 
Antonia, and joined to part of the new town, and 
was the only place that hindered the ſight of the 
temple on the north ſide. Let this then ſuffice tor 
a deſcription of, the city of ferulalem and its ap- 
purtenanccs. 


. 


Simmcu's party greatly increa/od. John is peſſeſſed of the 
temple. The fatiions are as violent as ever, though 
ihe Romans are at the very gates of the city. Titus 
takes a ſurvcy, in oraer do mare an aſſault. Nicauor 
being baſely wounded, Titus meditates revenge. Or- 

ders three attacks. The factions fall heavy on the 

Komen engineers. Tilus ſupports them. The Ro- 

mans beaten back to their camp. 

drians recover the honour of the day. 
the Jetos into the city. 


Titus forces 


8 i II party of the ſeditious Jews, under Simon, 
amounted to ten thouland men, beſides Idume- 
ans, which were five thouſand more, comprizing in 
the whole ititecn thouſand. Ihe ten thouland Jews 
had fifty commanders, ot whom Simon was chief. 
The other ive thouland, under twenty officers, were 
the molt daring of the whole faction. The princi- 
Pais were James, the ſon of Soſias, and Simon, the 
lon ot Catnlas. 


John was now in poſteſtion of the remple, with 


Principal otticers, There came into him allo two 
thouland tour hundred of the zealots, who enliſted 
thenieives under Eleazar, whom they had former— 
ly terved, and Simon, the lon ot Arinus. 


_ 
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In this oppoſition of the two parties the people 
were common robbers, and thole who were — | 
ably ditpoled were plundered by both factions. Si. 5... 
mon was now maſter of the upper town, and 8 hes 
great wall as far as Cedron, and as much of the 10 ton, | 
wall as bent from Siloam to the eaſt, and reach d n kieifelf | 
down to the palace of Monobazus, who was kin 1 
of the Adiabenians, a people beyond the Euphrate — 
He was poſſeſſed allo ot the hill of Acra, the 55 t 
ot the lower town, as far as the palace of queen He. 
lena, the mother oft Monobazus. But John, in he n 
mean time, held the temple, and the places — U 
unto adjoining. As for Ophlas, the vale of Cedron. tl 
and what lay between him and Simon, it was all . 
conſumed to aſhes, and could only ſerve as a ſpot in 
tor action. | th 
Though the Romans were at this time drawn vn 
at the very gates or Jerutalem, internal ſedition did | 
not ceale. I he enemy prefling upon them, brought 4 8 tri 


them ſometimes to a degree of reflection and mode. 
ration; but, upon the leait ſuſpenſion of aſſault they _— 
relapſed into tactions — themſelves, and con- zus. 
tended together upon former pretenſions. They wy 
tended to the advantage of the Romans, as they 
treated each other with more malignity than they 
were treated by the common enemy, and were in 0 
wretched a ſtate that they had no new calamity to 
fear. They were reduced to harder extremities, in- 
deed, beſore the city was totally deſtroyed: bur the 
Romans atchieved a much greater exploit than the 
taking of the city; for, if the {edition deſtroyed the 
city, the Romans deſtroyed that very ſedition, which 
was a far greater work than the bare demolition of 
the walls: ſo that, in fact, the Jews. themſelves 
brought this ruin on their own heads; and the Ro- 
mans were only the execurioners of Divine juſtice 
upon them tor their wickedneſs. 


While affairs were in this poſture in the city, Ti T 
tus, with a ſelect party of horte, took the whole tour 
ol the walls, to find out upon what quarter it lay i» - 
molt expoled to an attack. It was totally inaccel- 
lible, hc oblerved, by the way of the vallies; and on 
the other ſide, the firſt vale was fo firm as to repel 
the force of battery. After ſome pauſe, he pitched 
upon that part of the line towards the ſepulchre ot 
John, the high-prieſt, as the moſt- convenient place 
tor an aſſault, the firtt wall being lower there, and 
likewiſe cut off trom the tecond wall; for they had 
neglected the tortitying it, the new city being but 
thin of inhabitants. Here allo was an ealy paſſage 
to the third wall, and jo to the upper town; and, 
with the help ot tort Antonia, they might take the 
very temple itſelf. 


«. 


While Titus was weighing theſe matters in his 
mind, one of his particular friends, by name Ni-; 
canor, was wounded in his left ſhoulder by an ar- 
row from the wall, as he was endeavouring, together 
with Jolephus, to periuade the Jews to pacific mea. 
lures. Titus was fo tranſported at this inſtance ot 
ingratitude towards thole that endeavoured to per- 
luade them to what tended to their own preſerva- 
tion, that he immediately determined on a molt vi- ©” 
gorous proſecution of the ſiege. He allo, at the 
lame time, gave his ſoldiers leave to pillage, and ſet 
the ſuburbs on fire, ordering them to make ul? 01 
the rubbiſh and ruins for works and platforms. Ile 
divided his army into three bodies, aſſigning to each 
diviſion their employ ments and ſtations. He diſpoſed 
of his archers and flingers in the midil of the banks 
that were then raiſing, with engines to cail javelins, 
darts, and ſtones betore them. This ſerved for tw9 
purpoſes, either to repel the enemies ſallies, or to 
hold them in play upon the walls. The trees were 
all cut down, che ſuburbs laid naked in an inſtant, 
and the timber employed in raiſing the banks. he 
whole army, in fine, were bulily engaged in tet 
mores, nor were the Jews idle at ſo important 4 
Crilis, 


— 
= 


Thoſe of the citizens of Jeruſalem, who had beef 
formerly expoſed to robberies and murders, ſindins 
the faction to wholly taken up in their own defence, 

egan to flatter themſelves with fome proſpect . 
caſe, in the very hope that the Romans themes, 
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if they obtained the victory, would be avenged on 


— 


Titus, in this confuſion, difpatched, with all ex- 


thoſe who had been the authors of their miſerics. pedition, a party of horſe and archers upon the guard 2 
"8 FR Ads al ah of the engines, to Keep off the hre, and, by holding y ws, 
| John's party made a relolute detence again: he the Jews in play upon the walls, leave the engineers 
aſlailants; but he himlelt durit not ihr out W at liberty to do execution. But all this battering 
non e- temple, tor fear ot Simon. Simon, being polted next made little or no impreflion. One ram, of the (itth 
„ e the enemy, was never out of action, ile planted legion, indeed, ſhook the corner of a tower, but 
ee all along the wall the engines he had formerly taken ||. Ge any damage to the wall iticlt ; for the tower 
, trom Ceitius, and out oi the tort oft Antonia. But 


being much higher than the wail, 1t tell withour 
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they Were Of little advantage to the PLOPIC, ON WUgn dray ing any part of the wall after it. 


4 want ot underitanding the right ute and manage- 
ment of them, as all the {kill they had was derived 
from the iniormation ot a delerter. They phed 
them, however, lo as to gall the enemy from the 
ramparts with arrows and itones, ſally ing out allo 
in {mall parties, and entering into ikirmilhes with 
the Romans, who, on the other lide, covered their 
workmen with hurdles. 


The Jews having, tor a ſhort time, intermitted 
their ſallies, the Komans imputed it either to tear 
or weartnels, and ſo became indolent and inatten— 
tive, as in a ſlate of ſecurity. But when the Jews 
obicrved this from the town, and that they were 
[cattered and out oi order, they made a furious ſally The Ro- 
from the tower of Hippicos, ſet fire to their works, Mane re | 
and, in the heat of this luccels, forced the aſſaflants repulſcd 10 
back to their very camp. The alarm ſpread imme- their camp, 
ciately throughout the whole army, and the Ro- 
mans, far and near, drew preœſently together, tor the 
rehiet of their companions. The grand conflict was 
about the engines, how to burn them on the one 
lide, and fave them on the other. The air was rent 
with outcrics from both parties, and many brave . 
men fell in the encounter; but the Jews were much about the 
the bolder and more adventurous. The fire at nes. 
length ſeized the engines, and they had certainly 
been deitroyed, with all that bclonocd to them, 
trom the notice given them by the watchmen placed = __ Fro Seen Tupported Dy : 3 u Fad 

ane 9 a e Fic Mi, eh, || {Mexangrian troops, who performed wonders upon 

upon the walls, who had inſtructions to obſerve the |! the occaſion. and had a great ſhare in the hond. 
playing thele engines, and when any of them was , „the . RV . 
diſc harged, to exc laim, in the mother tongue, © The | 8 
ſtone comes.” 1 tus gave every man time tolecure 
himielt. The Romans, alter this, diſcolodtec the 
ſtones, that they might not be difcoverct in then 
courle, and, by means of that invention, fometime: 
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The Roman leg ions had engines of wonderful con- 
trivance to repel the efforts ot the enemy, and el- 
pccially the tenth, not only tor the caſting of large 
tioncs, but throwing them more torcibly, and to a 
greater diſtancce. Fvery None calt by theſe engines 
N as of a talent weight, and did execution not only 
at hand, but at the top oi the walls and ramparts, 
though at the diſtance of a furlonp, and where it 
tell it carried a whole file betore it. The Jews were | 
ſeveral ways apprized of thele tones: Het, as they | 
were white, and eaiily diſcerned in their pattlage ; ſe— | 
condly, by the noiſe they made in the air; and, thirdly, 

| 
[ 
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his was the ſtate of things, till the general him- 
elt, with a tcle& body of horie, attacked the « nemy, 
Ilew.twolve men with his own hand, and drove tho 


; reli betore him into the city. 
flew teveral Jews at one blow. Butall was not fufhicient 


ots exploit was the 


| | | Javing, of the engines. It happeang in this encoun- 
, Tit to divert them trom oppoſing the progrets or the |} ter that a Jew was taken alive. Titus Ordered hi. 
1 | w } tl 5 3k * * 'C, rech him 
e enemy in raiſingtheir banks; for they pertilted, nicht to be cruciticd betore the wall, to try how tar luch 
7 form 4 and day, in doing all that was poſſible to be donc, by an exemplary terror night work upon the rett. But 
$ att 10 he policy And courage, to obltruct then DTOCCCULNLS. || Alte! the Tews Were i tired, John, «1 Principal Olli. CT 
' , - || Of the Idumians, as be was tallcins with: lie 
As ſcon as the Romans had complcatec their | ee F 5 1 — 8 ä ns with a folder 
. - : [4 GCL OTC IC Walls. was! v An arrow . Z 
n * KS, they mtaſured the diſtance iron the bunk to | | the heart | So” 1 "ou ; 3 N arrowethrough 
) l IC p M Aral ( frre: 6171 p 
K Inc wall by the Icad and line, tor it could not be 15 e $4 3 wh ) Line Brent riet Ot all 
| D . T » ! 1 « (3 1 al "IT? s 0 ” » . 
dene otherwite, as there was no aphroachin® it on bl 5 EPS „ being a man eminent for his valour 
6 | aww ao apart ny: 2 88 ' ©. 11 and wildom. 
4 eunt Of the arrows and darts that were ſhowered | 
1 Goten from above. When they found the enoines |} 
0uUld teach the walls, Litus ordered them to be h 
Ut * 0 CACTl [ C | " 1 k } | 101 16 16 'S 11 A P. VIII 
5 brought up, and piaced at proper diftances, but [| bs 
0 LWAarer the objects, that they might have more liberty 3 
b elan, Hereupon they tet three batteries to work Ihe Reaens are alarmed by the fall of a tower in the 
, WM AZ wn + 1OVEr) - \ 4* TY K 2 * 8. 1 * — 44 a» 4 " 
at a tME upon 2 leveral ee che N all. f He | mgiut. J he fetos are greatly ennoyed ſrom the totoers. 
tetriole note of the engines was heard throughot . ad 1 | 
| Ge 1 a: ae; Babe e 40 E W ebe 7 hey behave with preat mtrepidity, and make ſeveral 
his Ine city; the citizens exclaimed with horror at it, 3 
II- X:c12 ; 
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and the factions trembled with apprehenſions. The leid. ſallies; but the Reman diſciptine provail; ag aint 


ar- bete C. Vie embers of this ſedition, finding che miclves | Veir lemerity. Attachment of Simon's men to their 

her XGA ONE COMMON danger, deemed it expeddi- leader. Extraordinary fortitude of Longiuus 
ea- toom m one cominon detence. | hey Cre nos || 7 5 8 
8 61 that, as they went on, they were turthering | g *HERT. happened the next night a dreadful tu- 
ber- dcſign oi the enemy ; and that, it they could | mult in the Koman camp. "Titus had given 
Va- co tO a final accommodation, it was indilpen- orders tor the raiſing three towers, of liſty cuͤbits 
vi- necetiary, at prelent, to join unanimouſly {| upon three feveral ramparts, ſo 13 to have the com: 

the a unit tile Romans. | 1nand 91 the town wall. In the dead of the night TR BE 
ct mon, upon this, diſpatched a meſienger to | 155 boy FORE 2 ers le down to the ground with fo larmed by 
e ol ne who had ſhut themſelves up in the temple, |; IEG ul 2 note, that the furprize alarmed the whole ½ _—— 
ch Wit commiſion to tell them, that ſo many ot |] asf N dh, the enemy was coming to 
1 Um as were diſpoſed to come out, and advance to || 5 - 8 2 all ran to their arms, which oc- 

. dae wall, had irec liberty ſo to do. John, however, || LO Os 4 great tumult and diſturbance amongſt 

wa raced no confidence in the good faith of the ne hin . „ TRITg the Jews might have a 

"_ ge, but lett his party to their own treedom. | 12nd Unt: various, maced, were their conjectures; 

[WO * | till, in the end, they became jealous of each other 

to he factions coaleſced immediately upon this | and every one demanded of his neighbour the 

vere okture, and laying aſide, particular quarrels, | © Watchword” with great carneſtneſs, and with 

ant, warcned up to the walls in a full body. When || the fame formality and ſtrictneis as if 1 J e 

The „ned polted theinſelves for their purpoſe, they had inyaded their camp. They lay under the 4 : 

heit their hires and torches upon the Roman en- ſternation of this panic till Titus was intorme | of 

_ „„ prefling ruriouſly upon thoſe who had the the whole matter, and made the try 912 


2 md. th of it public 
ion or them, with darts and other weapons || by proclamation. This, with ſome : 


„out intermiſſion. Nay, in the heat of their | an end to the commotion. aifficulty, pur 

i anch reſolution, the Jews leaped down deſpe- The Jews ſtood firm againſt all difficulties 5 

el) Irom the walls in troops upon the very en- thole of the towers, which could not be 1 The J-vs 
> WW Off their covers, and broke in upon the || nor avoided. From thence they were galled b all are annoyed 
Drds that ere to defend them. | kinds of engines, arche 5 Hrs, ; 


No. 30 rs, EXC. While they had no sc 
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5Q remedy 


Wers. 
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remedy againſt them; for it was impoſſible for them 
to carry up the platform to the height of thele 
turrets: they were allo too ſtrong and heavy to be 
overturned; nor could they be burned, as they were 
plated with iron. The Jews had, therefore, only to 
retire out of reach of the darts, arrows, and ſtones, 
without endeavouring to oppoſe the force of the 
battering rams, which, through the ſhock of re- 
peated itrokes, at length prevailed. 


4.34 


The Romans had one formidable engine, which 


the Jews called Nicon, or the conqueror, and it was 
this that made the firſt breach. "The beſieged were, 
by this time, ſo ſpent with watching and fighting, 
(having been upon duty all night,) thar, betwixt 
diſpoſition and ill advice, they came to an agree- 
ment among themſelves to quit the firſt wall, hav- 
ing two others yet to trult to, 


| Upon this they retired, and the Romans mounted 
The Je the breach that the Nicon had made, and after th 
retire from {NE breach that the N icon had made, and after that 
the tirſt 2 the gates to the whole army, the Jews being 
wall, and , All withdrawn to the ſecond wail. Thus did the 
get poſſeſ. Romans get poſſeſſion of the firſt wall on the hit- 
hon of it, teenth day of the ſiege, which was the ſeventh day 
of the month Artemeſius, when they demoliſhed 
great part of it, as they did of the northern parts of 
the city, which Celtius had ravaged betore. 


Titus, being now removed to a place they call 
the Camp ot the Aſſyrians, poſſeſſed himielt of all 
betwixt that and the valley of Cedron, ſomething 
more than a bow-ſhot from the ſecond wall, reſolv- 
ing from thence to begin his attack, and accord- 
ingly immediately entered upon it. The Jews 

{ted themſelves upon the wall, and made a gal- 

ant reſiſtance. John, and his party, engaged in the 
fortreſs of Antonia, and at the north tide of the 
temple, from the ſepulchre of Alexander. Simon, 
and his party, maintained the paſſage from the mo- 
nument of John, the high-prieſt, to the gate, by 
which water is conveyed to the tower of Hippicos. 
The Jews made leveral deſperate ſallies, and 
fought clotely with the Romans a conliderable 
Factor time; but the dilcipline of the latter overcame the 
the Rowan INEXPETIENCE and temerity of the tormer, who were 
difciphne, therefore repulſed with great lols; only upon the 
walls they had the better of them. The Romans had 
both fortune and conduct on their ſide; but the 
Jews ſupported themſelves by a kind of deſpairing 
terocity, and a hardinels againſt fatigue and danger. 
It is farther to be conſidered, that the Jews 
fought tor lite and faiety, the Romans for victory 
and honour; and they were neither of them to be 
tired out; for approaches, aſſaults, ſallies, and com- 
bats of every kind, were their daily exerciſes. They 
hegan with the dawn of the day, and ſo continued 
till night parted them, when both ſides were kept 
waking; the one from tear of their walls, the other 
trom tear of their camp; all night in arms, and the 

next morning, by day-light, ready tor a battle. 


Make bold 
Allies. 


The Jews valued themſelves fo much upon con- 
t1rrepidity tempt of death and danger, that they made it a point 
oi heJews. Ot emulation, who ſhould dare moſt, as the only 
way to ingratiate themſelves with their 1uperiors. 
Such were the tear and reverence they had for Si- 
mon, that all and every man of his party would have 
died at his feet, it he had but ſaid the word; nay, 
would have been their own executioners. As to the 
Romans, they were ſo accuſtomed to victory, that 

wn, they (carcely knew what it was to be overcome; 1o 

mini. that they needed no other 1ncentive to behave gal- 

(ole. lantly than experience and ſucceſs. Beſides, war 
was familiar and habitual to them, by the continual 
exercile of arms in the ſervice of a glorious empire, 
which, with the preſence and aſſiltance of a martial 
prince, over and above all the reit, could not but in- 
{pire them with more than ordinary courage. What 
could be more infamous than cowardice under ſo 
gallant a leader? Or what more glorious, on the 
other hand, than the bounty and elteem of a leader 
jamed tor great and noble exploits ? Such ardour 
and ambition have tran{ported heroic ſpirits to ſoar 
ro daring attempts almolt beyond human power. 

There was, at this time, a ſtrong body of Tews 

drawn up before the walls, and they were come with. 
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in diſtance of exchanging weapons with the Ro. 


mans. While they were engaging, Longinus 
of the equeſtrian order, rode into the 


of them he ſtruck through the jaw with his lance 
and ran the other through the body with the ſame 
weapon, coming off to his party without a wound 
He gained renown by this action, and inſpired 
others with a generous emulation of following his 
example. D 


The Jews, at this time, were ſo intent, throug 
deſpair, of doing miſchief, that they were WT 
of what they ſuffered, and tet death itſelf at defiance 
if they had but one lite in exchange for another. 
But Titus, on the other hand, had regard to the 
lives of his men as well as the obtaining of victory. 
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) 5 one Heroic its 
, Jn midſt of the of 
enemy, and ſlew two of their braveſt officers. One g 


Na we 
nau, 


and juſtly looked upon an inconſiderate temerity as 


another kind ot deſperation. Nor would he deem 


any exploit truly valiant that was not directed by 
caution or prudence. 


. 


Caſtor, a bold, craſty, and treacherous Jew, impoſes cn 
the humanity of Titus. Mattes his eſcape through 
the very flames. Mercy miſappliea, bad policy, 


TITus having ordered one of his engines to be 


pointed againſt the middle of the tower, on the P. 


north- ſide of the city, it poured in ſuch ſhowers of Can 
arrows upon the beſieged, that they all quitted their tc i 
poſts ; but a certain cratty Jew, whoſe name was ** 


Caſtor, and ten others like himſelf, lay in ambuſh be- 
hind the battlements. Being alarmed by a violent 
ſhock, that cauſed the tower to totter under them, 
they aroſe, and Caſtor, in behalf of himſelf and the 
reſt, addreſſed Titus, in the poſture and language of 
an imploring ſupplicant, for mercy and banden The 
Roman general, trom a principle of moderation and 
candour, thinking that the ; repented of their 
rathneis and obſtinacy, ordered a flop both to the 
engine and che archers, and gave Caſtor to under- 
itand that he was diſpoſed to hear what he had to 
offer. The ſubtle Jew ſubmiſſively aſſured him 
that he deſired nothing ſo earneſtly as a treaty. Li- 
tus cord:ally aſſented, and told him, that, it his com- 
panions were of the lame mind, he was ready to 
grant them his pardon. Five of the ten diſſembled 
with their principal: the other five exclaimed, that, 
while they could die tree, they would never live 
laves. This occaſioning a ſuſpenſion of the attack, 
Cattor, in the interval, ſent privately to Simon, and 
informed him that he had now time to deliberate on 
future mealures, as he would delude the Roman ge- 
neral, under the pretext of adviſing thoie of his 
aſſociates, who remained inflexible, to come into 
terms of peace. 


The artful Jew performed his part with admirable | 


adroitneſs; {words were drawn by the contending, 
parties, blows given, and men apparently lain. I: 
tus, and thoſe about him, were amazed at the obſti- 
nacy and hardineſs of the Jews; nor could they re- 
train from compaſſionating their miſerable ſtate: 
but being upon the lower ground, they could not 
lee ſo dittinctly what was done above. W hile this 
paſſed, Caſtor, being wounded with an arrow anos 
the noſe, drew it out, and held it up to Titus, —_ 
appeal to him for juſtice. The noble Roman ” 
ſented the ſeeming injury to ſuch a degree, 2 we 
ordered Jolephus, who ſtood by him, to g to. Cantor, 
with affarance, in his name, of amity and mr gene” 
ter. Joſephus begged to decline the committion, 
and diſſuaded his friends from going upon lt, ep 
them, that the pretended ſubmiſſion Was founder - 
a fraudulent den. Eneas, however, One e Te 
deterters to the Romans, undertook to go upon tne 
invitation of Caſtor, who promiſed him 2 0 
tor the execution of his commifſſion. Allured ÞY 
theſe terms, Fneas haſted, and had no looner PU 
himſelf in a poſture to receive the Prezenty * 
Caitor dropt a huge ſtone down trom then 
which Eneas with difficulty avoided ; but der e 
a. ſoldier who ſtood near him. When Titus, 
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ANS 


this means, detected the deluſion, he was convinced 
of the danger of humanity milapplied, and, per- 
ſuaded that rigour was the belt detence againſt 227 
words and plaulible pretences to avenge * 
upon Caſtor and his companions, he ordered t c 
engines to be plied with greater violence than betore. 
T he treacherous accomplices finding the tower tot- 
ter, and ready to link under them, let it on fire, and 
made their eſcape into a vault through the very 
flames. From this latt exploit the Romans were as 
much aſtoniſhed at their reſolution, as they had 


| been incenled at their treachery, 


Titus made himſelf maſter of this part of the 
wall within five days atter taking the firſt; and 
now finding the way open to the ſecond wall, he 
drove out the Jews before him, and, with a thoutand 
choice men, entered the town, and paſſed through 
the cloth-market, and other avenues, up to the wall. 
It Titus had immediately demoliſhed the greater 
zart of this wall, as by the martial law he might 
Fave done, he would have obtained the victory at 
an eaſy rate. But conſidering the milcrable ſtate of 
the Tews, on the one hand, if they ſtood it out, and 
the lecurity of their retreat, on the other, it they 
were diſpoſed to fly, he once again relented, in con- 
& dence that they would be duly ſenſible of his cle- 
mency, nor treat again with treachery and ingrati- 
tude, the man to whom they owed the prelervation 
of their lives. 


8 


Extraordinary humanity of Titus. Malice and ca- 
lumny of the faction. The Jews overcome the No- 
mans in an encounter. Titus recovers the day. The 
Romans gain the ſecond wall, but are quickly reputjed. 
Famine a greater calamity to the Tews than the wwar. 


Titus carries the ſecond wall on the fourth day of 


aſſault. 


HE Roman general, having entered the town, 

would not permit his foldiers ſo much as to 
put to death one pritoner, or let fire to one houſe: 
nay, he was ſo candid to the very faction, that he 
ett them at liberty to contend the point in dilpute, 
provided they did not force or opprels the people. 
He promiled the inhabitants allo, at the ſame time, 
to maintain them in their lawtul poſſeſſions, and to 
reſtore to them what had been taken from them. 


Theſe propoſals. were generally acceptable; ſome 
deſiring the city might be ipared for their own lakes, 
others that the temple might be {pared tor the lake 
of the city. But this humanity and tendernels was 


* 3-1 1mputed, by the obdurate and relentlets faction, to 


puſillanimity in the general, whom they repreicntec| 
as having offered theſe conditions, becaule he was 
apprchenſive he could not periect his defign of re- 
ducing the city. They allo threatened thoſe with 
death who ſhould even throw out a hint of a ſur— 
render. 


The Romans were no ſooner got into the town, 
than the Jews annoyed them by divers means, ſuch 
as blocking up the narrow paſſes, galling them fron. 
the tops ot the houtes, and forcing the guards, by 
lallies from the walls, to quit their towers, and retire 
to the camp. Never was greater contuſion and out- 
cry than betwixt the foldiers within the town in 
the midit of their enemies, and thole without the 
town for fear of their companions within. "The 
Jews, being more numerous, and better acquainted 
with the bye ways and ſceret paſſes, than the Ro- 
mens, had the advantage ot them in their en- 
counter; and the breaches not being wide enough 


to march out many a breaſt, they were ſo hampered 


in the crowd, that they would have been cut to 
Pieces, it Titus had not come to their relief. By 


* : 


P0109 a body of archers at the end of every ſtreer, 


and taking place himſelf where there was moſt dan- 
Ser, with Domitius Sabinus for his lecond, (a man 


eminent tor his valour,) they held the Jews in play 
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with their darts and lances, till they brought off 


their men under cover ot that diverſion. Thus 
were the Romans, after gaining the ſecond wall, 
again repulicd. 


The reſolute part ot the citizens flattered them- 
ſelves into an opinion, upon their ſucceſs, that the 
Romans would never venture into the city again, 
and that if they kept within it themſelves, they 
ſhould not be any more conquered. But theie de- 
voted objects teem to have been judicially infatu- 
ated, or they would have conlidered, that the Ro- 
mans, whom they had lately worlted, bore no com- 
pariton, in point of numbers, to thoſe with whom 
they had to encounter; nor did they torelee the 
dreadtul tamine that approached. They had hitherto 
rioted on the public, and drank, as it were, the very 
blood of the city. Many excellent members of ſo— 
ciety tell into extreme neceflity, and not a few died 
even of tamine itſelft. But the loſs of men ot can- 
dour and moderation altorded joy to the factious, 
who only wiſhed ſuch to ſurvive as were tor carry- 
ing on the ruinous war with the Romans. The ſreſt 
they looked upon as an uſelets buithen, lo averle 
were they to their own rcal inſtercit, 


The Romans made another attempt to recover 
the wall which they had tailed in before, and tor 
three days, without intermitlion, phed the attaulr, 
attack upon attack, and were as valiandly repulted : 
but, on the fourth day, Tius gave fo furious a 
charge, that they could rehitt no longer, and by that 
means got poſſeſhon of the wall, demolithed the 
northern part of 1t, and immeodiately placed garrt- 
lons in all the towers to the louithwardl. 


LEE Ad 

Titus prepares for the proſecution of the war. Tries 
the effett of advice and argument with the Fews-: 
Deputes Joſephus lo reaſon ond remonſtrate wvith his 
countrymen on tre bleſſings of peace and miſeries of 
war, as deducible from the hijlory of their owon na- 
tron. [ts generous refignation for the good of his 
country, The Jews acce{ory to their own deſtruc- 
tion. 


* 


\ RESOLUTION was taken by Titus to relax 
the liege for a ſhort time, and afford the tac- 
tious an interval tor confideration, in order to try 
whether the demolition ot their ſecond wall would 
not render them more compliant, or whether they 
were not feartul of a laminc, as the booty they had 
obtained by rapine would not lon! ſuffice them. 
Upon a day of general muiter, he commanded his 
troops to be drawn up, and paid in fight of the 
enemy; the toot advancing, with their ſwords drawn, 
and the cavalry with their horſes elegantly capari- 
loned. No light could be ſo grateful to the Romans, 
or 10 tremendous to the Jews, who were aſſembled 
In multitudes upon the old wall on the north-ſide of 
the town. The houles were crouded, and the whole 
city covered with people, gazing at this pompous 
diſplay of the power and greatnels of the Romans. 
A conſternation ſeized the boldeſt of the Jews, and 
would probably have brought them over to the Ro- 
mans, had not a con!ciouineſs of their provoca- 
tions and aflronts worked them up to a deſpair of 
pardon. Aftured, therefore, that immediate death 
would follow ſurrender, they rather choſe to fall in 
the conteſt; but it ſeems to have been ſo ordered by 
the great ruling power, that the innocent ſhould fall 
with the guilty, and the city itlelf with the faction. 


When Titus had paſſed four days in muſtering 
and paying his army, without any act of hoſtility, 
but tound no di{polition in the Jews towards peace, 


the tortreſs of Antonia, near John's monument, in 
order to gain the upper town from that quarter, and 
make himlelt maſter of the temple from Antonia; 
for he knew that, without taking the fort, the city 
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: The fere 1: 
he divided his legions, and began to raiſe banks at be. 


436 


was not to be maintained. ea 
he raiſed banks, cach legion railing one. 


W 


At each of theſe parts 


A N 9 


J hoſe 


that worked at John's monument were annoyed, 
and, in lome degree, obſtructed by the Idumæans 
and Simon's party, who made occaſional ſallies upon 
them; while John's faction, and the multitude of 
zealots with them, did the laine to them that were 


betore the rower of Antonia. 


Thele Jews had the 


advantage of the Romans, not only as they ſtood 
upon higher ground, but, through conitant prac- 
tice, had attained a periect knowledge of the uſe 


of the engines. 


They had three hundred engines 


for darts, and forty tor ttones, by which means 
they greatly annoyed the Romans, and impedcd 
their deſign of railing the banks. 


Titus, however, aſſured that the city, whether 
ſaved or deſtroyed, would eventually fall into his 
hands, not only proſecuted the fiege with vigour, 
but tried again the effect of advice and periualtion 


ro 


bring the Jews over to reaſon and reflection. 


Being ſenſible that exhortation is ſometimes more 
prevalent than force, he counlelled them to fur— 
render the city, in a manner already taken, and 
thereby lave themlelves; and ſent Jolephus ro ad- 
drels them in their own language, imagining that 
they might yield to the arguments and remon- 
ſtrances of their countryman. 


Joſephus, purſuant to commiſſion from the noble 


and generous Roman, went round about the wall, 
and ſinding a place ſecure from weapons, and con- 
venient tor hearing, delivered himſelf in words to 
the tollowing purpart : 


ce 


FT xhortation cc 


ot Joſephus 
to the Jews, 


4 
ce 


I am now to beleech you, my dear friends, as 


you love your lives and liberties, your city, your 
temple and your country, let your tendernels ap- 
Dear upon this occaſion, and learn to be mercitul 
to yourſelves from your very enemies. The Ro- 


* mans, you lce, have lo great a veneration tor holy 
things, that they make conſcience of Jaying vio- 


cc 


* lent hands upon any thing that is ſacred, and 
without pretending to any part or intereſt in the 


„ communion; wheieas, initcad of detending the 
religion you were brought up in, you are engaged 
here in a direct conſpiracy to lupprets it. Do you 
© not tee that your itrength 1s all beaten down al- 
&* ready, your weaknels expoled, your walls de- 
„ fencclels, and that, in this condition, it is mo— 


ce 


rally impoſſible tor you to hold out any longer 


againſt lo formidable a power? Neither is it a 
e new thing (in cate of the worſt) for the Jews to 


© be {ubject to the Romans. 
caule when liberty is the queſtion, provided it 


Ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ce 


it is truly a glorious 


be early enough, and before that liberty is either 
torieitcd or loſt; but for people to talk of ſhaking 
off the yoke, atter they have once ſubmitted to 
It, and continued in that obedience till they be- 


came Naves by preſcription, is not the way to live 
free, but rather to die with infamy. It would be 
4 ſcandalous bondage 


indeed, to ſerve a matter 


* 


* that a man ot honour would be aſhamed to own ; 
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put it is another caſe to be ſubject to a people that 


have the whole world ar their feet. As where is 


that {por uu the univeric that has eſcaped the do- 


minion of the Romans, laving only where extreme 
heats or coids have rendered the places intole- 
rable and ulclels. Fortune is eitectually gone over 
to them; and th Great Dilpuler of Empires him- 
felt hath, in his providence, at preſent made italy 
the {cat of the univertal monarch. Belide thar, 
it is according to the tovereign law of nature 
that governs in beaits, as well as in men, to give 
way to the ſtronger, and ſubmit quietly to the 
(word, It was this that made your anceſtors, 
though, in power and politics, much your ſupe— 


riors, pay allegiance to the Romans; which they: 


would never have done, it they had not been 


thoroughly convinced that it was Gods's will to 


have it o. But to what cnd is it for you now to 
diſpute a point any longer that is the lame as loſt 
alrcady? For uf the walls were yet entire, and the 
liege rated, famine alone would do the work. It 
hus begun with the multitude, and the foldicrs 
turn will be next, and every day 1till worſe than 
the other: tor the calamity is inſuperable, and 
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there is no fence againſt hunger. 
you would do well to bethink yourſe! 
and to take whollome advice betore it be too lat 

The Romans are naturally a generous enemy, 
ready to forgive and forget all that is paſt — 
vided you do not carry on the affront to an un. 
pardonable extremity. "They are not a people 10 
lacrifice their intereſt to their revenge, and to 
charge themſclves with the incumbrance of a de- 
populated city, and a deſolated provi 


N lace, but ra- 
ther for receiving you with open arms into their 


tricndſhip. But it ever you come to be taken by 
ſtorm, you mult expect to be put to the word 
every man; thole eſpecially that, in defiance of 
the emperor's grace and mercy, ſhall continue 
obitinate to the laſt. As for your third wall, 


Whetefore 


ves in time, 


what have you to look for from it, but the fate. 


of the other two that are gone before? Or what 
It your works were ablolutely impregnable ? the 
very want of bread, as I have betore obſerved 
would do the office of the {word.” ; 


This exhortaticn had fo little effect upon the ob. 


ſtinate contumacious Jews, that they not only de- 
rided and reproached the ſpeaker, but diſcharged 
weapons at him trom the wall. Deſirous, however, 


10 


trom a principle of genuine patriotilin, it poſlible, 


avert their impending deſtruction, he proceeded 


thus to expatiate on many hiltorical facts, that he 
mighc territy, it he could not per ſuade. 
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Ah miſerable and ungrateful wretches, to for- 
get your beſt friends, and encounter the Romans 
with common weapons, as if the victories you 


have formerly obtained had been the effe&t of your * 


own wildom and virtue! Can you ay that the 


Great Creator of heaven and carth ever tailed of 


protecting the Jews when they were oppreijed ? 
Will you never be wiſer? Do but conlider 
whence you come, where you are, what you are 
doing, and how glorious a Protector it is that 
you provoke by theſe outrages. Do you not call 
to mind the divine exploits of your illuſtrious an- 
celiors, and the wonderful deliverances that God 
hath wrought tor them by the lacrecdinels ot this 
holy place? It gives me horror to think ot ex- 
poſing the hiſtory of God's miraculous ditpente— 
Lions to a people lo unworthy ot the bleſting; 
but yet, upon tins occation, I thall dilpentc with 
that icruple, to ſhew you that the war you are 
now engaged in, is not ſo much againit the 1K0- 
mans as againſt God himſelf. 


* Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt, carried away, 
with a mighty army, Sarah, the queen and mother 
of us all. You would have thought, perhaps, 
that Abraham, the huſband of Sarah, and dur 
common tather, having, at that time, the com- 
mand of three hundred and cightecn hieutenants, 
and troops innumerable under them, thould have 
attemmpted the righting of himicit by arms: but 
he choſe rather to lie quiet; and ofered up his 
prayers towards this holy place, which you have 
polluted, to implore God's afliitance. What 
came of it, but the King's ſending the queen 
back again untouched ro her huſband, the icαοντ 
night atter ſhe was taken away; the /2yPtan, in 
the mean while, contracting a veneration for ti 
place, which you have defiled with the blood ol 
your countrymen, till, in the end, Undiag hum 
felt haunted with frightful dreams and wins, 
he poſted back again to his own country ; dad 
firit ſcattered large donations of gold and hes 
among the people, in token of the reverence he 
had ior a nation lo much in God's 14vour, 

* What ſhall I ſay of our predeceſſors tranzpore- 
ing themſelves into Agypt, their four hundfed 
years bondage under a foreign tyranny, ang melt 
{UDMIELINS with patience and relignation do Gods 
good plcalure, even A A time when the were 
lirong enough to have redeemed themicives W 
force? It I thould tell you now how the Agyb- 
tians were infeſted with ferpents, and tainted wit 

all manner of dileales; how the 1ruits of the 


carth were blaſted, the Nile corrupted. and ten 
: 6« plagues 
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« plagues ſucceeded one another, it would be no 
« more than what every body knows: but thole Ol 
our anceſtors that God had deſigned to the prieſt- 
© hood, were conducted out late and lound, with - 
« gut either blood or danger, under the guard of a 
„ ſpecial Providence. 


« go when the Aſſy rians forced away from us the 
« holy ark, how did Paleſtine, Dagon, and the 
« whole nation fare that was concerned in the le!t- 
ure of it? their bowels became putrid, and their 
pain intolerable; intomuch that their bowels and 
blood came away together. What was the end 
ot ic, but the bringing of the ark back again 
to us with the loundot muſical inſtruments, and 
« with the ſame ſacrilegious hands that rook it away, 
© to expiate, in ſome degree, tor the wickednels * 
„This was the work ot God himlelt in tavour of 
& Our anceſtors, tor caſting themlelvesentirely upon 
« ſiis Providence and mercy, without having any 
e recourſe to common means. 


„What became of Sennacherib, king of Al- 
4 {yria, and that prodigious army of his, when he 
te ſat down betore this place with the whole ſtrength 
« Of Aſia at his command? Was he cut oft by the 
« arm of fleſh, or any human power? No. But 
« when the Hebrews were quictly at their prayers, 
the angel of God confounded in one night that 
© mighty army; and the Aﬀyrian found 155,000 of 
« his men dead upon the place next morning, and 
de the reſt flying in conſternation from the unarmegd 
] lebrevs that had no thoughts of purſuing them. 


* You know likewiſe that our people were ſeventy 
years captive in Babylon, without making any at- 
* tempt towards the recovery of their liberty, till 
* God put it in the heart of Cyrus to diſcharge 
them, and dijmiſs them to their own country, 
© where they began to offer ſacrifices again to God, 
as their only deliverer and preſerver. Lo be briet, 
* what great thing, did our foretathers ever bring to 
* pais, either with arms or without, but by God's 
* particular direction and aſſiſtance in the execu- 
tion of his orders? If they ſtayed at home, they 
Were victorious without fighting; it being God's 
* plcature that it ſhould be o: and when they 
* tought in confidence of their own ſtrength, they 
never lucceeded. For inſtance, when the king of 
** Babylon laid fieve to this city, our king Zede- 
* kiah gave him battle, contrary to the advice of 
* the prophet Jeremiah z what was the event, but 
the routing of his army, the taking of Zedekiah 
* pritoncer, and the deſtruction both of city and 
* temple betore his face? Do bur obſerve the dif- 
* 1erence now betwixt the moderation ot that prince 
* and people, and yours. The prophet told them 
: lanly, that they were fallen under's God's dis- 
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8 


8 


1 


9 


aturc tor their wickedneſs; and that, if they 
1d not deliver up the city, it ſhould be forced 
* trom them by aſſault ; yet tor all this foreboding, 
neither prince, or people, offered him any vio- 
8 lence, Jo lay nothing of what paſſes within 
„„ Your walls, (an iniquity, in truth, not to be ex- 
„ brelled,) 1 thall only take notice how barbarouſly 
x, ay lelt have been treated by you both in words 
a 2nd actions; and what is my crime, I beſeech you, 
A but the honelt liberty of telling you your taults, 
and adviſing you tor the belt ? 

It was much the ſame caſe too, when Antio- 
* chus, called Epiphanes, laid fiege to this city. 
© Our toretathers, having by many ways incurred 
God's high diſpleaſure, preſſed the enemy to a 
battle, without waiting for his Divine direction 
and aſſiſtance: the Jews were totally defeated, 
„ tne town taken and pillaged, and the ſanctuary, 
tor three years and ſix months, wholly abandoned. 
In tew words, what was it but the contumacy of 
., our own people that firſt irritated the Romans 
„ Wainſt the Jews ? Whence are we to date our 
„ Lavery but from our own ſeditious countrymen; 
1 when the two factions of Ariſtobulus and Hyr- 
„ anus, in an ambitious heat of competition, 
brought Pompey into the city, and made the Jews, 
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that were unworthy of liberty, ſlaves to the Ro- 
mans? When they had held it out three months, 
they ſurrendered the place, though in a much 
better condition to defend it than you are, and 
infinitcly ſhort of what you are to account Tor to 
the laws and religion of our country. We all 
know what was the end of Antigonus, the lon 
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of Ariſtobulus; in whoſe reign the Jews were 
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puniſhed with another judicial captivity tor the 
fins of the people. Did not Herod likewile be- 
ſieve Jerutalem with the aſſiſtance of Solius, a 
Roman gencral, and at the head of a Roman ar- 
my? After {ix months the town was reduced, 
and rifled by the enemy, as a jult judgment upon 
the party for their iniquities. 


* Enough has been ſaid to ſhew that this way of 
arms and fieges hath ever been fatal to our bre- 
thren; and that the end of ſuch a war would be 
certain ruin. Therefore it ſeems reaſonable to 
me, that thoſe, who are in poſſeſſion of this holy 
place, ſhould entirely ſubmit themſelves to the 
conduct of God's providence; who will never be 
wanting to them that ſerve him, and keep his 
But you lead lives in direct op- 
poſition to his holy will, leaving undone what 
you are commanded to do, and doing what you 
are forbidden. How much have you more to 
an{wer tor, than thote that you have ſcen taken 
off by a vindictive juſtice in the career of their 
wickednels ? As tor the lecret {ins of theft, fraud, 
treachery, and adultery, you look upon them as 
trifles. But you value yourlelves upon opprel- 
lion, murder, and other fins of the firſt magni - 
tude, that were hardly ever heard of. Nay, you 
have made the holy temple itlelt the ſcene of your 
wickednels; a place ſo lacred, that the Romans 
themſelves have a veneration for it, notwithitand- 
ing the inconſiſtencies of their religion: yet this 
place, that the very Romans have 1o great a re- 
verence tor, is polluted and blaſphemed by thoſe 
who have been trained up to the temple worſhip. 
With what face now can you pretend to expect af- 
ſiſtance trom a power that you have ſo daringly 
provoked ? But taking it tor granted that you are 
quit, humble, and righteous, and your hands as 
clean as our king's were when he ſtretched them 
out to implore ſuccour trom heaven againſt the 
Aſlyrian, and when the return of his prayer was, 
the next night, the utter ruin of the enemics army, 
if you will have it that the Romans behave them- 
lelves as the Aſſyrians did, you may expect that 
God will deal with them after the like manner. 
But this is quite the reverle; for the Aſſyrian 
compounded tor a ſum of money to ſave the city, 
and then broke his oath, and ſet fire to the tem- 
ple: whereas the Romans only demand a yearly 
tribute; and no more either than what had been 
paid them formerly time out of mind. Let this 
be made good to them, and the temple and city 
have nothing to fear: you ſhall enjoy your fa- 
milies, your liberties, and your eſtates, with the 
free exercile of your religion, and under the re- 
gulation of your own laws. You mult be tran- 
tic to imagine that God will treat tyrants and 
murderers, and men of moderation and juſtice, 
alike, eſpecially when puniſhment and vengeance 
are but the work of a moment to the Almighty. 


The Afſyrians, you ſee, were deſtroved the 
firtt night they came betore the town; and it it 
had been the will of God to ſet the one free, and 
to chaſtiſe the other, he would have poured down 
his wrath upon the Romans as he did upon the 
Aſſyrians; either when Pompey firſt forced Je- 
ruſalem, or Soſius after him; or when Vetpa- 
ſan harraſſed Galilee; or now, at laſt, upon the at. 
tack of Titus. But neither Pompey or Soſius 
met with any ſignal oppoſition from heaven; and 
they both ſucceeded in their enterprizes upon the 
place. As tor Veſpaſian, he advanced himiclft to 
the empire upon the credit of the war he made 
upon us. And what do you think of /almoit) a 
miracle, wrought in favour of Titus? Siloam, 


you know, and other fountains without the city, 
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The people 


ate for go- 


* the ſword. It | 
* have a wite of my own, a mother and a family, 
* (ot ſome credit tormerly) concerned in the com- 
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were drawn fo low before Titus came hither, that 
water was hardly to be got ior money; but ſince 


his arrival here, the ſprings are grown ſo quick 
* again, that there is ſuflicient for the Romans tor 


all manner ot purpoles ; and not only for them- 


* {elves and their cattle, but tor the gardens too. 
** The ſame thing happened at the time when the 
King of Babylon, betore-mentioned, marched up 
cc 

to 
city, and laid them both in aſhes. This prodigy 


erulalem with his army, took the town and 


was the forerunner ot that ruin and conflagration. 


* Not that I take the wickedneſs of thole days to 
© have been comparable to that of the preſent age; 
but it looks as if God had abandoned his own 
„ houle and people in favour of the enemy. Make 


it the cale now ot the maſter ot the houte, with a 
vicious and debauched tamily. If he be a virtu- 
ous man he will ſhiit his quarter, and never en— 


* dure to be under the root with that ſort of people. 
„ How can you imagine then that God will coun- 
„ tenance your abominations ? An all ſccing God, 


that ſearches your inmolt ſouls, and reads your 
thoughts in their very conception? But, alas! you 


* have no relerves, but make your very cnemies 


confidents of all you do. You live in a kind of 
competition who thall be moſt abominable, and 
value yourlelves upon an oſtentation ot wicked- 
nels.” 


* God is not inexorable to thoſe that confeſs their 
miſdoings, and truly repent z which is the courle 
that you mult take, if ever you hope for mercy, 


** Wherefore caſt away your arms; let your hearts 
bleed tor the judgments you have brought upon 
your country. 


Do but look well about you, and 
conſider the beauty ot the place, the glory ot the 
city, and the majeſty ot the temple, that you are 
now about to betray, with the ineſtimable maſs 
of trealure that is there depolited, in donations 
and oblations trom all quarters. Can any man 


have the heart to think of expoling thoſe magni- 
** ficent curioſities to fire and pillage ? or of ſeeing 
© thole excellencies deſtroyed, which, of all things 


under the ſun, are beſt worth preſerving? It 


vou were not harder, and more inſenſible, than 
* ſtones, this reflection would move you: or, it 


nothing elſe will work upon you, bethink your— 


** ſelves of your parents, your wives, your chil- 
* dren, and your families, that are at this inſtant 


upon the brink of periſhing, either by tamine or 
It will be laid perhaps, becauſe J 


mon hazard, that it is tor their ſakes, and my own 
intere{t, that I give this counſel; but if either the 
acrificing of their lives, or mine, or both, may 
conduce to your ſafety, 1 am ready to deliver up 
all, upon condition that you will be wiler and 


* honeſter after my death.” 


This recapitulation of hiſtorical events was heard 


by the factions with the ſame unfeeling diſregard as 


og wor fs the preceding exhortation ; bur the multitude were 
te Romans diſpoſed to deſert to the Romans. Accordingly 
Sly, 


The miſe- 


ſome of them fold what they had, and even their 
molt valuable effects, which they had trealured up, 
for a trifling conlideration, and {wallowed down 
pieces of gold, tor tear of being robbed in their 
way, by which they ſupplied themſelves with necel- 
{aries when they got over to the Romans. 
gave many of them tree liberty to go whitherloever 
they would, which was a great inducement to them 
to deſert, as they were thereby not only freed from 
the miſcries they endured in the city, but allo from 
ſlavery to the Romans. 
their tations, however, as carefully watched their 
exit as they did the entrance of the Romans, and 
death was the immediate conſequence of the leaſt 
ſhadow of a ſuſpicion. 


Titus 


John and Simon, with 


The rage of faction, and the pinch of famine, in- 


rics of the Creaſed daily. No man appeared publicly: the plun- 
| Jews daily derers ſearched private houſes, and, if they found any 


inc reale. 


corn, abuled the tenants for denying them what they 
had: if they found none, they abuſed them the 
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more, from a ſuppoſition that they had concealed 
it. The indication, whether they had any or not 
was taken from the bodily ſtate of thele miſcrable 
wretches. It they were in good cale, they tuppolcd 
they were in no want of food; if waſted, they went 
off without further ſearch. Nor did they think j: 
necellary to put ſuch to death, as they would ſoon 
die of themſelves with famine. Many, indeed, ſold 
what they had for one meaſure, that is, of wheat, it 
the richer fort ; but of barley, if the poorer. When 
they had 1o done, they ſhut themſelves up in the 
molt retired part of their houſes, and eat what they 
purchaled ; ſome without grinding, through extre. 
mity of want; and others making bread ot it, as ne. 
ceſſity or tear dictated to them. A table was ng 
where ſpread for a regular meal; bur they ſnatched 
the bread out of the fire halt baked, and devourcd 
it moſt greedily. 


A more ſhocking ſpectacle never preſented itſelt 
to human view, where the ſtronger had more than 
{ufficient, and the weaker were bemoaning abſolute 
want: {tarving being certainly of all deaths the moſt 
deplorable, as it takes away all ſenſe of ſhame, ten- 
derneſs, and reſpect. Wives tore the meat from the 


mouths of their huſbands ; children did the like bßʒ 
their parents; and, what was yet more barbarous, 
mothers by their intants, taking from them, as they u 


lay languiſhing in their arms, the very laſt ſupport 
ot life. Nor could this be done ſo privately but 
lome one was {till at hand to take away that from 
them which they had taken from others. Wherever 
they law a houlc ſhut up, they concluded there was 
tood within, and theretore broke open the door, ran 
in, and took the meat from them by force, as they 
were rapacioully devouring it. They had mercy tor 
neither age or ſex; but beat the old men whooficr- 
ed to defend what proviſion they had got; and 
dragged the wemen by the hair for endeavouring 
to conccal the leaſt trifle. Nor did ſucking infants 
elcape their fury, but were torn from the breali, 
and daſhed againſt the ground; ſo that children 
and grey hairs had the ſame quarter. But, it pol. 
ſible, they were more barbarouſly cruel to thole 
that prevented their coming, in, and had actually 
lwallowed down what they were going to leize up— 
on, as it they had been unjuſtly defrauded ot their 
right. They allo invented dreadtul torments to 
dilcover where any tood was; and a man was for- 
ced to bear what is too horrid to relate, in order to 
make him contets that he had but one loat of bread, 
or that he might ditcover an handful of barley that 
was Concealed. All thele cruelties were perpetrated, 
not from the compulſion of hunger, which had 
been ſome degree of palliation, but merely to kcep 
their ſavage practices in exerciſe, as rapine and mur. 
der were the very ſoul of their exiſtence. 


This was the treatment the common people 1ut- 
fered from theſe tyrannical guards; but perions 01 
dignity and opulence were carried before the uſurp- 
ers themlelves. Some of them were put to dean 
for treaſon, and a deſign of betraying the city to t 
Romans, upon the teſtimony of talte witneſes; an 
this was {ure to be one of the articles, that they had 
an intention of going over to the enemy. T hoie 
whom Simon had pilfaged were carried to dent 2 
John's pritoners were to Simon, as 11 they had been 
carouſing together, and ſharing the prey between 
them. The contention was who ſhould be upper: 
molt, though they were perfectly well agreed in ne 
methods ot their tyranny and uſurpation. * 
divided the ſpoil they took; and it was deeme ek 
unpardonable crime in every one to Gp 
companion of his moiety, as it was his jult cla. 
according to contract. 


1 22 7 
It would be needlels to recount the iniqute 
theſe miſcreants, or the mileries of our r 
this time: to be brief, therefore, I am pes eee 
there never was ſo wretched a city and people in. 
the face of the earth. In order to palliate tien. 07 
humanity to ſtrangers, they reviled the very _— | 
the Hebrews, and confeſſed themſelves, as ww 
they were, ſlaves and vagabonds. At length din 
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laid the city in aſhes; nay, the very burning effect 
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eſleR, their own act, as they forced I itus, againſt 
his inchnation, upon thele extremities. As the 

| » "—_— ” 4 5+ * p 
upper town was in flames, the Romans indicated a 
EENcTOUS computiion but NOt aan Was heard, Ol 
a tcar cen, amongit the hardened JEWS. 


E 


The Fewws ore crucified before the ce of the city. Iu- 
Pances of their malice aud reſoiuliqn. The Romans 
raiſe four mighty Works 1M jecentec!; days. The Jews 
fer fire to the bulwark. The Remons are driven from 
their «works, and their batteries deſtroyed. A fharp 
encounter upon mounting the engines. Titus begins 


[0 dea 6f Carr yiny his point. 


HY. banks were now far advanced, notwith- 

landing the Roman ſoldiers had been much 
annoved trom the walls. Titus then lent out a part) 
ot horte, and ordered them to lay in ambuth tor 
thote Jews who went abroad for provitions. The 
gre ater Part ot thcle were or pee ple, who were de: 
terre from deterting Ly the concern they Were in 
tor their relations; nor durtt they take their fami— 
lies with them tor tear of a diſcovery. Hunger 
had rendered them deſperate, fo that they went out, 
and tell into the ambuth of the enemy. When they 
tound themlelves hampered, they were compelled 
by necellity to night, through tcar of ſome puniſh- 


| ment woric than death itſelt: beſides, it was now too 
late to think of ſuing tor mercy. In tine, they were 


overpowered ; And, atter being exyoled to all manner 
of torture, they were cruciticd in ſight of the be- 
licved. Titus was not gratified by thele rigorous 
proceedings ; but he did not think 1t laſe either to 
dilcharge 10 many obitinate priloners, whom he had 
n0W at mercy, or lpare men enough to look after 
them trom the lervice of the army. tHe likewile en- 
tertained hopes that the terror of fluch examples 
might move them to bethink themtelves, leit it 
ſhould come to be their own cale. They were all 
crucified, but in ſeveral ways and polttures : lome 
to exprels rage, others hatred, and others contempt 
and mockery. The number oi unhappy * perſons 
thus put to death was o great that room was want- 
ing tor the croſſes. 


% far was the horror of this dreadful ſcene from 
ſottening the taction, that it produced a contrary et- 
ct. The friends and relations ot the tugitives, and 
thoſe who had but the lealt inclination to peace, were 
dragged out to the walls, in order to thew them what 
they had to truſt to that went over to the Romans, 
while they endeavoured to perſuade them that the 


nien they jaw in chains were not priſoners of war, 


but deterters that ſucd tor mercy. This device kept 
many Trom going off till the truth came to be 
known; though ſome immediately elcaped to the 
enemy to avoid ſtarving, which, on a comparative 


| Wy 


view, appeared much the more miſerable death of 


the WO. 


Titus, upon this, cauſed ſeveral of his priſoners 
hands to be cut off, and ſent away to John and Si— 
mon in ſuch a plight, adviling them, at the lame 
time, to put an end to the war, without torcing him 
upon the deſtruction of the city; as it was not yet 
too, late, upon a ſeaſonable ſubmiſſion, to preſerve 
cheir lives, their country, and the temple. Titus, 
nowever, at the fame time advanced his works, 
quickening andencouraging themen, being reſolved 
very ſuddenly to follow thole works with effect, 
and gain his point by force, it he could not com- 
Pals it by realon and perſuaſion. 


Ine tactious Jews, notwithſtanding their deſpe- 


rate tituation, caſt out curſes from the walls againſt 


both \ clpatianand T itus; declared, one and all, their 
conocmprt of death; and how much dearer their li— 
berties were to them than their lives. They had the 
darqineſs to add, that, provided they could plazue 


2 
TI Romans, they cared not what became either of 


tnemiclves or their country, which Titus aſſured 
nem were in danger of periſhing. As to their tem- 
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ple, they looked upon the world to be a much more 
magnificent ſtructure; but made no doubt of its 
being preterved by him that inhabited therein, in 
detpire of all the threatenings of the enemy. 


Antiochus I.piphancs, in the mean time, came up a,v.1 or. 
with a train ot armed troops; one company of which Antioctus 
was compoled ot men in the prime of life, accou- : Pn 
tered and diteiplined atter the Macedonian manner, n. 
trom whence they took the name of Macedonians. 
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Of all the princes that were ever lubject to the 
Roman empire, the King of Comagena was un- 
doubtedly the molt protperous and ſucceſsful for 
the tormer part ot his lite ; but, in his latter days, 
his fortune iorſook him, and verified the old adage, 
* That no man can be pronounced happy betorc 
death.” He had a ſon of a martial enterprizing 
{pirit; robull, firm, and daring to the utmoſt de- 
Free ol raihnels. This fon oblerved, upon a certain 
oc caſion, that he wondered the Romans itood triiling, 
betore the walls, and did not puſh the attack with 
vigour. Titus rephed, that the way was open; and 
had no ſooner uttered theſe words, than Antiochus 
led up his Macedonians to the aſlault, and gave 
root both of his valour and conduct in the action. 
* his ſelect coinpany were alinolt all Killed or 
wounded. Having boaited betore of the cats they 
would pertorm, they could not in honour recede, 
From this it was evident that Macedonian courage 
would never conquer without Alexander's fortune: 
ſo that they were forced to give up the attempt, and 
bring off the remainder of the men as they could. 


The Romans began to raiſe their banks on the que Ro, 
twelith day of the month Artemeſius, and finiſhed mans but 
them on the twenty-ninth, alter they had laboured their banks 
hard tor icventeen days; for there were now raiſed 27 9% 
four great banks. There was one at the fortreſs ot 
Antonia, railed by the fifth legion, over againſt the 
middle ot the Struthian pool. There was another, 
caſt up by the welith legion, within twenty cubits 
oft the former. The tenth legion, which was more 
conliderable than the other two, threw up another 
work to the north, oppoſite the pool called Amyg— 
dalon; and at thirty cubits from the laſt was anv- 
ther, railed by the hi{teenth legion, not far from the 


nonument of John, the high-pricit. 


Theile works were no ſooner finiſhed than John 
cauled a mine to be wrought under that which Took- „ 
cd towards Antonia, and ſeveral wooden props to be thod of de- | 
let up along the trench to keep the weight of the fe“ I, 
earth above from falling, plaiſtering the wood- work i 
with a bituminous matter that would take flames 
Immediately. John had now no more to do than to 
let fire to the pillars, which, when the props were 
gone, brought down the whole bulwark with a moſt 
hideous nome. There was no fire to be ſeen at firſt, 
but only a {mothering duſt and ſmoke, till the lame 
burſt through all oppoſition, and ſhewed itlelt. This 
was ſuch a lurprize to the Romans, that they were 
much embarraſſed as to their ſuture proceedings, cl- 
pectally as it would anſwer no purpole to quench 
the fire when the ramparts were gone. 
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T'wo days after this, Simon and his party, made 
an attempt todeitroy the other banks, where the Ro- 
mans had planted their engines, and began to play. 4 
There was one Jepthæus, of Galilee, Megaſſarus, a 
domeſtic of queen Mariamne, and one of Adiabcna, 
the lon of Nabatazus, who, from an accident, was 
called Agiras, which ſignifics, lame. Thele three, 
with torches in their hands, flew directly to the ma- 
chines, and breaking through the enemies troops ase“ 
with no more concern than it they had been amon . che 
their friends, let fire to them, and, in deſpite of all Koen cue 
oppoſition with darts and arrows, purſued their de-?“ 
ſign till the engines were all in a flame. ITheſe were 
reputed three of the braveſt men that appeared in 
that war. 


The Jews 


Upon the mounting of the fire, the Romans dil. 
patched a detachment from the camp to the relief of 
their companions ; but the Jews, in the mean time, 
poured their ſhot upon them from the walls, and, 
without any regard to their own lives or perſons, :4þ 
tought it out hand to hand with thoſe that were en- —_ 
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deavouring to put a ſtop to the fire. The Romans 
did all they could to ſave their engines, the covers of 
them being conſumed already. Ihe Jews ventured 
into the very flames to hinder them, and would not 
let go their hold, though the iron-work was burn- 
ing hot. The fire paſſed from thence to the ram- 
parts, nor could it be prevented. The Romans at 
length, finding themſelves encompaſled with flames, 
and no hopes left ot ſaving the works, withdrew 
into their camp. The Jews had ſo many reintorce- 
ments out of the city, that the increale of their num- 
bers rendered them more and more preſſing and in- 
conſiderate; inſomuch, that, in the hear of their 
ſucceſs, they advanced to the very.camp itlelf, and 
attacked the guards. 


OF 


The office of theſe guards, according to the rule 
of the Roman diſcipline, was to do duty by turns, 
4nd relieve one another ; and not a man, upon pain 
of death, without mercy, to quit his polt under any 
pretence whatſoever. thetic people, having this 
charge before-hand, either to fall ice men of ho- 
nour, or ſuffer an infamous death as deterters, made 
a gallant reſiſtance, and brought ſcveral ot thole 
back again, who, betwixt ſhame and neceſſity, had 
abandoned their ſtations, and, with their engines, put 
a {top to the excurſions of the Jews from the city. 
They made their ſallies without any guard of de- 
tence for their own ſecurity, encountering all they 
met at a venture, and caſting themſelves as trantic 
upon the enemies pikes. It mult be confeſſed that 
the Jews gained more upon the Romans by a raſh- 
neſs and tool-hardineſs than by real courage; and 
that the Romans, on the other hand, gave way rather 
to the outrageous boldnels of the Jews, than any 
apprehenſion of miſchief they could do them. 


Titus, at his return from Antonia, where he had 
been to find out a commodious {pot tor advancing 
his attacks, ſeverely reprimanded the ſoldiers for ſut- 
tering themſelves, after gaining the enemies works, 
to be diſtreſſed in their own, and, in a manner, be- 
ſieged by thoſe that were no better than priſoners 
themſelves. Upon this, with ſome ot his choice 
troops, he furrounded the Jews, and charged them 
in the flank, while they, on the other fide, main- 
tained their ground with amazing intrepidity. This 
encounter railed ſuch a duit and clamour, that there 
was nothing to be ſeen or heard diſtinctly, nor 
friend or foe to be known alunder, Neither werethe 
Jews thus obſtinate out of any confidence in their 
own ſtrength, but out of deſpair of ſafety; while 
the Romans were loenraged on theother ſide, betwixt 
the punctilio of military honour, and the regard 
they had for the perſon of their general, which was 
then in danger, that, it the Jews had not retired into 
the town juſt as they did, they had undoubtedly 
been all cut to pieces. But the Romans were greatly 
chagrined at the loſs of their bulwarks, and to find 
it the work of but one hour to deſtroy what had 
colt 1o much labour and time in railing. This dil- 
appointment, together with the dilmounting of 
their engines, cauled them to diſpair of gaining 
the place. 
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Titus calls a council of wer. The reſult of their deli: 
berations. A wall is built round Ferujalem in three 
days by the Roman army. 


N this ſituation of affairs Titus called a council 

of his great officers, to give their opinion and ad- 
vice reſpecting future operations. Ihe moit reſo- 
lute and active were for a general aſſault, and fall- 
ing on with the whole army; oblerving, that hitherto 
nothing had been done but in ſkirmiſhes and parties, 
and that if once it came to a main action, the Jews 
would never be able to ſtand the thock of the very 
darts and arrows. The cooler, and more conſiderate, 


part were for renewing and repairing the ramparts. 
Others were for having no works at all, and recom- 


THE 
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mended a ſtrict guard to prevent the Jews from 
bringing proviſions into the city, as a famine wou 
do the buſineſs of the ſword without itrikine ., 
blow. 9 


Titus, indeed, did not think it honourable to con. 
tinue inactive at the head of a formidable army; nor 
was he tor lighting with a people ſo bent upon thei 
own deitruction. He pointed out to the council the 
impractability of caſting up any more banks tor 
want of materials, and the difficulty ot encompal. 
ling the whole city with his army, on account ot it; 
magnitude, fituation, and the ſallies they had reaſon 
to expect trom the enemy. For though they might 
guard the known pallages out ot the place, yet the 
Jews, when they tound them under the greateit em- 
barraſſment, would find out private convevances. 2; 
being well acquainted with all the different avenucs: 
lo that carrying provitions by ſtealth, the fiegewould 
be conliderably protracted. He confeſſed his fear 
that delay would diminiſh the honour of the con- 
queſt; and theretore gave it as his opinion, that it 
they aimed at expedition, joined with ſecurity, they 
mult run up a wall round the whole city, by Which 
means all excurſions would be prevented, and the 
Jews compelled either to deliver up the place in the 
extremity of their deſpair, or, weakened by pinching 
want, into an incapacity of detending themlelves, 
He added, that this ſhould not hinder him from 
giving orders tor repairing the works, more eſpe— 
cially when the ſituation ot things ſhould render it 
neceſlary ; but that, ar the ſame time, the difficulty 
of the project reſpecting the wall ſhould not deter 
them from undertaking it, as great things were 
to be brought about by exertion, and the aflift. 
ance of an Almighty Power. 


Thele arguments ee e with the council, +. 

1s officers to attend immedi- . 
this wall, and to enter upon * 
it with a regular diſtribution of the whole army into 


Titus gave orders to 
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their proper ſtations. The word was no looner 
given, than the ſoldiery ſeemed tranſported into a 
generous emulation of out-doing one another; for, 
atter mealuring the ground, and dividing the le- 
gions, the flame {pirit of competition ran through 
the whole body, inſomuch that each ſoldier was am- 
bitious to pleaie his decurion, each decurion his 
centurion, cach tribune his ſupcrior officer, and all 
this in ſubordination to their noble general, who 
was 10 intent on the deſign, that he ſurveyed the 
whole works, by taking his rounds leveral times 
every day. 

The wall was begun at a place called the camp of 
the Aflyrians, where Titus took up his quarters, and 
carried forward to the lower Cenopolis, and 10 by 
the way of Cedron to the mount of Olives, which 
was encloſed, on the ſouth, as far as the rock Periſte- 
rcon, together with a neighbouring hill that over- 
looks the vale of Siloah. From thence it turned 2 


little to the weſtward, and 1o on to the valley ot 


the fountain. It then went on to the ſepulchre ot 
Ananus, the high- prieſt, and fo encloling the moun- 
tain where Pompey had formerly encamped, turned 
again to the northward, and went to a village called 
Erebinthonicus, took in Herod's monument towards 
the eaſt, and there joined one end to the other where 
it was begun. 

The compaſs of this wall was nine and thirty fut 
longs. Thirteen torts were built on the outſide of i, 
the circumference ot each amounting to ten 1ur- 
longs. That which might have required ſome 
months, was compleated in three days; ſo that 1! 
might be deemed a work of incredible diſpatch. 
When Titus had encompaſſed the city with this wall, 
he poſted guards upon it every night under arm 
He went the firſt round himſelf, Tiberius Ales 
ander went the ſecond, and the commanders of c. 
legions the third. The ſoldiers and the watch 11 
by turns, ſo ſome or other were ſtill upon the gute 


in the forts all night. 
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Gutrascous FANG, that 


| he loulcs WCC rewe with cardales „ 
1110411 ande nildtren, and the Narrow ales Wa the 
bodies of vid men that lay dead there; While the 
voun nder parts: Le mh Mans wandered about like 


wi. bein wholly emaciated through hunger. 
here was no burying the dead. Some wanted 
ltrength to pertormmche office, others wanted Will, 
as U it 2 aicourag c part! Dy the read number 01 
tien, and Partly 0 ail OD Prenen non that their oven 


turn naht be next. Some expired in the very act 


Ol DUTYLTASZ Others; ail some hatlkcncd away 0 the 
Brave WDCLOTC Tat tune, to Emure a reteing place 
W 1111C they were vet [1\ WIN. d] er, in the EXTromIry 


()1 a1 £1115 11116 I'V, there K t Heard lo much AS 4 
g Han or an gutçry, as all other pallions Were tifled 
in the pain of a tormenting hunger. Thotc that 


were realy to expire ilood gazing, with dry cyes and 
gha) looks, uon 1e [1 45 WCC one 10 reit betore 
mem. Ine city Was Wrapt in pProtound lfiience, and 


envelope in a kind of deatily gloom, But the moſt 
dcplorable part of the calamity was the inſolence 
and brutality of robvers, who broke into houtes, 
put.to death all they met with, tripped them, and 
made wanton sport with their naked bodies. It 
any one called for an hand or a iword to diſpatch 
him, the kind ofkce was retuſed, and the lutterer left 
to periſh by tamine. As they came to the point of 
death, they directed their eyes towards the temple, 
er.cVing to the heart that they ſhould leave theſe 
mitcroants among the living, who had fo abomina- 
biy prophaned that lacread place. 


When the ſeditious were no longer able to endure 
the ttench of the carcales, they gave orders for their 
interment at the public charge; but, for want of 
room to dipole of them, thele moniters in inhuma— 
ni Cauled them to be calt down headlong from the 
Walls into the vailey, which was lo horrid a ſpecta— 
cle, that Titus, upon taking the round ot the place, 


Huding the ditches 10 infected with peltilential va— 
pours, ſtretched out-his hand in aa appcal to hea- 
Veit, that it was againſt his will to have it fo. Such 
wa5.the miſerable ſtate ot the city at time. 
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While the faction was thus pent up within the 
walls, and laboured under the complicated calami- 
ties ot lamine and delpatr, the Romans paſſed their 
d2ySineale and jollity, and wereabundantly lupplicd 
With provitions from Syria and the neighbouring 
provinces. Some of them, from an invidious oiten- 
dat. on of their ſtores, came up to the very walls, to 
augment the wants on the one fide, by expoſing the 
plenty on the other. But all this had no effect upon 
the menſible hearts of the ſeditious, inſomuch that 
litus, in pure compaſſion to the remainder of a mi— 
Icrable pcople, reſolved to expedite the caſting up 
new works as much as poſſible. Ihe only difficulty 
Was the providing materials, for the wood near the 
city was cut down already, ſo that they were now 
lor ccc to fetch timber, tor a lecond ſupply, at ninety 
turlongs diſtance from the place; and there were tour 
ramparts erecced at the tortie!s of Antonia, larger 
than the former, Jitus loſt no time, and rendexed his 
GIpatch apparent to the faction; but they went 
on without remorſe, as regardlets of themiclves as 
Others, and delighting in whatever was derogatory 
nd Hocking to human nature. 
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Of MONCY. 
zl tyrant Simon, having Grit put Matthias to 

1 the tortute, atterwards put him to death, not— 
vithilanding he got poſleſtion of the city through 
his means. This Matthias was the ton of Bocthus, 
a prictt in high efleem, and univerſally beloved by 
the peopic. The multitude were diſtrefſed by the 
zvalots; and, upon John's joining chem, Matthias 
moved the calling in Simon to their afſiitance, 
but without the necellary caution of previous con- 
ditions. Simon was no ſooner in polictlion ot the 
town, than he treated Matthias as une of his greateſt 
enemies, and imputed the advice he gave to grols 
imphicity and overtight. Upon this pretence Mat - 
thias was arraigned, and acculed ot holding cor- 
relpondence with the Romans; and lentence of death 
was palled upon the tather and his three tons, (the 
fourth having clcaped to the Romans,) without ſo 
much as hearing what he had to offer in his own 
Vindication. 

The only tavour this venerable old man had to 
deſire of Simon, in return tor the obligation ot let— 
ting him into the rown, was, that he might die firſt 
Munich, buttheinhuman moniter retuled that grace, 
and commanded the tather to be executed lait, to 
keep him to much the longer in pain. Matthias, in 
the conclution, was put to death upon the bodies of 
his three-lons, and in the ſight of the Romans, ac- 
cordihg to Simon's order to Ananus, the ton ot Ba- 
madas, the mott barbarous of all his party. Nor 
did he content himſelt barely with the execution of 
this deteſtable tentence, but, in a trolic ot inlolence 
and derifion, when he was juſt upon the point of 


ſtribing the ſtroke, reviled the old man, by telling 
him he might now ſce whether the Romans, to 
whom he intended to go over, would tend him any 
{uccour to bring him off. In fine, to conſummate 
the inhumanity, the bodies were all retuled burial, 
by the ſpecial command oft Simon himſelf. 


Ananias, a prieſt, the ſon of Maſbalus, nobly de— 
ſcended, and Ariſtcus, a native of lmmaus, and ſe— 
cretary to the lanhedrim, with fifteen men of rank, 
were all put to death. The father of Jolephus was 
mace priſoner, and proclamation iſſued that no man 
_—_ pretume to allociate with him upon pain of 
death. 


It ic] out alter this, that Judas, the fon of Judas, 
an Officer of Simon, and commander of one of the 
turrets, fecling tor the opprefſion of a miſerable 
people, and anxious at the lame time for his own ſe— 
curity, took occalion to adldrels a ſelect party of his 
moft truſty friends upon that ſubject, to the follow- 
Ing purport : * How long ſhall we crouch under the 
**. burthen of this tyranny ? or what hope of ſafety 
can we have in the lervice of lo mercileſs a mon- 

lier? We have word and famine to encounter; 
and the Romans, in a manner, in poſſeſſion of the 


ce 


cc 


city. Simon, ot all men living, is the vileſt and 
** molt ungratctul: the Romans, on the other hand, 
(e 


are men of taith and honour; ſo that we have only 
to deliver up the walls, and preſerve ourlelves and 
our country. Nor has Simon any cauſe of com- 
Paint, unlels it be that he will be brought to 


zultice a little looner than he expected.” 


ce 
cc 


ce 


ihe iriends of Judas being prevailed on by theſe 
arguments, he lent the relt of thole that were under 
hun leveral ways, to prevent the diſcovery of his de- 
ſign; and, about the third hour of the day, called out 


to the Romans from the turret, and gave them to 


uncicriiand the relolution they had taken. Some 
gave no credit to it; others were for delaying the 
matter, trom an aſſurance they ſhould get poſle!- 
lion o the city in a ſhort time without hazard. Bur 
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'} as Jitus 


had juſt drawn tome troops up to the wall, 
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Mitthige, 
and his 
thice ſons, 
condemned 
to dic. 


The father 
murdered 
upon the 
bodies ot 
his three 


ſons. 


V 1rious 
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and pun ih- 
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Joſe phus 
wounded, 
and reports 
ed to be 
Hain. 


Is reſcued 
by Titus, 
and ICcCgQs 
vers. 
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Simon at that inſtant ſurprized the town, and kill- 
ing the guard in the ſight of the Romans, threw the 
dudics down the wall. 


While Joſephus was going round the city, and 
doing the Jews his beſt offices, by encouragement 
and advice, it was his fortune to be wounded by a 
{tone from the battlements, upon which the Jews 
made a deſperate ſally, and would have carried him 
of pritoner, it Jitus, at that inſtant, had not lent 
a party to his relcue. During this {ſkirmiſh they 
bore off Jolephus before he was well recovered from 
the ſhock of the blow, ſo that the faction exulted 
in the hope of his being ſlain. The rumour paſted 
current through the city; and gave the inhabitants 
infinite concern for the loſs of their mediator and 
patron amongſt the Romans. The tidings of the 
death of Jolephus being, brought to his mother 1n 
priſon, ſhe told her guards ſhe had heard the lame, 
and ſhould never ſee him more. Upon this occa- 
ſion the women condoled with her; and the deplored 
her own misfortune, that, in bearing a jon, whom ſhe 


hoped would have buried the mother, the was now 


deprived of the power of pertorming the tuneral 
rites for her ſon. The report, however, did not long 
give his mother pain, nor his toes pleature; tor the 
danger of the wound was quickly over; and, upon 
returning to his poſt, he gave the leditious to un- 
deritand, that they ſhould pay dearly tor what they 
had done, while he exhorted the people to continue 
their allegiance to the Romans. The fight ot Jo- 
tephus animated his friends as much as it diſpirited 
the faction. 


In this extremity ſeveral deſerters went over to the 
Romans. Some leapt the wall, and made their el- 
cape that way; others got off under colour ot pur- 
luing the enemy with ſtones. But, inſtead of avoid- 
ing one calamity within the town, they tell into a 
worle without; and the ſurfeits they contracted by 
gorging in the Roman camp, were much more mor- 
tal than the tamine they lett at home; tor being 
empty, and putted up with a droplical diſtemper, 
without a prudent reſtraint on their appetites, they 
were in danger of buriting. But the moit mitera- 
ble circumitance remains yet to be related. 


i here was afugitiveſurprized, among the Syrians, 
in the very act of ſearching for gold that had been 
iwallowcd and paſſed through him. Now the tac- 
tion put all to the ſearch; and there was ſuchi plenty 
Ot gold in the city, that as much was now fold (in 
the Roman camp) for twelve attic drachms, as was 
{old before for twenty-five. But when this contri— 
vance was diſcovered, the Arabluns and Syrians ript 
up two thouland of their bellies, in one night, tor 
their trealure, which was one of the greateſt bar- 


, barities the Jews ever luftercd. 


Titus was Jo enraged at the brutality of this 
act ion, that he had certainly ordered every man that 
was concerned in it to be put to death, ii the num- 
ber of the guilty had not been lo much greater 
than that of the flain. Hereupon he called his ot- 
Hcers together, both Roman and auxiliaries, and en— 
tered into an expoſtulatory reproot with them on the 
ſubject. He aſked if it were pollible that any Ro- 
man ſoldier could be guilty of 10 unmanly a cruelty 
for an uncertain advantage, and not bluſh at the 
thought of ſo infamous a purchale ? Turning tothe 
auxiliaries, he demanded, it they thought it rea- 
tonable, that the murder and inhumanity of the Sy- 
rians and Arabians, in a torcign war, ſhouid be im— 
puted to the Romans 7 


But as ſome of his own loldiers were ſuppoſed to 
have been guilty of this infamous practice, he 
threatened death, without mercy, to any man that 
mould pretume, in future, to commit {uch outrages; 
ah pointing the legions allo, at the tame time, to make 
{trict ſearch after all tuipected perſons, and bring 
them before him to ſtand their trial. Avarice, how- 
ever, overcame all fear of puniſhment, and a vehe- 
ment defire of gain appeared to be unconquerable. 


— 


THE 


1 


Other paſſions have certain bounds, while that 
alone is unlimited. When a people are given ui 
to a {pirit of reprobation, the ordinary means of ſe. Y 
curity turn to their deſtruction; | 
lo leverely prohibited in public, was neverthelet; 
executed upon the Jewiſh deſerters in lecret, Their 
cuſtom was, upon any tugitives coming over firit 
to make ſure that none of the Romans ſhould be 
within ſight, and then diſſect them for the execrable 
booty. This horrid practice at length terrified the 
Jews from delerting, and kept them from going 
over any longer to the Romans. . 


C31 AT: AYE 

Inſtances of Jobn's ſacrilege. The race of the Jets i; 
extirpated. Six hundred thouſand dead bodies carried 
out of the city, 


WER John could no longer plunder the peo: 1... 
ple, he had recourle to ſacrilege, appropri- : 
ating to his own ule and ſervice ſeveral donations = 
and oblations conſecrated for the worſhip of God in 
his holy temple; ſuch as cups, diſhes, tables, toce- 
ther with the veſſels which were preſented by Au. 
guſtus and his empreſs, who held that ſacred place 
in the higheſt veneration. But this miſcreant, on the 
contrary, prophaned it, and itripped it, of the very 
bounties of ſtrangers; encouraging his aſſociates to 
take all manner of liberty with Ko things, and al- 
ledging, that it was rcaſonable thoſe who tought 
tor the temple ſhould live by it. He made no ſctu- 
ple of diſtributing, among the people, the lacred 
wine and oil that was reſerved in the inner part ct the 
temple for ſacrifices; and as John made the diſtri— 
bution, the multitude took their parts of it, drink- 
ing and anonting without any difficulty. I cannot 
relate theſe circumſtances without horror: and! 
am periuaded that it the Romans had delayed call- 
ing theie abandoned wretches to account any longer, 
this city would either have been deluged by water, 
or twallowed up by an earthquake, or deſtroytd, 
like Sodom, by thunder and lightning; the Jews, 
if poſſible, being more abandoned  intomuch, that, 
tor their notorious prolligacy, the whole race ot 
them was extirpated, It would, indeed, be endicls 
to recite the leveral inſtances of their miſery. 


Manneus, the ſon of Lazarus, who had the com- 


mand of one ot the city gates, gave them the 
% E * 2 ) { 8 
tollowing account: that, from the time of the Ro- -; 


man army's encampinent before the town (that 18 c. 
rom the tenth day ot the month Xanthicus, to the 
hrit of the month Panemus) there paſted through 
that gate 115,080 dead bodies; and this was 10 
more than what fell to his ſhare to notice by virtue 
of a commiſſion tor that purpole ; beſides thoſe that 
were buried by their relations, or, in other words, 
thrown out of the city; tor there was no other mode 
of burial. 


After this, upon the computation of divers men 
of rank who came over to Titus, there were no leis 
than 600,000 poor people carried out of the gates; 
beſides others innumerable, that, for wantot triends 
to remove their carcaſes out of the city, were pile 
in heaps, and ſhut up in large houſcs. Wheat, * 
this time, was eſtimated at a talent, or medimnus, 
the buſhel; and, ſince walling up the city ſo cloſe, 
they were cut off from all proviſion, and brovg" 
to that pinch of extremity, that they were glad to 
ſearch the common ſewers for ſuſtenance, and to 
feed upon the moſt nauſcous articles. The ve) 
relation of theſe calamities drew pity from the Ro. 
mans; but the faction in the city, who 1aw and tc 
their ſufferings, were wholly intenfible that their 
own rebellious obſtinacy had been the cau!e- The) 
perſiſted under the fatality of a blind infatu2t!P» 
that led them into the irreparable ruin ot chemſelves, 
their city, and their country. 


End of the S1txTU Book of the WARS. 
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I and the place that was once ſo peculiarly diſtin— . 3 
. CH AT 3. guiſhed tor its grandeur, was now nothing more I 
I than a ſcene ot deſolation. HT. 

14 

39 e Jetes proceed to carry on a civil war. Teru- Upon finiſhing the works, the Jews and Ro- | N 

| ſalem and its envirens deſolated. The Romans are || mans were equally ſolicitous for the event. The . 

| J terrified by the Jews, who attempt firing their Jews were either tor deſtroying them by one de- | i 

5 | 5 | = cifiveeftort, or loſing the city; and one diappoint- 1 

1 engines, but fail. The Romans attack the tower of | ment on the other hand, would put them out of 15 

| I Antonia, which is gallanutly defended by the Jews. condition to repair them; ior no more wood could [} h 

4 The Romans fall to mining, Titus harangues his poſſibly be procured, and the ſoldiers were nogh rows | 1 1 

A army. Sabinus ſignalizes vimſe!f by his bravery. out with tatiguc Ol the IerviCe * | lic Romans, wes ol 1 
2 ever, were more afflicted for the calamity ot the city J 
E P ia es than the Jews themlelves, who maintained their re- Mi 
* III. mee s of Jeruſalem daily increated ſolution in ſpite of every thing. When the Romans | [| 

| 2 and the action became more and more [| found themlelves over reached by ſtratagem, their in- WA! 

f erco aud LUTDUIENT, as che) became moe 1] ventions cluded, the wall proof againlt their engines, | I 

2 . n a Heels the Te NON SOM and themſelves foiled at every manacuvre, their 5 Ml! 

I mai e F courage failed, eſpecially as they found they had 14. 
4 hobo afforded an horrid ee ee an enemy, that, inſtead of ſinking under the preſſure [ 1 

| I peſtilential ſtench, which hindered them from mak - "Rane nn e ng wy N E yr_ | +4 ö 

. Ing lallies out of the city upon the enemy. But all ver 5 5oy 4 on ** | Y rats : TR ” — CE The Ro- 11 | 

4 this excited in them neither terror or Pity; ſo that e e e Par wb why: ee Morbo Til 

E - een | . | would atchieve wonders if they had fortune on terrified by . 

atter deſtroy ing one another, they proceeded, in their 


| "WT: their ſide. From theſe conſiderations the Romans Je 
endeavours, to oppole the Romans, as Providence 


| * | doubled their guards. 
ad deemed them to deſtruction; for they did not Toh 4 1 on n . 410 
contend 1o much from any hope they had ot victory, 'j x — an yy party in 3 ED / heonia, (lic L he Jewn 
5 . - . 2 7 ; » * dY 92 » * 8 > * * 1 
trom a degree of rage and deſpair. neee ge. Aas g n ee ee rs er en rr 0 
mounted, to prevent the danger of a breach. But Aides 
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The Romans were greatly diſtreſſed for materials 


. wer_o_ mur— 2 om 


| | it was only labour loſt; for the deſign they had of vine. { 
to infſh their works: however, by means of cutting ſetting fire to the engines was fruſtrated. In fact, 1 
en all the woods within ninety furlongs of the they wanted union and vigour, and ſo were forced to 140 
City, they railed their platforms in the ſpace of one a retreat. As the Jews tell ſhort of themſelves on il jp 
«14 Wwenty days. Never was a more diſmal reverſe || the one hand, fo the Romans exceeded themſelves on 1 
ot appearance than the preſent. That ſpot, which the other, in planting ſo ſtrict a guard on the bul- 


s once deemed a paradiſe, was now become a de- 


Hm warks, that there was no poſſibility of doing any ex- 
Alert; anc 


, inſtead of the moſt beautiful country upon ecution by fire: beſides, they were relolved every 
the face ot the earth, for curious gardens and fruit: man to die upon the ſpot, rather than ſubmit to ſo 
tal plantations, not a tree was left ſtanding, or any irreparable a miſchief, as the loling of that poſt. No- 
thing to be ſeen, but the marks of deſolation and || thing, indeed, could pur ſoldiers moreon the mer: lc, 
_ inſomuch that ſtrangers could not forbear || than to ſee brave men deluded, their courage baſlled 
Ping to fee the difference between the former Je- and injured by an audacious temerity, military 
ualem and the preſent; tor war had ſo defaced. its diſcipline and experience contounded by popular 


cauty and glory, that it was hardly to be known ; outrage, and the Romans, in line, wortted | 
I 8 | : 


I the 


Jews. 


444 


The Tews 
reprovch 
cach other, 


The Ro- 
mans at- 
tack the 
tower of 
Aatonia, 


Addreſs of 


CWS. 
oa with their darts to encounter thein ; and the 
toremoſt chat fell, not only hindered his next man, 
but the excmplary danger of the one ſerved as a 
warning tor the other. | 
upon theenemics weapons, were ſurprized at thedig- 
nity of the Roman order; others at their numbers; 
and ſome again marched oft with their wounds. At 
length they reproached one another tor their cowar— 
dice, and retired without doing any thing. 


While the Jews advanced, the Romans were 


O F 


dome of thole that preſſed 


The attack was made upon the firſt day of the 


month Panciaus; and the Jews having now retreat- 
ed, the Romans advanced with their engines towards 
Antonia, in defiance oi all they were able to do by 
fire, {words ſtonics, and all other implements ot hot- 
tility. Though the Jews depended much upon the 
{trength of their walls againit the battery ot the en- 
gines, they cxcrted their utmoit efforts to keep the 
Romans at a diitance irom fixing them. 
rence they drew trom this exertion of the Jews was, 
that they were conicivus to themielves, Antoy- 
nia was in danger, and this apprehenſion was the 
cauſe of 1t. 
wall ſtood hitherto lim; but the Romans tortilying 
themlelves, under the defence of their bucklers, 
againit the weapons from above, they applied them- 
ſelves to digging and mining; and when, with inde- 
fatigable labour, they had looſened four ilones under 
the foundation of the work, they betook themſelves, 
willen night drew on, to reit. 
part of the wall which John had undermined for 
the deſtruttion of the tormer works, fell down on a 
ſudden. 
partics. 
at it, eipecially when they might have foreleen and 
prev-nied it, were yet im as high ſpirits as if An- 
tona had been itil! 
Romans, on the other hand, tor an accident that ap- 
peared to lealonable, was as quickly daſhed upon 
the light of another wall, chat John had carried up 
within the former; only the latter leemed to be the 
leaſt detenſible of the two, both as the ruin of 
the one facilitated the paſlage to the other, and as 
the work of the new wall could not yet be ſo firm 
and ſettled as that of Antonia. 
ſcale it, irom a conviction that whoever attempted to 
ſcale it mult certainly be Killed. 


1 he inte- 


1 hey continucd the battery, and the 


In this interval thar 


This unexpected accident alarmed both 
Ihe Jews, who had reaton to be troubled 


'; In 


{tancing; and the joy of the 


But no one durſt 


Titus now conſidering that the alacrity of ſol- 


ders in military exploits was to be excited by hopes 
and fair words, and that exhortations and promiſes 
frequently caule men to forget the hazards they run, 
and ſometimes to delle death itſelf, fummoned the 
flower of his army, and thus addrefied them: 


„My brave fellow-loldiers, there can be no room 


Titus to his “ for ENCOUTagement where there is no danger. Ex- 


ſoldicrs. 


hortations are more properly tor doubttul cates, 
wherein all brave men will adviſe themſelves. It 
will be a hard work, I muſt confeſs, to maſter the 
wall we have here before us; but great ſouls are 
given us for great and glorious exploits; and 
death is deſirable, when 1t is followed with im- 
mortal tame tor a reward : beſides, it ſhall be my 
care to reward thole that deſerve it. In the firit 
place, I would have you think ot that for your 


** encouragement, that works a contrary effect upon 
others. 
* ſtancy of the jews in the worſt of fortunes. What 
* can be more ignominious than for the military 
„Romans, that ſtudy war in peace, and are ſo wont 
* to conquer, that it is almoit natural to them to be 
« victorious; tor theic, I lay, to be beaten out of 
their ſtrength and courage by the Jews; and at 
© the ena of the day too, with God's providence 
* molt evidently on their fide, and the enemy no- 
thing to lupport them, but the fury of their own 
* extravagant deſpair? beſides, that they ſuffer daily 
under the judicial vengeance of God's high dit- 
„ plcalurc in our tavour: witnels their factions, ta- 
„ mine, ſiege, and the ruin of their walls, even 
* without battery; which are but io many declara— 


I mean the inſuperable patience and con- 


tions from heaven againſt them, to our advantage. 


It will not become us, therefore, to crouch to our 
e interiors, and to cait off the Divine protection. 
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Shall the Jews, that have been trained up to ſla. 
very, and conicquently have little or no credit ta 
loſe upon that account; ſhall theſe people, I ſay 
have the bravery to charge into the middle of the 
Roman troops, and look death in the face, rathe- 
than run a riſque of the lame condition over agai. 
and all this in a frolic of oftentation and vaniry. 
without the leailt hope or protpect of ſuccek,? 
And ſhall we, on the other hand, that are effec. 
tually the lords and maſters of the uaiverle, and 
in a manner entitled to a right of conquelt, ſhall 
we, I lay, lye ſtill and inactive, without fo much 
as one bold attempt upon our adveriaries, waiting 
only in our arms, till hunger and fortune ſhall 
give up the enemy, without any Githculty, into 
our hands? It is but taking Antonia, and the 
town is our own. Or, in cate we ſhall meer 
with any reliſtance from within, (which 1 do not 
expect, ) it would not be worth mentioning for 
the advantage of the higlier ground lays the enemy 
at our feet, without all hope of recovery. I do 
not take upon me here to celebrate the hiitory of 
thoſe heroes, that, having ended their days in the 
field of battle, yet live in the memory ot future 
ages to perperuity. As tor thoſe worthlets 
wretches that think of going down nody and foul 
into the grave together, I with them a death ſuit— 
able to to abject a mind. Since death 1s inevi— 
table, and that the iword, compared with any dil- 
cale, is the caſier death of the two, how mean 
and degenerate a cowardice would it be to with- 
draw the ule of a life from the ſervice of the 
public, which is an indiſpeniabie debt to na- 
ture, and a man's country ? 
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* This may look, perhaps, as if I took the ſtorm- 
ing of this wall to be certain death; but reſolu- 
tion is above danger; and he that fears nothing, 
deſpairs of nothing. The fall of the firſt wall 
has opened a way to the reſt; and the iecond will 
be eailly over-borne, if you do but encourage and 
lupport one another: only ftand firm, and your 
very numbers will do the work: and who knows 
at laſt, but you may carry your point without 
blood too? You are to prepare, however, for a v 
gorous oppoſition, and to aſſure yourſelves, that. 
upon any advantage, either by ſtratagem, or by 
torce, they will never be able to withſtand us. 
As for him that firit mounts the breach, it {hall 
be my care, whether he lives or dies, to Cowl 
him with honours and rewards.” | 


** 
** 


* 
* 


La 
** 


This adQrels of the general caſt ſuch a damp upon 
the ſoldiers, that only one perlon was animated by 
it. His name was Sabinus, a Syrian by birth, 
one of the guards, and a man eminent both tor cou- 
rage and execution. He had not a military appear- 
ance, being ſhort in itature, and of a wan com 
plexion, but poſſeſſed a foul capable of valiant en- 
terprizes. This man, bowing to Titus, thus ad- 
dreſſed him: I do here tender myſelt to the ge- 
e neral as the firſt man to give the aſſault. May the 
« refult anſwer my good will, If I ſhould miſcatt“ 
attempt, I ſhall have the honour ot laying 
* down my lite for my maſter, which renders it f. 
e difierent to me whether I live or die.“ 


Upon theſe words, with his ſword drawn in his 4: 


right hand, and his ſhield over his head in his left, 
he advanced towards the wall about the ſixth hou: 
or the day, With a train of eleven men, that follow 
him purely in emulation of his magnanimity. da 
nus, in this action, encountered the enemy $ Weapon. 
with a reſolution more than human; and lever: ol 
his tollowers were wounded in the attack: never: 
thelels, he preſſed forward, amidſt darts and arrows, 
till ke had well nigh mounted the wall, and forces 
the Jews to abandon their ſtation for fear ot © ja 
torcement of greater numbers to overpower . 
But, alas! an accident fruſt rated this heroic aur 
for, when this valiant ſoldier had nearly gained c 

point, he was untortunaicly overborne by the 120 
of a ſtonc. The noile alarming the Jews, they 1001 a 

behind, and finding Sabinus lying alone, un: 
{ell upon him with their darts. He defended e 
elf upon his knees, with his buckler over his he f 
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as long as he could, and avenged himſelt upon his 
enemies with his word, Killing lome, and wounding 
others, till, in the end, being able to ſtrike no longer, 
ue breathed his latt covered with wounds. 


OF 


The valour of this man deſerved a more prop1tious 
fate, though he died as great as he lived. 1 Bree of 
his companions were daſhed to pieces with itones 
trom the top of the wall; and the remaining eight 
were carried off wounded to the camp. This action 

S 
happened upon the third day of the month Pa— 
nemus. 

CH AP. I; 
Je Remans march up to Antonia, find the guards flecp- 
ing, and flay them. An action attended <ith great 
* — 
laughter enſues. 


HORTLY hafter this, twenty of the Roman van: 
guard upon the works, the enſign ot the fifth 
egion, two horſemen, anda trumpeter, made 2 ent 
march over the ruins up to Antonia, in the dead of 


the night, without any oppoſition, and finding the 


enemy's advance guard iaſt atleep, flew them, got 
poſſeſſion of the wall, and ordered the trumpet to 
wound. Upon this alarm the reſt awoke, and tled 
without waiting to fre what numbers had entered 
the place; but, betwixt tear and fancy, they took 
it tor granted they were very rong. 


Titus, upon intelligence of this exploit, put him- 
ſelt at the head of a cholen band, and advanced up 
to the ruins. The Jews were to ttartled at this ſur— 
prize, that ſome ot them made tor the inner tem- 
ple, and others towards the mine that John had 
wrought to ſupplant the Roman works: but the 
two tactions ot John and Simon giving up ail for 
loit, it the Romans ſhould once get into the tem- 
a herce and obſtinate conteit 
betore the very doors of the place; the one fight. 
ing tor lite, the other for victory. Lances and 
darts being of no uſe on either ſide, the matter in 
diſpute was decided by the ſword. 


In this confuſion they tought at random; the men 
being intermixed one with another, without order 
or dilcipline, by reaſon ot the narrownets ot the 
1 and a medley of outeries prevented their 
waring any word ot command. The laughter 
was great on both ſides, and the ground covered 
with arms and carcales. 'I' here was no room either 
to fly or purſue ; but, as they had the better or the 
worie, they advanced or retired, exulting on the 
one hand, and lamenting on the other. I here was 
a neceſlity tor the tront of both armies either to 
kill or be killed, tor there was no dittance left be— 
twixt them for a retreat. 


The battle laſted ten hours; that is, from the 
n:nth hour over night to the ſeventh next morning. 
The turious obſtinacy of the Jews carried it 
trom the reiolution and conduct of the Romans; 
and happily for them it was ſo, as their lait adven— 
ture was art ftake, Bur the Romans were content, 

the pretent, with getting poſſeſſion of the tower 
Antonia, with only one part ot their army; tor 
the legions upon vw hom they chiefly depended were 
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not as yet come up. 


HK . 

A gallant exploit of one Julian, a centurion. The 
K2mans are fhut up in the tower of Aatonia. 
Tre names of the Jews that ſignaliæed themſelves 
7 7775 action. 


THERE was in the Roman army one Julian, a 
native of Bithynia, and a centurion. He was 
| as eminent for dauntleſs reſolution and mar- 
tial ſkill, as any that had ſignalized themſelves in the 
Couric of the war, Standing by Titus at the tower 


* 
a man 


FA 75 . 6 , 
.. © 2antonia, and oblerving the Romans give way 


e 1 
do the Jews, he took 


an opportunity of leaping on 


a ludden into the thickeſt of the enemy, and gave 


them ch 
No. 37. 


ace in his ſingle perſon up to the innermoſt. 


— — 


' * 17 * 
1 
court of the temple. The multitude fled from hum 
in crowds, being, as it were, thunder-ſtruck at luch 
amazing exertion of {trength and refolution, which 
leemed ro them to be more than human. 


3 


Julian purſued his courſe; ſome he overturned; 
others he overtook, and put to death: nor, indeed, 
was there anv ſight that appeared more wonder ul in 
the eves of I'itus, or more terrible to his enemies. 
But this gallant man was at length himtelf purtued 
by tate, which, as mortal, he could not eſcape; 1or 
having his ſhoes ſhod with iron nails, according 
to the 1athion ot other toldiers, as he was running 
on the pavement near the temple, he ſlipt, and the 
Romans, upon the clath ot his armour, brake into 
an outcry, tearing he might have done himſelf a 
miſchief. The Jews tell upon him at the ſame time 
with words and darts, while he tenced himſelt with 
his buckler; but, as he attempied to rife, he was 
borne down by multitudes. Such were his valour 
and agility, that, even at his length upon the 
ground, they had ſome difficulty to dilpatch him, 
v1 art lait, through loſs of blood, and none to ſuc— 
cour him, he gave up the gholt. 


Titus was deeply affected to ſee fo brave a man 
made fo public and deplorable a ſpectacle, and 
elpecially to find himſelt under an utter impoſiibility 
ot ſaving lo valuable a lite. "There were others, in- 
deed, who might have rehieved him, if they had had 
the courage to attempt it. Julian, in fine, after a 
long ſtruggle with human frailty, and leaving ſe— 
veral of his murderers wounded behind him, de- 
parted this lite to his immortal honour both with 
triens and toes. The Tews at latt carried oft the 
dead body; and, after giving another check to the 
Romans, ſhut them up in the tower of Antonia. 


The Jews that ſignalized themſelves in this ac- 
tion, were Alexas and Gyptheus, of John's party; 
and of Simon's faction, Malachias and Judas, the 
lon of Merton; James, the fon of Sozas, comman- 
der of the Idummans; ani of the zealots, two bre- 
thren, Simon and Judas, the lons of fair. 


CHAT. 3: 


7 tis gives orders for the demolition of the tower of An 

tymia. Provokes John to an engagement. Toſephus 
reaſons with the Tews according to commiſſen from 
Titus. M:morable injtance of the piety and prudence 
of fechonias. The fate of Jeruſalem near at hund. 
re fews are puniſhed by the hands of the Romans. 
The general and cobele army of the Remans old the 
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Fs now reſolving to give orders to his fol- 

ders to dig up the toundations of the tower 
Gt Antonia, to make a ready paſlage for his army, 
called tor Joſephus, and (being intormed that on 
that day, which was the ſeventeenth of the month 
Panemus, the ſolemnity of their daily ſacrifice could 
not be performed for want of a congregation, and 
that the people were much troubled at it) ſent him 
a lecond time upon the ſame errand. The purport 
of it was, “that if John was inclined to fight, he 
might bring what numbers he plealed, and put mat- 
ters to the deciſion of a battle, provided only that 
the city and temple might not be expoled tothe com- 
mon ruin, and that he would ceate to prophane the 
name and worſhip of the Almighty : or, it he was 
defirous of reviving the religious ſervices that had 
been tor ſome time diſcontinued, he might appoint 
which of the Jews he pleated to officiatc.” 


Joſephus, not thinking it ſufficient to acquit him- 
{cit of this commiſſion to John alone, mounted an 
eminence, and then communicatcd to the multitude 
the pleaſure of Titus, in the Hebrew language, and 
in the loudeſt tone of which he was capable, beg- 
ging the Jews to have compaſſion on their coun - 
try, and prevent the burning of the temple before 
it was too late, by lolemnizing their prayers and ſa— 
crifices as formerly. The people kept a melancholy 
fence upon the occaſion; but the tyrant John, at- 
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ter reviling Jolephus with the bittereſt invectives, 
tuperadded this irony, “ That there was no danger 
ot jcrulatem, if it was the city of God.” Jolephus 
Interrupting him, thus replied : 


O F 


WVDoubtleſs you have made conſcience of keep- 


ing every thing pure and holy, and of paying 
your + x to that God trom whom you re tend to 
cok for help. What would you think of that 
man, but as the wor{t ot enemies, t that! mould rob 
you of your daily bread ? Yet, at the lame time, 
you make no di fic ulty of robbing, . Faty God 
of his daily ſacrifices and oblations. What is 
your quarrel with the Romans, but for ſtanding 
up in detence of your own laws and worſhi ip, 
which you yourſelf tupprets ? Never was there lo 
milerableachange in religion and itate ! Strangers 
and enemies to do the office of your b eit friends ! 
and the Jews themiclves more cruel than barba- 
rians one to another! As in the inſtance of Je- 
chonias, king of the Jews, who, when the Baby- 
lJonians made war upon Jerula lem, quitted the 
town upon choice before it was ta ken, and gave 
up himlelf, mother, and relation 5, for holtages, to 
lave the holy city and temple from being laid in 
aſhes. Ihe name and honour ot this prinee itands 
upon rec ord to this day, in an anniverſary ſolem- 
nity to the memory of that illuſtrious action. I 
= cannot recomme nd you to a more Pertinent or 

alonable precedent. Let your diſtreſs or offence 
5 what it will, my liie for yours the Romans 
will pardon it. Wherefore conlider well with 
yourlelves who it is that adviles you, what they 
arc to whom I paſs this promile, what moves me 
to it, and in whole naine J undertake 1. Heaven 
forbid that 1 ſhould ever ſubmit to be ſo mean a 
" we as to forget what J owe to the place of my 

1ativity, and to the laws of my country. After 
all this, what do get lor my good- will, but ireſh 
indignities, railings, and! injuries? 1 ct all this is 
101 o bad as | delerve ; tor endeavour ing d Pre- 
lerve a ſort ot he ple that late and Providence are 
Iciolved to deſtruy. W in be Cicarer than 
ict! dect with in hiſtory, 
Pointing at the deftruc LIC 101 chis, miſcrable city ; 

and "th; at the time of It is near at hand, when the 
** Jews are tearing; out the hearts one of another? 
re is 10 lar come to pals, that not only as 
* houles, but the temples, are polluted with the 
blood of your own tribes. What 1s all this but 
the divine judgment of God, puniſhing the Jews 
by the h: inds oi the Romans, whic u Will probably 
end in purging the city by fire!“ 
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Jole; phus was Interrupted bv an overſiow of tears, 
which caut ed th e Ron 2 alionateins afflic— 
tion, and admire his humanity: but the more he la- 
mente x the deplor able it. tC Ot his Country, the more 
mp lacable Acre 49 ihn and his conteuder; ates againtl 
* Rom ans, as well as deitrous of ge ng Jolcphus 
into th power. But his addreſs had great influence 
with * 0 tter fort. Many of the taction allo, ſind- 
ing the cale delperate, and giving up all tor lolt, 
VO! uld | nave gone Over i the Roma ns, but durſt not 
ir through tear of their own Eu ards. Ochers there 
were WO took opportun ty ot eluding the vigil ance 
0 their COmpant ONS, 411101 "A whom were the! high- 
Priel S, Tote Uh and jelu 55 the three tons of ſhmac 3 
V. 110 Was hel heade U at Cyrene, Our ans Ol latchinas, 
and one 10 m of another Matthias, who ma de his 
CiCAanc tothe Romans, alter 5! ie. ic 101 * CG 1Oras, 
had put the father and three ot his lons to death, as 
betore-mentioned, There were many 
condition that delerted with the pricits, who were 
racioulſly received by 'I'itus Ca:lar, but! lent away 
Lo Gophne tor the prelent, with a Pre mile ot large 
poilefiions to be diſtributed among them at the end 
of the war. Titus gave them this aſt; Znmenr apart, 
to avoid the uncalinels of mixing with people of dit- 
te rent m: mners, laws 95 and C utcoms ö N they Were 
highly N with their allotment. : 


ans 00 CON 


When they were all withdrawn to their colony, 
and none ot them teen any longer in the city, the 


perlons of 


THE 


IE WS. 


faction {pread a report, tha t theſe deſertera v 
by the Romans, to deter the reit from making t. icin 
elc ape. I his device Juccceded ONCE again as betore: 
but 1 tus, being aware of the detign, recalled the: 
from Gophae, and ordered them to take 
the walls with Jolephus, and ſhew themiclves tot: 
town, Which brought over more proſelytes to th 
Romans than ever. As they were afſembled mm 
this occaſion, they flood belore che Komans. 
prefiing the faction with i KNPOreUnitics and lane 
tion, jatre ated them either to receive te Roni 
into tac City, and deliver their country, or other! 
quit the icinple, to prevent the firing It, Witic! 1 
Komans would never agree to but upon the lle 
tremity. This rendered. the faction more outr age us 
againſt the fugitives with their ſtones darts, arrows, 
ſlings, and engines, which being planted at the ver\ 
gates, the temple reſembled a repolitory ot arms 
more than a place of religious worſhip; and the dead 


£4 Fs 


bodies lay as thick every / where about it as it it had 


been a common burial ground. 


Thoſe ſacrilegious wretches ruſhed into the hol: 
ſanctuary with their arms ſtill warm and recking 
with the blood of their countrymen : 
tothe extremeitdegree of impiety and prophaneneſ: 
while ne Romans, to the eternal ſcandal of th: 
Tews, 
remotes than | they did themſelves. There was ne 
a man in the army of Titus who had not a vener: 
tion tor the temple pins and the Supreme Being | 
that was there worſhipped; and that did not heart: 
with tor the repent ance ot the taction, while melc) 
was yet to be obtained. 


Titus was fo deeply affected with the ſtate cf 
wretched people, that he once more enden 


thele 


voured, by appcal as tollows, to bring the faction 
| $4 2 re 11G II. 


** Tell me, inhuman miſcreants! what were 
the > Ars anc Da tor about this ho! iP 

with the Latin and Greet; intcriptions upon: 
1 for bidding ail people, upon a pe enalty, not 
LO pals this encloſu: wy Nor have we our {elves 
been leis tender of your privileges, in maki. 
death ior any man to pal theſe bounds, not « 
cepting che Kemans themiclves. Il comes the 
lanctuary, alter this, to be prophancd with altaili- 
nations ac murder: 5, and the temple defilcd with 
biood, forcigu and domeſtic ? 
OUS of ny coun try, and to the late patron oi 
this holy te 5 le, (ho hath now tortaten it,) to 
to the Jen WS that have C JOINCG with ne e, 


TIP \? 78 
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all thete abominations: _ ! do! lacredly p Tonne, 
that if you will but comply in quitting this h. z01! 
place, no man ſhall of! cr it any indignit) 
will preſerve and protect your temple.” 
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IT Us, upon this occaſion, had Joſe phus or! o 
1 yon bona, but the faction crroneoull) con 
ſtrued his generous 


ar) | Jication TO them 11 1 | A 
dity, and thereupon grew more intolent and out 
geo us. The no ble Kon {wi t! ICFCLOTC, Hindi i= d) 
had no regard either tor the preſervation of the te. 
ple * l 1 took a reſolution, though = 
gainſt! 1318 inclination, 10 proiec ute the Wa:. £5 a 
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ere ſſaig! 


che Our or” 


nay, they went 


aid a greater reverence to their rites and ce. ; 


| Lappe al to all the 
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Idee 


Accs cha 


N ſpace ſuictent to draw! p his whole —” 
+ detached thirty) tot every company, with a 
[LDLUnc at the head of every thoutand, ain 2: { ne 
lis commander in chiet With th! eta h 
t they were to have fallen upon the enemy's 
näards about tne ninth hour ol the 1 nigh L, and u- 
es huniclt was 0. Na we led on: the attack. But, 
„on a COUNCH « . W. „the officers were all of O|[1- 
en, that At be ole ac V He ble 10r hun 10 
| Ty UPON IOTL A 1tolay Where lie might CO 
rat obere his inen acquitted themielves, 
\ Lit TI LIL tl riſk of (* Cer in his OWN fer 
beſide, that it would in pire ns people to du 


ir general. 
itus TT! on! itt Us 10 N Ie 0p! nion o: His 0117 ers and 
8 „and Wide) to A Wa cch-tovci Ol * TI \n 
nere ne might lee and judge of the v hole 
ing his officcis, at the lame time, to ob- 
that they titelt 
Theft mat- 
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(Ci W 990 1ooner ſettled, but orders Were ie 115 

| an hour appointed for the attack. Ihe Ko 

7 15 did not! SILLY! th e guards ice jy, 415 VV 225 ( X [C4 [CU 

1% that the parties, on the advanccot both ſides, came 

Profentiy TO action, \ with a confuton of Clamour, 

which aba cening their companions, brought then 

on in m tudes to lecond them. The Romans 
[tood the! firil bock; but the numbers that followed 

fell ind! nerent!y upon their own people, without 

knowing triend or toe atund er; Or, betwixt the 


noiſe ot the upr oar, and the darxnets of the night, 
they knew nenher voices or aces Apart, but tol- 

ing | le of a blind rage, tell toul upon 
at a venture. 


7 
* 
arever came in their Way 


Some Romans, who Ke! tthemilcivesinorder under 
the cover ot their buckl. 85 and knew one another 
by the word or {ignal, made a tolerable ſhite in the 
{cuties her as che Tew s were in perpetual contu- 
on, and, by mitt: Ki. 10 fes for ariends, and friends 
tor tors 85 dettro \ (1 JHHOTEC Ot! the Ir OWN MCcCN than the 
Nanu, ns did. But at break of day, when light re- 
vealed th ein error, they procceded more regularly, 
Atul vine a their Garts ali arrows On both [141d \ with 


x 
much VIEOUT as ii they had not been engaged! 
night. 4 le Kom. who had Titus LOT Fu 
1116, the witnels and tpectator of their behaviour, 
oked upon the valour oi that day's at ion as the 


Gundation OL their future forte nes, and tought, one 
: 1 : | % *Y —_ a4 1 14 * 4/4» x ' ** 
and all; with a noble emulation ; while the [ews, at 


the tame time, had their lives and their einſle at 


„ With lie rant John at the head of them, 
in IOnie 1 tr Mord I, ANC treating oth I'S 
; BENACES ar DIBWS; his toht was moltls 
b 1 e „ 1 's 
2 4 } 4 9 l CL. WIT! \ Ari! Calles * 1940 Ix W Gd (15 
* S ; for there was icarcely room either 
Ya 1c OTF 13 oy Antonia \ menten At Fung 
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occahion , and nothing paſled that elcaped 
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a contelt. laſted from the ninth hour of the 
to tne ith the next day; both ſides maintain- 
ther ground LH it came, in the concluſion, to a 


attle. SEV ral noble Romans behaved like 
; and tho who ſignalized themiclve amono!t 
cos werethe toll WING, vans, the lon of Mer. 


'dit, Hcy ono Jol, S3 Jace b, thelonor Sol 


non, theivnot C atlilas; W110 Were Idum N. 
n's party were G prheus and Alex ad 
c WS Was Simon, the lon ol Jair. 


t {ever days the foundations of 
turned up, and a broad way cut for 
1091009 16 March up to the wall, where they im- 
te!) to work upon four banks. The firſt 

t te Corner Of the inner temple, that 

| and cat; the econ. againſt the g gallery; 
ae North Wai d, bet wyi Xt the tWo gates; the third 


Dear l they PP 
Wards the V E p oreh of che outwa "d tern ple; and 
© urch towards the north porch. Burt 4 9s bring - 


mg. jaterials an hund Ired turlongs trom the 
Plage, was attended with infinite eharge and labour; 
elides the many ſurprizes they met with in the way; 
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for the Romans were too confident and carel. IS, and 
the Jews raſh enough to attempt any thing. 

It was the practice of EVER ol the Romans, when 
they Weill OUL to forage, to turn their horles 5 100 10 1G 
graze; and it was as common tor the Jews to latly 
out upon lo {air an opportunity, and carry Ut! hem ot. 
This happened ſo oiten, that 'I'itus imputed it, at 


laſt, rather to the negligence of the Ian bans, than 

5 a 1 0 bu l 0 
the daring ciorts of the Jews. Nor did be JUQ&C 
erroncovlty ; for, Upon | unt one of the fol- 


ders OT the lots ot their Wortes, it leciircid all the 
vere all more wary in future. 
1 had raited their banks, and 
a polture io begin their attacks 
* Of the action was io pretied 
0) amine, on the failure of their ravages, that they 
aſlembled in a body, about the eleventh hour of the 
lay, and made an aſlault Upon the Roman gu. ras 
t wards the mount of Olives, in hojes of either ta! 
them UNaWwarcs, Or 4 them Wicht n. 
zut the Romans, apprized ot their intentio! in due 
time, drew out all the ſtrength they able to 
make, and put a ftop to a molt dgelperate attempt 
they Had projected upon the wall. It c | 
to a bloody conteit, anc! both Tore 
ders; the lain r themicives upon to re- 
putation of their prowels and military conduct, ant 
the Jews vaunting on a tool-hardy and miltak 
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wel trapped; 
avid themiclves, but 


the cs fi) CICAaH) 
nd the cs had no hopes Oo! 
by forcing the Romans. 
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noble Roman, uh this OCCALION, 15 worth, ot being 
: 1 
Clated 1 FT 1 being rome, and | f el bY 


gers into the valley, this Ped: 
ull ipeed atter them, overtook a corte man, 
heavily art a} [33 urring ON tor lite, Jus {1 Were his 
ſtrength, ain, and til! in the equeitrian art, th: 1 
he tool the tuvitive Jew off his horte by the les 
and carr cd hun ; his [ riſoner to I itn X W110 = 
mired the eee e of theo. Ronian, but or- 
dered the pritoncr to be puntihed with death, for his 
arempt againtt the Romain works; after which he 
* 1010 cuted lis action the temple, and 
raiſing the baziks, 

Ihe Jews hnding themſelves every day become 
more weak, as the war grew more hot, and advanced 
to the very temvle tell, followed the « 
men in peſtilential diſtempers, 
tected parts to lave the ing to this 
allegory, they betxan with fetting fire to that part of 
the gallery that, reaching trom the north to the eaſt, 
taced Antonia, where they made a gap of Near 
twenty cubits, an- thereby mace a beginnin 17 of de- 
[fro ing the tanc ua) with their Own h. 1ancls, 
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On Tic twenty-tourth day of the month Pane— 
mus, the Rom: I an lame gallery ina fame; and 
when the fire £ained tourtcen « ubits, the cds took 
down the root, and o went on, fill 
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11M ut ent on with Ant onia hwy might have 
{1 : 2 1 8 1 i 3 ; 
1 | { (1 any 4+ \ þ nets Cl Lic 1110 . 7 1. ic] Livy 101 
deemed their reading to tend to their own advan- 


tage. i lover, there paſſer! all this time dai tly 
fkirmiſhes and encounters, every where about the 
ten ple. * 


1751 
here was at this time a man among, the Jews, lou 
LATTE, mean in arange. OL neither birth Or 
Cha! racter ti ().C Vim reibe 1 whole Nan W. 3 Jona— 
than, II tical | 

is | 113 1. Utah ic 40 Mortal Went OUT 190 th ws 1110 
nument of John, the high- rich! and th rein a Vin 

OT! ] challenged any man o f tid wht 14 K- 
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dual appeared ro take him uh: dome def 
others ica his him; ur 111g, they, were 
potecdl to encounter with a man in defpair, el de- 
ſirous of deat) J who tcared neither God or man 
and where conieque! Hy no honour could redourd 
from victory, as a man and a brute could not he 
luppcled to be Upon equal terms. Vyhen this info- 
lent Jew had waited a conſiderable time for a com- 
P22 ion, C deic antingz upon the 8 Of the K- 
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Jon ith an 
Nys Fu- 


deus. 


A Aratagem 
ot the Jews 
pernicions 
to the Ro- 
maus. 


Titus gene- 
roully com- 
palſionates 

the tate ot 
his ſoldic 18. 


The forti- 
tude ol 
Longus, a 
Roman. 
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mans, one Pudens, of the equeſtrian order, incenſed 
at his taunts, ſtood forth, and accepted the chal- 
lenge, The contempt in which he held the inſigni- 
icant Jew rendered him raſh and carelels ; ſo that 
untortunately ſtumbling, Jonathan took the advan- 
tage, and flew him when he was down; and then 
ſtanding on the dead body, brandiſhed his ſword, 
bloody as it was, and ſhook his ſhield with his left 
hand, triumphing over his antagoniſt at his feet, and 
deriding the ſpectators. in the Roman army. While 
the Jew was in the height of his exultation, Priſcus, 
a centurion, ſhot him through the heart with an ar- 
row, which laid him dead upon the body of his 
enemy, and was deemed a jult judgment upon him 
tor aſſuming merit from an action not founded on 
genuine courage, but intemperate zeal. 


OF 


S 


Au open wwar betwixt the temple and the banks. The 
Jews deſtroy the Romans by a ſtratagem. T ilus com- 
paſſionates his ſoldiers. The fortitude of Longus, and 


craft of Arlorius. 


LIE faction in the temple now openly endea- 
voured to beat off the Roman loldiers that 
were upon the banks; and, on the twenty- ſeventh of 
the month aforeſaid, the Jews contrived the follow- 
ing ſtratagem. They filled the roof of the weſtern 
porch, betwixt the top and the timbers, with a quan- 
city of dry wood, ſulphur, and bituminous matter, 
and then pretending to give way upon an attack, ſut- 
tered themſelves to be beaten out, as if they had not 
been able to maintain it. Many of the raſh and in- 
conliderate among the Romans followed them cloſe 
upon the purluit, and ſet up ladders to make good 
what the others had quitted ; but the cool and diſ- 
paſſionate among them conceived it to be aſtratagem, 
and remained in their former ſituation. Upon the 
Romans crouding into the porch, the Jews ſect fire 
to it, and all was immediately in a blaze, to the aſto- 
niſhment of thoſe that were out of the reach of it, 
and moſt deſperate horror and contuſion of the reſt. 
Some plunged themſelves into wells and pits, others 
leaped headlong down the houles ; ſome were 1mo- 
thered in the flames, and others ran upon their 
iwords, to prevent one death by another. 


Titus could not but commiſerate thoſe who thus 
milerably periſhed, though they raſhly ventured up- 
on the attack without orders, and thereby ſubjected 
themſelves to the penalty of death by their own law, 
if they elcaped it by the ſtratagem ot the enemy. 
They had this comfort in their diſtreſs, that, to ba- 
lance the lots of their lives, they had the love and 
pity of their prince for whom they died, as they 
could tee him calling and labouring up and down to 
do all that was poſiible for their relief; and every in- 
itance of his aon was looked upon as a memo- 
rial to his immortal honour. Thoſe who ſurvived 
the fatal cataltrophe were beſet by the Jews, and, 
after a ſtout reſiſtance, every man of them put to 
the {word. 


Many brave men fell in this deſperate adventure; 
bur none more valiant than one Longus, who, in jul- 
ticeand honour, cannot be paſſed over in ſilence upon 
jo memorable an occaſion. This Longus was a Ro- 
man, and in the vigour ot his youth. The Jews 
found him a daring and dangerous man, and had no 
way of cutting him off, unlels they could get him 
down to them, upon honour that he ſhould return 
late again withour any violence to his perſon. His 
brother Cornelius taxing notice of this, called out 
to him on the other hand, adjuring him not to do any 
thing that either his country or himſelf ſhould have 
realon to be aſhamed of. Longus upon this drew 
his word, and flew himſelf in the fight of both par- 
ties. 


There was one Artorius that delivered himſelf 
from the fire by his ſubtlety. Being reduced to an 
extremity, he called out to Lucius, one of his fel— 
low foldicrs, ſolemnly declaring, ** that if he would 
catch him in his arms, and break his tall, he would 


THE 


| 


1 . 


make him his heir.“ Artortus accordingly took his 
leap; and the other diſpoſing himſelt to receive kim 
the weight of the one daſhed che other with ſuch vic. 
lence on the ſtone pavement, that he unmceciarely 
expired. | 


This melancholy accident greatly affected the Ro. 
mans, but it kept them afterwards more upon their 
guard _— the frauds and ſtratagems ot the Jews 
by which they had been moſt efjentially injured, in 
divers inſtances. | : 


The porch was burnt as far as the tower that 
John erected in his war with Simon; and the Jews 
after burning of the Romans, brake down the ref. 
The following day the Romans ſet fire to the north 
porch, and carried it before them to that on the caſt 
that overlooks the valley of Cedron from a ſtupen- 


dous precipice. Such was the ſtate of the temple 
at that time. 


C HAP. VII. 


A dreadful famine in Jeruſulem, with the miſeries that 
attended it. 


F O add to the diſtreſs which befell a devoted Tie 
nation, a dreadtul tamine now raged in Jeru— 2 
ſalem, and the miſeries that attended it were incon- 12 


ccivable. The city was well nigh depopulated. The 
bare mention of food was ſufficient to create family 
diſcord, and diſſolve friendſhip cemented by the 
deareſt ties. Thoſe that were evidently expiring 
with hunger, could ſcarcely be believed at the lait 
gaſp; and they would ſearch the very boſoms of the 
dead for bread. It they were diſappointed in their 
expectation, deſpair hurried them up and down, 
raging like mad dogs, and ſtaggering like drunken 
men, ranſacking the ſame houles over and over again. 
Their hunger was ſo intolerable, that they gathered 
and eat ſuch things as the moſt filthy animals would 
not touch; nor did they abſtain from their girdles, 
ſhoes, nor the very leather which belonged to their 
ſhields. An handful of old hay was told tor jour 
attics. But why ſhould I point out their dreautul 
judgment by reterring to things inanimate, when | 
have a perional inſtance to cite, that cannot be 
equalled in hiſtory, either among the Greeks or Bar. 
barians? As the fact cannot be related or hear 
without horror, I was inclined to ſupprets it; but, 
upon reflection that there were ſo many living w!t- 
neſſes to confirm it, I hold it my duty to hand it 
down upon record to poſterity. 


EC-N.A FP, . 


Mary, a «woman of rank and quality, is fo tormented 
with hunger, that ſhe cats the fleſh of her own infant. 
Solemn proteſtation of Titus upon the occſton. 


HERE was a certain woman that dwelt beyond?ꝰ 
Her father ©* 


Jordan, whole name was Mary. tat! 
was Eleazar, of the village of Bethezob, which fig. 
nifies the houſe of hyſſop. She was opulent, as we | 
as nobly deſcended, and had fled to Jeruſalem wit! 
the reſt of the multitude, . where, at this time, ſac 
was with them beſieged. The tyrant {tripped her 
of her moſt precious treaſure which ſhe had brought 
out of Perea; and her hovſe was daily broke opei 
and rifled by the ſoldiers, for either goods or Pro 
ſions, which ſhe had concealed. In coniequence © 
{uch outrages, ſhe reviled the faction in the moſt op- 
probrious terms, but could not work them up 0 
ſuch a pitch of indignation as to put her to Gear” 
When lhe found herſelf brought to the laſt extre” 
mity, totally deprived of the means of {uppori!”s 
exiſtence, the pains of a tormenting famine havin. 
already ſcized her, ſhe ſeems to have given . 
up to all the fury of the direſt want, and ftormec = 
moſt horrid and unnatural reſolution that can em 
be conceived or expreſied. 


She had an infant ſucking at her breaſt, which 
ſnatching up, ard looking tenderly upon, ſhe thee 
out into this raphſody: * What ſhall r 
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unfortunate child, who art brought into the world 
« under a complication vi three luch dreautul judy. 
ments as War, faminc, and rebellion ? In which 
„of the three ſhall I relerve- thee? The Romans 
« will give thee thy life, perhaps, but not thy li- 
„ bertv. Famine will alſo prevent flavery : but 
& thou wilt Und our prelent tyrants incomparably 
« worte than the other two. Be thou then my loca, 
„and tinally compleat the hiltory of the Jews wich 
the only execrable abomination that is YET Wanting 
to pertect their mitery.” With theſe words the 
"cy her child, drefiled it, and having eaten one 
rt hertelt, ſet by the remainder, and kept it co: 
Iced. Some of the faction entering her howe, an 
{ning a nauſcous ſcent, threatened her with um 
n.cliate death it ſhe did not bring out her provi- 
ns. Upon this ſhe produced the remainder of the 
inhuman repalt ; and the robbers being thrived Vo th 
nor tor at the ſight, ſhe thus addreiled then. © 1 ms 
is really-my child, and this the food J have my- 
e (clt Mreparcd. have caten one Parts do YOu 
„(ut the other. You will not, I pretume, be more 
« {crupulous than a woman, or more tender than a 
„ Mother. It, however, you loath the oftering, 
« bretent you, as I have caten one part, let the 
%<Ol hey then de— 


O 


* 


* 


Other allo be reterved tor me.“ 
parted, truck with horror and amazement, as the 
oily inſtance ot humanity they had ever ſhewn. 


The report of this horrid deed foon ſpread 


cited an averlion to lite; and the living envicd the 


Titus, to acquit himſelf of having been accettary 
to lo horrid a deed, ſolemnly protcited, as in the 
pretence of God, “ that he had propoſed to the 
** Tews peace and liberty, as well as an oblivion of 
all their former infolcat practices; but that they, 
;nitcad of concord, had cholen ſedition; inticad 
ot peace, war; and initead of plenty and abun- 
dance, tamine. That they had begun with their 
own hands to burn that temple which the Romans 
had hitherto prelerved, and that therctore their 
mileries were what they delerved. That he was 
* (etermined to bury their iniquities in their ruin, 


** 


C% 


* 


bs oi. 
Li 


ie carth, where mothers devoured their own 
children, and the fathers, more impious if pol- 
üble, perhſted in a war, after ſo many demon— 
** {trations of the Divine vengeance,” Vitus, re- 


* 
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ting on the incorrigible obitinacy of thele peo 
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The 
Two ſreache— 

deſtrters go over to Titus. Ile ſuſpefts and 
\araons them. The temple is ſet on fire. Titus calls 
" council 19 deliberate concerning the temple. 
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The Fetus make @ deſ- 
y upon the Romans. Titus brings them off, 
the Jews into the temple, Feruſalem a 
focond lime vurnt on the ſame day of the month, 

7 HEN two of the legions had finiſhed their 


YY worxs, on the eighth day of the month, 
| itus ordered the battering rams to be planted 


«Ca1nit the weltern gate of the outward temple, 


1aVing played the laſt piece of battery he had for 
ix whole days without intermiſſion, but to no pur- 
oe, tor the edifice was proof againſt the engines. 
i livre were others, at the ſame time, ſapping the 
% undation on the north- ſide; and when they found 


that, 9 incredible labour, they could only looſen 
No. 28. 


* and not leave a city Handing upon the face of 
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ſome e the outward ftones, without moving any Gi 
the reit, (tor the porch yet ttood tirm, ) they perceived 
that nothing eflectual could be done by digging; and 
nm, lo that the Komans betook themicly C5 [9 
their ſcaling, ladders, 

Though the Jews could not hinder them from 
Planting their ladders, they made a brave reitftance, 
where places would admit of it, encountering thote 
that got up hand to hand, before they could put 
themiclves upon their guard, caſting others down 
leadlons as they were mounting, cutting off tome 
as they were advancing with reliet, and tometiinvs 
overturnin® ladders, men, and all together. The 
loſs of the Romans upon this encounter was very 
conſiderable, efpecially in the ditpures they hal ror 
(dete Nama or recovering their colours: but, in the 


1 E 


concluſton, the Jews kept the enftigns they took, and 
Filled the enfign-bearers, which terrified the tell, 
and forced them to a retreat. Lo do juitice to th. 

altailants, it mult be contefled, there tcl nor a man 
ot them but died like a Roman. Thote of the 12c- 
tion ho had acquitted themielves bravely in tormer 
encounters did fo ſtill, as did HElcazar, the nephew of 
Simon, rhe tyrant, But Titus, finding, by ris time, 
that, in 1paring a foreign temple, he ficrificed his 
own men, ordered his people forthwith to fet fire to 
the gates. | 


*% 


In the mean time there deſerted to him Ananus, T 


of Emmaus, the molt bloody and inhuman ot all 
Simon's guards, and Arciiclaus, the lon of Maga- 
dathes, hoping torgivenels from the late ſucceiles of 
the Jews. uus was fo well intormed of the infa— 
mous characters, and barbarous practices, of thoſe 
pretended converts, that he was once inclined to 
have both put to death, notwithſtanding this pre- 
tence, being fully convinced that it was necoltity 
and deſigu, not aſfection or gaod-will, that brouv lic 
them over. Nor did he think thoſe deterving of ] 
Kho had firit tet their country in a flame, and then 
abandoned 1. However, upon fecond thoughts, he 
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Overcame the PrOoOVOcCatilon, and LOTUaVEC them, thy? 
With a rclotution never to trult chen. 


ihe gates of the temple were by this time in a! 


blaze z the fitver-work over them melted, and the 
timbers all in a flame, infomuch that the, fire caught 
hold o the galleries. The Jews were io turprized 
to hund themicives wrapped up in flames, that they 
ſtood gaping at cach other in aftoniſhment, without 
{0 much as attempting any thing toward their relict, 
or concerning themicives either tor what was al 
ready contumed, or ſaving the reit. They had, 
in Mort, neither heart nor {trea%h left them; and 
the fire prevafled all that day and the night tollow- 


ing 


Z, till, by degrees, it burnt down the galleries. 


1 itus gave orders next day flor the quenching cf 


the fre, aud Icvelling the Ways for the march 
or his army. Alter this he called a council of his 
o-ncral oiticers. It conſiſted of Tiberius Alcxan- 


; f , | : : | 
der, his licutenant-gencral, Sextus Cerealis, com- 


mander ot the htth legion, Larcius Lepidus, of the 


tenth, Titus Irigius, ot the Hiteenth, Etefnius * 
ronto, Julanus, governor of Judra, with other * 


officers ot the irt rank. "This relpcctable council 
being called to deliberate on what mealurcs were 
necetiary to be taken in the-bulinels of the temple, 
lome were tor maintaining the rigour of the law of 
arms, as, ſo long as that temple ſtood, and the nume- 
rous meetings therein continued, the Jews (they 
ſaid) would never be quict : others were for lavinr 
the temple upon condition of the cus quitting it, 
that there might be no farther quarrel about it; bur 
that, if poſſeſlion ſnould be obtained by the Word 
by all mcans to burn it; not as a temple, but a 
caſtle; tor, in that cale, the blame would be theirs 
that forced the burning it, not theirs that did it by 
necellity. 


Titus interpoſing here, made ſome remarl:s on the 


INPropriety CT turning a temple into a citac , thy? | 


the Jews were obſtinate, revenging the ſtubborn— 
nels of a rebellious people upon ſtock s and {ton 5 
and laying the moſt glorious fabric in aſhes for cher 
ſakes. He added, it would be an affront to the dic - 
nity of Rome itſeli, to think of depriving the cill— 
pire of ſo illuſtrious an ornament. of 
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When Alexander, Cerealis, and Fronto, found 
how Titus was diſpoſed, they came over to his opi- 
nion; and the council was dimiſſed, with orders to 
the army to reſt and refreſh themſelves to be the 
fitter for action; ſeveral choice battalions being or- 
dered out, in the mean time, to look after the fire, 
and cut out ways over the ruins. The Jews, being 
much fatigued and harraſſed, remained inactive this 
day ; but the day following, when they had gathered 
ſtrength, and recruited their ſpirits, they made a deſ- 

Er perateè ſally, about the ſecond hour, through the calt- 
berate ſally ern gate, upon the guards of theoutward temple. I he 
upon the Romans ſtood the firſt ſhock, under cover of their 
Romans. bucklers, with great reſolution ; but they could not 
long have oppoſed ſuch vaſt numbers, ſo reſolutely 
bent, if Titus, who ſaw the action from Antonia, 
had not ſeaſonably come up, with a ſelect body ot 
horſe, to their relief, before they gave ground. The 
Jews ſhrunk upon this charge; and the Romans 
breaking in upon their front, the reſt betook them- 
ſelves to flight; but when the Romans drew off in 
the Ro- their courle, the Jews rallied, and came on again. 
mans force In this manner they took their turns interchangeably, 
the jews one after another, till about the fifth hour of the 
temple, day, when the Jews were forced into the temple, and 
ſhut up there. Titus retired to the tower of Anto- 
nia, with a reſolution to ſtorm the temple, with his 
whole army, early the next morning; as it ſcems to 
have been doomed by Providence to fire; and, in 
courſe of time, the fatal day was now at hand, ac- 
cording to the revolution of time. It was upon the 
tenth day of the month, and the very ſame day 
whereupon it was formerly burnt by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon. But this was a conllagra- 
tion which the Jews brought upon themſelves, tor 
Titus had no ſooner left them quiet, than the re- 
bels made a ſally upon his guards, as they were at 
work, by his order; to extinguiſh the fire. But the 
Romans put the Jews to flight, and purſued them 
to the temple iticlt. 
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A ſoldier, under pretext of a Divine impulſe, ſets fire 
lo the temple. Titns gives orders to have the fire 
quenched. A terrible flaughter of the Jetus. 


A ſoldier 
ſets hre to 
the temple. 


AZ this time one of the Roman ſoldiers, without 
ſtaying tor any orders, or without any concern 
or dread upon him tor ſo impious an act, and be- 
ing hurried on, as he atterwards pretegded, by a cer- 
tain Divine impulſe, mounted the ſhoulders of one 
of his comrades, and caſt a flaming brand into the 
golden window, that looks towards the apartments 
on the north ſide of the temple. The place took 
fire immediately, which raiſed ſuch an hideous out- 
cry among the Town. that they haſtened with all poſ- 
itble expedition to prevent its progreis; for this was 
not a time to conſult their perſonal ſecurity, when 
25 that was dear and precious to them was at 
take. 


The news of this conflagration being brought to 

Titus, as he was repoſing himſelf in his tent, after the 

fatigue of the combat, he aroſe in great haſte, and 

Tia Immediately taking his chariot, paſſed to the tem- 
vain enden ple, in order to have a ſtop put to the fire. His great 
e er followed him; and the legions after them, in 
er ton. ſuch confuſion as is natural to a vaſt multitude 
without dilcipline. Titus did all that could be done, 

by words and ſigns, towards quenching the fire; 

but it was ineffectual ; for the greater noiſe drowned 

the leſs; and they were as blind to the ſignals he 

gave with his hand, as they were deaf to the words 

he uttered from his mouth. Nor were the ſoldiers 

to be {wayed by menaces or commands, but follow- 

ed the impulſe of rage and paſſion. Some were 
trampled to death in crouds, others choaked in the 

fultry ruins of the galleries over the porches; and it 

was the lame, in effect, whether they overcame, or 

were overcome. The corhmon ſoldiers in the tem- 

ple pretended, in excuſe of their diſobedience, that 

they could not hear the word of command from their 
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ment upon thoſe that diſobeyed. But, through un. 


ILS. 


general; and thoſe who followed, gave 
torward to throw fire. 8 the word 


The faction were in too great diſtreſs to afford 
any aſſiſtance, for, wherever they turned themſelves 
they ſaw nothing but blood and deſtruction. Ti; 
poor, the ſickly, and unarmed, were put to d 
In every quarter : mountains of dead bodies 


down the ſteps leading to it, with numbers of 11. 
ſerable wretches weltering in their gore. 


When Titus found there was no reſtraining de 
> . | * . S UC 
enthuſiaſtic fury of his ſoldiers, and that the fire 
continued to gain more and more, he took ſome o. 
his chief officers with him into the inward temple 
where, upon ſtrict examination of matters, he found 
the glory and maꝑnificence of the place even beyond 
the very tame of it, or at leaſt equal to the repor; 
of the Jews themſelves. But as the flames had no: 
reached, and there was therefore ground to hope 
it might yet not be too late to fave, the Holy ct 
Holes, Titus, in perſon, endeavoured to perſuade 
nay earneſtly beſought, his ſoldiers to do their ut: 
molt to ſtop the progrels of the tire, giving it in 
charge to Liberalis, a centurion of his guards, to 
preſs his commands, and inflicted coporeal puniſh. 
governable rage, that approached phrenzy, neither 
tear nor reſpect were ſufficient to keep them within 
the bounds of duty. There was others whoſe heart: 
were ſet upon booty, not doubting but, where the 
doors were plated with gold, they ſhould find the 
inſide filled with hidden treaſure. 


While Titus was ſo very intent upon ſaving the 
temple, one of the ſoldiers at the ſame time ſct fie 
to lome of the door- poſts; whereupon the general, 
and his officers, were forced to withdraw out ot 
diſtance of preventing the miſchief ; ſo that the 
temple was deſtroyed at laſt, in deſpite of whatever 
Titus could do to hinder it. 


This deſolation was a calamity ſufficient to melt 
the moſt obdurate heart, if we duly conſider the 
ruins of the moſt ſtupendous fabric that ever was 
ſeen or heard of, both for ſtructure, bulk, ſtate, 
magnificence, the honour of religion, and of holy 
things. But it is to be remembered, to our comfort 
and inſtruction, that an uncontroulable fatality at- 
tends all terreſtrial works, animate and inanimate, 
and that all things muſt have their period. It 152 
molt remarkable revolution alſo, that this ſecond 
conflagration ſhould 1o exactly anſwer the very 
month and day of the former under Nebuchadnez- 
zar, as already obſerved. We reckon from the be. 
ginning of the firſt temple by Solomon, to the de- 
ſtruction of this, in the ſecond year of Veſpaſian, on- 
thouſand, one hundred, and thirty years, lev?" 
months, and fifteen days; and fromthe ſecond butl:- 
ing of it by Haggai, in the ſecond year of Cyrus, U 
hundred and thirty-nine years, and forty-hve da)“. 
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The diſtreſſes in wwhich the Jews cvere plunged upon fe- 
conflagration of the temple. Sereral priefts are c. 
gaged in the quarrel with the Romans. The deftri- 
tion that was occaſioned by the advice of 6 j®.* 
prophet. 


WEEEE the temple was in flames, the ſoldiers . 
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they met, without reſpect to age or ſex, both youre -* 


and old, ſacred and prophane, prieſts and laicks; al 


went together; and men of all ſorts and cond1t!05 a 


were involved in the common calamities of the — 
and, whether con favor or ſubmitted, whether the) 
ſtood it out, or begged for quarter, they all fetch 


alike, falling victims in the common deſtructi9r: 

As the fire advanced, the crackling of the flames Wa 

heard in uniſon with the dying groans of peopie.* 

their laſt gaſp; and betwixt the depth of the hill, 

and the extent of the conflagration, the whole va 

ſcemed to be but one continued blaze. The m_ 
I 
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lue. 
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and uproar were ſo dreadful, that nothing more ter- 
rible can poſlibly be conceived. Ine raging out: 
cries ot the Roman legions, the howling of the re. 
bels under the devattation ot lire and word, and 
the dilinal lamencation ol diltreſted wretches in the 
temple, betwixt the enemy and tire, could not but 
pierce the car and wound the heart of the molt ob- 
durately perrihed, The adjacent mountains and 
places beyond Jordan, echoed the lame complaints 
une grievances over and over again, and the cala— 
Mity excbeded the noiſe. The flames were lo im- 
etuous and violent, that the very mountains, upon 
which the temple flood, appeared as one body of 
fire from the bottom; and the blood in proportion 
Was antucrable to the flame; tor the number of the 
lan was luperior to that ei thole who did the exccu- 
ton. The ground was, covered over With Carcales, 
and the ſoldiers purſued the living over the bodies 
ot the dead. But, in the end, a band of rulians 
beat back the Romans, and having forced their way 
into the outward temple, made their elcape into the 
city, and che rell of the multitude got into the out- 
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There were ſeveral pricſts engaged in the quarrel 
with the Romans, that uled the temple ſpikes in. 
jitead of darts, and diicharged them at the enemy; 
but when they tound that this availed nothing, and 
that the fire burtt out upon them, they covered 
themtelves, for a while, under a thick wall, that was 
eight cubits in breadth. Two ot the principal men 
of this number, which were Meirus, the lon of Bel- 
gas, and Joteph, the lon of Daleus, that might have 
laved themiclves by going over to the Romans, 
chole rather to tand or tall with their companions, 


and 1o plunging themiclves into the flames, thared 


in the common tate. 


When the Romans found the temple ittelt reduced 
to aſhes, they looked upon the reſt of the buildings 
as trivial, and ſo fired all at once, except one of the 


'- eailerics on the eaſt ſide, and another on the ſouth; 


but they ſoon atter followed the fortune of the reſt. 
They burnt allo the treaſury and the wardrobe, with 
jewels, money, and coltly habits, to an immenſe va-— 
The place, in fine, was the repoſitory of all 
the Jews had that was precious. 


There were now aſſembled, in one gallery, yet 
ſtanding, women, children, and a mixed mult1- 
titude, that fed trom the rabble, to the number of 
near fix thouiand perions. But before Virus had 
determined any thing concerning thele people, or 
given the officers anv orders relating to them, the 
toldiers, in a rage of brutal tury, let the place on 
tire, and plied it o cloſely, that, betwixt thoſe that 
were burat to death, and others that had caſt thæm- 
{elves headlong down the ruins to fave themſelves, 
there was not one that eicaped death. 


A taiie propnet was acceſſary to all this miſchief, 
by making proclamation in the City, that it was 
1 1 i 1 1 ; 1 , 
the will ot the Almighty they inould go immedi- 
ately up to the temple, with an aſſurance that there 
they ſhould have an iniall:vie proof ot his Divine 
favour and protection. It was, indeed, a common 
practice of the faction, to pretend to revelations, in 
order to keep the credulous multitude firm againit 
all dangers, and io ſecure them from deſerting. But 
men in adveriity are apt to hope the beſt, eſpecially 
wacre they are promited reliet, though it be only 
upon the credit ot a falle prophet. 
HK. XII. 

168 Pertentaus ſigns which preceded the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem. A comet reſembling a ſword. An extra- 
. f 
rather lighs about the altar. An heifer brings 
Coins] an p 

et @ lamb. The brazen gate of the temple opens 
of itſelf. Various conjectures about its fignification, 
by 22] : 3 6 : i . 
Chariots and armies in the air. A voice crying in the 
1 : 
femple © Let us be gone.” A ſtrange exclamation of 
72 * a LN . . 
ene Teſus, a plebeian and huſbandman, with his death. 


THE 


J E VVS. 
T he prophecy of an emperor 10 come oi of Tud.ea 
fulfilled in the perſon of Veſpoſien. 


Mj4HLUS were thele miſerable people deluded by 

impoltors, while they did not attend, nor give 
credit, to ſigns that were molt evident, and plainly 
torctold their future deſolation. Indeed, like inta- 
tuated mortals, with neither eyes capable of ſceing, 
nor minds capable of reflection, they could not per - 


ceive the denunciations of the Almighty againſt 


them, amongtt which were the following. There 
was a lar, relembling a iword, which itood over 
the City, and a comet that continued a whole year. 


Thus allo, before the Jews revolted, and betore 
thete conmotions, which preceded the war, when 
the people aflembled in mulritudes to the teall of 
unleavened bread, on the eighth day of the month 
Nanthicus, and art the ninth hour ot the day, to 
orcat a light thone round the altar and the tanctu— 
ary, that eit appeared to be bright day. This pro- 
digy was looked upon by the ignorant as a good 
omen; but it was expounded by the more difcern— 
ing as the forerunner of a war, and the myllery un- 
tolded betore it came to pats. 


At the ſame fellival allo an heiſer, as ſhe was led 
by the high-prieit to be ſacriſiced, brought torth a 
lamb in the midit of the temple, 


Moreover the caſtern gate of the inner temple, 
which was of brals, and very ponderous, and had 
been, with difliculty, ſhut by twenty men, retted 
upon a baſis armed with iron, and had bolts ſaſten— 
ed very deep into the firm floor, which was there 
made of one entire ſtone, was ſeen to open of itfelt 
about the ſixth hour of the night. Upon notice 
given of it to the proper officer, he came immedi— 
ately to look after it, and with much difficulty tal- 
tened it again. This allo appeared to the vulgar to 
be an happy prodigy ; but the wiler formed a con- 
trary judgment, and ſuppoſed that the opening of 
the gate was in favour of the enemy, and toretold 
the deſolation of the city. 


A tew days after the teſtival was over, on the 
twenty-firſt of the month Artemiſius, there appear - 
ed ſo extraordinary a viſion, that I would not un- 
dertake to record it, if I could not produce ſeveral 
witneſſes, yet living, to confirm the truth ot it, and 
it the calamities, that were foretold, had not come to 
pals. "There were ſeen, up and down in the air, be- 
tore {un-let, chariots and armed men, all over the 
country, and ſurrounding leveral cities. 


At the feaſt of Pentecoſt, as the prieſts were go- 
ing, by night, to officiate in the inner temple, accord— 
ing to cuſtom, they heard, at firſt, a kind of confuſed 
murmur, and, atter that, a voice, calling out articu- 
lately, Let us be gone, let us be gone.” 


But what is ſtill more extraordinary, one Jeſus, 
the lon of Ananus, a plebeian and an huſbandman, 
WHO, four years betore the commencement of the war, 
and at a time when the city enjoyed peace and plenty, 
came to the tealt of tabernacles, brake out into 
this exclamation : © A voice from the eaſt, a voice 
from the welt, a voice from the tour winds, a 
voice to Jeruſalem, and a voice to the temple, a 
voice to the bridegrooms and the brides, and a 
voice to the whole nation.” This was his cry 
day and night, from place to place, through every 
rect of the city. Several perſons of eminence were 
ſo oftended at this dire yell, that they cauſed the 
man to be apprehended, and ſcvercly puniſhed ; 
to which he ſubmitted without a murmur, or al- 
ledging a word in his own defence, bur ſtill perſiſt- 
ed in the exclamation before- mentioned. The ma- 
1 ſulpecting (as the caſe proved to be) that 

e was actuated by an extraordinary impulſe, cautcd 
him to be brought before Albinus, at that time our 
procurator, who ordered him to be ſcourged with 
the utmoſt rigour. He ſubmirted in the ſame man- 
ner as before, without either tear or ſupplication; 
but cried out atevery ſtroke, in the moſt melancholy 
tone, woe, woe to Jerutalem | When Albinus dc - 
manded of him what he was, whence he came, and 

why 
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Book Vit dok VII. 


Reflections 
[ % 2 1 Cc 
01 Joſephus. 


The pro- 
phecy of 


ancnmperor 


„ da. Pur tancy ſuggeſts divers interpretations ; 


fo come 
of ſudæa, 
fulhlled in 
Velpaſian. 


Fits to- II faction having Ned into the city on the 
claimed em- 2 


ror by the about it, the Romans lodged their enſigns againſt 


Fe 
army. 
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why he uttered theſe words ? He made no manner 
of reply, but continued his doletul ditty, till the 
procurator diſmiſſed him as a lunatic, 


From that time, to the beginning of the war, he 
was never known to hold intercourſe with any ot 
the citizens, but every day uttered theſe lamentable 
words, ** Woe, woe to Jeruſalem.” He never gave 
an ill word to thoſe that ſcourged him, or a good one 
to thoſe that fed him; but this was his reply to all 
men, and, indeed, no other than a melancholy pre- 
ſage of what was to come. He was oblerved to be 
much more clamorous upon feſtivals than upon 
other days; and in this manner he continued to 
proceed, nor did his voice or ſtrength tail him, 
till the uege of Jeruſalem verified his predictions. 
After this he took the tour of the wall once again, 
vehemently exclaiming, “ Woe, woe to this city, 
this temple, and this people!“ and adding, by way 
of concluſion, “ Woe, woe to mylelt!” At this 
inſtant he was taken off with a ſtone from an engine, 
in the midit of his forebodings. 


— 


Theſe circumſtances tend to prove that the de- 
ſtruction of mankind is from themſelves; and that 
a benevolent Creator, in his all-wile providence, is 
wanting in nothing that may conduce to the com- 
mon good and benefit of univerſal nature. But 
when we are precautioned of tuture events, and 
will take no warning, our ruin les at our own 
door. Why did the Jews, atter the taking of Anto- 
nia, make the temple ſquare, when they were con- 
ſcious to themſelves of a prediction, that both tem- 
ple and city ſhould be taken, when it ſhould be re- 
duced to that form? But they were chiefly ſtimu— 
lated to this unfortunate war by the miſconſtruction 
of a preſage, importing that, in thoſe days, there 
ould one come out of Judea that ſhould have 
the command of the whole world. This they ap- 
plied to their own nation, and many great men fell 
Into the ſame error. But this prophecy, in fact, re- 
lated to Velpaiian, who was created emperor in Ju- 
and thus it was with the Jews, till, in the end, they 
iuftercd tor their errors, by the irreparable deitruc- 
tion of themiclves and their country. 

C 
Titus is ſaluted emperor, according 10 ancient cuſtoui. 

The ferce of hunger and drought in extremity. Ti- 

11s cle certain pricfts to be put to death. Simon 

and Toh, the heads of fattions, deſire a conference 
with TY. Toe emperor agrees 10 it, aud makes 


& ſuitable ſpecch upon the eccaſion. The Fews rye 


the terms be offers. Titus reſolves on the total demo- 
$1 3 — 7. . 8 1 a , 2 py 8 0 —_ . 14 
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rovel interceſſars, abates of his rigour, and demon- 
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burning of the temple, and all the buildings 


the eaſtern gate, where they offered ſacrifice, and, 
with great ſhouts and acclamations, proclaimed 
I'itus emperor. The ſoldiers acquired ſuch im- 


menſe booty, that gold in Syria was reduced to one 
halt of its tormer value. 


There was a boy among the prieſts, upon the wall, 
that begged permiſſion of the Roman guards to de- 
icend, and get lome water to quench the parching 
thirſt under which he laboured. The guards com- 
miſerating his tender years and extreme neceſſity, 
gave him their right = as a ſecurity for his 


. 
FR 


lite. '1 he boy accordingly deſcended, drank, filled 
a veſſel he had with him, and returned to his triends 
withluchexpedition, that the guards could not over- 
rake him. he Romans, upon this, charged him 
with perfidy; but he ingeniouſly pleaded that he 
covenanted only tor liberty to fetch the water, not 
o continue with them when he had it, and conſe- 


quently had not viclated any agreement. The plea 


was admitted, and the deluſion looked over on ac. 5 
count of his tender years. as | 
66 +3, 
. . I” 1 
On the fifth day after this, the prieſts, urged by 1 
outrageous hunger, came down from the walls, and 40 2 
being conducted by the guards to Titus, caſt them. * 
ſelves at his feet, and implored his mercy, But he Dy 50 
told them the time of pardon was over; for the 6 — 
temple being deſtroyed, it was but reaſonable they Ker e. 
ſhould follow, fince the prieits and their temple IE 
ſhould be inteparable ; and upon this he ordered 9 
them to be put to death. * 
cc | 
The heads of the faction, finding themſelves ſo 7 T pee 
encompaſſed, that there was no poſſibility of elcan T 2k 
ing, delired a conference with Titus, who, with his 40 3 
natural generolity, was inclined to grant it; partly . «of ; 
from a deſire to lave the town, and partly at the in. 6« _ 
{tance of his friends, in hopes that the rebels might oy vis 
be brought to better terms tor the future. 5 %o 
| | * as 
Titus then made a ſtand on the welt fide of the clas 
inner temple, near the gates that led to the gallery, fur 
where there was a bridge of communication betw * 2d; 
the temple and the upper town, which, at this time, ** pof 
parted the Romans and the Jews. The multitude con 
on both ſides gathered about their generals ; the I niit 
Jews about Simon and John, to learn what hopes 5 wh 
there were of pardon; and the Romans about Titus, i, ES 
delirous of ſeeing the manner in which he would re- a Fal 
ceive the ſupplicants, Having commanded lence, PNG At, 
and an intermiſſion of all hoſtilities, he delivered his 1 
mind to them, by an interpreter, to the following 4 11 
effect: 1 
gui! 
© 1s not your country wretched enough? Will ; v 
* you never be brought to a ſenſe either ot your own ' « Jig 
* weaknels, or of the Roman power, but, like o“ = 4e bell 
* many madmen, ruin your people, city, and temple, T * 
at once, and yourſelves too molt deſervedly in the ue 
„ concluſion? When were you ever out ot broils 40 fe 
and tumults, fince Pompey laid your city in 5 y 
* aſhes? Nothing will ſerve you now but open war « Did 
* againit the Romans. Is it your numbers you de- . im 
** pend upon? You have ſeen the time that one that 
** halt of our army have been able to cope with you. priſe 
VDo you value yourtelves upon the faith of your Aid 
* auxiliaries and alles? Where is that people under „luck 
** the tun, that is not more or leſs in our allegiance! « wall 
** or that would not rather have the Romans as * of 
* triends than the Jews ? It you reckon upon the « nd 
** {irength of your bodies, take notice that te * been 
Germans are our ſubjects. And as to the firmacis 4 
* of your walls, are they ſtronger than the Britons Had 
1 wall, the ocean? and yet thoſe people, with that de mac 
*© tence, have not been able to ʒyvithſtand us. 11 you and: 
** rely upon the addrels and relolution of your I no 
* leaders, we have been too hard, you know, for tne term 
* Carthagenians themlelves. But it is the humanity ing 
of the Romans that hath raited up enemies t9 of y 
© themlelves ; firſt, in giving you lands in poſſel- now 
* ſion, and then ſetting up kings out of your own temp 
„ tribes to govern them. We have allo granted ling! 
vou the freedom and exercite of your country 5 now 
e javs, and permitted you to live, both at home and any 
abroad, according to your own liking. And, „ ſtroy 
„ what is more than all the reſt, we have allowed i ſelve 
* you the privilege of collecting, receiving, and „ own: 
employing contributions and tributes, ior the „ with 
maintenance of your religion and God's hol; „But 
„ worlſhip, with all freedom to yourſelves and your „ fiden 
* friends. What's the uſe you have made ot 4 Your 
* theſe benefits, but to enrich yourſelves into a ca. , all at 
* pacity of doing us the more miſchief, in the em, 4 to in 
„ ploying of our own money againſt ourſelves: „ tand 
* Youdo, in truth, behave vourlelves like the wort 1 follie 
of ſerpents, that practite upon the lives of 10 „ lelve: 
that take them into their boſoms. lives. 
upon 
6 ne 
It is agreed, that the contempt you had for ne l 
cc TEN c 4 p - wh % Wh che mM th 
ſpiritleſs diſpoſition of Nero, made you forget ©: the 
quiet that at the ſame time you enjoyed, and pu 6: — 
| *« you upon ambition and extravagant delight, \ 
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* admonition and good advice. 


* and all that was holy that belonged to you. 


(e 
( 
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de 


upon the principal rebels, you ſhall find me a 


e 


« My father, vou mult know, did not come into 
[udwa to call you to an account for your detec- 
lion from Ceſtius, but rather to reform you by 
| It the depopula 

ding of this nation had been his buſinets, he woul! 
\ ve ttruck at the root, and begun with Jerufa- 
lem, rather than Galilee, and thole parts, which 
he did on purpote to give you room and leiture to 
repent. But his liberality paſſed for weaknels, 
and our lenity hath given you a boldnels that you 
take tor courage. 


« After the death of Nero, according to the cut. 


tom of other wicked men, you took advantage ot 
our diviſions; and my tather and mylelt were no 


ſooner gone to I'gypt, than you took the oppor- 
tunity of our being abſent, to Jay the foundation 
of a war againſt us; and, notwithſtanding all the 
\roots we have given you of our tendernels and 
ar. in the government ot thole provinces, 
you had yet the effrontery to enter into practices 
againſt us, even when my father was already de- 
clared emperor, and mylelt Cæſar. Nay, it went 
further yet; for, after the very eſtabliſhment ot 
us, by common conlent, inthe quiet and peaceable 
poſſeſſion of the empire, and the congratulatory 
compliments that were paid us by foreign mi— 
niſters, upon our acceſſion to the government, 
who but the Jews were ſtill our enemies? as ap- 
peared by their diſpatches of embaſſies and depu- 
tations beyond Euphrates, tor aſſiſtance in their 
revolt. To lay nothing of your new fortihca- 
tions, factions, and competitions, till it came, 
in the end. to a civil war; an ingratitude that 
none but the wickedeſt of men could have been 
guilty of. 


„When mv father ſent me (though with great 
difficulty and reluctance) to call this ſtubborn re- 
bellious city to account, how pleated I was to 
hear that the people were dilpoled towards a 
xeace | how did I beg of you to prevent a war 

fore a blow was {truck ! Can you lay that I did 
not make it as ealy to you afterwards as I conld ? 
Did I ever retulc any man of you that offered 
himſelf? Did I ever break faith with any man 
that came over to me? How tender was I ot your 
priſoners ! or was I ever hard upon any man that 
did not inflame the quarrel? With what re- 


Ctance dic come to the battering of your 
luctance did 1 to the battering of you 


wall! T avoided all bloody executions as much as 
poſſible. When did I ever get the better of you, 


and not ſue for peace, as if you yourſelves had 
— * 

been the conquerors? Whenever I came near 
* your temple, I took no advantage of the right I 


ad, by the law of arms, to deſtroy it; but only 
made it my requelt to you, to ſpare yourſelves, 


Did 
I not offer you free leave to depart, and upon 


terms of ſecurity too? Or, it nothing but fight- 


ing would ſerve your turn, I gave you the choice 
of your own time and place. What is the fruit 


C - » . . . 
now of all this tenderneſs, but the burning of the 
temple with your own hands, that I would ſo wi]- 


lingly have preſerved ? Have you the hardinels 
now at laſt to invite me to a parley, as if you had 
any thing left to atone for what you have de- 
ſtroyed? How can you expect a pardon for your- 
ſelves, that would not ſo much as pardon your 
own temple ? You preſent yourſelves in arms too, 
without ſo much as pretending to be ſupplicants. 

ut to come to the ground of this miſerable con- 
fidence; your people are wholly diſheartened, 
your temple 1s gone, the city mine, and yourſelves 
all at my mercy : and yet you would be thought 
to inſiſt upon terms of honour at laſt. Not to 
ſtand expoſtulating any longer with you on your 
follies, lay down your arms, and ſurrender your- 
lelves, and I am yet content to give you your 
lives. When 1 have once done neceſſary juſtice 


.gentie maſter to the reſt.” The faction returned 
im this anſwer, ** That they could not deliver 
themſelves up upon any promiſe or aſſurance he 


A 4 3 2 
could giv A. becauſe they were under an oath 
0. 38. 


OF 
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to the contrary; but that they were ready to he 
gone, it he pleaſed, with their wives and children, 
into the detart, and leave the town to the Ro- 
* mans. Titus was fo incented at priloners giving 
law, and impoſing conditions upon the Ccon- 
querors, that he cauſed proclamation to be made, 
that no Jew ſhould preiume, tor the zutute, ts 
make any further application to I itus, or expect 
either protection or quarter; but that they might 
now defend theinſelves by arms as well as they 
could; tor Car was reſolved to govern himie!s 
* by the rules ot war.” 


0 


Titus then gave orders to the ſoldiers to plunder 
and burn the city; lo that on the day following, they 
let fire to the repolitory of the archives, to the 
council- chamber, and a place called Ophlas; at 
which time the fire proceeded as tar as the palace ot 
queen Helena, which was in the middle of Acra. 
The lanes were allo conſumed, as were the houle; 
that were full of the dead bodies of thole who 
periſhed by tamine. | 


On the ſame day the ſons and brethren of king 
Lzates, with ſeveral other perſons ot rank, preferred 
a petition to Titus tor their lives, which, according 
to his wonted benevolence, he granted, though they 
had juſtly incurred his indignation. He ordered 
them, indeed, to be kept in cuſtody; and the fons 
and relatives of Izates were ſent bound as hoſtages 
to Rome. 


HAF. XIV. 


The faclion move to the palace-royal, where they flay 
about 8400 perſons, and ſeize all their treaſure. A 
nice point of honour amongſt the Romans. T he affec- 
lion of Joſephus for his country. Dreadful ravages 
2 war and famine, Miſerable reſources of the 

achion. | 


HE, faction now ruſhed into the palace-royal, 
where many had depoſited their effects on ac- 
count ot its ſtrength, drove the Romans out of it, 
flew about 8400 perſons, and plundered them of all 
their treaſure. They took, upon this occaſion, two 
Roman loldiers alive, the one belonging to the in- 
lantry, the other to the cavalry. The former they 
flew, and had him dragged throughout the city, as 
revenging themſelves upon the whole body of the 
Romans by this one inſtance. The latter, on pre- 
tence of having ſomething to communicate relative 
to the intereſt of the faction, was brought before 
Simon; but the pretence appearing frivolous, he 
was delivered up to Ardalas, one of Simon's offi- 
cers, to be puniſhed. He was brought out with his 
hands bound behind him, and a band over his eycs, 
in order to be beheaded within ſight of the Romans; 
but as the executioner was preparing for his office, 
the priſoner {ſtarted away, and made his clcape to 
the Romans, 


Though Titus could not think of putting him to 
death for thus eſcaping from the enemy, yet, as he 
cleemed it unworthy of a Roman ſoldier to be taken 
alive, he was dilarmed caſhiered; an indignity to 
a man of honour more piercing than the lots of 
life. 

The next day the Romans drove the rebels out of 
the lower city, and ſet all on fire as far as Siloam. 
1 heſe ſoldiers, indeed, had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
the city deſtroyed; but they miſſed the plunder, for 
the Jews had carried off all their effects, and were 
retired into the upper city. Such was their obſtinacy, 
that, ſo far from repenting of the miſchiefs they had 
done, they became inſolent, and beheld the confla- 
gration of the city with joytul countenances, in ex- 
pectation of death, as they declared, to end their 
miſcries. The people were now waſted, the temple 
burnt down, and the city in a blaze; ſo that there 
was nothing farther left for the enemy to do. 


The rcbels 
117 10 the 
pal. . 


A point of 
honour 2 - 
mong the 
Romans. 


In this utmoſtextremity, however, Joſephus did all Tie 


that could be done to ſave the miſerable ruins of a 


5 X deſolated 


t Joſephus. 
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deſolated city, He remonſtrated with them on their 
barbarity and impiety, and gave them advice as to 
their future proceedings. But they derided his 
counſel; as they were bound on oath not to furren- 
der themſelves, as well as ſo accuſtomed to ſlaughter, 
they could not reſtrain from the commiſſion ot it. 


In this diſtracted ſtate of things they diſperſed 
themſelves throughout the city, and laid in ambuſh 
amongſt its ruins, to ſurprize thoſe that might at- 
tempt to deſert to the Romans. Accordingly many 
of them were taken; for they were too much re— 
duced by famine to eſcape by flight. Their dead 
bodies were thrown to the dogs: but of all deaths 
tamine was the moit frighttul and ghaſtly, inſo— 
much that many went over to the Romans, deſpair- 
ing of mercy, and merely to exchange one death for 
another. Ihe ſtreets were ſtrewed with dead bodies 
trom one end of the city to the other, that had been 
either murdered or ſtarved. 


The laſt hopes of the faction were in their re- 


y cefles in lubterrancous caverns, from a vain fancy 
that there they might he concealed till the Romans 


were Tone, and that then they might make their ei- 
cape, not conhidering that no receis could hide them 
from the atl-tecing cye of Divine juſtice. They de- 
pended, however, on theliclubtertuges, and did more 
miſchiei than the Romans by fire, killing and rob- 
bing all they could mzet, that came tor {anctuary to 
thoſe caverns. Nay, they now fought one with ano- 
ther about their plunder ;z and I cannot but think, 
ii their deitruction had not prevented it, their bar- 
barity would have induced the living to cat the 
fleſh ot the dead. 


CA AF. AY» 

The Romans begin to raiſe banks againſt the upper 
town. The Idumæans eſter their ſervices to Tilus, 
Who accepts the ſame, and grants them pardon. Simon 
puts the deputics of the Idumæans to death. Men, 
women, and children, ſold like herds of beaſts in a 
merket. Titus ſets 40,000 of the populace at liberty. 
Phineas, treaſurer of the temple, makes a valuable 


diſcoucry. 


I TUS oblerving that the upper town was 

{eated on ſuch crags and precipices, that it 
could not poſſibly be taken without raifing banks 
againſt it, entered upon that arduous undertak - 
ing the twentieth day of the month. The con- 
veyance of the materials was attended with much 
difficulty, as all the trees within the diſtance of an 
hundred furlongs from the town were cut down for 
the former works. The four legions threw up a 
bank on the welt fide of the city, over againſt the 
palace royal. The auxiliaries, and the rett, caſt up 
another towards the gallery with the bridge, and a 
tort that Simon built in his war with John, known 
by the name of Simon's Tower. 


At the ſame time the Idumwan officers concerted a 
plan of deſertion to the Romans, and ſent five de- 
puties with a tender ot their ſervices to Titus, and a 
petition tor mercy in the name of the reſt. Though 
the application was rather late, Titus, from an opi- 
nion that the rebel tyrants, John and Simon, would 
never ſtand it out atter ſuch a delertion, ſent the de- 

uties back with a promiſe of their lives; for he 
ooked upon the Idumæans as the moit conſiderable 
Part of their army. 
pired; for the deputies were apprehended, immedi- 
ately put to death, and their leaders impriſoned, of 
whom James, the ſon of Solas, was thechief. Though 
much could not be expected from the common ſol— 
diers, now deprived of their officers, they were kept 
under a ſtricter guard; but even that precaution 
could not prevent their delerting. Many were cut 
off, but more elcaped ; tor Titus had too much ge- 
nerolity to preſs his former prohibition to the utmoſt 
rigour; and the very ſoldiers themſelves, betwixt the 
hopes of boory, and a glut ot blood, became more 
humane and moderate. The common people were 


The plan, it ſeems, had tran- 
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ſold, with their wives and children, like beaſts | 


market, and at eaſy rates, there being but few 
chaſers. 


Ina 
put. 


Titus reflecting upon this, and upon his own pro- 
clamation, forbidding any more Jews to come over 
to him ſingly, was now pleaſed to diſpenſe with his 
order, and to receive as many of them, one by one 
as preſented themſelves; but with ſuperiors over 
them, to diſtinguiſh the good from the bad, and to- 
deal with them according to their merits. Vaſt ;** 
numbers of them were fold; and upwards of forty a. 
thouſand ſet at liberty by Titus, to go whitherlſoever ** 
they pleated. 2 


Therewas, at the ſame time, one Jeſus, aprieſt, and 
the ſon ot Thebuth, who compounded with Titus 
tor his lite, upon condition of delivering up to him 
lome of the veſſels, donations, and other ornaments 
belonging to the temple. He came out, and deli- - 
vered to him, from the wall, twocandleſticks, ſome 
tables, cups, and goblets, all like thoſe in the temple, 
of gold. He gave him allo ſeveral veils, ſacerdotal 
habits, and a great number of ſacrificing vellcls. 


Phineas, the treaſurer of the temple, produced n. 
many prieſts habits and girdles, purple and ſcarlet -« 
ſtuffs, that were folded up for uſe. There was allo 
a proportion of cinnamon, caſſia, gums, and per- 
tumes, for daily incenſe, beſides ſeveral forts of 
holy ornaments, and private goods. This man, in 
conſideration of thole ſervices, obtained from Titus 
the ſame pardon that he allowed to ſuch as volun- 
tarily delerted. 


CHAT AT 

Te banks are finiſhed, and the Romans advance with 
their engines againſt the upper wall. Some of the 
faction withdraw, while others ſtand their ground. 
dimen and Fobn are terrified by falſe alarms. They 
become infatuated, and refign the flrongeſt places they 
had to the Romans, who carry all before them. Titi; 
imputes bis ſucceſs to an over-ruling Providence, ans 
cauſes a monument to be erefted as a teſtimony of ii. 
Ces orders concerning the diſpoſal of the priſoners. 


HE works being finiſhed on the ſeventh day ;;,,, 
ot the month Gorpieus, the Romans advanced » 

their engines; and that part of the faction that de- 
{paired of holding out, quitted the walls, and with 
drew to the caſtle; and others into ſubterraneous « 
vaults, while the more reſolute maintained their 
ground, and oppoſed thoſe who had the direction ot 
the battery. The Romans overcame them by then 
numbers and ſtrength, tho* chiefly by the aJacr!ty 
with which they executed their orders, while the 
Jews were dejected, and become weak. As 100n 
as they obſerved any flaw in the wall, or that any 0! 
the turrets gave way to the engines, the defendants 
ſhifted away as faſt as they could. Simon and John ... 
themſelves were ſeized with a panic, and fled, even n! 
before the Romans were come within diſtance ot 60; ©*.., 
ing them any hurt. Theſe men, whoſe inſolent an 
arrogant practices had been ſo notorious, now tre 
bled with the direſt apprehenſions, and exhibited 
every proof of dread and puſillanimity. They 2 
an attempt, indeed, upon the wall of circumv®- 
lation that the Romans had raiſed about the City, 
attacked and made a breach in it, with a reſo]utio! 
of falling upon the guards, and making their eſcape. 
but perceiving, when they expected to be ſecondec, 
that their friends had all forſaken them, rhey bur. 
ried away in confuſion, as their fears and neceſſities 
moved them. 


In this fantaſtic) variety of frightful image 
tions, one brought news that the whole wall to tie 
weſtward was overthrown ; others that the Roma! 
were juſt at the foot of it, that ſome were entefc 
and tome of them ſeen in poſſeſſion of the wor: 
Whatever they teared they ſaw, falling proftrat: 
upon their faces, and bemoaning their follies, ok 
they had been thunder-ſtruck, and knew nor wi 
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The interpoſition of Divine Providence Was 


ver remarkable upon this occation; tor the tyrants 


wholly deprived themielves or the tecurity They had 
in their own power, by quitting thole holds of their 
Own accord, that could never [1 We been taken 
but by tamine, and this aiter they had Ipent fo muci 
time to no purpole, upon other places of much Icls 
importance. By this means the Romans became 
matters ot three impregnable torts by tortune, that 


| | ' * „r the 
could never have been taken any other way; for THe 


three tamous towers tormerly mentioned were proof 
aaintt all battery. 


Upon their quitting thete towers, through the im- 
pulte of a judicial iniatuation, they haltene d away 
to the valcot Siloam, and, aiter iome recollection and 
retreſhment, made an alſault upon the new wall 
there; but it was fo aint and weak, that the guards 
beat them off; tor, betwixt tatigue, defpordency, 
dread, and nutery, their ſtrengch tailed them, and 
they again retired into ſubterrancous Caverns. 


The Romans being now malters of the walls, 
planted their enſigns upon the towers, With acclama- 
tions ot triumph tor the victory they had gained, as 
having tound the end of the war much lighter than 
the beginning; it, at lcalt, the War was now at an 
end., which they could not well doubt, without a:1- 
truſting their own ches. 


The ſoldiers were now broke looſe all over the 
town, with their Words drawn, laying all that fell 
in their way without diitinchion, and burning entire 
houſes, and whatever was in them, in one common 
ftlame. In many places, which they entered to fearch 
tor plunder, they found the carcaies of ſuch as had 
periſhed by tamine; ſo that, ilruck with horror at 1v 
hideous a ſpectacle, they came out without touching 
any thing: but this commileration lor the dead did 
not render them in the leait degtee more humane to 
the living, ior they itabbed every one they met, in— 
lomuch that the channels oft the city ran down with 
blood, as it it had been to quench the fire. In the 
evening they defiited from lay ing, and proceeded 
to burning. 


The eighth day of the month Gorpieus put an 
end to the conflagration of Jerutalem ; and it all the 
bleſſings it ever enjoyed from its foundation had 
been in proportion to the calamities it ſuſtained dur- 
ing this licge, it would certainly have been the envy 
ot the world. The ſource ot all its milcrics arole 
trom its producing ſo iniquitous and abandoned a 
generation, as brought on its total overthrow, and 
lncathed their words in the very bowels of their 
COUNTTY, 


As Litus was taking a ſurvey of the upper town, 
the works, the fortifications, and particularly the 
towers, which the tyrants in their infatuation had 


abandoned, when he contemplated on their alti— 


tude, dimenſions, and ſituation, together with the 
curious delign and execution ot the whole fabric, 
lie brole forth into this pious rhaplody : “ Tt an 
* Almighty arm had not been ſtretched forth to 
„ our athitance, we could never have ejected the 
1 Jews out of theſe fortiſications, as it was A 

an undertaking not to be accompliſhed by human 


*3 
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power alone.” Having made this remark to his 
trends about him, his next care was to ſet all the 
oners at liberty whom the tyrants had left in the 
towers, and atterwards, upon demoliſhing the city, 
o preterve thole turrets as a monument ot his ſuc- 
cets through Divine aid, without which their reduc - 
ton would have been impracticable. 


The Roman ſoldiers being quite ſpent with doing 


execution, and numbers {till remaining alive, '1'itus 
gave orders that only ſuch ſhould be put to death as 


vere found to make reſiſtance; appointing Fronto, 
oneot his own council, to determine the fate of every 
ohe according to his merits. The robbers and ſe- 
qitious impeached one another, and were all put to 
death. Thoſe of comely and graceful perſons, and 
in the prime of youth, were reſerved to adorn his 
triumph. As for the reſt of the multitude, all thole 
dove leventeen years old were ſent in bonds to the 
Syptian mines. Others were diſtributed up and 
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| down the provinces for the uſe of the theatres, as 
gladtators; and thoie under leventeen were fold tot 
as CS. 


Wo 


While the priſoners were under the charge of 
Pronto, eleven thoutand of then were {tarved to 
death, through the churlithnels of the Keepers on 
the one hand, who neglected to bring them food, 
and their own di{gult on the other, that rettrained 
them trom eating, But their numbers in tact were 
lo great, that there was not proviſion adequate to 
their ſuttenance. 
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n % 11}, number of thoſe taken captive during gu. 
this whole war, was computed to amount tO the pri- 

nincty-leventhoutand ; and the numberot thole that fovers and 

periſhed during. the liege, was eſtimated at eleven ““ — 

hundred thoutand : the greatell part of them were 

Jews by nation, though not citizens of Jeruſalem ; 

tor it was at a general aſlembly in that metropolis, 

from all quarters, to celebrate the tealt of the pals- 

over, that they were lurprized into a war. The 

multitude was lo prodigious, that, tor want of de- 

cent accommodation, they firſt brought the plague 

into the city, which, through want of competent 

proviſion, was followed by a tamine. That the 

City was Capacious enough to contain lo many Peu- 

ble is manitett, it credit may be given to the cal— 

culition of Ceitius. 


Nero held the Jews in ſuch contempt, that Ceſtius 
made {uit to the high-prictt, to devite tome method 
ot numbering the people; and this he did trom a 
delire of convincing, the emperor that the Jewish 
nation was not ſo detpicable as he imagined. They 
took their time to enter upon the computation at Computa 
the celebration of their paſchal fcaſt. When olter- tion taken 
ing up ſacrifices, according to cultom, from the gebe nen 
ninth hour of the day to. the eleventh, which facri— en. 
tices were afterwards to be caten in their families, by 
ten at leaſt, and ſometimes twenty, to a lamb, the 
number of facrihces was 25,050, which, at the rate 
of no more than ten toa1lamb, amounts to two mil- 
lion, hve hundred and fſixty-hve thoulanu perſons, 
all pure and found; for ſuch as labour under epi- 
demical or nauſeous diſtempers, are not admitted 
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to any part of this ſolemnity; nor any ſtrangers, 'BY 
but ſuch as repair thither from religious motives, N 


This prodigious concourleof people, which might 
be ſaid to comprize the Jewiſh nation, was atter- 
wards, by a kind of tatality, ſhut up in the city as in 
a prilon; for the Roman army cacompalled it when 
crowded with inhabitants. Accordingly, the num - | 
ber of the ſlain in the ſicge was the heavieſt judg- 
ment that ever was inflicted upon mankind. Some 
were put to death openly, others kept in cultody 
by the Romans, who learched the very 1epul- 
chres and vaults for them, and put all they found 
alive to the ſword. I here were upwards of two thou- 
jand that had either laid violent hands on themſelves, 
or killed one another by conſent, beſides thoſe that 
periſhed by tamine. The putrid cxhalation of the 
dead bodies poiſoned as many as came within the 
reach of it. Some went out of the way to avoid it; 
others had their hearts fo ſet upon booty, that they 
rifled the very carcaſes, and trampled upon the dead 
bodies in a putrified ſtate. *Fhey brought out ſeve- 
ral priſoners the two tyrants had laid in chains there; 
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tor they perſevered in their cruelty to the lat: but | 1 
Divine vengeance overtook them in the end; for 18 
John and his brethren, in the caverns, were driven, j,n.c.ove; [1/1 
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by inſupportable hunger, to beg that mercy they had tue tc 
ſo often deſpiſed; and Simon, after a long ſtruggle . 
with an inſuperable neceſſity, delivered up himſelf. 1 1 
The latter was reſerved for triumph, and John made 

a priſoner for life. The Romans now {ct fire to the 

a parts of the city, and threw down the 

walls. 
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Feruſalem taken and deftroyed. Brief account of its 


hiſtory. 


HUS was Jeruſalem taken, andutterly deſtroy- 

_ ed, in the ſecond year of the reign of Velpa- 
ſian, on the eighth day of the month Gorpieus. Ir 
had been taken five times before; that is to ſay, by 
Azocheus, king of Fgypt; Antiochus Epiphanes, 
king of Syria; Pompey, Herod, and Solius, who 
ſtill preſerved it. But Nebuchadnezzar, king of Ba- 
bylon, laid it waſte, one thouſand, four hundred, ſix- 
ty-eight years, and ſix months after it was firſt built. 


The firſt founder was a man of power amongſt the 
Canaanites, called Melchiſedeck, which, in the He- 
brew language, ſignifies a righteous king; for ſuch 
he was in an eminent degree. He firſt dedicated the 
city to the Almighty ; erected a temple in it, and 
officiated in quality of a prieſt, giving it the name 
of Jeruſalem, which before was called Solyma. 


When David, the king of the Jews, came after- 
wards to drive out the Canaanites, he planted his 
own people there; and, in four hundred ſeventy- 
ſeven years, and three months, after this, it was 
laid waſte by the Babylonians. From the reign of 
David to the deſtruction of the city under Titus, 
were one thouſand, one hundred, and ſeventy- nine 
years: and two thouſand, one hundred, and ſeven- 
ty- ſeven, from the foundation of it. Yet neither 
its antiquity, nor its valt riches, nor the diffuſion 
of its glory over all the habitable earth, nor the 
great veneration paid it on a religious account, have 

een ſufficient to preſerve it from deſtruction. This 
was, in fine, the iſſue of the ſiege. 


When the ſoldiers had neither rapine nor blood- 
ſhed to gratity their ſpleen, Titus gave orders for 
laying the city and temple level with the ground; 
and leaving nothing ſtanding but the three famous 
towers, Phaſaelus, Hippicos, and Mariamne, and 
ſo much of rhe wall as encloſed the city on the lett 
fide, where he deſigned to keep a garriſon. The 
towers were to remain as ſo many monuments to 
poſterity of the power and conduct of the Romans 
in taking them. This order was punctually exe- 
cuted; but all the reſt was laid fo level, that the 
place ſeemed as if it never had been inhabited. 
This was the milerable end to which Jeruſalem 


was reduced, from the inordinate propenſity of the 
inhabitants to innovations. 


C.i1-A . 


Titus difiributes honours and rewards amongſt his ſol- 
diers, accompanied. with an elegant and generous ad- 
dreſc. Offers a thankſeiving ſacrifice for his vic- 
tory. 


TITUS having formed a reſolution to leave the 
cath legion in garriſon in Jeruſalem, with 
tome ſquadrons and battalions of horſe and foot, and 
having diſcharged every duty incumbent on a vigi- 
lant and careful general, was deſirous of beſtowing 
proper rewards upon thoſe who had ſignalized them- 
telves in the ſervice of their country. To this end, 
he mounted a tribunal, with his principal officers 
about him, and, from an eminence, where he might 
beſt be heard, delivered himſelf to the army in 
terms to the following effect: 


It is impoſlible, my brave fellow ſoldiers, to ex 
preis the ſenſe I entertain of the reſpect and obe- 
dience you have ſhewn me during the whole courſe 
ot this war. Your invincible firmneſs, upon all 
occalions, and in the molt imminent danger; the 
reputation you have acquired in advancing the 
honour, andenlarging the territory, of your coun- 
try; and, finally, the proof you have given, that 
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** torts, ftrength of places, nor the outrageous fury 


neither ſuperiority of numbers, advantages of 
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Tun JN. Boo h 
* of brutal adverſaries, can ever diſcompoſe the 
Roman conduct and courage, claim every mark 
Jof gratitude and reſpect. It was but reafon. 

able for you ro put an end to a war that had 
laſted fo long, which was your chief deſire when 
you entered upon it. It mult afford you ſingular 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction, to ſee your choice of 
the Roman emperor and generals not only ad. 
mitted, but univerſally approved. I cannot but 
eſtcemand admire you all for what you have done. 
but thoſe who have rendered themſelves exemn. 
lary in their enterprizes, and thereby done honour 
to their characters and profeſſions, may depend 
on my care to make an equivalent return. Every 
emulation to excel ſhall have a proportionate ac. 
knowledgment, as I take more delight in reward- 


ing the meritorious, than in puniſhing the delin. 
quent.“ 
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T'itus hereupon ordered the proper officers to pro- 
duce the liſt of thoſe who had ſignalized themſelves — 
by their gallant exploits in the courſe of the war, «: 
They were ſpecified by name, and highly applauded, *= 
both by the general, and all the reſpectable perſons 
preſent on the occaſion. From. words he proceeded . 
to fubſtantial inſtances of liberality and bounty, ,.. 
They were crowned with coronets of gold; had 
golden ornaments put about their necks ; lances, © 
pointed with gold, put into their hands; preſented u. 
with ſilver medals; and advanced every man ac- 
cording to his ſtation. He gave them money, in 
gold and filver, out of the booty, with rich robes, 
and other things of value. 


Having made this diſtribution according to the 
merit of each individual, Titus, accompanied by 
the vows, Prayers, and acclamations of the whole 
army, deſcended from his tribunal, to offer ſacrifi- 
ces, and give thanks for his victory. A great num- 0#- 
ber of oxen were ſacrificed, and diſtributed among 
the army. Titus having regaled his officers for 
three days, the troops were difmiſfed to their re- 
{ſpective quarters, and Jeruſalem committed to the 
guard of the tenth legion, without ſending it back 
to Huphrates, whence it came. 


Bearing in memory that the twelfth legion had 
given way to the Jews under Ceſtius, their com- 
mander, he expelled them out of all Syria, (for they 
had laid formerly at Raphanea,) and ſent them away 
to a place called Maletine, that lies along the Eu- 
phrates, upon the borders of Cappadocia and Ar- * 
menia, keeping two legions to himſelf, as a compe- 3 
tent guard to convoy him into Egypt. From hence | 
he took his paſſage to Ceſarea upon the coaſt ; but 
it being winter, he durſt not venture into Italy; ſo 
that he depoſited his treaſure for the preſent, and 


took every precaution for the ſecurity of the pri- 
loners, 
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CHAP. XX. . 


II hile Titus lay before Jeruſalem, Veſpaſian viſits fc. 
veral ſea-ports. Simon taken priſoner by Terentius 
Rufus, and put in chains. Promotes farther disco 
veries. The lirths of Domitian and Veſpaſian ctie- 


brated with great pomp. 
URING the ſiege of Jeruſalem by Titus, Vet- 


paſian embarked on board a trading veſſel for , :-- 
Rhodes, where he took a galley, and ſo paſſed out 
of Ionia into Greece, viſiting all the towns in he“ 
way, where he was moſt magnificently recelvec- 
He then proceeded to Corcyra, and fo to Japygla, 
whence he took his journey by land. 


Titus was now come back from Ceſarea upon the 
ſea- coaſt, to that called Ceſarea Abu where 1 
made a confiderable ſtay, entertaining himſelt wit? 
a diverſity of ſpectacles, as combats betwixt Me" 
and beaſts, man and man, troop and troop, which 
coſt him the lives of many of his captives. 


At this juncture Simon, the fon of G1oras, hap- 
pened to be taken in the following manner. 
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2 
Simon, ken * 
upon the ſiege of Jeruſalem, was forced into the ww lark. 
per town, and the Romans breaking into the Cit), 


: n 
he was much puzzled to deviſe means of effects 
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his eſcape, till at length he hit upon this contri— 
vance. 1 ic got together a number of miners, ons- 


cutters, kniths, and men well {Killed in wron-wol KS, 
and having laid in a Hock of proviſions for leveral 
week, Urry let themielves all Cowan into a ludterra- 
neous cavern. When they had made their way as 
jar as they could, and found the paflage Loo narrow 
to proceed, they betcok themiclves to digging 
lis 1 | 8 LO work 4+UOTOUL, are, and 
» ! 


* a ent I 
11 But, bciore they coul 
make any Conliderable advance, their provition tell 
hort, and the plan of courle falled, though they 
nanaved their ores with the utmoit economy. 


. * * . 4 . , ! - : 
Simon had now recouric to another device, WIL [1 
) -% * , p ti * [2 b 4 | 1 "TY | 

VS to alarm and territy the Romans. 0 £118 ene 


\ 

he put on a White garment, over which I threw 4 
pure cloak, and in this garb preſented himtelt out 
of the ground trom under the ruins of the late tem- 
plc, to the amazement ot the loldiers and others, that 
uUrtt taw the tuppoled apparition. But, on his ap. 
proach, they took courage, aiked him his name, and 


who he was, and, upon his rctuling to ſatisfy them, 
| Calling to ſpeak with the officer of the guard, 
I erontius Rutus, who had the command, was imme— 

ent tor, and learning the truth from Simon, 
cautcd him to be put in chains, and tranimitted an 
ot the whole affair to Calar. 
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Thus was this inhuman tyrant, who had taken 
away ſo many of his countrymens lives by {ubor- 
14009 and falle evidence, upon pretence ot their go— 

over tothe Romans, brought to juiltice himiclt, 
red into the hands ot his enemies, with— 
it any torce upon him, by his own act. But the 
robe of Divine vengeance cannot be avoided; nor 
is the power of innocence and juſtice to be con- 
tended with; while the punimmment is frequently 
aggravated by being deferred, and when notorious 
oitenders hug themſelves in lecurity. TI his was the 
Cale ot Simon in the hands ot the Romans; and his 
[antalticaltichemeot riling outot the ground, proved 
a o0ccation of dilcovering divers ot his companions 
'n their lurking-places. 
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Simon being preſented to Titus in chains, on his 
return to Celarea by the lea-lide, was ordered to be 
kept tor his triumph at Rome. While Iitus was 
at Celarea, he ſet a day apart tor the celebration of 
tie nativity of his brother Domitian, and a great 
number ot his condemned priloners were dedicated 
to the honour of the lolemnity. The number of 
thole that were deſtroyed by beatls, fire, and in com- 
Dat one With another, were {nppoled to amount at 
Iealt to two thouſand live hundied; and all this too 
Iitche in the opinion of the Romans, who bore them 
a mortal averſion. Jitus went aiterwards to Bery- 
tus, a city of Phœnicia, and a Roman colony, vhere 
he continued tor lome tune, and celebrated his ta- 
ther's birth-day with morc ſplendour and magni— 
hcence than the 1lormer, both tor Ipectacles, and 
other lumptuous cutertainments. 


CHAT - ASS, 

25 &{Þerſed throughout the habitable carib, eſ- 
rally in Syria and Antioch, AAntischus, the ſon 0 
a Fw, ecrafiens many diſaſters, by ſetting up the Pa- 
Lee, and ſuppreſſing the ovſervation of the 

Tho ety takes fire, and Antiochus imputes 
te WS, g 
i, Jews in Antioch were now acculed for d1- 


4 vers miklemeanors againſt them, of a public 
| But it is neceſſary to 
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er than a private nature. 
upon this ſubject, for the better underitand- 
equel of this hiſtory. 
| ews are a people diſperſed over the lace of 
the whole arth, particularly amongſt the Syrians, as 
e, are their near neighbours, and more cipecially 
n1.antoch, where there are great numbers of them, 
q aon account of its being a large and popu- 
sci, but alſo by realon of the privileges and 
UNURyES they have enjoyed through the tavour of 
SY CTNMENTE ever ſince the days of Antiochus Epi— 
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phanes, who laid waſte the city ot Jeruſalem, and 
rifted the temple. Ihe tucceilors of Antiochus 
cauled reſtitution to be made to the Jews of all the 
brazen vellls that had been taken away, in order to 
be dedicated to the ſervice of their ſy nagogue at An- 
tioch, allowing them the {ame treedom ol the City 
with the Giccks; and they were likewiſe treated by 
the fucceeding kings after the latoe manner, their 
numbers increating, and their temple rich and flou- 
rithing, inlomuch, that leveral Pagan prolelytes 
came over to them, and incorporated with their na- 
tion, 


Bur, upon the breaking vp of the war, and Vel- 
paſian's palling by tea into Syria, the Jews rendered 
themiclves extremely ogious trom one particular in- 
{{ince. There was one Antiochus, lon of one of 
the molt eminent Jews in Antioch, both tor rank 
and power. This Antiochus coming into the thea— 
tre upon à public atlembly, openly charged his ta- 
ther, and certain other torcian Jews by name, with 


a deli2n to fire the city in the night. This enraged *« 


the multitude ro ſuch a degree, that they called wn 
mediately tor fire, and burnt the pretended contpi- 
rators in the midſt of the theatre. The rabble were 
tor doing the lame execution on all the reit, and ſe- 
curing their country betorc it was too late. Antio- 
chus aggravated their rage as much as pollible; and, 
as an argument oi the allection he had tor the Pa- 
gan worthip, and his averſion to that of the Jews, 
le not only lacrificed after the Pagan manner him- 
felt, but torced others to do lo, upon pain of death 
in calc of re{ulal. Some of the inhahitants of An- 
tioch complicd with this inunétion; but molt of the 
Jews ſtood out, and were put to death. 


Antiochus being by this time in a better condi— 
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tion to wreak his vengeance upon the Jews, having, 


a command given him by the governor, exercied 
more rigour towards the citizens, not Permitting 
them to relt on the ſeventh day, torcing them to 
work indilicrently upon that day as upon others; 
and carried matters to ſuch extremity, that the ob- 
Iervation of the ſabbath was not only aboh{hed at 
Antioch, but in danger oft being abrogated every 
where clic. 


The perlecution of the Jews at Antioch was fol- 
lowed by another calamity. The tquare market, 
with ieveral offices where the public records were 
depolited, and other ftately buildings, happening to 
take lire, the flame was lo lierce, that the whole city 
was in danger of being burnt to the ground. An- 
tiochus imputed the cauſe of it to the Jews, and the 
natives were apt enough to believe 1t, tor the very 
lake ot the late flory, even it they had not been pre- 
potletied agamtt them betorchand. Taking the 
matter, however, for granted, they tell upon the per— 
lons acculed with io outrageous a fury, that Calle- 
gas, the deputy-governor to Cerennius Petus, hac 
the utmolt difficulty to keep the people quiet, till 
the emperor migeht be duly infornied of the aftair. 
Cerenmus had his commiſſion as the governor, but 
was not as yet Come to his command. Callegas, upon 
a ſtrict examination of the matter, evidently difco- 
verec that not one of the Jews acculed by Antio- 
chus had any hand in it. It appeared, on the con- 
trary, to be the ſcheme of a few abandoned profli— 
gates of deſperate fortunes, whole only means of ſe- 
curing themiclves trom being apprehended by their 
creditors, was to deſtroy their evidence. But the 
Jews were yet under great terror from uncertain ex- 
pectations ot the iſſuc of theſe falſe accuſations. 


HK. XXII. 

Titus exprejſes the greatej! Joy upon his father's arrival 
in Itaſy. Veſpaſian is received at Rome With uni- 
verſal acclamations. 


ITUS, on receiving the news of his fathers 
happy arrival in Italy, and of the honourable 
reception he had met with in the courſe of his pro- 
rels, and particularly the ſingular reſpect ſhewn 
im on 12 ntering the city of Rome, could not 
i but 
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but give every demonſtration of pleaſure and ſatis- 

Vefpaiinis faction. Veipalian was held in the lame vencration 

d eg at all diſtances, as it he had been pretent ; and the 

lcaſing expectation the people had ot ſecing lum, in 
iome degree compenſated for his ablence. Ihe le- 
nate, who bore in memory the miſerable revolutions 
they had ſeen, upon transferring the lovereign rule 
trom one prince to another, elteemed themiclves 
happy in the bleſſing of an emperor that brought re- 
putation, conduct, and experience with him into the 
adminiſtration. The common people were no leis 
pleaſed with the change, eſpecially as they were at 
that time embroiled in civil wars, and entertained a 
hope of being reſtored, by his means, to their ancient 
treedom and plenty. 'I he military part had a pecu- 
liar affection tor him; tor the proots he had given 
them, upon divers occaſions, of his martial 1k11l and 
genuine prowels, beſides the ſenſe they retained of 
the ſhame and ſcandal they had ſuffered under other 
commanders, made them conclude that no man 
was lo fit to let them right as Velipalian. 


This prince, in fine, was ſo univerlally beloved, 
that thoſe who enjoyed any polts of dignity under 
the government, had not patience to wait his com- 
ing at a diſtance, and theretore went out to meet him 
a conſiderable way from the city, with ſuch a train 
of the populace atter them, that more came out than 

Alt beet ſtayed behind. As he advanced near the town, word 
dune was brought him how he gained upon the affection 
with his af, of the people by his affability and addreſs; the ways 
— za being thronged with women and children, from a 
' longing curioſity to fee him, breaking into rapture 
of admiration at the elegance of his perlon, and the 
politenels of his manners; calling him their benetac- 
tor, deliverer, and protector, and extolling him as 
the only prince under the tun that deſerved an im- 
perial crown. The whole city was ſo ſet out with 
garlands and pertumes, that it reſembled a remple ; 
and the ſtreets ſo crowded, that there was hardly any 
paſling to the palace. Veſpaſian at the ſame time, 
offered up to his houſhold gods ſacrifices of thankſ- 
giving tor his late return, while the multitude gave 
themiclves up to feaſting, with their tribes, fami- 
lies and neighbours, wiſhing a long and happy reign 
to Veſpailan, and a continuance of the imperial 
ſovereignty to his fon, and thoſe of the line that 
ſhould come after him. This was the manner in 
which the citizens of Rome received Veſpaſian, and 
the empire immediately experienced the happineſs 

of his auſpicious reign. 
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The Germans revolt, with the cauſe of it. Caſſius and 
Croilis the authors of a revellion. Petilius Cerealis 
prits ſeine ſtop toit, and Domitian totelly ſuppreſſes it. 
An irruption of the Scythiens into the Raman terri- 
tories. Rubrius Gallus puts them all to the rout, 


F.FORU the arrival of Veſpaſian at Alexandria, 

and during the time that Titus was before 

The Ger. Jerulalern, there happened a revolt among the Ger— 
mans rebel, Mans, to which they were animated and encouraged 
by their neigh bours the Gauls, in hopes ot ſhaking 

off the Roman yoke. The Germans being naturally 


terocious and inconſiderate, readily engaged in any 


ra!h undertaking. beſides, they were incited to it by 
a mortal averſion to the Romans, as the only power 
they teared : to which may be added, a tavourable 
conjucture of the times, with reſpect to the preſent 
tactions and diviſions of the empire upon to many 
Changes of government. 


canis and Caſſius and Civilis, two men of rank among the 
Civiiis the Germans, took advantage of thele diſtractions to 
25-0550 promote a ſedition, to which they had been diſpoſed 
* pee long betore. Upon ſounding the multitude, they 
tound them eager for the attempt; and in all proba- 
bility they would in general have embarked in it, 
had they not been prevented by a fortuitous circum- 
tance tor the Romans, Petilius Cerealis, formerly 
20vernor of Germany, recerved letters from Veſpa— 
Han, appointing him conſul, and commanding him 
{0 TCPALT immediately to Italy, and take upon him 
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the command. Having intelligence, on his way, ot 
this inſurrection, he marched againit them as they be 14 
were in a body, charged and put them to the routun us 
very great ſlaughter, and brought the reſt back ** | 
again to their duty. Had not Cerealis fallen thus 
tuddenly upon them, it had not been long before 
they would have been brought to condign puniſh. 
ment. For the news of this rebellion had no tooner 
reached Rome, than Domitian, the ſon of Veſpa. 
ſian, who inherited the heroic ſpirit of his valiant 
father, put himſelf at the head of an army avain(t bes 
thele barbarians, who, upon the very rumour of ki; * 
approach, turrendered themſelves, deeming it a hap. ** 
Pinels to return to their tormer allegiance, without 
lutffering any farther puniſhment. When Domitian 
had appealed the commotion in Gaul, ſo as to ob. 
viateany ſuſpicion of a relaple, he returned to Rome, 
amidit the acclamations of the people, as having 
performed exploits that were above his ownage, and 
worthy the ſon of ſo great a father. 


The rebellion of the Germans was followed by a -., 
furious incurſion of the Scythians, or Samarians, 
who, traniporting themſelves over the Danube, 
with a vaſt body of men, into My ſia, without being. 
perceived, ſurprized {everal Roman garriſons, and, 
with relentlets cruclty, put them all to the tword 
They allo flew Fonteus Agrippa, a man of conſular 
authority, at the head of his troops, and proceeded to 1 
lay waite the whole province. When Veſpalian re- | 
ceived intelligence ot the havock they made in My- * ** | 
lia, he ſent Rubrius Gallus to call them to account. N 
I his officer. did great execution upon them; lo that 6. 
the inſurrection was quickly at an end; and the ge- 
neral took care to ſecure the paſſages leading to dl 
province from any ſuch incuriions in future. 
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peace. 


FF*ITUS, on his return from Berytus, exhibited -.. 
magnificent ſpectacles in all the cities through = 
which he paſſed, carrying his captives with him ior 
the honour of his arms, and the ornament of . 
triumph. The prince obſerved on his way, betwäxt 
Arcea and Raphanea, two cities in the kingdom ot 
Agrippa, a certain river of ſo peculiar a nature 25 


deſerves to be recorded in hiſtory. While this rivet g 


flows, it has a full itream of a ſtrong current; ante! 
which its ſprings fail for ſix days together, a6 
leaves the channel dry to the very bottom. On re 
ſeventh day it fills again, as though it had uncer- 
gone no change, and keeps exactly the ſame cour!e 
as before. Hence it is called the ſabbatical river, 
9 to the ſeventh day's feſtival among tu 
ews. 


When the people of Antioch were informed that Tan 
Titus Was approaching, they were 10 rejoiced ac Li 
tidings, that the populace poſted away thirty IT ...- 
longs out of the town, to meet and welcome him d 
his wav. As hedrew near, they made a lane to fc. 
ceive him, and with all poſiible demonſtration of. 
tection and reſpect, conducted him to the city, in“ 
mixing with their acclamations earneſt impeftt, 
nities to baniſh all the Jews out of the city. 1 N 
did not yield to their intreaty, but gave them ts 
bare hearing quietly. The Jews, however, eie!“ 
teartul apprehenſions of the reſult. 

Titus made no ſtay at Antioch, but continued h1s 


j | he 
progres towards Teugma, which lies upen d 
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le 
logetus, king of Parthia, and the compl! 
ment of 4 golden Crown in congratulation of his 
victory over tie Jews. Titus accepted of the pre- 
lent, treated with the ambalſadors, and went back 
Jain to Antioch, whither he no fooner arrived, 
than the magittracy invited him, with great carnett- 
nets, to the theatre, with which he g. acioully com— 
plicd, and tnere lound a mighty concourle of the 
citizens waiting his entrance. They immediately 
renewed their intreaties to him for the expuilion of 
the Jews; to which Titus, with his ulual pretence 
ot mind, made this reply, * That their own coun - 
try was deitroycd, and no other would receive 
them.“ When they failed in this inttance, they 
p:cterred another requejt, which was, that the pil- 
Jars ot brats, with the in{criptions upon them, ot 
the Jewiſh privileges, nught either be removed or 
U-11ed. Titus would not intereit himiclt in eicher; 
but leit the Jews at Antioch in the lame ſtate as he 
found them, and fo went on his way for Egypt. 


As he was on his journey, and ſaw the milerable 
Jetulared condition of Jerutalem, and the country 
about it, he could not but form a compariton be- 
twixt the former and preſent ſtate; the one reſem- 
bling a paradile, the other a deſert. This induced 
him molt compalhonately to deplore the deitruction 
of lo tamous a city, and execrate the authors ot the 
ſedition that were the cauſe ot it. So tar was he 
trom pretending to raiſe his reputation upon a pub— 
lic calamity, that he detetted the inſtruments that 
torced him upon this extremicy. There was vail 
treaſures buried in the ruins of the city, as gold, 
tilver, and other precious commodities, to an meiti- 
mable value, which the proprictors had concealed 
there through car ot the enemy, Some the Ro- 
mans found out; but the greateſt dilcovery was 
Titus purtaed huis intended 


dition into Alexandria, and torumd a tetolution of 


ters; the fifth to Myſia, and the tenth into Panno- 
nia. But Simon and John, with ven hundred 
priſoners, ſclected from the reſt tor the comelinets 
ot their perions, were tranſported to Italy, in order 
CO grace the triumzeh. 


After a proſperous voyage, Titus arrived at Rome, 
wicre he was received with the sone honour and 
rethect as his tarhct, Veipaſian went up with the 
felt to meet his tion; a circumitance which the peo- 
ple looked upon as an carnelt of greater bleſſings, 
inc the tather and his two ſons were brou;zht to- 
ther by ſo auipicious a Providence. 


Jome ſew days after this, the ſenate having reſolv- 
ech upon two ſeveral triumphs, one for the father, 
the other for the lon, in honour of their illuttrious 
atchtevements, Vetpaſian and Titus, notwithitand- 
ing this decree, declared themſelves for contracting 
both triumphs into one. Previous notice having 
been given of the day appointed tor this pompous 
01eMMNEty, not one of the immenle multitude was 
lein the city, but every one went out to ſecure a 


Natton, inlomuch that, when they were all placed, 
there was hard! a paſſage for the proceſſion. "The 
lolidiers, with their officers at the head, marched in 
good order before day, up to the gates near the 
Lomple of Ifts, where the princes reſted the fore— 
going night, in order to wait their coming up. At 


Tear Of Gay, Vetpaſian and Titus advanced, with 
crowns ot laurel upon their heads, and purple robes, 
atter the manner of their country, as far as the Octa- 
van Walks, where the ſenate, nobility, and Roman 
kaichis, waited for them. A tribunal was erected 


10 As they were go— 
ing on With their eulogics on the princes, Veſpaſian 
mate a ſignal tor lence; and when all was huth and 
Git, he ltood up, and covering part of his head 
with his garment, offered up certain vows and 
Mayers according to cuſtom; and, after him, Titus 


here he was attended with an embaſly. 
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did the like. Veſpaſian then, in a ſhort ſpeech, ad- 
drefled the tpectators in general, and tent away the 
loldiers to an entertainment prepared for them at the 
charge of the emperor. He then went to the tri- 
umphal gate, lo called from the proceſſion in tri- 
umph palling that way, where, taking a repalt, and 
putting on their triumphal habits, they offered 1a- 
critices, and ſo led on the triumph, and marched 
through the theatres tor the better view of the 
people, and the greater glory ot the lolemnity. . 


The maguificence and variety of theſe ſpectacles 
cannot be conceived, much lets expreſſed; whether 
they are conlidered in point of exquilite wor kman— 
ſhip, 1menle value, or attracting novelty; tor they 
comprehended an aflemblage ot curiolities many 
years ſelecting, and now combined to compleat tne 
triumph ot the aulpicious day, to the honour of the 
tranſcendant dignity of the Roman empire. There 
was a vail quantity of gold, filver, and 1vory, 
wrought into a multiplicity ot forms, and ſo dit- 
poſed as to exhibit a view pleafingly variegated. 
Some parts were compoſed of the rareſt purple hang- 
ings ; others accurately repreſented, to the lite, 
lgures embroidered by the art of the Babylomans. 
There were allo jewels and precious ſtones ; lome 
enchaſed into golden crowns, and tome ſet with 
other fancics, to add to the variety and ſplendour of 
the ſpectacle. They had the images of their gods, 
with figures of divers animals, cxquiſitely finiſhed, 
and ſuperbly attired. Thele were borne by a vait 
number of people, arrayed in purple garments, in— 
terwoven with gold; and all thoſe that were ſet apart 
tor the ſervice of the olemnity, had their diſtinguiſh- 
ing ornaments of ſtate and iplendour. The very 
captives were not without ſomething, gracetul in 
their habits, to diſguiſe the miſery ot their condi- 
tion, and the marks ot flavery they wore in their 
Iaces. 


But nothing was more worthy of admiration than 
the ſtructure of the pageants, which were of ſuch 
magnitude, that it was almoit incredible that the 
bearers could tupport them. "The coit was equal 
to the execution ; for the furniture was wrought 
with gold, filver, and ivory. There were allo the 
molt lively repreſentations of war, with all the cir- 
cumitances that attend it. In one place was the de- 
lincation of a fruitful country laid wafte; in ano- 
ther whole armies cut to pieces; ſome flying, others 
purluing, or taken priſoners; ſtrong walls battered 
to the ground; forts demoliſhed ; breaches made 
in fortified cities; towns taken by aſſault; ſtreets 
lowing with blood, and the vanquiſhed imploring 
mercy ; temples in flames; houles falling upon the 
heads ot their tenants; and rivers, with their ilreams, 
warped from refreſhing the fields, and taking their 
courle through a general confiagration. This, in 
a word, pourtraycd a lively image of the mileries 
of the Jews; and was io admirably conſtructed by 
fancy and art, that it might turniſh a pictureſque 
deicription of the ruin of our once famous City, for 


the information of thoſe who were not eyc-witneſles 
to it. 


Upon each of the pageants were repreſented the 
governors of the place that was taken, and the man- 
ner of taking it. Next in order came the ſhipping ; 
and then the ſpoils, that were diſperſed up and down 
in ſcveral places. The molt confiderable pieces 
were the golden tables, and the golden candleſtick, 
that were taken out of the temple of Jeruſalem; the 
former weighing ſeveral talents, and the other not 
applied to the uic tor which it was intended. There 
was a kind of pillar that came out of the toot of it, 
and out of that pillar, as from the ſtem of a tree, 
ſcven branches, every branch having at the top the 
relemblance of a lamp; tha number of ſeven inti- 
mating the venerarion the Jews have for their ſe- 
venth day. After this came the Jewiſh law, which 
was the laſt trophy of their conqueſts that the 
Romans expoſed, Veſpaſian himlelt, with Titus, 
brought up the rear, attended by Domitian on horle- 
back, mounted according to the dignity of his ſta- 
rion. They marched together into the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, and there finiſhed the in. 
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They remained ſome little time in this place, it 
being according to ancient cuſtom ſo to do upon the 
like occaſion, till news was brought them that the 
general of the enemy was (lain. This general was 
Simon Gioras, one of the captives that was led in 
triumph through the market-place, with a rope 
about his neck, and put to death by thoſe that drew 
him, according to the Roman law and practice 1n 
the cale of luch maletactors. Word being brought 
that Gioras was dead, the whole field rang with 
ſhouts and acclamations, and the people betook 
themiclves to their vows and ſacrifices; and when 
the lolemnity was over, the princes returned to the 
palace, where they gave an elegant entertainment; 
and nothing prevailed throughout the city but mirth, 
jeſtivity, and giving thanks for the final victory they 
had obtained over their enemies, to the glory of 
their generals, and the moral aſſurance ot public 
Languillity, 


OF 


When theſe triumphs were over, and the empire 
ſettled on the ſureſt foundation, Veſpaſian erected a 
temple dedicated to peace. It was finiſhed in ſo 
ſhort a time, and fo glorious a manner, as exceeded 
all human expectation. He ſpared no colt, over 
and above a collection of the choiceſt curioſities in 
painting and ſculptute, ro adorn it; inlomuch, 
that people locked trom all quarters to ice the glory 
and order of this admirable ſtructure. In this tem- 
ple he depoſited the golden table and the candle- 
itick, as the moſt valuable trophies of his victory ; 
giving orders that the Jewiſh laws, and purple veils 
vo! the ſanctuary, ſhould be lodged with great care 
and reverence 1n the place. 


CH AF. AAY. 

7 he ſituation of Machærus. Nature of the plants, 
rue and baaras. Baſſius beſieges Machierus. The 
natives deſexd. the caſtle, and the ſtrangers the lower 
town. Daily ſkirmiſhes. A gallant enterprize of 
Eleazar. Bajſus diſcharges the garriſon, and ſets 
Eleazar at liberty. 


WW HEN Lucilius Baſſus was ſent, by Cæſar, as 
legate into Judaza, he took upon him the 
command ot the army trom Cerealis Petilianus, 
and made himſelt malter of the caltle of Herodion, 
with the garriſon that was in it. Atter this he drew 
his troops together, that lay ſcattęered up and down, 
propoſing, with the help ot the renth legion, LO Ie- 
duce Machizrus; a deliga of the utmolt importance, 
as the firength. ot that place would ever be an in- 
ducement to a rebellion; and as the ſituation of it 
gave conhdence to the town, ſo it {truck an awe, on 
the other hand, upon any that ſhould attempt it. 


The mountain, upon which Mach:rus ſtands, is 
prodigiouily high and rocky, to the degree of ren- 
dering it almoſt impregnable. Nature has made it 
well nigh inacceſſible too, by encloſing it with val- 
lies that are neither to be paſſed, nor to be filled up; 
and ſo deep likewiſe, that the eye cannot reach their 
bottoms. It reaches to the weltward ſixty turlongs 
in length, and borders on the lake Aſphaltitis; and 
the caltle hath an unbounded proſpect over all that 
quarter. On the north and ſouth it is encompaſſed 
with vallies ot the {ame dimenſions, and as ſecure 
trom any attempt as on the other parts. The depth 
on the ealt, 1s, in length, an hundred cubits, and 
reaches to the mountains over againſt Machzrus. 


Alexander, king of the Jews, was the firſt that 
fortified this place, and built a caſtle upon it, which 
Gabinius afterwards demoliſhed in bis war with 
Ariitobulus, Then Herod the Great, deeming it 
an object worthy of his regard, as a place of defence 
againſt the Arabians, ran a ſubſtantial wall about it, 
with ſtrong turrets at the corners, of ſixty cubits in 
height; and in the middle built a magnificent pa- 
lace, which was abundantly ſupplied with water 
trom ciſterns, wherever there was occaſion for it, 
as it nature and art had been at itrite which ſhould 
exceed the other, the one by ſituation, the other by 
improvement. He likewite turniſhed this caſtle 
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valley to the eatt of the town, and make his ap. 
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with fo plentiful a magazine of arms, arrows, cn 
g1ncs, and proviſions of every kind, both for wa 
and ſuſtenance, that the garriſon never need to fc 
either torce or tamine. 


Boog C 


Within this palace there grew a fort of rue, that 
excited admiration on account of its ſize, being a9 
tall and well ſpread as any fig-tree. Accordins o. 
report, it has been there ever ſince the days of le.“ 
rod, and might have continued longer, it the Jews 
had not rooted it up upon taking the place. In the 
valley on the north ſide of Machærus, called Baara« 
there grows a plant of the fame name. Its colou; 
reſembles that of a lame, and towards the evenins 
it {ends forth a ray like lightning. It is not eaſily 
taken, as it recedes from the touch; nay, it is cer. 
tain death to touch it, without a piece of the root 
in the hand. It is allo taken without danger in the 
tollowing manner. They dig a trench quite round 
It, till the hidden part of the root becomes very 
{mall, and then tie a dog to it, and when the dog 
ſtruggles hard to follow him that tied him, the roo: 
is plucked up; but the animal expires Immediately, 
as if it were to redeem the man. After this it ma; 
be touched with as much ſatety as any other plant, 
but it poſſeſſes one quality that compenſates tor the 
trouble in obtaining it, being, on the touch, a cer- 
tain remedy tor the expulſion of demons. 
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In the {ame place there is a wonderful diverſity of 


LA 


ſprings and fountains, of very diſterent qualities and (= 


taſtes; ſome being hot, others 1weet, ard others 
bitter. There are allo cold ſprings, intermingled 
one with another, in the lower ground. But that 
which is more ſurprizing, is a ſhallow cave, with a 
rocky ſtone over it, and the figure of two breaſts, 
like two fountains, prominent trom it; the one di. 
charging hot water, and the other cold; and they 
compole a molt agreeable bath, which is ſalutary in 
many maladies, and elpecially thoſe ot the nerves. 
There are alſo mines ot tulphur and allum. 
When Baſſus had taken a full view of this place, 
he reſolved to beſiege it, propoling to fill up the 
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proaches that way, He hrit, with great pains and 
expedition, raiſed a bank againſt the caſtle, as the 
molt probable means of tacilitating the attempt. 
The 23 reſident divided themſelves from thoſe 
who were ſtrangers, and turned them off as an in- 
ſignificant herd to ſuſtain the firſt ſhock; while they 
ſelzed on the upper citadel, and held it, not only as 
the molt deteniible of the two, but as a place where 
they might make better terms with the Romans in 
caſe of the wortt. They determined, however, to ute 
every effort to divert the ſiege; and there paſled not 
a day without reſolute ſallies and ſkirmiſhes, and ag 


conſiderable lols of men on both ſides; one party == 


ſometimes having the advantage, and ſometimes the 
other. The Jews, when they fell upon the Romans 
Dy ſurprize, and the Romans, when they were aware 
ot the Jews coming, provided to receive them. But 
the concluſion of the ſiege did not depend on tele 
ikirmiſhes, for an incident happened that reduced 
„ hey to an abſolute neceſſity of giving up the 
caſtle. : 


There was amongſt the beſieged, one Eleazar; à 
young man, of a bold and enterprizing ſpirit, hð 
made teveral vigorous ſallies, and did all that was 
poſſible, both by countel and example, to obſtrucc 
the progreſs of the Romans, and put a check 


He was the firſt that preſented himſelf in all en. 
counters, and the laſt in cale of a retreat that came 
off. It happened, on a certain time, when a {K1rmi 
vas over, and both parties were withdrawn, that 
Eleazar, in a vain-glorious contempt of the ene)» 
made a ſtop without the gate, and began ro talk 0 
ſome of the defendants upon the walls. This be. 
ing within view of the Roman camp, one Rufus, ® 
Egyptian, availing himlelfof the opportunity, eic 
him unawares, and carried him off, armed as he N. 
into the enemy's quarter. The Roman genera © 
dered him to be ſtripped and ſcourged upon ©” 
ground in the ſight of the city. The Jews ver iy 


contounded at the calamitous accident that befelru ; 
gallan 


. 
5 


to their a: 
undertakings, inſomuch that he became at ns; * 
terror to his enemies, and a ſupport to his friends. 1... 
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gallant youth, that ke became a ſubject ol univerſal 
ndolement; which Baſſus perceiving, he naturally 
concluded, that, 1t he could but excite their com al- 
fon, he might gain his point, and bring them ton 
compoſition ot giving up the place to lave 11cazar 3 
lite. his fancy ſucceeded to his wiſh ; tor, upon 
the ſetting up of a croſs, as it Eleazar was to be 
forthwith crucihed, the garriton broke out into an 
outcry with one voice, ** that their affliction was in. 
tolerable.” Eleazar, upon this, begged ot them to 
conſider both his caſe, who was now to die a wreich- 
ed death, and their own, nor contend longer with 
the valour and fortune of the Romans, ſince the 
world had already ſubmitted itſelf to their em— 
pire. 


This ſubmiſſion and ſupplication of Eleazar, to- 
gether with the powertul interceſſions of his friends, 
who were men of rank and influence, ſottened the 
detendants into ſuch a tendernels, that they lent de- 
puties immediately to the Romans, with propoſals to 
deliver up the caſtle, upon condition of diſcharging 
Fleazar, and leaving the garrilon at liberty to go 
whither they would. Baſſus accepted the terms; 
while the multitude of ſtrangers that were in the 
lower town, hearing of the agreement that was made 
by the Jews for themſelves alone, were retolved to 
fy away privately in the night. Upon opening the 
gates, Baſſus had notice of it from thole who had 
come to terms with him ; but the molt courageous 
prevented the enemy trom entering the town, and 
got off; while the reſt, to the number ot 1700 men, 
were put to the ſword, and the women and children 
made ſlaves. But as Baſſus deemed it expedient to 
fulfil his articles, he dilmifled the garriſon, and ſet 
Eleazar at liberty. 


CH AF: AAYL 


The fereſt of Jardes is beſet by the Remans. Je for— 
titude of the Jews toben beſieged. Great ſlaughter 
amenzſt them. A poll-tax impoſed by the emperor. 


H E N Baſſus had ſettled theſe affairs, he 
* marched haſtily with his army to the foreſt 
of Jardes, upon intelligence that great numbers of 
Jews, who had eicaped from Jeruſalem and Macha- 
rus, were there aſſembled. Finding, upon his arrival, 
that the information was authentic, he firſt fur- 
rounded the whole place with his horte, where he 
ordered ſo firict a guard to be kept, that not a 
Jew could poſſibly pats them. He employed his 
toot, at the ſame time, to cut down the trees and 
buſhes of the thickets where the Jews had taken 
ſanctuary; ſo that they had no way ot elcaping bur 
by ruſhing thro' the troops of the enemy. This 
being the laſt experiment, they drew all into a body, 
and, with an impetuous clamour, made one deſ— 
perate puſh upon thole who tlurrounded them, and 
were as bravely received. Ihe conteit, in fine, 
through the dauntleis temerity on the one ſide, and 
rm refolution on the other, was hot and obſtinate; 
but victory, in the end, declared tor the Romans, 
with the lois only of twelve killed, and not many 
wounded; whereas of the three thouland Jews that 
were in this action, not ſo much as one man came 
off. Among the reit was Judas, the ſon of Jair, 
their leader, who had formerly a command ar the 


ſiege of Jeruſalem, and made his eſcape ar laſt out 
Ot a vault. 


The emperor, at the ſame time, wrote to his 
officer Liberius Maximus, to make ſale of all the 
Jews lands, as he would not trouble himſelf with 
rebuilding any other cities, but take them all to 
his own ute, leaving only eight hundred ſoldiers in 
Emmaus, about ſixty furlongs diſtant from Jeru- 
talem; and impoſing a poll-tax upon every Jew of 
two drachmæ, or half a ſhekel a ycar, to be paid 
into the capitol, as had been formerly done into the 


temple. Such was the miſerable ſtare of the Jews 
at that time. | 
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CHAP. n. 


be calamities that befel Anticchus, king of Comagend. 
He is repreſented as an enemy to Cafar, by Ceſcnmins, 
who makes an incurfiou into his deminiois. Antto- 
chus reſolves to withdraw, and not return any act of 
heſlility. Epiphanes and Callinicus, his two ſons, give 
battle to the Romans. Antiochus flies into Cilicià. 
The brothers eſcape to the king of Parthia, who re- 


| ceives them generoufly. Veſpaſian kindly treats An- 


tiochus, his captive. The father and ſens are con- 
dufed to Rome, and highly entertained. The Scythians 
break into Media, and carry off immenſe booty. Nar- 
row eſcape of Tiridates, king of Armenia. 


N the fourth year of the reign of Veſpaſian, it 
happened that Antiochus, king of Comagena, Antioctius 

with his whole family, tell into very great calami- an vntortu- 
ties; and this was the occaſion. Ceſennius Petus, * ks. 
who was governor of Syria at this time, wrote Cæſar 
word that Antiochus, with his ſon I£piphanes, were 
reſolved to revolt from the Romans, and had treated 
with the king of Parthia about it, pointing out, ar 
the lame time, the neceſſity of preventing, the miſ- 
chief, by ſtriking the hrit blow. Whatever might 
be the motive on the part of Celennius, Cæfſar 
could not, in prudence, neglect the advice; as the vi- 
cinity of the kingdoms rendered the conſideration of 
importance; and as Samolata, the capital of Coma- 
gena, bordering, upon Euphrates, might afford the 
Parthians an caly paſlage, or a ſecure retreat. 


Veſpaſian, however, was ſo poſſeſſed with thecredit r,peaition 
of the ſtory, that he left Celennius at his own dif- of Ceſen- 
cretion, and a commiſſion to act as might ſeem to ne 
himiclt moſt expedient. The Roman governor ne. 
availed himiclt ot his deputation, and tell immedi— 
ately into Comagena with the ſixth legion, and ſome 
{quadrons of horle and foot. He allo called in to 
his aſſiſtance Ariſtobulus, king of Chalcis, and So- 
hemus, king of Hmeſa; Antiochus not in the leaſt 
{uſpecting his deſign. His entrance met with no 
oppolition ; tor the natives were not ina condition to 
encounter him; nor had Antiochus, when he heard 
of the incurſion, the lcaſt thought of a miſunder- 
ftanding with the Romans. In this embaraſſment 
he determined to leave his kingdom in its preſent 
itate, and retire, with his wite and children, to 
Rome, in order to demonſtrate his good faith to the 


empire. Hercupon he withdrew about an hundred 


| and thirty turlongs from the city, and encamped 


uon a plain. Ceſennius, in the mean time, ſent 
ſoldiers to take poſſeſſion of Samoſata, and keep 
garriſon there; while he himſelf, with other troops, 
marched away after Antiochus. But all this vio- 
lence and injuſtice did not provoke the king to any 
uniriendly act againſt the Romans. He only be- 
moaned his Eard tate, and endured, with-patience, 
what he was not able to prevent. 


But his ſons, Epiphanes and Callinicus, who were 
youthtu], brave, and martial, could not, in honour, 

ut betake themſelves to arms; ſo that drawing out 
what forces they were able to raiſe, they gave the 4 
Romans battle, maintained it the whole day, and, in deb coy 


| away with him into Cilicia, and by that means oreat]\ 


the end, evinced a conduct equal to their valour ; give the 
ior they came off with very little loſs. 2 
The fortune of this day, though favourable to 
Antiochus, did not ſtop the retreat upon which he 
had relolved; for he took his wife and daughters 
difcouraged his foldiers, who having nothing to Clin 
hope when their king deſpaired, deſerted, and went 
over to the Romans. It therefore became neceſlary 
tor his ons to provide for their own ſecurity before Th 
it was too late; ſo that, with ten horſemen, they thien fly 
paſied the Euphrates (where they were now late) in w Vale- 
their way to Vologeles, king of Parthia. This "—_ = 
generous prince, upon their arrival, did not treat 2 
them a5 tugit:ves, but with a reſpett that became e king of 
their birth and quality. Parthia, 
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governor of the Sicarii, who had ſeized upon it. 
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Antiochus having reached Tarſus, in Cilicia, Ce- 
ſennius lent an officer to take him into cuſtody, and 
carry him bound to Rome. But Veſpaſian was too 


0 F 


generous to treat a crowned head with indignity; and 


chole rather to ſhew reſpect to an ancient triendſhip, 
than to revenge himlelt for a ſuppoſed injury. He 
therefore ordered his chains to be taken off upon the 
way, and his journey to Rome re!{pited, that he might 
make lome ſtay at Lacedæmon, where he furniſhed 
him with a proviſion of money ſuitable to the dig- 
nity of his character. 


This frank and honourable proceeding towards 
Antiochus, not only delivered the brothers trom the 
anxiety they were under for their father, but encou- 
raged them to hope for a reconciliation with Czlar 
himſelt, eſpecially at the interceſſion of Vologeles, 
that they might be permitted to go to Rome, being 
ever delirous of living within the pale of the empire. 
They came on, in fine, to Rome, whither their fa. 
ther was ſoon after conducted; and they were all 
three treated with every token of affection and 
eſteem. 


The people now known by the name of Alanes, 
formerly called Scythians, inhabiting the country 
near the river Tanatis, and the lake Mzotis, Joined 
in contederacy with the king of Hyrcania, to break 
into Media, and commit depredations; for he was 
maſter of that paſſage which Alexander ſhut up 
with iron gates. This pals being now laid open, 


they poſſeſſed themſelves of the place, without either 


ſuſpicion or reſiſtance, and carried off a booty, in 
goods and cattle, to a conſiderable value. This in- 
road ſo alarmed Pacorus, then king of the place, 
that he left his poſſeſſions at mercy, and fled, for his 
own ſafety, into obſcure receſſes, till he found means 
at length, with ſome difficulty, to redeem his wite 
and concubines for an hundred talents. Tiridates, 
who afterwards became king of that country, met 
and tought them, but was nearly taken alive in the 
battle, by the nooſe of an haltar that was thrown 
over his head; but, in the very moment as they were 
drawing him off, he cut the rope with his {word, 
and made his eſcape. The ſucceſs of this combat 
rendered thole barbarians more bloody and in- 
ſolent than before, inlomuch that they ravaged the 
country, and carried off with them an immenſe 
booty. 


S HAP. XVIII. 


Maſſada, a receptacle for thoſe robbers called Sicarii, 
under the government of Eleazar. The abominable 
prattices that now prevailed. Silva, the Roman ge- 
neral, beſieges Maſſada. Its ſituation, ſtate and con- 
dition, both from art and nature. Silva advances his 
batteries, and gains the rock Leuce; but, after a 
failure, ſets all in a flame. Diſcourſe of Eleazar on 
the contempt of death, and immortality of the ſoul. 
Rofletions on the opinions of the Indian philoſophers 
aud Brachmans. The effects of the diſcourſe upon the 
Jetog. The Romans advance the next morning to the 
aſſault, and find only a pile of dead bodies to receiv 
then 


1. N the demile of Baſſus, Flavius Silva was a 


pointed governor of Judæa; and finding = 
whole country reduced to the obedience of the em- 
dire, excepting one rebellious caſtle, he drew out 
bis utmoſt ſtrength, with a relolution to attack it. 


The name of the caſtle was Maſſada; and it was 


under the command of one Eleazar, ringleader of 
This Eleazar 
was a deſcendant from that Judas who perſuaded a 
great number of Jews not to ſubmit to the taxation, 
when Cyrenius executed the office of cenlor in Ju— 
dæa. The faction of the Sicari, it is to be ob- 
terved, were profeſſed enemies to all that ſhewed any 
manner of reſſect to the Romans, and treated them 
in that light, even to the degree of pillaging their 
goods, driving away their cattle, and burning their 
houles ; alledging, “ that thoſe men were no better 
than ſtrangers who betrayed their country in a dal- 
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tardly manner, and had rat hier live flaves than ce. 
men, notwithſtanding freedom is a bleſſing the: 


Can 
never be too dearly purchaicd.” 


But this ſpecious declaration was only a cover; 
for their inhumanity and avarice, as molt evident], 
appeared in the concluſion; for, when thute vr; 
men, whom they branded with perfidy and coy. 
ardice, came to join the revolt, and in the common 
cauſe againſt the Romans, they were more injuri. 
oully treated than before, eſpecially thoſe that laid 
open the hypocriſy of their pretenſions, and the 
1n1quity of their practices. 


There never was an age ſince the creation, in 


which all manner of impiety prevailed amongſt the 
Jews more than at this juncture. Invention ſcched 


too racked for a new ipecies of wickednels ; men 
leemed to agree in every kind of corruption, and 
there was an emulation to excel in evil doing. Thoſe 
in power oppreſſed the common people, and the 
common people oppoled the authority of thole in 
power ; the one contending tor dominion, the other 
tor plunder. 


The Sicarii were the firſt that led the way to this 
licentious courſe of maſſacre and rapine, never let 
ting pals any opportunity, either by word or deed, ut 
doing miſchiet. 
all the reſt the moſt extravagant. This inhuman 
monſter not only put particular men to death as 
common enemies, and elpecially citizens, for pre- 
iuming to advile meaſures profitable for the public, 
but multiplied all manner of outrages upon his 
country. 


at defiance, as in the particular inſtances of the utc 
ot forbidden meats, renouncing the purity of his 
profeſſion, and departing from the laws and cultoms 
of our forefathers ? That man will icarcely prove 
humane to his tellow-creature, that is impious t0- 
wards his Creator. 


Simon, the ſon of Gioras, ſeems to have emulated 4 


But the cruelties of John were ot 


What better, indeed, could be expected 
trom a man who ſeemed to let the majeſty ot heaven 


* 


John of Giſchala in his netarious practices. What 


barbarities did he not in{lict upon the very men that 


raiſed him! He enſlaved thole that were born 
tree, violated the ties ot blood and friendſhip, in. 
flamed his myrmidons to the execution of the molt 
horrid butcheries, who deemed the injuring of 
ſtrangers a kind of di{gracetul exploit, compared 
with the heroic bravery of trampling upon their 
own fleſh and blood. 


The Idumzans bore their part in the infamy of 


— 


the times. Theſe execrable miſcreants, after aſſaſſi- 


nating the high- prieſts, and thereby cutting off, 2s ,... 


much as in them lay, the whole frame and order ot 
religion at one ſtroke, endeavoured to deſtroy the 
remains of political government, and introduced 
every ſpecies of iniquity that was practicable. This 


was the province of thoſe that were called zealots, 


to whom that appellation was juſtly affixed, as the) 
were the warmeſt patrons, and molt ſanguine advo- 
cates, for vice and irreligion, under the colour ot 
piety and virtue, ſeducing thoſe they would 1mpoir 
upon by fallacies, giving evil the ſemblance 0: 
good, and good that of evil. At length, however. 
Divine vengeance overtook and {topped them n 
their career; for they ſuffered all the calamities and 
torments that is poſſible tor human nature to un- 
dergo, and this throughout the whole courſe of the 
lives. It might be juſtly ſaid, that they futteres 
leſs than they deſerved, becauſe they could not v* 
punithed according to their deſerts. Indeed, theft 
crimes were of ſo crimion an hue, as to exclud- 
them almoit from pity, divine or human. But (2 
return to our main point, 


Silva, the Romangeneral, was now upon his mals 
to beſiege Maſſada, where there was a £arriion ot 


"Th 
the e: 


Sicarii, under the command of Eleazar, who was 


1488 
mon 


the head of that party. He had gained poſſe 


- * 
— - 
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of the whole country about it, without much dit! “ 


culty; ſettled his garriſons in the molt convenient 
places; and run up a wall about the caſtle, to Pic; 
vent excurſions or cicapes, and to ſecure his guare®: 
He made choice of a quarter for his camp chat he 
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found moſt commodious for his purpoſe: this was 


. 


upon the joining ot the caitle rock tothe next moun- 
tain, Provilions, indeed, were extremely ſcarce; 
tor they were brought a great length of Way, and 
with much trouble to the Jews, whole bulinels it 
was to ſupply them; betides the conveying ot Wa. 
ter another way, as there was no fountam near the 
place. 

Having taken theſe previous ſteps, Silva made 
the neceliary diſpoſitions tor the ſicge, which was 
like to be a work of time and labour, as will ap- 
pear from a detcription ot the ſituation Oi the 
caſtle. yy 

It ſtands upon a large high rock, with deep and 
craggy precipices round avout it. here 1s no dit— 


cerning the bottom, by reaton ot other rocks, that 


interpole and cover it. The accels 18 0 difticulrt, 
thac even beaſts cannot climb it, except by two pal- 
[aves; one to the caſtward from the lake Atphal— 
titis, which is very dangerous; the other from the 
welt, which is more practicable ot the two. One of 
thele paſſages is called by the name ot the Serpent, 
trom the ſeveral windings and turnings inthe alcent; 
tor the rocks in many places double upon them- 
{elves : the paſſages are likewiſe ſo narrow, that there 
is a neceſſity tor ſtanding upon one tobt, while the 
other is advanced; belides, one talle lep is certain 
death, as, on each fide, there is a precipice tremen- 
dous to behold. This paſſage is eſtimated at thirty 
turlongs from the bottom to the top of the moun- 
tain, upon which is a plain, where Jonathan, the 
high priett, built a fortrels, and called it Maſſada. 


Herod the Great afterwards adorned and fortified 
it, at immenſe charge and labour. He built a wal; 
round it leven furlongs in compals, compoled of 
curious white ſtone, twelve cubits in height, and 
eight in breadth. He erected allo upon that wall 
twenty-ſeven turrets, each fifty cubits in height; 
and theſe turrets had a communication with all the 
buildings on the inſide of the wall. The plain 
above was of 1o fruitful a toil, that Herod ordered 


it to be ſet apart for tillage, that thote who ſhould. 


take ſanctuary in the citadel, might never want pro- 
viſion. He built a magnificent palace tor himſelf 
within the compaſs of the caſtle, the entrance front. 
ing the welt, and inclining a little to the north. Ihe 
walls of it were high and ſtrong, with towers in the 
lour corners, cach lixty cubits in height. The 
apartments, galleries, and baths, tor conſtruction 
and ornament, equalled any of his works, being ſup- 
ported by pillars each of one entire ſtone, and 
wrought with exquilite ſkill. In each quarter of 
the palace were many large ciſterns, hewed out of 
the rock, for the prelerving of water; ſo that theſe 
relervoirs abundantly ſupphed the want ot foun— 
tains." There was alſo a way cut under ground from 
the palace up to the caſtle, which was not to be dil- 
coyered from without; and that on the caſt ſide, as 
before obſerved, was impaſſable. On the way to the 
weitward, and in the narrowelt place, was built a 
arge tower, a thouland cubits diſtant from the cal- 
e; and thus was their citadel tortifhed by art and 
nature, lo as to fruſtrate the attempts of atiailants. 


Nor was this fortreſs provided only againſt force 
and {iratagein, but allo againſt the dint of famine, 
being ttocked with corn, wine, oil, pulle, and dates 
Tor many vears, all which Eleazar tound there, when 
be, with his Sicarii, took it by ſurprize. Morcover, 
de Proviions Were as freſh and ſound as it they 
had been recently depoſited, though they had re- 
maiaed there little leis than an hundred years, which 
Prooably might be owing to the purity of the air at 
that height abitracted from grols vapours. 


There was alſo tound here a magazine of arms 
ſufficient tor ten thouſand men, ſtored there by or- 
der ot Herod, together with a great quantity of un- 
Wrought iron, Drais, lead, and tin; from which it 
may be preſumed, he had tome important deſign in 
contemplation. According to report, Herod pre- 
pared this Tortreis as a retuge againſt two kinds of 
danger: the one, leſt the people ſhould depole him, 
and reſtore the Aſmoncan family to the throne; 
the other, and much greater danger, lett Cleopatra 
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ſhould prevail with Anthony to ſeek lis lite, in * 
Ger to raiſe her to the government of Judaca, as Ihe 
acknowledged to have tampered with hum to accoin- 


pliſh ſuch a purpote. 


Whatever was the motive, 


Herod put Nlaſtada in luch a condition, that it Was 
long deemed impregnable; and was, inaced, the 
finithing ſtroke for the Romans in the Jewilh war. 


Silva, the Roman general, having, by the wall 


he built on the outfide, precluded the Jews from Susa te. 


elcape, advanced with his engines, there being but 
one place that he could Hill up to rate a bank; for 


t1da. 


behind that tower which ſecuſed the road that led to 
the palace, and to the top ot the hill trom the well, 
there was a large long rock, called Leuce, but not 
to high by three hundred cubits as Nlaſſada. The 


8 


encral had no ſooner gained this rock, than the 


loldicrs fell to work with tuch alacrity, that a bank 
was ſoon raited two hundred cubits high; but not 
being ſtrong enough to lupport the engines, they 
railed a kindot plattorm upon It, wrought with large 
ſtones, fifty cubits both in breadth and height. Bur 
beſides thete ordinary engines, they had others, ot 
the invention ot Vetpaſian, improved afterwards by 


Titus. 


They erected tarther upon this platform, a 


tower of ſixty cubits, plated with iron. 


The Romans, from this turret, galled the defend - 


ants with darts and {tones from the engines to ſuch 


a 


At the 


degree, that they were forced co retire. 


lame time Silva ordered the great battering ram to 
be brought forward, and played againit the wall, 
and, in courie of time, it made lome impreſſion. 
The Sicarii, however, quickly lupplicd the detect, 
by building another wall within that, which cluded 
the torce ot the engines; tor the matter being pli- 
ant, it deadened the ſtrokes. 


When Silva found his engines ineſſectual, he re- 


lolved to attempt that by hre which he could not 
compals by battery, and theretore ordered his ſol- 
diers to try what might be done by re- brands to- 
wards deſtroying the detences. Ihe new works, 
being chietly compoled ot timber, took tire imme— 
diatcly, and burſt out into a mighty flame, which 
began with the wind at the north, and beat lo ter— 
ribly upon the Romans, that they almoſt defpaired 
of laving their engines; but the wind tortunately, 
though tuddenly, veering about to the louthward, 
drove lo lurioutly upon the wall, that it ſet all in a 


flame {rom top to bottom. 


The Romans were ſo 


ſenſible of this providential appearance in their fa— 
vour, that they returned cheartully to their camp, 
with full reſolution to attack the enemy next morn- 
ing at day- break, and to keep careful watches, in 
5 mean time, that they might not c{cape in the 
night, 


But Eleazar never entertained a thought of fly- 


ing himtelt, or tluttcring any of his people 1o to do. 
The wall, however, being contumed to the ground, 
and no hope or poſſibility left of fſatety or relict, 
the main point was to conſider how they might de- 
liver their wives and children from the ignominious 
treatment they had reaſon to expect at the hands of 
the Romans, whenever they came to be maſters of 
the place. Eleazar, upon weighing the matter, con- 
cluding that a glorious death was 8 preter- 


able to a life of infamy, and that the nob 


eit rcto- 


lution they could take was not to outlive their li— 
berties, called together the moſt courageous of his 
friends, and, in the following addreſs, endeavoured 
to prevail with them to a compliance with it. 


** It is no new thing, my generous friends, for our WES 
people to diſclaim any other lord and maſter, than ata;e.., 


the true and ſovereign Lord and Matter of the his comps. 


univerſe, God himlelt; and this without excep- n. 
tion to the Romans, or to any other nation what- 
loever. The time is now at hand to make good 
our words by our deeds; wheretore let us act like 
ourſelves, We have hitherto run all hazards to 


prelerveour freedom; but e are at preſent threat- 

ened with chains, and the worſt ot torments, it 

we fall alive into our enemies hands; as the farit 

that fell oft from them, and the laſt chat ſtood out 

The matter duly confidered, we 
1 * 


| are 


againſt them. 
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ile proceeds 
n hi ex- 
nartation. 


people to whom it was addreſſed. 


AN 


are to look upon it as a ſingular grace and favour 
from above, to be lett ſtill at liberty to chule our 
death; a bleſſing denied to many that are gone 
before us. We are certain of being all ſlaves 
to-morrow, it we do not prevent it by ſetting 
ourlelves free this very night; an it is not in the 
power of our enemies to hinder it; neither is 
there any thing they deſire more than to take us 
alive; and it is now too late to think of contend- 
ing any farther. Something might have been 
done at fir{t, perhaps, it the aſſertors of our li- 
berties had but duly conſidered things. For they 
would have found, that it God had not caſt us 
off, though formerly his choſen people, he would 
never have expoſed us to what we have ſuffered, 
both by our own diviſions, and from our ene- 
mies, the deſtruction of ſo many of our principal 
men, and the holy city itſelf laid waſte with fire 
and ſword. How comes 1t, at laſt, that we alone 
are the men of the whole nation to ſtand up for 
our liberties, as if we ourſelves were innocent of 
thoſe iniquities that we have taught to others? 
You ſee, by this time, the vanity of your extra- 
vagant hopes, and the miſery of your diſappoint- 
ments. What are we the better for an impreg- 
nable caſtle, with ample proviſions of arms, and 
all neceſſaries for our ſupport, when God hath ma- 
niteſtly doomed us to deſtruction? What do you 
think of that Judicial wind and fire, that left the 
Romans to conſume us and our new wall ? Or, 
was it not an infliction upon us for the crying ſins 
we had been guilty of one towards another ? Since 
our puniſhment is jult, and there is no avoiding 
it, will it not be much more reaſonable for us to 
do juſtice upon ourlelves, than to leave it to the 
victorious Romans, as the executors of Divine 
vengeance ? By this means we ſecure the honour 
of our wives, and the treedom ot our children. 
Next to them, let us honourably take our own 
turns, and die free; leaving that memorial be- 
hind us as the beſt of monuments. But firit, let 
the caſtle be ſet on fire, and our own gold and 
ſilver melted down; for the Romans will be ſick 
of their purchaſe, without the poſſeſſion either 
of our treaſure, or of our perſons. Let the pro- 
viſions tor ſuſtenance be left behind as a teſti- 
mony that we are not ſtarved into this condition; 
but kept to our firſt reſolution of chuſing death 
rather than bondage.“ 


OF 
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Eleazar's ſpeech was differently received by the 
'T hole of a ten- 


der turn ſtarted at the thoughts of laying violent 


hands on themlelves, and their tcars 


etrayed the 


loftnels of their hearts. Others were pleated with 
the propoſal, and deſirous of putting it into execu- 


tion. 


'To work the former, however, into com- 


pliance, he proceeded in his exhortation, and ad- 
vanced the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul, 
with divers remarks and inferences, to the follow - 
ing effect: 


cc 
cc 
cc 
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* I am wonderfully miſtaken, I perceive, in my 
opinion, that brave men, in a conteſt for liberty, 
had rather loſe their lives than their cauſe. For 
it is otherwiſe with you I find, that are afraid 
to die, though to deliver yourtelves from calami— 
ties worle than death itlelt; and in a caſe too, that 
neither needs counſel, nor will bear delay. We 
have it from antiquity, the holy ſcriptures, the 
laws and cuſtoms ot our country, the doctrine 
and practice of our forefathers, that it is not life, 
but death, that makes a man happy. What is it 
but death that lets the foul at liberty, and tranſ. 
mits it into thole pure and bleſſed regions where 
it ſhall never know corruption? But to long as it 
communicates with the mortal body, it partakes 
allo with the evils of that body, and it is in a 
manner dead; for what affinity is there betwixt 
divine and mortal? Soul and body in conjunc- 
tion, it is true, may do much; for the body is 
but the toul's inſtrument, and their ſecret offices 
and operations are unaccountable. But when the 
lou! comes once to be dilcharged of its clog and 
weight that keeps it down, and to recover its 
proper ſcation, it enjoys a vigorous and perfect 
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liberty; not viſible to human eyes, but inviſh] 
as God himſelt is; and it is inviſible alſo in d 
bodies. It comes into us unſcen, and ſo it — 
out again, incorruptible in itſelf, but cauſing ya. 
ricty of changes in the body: for whatlover the 
loul influences, it puts lite and vigour into it: 
and whenever it withdraws itſelf, the ſcparation 
is certain death. This does not hinder the ſoul 
et from being immortal. As in ſleep, tor inſtance 

ow quietly does the foul repoſe itſelt in that reſpite 
from the diſtractions of the body ! which ſheys 
the happineſs of the foul is wrapt up within jr 
telf, and likewiſe that it holds ſome tort of com. 
munication with the Almighty, in foretellins 
things to come. But how can any man pretend 
to fear death that loves reſt ? or who, but a mad. 
man, for the ſake of a ſhort lite, would grudge 
himſelt a life eternal? Beſides, we are trained uf 
by the laws and inſtitutions of our proteſſion, ng; 
only to the f of death ourſelves, but allo 
to recommend and practiſe it for an example to 
others. 


If there needed any recourſe to ſtrangers to; 
argument or authority upon this ſubject, wha: 
ſhall we ſay to the Indian philoſophers and Brach. 
mans? a wiſe and virtuous ſort of people. They 
look upon lite only as a neceſſary function of na. 
ture; an office which they diſcharge uncalily 
enough, and not without ſome impatience to be 
quit of the trouble. They are not weary of lite 
neither, upon the account of pain or inconve- 
nience; but, for the love of immortality, and a 
bleſſed converſation that ſhall never have an end. 
Nay, they take ſolemn leave of their friends too, 
as it it were but for a journey, and tell them when 
they are going : neither does any body offer to 
hinder them; but, on the contrary, wiſh them 
happy; and ſend formal meſſages by them to their 
friends, in full and certain confidence that they 
underſtand one another. So when they have re- 
ceived all their orders and inſtructions, they com- 
mit their bodies to the fire, as a preparatory puri- 
fication, and go off with acclamations, and to the 
latis faction of all the ſpectators. Among them, 
friends follow one another more cheartully to 
death, than they would do to a long journey; 
congratulating thoſe who are now entering into 2 
{tare of immortality, and only lamenting the reit 
that ſtay behind. What a ſhame will it be tor us 
now to fall ſhort of the Indians, in a matter ot 
this importance, and to bring a ſcandal upon the 
excellent laws and religion ot our forefathers, by 
an inglorious puſillanimity! Or, put the caſe that 
we had been otherwiſe inſtructed, and brought up 
in the contrary principles trom our infancy, 4s 
it lite were the ſovereign good of mankind, aud 
death the molt diſmal of calamities, the very 0c- 
calion ſhould make us reſolute in our caſe, ſince 
neceſſity and the will of God will have it ſo. Me 
are now to be puniſhed with the loſs of lite, tor 
our former abules of it, by the ordering of a D. 
vine Providence. Neither are we to aſcribe it to 
our own arms, or to the generoſity of the Romans, 
that we were not every man cut off in this war. 
Nor was it ſimply a conqueſt, but the effect ot a 
more powerful cauſe, that made it look like one. 
What had the Romans to do in that bloody mal 
ſacre of the Jews at Ceſarea, by the people ot the 
place, where man, woman, and child, were cut 
off upon their ſeventh day's feſtival, without on, 
word of a conſpiracy, or the leaſt refiltance 
Whereas the Romans never looked upon the 
Jews as their enemies, but only when they te. 
volted. It will be ſaid, perhaps, that there was 
an old grudge betwixt the Jews of Ceſare? and 
the citizens, and that the latter took this op 
tunity for revenge. What ſhall we ſay then ©: 
the Scythopolitans, that joined with the Gree”? 
againſt us, and not with our friends again! the 
Romans? What did they get at laſt for thc 
good- will, but the utter deſtruction ot themlſelve* 
and their families? This was the reward, in He 
that we had for our aſſiſtance; they brought ® 
2 the tame extremity, out of which we relcu't 
them, 
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„It would be too tedious to cite particular in- 
ſtances; for you well know that there is not 19 
much as one City in Syria that has treated us bet- 
ter, and that has not been incomparably worle to 
us than the Romans. What think you of Da- 
maſcus, that, without any colour, or pretence 
of diſguſt, butchered ten thoufand Jews, with 
their wives and children, in that finglecity ? Then 
they reckon at leaſt ſixty thouland killed in 
Agypt. That is no wonder, you may lay, in a 
ſtrange land, where they had no ſeconds to ſtand 
by them. But to come to our own cate, we, who 
had the courage to aſſert our liberties againſt the 
Romans in our country, and wanted neither men 
or arms, feariels ſpirits, impregnable cities, 
ſtrong holds, or any other manner of provitions 
chat might encourage or ſtrengthen a revolt, and 
entitle us to a reaſonable hope ot a victorious 
i/ſuc. How long did this laſt, and to what end 
did this pompous preparation lerve, ſave only to 
aggravate contulion ? For all is loit, and only to 
the honour of the enemy ; without any advan- 
tage to ourſelves, for, and by, whom theſe ſtores 
were provided. 


&« How happy are they that fell with their {words 
in their hands, contending for their hberty, and 
in the ſame act preſerving it, compared with the 
ſurviving remainder of us, that are relerved 1n 
chains! ſome tor torture, ſome tor the fire, others 
tor ſpectacles, ſome for combat, and others to 
be torn with ſcourges; ſome halt eaten by beaſts. 
Who would not ſuffer a thouſand deaths rather 
than lead ſuch a life ? But the moſt deplorable of 
all the reſt are thoſe that are yer living, calling 
upon death, and yet have not the reſolution to 
diſpatch themſelves. 


* Summon up your thoughts, and conſider what 
is become of your glorious metropolis, your 
mighty walls and fortifications, your 1mpregna- 
ble towers and caſtles, your valt treaſuries and 
magazines, {though too little for your itores, ) 
your prodigious multitudes of men; your holy 
place too, known by the name of God's houle ? 
Is it not all rorn up by the roots, and nothing to 
be ſeen of it, but the ruins, that ſerve only for a 
camp to the conqueror; a few unfortunate old 
men, mourning over the aſhes ot the temple; and 
a number of unhappy women, ſet apart for the 
molt ignoble purpoſes ? 


© Can any thing, that hath the ſoul of a man, 


* tubmit to look another fun in the face after this? 


Though he might live without either fear or dan- 
ger, can any man be ſo unnatural to his country, 
ſo mean and narrow-{pirited, as not to be g rieved 
that he ever lived to ſee this day? It would have 


* been well if we had been all in our graves be- 


fore ever we beheld theſe ſacrilegious ruins, and 
this glorious pile of ſeruſalem laid in rubbiſh. 
But ſo long as we had hopes and courage, we flat- 
tered ourſelves with the poſſibility ot a redemp- 
tion. That conceit, however, being now over, 
and nothing left us to truſt to but the con ſidera- 
tion of an inſuperable neceſſity, we have nothing 
more to do than to take pity of ourſelves, our 
wives, and our children, and to make all the 
haſte we can, while we have the means in our 
hands. We are all born to die, the brave and the 
coward alike, and all ſubjected to the lame fate. 
As to theſe points of indignity and ſlavery, the 
ſceing of our wives diſhonoured, and our chil- 
gren led in triumph, theſe are not evils ariſing 


tom the neceſſity of our nature, but the reſults 


ot cowardice, when a man might have died, and 
would not. As to vs, that had the heart to aban- 


don the Romans, fly in the face of our maſters, 
and afterwards refuſe quarter and pardon, when 
it was offered us, and not ſo much as accept of 


an indemnity, though they themſelves begged it 
Or us, can it be thought that, it ever they take 


us alive, this will be forgotten? 


TC * . . * . 
3 It is ſhocking to think of the miſerable condi- 
ton bath of young and old, betwixt the ſtrength 
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* of body, on the one hand, to lie languiſhing un- 
* der alingering torment, and the weaknels ot age, 
on the other, that is not able ro ſupport it. 1 he 
e huſband mult expect to lee his wite diſhonoured 
„ hetore his face; and the father to hear his chil- 
Aren begging in chains tor relict. But while we 
e are tree, and maſters ot our (words, let us make 
a glorious uſe of them, and prelerve our liber— 
„ ties. Let us die Ireemen, with the comtort and 
% company ot our wives and children about us. It 
« js but what they themſelves deſite, what our laws 
require at our hands, and what Providence itſelf 
© hath made neceſſary tor us. Only the Romans 
% are againſt it, tor tear we ſhould do their work 
©« for them. Let us diſpatch then; tor it will be 
* to our immortal honour to rake the prize they 
long for out of their hands, in leaving them only 
the poor ſatis faction of dead bodies tor their tri- 
„ umph.“ 


OF Til E 


As Eleazar was proceeding in his exhortation they 
cut him off ſhort, and expreſſed the greateſt cager- 
neſs of accompliſhing the deſign recommended, con- 
tending, with a kindof demoniacal fury, who ſhould 
be toremoit, as a mark of ſuperior bravery; ſo ar- 
dent was the paſſion of theſe people for the dettruc- 
tion of themſelves and tamilies. Nor did their cou- 


rage fail them when they came to the execution ; 


The whliols 
body con- 
cur in opi— 
nion with 
Licazat 


they retained their natural affection to the laſt, from. 


a confirmed opinion that they could not do their 
friends a better office. The huſbands renderly em- 
braced their wives, took their children into their 
arms, and, with guſhing tears, compleated their laſt 
relolve. The neceſſity of the action was at once a 
ſource of comfort and a plea of excuſe, from a con- 
ſideration of deliverance from thoſe miſeries they had 
to expect from the hands of their enemies. Not a 
man at length retuſed to act his part in the ruetul 
{cene, but dealt deſtruction, with a relentlels hand 

amongſt the neareſt and deareſt friends and relati- 
ons. Milerable men, indeed! whoſe poignant woes 
compelled them to lay their wives and offspring, as 
the lighteſt of evils that were before them. 


When they were no longer able to ſuſtain the 
grief they were under tor what they had done, deem- 
ing it an injury to thoſe they had lain to ſurvive 
them even the ſhorteſt ſpace, they piled up all their 
goods in an heap, and burnt them; then chuſing 
ten men by lot, out of their number, to do execution 
upon all the reſt, they ranged themſelves as cloſe as 
poſſible to the dead bodies of their triends, gave 
them a parting embrace, and cheartully ſubmitted 
to the deciſive ſtroke. When theſe ten had dif. 
charged their office with unſhaken reſolution, they 
caſt lots among themſelves which of them ſhould 
diſpatch the other nine, on condition that the ſur. 
viving tenth man ſhould flay himſelf upon the bo- 
dies of the reſt. The nine died with the ſame con- 
ſtancy as the former; and the laſt man, having ſur. 
veyed the bodies of thote he had flain, to aſſure 
himſelf of their being effectually diſpatched, ſer 
fire to the palace, caſt himſelf upon his ſword "and 
tell amongſt his friends.“ ; 


Thus concluded the fatal tragedy, upon a pre- 
ſumption that not a ſoul remained to become 1ub- 
Vet it appeared afterwards, 
that there was one ancient woman, and a female re- 
lative of Eleazar, (a perſon of admirable qualiries, ) 
with-five ſmall children, who had concealed them- 
ſelves in caverns, and eſcaped the maſſacre. The 
number of the flain was nine hundred and ſixty 
including women and children in the computation. 
This dreadful calamity happened on the fifteenth 
day of the month Xanthicus. 


Next morning, at break of day, the Romans made 
every preparation for an aſſault; but as no enem 
appeared, nor any nolſe was to be heard but the 
crackling of flames, they ſtood in amazement and 
ſuſpence, and at length made a general ſhour. to try 
if they could be anſwered. The clamour alarming 
the women, they came out of their caverns and 
related rhe melancholy ſtory of what had been done 
to the Romans, which appeared to them incredible 
till, attempting to quench the fire, and i; low ing 
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their way up to the palace, a dreadful ſpectacle of | 


piles of carcaſes convinced them of the truth of it. 
They were {truck with admiration at the courage 
and reſolution of the Jews, who had thus magnani- 
mouſly braved death, and maintained their treedom 
to the laſt gaſp. 


CH AF. ASIA. 


Many of the Sicarii retire to Alexandria, and raiſe 
commotions. The Jews impute to them all their mis- 
fortunes. Refuſe to acknowledge the ſupremacy of 
Ceſar. 


M being thus reduced, the Roman ge- 

neral left a garriſon in the fortreſs, and march- 
ed with his army to Ceſarea, leaving the country 
in perfect peace behind him; for the Jews of Ju- 
dæa were ſo broken and ſubdued by the burthen and 
continuance of the war, that not an enemy was to 
be heard of in that quarter. Yet diſturbances ſoon 
after prevailed in Alexandria, where ſeveral Jews 
were put to death. 


Many of the faction of the Sicarii had fled thi- 
ther tor ſanctuary, and, not content with living in 
ſafety and eaſe, endeavoured to raile freſh commo- 
tions, by perſuading many of the citizens to aſſert 
their liberty, elteem the Romans no better than 
themſelves, and acknowledge no other lord than the 
Almighty Sovereign of the univerſe. They pro- 
ceeded to avow thele principles, which, if any of 
their own countrymen preſumed to contradict, they 
were immediately put to death. Some they terrified, 
others they ſeduced from their allegiance to the Ro- 
mans, till, in fine, their practices became ſo bold and 
dangerous, that the leading men took the alarm, and 
ſummoned a general meeting of the Jews, to ar- 
raign the temerity and folly of the Sicarii, and de- 
monſtrate that they had been the authors of all the 
evils that had fallen upon them. They oblerved, 
that as ſoon as their deſign ſhould be known to the 
Romans, they would certainly avenge themſelves 
upon all promiſcuouſly, ſo that the innocent and 
guilty would be involved in one common calamity. 
From theſe conſiderations they cautioned the multi- 
tude to beware of bringing deſtruction on them- 
ſelves through their means, and admoniſhed them 
to provide for their own ſafety, by delivering theſe 
miſcreants up to the Romans. 


The multitude, thus apprized of their danger, 
complicd with what had been propoſed, fell vio- 
lently upon the Sicarii, and ſeized fix hundred of 
them immediately. The reſt fled to Egypt, Thebes, 
and places adjacent, where they were ſoon taken, 
and — back again; but fo inſuperable was 
their reſoſution, that they endured the moſt exqui- 
lite torments, rather than acknowledge Cæſar for 
their maſter. And what is more altoniſhing, the 
very children ſuſtained the ſame tortures with the 
ſame reſolution as the adults: in fine, not one ſoul 
of them would acknowledge Cæſar to ſave lite, fo 
far did their contempt of pain prevail over the tear 
of it. 


HA . 


Onias moves Ptolemy to grant the Fews permiſſion to 
build a temple, and enjoy the exerciſe of their reli- 
gion. Ptol:my grants the requeſt. The temple is 
creed, and afterwards rifled and ſhut up. 


UPUS being at this time governor of Alexan- 

dria, gave Cæſar early intelligence of this com- 
motion; and the emperor, well knowing the turbu- 
lent and ſeditious temper of the Tews, thought it 
adviſcable to be cautious of their meetings and ca- 
bals, to prevent faction and parties being raiſed 
and therefore tent orders to the governor, to demo. 
liſh their temple in the city of Onias, in Egypt. 


I . 


This temple was built, and had its appellation from 
the following occaſion. 


T II E 


Onias, the ſon of Simon, one of the high. prieſts 
being driven out of in the time of the 
war between Antiochus, king of Syria, and the 
Jews, withdrew to Alexandria, wehre he was Kindly 
received by Ptolemy, king of Egypt; partly as 8 
enemy to Antiochus, and partly upon a condition 
agreed upon betwixt them. Onias undertook tl 
bring the Jews over to the intereſt of Ptolemy, it 
he would grant him one requeſt. The king ſigni. 
fying compliance, Onias preferred his petition fo 
permiſſion to the Jews to erect a temple in ſome ſict 
in Egypt, where they might meet for Divine ſervicc 
accordihg to the laws and religion of their cout 
try. By theſe means he intimated Antiochus way): 
be rendered more obnoxious to the Jews, and the 
Jews more attached to his intereſt ; beſides, vaſt mul 
titudes would (he added) put themſelves under hi; 
protection for the free exerciſe of their religion. 


Ptolemy acceded to the propoſal, and aſſigned tl; 
Jews a ſpot of ground, diſtant about one hundred 
and eighty furlongs from Memphis, in the track ot 
Heliopolis. Onias built a caſtle there, and afte- 
that a temple; not comparable, indeed, to that 
Jeruſalem; though the tower bore a reſemblance, 
being compoſed of huge ſtones, and ſixty cubits in 
height. There was an altar, after the model of the: 
at Jeruſalem, and adorned in the ſame manner, with 
a diverſity of donations, excepting that there was 90 
candleſtick, but a golden lamp of great brilliance, 
which hung upon a golden chain before the alt. 
This temple was encompaſſed with a brick wall, 
and had gates of ſtone. It was endowed with a cor. 
ſiderable revenue, both in land and monies, that 
there might be nothing wanting to the ſolemnity and 
celebration of the ſervice. Onias was not influenced 
to this undertaking by an unfeigned regard for the 
cauſe of religion, but the averſion he had to the 
Jews at Jeruſalem, who forced him away; and he 
propoſed to himſelf, by the erecting of this temple, 
to draw a great number of them back again to him- 
ſelf. There had been alſo an ancient prediction of 
the prophet Iſaiah, about ſix hundred years before, 
that a temple ſhould be built in Egypt by one of th: 
Hebrew race. 


Lupus, purſuant to the emperor's orders, wen! 


to this temple, took out of it ſeveral donations te- 


ſented to it, and then ſhut it up. But Paulinus, who, 
ſucceeded to the government on the demiſe of L- 
pus, not only rifled the temple of all that it con- 
tained, but threatened the prieſts ſeverely if the! 
concealed the leaſt article. Nor would he perm!! 
any one to enter it on the account of religion, but 
rendered it wholly inacceſſible, inſomuch that 
there was not even the ſemblance of Divine wor- 
ſhip there. The duration of time, from the bull 
ing of this temple to the ſhutting it up, was thre? 
hundred and forty-three years. 


CHAP. XXEEL 
Fonathan, one of the Sicarii, ſtirs up a ſedition in (yt. 
He is taken, and brought before Catullus, governs 
of Pentapolis. Proves an adept in the wile aris 
ſubornation and corruption. Foſephus, the hiſteri®"s 
is falſely accuſed, but acquitted by Veſpaſſan. 
inflifts condign prniſhment on his calumniater. © 

tullus expires in great agony of body and mind. 

1 baneful influence of the principles of ''? ... 

Sicarn ſpread like a contagion, and exten 

as far as Cyrene. One Jonathan, an enthuia- = 
weaver, having made his eſcape thither, drew 2 ci. 
dulous multitude after him into woods and deler*”: 
under pretext of ſhewing them ſigns and apf 
ons; and this impoſture paſſed current with © 
lower claſs of people. But reaching the cat“ 
ſome of the leading men of Greece, they gave, 
mediate notice of it to Catullus, governor 9 1 

bia Pentapolis, reſpecting their deſign, and the“? 
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they took. They were immediately purſued by a 
military band, and being unarmed, calily overcome. 
Many were ſlain, and the reſt taken and carried 
priloners to Carullus. 


Jonathan, the ringleader of this milerable clan, 
at lirſt made his eſcape, but, atter a long and ſtrict 
ſcarch, was taken, and likewile carried to Catullus. 
But he found means to divert the ſtorm from him- 
ſelf, and to turniſh the governor with an acceptable 
occalion of turning it another way, This he effected, 
by bringing the wealthieſt Jews of the place into the 
plot as the promoters ot the conipuracy. TI hele ac- 
cuſations, falſe as they might be, were welcome to 
Catullus, who aggravated matters to ſuch a degree, 
that a war with the Jews ſeemed inevitable. He 
not only lent a ready ear to thoſe calumnies himſelt, 
but encouraged the Sicarii to alledge falſe accula- 
tions; and ſuborned witneſſes to impeach one Alex - 
ander, a Jew, (to whom he had long profeſſed en- 
mity,) and his wife Berenice, who were condemned 
upon the ſame evidence. Thele were the firſt that 
luffered ; and after them a train of three thouſand 
more were put to death at once, whole only crime 
was, that they were men of property and character. 
This he thought he might do with ſafety, to long as 
their eſtates were confiſcated to the empire. Nay, 
through fear of Neg detected in his villainy by 
Jews of credit elſewhere, he prevailed with Jona- 
than, and certain others, to exhibit matter of accu- 
{ation againſt the moſt eminent, both in Rome and 
Alexandria, and among the reſt Jolephus, the hiſto- 
rian. Catullus now coming to Rome, and bringing 
Jonathan and his companions with him in bonds, 
made no doubt but the itory would pals as he had 
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concerted and repreſented it. But the event of this 
contrivance did not anlwer his expectation; tor 
Veſpaſian, ſuſpecting the matter, determined upon 
inveſtigation, and finding out the iniquity of it, he 
pronounced, at the inſtance ot Titus, jolephus, and 
the reſt of the Jews, innocent, who were thereupon 
diſcharged; while, at the lame time, he ſentenced 
Jonathan to be lift {courged, and then burnt alive, 
which was accordingly executed, 


THE 


As tor Catullus, ſuch was the bondage of the two 
princes, that they Proceeded no tarther againſt him 
at preſent ; but, in a ſhort time, he fell into a com- 
plication ot diſeaſes, both mental and corporeal ; 
though the former were molt poignant and diſtrei- 
ling; tor he was tormented with all the horrors of 
conſcious guilt, and ſaw, in imagination, the ghaſtly 
apparitions ot thoſe hom he had murdered, inſo- 
much that he ſtarted from his bed, as if he would 
endeavour to avoid approaching flames. His bodily 
diſtemper, in fine, increaſed upon him, till his in- 
teltines were corroded, and came from him; and thus 
was brought to his end, by the Divine vengeance, a 
man who acted in defiance of all the laws of huma- 
nity and juſtice. 


Thus concludes our hiſtory, in which we have 
ſtrictly adhered to truth and candour, according to 
promiſe, for the information of thoſe who may be 
deſirous of becoming acquainted with the particu- 
lars of the wars between the Romans and the Jews. 
The ſtyle muſt be ſubmitted to the judgment of 
the reader; but as to the facts recorded, I mult be 
bold to aver, that truth has been my invariable aim 
throughout the whole compoſition, 


End of the HisTorv of the Tewisn Wars. 
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FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS 


T O 


EPAPHRODITUS 


ON THE 


ANTIQUITIES of the JEWS, 


IN ANSWER TO 


1 


DO D:K 1. 


T is 8 moſt excellent Epaphroditus, 
that I have already incontrovertibly proved the 
antiquity of the 1 nation, which origi- 
nated with themſelves, and maintains a claim 

ot priority to this very day. The Antiquities con- 
tain the hiſtory of five thouſand years, are founded 
on the ſacred writings, but tranſlated by me into the 
Greek tongue. Since, however, this arduous, and, 
I may add, unprejudiced, undertaking, has not been 
{ufficient to exempt the author from illiberal cen- 
ture, or his productions trom fabulous imputation, 
(and that upon the mere prelumption of he Greek 
hiſtorians having neglected to record the antiquity 
ot the Jewiſhnation,) I am bound, in duty to myſelf, 
and my country, firit, to retute the invidious al- 
ſertions of opponents; lecondly, to inform the ig- 
norant; and, thirdly, to ſtate plain facts, in terms 
obvious to the underſtanding of thoſe who deſire to 
inveſtigate truth. 


The authorities I ſhall cite will be derived from 
men of undeniable reputation among the Greeks; 
and I ſhall ſet aſide the aſſeverations ot thoſe who 
have malevolently or ignorantly traduced me or my 
nation, by recurring to their own writings. I ſhall 
alſo aſſign the cauſes for which many of the Greek 
hiſtorians have paſſed over our nation without men- 
tion in their records, and then endeavour to obviate 
vulgar prejudices in general. 


There are many people lo ſuperſtitiouſly attached 
to the Greeks, that they conſider them, abſtractedly 
from all others, as the very oracles of hiſtory, to the 
contempt and diſparagement of the reſt of the ra- 
tional creation, In point of antiquity I am con- 
vinced the reverſe will appear, it mankind will 
not be led by vain opinions, but ſearch for facts 
upon the baſis of ſubſtantial evidence. They will 
then find little or nothing amongſt them that is 
not novel; I mean with reſpect to the building of 
their cities, the invention ot their arts, and the de- 
ſcription of their laws, "The writing of hiſtory is of 
very late date among them; whereas, by cheir own 
conteflion, the IF gyptians, Chaldeans, and Phœni— 
£1ans, to ay nothing of ouriclves, ) have, from time 


— 


— 


— 
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to time, recorded and tranſmitted to poſterity, memo- 
rials of paſt ages in monumental pillars and inſcrip. 


tions, with the advice and direction of the wileſt g 


men, to perpetuate tranſactions of moment. Be. 
ſides, theſe people living in a clear air, the very cli- 


mate contributed to the prelervation of theſe anti- 


quities from corruption and decay; which was quite 
otherwiſe with the Greeks, reſpectipg duration, 
order, and appointment. 


Their bare pretence to the knowledge of letter; 
is of late date, and their {kill in that particular 15 
at this very hour detective, The antiquity of which 
they boaſt goes no farther back than to the Phani- 
cians, and they value themſelves upon the reputa- 
tion of having had Cadmus for their firſt matter. 
But ſo far are they from being able to produce, di- 
ther in their temples or public regiſtries, anv . 
thentic memorial of theic times, that. when it came 
to be propounded as a queſtion. {ether the ule ot 
letters was ſo much as known art the time of the T ro- 
Jan war, it was carried in the negative. It is um: 
verſally acknowledged that there is no Greek manu 
{cript in date antecedent to the poems of Homer; 
and it is certain that the Trojan war was over be— 
fore that poem (the Iliad) was written. | 
it been admitted that Homer ever committed th 
production to writing. The prevailing 01!n109 ruls, 
that it paſſed like a kind of ballad. which the pee 
ple committed to memory, till, in the end, copies 
were taken from oral dictation, which is aſl:gned 38 
the cauſe of the many contradictions and miſtakes 
found in the tranſcripts. 


With reſpe& toCadmus, the Mileſian, Acurilaus, 
and other Greek hiitorians, they lived but a {rl 
time before the inroad of tne Perſians into Greece. 
Pherecydes, Pythagoras, and Thales, who firſt in- 
troduced philoſophy, and the inveſtigation of ſu 
jets Divine and celeſtial, unanimouſly acknowledge 


that they derived their information from the Egyp- ur 5 
Nay, it remains a doubt i9 


tians and Chaldeans. 


this day, whether theſe men were the authors of the C= 
works attributed to them. 
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From theſe premiſes it appears extremely ablurd 
for the Greeks to claim to themſelves not only the 
ſole knowledge of antiquity, but a preference 1 
point of hiſtorical accuracy, candour, and credit. 
Nay, is it not evident, from their own Writings, that 
their hiſtories are the reſult of tancy and conjecture, 
ther than records of ſubſtantial tacts ? As their 
inthors clath one with another, and report one and 
the lame thing in a manner totally different. 


t would be tedious to point out the diſagreement 
between Hellanicus and Acuſilaus relpecting their 
gencalogies; the differences between FeO anc 
Acuſilaus; the proots repeatedly brought by 1: pho- 
rus to demonſtrate the repreſentations of Hel- 
lanicus; thereof Timeus to the fame purport 
againtt Lphorus; thole of lucceeding; writers againſt 
imcus; and, in fine, thoſe of all the latter authors 
192init Herodotus. Nor could Timeus agree with 
Philiſtrus or Callias, about the Sicilian hiſtory. 
ihe hiftorians of Athens and Argos dilter as eflen- 
tially. So that doubts mult arite in the minds of the 
readers, when they diſcover ſuch palpable contra- 
ditions amongſt writers. Nay, Thucydides him— 
{elf is called in queſtion upon leveral occaſions, 
though the molt cautious, candid, and impartial 
hiltorian of his age. 


Upon due conſideration, many reatons might be 


aſligned tor the ou differences which prevail 
t 


amongit Greek authors; but I apprehend the prin- 
cipal parts are thele. Firlt, the neglect ot the 
Greeks in not laying a timely foundation tur hiltory, 
in records and memorials, to prelerve the remem- 
brance of great atchievements; for, without theſe 
monumental traditions, poſterity are apt toerr, hav- 
ing no clue to guide them into the path ot truth. 
his mode of recording antient traditions was not 


only neglected in other parts of Greece, but even in 


% 


1 
- 


Athens itſelf, which has been deemed the very teat of 


the polite arts. Draco's penal Jaws, now extant in 
manutcript, are the molt antient of their public re- 
cords, though bearing date but a ſhort ipace betore 
the tyrant Piſittratus. As to the Arcadians, who 
make juch preteniions to antiquity, they camelater 
to the ule of letters than any of the rett, 


Now there being no authorities extant, there mull 
naturally ariſe great differences among{t the writers; 
becaule ſuck vouckers might be introduced to 
confirm truth, and retute error, and thereby diſtin— 
©uiſh between the authentic and groundlels hiſto— 
rian. Another cauſe of contradiction is the mo- 
tives which induce writers to take up the pen. Joo 
many will tor the applauſe of their cotemporaries; 
and preter the reputation of being eſteemed florid 
in ſtyle, rather than candid in narrative. Some 
write to gratify tancy or humour, without any re- 
ard to bulk and juſtice; others deal in panegyric, 
t court the patronage of the great; and there are 
tome that laviſh their time and talents in calumni— 
ting the writings and characters of their predecet- 
tors, which are all contrary to the duty and office 
07 a genuine hiſtorian. 


Ihe characteriſtic of true hiſtory is the concor- 
Gance Of ieveral writers, as to lubject, time, and 
ace; but the Greeks leem to adduce their diver- 
lity as an argument of authenticity. It the matter 
1 Giipute betwixt them and us, were nice arrange- 
Mnts of words, and preeiſion of periods, we would 
them the palm; but we cannot but contend 
tor luperiority in point of fact and antiquity. 


Chat the Egyptians and Babylonians of old were 
reciſe in the date of their annals, which was com- 
v1" to the care of their prieſts, who were punc- 
taal 1n_ the diſcharge of that office; that the Chal- 
Gans followed the example of the Babylonians, and 
dat the Phœnicians, who were intermixed with the 
Greeks, inſtructed them in the ule of letters, is uni- 
verially acknowledged. It therefore only remains 
for me to ſhew, that our forefathers provided, at 
delt, as well for the ſecurity of this order and regu- 
1ati0n, if not better, than any that went before them, 
In charging the high-priefts and prophets with this 
commiſſion; and theſe records have been handed 


Own to our times with the utmoſt accuracy; and ! 
No. 39. | 


| 


| 
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dare pronounce that our future annals will bear the 

lame itamp of authority. Care was taken, from the _ | 
beginning, to make choice of men of exemplary 8 
picty and virtue for this function; and further pro- ee au. 
vilion was made tor preſerving the lacerdotal race ther of 
pure and untainted, as no man is qualitied for the henne! 
office of a prictt, whote mother was not of privitly 
extraction; and theretore, without avy regard to 

wealth and honour, whoever prerends to the prieſt- 

hood, mult prove his delcent in a right line by a mul- 

titude of witnefles. Ihis is the practice not only in 

udeea, but wherever our people are ditperſed over 

the face of the whole earth; tor our prieſts make 

it a kind ot conlcience only to intermarry with 

their own tribes. In this cale, they lend trom the 

tather to Jerulalem the name of the woman they 

intend to marry, with her pedigree well and duly 

attelled. 


409 


zut in time of war, as for inſtance, in the days of Cuftorn re: 
Antiochus Epiphanes, Pompey the Great, and Quin „ e 
tilus Varus, and principally within our own mes aud peg 
mory, the turviving prietts compole new tables ot gte. 
gencalogy out of all records, and examine the cir- 
cumitances of the women that remain. The prieſts 
marry no captives, through a ſuſpicion they might 
have had intercourte with toreigners; and, as an in- 
controvertible proot ot their purity, the names ot 
all our pricits, in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, from 
tather to lon, have ſtood upon record throughout a 
ſpace of two thouland years. If any of them pre— 
varicate, they are torbidden the altar, and depoſed 
trom the exerciſe ot the ſacred function. And this 
is juſtly, or rather neceflarily, done; becaute every 
one is not permitted to write, nor is there any diſa— 
grcement in what is written. The writings of the 
prophets we hold of Divine original; and as to thoſe 
who have written the hiſtory of their own times, 
their number is not great, nor are they very repuy, - 
nant one to another. | 


{1 4-4 | uin 


We have not a multitude of books among us, PR 
dilagrecing and contradicting one another, as the 8 22 
Greeks have, but are contined to twenty-two, that book» of the 
we are bound to believe, and thole twenty-two beben 
books comprite the hiſtory of the world from the“ . 
beginning to this day. Five of thei treat of the 
creation oft the world, and the generation of man- 
kind, and ſo to the death of Moles, in a ſerics ot 
little lets than 2oco years. 


I'rom the death of Moſes to the reign of Ar- 
taxerxes, the lon of Xerxes, and king ot Perſia, cvery 
one of our prophets wrote the hiſtory of the times 


in which he lived, comprehending the whole in 
thirteen books; the other four books containing 
Divine poems and moral precepts. ' here has, in- 
deed, been a continuation of our hiſtory from Ar- 
caxerxcs to this inſtant ; but it is not eſteemed, in 
point of authenticity, comparable to that of our 
toretathers, as there has not been an exact tucce!- 
ſton of prophets ſince that time. Ihe former wri- 
tings are the objects of our implicit belief; for, dur- 
ing many ages of the world, no attempt has been 
made, either to add to, or diminiſh from them, or 
even ſo much as to transform or diſguiſe them. As 
we hold theſe writings Divine, we call them ſo; and 
are trained, trom earlieſt infancy, to meditate upon, 
obſerve, and maintain them as ſuch : nay, we are 
enjoined rather to ſuffer death than give them up. 
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How many are there of our captive countrymen z ner t 
at this day, ſtruggling under exquiſite torments, be- s forthe Ct 
caule they will not renounce the laws of their coun. Preſervation f 
try, nor blaſpheme the God of their forefathers ? b“ 
When did any of the Greeks undergo ſuch trial > 
They would not venture ſuch ſhocks to preſerve all 
they hold moſt dear. They hold their writings in 
no other eſteem than as words, and have the lame 
opinion ot antient as of modern productions. Many 
have taken upon them to write our ſubjects, of which 
they were wholly ignorant, and that without apply- 
ing tor intormation to thoſe who were acquainted 
with them. We have an example of this in the hiC. 
tories of our late wars, publiſhed by perſons who 
were never on the ſpot of action, but who, never- 
theleſs, have the confidence to uſher into the world 
a jargon of inconſiſtencics as genuine hiltorios, 
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But this 1 can aver, with reſpect to my hiſtory of 
our wars, that it is genuine and authentic; as 
had ocular teltimony, certain knowledge, and the 
Authenti. means of informing mylclt particularly of every 


city of jo, occurrence. I have been as faithful in my report, as 


en I was minute in my inveſtigation. 1 had a command 
of the in Galilee as long as our nation was able to oppote 


evi war. the Romans; and it was my fortune, in theend, to be 
made priſoner, and carried to Velpalian and L irus, 
who, at firſt, ordered me to be kept bound; but 1 
was aticrwards gcneroully relealed, and ſent to ac- 
company Titus, when he came trom Alexandria to 
the ſiege of Jerulalem. During the whole time 
there was nothing done that eſcaped my knowledge. 
Whatever paſſed in the Roman camp was open to 
me; nor was any care wanting, on my part, molt 
faithfully to repreſent every circumſtance. With 
reſpect to the ſtate of the city, I had accounts of it 
from delerters, with an exprels trom the emperor 
to take minutes of each occurrence, 


Being furniſhed with thele materials, and finding 
leiture at Rome, I applied to ſome friends to aſſiſt 
me in acquiring a competent knowledge of the 
Greek tongue, and then proceeded to the compila- 
| tion of my hiſtory, in Sch I am ſo conſcious of 
comp'-*2 * having obſerved the utmolt candour and jultice, 
58 that F dare appeal to the generals Veſpaſian and 

Titus as my vouchers. To cheſe illuſtrious per- 
ſonages I firit preſented my work, and next to them 
to certain noble Romans, who commanded in the 
ſame war. Others I diſpoſed of to ſeveral of our 
own nation, who were {killed in the Greek tongue, 
as Julius, Archelaus, Herod, and the molt excellent 
king Agrippa. Thele bear honourable teſtimony, 
that I acquitted myſelf as a faithful hiſtorian; and 
ſurely 1 could never have obtained ſuch ſanction and 
patronage, if, through ignorance or favour, I had in 
any inſtance deviated from facts. I have been ex- 
poled to the calumnies of the illiberal, who have 
cenſured my productions in a vein of irony and lar- 
calm : but they would do well to conſider, that 
Jolephu>re- whoever pretends to authenticity in the relation of 
torts on his : 24 : . 
lun. tranlactions, ſhould firit render himſelf minutely 
tors. acquainted with them, either trom his own perſonal 
obſervation, or the intormation of others: of both 
thelc advantages I have fully availed mylſelt. 


This hit- 
£031 y was 


With reſpect to my Antiquities, Ihave, in charac- 
ter of a prieſt, tranſlated chem from our ſacred wri- 


Reafon* 1? tings, and digeſted them in methodical order. But 
* Ale. 41 * ud ; ® . -_ 

ears Lim. in the hiſtory of the war, I was an actor in ſome 
tell. cales, a ſpectator in others, and, upon the whole, a 


{tranger to nothing that was either done or laid. 
What infolence, therefore, it is in thoſe, who would 
endeavour to deprive me ot my title to authenticity! 
I hey pretended to have inſpected the journals of 
the commanders; but can that invalidate my hiltory, 
in points abſolutely unknown to thoſe commanders ? 


[ have been under a neceſſity of making this di- 
greſſion, in order to expole the vanity of many who 
pretend to write hiſtories; and, I apprehend, that 
what | have oblerved, is {ufficient to ſatisfy any 
man, that the very barbarians have better prelerved 
this cuttom of tranſmitting down the hiſtories of 
ancient times than the Greeks themſelves. I would 
now offer ſome matters tor the conſideration of 
thoſe who endeavour to prove, that our conſti— 
tution is but of modern date, becauſe the Greek 
writers have made no mention of us: I ſhall then 
produce teſtimonies ot our antiquity from the wri- 
dings of foreigners, and demonſtrate the injuſtice of 
thole who cait reproaches on our nation. 


We neither inhabit a maritime country, nor do 
we delight in merchandiſe; nor in that intercourſe 
with other nations which naturally ariſes from it. 
Our cities lie remote from the lea; our ſoil is fruitful, 
and cultivated with care. Our grand concern is the 
cdlucation of our children, to train them in pious 
exerciies, and ſtrict obedience to the laws of our 
country :; this, indeed, we eſteem the main buſineſs 
ot our lives. Beſides, we have a peculiar way of 
living to ourlelves, Which gives us to underſtand, 
that, in times pait, we had no communication with 
the Greeks, as the Egyptians and Phœnicians had, 
as allo other nations, by a common tic of naviga- 


JOSEPHUS 


Bong! 
tion, trade, and commerce, for the advancement o Y 
their fortunes. Nor did our predeceſſors make in 
roads upon their neiZhbours, as others have 3 
tor the enlarging their eſtates; though they eng. 
neither numbers or Courage, to be dangerous ar. 
troubleſome, had they been ſo diſpoſcd. 825 
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Thus it was that the Phœnicians became know 
to the Greeks, and through them the Egyptians 2 
other traders into Greece. After theſe the Meds 
and Perlians, having become lords ot Alia, ca:. 
ried the war into Europe. The Thracians wer 
allo known by being contiguous; the Scythians by 
holding « correſpondence with thole that failed :; 
Pontus; and ſo all along the eaſtern and welter 
lea, there was a ſufficiency of ſubject matter 105 
hiſtory. | | 
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Bur thoſe whoſe habitations were remote from the 
ſea, were for the molt part unknown; as was the cat. 
in Europe alſo, where the Roman empire, that lon 
had poſſeſſed ſuch mighty power and ereatnel; per. 
formed ſuch gallant exploits in war, are never mer. 
tioned by Herodotus, Thucydides, nor any of the; 
cotemporaries : and it was very late, and with great 
difficulty, that the Romans became known to th- 
Greeks. What thall we ſay of writers in ordinar\ 
when Ephorus himſelf, the moſt celebrated of the. 
hiſtorians, was ſo ignorant of the Gauls and Iberi. *- 
ans, that he ſuppoſes the kingdom of Spain, with ** 
the vaſt continent it ſtands upon, to be no more than 
one city, and ſo aſcribes to them things that were 
never done, ſaid, nor heard there? Whence comes 
this ignorance of the truth, but from the writer 
having no knowledge of the parts alluded to? Nor 
can 1t be any wonder that our nation was no more 
known to many of the Greeks, nor had given then 
occaſion to mention them in their writings, while 
they were ſo remote from the ſea, and had a conduct 
ot lite ſo peculiar to themlelves. 


— 


But if I ſhould turn the Greeks' mode of realon- 
ing upon themſelves, and alledge, by way of di 
proving their antiquity, that no mention is made of 
it in our records, would not ſuch an inference be 
exploded as ridiculous ? Would they not appcalto | 
neighbouring nations to confirm their claim ? {t ©? 
this manner of proceeding may be admitted on te“ 
one ſide, why not on the other? The Egyptians and 
Phcenicians are the chief witneſſes that I ſhalladduce - 
in this caſe; nor can there be any ground of exce}- 
tion to the evidence, as the former are known to b. 
our profeſſed enemies, and the latter no better di- 
r towards us, particularly the people of Tyre. 
ut the Chaldeans have a better opinion of us. 2 
having been formerly under their command; like. 
wile on account of conſanguinity and country, © 
appears from the honourable mention they make ct 
us in their chronicles. When I have cleared our na. 
tion from the aſperſions of the Greeks, and wise 
away the ſlanders they have caſt upon us, I will tir! 
advert to their own hiſtorians, and ſo obviate * 
farther cavil. I ſhall begin with the writings ot tl! * 
Egyptians, and cite an extract from the works 0! 3 Fn nr 
Manethon, an Egyptian by birth, but well ſkill!" „ 
the Greek language, as appears from an hiſtory : i 
toak from holy writ about the Jewiſh religion. He 
finds much fault with Herodotus, for his ignorant 
and miſrepreſentation of the Egyptian manners af 
cuſtoms; and, in the ſecond book of his hiftor\» 
delivers himſelf in thele very words, which 1 qu* 
without the leaſt deviation, that they may ſufce d 
confirm his teſtimony. 
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* We had a king whoſe name was Timæus; 
in his reign we fell, beyond all imagination, uf x 
God's heavy diſpleaſure. There came flowing!“ 
<* upon us, a rugged, robuſt people out of the cu 
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name 
ing be 
Paitora 
hey it 


that made an inroad into the province; and *. ; them c. 
encamping, took it by force, and carried a ſoteph 
= tore them without ſo much as a ſtroke, 5 | Shen 
our princes in chains, cruelly laying our gte chren. 
aſhes, demoliſhing our temples, and miſerabi)“ do that 
preſiing our inhabitants; ſome being cut toe the teſt 
N and others, with their wives and children, 


away in bondage. After this, they ſet up? 


7 
1 11 
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ok I. 
« from among themſelves, whole name was 
« Jatts. 


« The new king advanced to Memphis, and hav- 
« ing ſubjected both the upper and the lower pro- 
« vinces, and put garritons into all tenable places, 
he fortified to the eaſtward in a more cfpecial 
manner, for fear ot an invaſion from the Aflyrians, 
whom he looked upon as the ſtronger of the two. 
oe: « He found in the country of Saites, a city, for- 
1 « merly called Avaris, which was lituated very con- 
| veniently for his purpole, to the calt of the river 
Bubaſtis. This city he improved and repaired, 
and tortified it with Mrong works and walls, and 
a body of two hundred and torty thouland men 
« tg cover it. He made choice ot harveſt time tor 
the execution ot his deſign, with a regard both to 
the plenty of the tealon tor provihions, to the 
means of paying his ſoldiers, and to the lecuring 
« himielt likewiſe againſt all aſſaults, or invalions, 
« by his excellent diſcipline and conduct. 
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ce Fgalatis died in the nineteenth year of his reign ; 
and one Bœon ſuccecded him, who governed 
« forty-tour years. After him came Apaclinas, and 
reigned ſix and thirty years and ſeven months. 
Apochis came next, and ruled ſixty years and one 
month : Janias, fitty years and one month: and 
laſt of all came Aſſis, who ruled forty-nine years 
and two months. Theſe ſix were the firſt kings, 
and perpctually in war, to exterminate the Igyp- 
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tian. 1 he pes le we called 4vc/os; that is to 
ay, king ſhepherds : for Lyc, in the holy tongue, 


* 
* 


is as muͤch as King; and /s, according to the vul- 
« gar, is a ſhepherd : ſo that H is taken as a com- 
pound. Some will have it that theſe people were 
Arabians. According to lome other copics, He 
does not ſignify &ing-ſhepverd, but ſhepherd-cap- 
« tive; for hyc and bac, with an alpiration, found, 
in Egyptian, as much as capiive; and it Jeems to 
me the more reaſonable interpretation of the two, 
ens it luits better with the anticat hiltory.” 


We have it upon credit of the ſame author, “ that 
when thote (by whatever name they may be called) 
| kings, or ſhepherds, and their train, had kept the 
. government of Egypt in their own hands for the 
| pace of 511 years, the king of Thebes, and the 
remainder of Egypt, that was not as yet ſub- 
jected, made a violent and obſtinate war upon the 
ſhepherds, and routed them, under the command 
ot king Alisfragmuthoſis: and when the greateſt 
part ot them were driven out of Egypt, the reſt 
withdrew into a place called Avaris, of ten thou- 
land acres in extent; and this the ſhepherds (ac- 
cording to Manethon) encloted with a ſtrong ſub- 
{tantial wall, that ſecured to them all neceflarics 
within themlelves.” He lays further,“ that The. 
moſis, the lon ot Alistragmuthoſis, laid ſiege to it 
with tour hundred and eighty thouſand men: but 
when he found the place was not to be carried 
by aſſault, they came to conditions, upon articles 
to depart Egypt, and a ſafe convoy to go whither 
* they would. Upon thele terms they marched out 
with their goods and families, to the number of 
two hundred and torty thouland touls, by the way 
ot the wildernels, into Syria; and, tor fear of the 
Aſſyrians, who were then maſters of Aſia, retired 
into a country that is now known by the name of 
Judæa, where they erected a city large enough to 
* this vaſt multitude, and called it Jeru- 
alem. 


Ihe fame Manethon tells us, in another book of 
his Egyptian Hiſtory, “ that he finds theſe people 
in books of great authority, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Captive Shepherds; our anceſtors hav- 
ing been brought up to grazing, and from that 
paitoral employment taking the name of ſhepherds, 
hey imagine that they had ſome ground for calling 
them captives : it was by that name that our father 
{0:eph made himſelf known to the king of Egypt, 
when he obtained permiſſion to ſend for his bre- 
chren. 
N that it will be ſufficient, at preſent, to conſult 
the teſtimonies of the Egyptians upon this ſubject, 


But of this more particularlv elſewhere. - 
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and to hear Manethon, in his own words, about 
the time when this happened. 


« King Themoſis reigned five and twenty years 
and tour months, trom the departure ot the ſhep- 
e herds out of Egypt, to the building of Jerula- 
lem. His ten Chebron took the Kingdom after 
him, and governed thirteen years: and after him 
Amenophis, twenty years and teven months: his 
fitter Ameſlſes, one and twenty years and nine 
months: her ton Mephres twelve years and nine 
e months: his ton Mephramuthoſis, {tveand twenty 
years and ten months: his fon Lt hemolis, nine 
« years and eight months: his lon Amenophis, 
thirty years and ten months: his ton Orus, thirty - 
fix years and five months: his daughter Acen- 
cheres, twelve years and one month : Rathotis, 
her brother, nine years: his fon Acencheres, 
twelve years and five months: another Accncheres, 
his ſon, twelve years and taree months: his ſon 
Armais, four years and one month : his fon Ar- 
meſis, one year and four months: his fon Ar- 
meſſes Miamun, fixty- fix years and two months: 
Amenophis, nineteen years and {ix months. Se- 
tholis, having raiſed a great force, both at {ea 
and land, conſtituted his brother Armais licu— 
tenant-general of Egypt, and veſted him with 
all ſovereign powers and privileges, the wearing 
of the crown excepred ; and, with a caution not 
to opprets the queen or her family, nor to inter- 
meddle with the king's concubines. 
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* cSethoſis, upon this, marched up to Cyprus and 
Phoenicia, and to forward to the Medes and Aſſy— 
rians, conquering {till as he went; ſome by the 
word, others by the very terror and reputation oft 
his arms. He was ſo elevated by his tuccefits, 
that he opt at nothing, but laying all waſte to 
the caſtward, carried the whole country before 
him. While this was doing, his brother Armais, 
without any difficulty or icruple, broke faith with 
his brother in Egypt, and did juſt the contrary to 
what he ſhould have done. He expelled the 
queen, abuſed the king's concubines, and, at the 
inſtance and advice of his falſe friends, aſſumed 
the crown, and took up arms againſt his brother. 
The Egyptian high-prielt gave Scthoſis notice of 
all thele indignities from time to time; upon 
which advice the king came immediately back 
again by the way ot Peluſium, and made good 
his government. From this prince the country 
took the name of Egypt; tor Setholis was called 
i,gyptus, and his brother Armais named like— 
wile Danaus.” 


* 
* 


* 
** 


Ihis is the account of Manethon; from which it The infe— 
is evident, upon a clear computation, that our pre- ences from 
deceſſors, otherwiſe known by the name of ſhep- Mo*thon's 
herds, left Egypt three hundred and ninety-three — 

years before Danaus went to Argus; though the 
Greeks pique themiclves mightily upon the anti- 
quity of that prince. Mancthon therefore advances 
two great points for us out of the Egyptian records; 
the firſt, that our forefathers came out of another 
country into Egypt; the ſecond, that their deliver- 
ance out of it was of ſo antient a date, as to precede 
the ſiege of Troy almoſt a thouſand years. With 
reſpect to ſome other particulars which Manethon 
adds, not out of the Egyptian records, but, as he 
himſelf conteſſes, from ſtorics of an uncertain ori- 
ginal, I ſhall demonſtrate hereafter, that they are 
no better than groundlels fictions. 


I ſhall now paſs from theſe records to thoſe of 
the Phoenicians, concerning our nation, and from 
them produce atteſtations of what 1 have advanced. 
There are among the Tyrians public records of Tue Tyrian 
great antiquity, and they are lo carefully preſerved, record: of 5 
as to contain all tranſactions that are worthy of me- 5*2t an 
morial. Amongſt other paſſages concerning our“ 
nation, they make mention of king Solomon's erect. 
ingatempleat 2 an hundred and forty-three 

ears and eight months before their predeceſſors 
uilt Carthage; deſcribing alſo, in their annals, the 
very model of the temple. Hiram, king of Tyre 
had ſo great a friendſhip for David, and fis fon So- 
lomon tor his fake, that he preſented him with an 


hundred 
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hundred and twenty talents of gold towards the or- 
| nament of the tabric, and furnithed him with the 
| molt excellent timber from mount Libanus for the 
roof and wainſcot. Nor was Solomon wanting, on 
the other hand, in a magnihcent return, as, among 
other acknowledgments, he made him a preſent of 
Zabulon in Naphtali. But the love of witdom, or 
a kind of philoſophic pafſion, cemented the friend- 
ſhip betwixt them. They ſent problems and intr1- 
Cate cales to be ſolved by each other; and Solomon 
[ evinced a ſuperiority to Hiram. There are extant 
[| among the Tyrians, to this day, divers copies of 
+ the letters that paſſed betwixt them; and for con- 
firmation of the ſame, I ſhall refer to Dius, an hil- 


credit. Thele are his words. 


| 
(Ki torian among the Pheœnicians of unqueſtionable 
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1 Hiram, the ſon of Abibal, ſucceeded his father 
Pn 2 © in the government. He repaired and improved 

« divers cities in the eaſtern parts of his dominion, 

* enlarged Tyre, and, by raiſing a cauſeway between 

© them, joined it to the temple of Jupiter Olym— 
„pus, {tanding in an iſland, and beautified it with 
* many rich donations. After this he went up to 
© mount Libanus to cut down wood tor temples. 
© They ſay farther, that Solomon, king of Jerula- 
lem, and Hiram, interchanged certain problems 


: 
| | © to be ſolved, upon condition that he who failed 


<« in the ſolution, ſhould incur a forteiture; and that 
Hiram, finding the queſtion too difficult for him, 
. * paid the penalty; and propoſed new ones for So- 
« lomon to interpret, upon the penalty of paying 
* ftorteit to Hiram.” This is what Dius records upon 


Tr 
this ſubject. 
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I now proceed to Menander, the Epheſian, an au- 
thor who made an hiſtorical collection ot the tran- 
ſactions of the Greeks and barbarians under every 
! one of the T yrian kings, which, tor the better autho- 
10 rity of the work, he "has extracted from their own 
records. Having paſſed through the ſucceſſion of 
the Tyrian kings as far as Hiram, he thus writes: 


—_— 
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U pon the death of Abibal, his ſon Hiram came 
© to the crown, and lived to enjoy it thirty-tour 
years. This prince threw up a large bank, that 
joined Eurychorus to che city of Tyre; and de- 
* dicated a golden pillar to * which was 
© there depoſited in his temple. He went after 
this into a foreſt, to a mountain called Libanus, 
* where he cut down all the cedar tor roots tor 
% temples; raiſing the old buildings, and advancing 
. © others. One he dedicated to Hercules, another 

* to Aſtarte: the former in the month Peritius, 
* and the other when he marched againſt the 'I'y- 
*© rians, for not paying their taxes: but, upon their 
* reduction, he preſently returned. 


1 Hiram had, at this time, a young man, a ſervant 
in his houie, whole office it was to expound So-— 
lomon's riddles; his name was Abdemonus. From 

; this king's time to the building of Carthage, the 

* compuration runs thus: 


The peri- * Baleazar, the lon of Hiram, ſucceeded his fa- 
| »ree of Hie © ther, and died in the forty-third year of his age, 
| 88 2 and the ſeventh of his reign. The next was Ab- 

e daſtartus, the ſon of Beleazar, who died in the 

<« twentieth year of his lite, and the ninth of his 

„ reign. This prince was murdered bv his nurle's 

„ four ſons, and the eldeſt of them governed 

„ twelve years in his place: and after him came 

„ Altartus, the ſon of Delæaſtartus, who lived ſixty 

years, and reigned twelve. After him came his 

brother Alerymus, who lived fitty-tour years, and 
| : „ reigned nine, and was murdered by his brother 
*© Phelles, who took the government upon him in 
the fittieth year of his age; and, after a reign of 
eight months, was ſlain by one Ithobalus, a prieſt 


F ** of the goddeſs Aſtarte, who lived to the age of 
1 * fixty-eight years, and ruled thirty-two. Has fon 


gBadezor ſucceeded him, who lived forty-five years, 
Hund reigned ſix: and then his ton Matgenus lived 
two anc thirty years, and reigned nine. The next 
* was Pygmalion, who lived fifty-ſix years, and 
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governed forty. It was in the ſeventh vear of his 
* reign, that his ſiſter Dido built Carthage, in Africa. 
** So that from the time of Hiram to the erecting ct 
„Carthage, we account an hundred and fitty-fye 
years and eight months. Taking for granted tha; 
** the temple of Jeruſalem was built in the twelttch 
* year of king Hiram, it makes an hundred hy 
% forty three years and eight months, from the 1 
ing of the temple to the building of Carthave » 


Nothing can tend more to confirmation than t. 
teſtimony of the Phœnicians: for our anceitors oy, 
tainly came into Judza long before the building ut 
the temple; nor did they build that temple till the, 
had obtained poſſeſlion of the country by dint dt 
arms, as I have clearly proved from the ſacred 
writings in my Antiquities. 


We will now proceed to ſhew how far the Chal. 
dean records agree with others concerning our hi. 
tory, and begin with Beroſus, by birth a Chaldean 
well known by the learned from his publication ot 
the Chaldean treatiſes on aſtronomy and philoſophy 
among the Greeks. Beroſus following the moſt an- 
tient records, gives us an hiſtory of the deluge, and 
the deſtruction of mankind thereby, exactly con. 
ſonant with the deſcription of Moſes; as alſo of 
the ark, and the preſervation of Noah in it, when 
it was brought to the higheſt part of the Armenian 
mountains. He gives us a catalogue of the poſte- 
rity of Noah, and adds the years of their chrono- 
logy, from Noah himſelf to Nabulaflar, king of 
the Babylonians and Chaldeans, with an account of 
this king's exploits. He tells us that he ſent his fon 
Nabuchodonoſor with a mighty army into Egyptand 
Juda, where, upon his being informed of a revolt, 
he reduced the people to ſubjection, ſet fire to our 
temple at Jeruſalem, and carried off our whole na- 
tion in captivity to Babylon. After this our city lay 
deſolate during an interval of ſeventy years, till the 
days of Cyrus, king of Perſia. Ile then {avs that 
this Babylonian king conquered Egypt, Syria, Pho- 
nicia, and Arabia, and exceeded in his exploits all 
his predeceſlors. But to quote his own words. 


* Nabulaſſar, the father, underſtanding that his 
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* deputy in Agypt, Cœlo-Syria, and Phœnicia, 


was up in arms, being old himſelf, and paſt the 
* fatigues of war, he ſent his fon Nabuchodonoſor, 
(in the vigour of his youth, ) at the head of a 
* {trong army, to bring him to reaſon. This prince 
encountered the rebel, defeated him, and reco- 
vered all the provinces that were engaged in the 
revolt. 


It happened, at the ſame time, that Nabulaſſar 


fell ſick at Babylon, and died, after a reign of nine 


% and twenty years. It was not long before the lon 
T7 . - . - I 5 6 

had notice of his father's death; whereupon he 
immediately ſettled his affairs in Egypt, and the 
e reſt of the provinces ; and committing the cap- 
tive Jews, Phcenicians, and Syrians, that had been 
in Ugypt, to the care of ſome particular conil- 
* dents, to ſee them brought up to Babylon, tog*- 
ther with the army and the baggage, he himiell, 
with a ſmall retinue, took his journey tor Babylon 
by the way of the defert. Upon his arrival, he 
„found all things diſpoled to his wiſh , the Chal- 
* deans, and all the great men, declaring them- 
„ {elves in his Hood ; and for his eſtabliſhment 
upon the throne of his father. 


In this interim, while the priſoners were up0! 
© the way, he ordered them the molt commodions 
* lodgings of the city for their quarters, and a 
e accommodations to be provided for them. The 
„ ſpoils of the war were applied with wonderiu 
* munificence, to the enriching and adorning ol 
„ the temples; as that of Bel, and others. EI“ 
<* cauled to be erected a new town, as an addition te 
the old one: and to prevent the turning of the 
river the city ſtood upon, from the W in CAE 
* of a ſiege, they ran up a triple wall, part ot If 
* brick, and the reſt of brick and bitumen, about 
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ſuch gates as might have become the dignity ot a 
e temple. He built likewiſe a glorious palace, near 
that of his tather, but incomparably beyond it, 


4 3 3 Ne X . ' 1 ſieged Fre for thirteen vears, A do the 
„both tor extent and expence. Ihe delcriptien 1 9 ha _= 1 | ye N 
« of it would be too tedious; but it muſt be ob- in the reign ot King Ithobal. Atter him reigt 4 records, 
« jorved, that this admirable piece was the work of Baal ten years. After him judges were appointed, 
« only Gfteen days. of whom Ecaibalus, the lon oi Baſlec, judged the 
people two months. Chelbis, the fon of CUT, 
a 5 * . . | d X * 7 * 14 F Til T2 vga 8. 
e There were in it alſo ſeveral artificial rocks, that || Fen months. bar, the high-prieſt, three month: 
« had the reſemblance of mountains; with nurie- Mytgonus and Geraſſus Betus, the tons of Abdeli- 
lad the TTICHNTULSHNTS nd of hanging mus, fix years. Atter them Balatorus, one year. 
« ries of all ſorts of plants, and a kind of hanging Mer | | 
11 5 | admirable Upon his death they lent ior Merbalus trom Baby- 
garden, ſuſpended in the air by a molt adinirable | | 
[HBO Bt THe wa tity his wite, who lon, who governed tour years, and was ſucceeded 
« contrivance. This was to gratily his wite, Who, % TER Cn | | _ 
i) the hills. and by his brother Hirom, who ruled twenty years, 
being brought up in Media, among the hills, an * a . ge 
Ain the Freſh. air. found rellef from ſuch a pro- during which Cyrus obtained the empire of Perſia. 
T 1 1 ; The whole interval amounts to fifty-four years and 
8 three months; for, in the ſeventh year of the reign 
; 3 of Nabuchodonolor, he began to _ I'yre;z 
Thus writes Beroſus reſpecting the King: and and Cyrus entered upon his reign over the kingdom 
there are other CIFCUMILANCES worthy Ot remark IN Ot Perſia in the tourteenth year of Hirom. 80 that 
his Chaldean antiquities, and more particularly the records of the Chaldeans and T'yrians agree 
where he cenſures the Greeks for affirming that with our writings concerning this temple; and the 
Babylon was founded by Semiramis, queen of Al- |: teftimonies here produced are an inditputable attet- 
!lyria. Moreover, we meet with a confirmation of tation to the antiquity of our nation. 
what Beroſus relates, in the records ot the Phoeni- We OVER i 
cians, concerning the king of Babylon, and his But it is now expedient to ſatisfy thoſe who diſ- Tetimo. 


conquering all Syria and Phoenicia. Philoſtratus 
agrees with him in his hiſtory of the lege of Tyre; 
as does Megaſthenes, in the fourth book of his In- 
dian Hiſtory, wherein he pretends to prove that 
this king of Babylon was ſuperior to Hercules in 
ſtrength and proweſs, adding, that he had the 
greateſt part of Lybia and Iberia at his devotion. 
With reſpect to the temple of Jerulalem, we have 
the authority of Beroſus, that it was laid in aſhes 
by the Babylonians ; and that Cyrus, when he had 
reduced Aſia, began to rebuild it. That hiſtorian 
thus writes in his third book. 


© When Nabuchodonolor was juſt entered upon 
the third wall, in the forty-third year of his reign, 
he fell ſick and died. Evil-Merodoch, his ton, 
* ſucceeded him; but having rendered himſelt odi- 
* ous to the higheſt degree, by his exorbitant op- 
** preſſions, he was cut off by the treacherous prac- 
* tice of Nirigliſſoror, his fiſter's huſband, in the 
** ſecond year of his reign. After his death, the 
«+ traitor advanced himlelt to the crown, and kept 
dit tour years. His fon Laboroſardochus came 
very young, to the government, and continued 
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proofs cannot be adduced, provided they agree in 
point of chronology. The computation ſtands thus: 


believe the records ot barbarians, and think thoſe 
of the Greeks only worthy ot credit, by producing 
many of thole very Gre $a who were acquainted 
with our nation, and ſetting before them ſuch as, 
upon occaſion, have made mention of us in their 
own writings. 


Pythagoras, of Samos, lived in very ancient times, 
and was eſteemed ſuperior to all philoſophers in 
piety and wildom. It is evident that this great man 
was not only verſed in our laws, but, in many in— 
{tances, an admirer and obſerver of them. This is 
not interred from any thing that he ever wrote, but 
from what others knew and reported concerning 
him. Hermippus, an hiſtorian ot credit, in his firſt 
book concerning Pythagoras, intorms us, that, 
* his aſſociates, the philolopher aiirmed, that the 
** foul of this man converſed with him night and 
day, and cnjoined him not to pals over a place 
** where his aſs had ſtumbled, to drink only of 
clear fountain water, and to {peak ill of no man. 
** This he did in imitation of the Jews and Thra— 


And it 


upon the death of Calliphon, of Croton, one of 


nies of the 
Creciants 


Ot Pythas 


gora-s 
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* clans, with an 8 to himſelt.“' 
was truly ſaid; for Pythagoras incorporated divers 


in it only nine months, being deſtroyed by the cuſtoms of the Jews into his own philoſophy. 


* ireachery even of his very friends, who looked 
upon him as a youth of vicious and dangerous 
inclinations, and therefore removed him. He was 
no tooner dilpatched than the conſpirators met, 
and contulting together, choſe one Nabonidus 
* tor their king, being both a Babylonian, and of 
the lame family. The walls about the river of 
Babylon were finiſhed by this prince. 


Nor was our nation unknown of old to ſeveral 
of the Grecian cities, or, indeed, thought unwor- 
ny of imitation by ſome ot them, as appears from 
Theophraſtus, in his book of laws, where he ſpeaks 
of the Tyrian law againſt ſwearing by any ſtrange 
god, naming the Corban, amongſt other oaths, 
prohibited, that is to ſay, in Hebrew, the gift of 


God; and this oath was only to be found amongſt 


Of Theo- 
phraſtus. 


* in the ſeventeenth year of this King's reign 
Cyrus, with a mighty army out of Perſia, over- 
2 ran all Aſia, and marched directly for Babylon. 
a Nabonidus fairly met him in the field, tought 
him, and loſt the battle : only himſelf, and fome 
„ few ot his people, got into the town of Borſippe. 
9 Cyrus was now before Babylon, making no 
doubt but, upon forcing the firſt wall, he might 
carry the place. But, upon ſecond thoughts, he 
« Junted the ſiege, and went back to Borſippe, 
„ with a deſign to attack the place. Nabonidus 
choſe rather to caſt himſelf upon Cyrus's mercy, 
ah than to ſtand the ſhock; ſo that, upon his humi- 
lation, Cyrus baniſhed him out ot Baby lon, and 
gave him quiet poſſeſſion of Caramania, where 
he ended his lite in a private ſtation.” 


Herodotus, of Halicarnaſſus, was no ſtranger to 
our nation; for he makes ſome mention of us in his 
tecond book, where, ſpeaking of the people of Col- 
chos, he has theſe words: With reſpect to cir- 
cumciſion, I find only the Colchians, the Egyp- 
* tians, and the Ethiopians; to have uſed it of 014. 
** But the Phcenicians and the Syrians in Paleſtine, 
** confeſs that they derived it from the Egyptians. 
The Syrians that border upon the rivers Ther— 
** modon and Parthenius, and their neighbours the 
* Macronians, are reputed to have taken it up of 
ate from the Colchians. There are no others 
that are circumciſed, and they proceed after the 
** manner of the Egyptians. As for the Egyptians 


Fe * and Ethiopians, I cannot determine which ot them 

cle accounts of Beroſus exactly correſpond |, received it from the other.” This author is poſi- 
Ita our facred books, in which it is related that tive that the Syrians of Paleſtine are circumciſed 
Na >uctodonofor, intheeighteenth year of his reign, || whereas there are no people circumciled in Paleſtine 
eitroyed our temple, and that it lay deſolate tor || but the ſews; it muſt therefore be his knowledge 
ty years. But that, in the ſecond year of the reign || of them that induced him to ſpeak concerning them 
vt Cyrus, its foundation was laid; an it was finiſh- | 
again in the ſecond year of Darius. [ ſhall now 
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it came to the aſſiſtance of king Xerxes, in his ex- 
pedition againſt the Greeks; tor, in his enumera- 
tion of other nations, he laſt ot all inlerts ours, 
when he lays, 


4 


A 


Theſe people, with an admirable grace, 

* Brought up the rear: their language Tyrian was; 

„ Themſclves unknown; the mountains their abode 

* By Solymus, that near a vait Jake ſtood. 

& Their hair cut round; and their heads cover'd 
o'r 

« With head-picces of tann'd horſe-hides they wore.” 


From hence, I think, it is evident, that, ſpeaking 
of the mountains of Solyma, or Jeruſalem, and of 
a large lake at hand there, it can be underitood of 
no other than of the Jews that dwell amongſt thoſe 
mountains; and oi the lake Aſphaltitis, which is 
by much the Jargeit in all Syria. 


Nor were the Jews barely known to the common 
ſort of the Grecks, but iikewile to their philoſo— 
phers of the firſt rank, by whom they were honour- 
ed with ſingular marks of triendſhip and citcem. 
Clearchus, who was the diſciple of Ariltotle, and 
inferior to none of the Peripatetics, in his firſt book 
on the {ubject of fleep, lays, trom Ariltotle, his 
matter, © it would be tedious to run through the 
Whole hiitory of the people of the Jews, and 
„ therefore 1 ſhall only give you a ipecimen of a 
„particular perſon's admirable wildom.” Hype- 
rochides niade anſwer, that it would be the greartett 
favour he could do them. Ariitotle then procecded 
thus: “ This was a Jew of the Lower Syria, ot the 
race of a lort of Philoſophers whom the Indians 
call Calani, and the Syrians Jews, from the coun- 
try of Judaa, which they inhabit. Their capital 
city has a hard name, and they call it Jeruſalem. 
He was a perlon of great hoſpitality to ſtrangers, 
and no lets conliderable tor his learning and mo— 
rals. It was my fortune to be in Alia with tome 
diſciples, and this man paid us ſeveral vitits 
there, to the great ſatistaction and improvement 
ot thoic who ad:nired his converſation.” 
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This is the character, according to Clearchus, 
that Ariitotle gave the Jews, to which he added his 
extraordinary tæmpæœrance and moderation in the 20- 
vernment of his patiions. 


Hecatœus, the Abderite, a man learned and active, 
who was rained up with Alexander the Great, and 
lived aiterwards with Ptolemy, the ion of Lagus, 
and king of E.gypt, wrote an entire tract upon the 
ſubject of the Jews, from which I ſhall extract ſome 
paſtages that tend to elucidate the matter under pre- 
{ent contideration. He relates an account of a 
battle tought betwixt Ptolemy and Demetrius, near 
Gaza, cleven years after the death of Alexander, 
and in the hundred and ſeventeenth olympiad, ac- 
cording to Caſtor in his hittory. “ It was in this 
„ olympiad he writes) that Ptolemy, the ſon of 

Lagus, delcated Demetrius, the lon of Antigo- 
nus, otherwiſe called Poltorcetes, in a battle, 


vi 


tenth olywpiad; and it is therefore evident that 
the Jews were a flouriſting people in the days or 
that great Prince. Hecatzus lays further, that at- 
ter the battle of Gaza, Ptolemy made himiclt mal- 
ter of Syria, and the country round, and that the 
people were ſo charmed with his humanity and mo— 
deration, that many tollowed him into Egypt, and 
were willing to aſfiſt him in his concerns. Among 
the reſt was one Hezekiah, an high-prieſt of the 
Jews, and a perſon of the firſt rank. He was a 
man fizzy years ot age, poſteſled of the powers ot 
eloquence, and great knowledge of the world. The 
lame author ſays likewile, that the number of 
prieſts who received tenths lived in common, and 
amounted to about fifteen hundred. Speaking at- 
terwards of Hezekiah, he thus proceeds. 

* We have had ſeveral conferences with this great 
* man, and others about him, concerning our dit- 
* {ereat cuſtoms, practices, and opinions, inſomuch 
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that he carried us to his habitation, and inſtructed 
us in the polity of his country, which he had down 
in writing.“ 


Hecatæus proceeds to ſhew the zeal and vere; 
tion we have for our laws, and that we are reacy 
to ſubmit to the moſt excruciating torment, rathe; 
than be guilty of the leaſt violation of them. Il. 
then expatiates on the ſubject of our patience under 
calumny and reproach in the following manner, 


What indignities have theſe people endured 
from their neighbours? How have they been per. 
* ſecuted by the Perſian kings and their officers 
and yet ſtood firm to the laſt extremity againtt zl] 
trials? For inſtance; the temple of Belus was 
fallen down at Babylon, and Alexander, being x 
that time in the place, had an intention to repair 
** 1t, and accordingly ordered all the foldiers ty 
** aflilt in carrying timber and materials towards the 
** advancing of the work. The Jews were the only 
people that refuſed, and were ſeverely puniſhed 
tor their dilobedience : but when the king law 
nothing would work upon them, out of gencrous 
tenderneſs for ſuch conitancy, he ordered them to 
be diſcharged. Upon their return into their own 
country, they demoliſhed all the temples and al. 
tars that they found erected to ſtrange gods; tor 
which ſome of them were fined and puniſhes, 
and others paruyoncd.”? 


The hiſtorian enlarges then upon our wonderful 
ſteadineſs and reſolutions, the vaſt multitudes of our 
people, the prodigious numbers that were carried 
away captive, by the Perſians, into Babylon, and 
others again, after the death of Alexander, tram. 
ported into Egypt and Phcenicia, upon occaſion of 
a {edition in Syria. He ipeaks likewiſe of the ex- 
tent, the beauty, and the fruitfulneſs of our coun- 
try, (that is to lay, of udæa,) which he computes 
at ncar three millions of acres, and affirms it to be 
a molt excellent foil. Of the city of Jeruſalem, 
its ſpaciouſneſs, the people, and the temple, he 
{peaks to this effect. 


The Jews have in their poſſeſſion a great many 
** towns, villages, and ſtrong holds; bur one city 
* eminent above all the reſt tor largenels and 
* {trength. It is accounted fifty furlongs in com- 
* pals, to contain an hundred and fitty thouland 
inhabitants; and the name of it is Jeruſalem. In 
the middle of this city ſtands an encloſure ot 
* ſtone, an hundred cubits about, and two might) 
gates to it. Within this encloture is a quadran- 
gular altar, made of unwrought ſtones, that never 
tool touched; the ſuperficies of it ty enty cubits 
over, and the depth ten. Near about it there 
ſtands a ſpacious building, with a golden altar, 
and candleſtick in it, of two talents weight, and 
lamps burning continually night and day. But 
for images, plants, groves, &c. as in other tem: 
ples, here chey were wholly wanting. But there 
are prielts that pals their time there day and night 
in great purity ; and they drink no wine.” Ihe 
ſame author again thus relates a ſtory of a Je, 
upon an expedition, that ſerved under one of Alex- 
ander's ſucceſſors. 


(e 


« As I was travelling towards the Red ſea, there 
* was one Moſollam in the company, a Jew, aud 
* one of our horſe-guards, that was Ba upon to 
be very brave, and a famous markſman with bo 
and arrow. As they were advancing on. the!r 
* way, a ſoothſayer, that took upon him to fete 
the fortune of their voyage, bade them all ſtand, 
and they did ſo. This Jew aſked them what the! 
* ſtood for? The cunning man, ſhewing them ? 
bird, replied, If that bird ſtands, you are." 
« ſtand; it it riſes, and flies on, you are to $010” 
* ward too; but it the bird takes its flight the con- 
« trary way, you mult all go back again. The Jes 
„without any more words, let fly an arrow, abe 
Killed the bird. The diviner, and his companion“. 
fell preſently upon the Jew, in moſt outrage?" 
* terms. Why certainly (ſays Moſollam) you ich 
all mad, to be thus concerned about a 109” 
bird. How ſhall that poor wretch pretend 1 T 
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us our fortune, that knew nothing of its own! 
|{ this bird could have toreicen good Or evil to 
« come, it would have Kept itlel! out of the way of 
« this arrow.” Thus much of Hecatzus., 


IN 


[| ſhall add one word out of Agatharchides; not 
as any triend of ours; though take hun, in charity, 
o be no enemy. * He 1clates a ſtory, how Stra- 
e tonice caſt off her huſband Demetrius, and pailed 
« gut of Macedonia into Syria, with a deſign to 
« marry the king Seleucus. But Seleucus not an 
© (wering her expectation, ſhe thrred up a commo- 
„ tion in Antioch, while he was with his army in 
« Babylon. At his return he took Antioch ; and 
« Stratonice making tor Seleucia, the was taken, 
« and it colt her her lite.” Her only courte had 
been to have taken her paſſage by tea z but ſhe wes 
diverted from it by a dream. Agatharchides, re- 
flecting upon Stratonice's ſuperſtition, takes occa- 
lion to treat more at large upon the topics, and 0 
enters upon an invective againſt the Jews. 


* 


« The people (ſays he) they call Jews, are pol. 
©« (Ned of a city by the name of jerulalem, a place 
ot impregnable ſtrength. They have a cutiom 
„ there ot reciting the leve nth day, without either 
bearing of arms, tiling the ground, or attending 
„ nv common butinels whatlocever ; but they em- 
oy it wholly in their temples, and upon their 
% votions, trom the morning to the evening. 


e Prolemceus, the fon of Lagus, took advantage 
ot this cuttom, and entered the city With an arny 
upon that day. What was the conſequence ? 
Wen the Jews ſhould have been detending their 
lives and liberties, their attention was altogether 
taken up with the luperititious ioolery of not vio- 
lating their ſabbath z; and to they delivered them- 
lelves up to an inlupportable tyranny which 
taught them, by experience, the unwarrantabie 
toundation ot ſo pernicious a law. From hence 
It 1s, that men fly to dreams and opinions, never 
conſidering that things neceſlary are not to be 
* controuled by human reaton.” Thus Agathar— 
chides reflects upon our conduct: bur whoſoever 
patles a tober judgment upon the whole matter, will 
had the proccedings grounded upon the molt glort- 
ous foundation or honour and virtue: for what 
can be more heroical than to give up lite and 
country to the duty we owe to God's holy laws and 
religion? 


That tome writers have omitted ro mention our 
nation, not becaule they Knew nothing of us, but 


* 


becaule Laey envicd 15, OT trom LOme ot! 1 un} ul! * 


hable caule, I think 1 can demonſtrate from parti- 
Terome, who wrote the hiitory of 
Alexander's ſucceſſors, lived at the ſame time wich 
Hecatæus, wha was a friend ot king Antigon vs, 
and had the government of Syria. Now tleca- 
tzus wrote a Compleat volume of our affairs, 
while Jerome never mentions us in his hiftory , 
though, from the vicinity of the place of his nati- 
vity, he might be ſaid to have been bred up amons/t 
us. But men act according to their different incli- 


nations, The one thought our actions worthy of 
being tran{mitted to poſterity, While the other was 
blindly ditpoted to ſupprels the truth. 


Put ſurely we have ſufficient evidence to demon- 


rate our claim to. antiquity, as the Egyptians, 


Cnaldeans, Phoenicians, together with many of the 
Greek writers; tor, beſides thoſe already mentioned, 
there are Theophilus, Theodotus, Maaicas, Arii- 
tpnanes, Hermogenes, Fuemerus, Conon, Zopi— 
r19n, and many others, who have made particular 
mention of us. The greater part of theſe writers 
mult undoubtedly be in the dark, tor want of the 
holy icriptures for their guide; yet they all afford 
ter teltimony to our antiquity, which 1s ſufficient 
for my prelent purpole. Lhe errors of Demetrius 
3 the elder Philon, and Eupolemus, may: 

pated over with candour, as they had not tlie 
means or better information. 


There remains behind one material circumſtance, 
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to which 1 hold mytelf bound in duty to attend. 
This is to demonttratethe calunnies and reproaches 
Ind upon our nation, and turn the aſſeverations ot 
the authors againit themiclves. To all men, who 
ao converiant in hittory, the pre judice and Parti- 
ality of Writers mull have been 0UV1OLUS. Some ex- 
erciic their malignity and prejudice upon Whole na— 
tions; lome can the ſhatt ot detraction at one Ob. 
jcct, tome at another, Thus Theopompus inveighed 
againtt the Athenians, Polycrates againſt the Lace- 
Gamonians, and 1I'ripulticus (not 1 tcopompus, as 
dome unagine) againit the Ihebans. Some of the 
Writers are actuated by malevolence and envy, lome 
trom the hope ot acquiring, tame, and others by 
reprelenting things extravagant and extraordinary. 
But whatever efiect luch illiberah eflorts may have 
with the weak and füserficial, men of fober judg— 
Ment will treat them with the contempt they delerve. 


The Egyptians being our proſeſſed enemies, the 
mot ellectual means ot gratitying them was to 
PErvere rn UL, and milrepretent che ltory ot our { Orc- 
tathers coming into 1,gypt, and their departure 
thence. Indeed, they enviecd and hatred us tor many 
caules. Firit, tor becoming powertul and contider- 
able while we were among lt them, and atterwarcis 
Prolperous when we returned to our country. I he 
Gifterence ot our religion trom theirs was another 
Cavic of enmity ; a di{tterence wide beyond concep- 
tion; tor they paid adoration to brute animals. This 
practice they imbibed trom carlieſt intancy; and that 
prepotitcttion that bhnded their minds, and rendered 
tc incapable ot lubhmer ideas, excited their aver- 
Nen to'thole protelytes who came over to us; and 
lome of them have proceeded to that degree of folly 
and meannets in their conduct, as not to icruple to 
contradict their own antient records. This aſſertion 
| ſhall prove by quoting the words of one ot their 
Principal writers, who 1 have already cited in con- 
lirmation of our antiquity, 


Manethon, having undertaken his Egyptian hil- 
tory, {olennly proniiied to toundh it upon ſome ſa— 
cred writings, and premiſes, that our anceitors 
„ carried anarmy into i,gypt, and tubdued the coun- 
try, but that, being expciled loon after, they 
© {eitled themſelves in a province that is now called 
Juda, built a city by the name of Jerulalem, 
* and erected a temple.” Thus tar he followed the 
antient records. But he atterwards becomes ex- 
centric, admits vulgar rumours and traditions, and 
Introduces incredible flories, repretenting us as in— 
termiged with a rabble of Ip ypuan lepers, and thus 
driven out of the country. He brings upon the 
tapis an ideal King, under the fictitious name of 


Coufecr of 

the c:rlum. 
nies rica 
agaitint the 


Jews, 


The falſity 
ot Manc- 
thon's E- 
pyptian hiſe 
tory re- 
lpceting 
the Jews, 


Amenophis; but, conicious oi the impoſture, docs 


not calculate the years of his reign, which he has 
accurately done in other caſes. He then alſcribes 
even fabulous {tories to this King, as having, ina 
manner, forgotten what he had already related, tha 

IS, that it was now five hundred and eighteen years 
inc the ſhepherds went out of Egypt towards le- 
rutalemn; for it was in the reign of Themoſis that 
they departed, Now, from his days, the reign of 
the intermediate Kings, according to Manethon 

amounted to three hundred and ninety-three ycars, 
till the time the two brothers, Sethon and Hermeus, 
of Whom Sethon vas otherwiſe called Egyptus, and 
Hlermeus Danaus. IIe alfo ſays, that Sethon caſt 
the other out of Hgypt, and reigned fitty-nine years; 
as did his eldeſt ton Rhamplſes, ſixty-ſix years. ; 


T?aving acknowledged that our forefathers were 
gone out of Egypt o many years ago, he introduces 
his fictitious king Amenophis, as a prince of divine 
{peculations, like Orus, and ſays, that he was de- 
ſirous to become a ſpectator of the gods. He alſo 
communicated his deſire to one of the ſame name 
with his own, who was the ſon of Papius, and a 
kind of prieit. Manerhon adds, that this faid prieſt 
Amenophis, told him, that his defirc of ſeeing the 
gods ſhould be granted, upon condition of his Clears 
ing the Kingdom of all lepers, and other unclean 
perions; and that the king, pleaſed with this in- 
junction, gathered together, out of Egypt, all that 
had any bodily defects, to the number of tourſcore 
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thouſand, 
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thouſand, whom he ſent to work in the quarries to 
the eaſt ward oi the Nile, with a mixture of other 


"JJ 
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yptians, to whom that ſervice was allotted. He 


ſays further, that there were 1ome ot the learned 
prieſts polluted with the leproſy. 


In proſecution of his purpoſe, he goes on to ob- 


{cr 


in 
in 


ve, that the wile and heavenly prieit Amenophis, 
a horror of conſcience for what he had done, and 
dread of a judicial vengeance from heaven upon 


himſclf for giving that counſel, and upon the king 
for taking it, durſt not mention it to him, but left 
a writing behind him, and then put an end to his 


own exiſtence. 


The author then goes on in theie 


very words. 


A 
** 


* 
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The king, being plied with petitions on the be- 
halt of thele miſerable people, and particularly 
for ſome place of retreat, where they might live 
late and eaſy, they pitched upon Avaris, formerly 
known by the name of Typhon, and the tear ot 
the ſhepherds. The prince granted them this 
boon; and they were no ſooner ſettled in it, than, 
finding it a commodious polt tor a rebellion, they 
liited themlelves under Oſarſiph, a prieſt ot He- 
liopolis, and took an oath of fidelity to him, to 
obey whatever he ſhould command them, upon 
theſe preliminaries, that they ſhould neither wor- 
ſhip any of the Egyptian gods, nor abſtain from 
any of the meats that they account holy, nor in- 
termarry but with people of their own opinion. 
W hen they had gone thus tar, in oppoſition to the 
Egyptians intereſt and cuſtoms, the commander 
prelently ordered the fortitying and walling in 
of the city, and the levying war againſt Ame- 
nophis, who taking other prieſts along with him, 
ſent an embaſly to the ſhepherds at Jerulalem, 
whom kin 
Egypt, with inſtructions to the depuries to con- 
{ult upon the common caule, and invite them 
into a league againſt Egypt, with a promiſe to 
join in the contederacy, and receive them into 
Avaris, the ſeat of their anceſtors, where they 
were ſure they could want nothing; but they 
might fight when they found it convenient, and, 


with the utmoſt eale, make themſelves maſters ot 


the province. They were tran{ported with joy at 
this propoſal, and immediately drew out to the 
number of two hundred thouland men, and o 
marched away to Avaris. 


„Amenophis, upon the news of this invaſion, 
was in great contuſion of mind, as to the prophe- 
tical paper the prieſt left behind him; immedi- 
ately. called a great council of his princes and peo- 
ple together, and ſent away all the beaſts that 
paſſed tor ſacred among the Ugyptians, with a 
ſtrict order to the prieſts to keep all their idols as 
cloie as poſſible. He committed his fon Sethon, 
otherwilecalled Romaſſes, after his father's name, 
Rhamptes, a child of five years of age, to the 
care of a particular friend; and ſo marched away 
himlelt, at the head of three hundred thouſand 
ligliting men, to encounter the enemy. But, upon 
lecond thought, and a check of conſcience, he 
turned ſhort without hghting, and went his way 


to Memphis, where he and his people took ſhip-- 


ping, and, with Apis, and the reit of their gods, 
fled into Ethiopia. The king of the country 
gave him and his people to generous a reception, 
that they wanted tor nothing the place afforded; 
neither proviſions or habitations, tor their en- 
tertainment and convenience, to ſerve them the 
whole courſe of that fatal thirteen years baniſh- 
ment. Thus it fared with the Egyptians in Ethi— 
opia; beſide that they had a guard allowed them 
upon the frontier, tor the ſatety of their King's 
perſon. | 


*© Bui, in the mean time, the Jeruſalem auxiliaries 

made infinitely more ravage in Egypt, than they 

that called them in: tor there was nothing they 

{tuck at that was either inhuman or wicked; 

and the very ſpectacle of their impiety was a ca- 

lamity not to be expreſſed. The razing, burning, 
, | 


1 hemoſis had forced away out of 
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and rifling of towns and villages, was nothir. 

them without lacriiege, and breaking the 3h 
ot their gods to pieces; molt barbarouſly Me 
the conlecrated creatures, that the Egypiiae? 
adored, limb from limb; torcing the priells and 
prophets to be the executioners of them ther 
lelves, and then turning them off nakeg,” © 
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The author ſays yet further, “ That the founde: 
ot that polity was one Olarliph, a prieſt of He. 
** lopolis, fo called trom Gliris, a god that wa; 
worſhipped there: and he jays that this prief 
changing his religion, changed his name too, and 
called himiclt Moies. This is an Egyptian itory of 
the Jews, but contracted tor brevity-1ake. 


cc 


Manethon ſays yet again, that“ Amenophis and 
his ton Khamples marched atterward out of Ethi. 
** OÞIa with two great armies, encountered the lhe. 
* herds and the lepers, routed and chaled then; 
with great {laughter to the borders ot Syria.“ 
This is the account we have from Manethon, which 
is molt ridiculouſſy trivial, as will evidently appear, 


Now this fabuliſt takes it for granted, in the firſt . 


2 that our toretathers were not originally ot 
gypt, but came thither from another country, and 


having lubdued it, went again out of it. But that“ 
thele Egyptians, Who were thus diſeaſed, did not 


atterwards intermix with us, and that Moſes, who 
brought us out of the land oi Egypt, was not one 
ot that number, I ſhall endeavour to demonttrate 
trom Manethon's own account, and prove that it i3 
not only a fiction, bur that the toundation ot it is 
as ridiculous as 1alte, 


Manethon ſuppoſes that“ King Amenophis de. 
ſired to fee the gods.” I aſk what gods? If he 
meant the gods their laws ordained to be worſhipped, 
as the ox, the goat, the crocodile, and the baboon, 
he had already icen them. But if he meant celct- 
tial gods, they are altogether inviſible. W hat could 
excite this deſire? Another king, it ſeems, had ſccn 
them betore. He might have been informed what 
they were, and after what manner they had been 
ſcen, without any new artifice for obtaining his de- 
fire. However, the prophet, it is ſaid, by whole means 
the king thought to compals his deſign, was a good 
and wiſe man. It ſo, he muſt have known that the 
King's deſire was inattainable. But he failed of his 
end. Lo come more cloſely to the point, what pre. 
tence could there be to ſuppoſe that the gods would 
not be ſeen by reaton of any defect in the human 
body? The gods are not offended at the defects ot 
the body, but at thoſe of the mind. How can it be 
conceived that io many thouſand diſeaſed perſons 
ſhould be gathered together in one day? Why did 
not the king follow the direction of the prophet, 
and rather expel them out of Egypt, than condemn 
them to the quarries, as it he rather wanted Jabour- 
ers than to purge his country? He ſays further, 
that the propher ſlew himſelf in dread of a D1vinc 
vengeance, and lett this prediction for the king in 
writing. How came the prophet not to foreice 115 
own deſtruction as well as that of the reſt? Why 
did he not diſſuade the king from the indulgence ot 
lo fantaſtical a deſire? Why that dread upon him 
of judgments that were not to happen during his 


lite? Or was the mitery he apprehended worle than 


death itſelf? but che moſt ridiculous part or che 
{tory remains for comment. 


The king, although he had been informed ot 
thele things, and was terrified at the apprehenſion 
ot them, did not eject theſe diſcaſed people out 9! 
his country, but, as Manethon relates, gave then! 
that city toinhabit, which had belonged to their fore- 
tathers, and was called Avaris, where they made 
choice of the high-prieit of Heliopolis for their 80; 
vernor. This prielt firſt ordained that they ſhou! 
neither worſhip the gods, nor abſtain from thoſe a; 
mals that were adored by the Egyptians, but kill an 
cat them; that they ſhould aſfociate with none but 
their contederates; and he bound the multitude b 
oath to the oblervance of theie laws. In fine, the, 


fortified Avaris, and took up arms againſt the wins 
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1 Is ANSWER TO APION. 


ſending to Jeruſalem for aſſiſtance, with a promiſe he followed them over the ſandy defert, and purſued 


. * 0 2 4 Ice hter 3c we a TTY rue - e 5 
| of putting Avaris into their hands; not doubting the Haughtet as tar as Syria. N very! 8 uy 
| but from thence, upon a conjunction, they might polition: to But enemy over A deſert * 1 
caſily obtain pofleſhion Ot all L. Ny PT. pailable, and that without any Mic upilon,. * 


evident, even from Mancthon's own account, that 
we neither derived our origin trom the Egyptlans, 


He further ſays, that they advanced with two 


hundred thouſand men; but that Amenophis, bing or ever intermixed with them. As to the dliſcalcd 
ot Egypt, becauſe he would not fight againſt the part of them, it is not doubted but that many died 


gods, took his flight into Ethiopia, and took APs, 
and other ſacred animals, along with him. That 
the Jews, atterwards breaking into Egypt, laid their 


in the Quarries, more in the war, and great num— 
bers in this laſt action and flight, But we now pro- 
cced ro examine into the validity of what Manethon 


—  — 


towns waſte, fired the temples, put gooey tw || advances concerning Moles. 
word. and committed outrages without niercy | Ws ; . | 3 
= Atinckion That the pricit who tettled their Ihe Egyptians univertally acknowledged Moles Vinlication 


to have been a man of lingular wiſdom and inte- & N65 
grity; and tor that reaſon, 1t ſcems, they were dell - ainertions 
rous of having it thought that he was of their coun- of Mane- 
try, and therctore . repreſented him as one of the hon 
prieſts of Ileliopolis, who was ejected, amongſt the 


polity was a native of Heliopolis, by name Otarliph, 
ſo called from their god Oliris; but that he atter- 
wards aiſumed the name of Motes. That Ameno- 
phis fell into Egypt, out of Ethiopia, with a miglity 
armament, in the thirteenth year after his expulſion, 


— 


— . —— —ñà— monty 


and joining battle with the thepherds, and the pol- Ak = 8 —_— Pn. L 1 has been * 
luted people, overcame them, flew many of them, * I 1 e wa e was ee wt | x) 
and puriued the reſt as far as the bounds of Syria. es ved He hundred and eignteen years CartET, anc 
8 conducted our torctatrhers out of I,gypt into the 
hon Mancthon did not here reſlect that his ſtories are country which we now 1ahabit. That he was fub- 
$5910 totally unconnected and improbable; tor though ject to no bodily diſtemper is evident from his own 
the dileated people, and the multitude that were ff words; tor ke politively prohibited any lepers from 
: with them, might deem it, at firſt, a hard meature, being admitted into any towns or villages, enjoined 
to be treated with tuch rigour by the king at the in-. them to hve apart, and declared, that wholoever 
{tance of the prophet, yer, when they were treed || touched them, or lived under the fame root with 
from the ſlavery ot the mines, and allowed a com- them, ſhould be reputed unclean. He farther or- 
modious habitation, they mult certainly have entcr- dained, that whotocver ſhould be cured of that 
tained a more candid opinion of him. Or, admit- diſcate, and rettored to a former ſtate, ſhould pals 
ting their averſion to have been implacable, they certain purifications, waſh with fountain water, 
would rather have contrived lome lecret practice thave off the hair, and offer particular 1acrifices, 
upon his perton, than involve not only their.coun- || previous to their reception into the holy city. It 
trymen, but ncareſt relations, in the calamities ot Moics had been affected with this diſtemper him- 
a war. Their conteit was with men, not with the lelt, he would never have been ſo rigidly ſevere 
gods; neither would they act contra tO the laws upon others. 
in which they had 8 ee 3 deer | Nor were theſe laws ordained for perfons afIiQed 
acknowledgments to Mancthon, tor declaring that || oo ON we > ate ar Fever 
| — eh — „With the leproly only, but they diſqualiſied any man 
the ring-leaders ot this Outrage were NONE Ol thole | tor the ſacerdotal office. who kad ma; . 
that came out of Jeruſalem, but the very Egyp- belles e Oo N ye HO Kane or corpo- 
tians themſelves, and eſpecially their prieſt, wo 0 5 ox: 4s 3 privit, atreauy initiated, 
had bound them by oath to thole practices. I Io " reg” 1 5 3 * de way he was de- 
abſurd it is to ſuppoſe, that, when they tound none 2 M * wary ere an it then be luppoled, 
of the relations or friends of the dilcaled could be 8 4 | OIES wh DCCN » Ieper, he would have or- 
prevailed upon to revolt, nor bear any part in a || GEE lass To his OWN reproach : 
war, they fhould lend to Jerulalem for iuccour |! 


| ru, | | : Nor 1s there any probability of his changing his 
Could it be on the icore ot triendihip or intereit name rom Otarſiph to that of Moles, as there ap- 
betwixt them? Certainly not; for, on the contrary, {| pears not the leaſt affinity between the one and the 
they were proteſſed enemies, from a total repug- other. Moy, in the Egyptian language, is water; 
nance in manners and cuttoms. a id Moyles ligniſlics a perion who 15 prelerved our 
ot the water. Upon the whole, it is preſumed, I 
* be en AY have rendered it evident, that, while Mancthon 
Dee? upon che Promile o | cin put in 7 cinion followed the ancient records, he was not far wide of 
© Lerne: as it ther CO) ie nora! Con. lh = . ; S 
nnn 1 3 80 the truth; but where he is guided by fiction and 
dition ot that country OUT t WINCH they NAG deen 11. fable, there is no longer any connection or truth in 
driven by force. Ulad they been in a neceſſitous his hiitory 
ltate, they might have undertaken ſo hazardous an 


Mancthon a%rms, that they immediately com— 


enterprize; but to tuppele that people, living at | | ſhall now enquire into the merits of Cheremon, Remarks 
cale, and 1h 2 much more trutttul and agrecable another ICY PLAN hiltorian, who luppolcs the lame on Chere- 
country than Egypt, ſhould incur ſuch danger for names and perions of Amenophis, and his fon Ra- Heer 
the fake or enemies, and tholte ſo nauſcouſſy dil- meiles, with Mancthon. He relates that the god- tim hits. 
tempered, argues a degree of folly bordering on dels iis appeared to Amenophis in his ſleep, and re- fan. 
licenzy, They could not foreſee the flight of the 


prehended him tevercly tor ſuffering her temple to 
ing at the head of three thouland men; for that be demoliſhed in the war. But that Phritiphantes, 
was the number, according to the fabuliſt, he |! a lacred ſcribe, ſuggeſted to the king, that it he 
brought to Peluſium to encounter the revolters. would clear Egypt of all perſons labouring under 

ou] and malignant diſtempers, he ſhould never 
more be troubled with thoſe frightful apparitions. 
I hat Amenophis accordingly cholc out two hun 


Ta” 
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He charges alſo upon the army from Jeruſalem, 
the ſeizure of the Lgyptians corn and proviſions, 
the embezzlement of their ſtores, and the commil- dred and fifty thouſand of thoſe that were thus dit. 
ion of the molt horrid acts. What lels could be 


| ealed, and caſt them out of the country, under the 
expected from an open and declared enemy, elpe- command of Moſes and Joſeph, two of the number, 
cially when the Egyptians had done the ſame things and holy men. That their names were originally 


3 and bound themſelves by oath to continue Kgyntian,; Moſes being called Tiſitles, and Joſeph, 
the lame practices? Verteleph. That they found at Peluſium three hun- 


| ; dxed and eighty thouſand, that Amenophis had left 
In what light ſhall we view the ſtory of the rout” || there, refuſing them a paſſage into Egypt. That they 
Amenophis gave his enemies, together with the |! ſtruck a league, and joined in an expedition againſt 
laughter and purſuit of them to the borders of Sy- the Hgyptians; but that Amenophis, not being able 
ria? Does Egypt lie ſo open on all hands? and would to ſuſtain their attacks, fled into I:thiopia leaving 
not thoſe who had the conduct of the war, when |} his wife pregnant behind him. That the lay con- 
they were informed he was upon the march, have fe- || ccaled in a cavern, and there brought forth a male 
cured the avenues out of Ethiopia, and drawn an || child, whom ſhe called Meſſenes, who. when he 
army together to oppoſe him? Bur, lays the fabuliit, .} was grown to man's eſtate, drove about two hun- 
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dred thouſand of the Jews into Syria, and brought 
back his father Amenophis cut of Ethiopia. 4 bus 
much tor the account of Cheremon. 


To invalidate the credit of theſe writers, it will 
be only neceſtary to coniront them. Truth and 
error can never be reconciled, nor can truth be di- 
vided againlt itlcelt. When men have recourte to 
fable and {iction, what they write may be deemed 
fancy rather than hittory. Mancthon imputes the 
expulſion of the lepers to the defire of Aimcnopais 
to ive the gods; Cheremon tothe vition on ills. 1 he. 
lormer makes the vrieit Amenophis the advifer of 
the expulſion of tlie GIKNPered fee Our Or THE 
king's dominions ; the latter atiirms, that it was 
Phritiphantes. They agree equaily Exact with te: 
ipect to their numbers as their 1ories z the former 
computing them at eigkty thouland men, the latter 
at two hundred and nity thoutand. Mancthon again 
{ends the lepers tirlt to the quarries, and after that 
tranſports them to Avaris, whence they apply to the 
Jews tor aſhittance, and nm: ke that the rile ot tne 
war. Cheremon, on the contrary, afirms, that, be- 
ing driven out of Egypt, they availed themlclves 
of the three hundred and eighty thouland men chat 
Amenophis had left at Peluiium, invaded Egypt, 
and cauſed Amenophis to fly into Ethiopia. But, 
ſtrange to obterve ! he gives us no information Who 
thele men were, nor whence hey came; whether 
they were Egyptians or foreigners, or Why Ameno- 
Ph14is would not receive thei. After torging the 
dream as the luppoted cauſe of the expultion or the 
lepers, he writcs that Moles and Joieph were expel- 
led together; whereas the latter was dead tour ge- 
nerations berore the time of Moles, which ſpace 
makes almoſt one hundred and ieventy years. Ac— 
cording to Mancthon, Rumcites, the lon oi Ame- 
nophis, was a young man, aſilled his father in the 
war, lett the country with kia, ana fled into Ethio- 
pia. By Cherenion's account, he was born in a 
cave after the death of his father, in procels of time 
overcame the Jews in battle, and drove about two 
hundred thouſand of them into Syria. What inco- 
herence ! what incontiitency | W hat the three hun- 
dred and eighty thouſand were, We are as yet to 
learn; as we are the manner in which tne. other 
eighty thouſand periſhed, Whether tiicy fell in bat- 
tle, or went over to Rainelies, But what is yet more 
extraordinary, we cannot gather from ChHeremon 


who they were that he calls Jews, or to Which ot 


the two parties he applies that denomination, Whe- 

ther to the two hundred and ilty thouſand lepers, 

or to the three hundred and eighty thoutand that 

were about 'clulium. It would, however, be lots 

of time co dwell upon the contutation of thole Wit- 
l 


ters, who evidently confute themtelves. 


To former fables, I ſhall add thoſe of Lyſima— 
chus, whole forgeries and inventive faculties far 
exceed thole betore-montioned, and demonitrate his 
rancouruus hatred ot Gur nation. 
the: 

* In the reign of Bocchorié, King of Egypt, th 
* Jews weretoleprous, purulent, and over- run with 
* toul diſtempers, that they preſled into the temples 


to beg for charities, There gied x 
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© of them of contagious uneyles; upon waick there 
followed a tamine in 3gypr. Bocchoris, in this 
& diitrets, ſent to conlult the oracle of Jupiter 
„% Aminon about the dearth. The aniwer was, that 
of he thould purity ine temples, by ſending away 
Fall unclean and nnivous pertons out of them 
«into the detert, and drowning thoie that were ul- 
Cf 


* cerated and leprous; ior the lun itſelf had a hor- 
ror tor to abominable a fight; which being done, 


* the earth thould bring forth fruit again, and na- 
ture return to her courle. Bocchoris, upon this, 
* calls his pricits and diviners about him; and 
„with their advice, orders the {tick people to be 
gathered together, and delivered up to the fol- 
* Qliers: the kpors to be wrapped up in lead, and 
wn Cat intothe ea; and the others to be carried into 
c 
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The night coming on, theſe poor people bega 
to think wat to do With themiclves: they made 
Ares, let watches and guards, and the next niche 
Kept a fait, to reconcile themiclves to- the gods 
hom they had Offended. "The day followino 
there was one Moles that adviſed them to decamy? 
and march on together till they met with better 
accommodation; with a charge to do no good 
Glces upon the way, nor ſo much as to give an 

man good counſel that ſhould deſire it; and like. 
wile to break down all the temples and altars 
chey found in their march. Theſe propoſals were 
no ſooner approved, and the reſolution taken 

than the multitude preſently put themſelves upon 
the march over the wilderneſs; and, after man 

hardſhips, came at laſt into a country that was 
both cuicivated and peopled. They treated the 
inhabitants cruelly in the highelt degree, burnt 
and pillaged their temples, came in the end to a 
place that they now call Judza, and built a city 
there by the name of Hieroſyla, (according tothe 
occation,) being as much as to ſay, the ſpeil of 
poly things : but coming afterwards into power 
and reputation, they were athamed of their own 
name, changed Hierotyia into Hiercſolyma, and 
called themiclves after their city.” 


oe 


* 
** 


_ 
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It is here obſervable, that this laſt fabuliſt does &:- 
not diſcover or mention the ſame king with the. 


others, but feigns a more modern name, and paſſing 
over the dream and the Egyprian prophet, brings 
him to Jupiter Ammon, to aſk countel concerning 
the lepers, and other unclean perions. He lavs, that 
the Jews gathered together in multitudes about the 
temples. Now it is uncertain whether he alcribes 
this appellation to the lepers, or to thoſe that were 
ſubjec to luck diſcaſes among the Jews only; tor 
he leems ſo to reſtrict it in calling them the people 
of the Jews. But why not be explicit, and point 
out whether he means natives or ſtrangers? If 
Igyptians, wheretore call them Jews ? It itrangers, 
Way not intorm us whence they came? If, by com- 
wand of the king, ſo many were drowned, and the 
telt calc Out to delerts, it is extraordinary that there 
ſhould be io great a muliitude remaining, which 
ſhould paſs the wilderneis; poſſeis the country, 
build a City, and erect a temple celebrated through- 
Out tne world. 


Again, how comes it to pals that he mentions 
barely the name of our legillator, without a word 
concerning his country, his perſon, or his deſcent? 
Or withourafiigning the reaſons for his makingluch 
extravagant laws in his paſſage, to the diſhonour 
both of gods and men? Either theſe exiles were 
Fgyptians or not: if they were, they would not ſo 
uddenly have changed the cuitoms of their coun- 
try. It they were not, they had certainly manners 
of their own, which they attained from long habit. 
It is likcwiſe to be conſidered, that, if they had 
bound themiclves by oath never to bear good will 
towards thoſe who ejected them, they had a plau- 
ſible reaton for ſo doing: but for men, in their 
wretched plight, to wage an implacable war againi 
all mankind, nothing could argue greater folly, or 
even phrenzy, but the attempt to impoſe lo mon- 
ſtrous a fiction upon rational and intelligent beings. 
He has the cifrontery to affirm, that a name imphy- 
ing“ robbers of the templeꝰ was given to the cit), 
and that this name was afterwards changed. Bu 
how was it that the very name, which at that time, 
according to his report, was fo great a ſcandal to the 
city, ſhould atterwards be accounted the hight! 
honour to its inhabitants? It feems that this male- 
volent dealer in fiction imagined, ignorantly 1mM2- 
gined, that the word Hierololyma implied the lame 
thing in Hebrew as it did in Greek. But where- 
fore multiply words ro detect an impoſture 10 cla- 
ringly maniteſt, eſpecially ſince it is preſumed, that 
the very face cf the narrative bears a ſtamp of the 
fallacy of its author? I ſhall proceed therefore, in 
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EPAPHRODITUS 


ON THE 


ANTIQUITIES of the JEWS, 


IN ANSWER TO 


AFP LON. 
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AVING, in the former book, moſt excel- were not originally from Egypt, nor thence expelled 
lent Epaphroditus, demonſtrated the an- on account ot bodily diſcaſes, or any ſimilar cala- 
tiquity of our nation, and conhirmed the || mities, yet [ hold it expedient to animadvert Parti- 
truth of what I advanced, from the wri- cularly to what Apion advances in the third book 


{ (| 
1 


tings of the Phœnicians, Chaldeans, and Egyptians, Ol his IL.gyptian hiltory, where he thus writes.“ ] 
together with thole of leveral Greek authors, in X have heard, from ſome ancient men ot Egypt, that 
my remarks upon Manethon, Cheremon, and others Moſes was a native of Heliopolis; that the people 
of our enemies, I ſhall! now direct my attention to ** formerly had their religious meetings in the open 
perſonal opponents, and, in the firlt place, to * air, til} Moles, who was well {killed in the wor- 
pion, the grammarian, it he may be deemed * {nip ot his country, brought their congregation 
worthy ot notice. 4 out Of the fields into private houtcs in the citv, 


cnjo1ning the people to addrets their prayers ſtill 
towards the lun.” He adds, “ that, with reſpect 

to the ſituation of the place, there were, inſtead of 
Others. They are COntemplibly dul and icurrilous. ObCliKS, certain pillars advanced upon the figures 
Paipable 1gnorance, and malevolent calumny, per- of batons, with engravings upon them; and the 
vade the whole; intomuch that they beſpeak, at ſhadow falling upon the baſons, (for all was open 
once, the author's want Ct jdugment, of Icarning, above,) still as the ſun moved, the ſhadow moved 
and ot canduur. X along with it.“ 


| lis writings contain much the fame accuſa— 40 
| _ tions as thoſe with which we have been charged by 
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„ eee eee eee This was the profeſſed opinion of our gramma- dare 
che Fe N e I ae e ee, e than enco. || tian; to contute which } mall not cite any authority een 5 | 
3 FF ee nb ae from mylelt, but only auvert to the writings of dhe hs 
f neceffiey to dete and exoole the errors of this Moles. It is manifeſt, from his works, that, when error: oi 
1 neceflit) CO detect and expole the errors of this he hrit erectcd a tabernacle for the purpoſe of di- Aion. 

Wan, who has the arrogance to make himſelf judge vine worſhip, he neither gave orders himſelf for 
wank GENA 2 e e Feb ug any ſuch repreſentation to be made, nor ordained 
e ne ee 15 15 TY || that thole who came atter him ſhould make ſuch a 
[ily ATC gratined n unding rcproach and Icanualre- one. W cn, in a future age, Solomon built his 
taliated upon their authors. temple in Jeruſalem, he avoided all ſuch fantaſtical 

His manner of writing is ſo dark and intricate, || &<corations as Apion hath here deviſed. 
that his meaning frequently cannot ealily be con- VI 0 o the au b ; | 
ceived, and his ſtories abound with contradictions Vo ich reſpect to the authority he cites of the old 
and inconſiſtencies. At one time he mitrepretents || MER, was informed him that Moſcs was a native 

ine circumſtance of the departure of our toreta- of n ' 5 F. Pry Tome 7 Know 
ters out of Egypt, in the lame manner with thoſe || !* MINN, ana mneretore conluited TOME ot his co- 
whom I have already contuted. At another he in- ap . ge who, De u Were well acquaintec| 
veighs againſt the Jews of Alexandria; and then {| Vil hum; a luggettion pregnant with ablurdity. 
Dreaks forth into molt Outrageous clamours a- 1 tis Srammarlan could not find out the cou 


1 : nrry 

either of Homer or Pythagoras, thouę h the latter 

[| Was in comparion but on yelterday, W ay then 10 

[| politive ein the cate of Moles, who lived fo many 

Now, although I cannot but think I have al- ages before them, and all this upon the credit of 
ready abundantly demonſtrated, that our forcfathers his ancient men? 
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Lamb the rites and Ccrementes of our teinple and 
Worthin, 
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Nor are theſe hiſtorians leſs divided as to chrono- | 

logical determination of the time when Moles led 
the lepers, the lame, and the blind, out of Egypt. 
According to Manethon, it was in the reign ot I eth- 
moſis, three hundred and ninety-three years before 
Danus fled into Argos. According to Lyima- 
chus, it was in the reign of king Bocchoris, that is 
one thouland ſeven hundred years ago. Molon, and 
jome others, determined it as they plealed. But 
Apion, who claims more authenticity than all the 
relt, determines it to have been preciſely upon the 
firſt year ot the ſeventh olympiad; the very year, he 
{ays, ot the building of Carthage. He makes men- 
tion of Carthage as a token that would intallibiy 
confirm the truth of his computation, But he was 
not aware that, by this means, he furniſhed argu- 
ments and evidence againit himſelt, at lealt it my 
credit may be given, in this cale, to the Phoenician 
records. For we find in them, that Hiram lived, 
at leaſt, an hundred and fifty years before the build- 
ing of Carthage, and that he had a particular triend - 
ſhip, and, indeed, vencration, for Solomon, the 
tounder ot the temple at Jerulalem, and contributed 
materials in abundance towards the perfecting of 
that work. But Solomon, in fine, laid the toun- 
dations of the temple ſix hundred and twelve years 
atter the Jews came out of Egypt. 


As to the number of Jews that were expelled out 

of Egypt, Apion agrees with Lyſimachus, that they 
were an hundred and ten thouſand. Bur the origin 
he gives of the word Sabbath 1s frivolous and nu- 
gatory beyond expreſſion. He lays, that, ** when 
the Jews had travelled a ſix days journey, they had 
inflammations about the groin, and that, for this 
cauſe, they reſted the leventh day. Being lately ar- 
rived in the country now called Judaa, they gave 
that day the name of the Sabbath, from the Hgyp- 
tian word Sabbaroſis, which ſignifies the diſeaſe of 
the groin.” Could any thing more ablurd or r1d1- 
culous be impoſed on the credulity of mankind un- 
der the ſanction of hiſtory? An hundred and ten 
thouland men all labouring under the lame dilcalc ! 
It they were blind likewile, lame, and langu:lhing, 
as Apion elſewhere reports them, how could ſuch an 
infirm multitude hold out ſo much as one day's 
journey in the delert ? Beſides, they were to cut 
their way through all oppoſition. The improba- 
bility of an hundred Fr ten thouſand men falling 
into the ſame diſeaſe, at the lame time, mult be uni- 
verſally admitted; and as ſuch an incident could 
never be according to the ordinary courle of nature, 
it would be the height of tolly to impute it to 
chance. Our author had before told us, that“ they 
came to judæa in fix davs;” and again, that“ Moles 
alcended a mountain, betwixt Arabia and Egypt, 
called Sinai; was conccaled there iorty days; and 
that, when he came down, he delivered the law to 
the Jews.” 1 would ai hin it it is pollible tor ſuch 
a body of men to march over o vaſt a delert in 
ix days, and to ſubliit forty days in a place that 
afforded neither bread or water. 


. His explanation of the origin of the word Sabbath 
bath ind is frivolous to the laſt degree of ignorance and in— 
"PITTING Lo «+ 16 * he Ords S r 7 ©..1 4 a. as all 4 

ſolence; tor the words Sabbo and Sabbath are widely 


different from cach other. The word Sabbath, in the 
Hebrew-language, denotes 2 from all ſorts of Work : 
but the word Sabbo, as he athirms, dendtes the name 
ot the Egyptian aijecſe. This is the novel account 
which the Egyptian Apion has given us concerning 
the Jews departure out of Egypt, and is nothing 
more than a contrivance of his own. But why 
mould we wonder at his miſrepreſenting the origin 
ot Our "Mrs, when he aflirms them to have been 
V-gypiuans, when he errs intentionally concerning 
his own? He was born at Oalis, in Egypt, bur re- 
nounces the place of his nativity to be thought an 
 Alexandrian, which ſhews what an opinion he had 
of the F.gyptians; tor that name he gives to all 
whom he would repretent in an odious light; and 
this is the caule tor which he takes luch pains to dit 
guiſe his extraction. 


Thoſe that glory in the dignity of their country, 
deem it a point of honour to make good their title, 
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and maintain the rights and privileges belonging 9 
it. This is the cale of the Egyptians with reipcct 
to us. Either they claim country and kindred with 
us to aggrandize themſelves, or to involve us in their 
own intamy. But Apion leems to vent his ſplene. 
tic paſſion againſt us merely to gratify the Alexan. 
drians for the privilege they allowed him of being a 
fellow citizen with them, apprized of the ill-will 
the Alexandrians bear thoſe that are in reality their 
fellow citizens; and yet, tho” he pretended to expolc 
only one fort of Jews, the poiſon of his detraction 
extended to the whole race. 


Let us now attend to the abominable crimes which 
Apion charges with lo much rancour upon the Alx. 
andrian Jews. They came (he lays) out of Syria 
and inhabited the ſpot along the lea coalt at a place 
within the waſh of the tide ; but there is no port at 
hand for a veſſel to ride in.” Was not Apion highly 
cenſurable for reproaching a country heſomuchels. 
ried in (how vainly and falſely, however) as the place ; 
of his nativity? For that quarter is a dependency 
upon Alexandria, and univerſally reputcd a molt 
commodious habitation. It the Jews took it by 
force, and ſo maintained it againlt all oppoſition, 
the more 1t redounds to their honour. 


But, to be candid and ingenuous. It was Alexan- _ 
der the Great that put the Jews in poſſeſſion of that 
place, and granted them the ſame treedoms and im- 5:11 
munitics with the Macedonians themſelves. Nor 
can I deviſe what Apion would have ſaid, had their 
reſidence been allotted them at Necropolis, inſtead 
of that royal city, and their tribes been called Ma- 
cedonians to this day. If Apion had read the epit- 
tles of king Alexander, of Ptolemy, the ſon of 
Lagus, and the jucceeding kings of Egypt, the in- 
(criptions which the mighty Cæſar caulcd to be en. 
graven upon the pillar at A in memory 0: 
the privileges by him granted to the Jews; had he, 

I tay, known thele records, he muſt have been loi: 
to all ſenſe of ſhame, thus to have perverted truth, 
and oppoled the conviction of his own mind. 


When he affects ſurprize at the Jews being called 
Alexandrians, it is a proof of the greateſt igno- 
rance or prejudice. Is it not notorious that all co- 
lonies take their names from the firſt founders ? 
Need we leek for foreign inſtances, when we have 
ſo many near home? The Jews of Antioch we call 
Antiochians, becauſe Seleucus, the founder of the 
city, veſted them with the privileges belonging there: 
unto. In like manner the Jews of Ephetus arc 
called I.phefians ;z and thoſe of Ionia, Ionians; t0 
which right they ſtand entitled by the ſucceſſive pri- 
vileges of former grants. This is a favour which 
the Roman ſtate hath vouchſafed not only to parti- 
cular perſons, but ro whole provinces and nations; 
for the ancient Iberians, Tuſcans, and Sabines, arc 
now called Romans. It Apion rejects this way 0! 
obtaining the privilege of a citizen of Alexandru, 
let him renounce the title of an Alexandrian. Fo! 
what pretence hath any man, according to his maxi; 
. who was born in the inland part of Egypt, to call 
himſelf an Alexandrian, and eſpecially an Egyptian, 
thoſe being the people of the whole world to whom 
the malters of it, the Romans, refuſe this privi: 
lege ? But an envious hiſtorian, being deprived 0! 
title to this advantage, vents his ſpleen at thoſe who 
are in rightful poſſeſſion of it. 


# 


In the erecting of this city, Alexander made uſe 07 
the aſſiſtance and ſervice of the Jews ; not tor N 
of men, but in teſtimony and approbation of wen © 
fidelity, and with a defign to ſhew them honour =, 
retpect. For, as Hecatzus ſays, . Alexander ho- \.-.s 
e noured the Jews to ſuch a degree, that, for th 
equity and fidelity, which they gave progt ©» 
he permitted them to hold the country of Sachs 
ria irce from tribute.” Ptolemy, the ſon of Lag 
acted in the lame manner, with reſpect to thole Ic Te | 
who dwelt at Alexandria; for he entruſted the fo, 1 
treſſes of Egypt in their hands, in confidence 0! theiſ +... 
valour and allegiance; and tor his better ſecures 1180 
e T 


planted Cyrenc, and other cities of Lybia, Wit 
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cauſe her ſiſter Arſinoe to be put to death in the 
temple without a crime? Her brother to be taken 
off by treachery ? Did the not riſle the temples of 
the gods of her country, and the tepulchres of her 
progenitors ? Did ſhe not receive her Kingdom as a 
bounty trom the hand of the firſt Car, and alter. 
wards rebel againtt his adopted fon and {ucceflor * 
Did not her tſeducing wiles render Anthony a traitor 
to his country and his triends ? 


ANSWER 


Ptolemy Philadelphus ſucceeded Ptolemy, the fon 

enn of Lagus, who not only ſet thole of our Nation 
| tree, but remitted them ſeveral duties; and, what is 

| More extraordinary, had lo great a deſire ot being 
8 inſtructed in our laws and cultoms, and in the ſacred 
ſcriptures, that he requetted interpreters might bc 
(ent him tor his better information. For the more 

Incedy advancement of the work, the care of it Was 

committed to Demetrius Phalerus, Andreas, and 

Ariiteus. Demetrius was one of the mot learned 

men ot the ave; the other two were othcers ot rank, 

1nd belonged to his body guards. Can it now be 

| realonably 1uppoled, that this prince could have had 

; juch a veneration tor the Jewiſh laws and cuſtoms, 
and tor the picty and wildom ot our torctathers, 
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Beſides theſe inſtances of her ingratitude, inhu- 
manity, and avarice, I might enlarge on the inia- 
mous dilpolition the evinced at the naval battle of 
Actium, where ſhe abandoned even her beloved An- 
thony himtelt, who had been father of many chil— 


nad V _ rs, || dren by her, and compelled him to reſignu his army 
without a degree of affection and regard for the pro- 


: ; and his honor to follow her into Egypt. In fine, 1 
teflors of thole laws and cuſtoms? Apion mult be || might add to all this, that, upon Calar's taking 


little verſed in that hiſtory, it he did not Know eithat Alexandria, ſhe was fired to uch a degree of rage, 
moſt of the kings of thete Macedonians, whom he || that the valued hertelt upon the lcore of a mercilels 
pretends to have been his progenitors, were well || barbarity, and declared the would have clteemed ir 
affected towards the Jewilh nation. | tome compenlation tor the lots ot the town, it the 
could have put all the Jews that were in it to death 
with her own hand. It Cleopatra, according to 
Apion's reproot, retuled corn to the Jews in a time 
of tamine, why does he charge that upon us as a 
diſgrace, which in elect redounds to our honour ? 
However, the at length met with the puniſhment ſhe 
deſerved. 


The third Ptolemy, called Energetes, when he 
got potleflion ot all Syria by torce, did not offer 
thankigiving for his victory to the gods of the | 
I.gyptians, but lacriticed, and returned thanks, to | 
the Almighty God of the univerle, in the temple of 
Jerutalem, after the manner oft the Jews. 


Ptolemy Philometer, and his queen Cleopatra, 
committed the charge of the whole government to | 
Onias and Doritheus, who were both Jews. Apion | 
treats them with ridicule; but he ought rather to 
admire their actions, andown his acknowledgement 
tor the preſerving that Alexandria ot which he pre- 
tended to be a citizen: for when Egypt was up in 
rebellion, and upon the brink ot being irrecover— 
ably loſt, theſe two Jews interpoled, and reduced 
the revolters to former obedicace. Apion lays, that 
Onias, ſoon atter this, entered the place with a mall 
army, in the prelence of 1 hermus, the Roman am- 
baſtador. In this trite manner he recounts an ex— 
ploit worthy of being celebrated by a much more 
candid and able hittorian. 


But we can appeal for our own juſtification to Appeal of 
Cxlar himiclt, to the public decrees of the Roman OT W 
{enate, and to the teltimontals of Auguitus Calar wer bences 
in his epifltles. Thele, in general, bear witnels of the 
true allegiance we have ever paid the empire, and 


particularly in the war againlt the 1.gyptians. 


Apion, it he would have done us right, ſhould 
have examined theſe authorities, and particularly 
the opinion that Alexander, all the Ptolennes, and 
the moſt illuſtrious ot the Koman empcrors, enter- 
tained of the Jewiſh nation. It Germanicus could 
not ſupply all the inhabitants ot Alexandria with 
corn, this can only prove that there was a dearth, 
and by no means tends to the acculation of the Jews, 


Upon the death of Ptolemy Philometer, Ptolemy 
Phyicon, his brother, marched out of Cyrene, and 
would have ejected Cleopatra, and her ſons, out ot the 
kingdom, that he might obtain it unjuſtly tor him— 


The good aftettion of the emperor towards the 
Alexandrian Jews was never called in queſtion, nor 
were they denied wheat any more than their neigh— 
bours ; bur, on the contrary, found credit upon all 


telt. For this cauſe Onias undertcok the detence of || occalicns, as in the command ot the river, and other 
Cleopatra; nor would he delert the truſt the royal || contiderable paſles : and they were truſted, in fine, 
tamily had repoled in him now they were in dillre!s, || 1n all places and matters or moment, beyond all 
Never was there a more remarkable demonſtration | others. 
ot the Divine power and juſtice than upon this oc- | 
caſion. When Pivjemy hy ſcon had prepared for 
action with Onias, he cauled all the Jews in Alexan- 
d ria, men, women, and children, to beexpoſed naked, 
and bonds, to the elephants, to be trampled to | 
| 
| 


-1 


pion brings another objection, and demands, if 
the Jews be citizens of Alexandria, why do they 
not worſhip the {ame gods with the reſt of their fel- 
low citizens? ] reply by putting another quere. Obje 701: 
Why do the Egyptians wrangle and maintain an im- „ Apion 


death; nav, Unc bcalls were made drunk to inllame || 


4 | lacable enmity to cach other concerning diverſity “ 
their 106 oF. 3255 ie » * vr ” 2 w I F 3 . | g ; | : - wn = C Ver ILY 

| bad rants ; 8 FEY | 555 wy hd, we his cx- or Opinion, or matters ot religion? Shall we, on that 
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8 . 11 — | f be 0 a JEWS, by 1 WCETC account, pronounce that you arc not Lgyptians? 

oy nem, turned their rage another way, Or ſhall we doubt, on the other hand, Whether vou 


| are, in truth, men or not? For you take pains to nur- 
| ture animals, and then render them the objects of 
|| your worſhip. Now if you are thus divided amongſt 
; yourlelves, why ſhould you wonder that the Jews 
t Alexandria, whocame trom another country, and 
| had original laws of their own, thould perſevere in 
| the oblervance of them ? 


6 2 


2 circumſtance 1o notorious, that the Jews of Apion e- 


cules the 


Moreover Apion charges us with being the au- 
thors of ſedition. It the imputation holds good 
bed nott et ſuch is againſt the Alexandrian Jews, why not againlt the thors of the 
the inveteracy of Apion, that common detractor, | ous in general? for Wherever diſperſed, we are fe4ition at 
-..4 That he reproaches the Jews for joining in this war || known to be ot one mind. Whoever looks minutely te 
+ againit Phyſcon, whereas he ſhould have extolled it || into the cauſes of theſe turbulent revolutions, will 

as a molt laudable action. find cc * "wy 8 by men of ſimilar 
5 3 3 principles with Apion himſelf; for, as long as 
dan pr 2 of +> ory | Greeks and Macedonians were in on ol d 
ra, the Taſk = Me. a Ae . 2 745 | City, the Jews had the free exerciſe of their reli- 
hat moſt int ariaz for he applauds gion, and the people lived in peace and happineſs ; 
3 © intamous woman for her ingratitude to- but as the number of the Egyptians increated, the 


eas as Au- 


Is confuted 
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. wards the Jews; whereas he oughr ave rePro- || times, in Dror A wg} 

1 2 Dated her tor every ſpecies of e wicked | —.— * 1 — — N 9 8 
e nels, with reſpect to he To 3 5 ; » Nowever, continued the fame 

kf, et3, pect to her neareſt relations, the ten- throughout all changes; while rl ing 
FEB 1 ® ' ' % Y * 1 wh C n 

* Gerelt of huſbands, the Romans in general, and her | 7 80 g. others, having 


neither the conſtancy of the Macedonians, nor the 
prudence of the TOES, Ire up theſe commo- 


tions, 


Nperial benefactors in particular. 
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tions, perſiſted in their evil practices, and retained 


their former averſions to our people. 
tians, therefore, gave riſe to all the differences t 


'T he SP: 


lac 


prevailed; though we are charged with thole very 


CI 


errors and miſdemeanors of which our acculers 
appear to have been ſo palpably guilty. 


Apion is likewiſediſpoſed to vilify us as ſtrangers, 
though polleſled to all purpoles of the rights of 
citizens; yet our adverſaries claim that privilege 
without the leait colour or pretence. We do not 
read, in ancient hiſtory, any more than in modern, 
that any prince, or any emperor, ever granted ſuch 
privileges to the Egyptians. The firit that 1ntro- 
duced us to a right to that claim was Alexander 
the Great, and the grant has been enlarged by other 
kings; and ſince that, all the privileges have been 
continued, and confirmed, to us by the Romans. 


Apion further takes occaſion to paſs a heavy cen- 
{ure upon us tor not letting up images and ſtatues 
in honour of the emperors, as if they could not 
have judged of this matter, or ſtood in need of his 
detence. Inſtead of arraigning our conduct, he 
ſhould have celebrated the magnanimity and can- 
dour of the Romans, in allowing their ſubjects the 
freedom of our religion, without extorting from 
them ſuch honours as they could not conſcientiouſly 
pay them, and accepting ſuch tokens of reſpect as 
they could with propriety render. It is the good- 
will that ſtamps the obligation, and lets a value upon 
the benefit, without the intervention either of ne- 
ceſſity or violence. It may be urged, perhaps, that, 
as it is a common practice both with the Greeks and 
other nations, to hold the images of their relatives, 
friends, and lomerimes their very lervants, in high 
eftcem, it argues conſummate pride in thole who 
withhold that deterence trom their lords and 
maſters. To this I reply, with reſpect to ouriclves, 
that we pay implicit deterence to our venerable le- 
giſlator, who has poſitively forbidden us the ule 
of all images, and of any creature whatever, Wie - 
ther animate or inanimate. He did not lay this in- 
junction with any view of derogaring from the dig— 
nity of the Roman empire, bur he would by no 
means ſuffer any corporeal image, or repre!cntaution, 
to be made of an inviſible and incomprehenſible 
Deity. We are not, however, forbidden from pay- 
ing reverence to great and good men in due ſubor— 
dination to the one Supreme Being, as in the cale of 
the emperor and people ot Rome, tor whole weltare 
and proſperity we offer daily ſacrifices at the public 
charge, an titis we do for noother perion whatever. 
Let this ſuffice for anſwer in general to Apion as to 
_ he urges with relation to the Jews of-Alex- 
andria. 


I cannot but admire the confidence of Pondorius 
and Apollonius Molon, who turnilhed Apion with 
his materials, and charge us with not worſhipping 
the tame gods as others worſhip, nor think them- 
lclves guiity of impiety, in ſpreading ſcurrilous re- 
ports, even to the ridiculing and prophaning our 
very temple. Fallity is ot all vices one of the 
molt unmanly, but more elpecrally ſo where the 
icandal. falls upon a temple celebrated through- 
out the world tor the exemplary tolemnmity of its 
devotion. 


Apion affirms that, in this holy place, the Jews 
had the golden head of an als, of immenſe value, and 
that they worſhipped this head as a deity, that the 
image was depoſited in the trealury, there tound, and 
carried away, by Antiochus F.pipnanes, upon the 
rifling. ot that lacred place. To this I reply, that, 
luppoling the itory to have been true, it became 
not an Hgyptian to reproach us with it; tor an aſs 
is not a more contemptible animal than a goat, or 
other beaſts which they adore. It is ſtrange that 
Apion could not perceive this to be a palpable lie, 
and the very extreme of contradiction and abſurdity, 
ilave we not, trom time to time, retained the fame 
laws and culloms, without variation? Though Te- 
ruſalem has ſhared the tate of other cities, and re- 
heated fallen into the hands of enemies, as Theos, 
Pompey the Great, Licinius Craſſus, and at laſt 

Vitus Cwlar, and our temple has been thus taken, 
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yet nothing bearing ſuch reſemblance was ever 
tound, nor any thing contrary to rules of the 
ſtricteſt piety. 


 Antiochus Epiphanes is chargeable with th 
highelt degree of perfidy and ſacrilege in pillagins 
the temple. He did not obtain poſſeſſion of it as 
an avowed enemy, but as a pretended friend, and a 
traitor to his allies. His principle was avarice 
which he gratificd as a common plunderer, We 
have, however, the teſtimonials of many reſ pectable 
writers, that there was nothing found, upon the 
rifling, to render the party, or the caule, ludicrous, as 
was tallaciouſly repreſented. Amongſt others I max . 


enumerate Polybius, of Magalopolis; Strabo, of 


Cappadocia; Nicolaus, of Damaſcus; Timagenes; 
J 


Caitor, the chronologer; and Apollodorus; WhO“ 


all agree that Antiochus, through neceſſity, violated 
his league with the Jews, and ſpoiled their temple ot 
a vaſt mals of gold and filver. It Apion waz not 
as obdurate and ſenſclels as the animals which the 
Egyptians worſhip, he would have taken thoſe cir. 
cumſtances into conſideration, and not contended 
tor ſuch palpable fictions. We have not that vene. 
ration tor our aſſes which the Egyptians have for 
their aſps and crocodiles, when they eſteem ſuch as 
are {ſtung by the former, or bitten by the latter 
happy pertons in being tranſlated to the gods. Aſſes 
are to us the lame as they are to other conliderate 
men, creatures to bear our burdens ; but if they 
poil our corn, or become refractory, we chaſtiſe 
them with ſtripes. But this Apion was ſo frivolous 
in his inventions, and lo detective in his deſcriptions, 
that he could never obtain ſufficient credit with the 
world to do us eſiential injury. | 


There is another malicious tale which he borrow; 
from the Greeks in order to reproach us. Of this 
we need only obſerve, that they are little acquainted 
with divine ſubjects, who are not ſenſible that it 1; 
leſs impious to pals through temples, than to calt 
alperiions upon thole that miniſter in ſacred things. 
But it was evidently their deſign to palliate the 1a- 
crilege and perfidy of a prince, by impurting his 
actions to necellity, rather than do juſtice to truth, 
to our nation, and our temple. 


„ Apion writes that“ Antiochus found, upon en- , ;-4 

tering the temple, a man lying upon a bed, with «+ 
a table before him, ſer out with all the delicacis 
This man. 


e 


* that either lea or land could afford. 


was ſo {urprized at the encounter, that looking 
upon Antiochus as his good angel, and one that 
came to reſcue him, he threw himſelf at his fect, 
and, in a poſture of adoration, implored his at. 
ſiſtance. The king bade him ſpeak freely, tell 
him who he was, What he did there, and finally 
what was the meaning of the table's being thus 
ſet out. "The man, upon this, burſt into tears, and 
proceeded to antwer: Fam a Greek, and, Wan. 
dering up and down in quett of the means 0! 
lubltiltence, was taken up by ſome foreigners, 
brought to this place, and ſhur up, with poutv* 
orders not to ſuffer mortal to approach me. 
was pleaicd, at firit, with entertainment ſo unex- 
pected ; but ſuſpicion ariſing in proceſs of time, 
enquired of my keepers into the cauſe of this ex. 
traordinary treatment. They gave me to under 
ſtand, that the Jews had a cuſtom among them, 
once a year, upon a certain day prefixed, to ele 
upon a Grecian ſtranger, and when they had Ke} 
* him tattening one whole year, to take him into 3 
6c F . N HC ee ding 
. wood, and offer him up for a ſacrificę accoru! i 
to their own form, taking a taite of his blood, 
with an horrid oath to live and die ſworn enemies 
to the Greeks, after which they caſt the rema 
cc . . 2. THEY - ne 
pt der of the miterable carcaſe into a ditch. 14 
man added, that his time was nearly expired, add 
, adjured him, by the veneration de had u 
. Grecian gods, to deliver him from the fate he 4 
prehended at the hands of the Jews.“ 
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This tragical invention was carried to the highe!: 
pitch of extravagance, but not ſo far as to exem}* 
Antiochus from the imputation of perfidy and lac! 

ge, as thoie who endeavour to vindicate him wou 


inſinuate. For it was not on account ot the * 
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chat he entered the temple, but he found him there 

ithout any forc knowledge of the matter, to that 
the iniquity ot his detign is maniielt, nor can It be 
juſtinecd upon any principle of equity -Or realon. 
Now the difference is much greater hetwixt our laws 
and thoſe of the Egyptians, and ſeveral other na- 
tions, than betwixt us and the Greeks, V\ here 1s 
the country through which, in the courle ot time, 
people of all religions do not pals ? And how comes 
it to paſs that this tantaſtical barbarity ſhould be 
exerciſed only upon the Greeks ? How is it pollible 
that all the Jews thould join in thele lacrihices, and 
that the entrails ot one man ſhoukl ſuffice tor o 
many thoulands to taite? How comes It that we 
have not the name of this perſecuted Greek, and 
that Antiochus did not lend him back in ſtate to his 
own country, which would have given him the re- 
putation ot a Patriotic prime, and tormed a POWer- 
tul party againſt the Jews? 


But as the vulgar and ſuperficial part of manhind 
are not to be wrought upon by argument, I thall 
have recourie to the demonſtrative evidence of fact. 
No man ever law our temple, but can witnels that 
it was lo conſtructed as ropreterve every thing in pu— 
rity and perfection. It had tour partitions, encom- 
patied with cloiſters. The firtt divition was open 


"to all, even foreigners, without reierve ; Jews and 


their wives (if clean and purified) were admitted 
into the tecond; and male Jews, pariſied in like 
manner, into the third. The fourth was only tor 
the prieſts in their ſacerdotal habits, and none but 
the high-prieſt, in the robes peculiar to his d1gnity, 
vas to enter the holy ſanctuary. Nay, ſo itrict and 
punctual are they in their adherence to form and de- 
corum, that the very prieſts themiclves could not 
have admittance but at certain hours. 


Upon opening the temple in the morning, the 
ets; who were to officiate, attended, and 10 at 
noon, upon ſhutting it up. There were in thc tem- 
ple an altar, a table, a cenſer, and a candlettick, 
according to the direction of the law; nor was 1t 
legal to carry any other veſiel into it. There was 
no taſting, nor any myſteries carried on, but in the 
tice of the whole congregation ; and tuch method 
was obſerved, that, though there were tour tribes 
of prieſts, and in every tribe upwards of five thou- 
land perſons, they took their turns of attendance 
upon certain ſet days, and that in due regular fuc- 
ceſtion. Meeting about noon all together in the tem- 
le, they delivered up their reſpective truſts one to 
another; ſome ditcharęing themielves of the keys, 
others of the veſſels; without any thing relating to 
tood or drink bong carried into that lacred place: 
tor it is not lavetul to offer any thing upon our altars, 


but what is provided tor ſacrifice. But what avaiis 
bare dogmaticalaſſertions, without coni{idering whe - 


ther it be tounded on truths or not? What can re- 
fect greater dilgrace upon any man that lets up tor 
an hiſtorian or a lover of letters? Beſides, it is far- 
ther obiervable, that, while Apion puts forth his 
nvectves againſt us without any foundation, on the 
ene hand, he ſuppreſſes known facts on the other. 
ne fancy ot his Greek priſoner, his luxurious en- 
tertainment, and the people paſſing through the 
tample as a thoroughtare, are evidently the contri— 
vance ot malice propenle, to ſeduce thole who will 
not be at the pains of inveſtigating truth. 


Apion, led by a vein of fiction, enumerates fable 
upon table, to render us, if poſſible, more and moro 
Odious; and his inventive faculty {uggeſted the 
tollowing ſtory : “ While the Jews and Idumwzans 
were engaged in a long and obſtinate war, there 
came a man over to the Jews, out of tome city ot 
_ ldumea, where they worſhipped Apollo,. This 

man, whoſe name was Zabidus, promited to put 
Apollo, the god of Dora, into their hands, it they 
could but get the Jews to gather all together into 
the temple in a body. Zabidus, upon this, con- 
' frivec a certain machine of boards, and convey- 
ing himtelt into it, ſet three rows of lights upon 
it, Which appeared, at a diſtance, like a comet on 

the ground. This appearance ſo ſurprized the 
es, that they gazed at it afar off, without tpeal:- 
ing a word. Zabidus, in the mean time, flipped 
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ce into the temple, and, without anvditficulty, ſeized 
« the als's golden head, and carried it away do 
„ Dora.” This ridiculous fiction proves the au- 
thor more ſtupid than the animal; tor he writes of 
places that exiſt only in his imagination; nor does he 
know where Idumæa lies, or that there is any ſuch 
City in it as Dora. There is, indeed, a place of that 
name in Phacnicia, not tar from mount Carmel, but 
this is tour days journey from Judwa. 


FW 


He is to be juſtißhed in condemning us for not 
worſhipping the gods of other nations, if, as he 
lays, our foretathers were lo credulous as to believe 
that Apollo would come to them in the form of a 
comet. It was rather extraordinary that the Jews 
hould not know a lamp, or a torch, when they ſaw 
it, from a ſtar, when they had fo many at their feſti- 
vals. And it was little lets miraculous that Zabi— 
dus ſhould get clear off}, with the als's head, through 
ſo many thoutands of people, and that there ſhould 
be no guards to ſtop his progreſs, even in a time of 
war. 


The very circumſtances of the tale prove its fal- 
lacy. How the temple gates, ſixty cubits in heighth, 
and twenty in breadth, plated over, and no fewer 
than two hundred men required to ſhut them every 
day, could be managed by one ſingle man, is fub- 
mitted to the determination of common ſenſe. It 
remains, upon the whole, a queition whether Zabi- 
dus brought the head back again, or gave it to 
Kpion to be laid in the temple, that Antiochus, 
{finding it, might give rite to another ſtory. 


Apion 1s equally talle reipecting the oath, when 
he declares that the Jews do lolemnly 1twear by the 
maker of heaven, earth, and the leas, to bear no 
good will to any foreigners, and more eſpecially to 
the Girecks. If this talliher had faid to none of the 
Zyptians, he would have been more conſiſtent with 
Wimiclt; at leaſt if our predeceſlors were driven out 
of Egypt not for their 11]-conduect, but the calami- 
ties under which they laboured. The Greeks and 
jews were toremote in point of fituation, that there 
was not the lealt colour for envy or jealouly betwixt 
them. On the contrary, many of them came over 
to our religion: fome perſiſted in it, others receded 
tromit; but, for this pretended oath, no man ever 
heard it; nor was it any thing more or lets than a 
project of Apion. 


This fabuliſt adduces, as an argument againſt 
the juitice ot our laws, our manner of worſhip, and 
the truth ot our holy religion, that we are under the 
burden of ſervitude and opprefſion; and that our 
city, free and powerful as it might have been, is no 

iter than tributary tothe Romans. But where are 
1c people now that are able to contend with them? 
\ ho but Apion would reaton in this abſurd manner? 
Government and fubjection lucceed by turns. The 
LY PTans are the only nation that pretend to an im— 
munity trom all iervices to any of the monarchs of 
Al and Furope, which they ground on the ſtrange 
vous having fied into their country, and lecured 
themielves by being changed into the ſhapes of wild 
beats. \Whercas theſe Hgyptians are the very peo- 
ble that appear to have never, in all paſt ages 
enjoyed one day of freedom, either at home or 
abroad. Bur I will not reproach them, by relating 
the manner in which the Perſians uſed them, not 
once, but many times, when they laid their cities 
wailc, demoliſhed their temples, deſtroyed their 
idol deities, and vilified their worthip : for it is not 
jeemly to imitate the example of Apion, who turned 
into cenſure the misfortunes of the Athenians and 
thel ,acedemontans; though there never was a braver 
people than the Jatter, or a people of more exemp- 
lary piety than the former. Yet neither the piety 
of the one, or the courage of the other. was 
iuMcient to ſecure them againſt the chances of war 
and the common fate of ſtates and kingdoms. * 


When we reflect on the miſerable diſaſters thar 
nave attended the beſt ot Kings, and particularly 
Croats, the laying of the tower of Athens, the tem.- 
ples at Epheſus and Delphi, and ſeveral other mag. 
nificent buildings in aſhes, the diſcrace in ſuch in- 
itances reſts not in the ſufferers, but the actors of 
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theſe tragical devaſtations. But our accuſer Apion 
has diſcovered a new mode of crimination, forgettul 
of the milerics of his own people the Egyptians. 
He iccms to have been blinded bv Seſoſtris, once a 
celebrated king of Egypt. 


We will not boaſt of our kings David and Solo- 
mon, though many nations were conquered by their 
victorious arms, but rather confine ourſelves to the 
calc in point. Were not the Egyptians at firlt flaves 
to the Perſians, with other princes of Alia, and ſo 
to the Macedonians, when they were lords of Alia, 
while we lived in a ſtate of freedom, with the com- 
mand of all the neighbouring cities, for the ſpace 
of an hundred and twenty years, that is to lay, to 
the time of Pompey the Great? At length, when 
the Romans had conquered all the other kings with 
whom they had to do, our anceſtors were the only 
people they treated as triends and allies, on account 
of their fidelity and valour. Apion, however, at- 
feats ignorance of thele facts, though they are ob- 
vious to all the world beſides. 


We are further traduced, by this malevolent wri- 
ter, for an obſcure, ignorant people. The Jews, he 
affirms, have amongſt them no eminent men tor their 
knowledge of the arts and ſciences, or of politics, or 
the government of ſtates, ſuch as Socrates, Zeno, 
Cleanthes, and the like. He does not torget to 1n- 
ſert himſelf in the hiſt of celebrated perſons, but 
pronounces Alexandria happy in the honour of hav- 
ing Apion for a citizen. e was the propereſt man 
to be his own eulogiit, as other people maintained 
a deſpicable opinion of him, from the general depra- 
vity of his manners; ſo that Alexandria is rather to 
be pitied than envied, for valuing itlelt upon ſuch 
a ſupporter. As to the point in competition between 
the two nations, which ſhould have the preference 
tor men of learning and abilities, the reader is re- 
terred to our antiquities for his fatistactic:1. As to 
the other part of the {ſcandal that remains unaniwer- 
ed, we cannot do better than refer him to his own 
contradictions, wherein he accuſes himſelt and other 
Lgyptians. 


He ſeems to take great offence at our ſacrifcing 
ordinary beaſts, the icruple we make of cating 
{wine's fleſh, and turns the ceremony of circumciſion 
into abſolute mockery. As for the ſlaughter of 
tame animals for lacritice, we do it in common with 
all other men; and as to our lacrilices, he diſcovers 
himſelf, betore he is aware, to be an Egyptian in 
ſpeaking againſt them ; tor a Greek, or a Macedo- 
nian, that makes profeſſion of offering whole heca- 
tombs to their gods without any dithculty, would 
never havedilcovered averſion to this practice, I hey 
alſo make uſe of thele lacrifces tor fcaſting, with- 
out any danger of deltroying the ſpecies of thoie 
animals, as Apion ſeems to apprehend. But if man- 
kind in general followed the Egyptians, the world 
would want men, and warm with the wildeſt of the 
brute creation, Which are the objects of their ado- 
ration. 


If the queſtion was put to Apion, what claſs 
of the Egyptians he eſteems as the moſt wiſe and 
pious men, his anſwer would undoubtedly be the 
prieſts; tor they have theſe two precepts tran{mit- 
ted down to them from their fürſt kings, to worthip 
the gods, and to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of 
wiidom. This they proteſs to do; they are all cir- 
cumciled, ab{tain from ſwinc's fleth, and join with 
no other claſs of Egyptians in their ſacrifices. Apion 
therefore deviates trom his purpole, when, inſtead 
of gratifying the Egyptians with invectives againſt 
us, he advances a direct acculation againſt thoſe 
he pretended to favour, in charging them with the 
ſame ceremonies for which he blames others; and 
likewite adviſing and encouraging circumciſion in 
others, as we have it upon the credit or Herodotus. 
It ſeems that Apion was juſtly puniſhed tor caſting 
luch reproaches on the laws of his country; tor 1t 
fo fell our, that, through the prevalence ot a dileale, 
he was under a neceſſity of being circumcited. Ihe 
wound purtritying, a cancer enlued, which carried 
him off in great torment. This ſhould ſerve as a 
warning to thote, who, regardleis of the duties 
both ot -religious and ſocial lite, proſtitute their 
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time and talents to the baſe purpoſes of envy 2 0 . 
detraction. This was the caſe of Apion; be ay tainin 
tatized from the laws of his own country, and mil peopl 
reprelented thoſe of ours: and thus concludes = and on 
diicourle concerning him. him. 
4 1 n Molon, Lyſimachus, and 5. W. 
ers, have caſt diſhonourable reflections ». thout: 
on Moſes, our excellent legiſlator, aſperſing 2 16 8 the ce 
vilitying his character as an impoſtor and magician, e dence 
and repreſenting his laws as 1njurious to {ociers. ...* ter, a 
partly through ignorance, but chiefly through «©; the vw: 
mity to our nation, I ſhall endeavour, with all pol. vert child. 
ſible brevity and preciſion, to treat on the conſtr. Ke coane ſupera 
tion of our government, and its ſeveral particylz; . maint. 
branches. 1 apprehend it will thence be rendere; dent C 
evident, that there never was ſuch a code of laue a man 
tramed, for the common good of mankind, as tho he hel 
of Moles ; for the advancement of piety, jul: Tu, junctic 
tice, charity, induſtry, the regulation of ſocicty. 4 | rity to 
patience, and perſeverance in well doing to the very contra 
contempt of death itſelt. I have therefore only to a gene 
requett the candour and impartiality of the reader piety a 
as I ſolemnly declare my deſign is not to write an the mu 
encomium upon our nation, but to aſſert the cause Iecurit! 
of truth and juſtice, againſt the efforts of calumny . 
and detraction. Mol 
Oracle 
Apollonius does not vent his ſpleen like Apion, in, not err. 
a continued ſucceſſion of accuſations, but varics 2 of Div 
to time and mode of aſperſing us. At one time he print t! 
reproaches us as Atheiſts and Miſanthropes, at ano- ** nothing 
ther he upbraids us as cowards, at another he vice 28 
charges us with temerity and fool-hardinels, and re- Fence. 
preſents us as ignorant and ſavage as the wildeſt evident 
barbarians, declaring that the Jews never invented he is ta 
any N tor the benefit or improvement of man- and ot! 
kind. Jo contute theſe malevolent ſuggeſtions, it „ Greexs 
will be neceflary to examine the conſtitution of our | 128 
laws, and the conformity of our lives to thoſe pre- zut Wh 
cepts. If, in the courle ot this undertaking, I ſhould rived, 
be compelled to make mention of the laws and po- the peo 
licy of other nations, it is to be imputed to thole Origin a 
who have provoked us to an opprobrious compa- by plac 


riton, and rendered the reproach we caſt upon them which 1: 


neceſſary to our own defence. ; Govern 
There are in the caſe under preſent conſideration ;,.., vernmer 
two eſſential points: Firſt, the tendency ot our laws; ;-- vernmer 
and ſecondly, the degree in which we obſerve them. E- to the pe 
Jo ſuch as deny the former, we are ready to produce 4 of theſe 
an abſtract of thoſe laws; thoſe who call in quel- | by a {tra 
tion the latter, will be referred to demonſtrative or Holy 
evidence. and pow 
; f gard hin 
It is an incontrovertible maxim, that the firſt were enj. 
founders of laws ior the eſtabliſhment of diſciplne by each 
and good order in ſociety, are to be preferred to rects us t 
thoſe who live without any form or method at all; 1. Our pray 
for they appeal to antiquity, and deem it a greate! ee hearts. 
honour to teach others what they ought to do, than Pt: the uncre 
barcly to imitate what they ſee done before them. . nitely gl 
This poſition being admitted, the excellency di 4 than wh: 
legiſlator is apparent from his providing ſuch Jaws Bi 
as may tend to promote the intereſt of the commu- , This is 
nity, from a conviction that they are as reaſonable jos of from the 
as beneficial, ſo that the people firmly adhere to the dun trom the 
obſervance of them, both in a proſperous and ad- congruit. 
verſe ſtatc. | cellence e 
4 n : 12 agoras, : 
The antiquity of our legiſlator gives him an ur Vn, them. wa 
doubred right to precedence ; for Lycurgus, Solon, notions © 
and Faleucus, of Locris, with the reſt of the lau- multitud 
givers held in ſuch eiteem amongſt the Greeks, tious pre 
ſeem but of yeſterday, when compared with Molss. her ded 
The very name of law was not yet ſomuch as heat 8 
of; and Homer is witneſs to the truth of this obtef. . But ou 
vation, for that term cannot be found throughout „ MC taught 
his poems. The people in thoſe days were not at we. age, and 
verned by written precepts, but by the abſolute v"" i ry in tl 
and pleaſure of kings; and ſo it continued for a long umſelf b 
time by authoritative orders and proviſions, occs, - yp the 
ſionally made and iſſued. Our legiſlator, habts that the \ 
this claim of priority admitted by his very ene. = Part « 
acquitted himſelf to general admiration, in al ws other part 
offices of adminiſtration and council: firlt, in n che — a con 
poſing ſuch a body of laws as might affect all 5! nankind; 
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contingencies of human lite, and atterwards 107 | ances ter 
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taining a moſt cordial reception of them by the 

ople, and their tolemn declaration of obeying 
"nd maiataining them. But let his works {peak for 
him. 

When our forefathers, to the number of many 
thoutands, marched out of the land of Egypt, into 
the country appointed for them by Divine Prov1- 
dence, through a barren ſandy deſert, without wa- 
ter, and had leveral encounters with the enemy by 

«a the way, in defence of themſelves, their wives, and 
children, they were guided through thele almolt in- 
prin” ſuperable diiculties by our vigilant legiſlator, who 

to maintained the character of a valiant general, a pru- 
| dent counſellor, and a common protector. He was 
a man of ſuch exemplary moderation, that, though 
he held the people in implicit obedience to his in- 
junctions, he never availed himſelt of his autho- 
rity to promote his private advantage; but, on the 
contrary, where other men tyrannized, and indulged 
a general licentiouinels, he obſerved the rules of 
EE piety and virtue, and, by his example, encouraged 
| the multitude to ſuch a conduct as proved their beſt 
% iecurity againſt all accidents. 


= Moles looked up to the only All-wiſe Being as 
. orale and guide; and being perſuaded that he could 
not err, ſo long as he committed himſelf to the care 
of Divine Providence, thought it his duty to im- 
print that belief on the minds of the multitude; for 
nothing ſo effectually checks us in the progrels of 
vice as a due conſciouſneſs of the Divine Omnipo— 
tence. From this character ot our legiſlator, it is 
evident that he was not a ſeducer or a magician, as 
he is tallely repreſented ; but {uch a one as Minos, 
and others after him, were reputed among the 
Greeks; ſome aſcribing, the ＋ np of their laws to 
ap 11 others to Apollo, or the oracle at Delphi. 
ut whether theſe men thought they were thus de- 
rived, or were deſirous of impoling ſuch a belief in 
the people, I pretend not to determine. But the 
origin and excellency of theſe laws will beſt appear 
by placing them in a comparative point of view, 
3 which is the next thing to which we ſhall attend. 


heut 
„ain 
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Several nations have their ſeveral forms of go- 
vernment, and their diverſities of laws. Some go- 
vernments are committed to a ſingle perſon, others 
to the people. Our legiſlator had no regard to any 
of theſe forms, but ordained a government, that, 
by a ſtrainedexpreſſion, may be termed a T heocracy, 
or Holy Commonwealth, in aſcribing all authority 
and power to God, and perſuading the people to re- 
gard him as the author of all the good things that 
were enjoyed either in common by all mankind, or 


rects us to fly for ſuccour in our diſtreſſes, as he hears 
our prayers, and ſearches into the very ſecrets of our 
&: \- hearts. He inculcates the doctrines of one God, 
E the uncreated, immutable, and eternal Being, infi- 

„ nitely glorious, and incomprehenſible one, further 
= than what we know of him by his works. 


1 This is what may be derived, in ſome meaſure, 
from the wiſeſt of the Greek philoſophers, who, 
trom the light of nature, unanimouſly agree on the 
congruity of theſe principles to the majeſty and ex- 
cellence of God ; as for inſtance, Pythagoras, Anax- 
agoras, and Plato; and the ſtoics, that ſucceeded 
them, were of the ſame ſentiments, and had the ſame 
notions of the nature of the Divine Being. But the 
multitude being actuated by a violent and ſuperſti- 
tious 5 againſt theſe opinions, the philoſo- 
pher durſt not venture too far in promoting them. 


But our legiſlator was the only man that lived as 
e taught, both to the ſatisfaction of the preſent 
age, and to the eſtabliſhing and confirming poſte- 

rity in the truths which he delivered, governing 
himſelf by this conſtant rule, to make the public 
good the grand end of all his laws. He pointed out, 
that the worſhip of the Divine Being was but the 


. 
. Nee 


* 


N parts, ſuch as reſignation, temperance, juſtice, 
— 5 conſtant interchange of good offices towards 
nankind; inſomuch that all his precepts and ordi- 


nagces tended to the advancement of piety, and of 
947; 


by each individual in particular, To him he di- 


one part of a good man's duty; annexing to it the 
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courſe to the honour and glory of God; this being 
the main object he had in view. 

There are two ways of attaining to a degree of 1, me. 


excellence in religion and morality ; the one is by thods of in- 
inſtruction in words, the other by practical exer- *uon. 
ciles. Now law-givers, in general, commonly at- 

tended to one part, and neglected the other. As 

tor example, the people of Lacedæmon and Crete 

taught by practical exerciſes, withouc rule and pre- 

cept ; while the Athenians, and moſt of the Greeks, 

had preſcribed laws for every thing, though they 

tell ſhort in the practice, 


But our legiſlator wiſely connected theſe two me- 
thods of inſtruction; for bo neither lett thele prac- 
tical exerciles to go on without verbal inſtruction 

nor did he permit the hearing of the law to proceed 
without the exerciſes for practice. He begins with 
the ſubject ot meats and diet, what we may be al- 
lowed to eat, and what not, and with whom, and 
enjoins all people in general to the obſervance of 
that method and order. He takes the ſame care with 
reſpect to a regulation in matters of labour and reſt, 
to the end that no man may be ignorant of his duty; 
tor what the law enjoins us 1s the dictate and com- 
mand of our maſter, and it puniſhes only wiltul of- 
tenders. To leave us wholly without excule, in 
caſe of tranſgreſſing any of thele ſacred laws, we 
hear them read over, * twice, or ottener, per. 
haps; ) but are poſitively commanded (all other work 
or buſineſs apart) to meet conſtantly once a week in 
full congregation, expreſsly to attend the reading of 
the law, and learning it exactly, which was never 
practiſed by any other law-giver. Indeed, the 
greatelt part of mankind are ſo far from living in 
conformity to their own laws, that they do not 10 
much as underſtand what they are, but, in coinmit— 
ting a fault, they enquire of others what law they 
have violated. This is the caſe even amongſt men 
of the firſt rank, who are not aſhamed tacitly to 
confeſs their ignorance in taking men learned in 
the law to their counſel and aſſiſtance: but our peo- 
ple are as well acquainted with their laws as their 
own names, having, been trained up in them from 
earlieſt infancy, till they are imprinted in their 
minds: our tranſgreſſions therefore are but few, 
and thoſe who do offend cannot poſſibly eſcape 
puniſhment. 


This is the foundation of that admirable agree- Tue ....: 
. . a unani- 
ment of mind which prevails amongſt us. We have mity of che 
all of us the ſame notions concerning the Divine les. 
Being, the ſame forms of diſcipline and worſhip, the 
ſame way of life, and the ſame rule of manners. It 
1s not with us as with others, who entertain various 
opinions concerning one and the ſame God; and 
this is the caſe not only with the common people, 
but the very philoſophers themſelves. Some of them 
have denied many of his attributes, others his ſu- 
8 providence, upon an impious ſuggel- 
tion that all men are equal, and that all things are 


The Jew: 
frequently 
14d the 

lau rcad to 
them, 


in common. We affirm, on the contrary, that God oy the 
ſees and diſpoſes all things. Nay, our wives, Chil- man lite. 


dren, and fervants, are all inſtructed, that our ac- 
tions, in general, ſhould be directed to the honour 


and ſervice of God. 


This has given riſe to a reflection upon our na- 
tion, as having produced no men eminent for polite 


literature, as we continually purſue the ſame dull, 


plodding path; whereas men of genius and ſpecula- 
tion value themſelves upon improvement and inno- 
vation. While others think it meritorious to deyi- 
ate from every thing delivered down by their fore- The immu- 
fathers, we, on the contrary, deem it the greateſt in- t*bility of 
ſtance of wiſdom and virtue, to admit of no actions , 
or principles that are repugnant to our original © 
laws: antiquity, with us, is the infallible mark of a 
good and well founded itatute, which neither time 
or argument will ever be able to deſtroy. Beſides 
as we firmly believe thoſe laws to be of Divine in. 
ſtitution, we have only to preſerve them ſacred and 
inviolate. Who ſhall dare to offer at the removal 
of thoſe foundations which have been laid by the 
hand of the Almighty ? Who can amend ſo Divine 
aſyſtem, by transferring the moſt beneficial provi- 
er governments, tothecode 
of 
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of his commonwealth? Can any conſtitution be. | 


more firm or jult than that of which the King of 
kings is king ? 


As for the pricſts, they are qualified, in common, 

for ſeveral ſpecial ſervices; and the high-prielt is 
Qualificati- Velted with power and ſuperiority above all the reſt. 
os tor the They are not promoted, by the legiſlator, to that 


Ta f8z==c ct A Etc 
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4 peiehhogd. dignity for ambition, wealth, or any corrupt influ- 
4 ence, but for the ſignal teſtimony they have given 
! of their piety, temperance, and wiſdom; and to 
if them is committed the care of religion, and the 
1 peculiar functions of divine worſhip. They ſerve 


man, and have a power to puniſh thole who are 


: 
f alſo as judges in controverſies betwixt man and 
| guilty of miſdemeanors. 

1 


What form of government can be more ſacred 
and venerable than this? Or what greater honour 
can we do the Almighty, than to ſpend our lives in 
a daily attendance upon his ſervice, and under the 
inſpection of prieſts who ſce that all things are per- 
formed with due order and reverence? We Jeem 
Et to celebrate a perpetual feſtival; and whereas fo- 
| | reigners diſcover a laſſitude, in a few days attend- 
Li ance on their myſteries, we are as firm, cheartul, 
| and vigorous, in the diicharge of our religious du - 
| | ties at this time, as we were many ages ſince, upon 
| their firſt inſtitution. 


De — 1 > - - 
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| The Jews Among other known precepts of our religion we 
| epinion of are taught, in the firſt place, that God is all in all, 


| pertect, ſelf-ſufficient, and ſupplying all other be- 

| ings; the beginning, middle, and end of all things. 

| He is glorious in all his works, and tremendous in 

| his power and Hogs but, at the ſame time, ſo 

| incomprehenſible, that it is not for the tongue of 
man to expreſs, nor the heart to conceive, any re- 
ſemblance of the Divine Majeſty. He is, in fine, 
incomparable in all his excellencies and attributes, 
infinitely beyond art and imitation ; ſo that it is 
impoſſible to ſee. or imagine any thing like him; 
for, being a Spirit, he is inviſible. 


&- — 2 
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But we are allowed to read the great Inviſible 
Being in his works; as in the light, the heavens, 
the carth, the tun, the moon, the ſtars, the rivers, 
the lea, leveral torts of animals, and various kinds 
ot plants. Theſe things hath the Creator formed, 
not with hands, not by labour, nor as wanting the 
aſſiſtance ot any to co-operate with him. But as it 
was his Divine will they ſhould be made, and be 
made good allo, they were made, and became good 
immediately. This is the Almighty Sovereign 
whom we are all bound to love and adore in the 
ſtudy and exerciſe of virtue, which is the only way 
to pleaſe him. 


— 


One God, 
one world, 
And one 
. temple. 


As there 1s but one God, and one world in com- 
mon to all mankind, it holds the analogy, that 
there ſhould be but one temple ; for likenelts is the 
conſtant foundation of agreement. This temple 
ought to be common to all men, becaule he is the 
common God ot all men. 


His prieſts are to be continually about his wor- 
Office and ſhip, over whom the ſenior is to be perperual ruler. 
y authority His buſineſs is to offer ſacrifices to God, aſſiſted by 
' ot prieſts. Su” . 

| thoſe who are joined with him; to lee that the laws 
are oblerved; to determine controverſies; and to 
4 | puniſh thoſe who are convicted of injuſtice. Such 
1 as do not ſubmit to him, ſhall be ſubject to the ſame 
puniſhment as if he had been guilty of the greateſt 

impicty. 


Aviator In eating what has been offered in ſacrifice, we 

the laws of Mull avoid extending the liberty to a degree of glut- 

Moſes. tony andexcels; for that Being, who delights in ſo- 
| briety and temperance, can never be pleated with 
| luxury and profuſion. 


The prieſt begins his office with prayers for the 
general good oft mankind, and after that to every 
17 man for himſelf, as a part of the whole; being well 
aſlured, that nothing is more acceptable in the ſight 
oft God, than mutual charity, tenderneſs, and tor- 
bearance among, mankind. 


When we offer up our prayers to Almighty God, 
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order; for God hath given the authority to the hul- 


we- are not to petition tor wealth, honour, and the 


4 
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NY: 
good things. of this world, for theſe are bleſſ 
which he is pleaſed to beſtow in common upon — 
kind; but our prayers mult be tor grace to make a 
right uſe of what we have. 


The law hath preſcribed us certain formal puri. 
fications, under kinds of limitations and reſtrictions 9 — 
too many and too tedious to be enumerated and ſpe. * 
cificd. This 1s the doctrine concerning God and 
his worſhip, and what the law enjuins tor our at. 
tention and practice. 


In point of marriage, the law approves no other c. 
junction of the ſexes than that upon ſuch principle; . 
which nature hath appointed; not from regard to 
intereſt, or the gratification of inordinate paſſions 
but for the procreation of children, and that with 
the conſent of parents. The very attempt of an 
unnatural crime is puniſhed with death. 


The law further ordains, that the woman ſhall be 
ſubject, in all things, to her huſband, which mult «+ 
not be taken tor a diſpenſation to abuſe her, but a * 
proviſion for the maintenance of decency and good 


band. The woman is to have no carnal knowledg: 
of any other man, upon pain of death withou: 
mercy ; and he that abules a bettothed virgin in- 
curs the {ame penalty. It is the lame alſo in caſe of 
corrupting a married woman, or a mother of chil. 
dren. Our law is no lets levere upon thoſe women 
who either conceal their children when they arc 
brought into the world, or otherwile deſtroy them. 
Purification is to be uſed after intercourſe of the 
lexes; tor which purpoſe water is to be provided tor 
= prelervation ot a becoming decency and clcan- 
incls. 


The law does not permit us to make ſumptuous 252 
feſtivals at the births of our children, and thereby 
afford opportunity of drinking to excels, but or. 
dains that the carlieſt period of our education ſhould, 
be directed to the purpoles of ſobriety. We are 
allo enjoined to bring up our children to a general 
knowledge of things, but more eſpecially of law 
and hiſtory ; the one to furniſh them with a pertect 
acquaintance with their duty to God and man, and 
the other with great examples, to incite them to the 
imitation of noble actions. 


Care has allo been taken of the decent burial ot 
the dead, but without extravagant pomp in funeral :.- 
ſolemnities, or ſumptuous monuments. The lav ** 
ordains that the neareſt relatives ſhould perform the 
obſequies; and that thole who paſs by when any one 
is conveying to the place of interment, ſhould attend 
the funcral, and join the lamentation. It allo or- 
dains that the houſc, and its inhabitants, ſhould be 
purified after the tuneral is over. Every one 1 
directed not to deceive themſelves with the 1mag!- 
nation of being exculed by purification, if he hath 
been once guilty of murder. 


— 
: 


We are enjoined reverence to parents next to God. 
himſelf; and the law appoints ungratetul and dil 
obedient children to be ſtoned to death. Ihe 
younger are commanded to pay reſpect to thei! 
elders, as God was before all things. Secrecy 
among friends is prohibited, as friendſhip implies 
an entire confidence without any reſerve. Na) 
where friendſhip is diſſolved, we muſt not be fal 
to a former truſt. 


The judge who takes a bribe is to be puniſhes 
with death, for countenancing the guilty, and or 
preſſing the innocent. He that diſregards the fe- 
tition of an indigent perlon, when he 1s able to 10 
lieve him, is held guilty. No one is to touch tit 
property of another. He that lends money mu 
not demand utury. Thele, and many others of the 
like kind, are the rules by which we are united in 
the bonds of ſociety one with another. 


It may be worthy of our pains to enquire into - 1 
equity our legiſlator would have us exercile in = a 
intercourſe with ſtrangers; whence it will 1 
that he hath not been wanting in any thing that 2 
tend to the public good, either by keeping us t 
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B II. Ix ANSWER 


to others, who may be diſpoied to cultivate a know- 
ledge ot them. He receives, with open arms, all wo 
come over to us, of every nation indifferently, bio. 
vided they agree in the lame common principles of 


lite and manners. Thole who come by accident, 


and without intent to join us, are not ſuffered to 
intermix with us in our folemnities. But we are 0b- 
liged to render them our beit offices in many in- 
kances: as for cxample, if they ſhould want wa- 
ter, fire, wood, or the like, we are commanded to 
ſupply chem; to ſet any ot them right who are out 
of their way; and to give the dead. a decent burial. 
ITheſe are Tories ot humanity, and abſtracted trom 
the peculiar laws of our religion. 


He preſcribes rules of moderation to be oblerved 
towards enemies, to prevent the dreadtul extremi- 


tics of fire and iword. His charity extends to the 


ealing of pritoners, and etpecially women z nor 
would he ſuffer dead bodies, chat fell in battle, to 
be ſtripped. 


Such was his regard for the cultivation of tender 
principles among men, that he recommended them 
even to bealts, in allowing us no other power over 
thent than for lawtul and neceſſary utes. Domettic 
creatures, brought up tame in our houles, are to be 
tparcd z nor, in other cates, are the dams and the 
young to be deſtroyed together. Bealts ot labour 
and common ule, are likewiſe to be forborne, though 
in lome reipects miſchievous. 

Thus hath our admirable law-giver contrived, by 
every means, to teach us an equitable conduct, by 
fuch ſtatutes as forcibly tend to that excellent pur- 
pole; while, at the ſame time, he hath ordained that 
tranſgreſſors ſhall be puniſhed with the utmolt r1- 
gour. In capital offences the puniſnment is no le!s 
than death: tor inſtance, in murder, adultery, rapes, 
and unnatural practices: nor are any conditions, 
bond or free, exempt from the penalty. 


We have our laws concerning weights and mea- 
ſures, and all forts ot trauds in buying and felling, 
taking away another man's goods, or appropriating 
to ourſelves what is not our own. Ottenders of 
this kind are puniſhed with much more leverity un- 
der our laws than thoſe of other nations. 


Blaſphemy, or any ac of indignity towards the 
Majeſty of heaven, together with contumacious be— 


haviour towards parents, incur the penalty ot im. 


. mediate death upon the very lpot where committed. 


But the reward of conforming, to theſe laws is not 
gold, filver, imperial crowns, or. precious ſtones, 
but the teſtimony of a gcod conſcience, with the 
aſlurance of tuture blits, founded not only on the 
prediction of the legiſlator, but the promiſe of in- 
tailible truch. In this confidence, there tore, they 
look upon death only as the bleſſed means of trani- 
porring them from this lite to a better. This 1s 
evident from many occurrences in the hiſtory of our 
anccilors, particularly the reſolution with which 
they have undergone the molt excruciating tor- 
tures, rather than ler tall one word to the diſhonour 
ot their profeſſion. Suppoling now the Jews were 
a people never heard of upon the face of the earth, 
and there were no witneſſes to the veneration we 
have conſtantly paid to our laws, what opinion 
would the Jews form, it an account was related to 


them of a people, in ſome imaginary unknown land, 


who had itood firm ſo many ages to the religion, 
laws, and cuſtoms of their predeceſſors? Would 
they not deem it matter of admiration, eſpecially 
thole that are to fickle and changeable themſclves ? 


Modern writers, on the ſubject of political go- 
vernment, are much centured, tor having advanced 
many abturd and improbable ſtories. Plato him- 
telt, the very oracle of the Greeks, and a man in 
ungular eſtcem for his piety, wiſdom, and virtue, as 
„cih as the excellency of his philoſophy, is expoſed 
% contempt and ridicule by arrogant pretenders, for 
his wild notions of government, as they term them; 
While thote who perute his writings with attention 
and candour, will find them contonant both with 
rcaton and nature. Plato himſelf ingenuouſly con- 
irhes, that“ it is not fate for a wiſe man to publiſh 


gions. With reſpect to their celeſtial gods, they give 
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* his notions concerning the Deity amongſt the ig- 
* norant multitude.” Yet lome affirm that Plato 
writes like a man of vanity and licence. 


Lycurgus was a man eminent as a finiſhed leg1- 
ator; and the Spartans were commended tor hav- 
ing continued in the firm oblervance of his laws for 1,ycurgus 
a long 1pace of time. From thence it is inferred, an eminent 
that it is conteſſedly a mark of virtue to ſubmit to ser 


this conilancy in the Spartans 1emember, that their 
continuance in point of duration bears no compa- 
rilon to that ot ours. Let them allo remember, 
that, though che Spartans maintained exact obedi— 
ence to their laws while they enjoyed their liberty, 
yet, when tortune abandoned them, they tell oft, and 
abandoned their laws. 


But it cannot be ſaid of us, that, under all the viciſ- aue vn. 
ſitudes ot tortune which happened to us in Alia, Auen ot 
where we were driven to the laſt extremity, we ever the jews in 
departed from the laws and cuſtoms of our fore- it Ae, 
zathcrs. Nor can it be objected to us, that we ever 
contulted either our catc or our pleature when call- 
ed upon to maintain them. W hoever compares the 
conditions of both parties, will find the labour and 
difficulties of the Jews tar exceed thole of the Spar- 
tans; tor they were expoſed to no lervile offices, but 
lived in their city at cale, in the enjoyment of re- 
pole and plenty. Notwithſtanding thele advan- 
tages, they went over to their enemies in frequent 
GUlertions, and, Contrary to law, duty, and the com- 
won obligations of citizens and ſoldiers, tamely de- 
liwvered themlelives up with their arms. I cannot 
recollect more than one or two of our people that 
ever betrayed their caute through fear of death. 1 
mean not the death ot a ſoldier tword in hand, and 
in the field ot battle, but a death of exquilite cru- 
elty and torment, a calamity to which many of our 
nation have beenexpoicd not, Lapprehend, through 
hatred, but to try the experiment of ſo heroic a 
conitancy; and to try it there were ſuch men in the 
wor ld, as wouldendure theacuteſt pains, rather than 
be guilty of any one word or action derogatory to 
the dignity of their laws. 


Nor in this relolution in the Jews above all other „ e, 
nations matter of iurprize z tor our ordinary mode n Ap nog 
of living would be a kind ot ſeverity to any other Jewith di 
lort of people; I mean with reſpect to the fatigue of ©” 
labour, hard fare, days of abſtinence, coarle cloath- 
ing, hard lodging, and the like. Theſe people, in 
the lucceiles of a military lite, would not brook the 
torbearance of meats prohibited, and many other; 
ot the {everett reſtrictions. Whereas it is our glory 
to reſign ourlelves, with unchangcable conſtancy, to 
the obedience of the laws of our country. Let the 
partizans of Lyſimachus and Molon, and other fri- 
volous cenſors and perverters of youthful minds, 
perſiſt in their reproach and detraction, while we arc 
conicious of diſcharging our duty to God, our 
country, and ourlielves. 


It is our cuſtom to keep ſirm in the obſervance ot 
our own laws, but not to traduce thoſe of others. 
Nay our legitlator hath exprelſsly forbidden us to 
offer the leaſt indignity or contempt to the reputed 
gods of other nations, and this he did from a reve- 
rence to the very name of a Deity. But we cannot 
remain alrogether ſilent, where it is both ſocaly and 
neceſſary to contute the aſſertions of our opponents, 
and where, in truth, the work is donc by other au- 
thorities ready to our hands. The moſt admired 
among the Grecks for wildom, have heartilyexclaim- 
ed againſt the moſt celebrated of their poets, and ef. Fb 
pectally their Jaw-givers, for poiſoning the minds of edler 
the common people with the impious doctrine of a 
plurality of gods, advancing the account to what 
number they thought fit, and deriving their origin 
from what age and country they pleale. Nay, they 
allot them their proper ſtations and places like other 
creatures; for they have their ſubterrancous gods 
and their maritime gods; and the eldeſt of the race. 
or family, they keep up in chains in the infernal re. 


Jupiter the naine of Father, but repreſent him, in 
action, 


laws. But then let thote who admire and applaud | | 
| 
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action, as a tyrant; inſomuch that his wife, his bro- 
ther, and the daughter of his own brain, entered 
into a conſpiracy, according to the fiction, to deſtroy 
him, as he himſelf had ſerved his father. 


This was the light in which all wiſe men held 
thoſe fabulous deities ; the idea being ſo ludicrous, 
that they could not entertain it without ſcorn and 
deriſion. Some of their gods they repreſented as 
ſtriplings, others in the prime of their youth and 
ſtrength, and others as ſeniors, with long beards. 
They have their gods, or patrons, of mechanical arts 
or trades, as ſmiths, weavers, harpers, archers, and 
ſo on. They have their feuds and factions among 
themſelves, and take part with mortals againſt one 
another. T hey receive wounds in the conteſt, grieve 
and pine away under the anguiſh of them. Nay, 
theſe pretended gods and goddeſſes go farther ſtill, 
even to the horrid licence of amours and embraces, 
indifferently with men and women. What was the 
caſe of their Jupiter himſelf, the father and prince 
of the whole train of gods? After ſeducing many 

oddeſſes, he ſuffers them to be kept in- priſon, or 

row ned in the ſea. He is himſelf ſo bound by fate, 
that he cannot ſave his own offspring, nor can he 
bear their deaths without ſhedding tears. 


What a train of lewd practices, and worſe conſe- 
quences, in probability yet remained. Open viola- 
tion of the laws of decency not only committed 
bur N by the gods! If their ſovereign, 8 
piter himſelf, could not reſiſt the wiles of an harlot, 
what are we to expect trom the paſſions and weak- 
neſſes of interior deities ? What ſhall we ſay, again, 
of gods aſſuming the forms of ſhepherds and ma- 
ſons, and being made cloſe priſoners 1n the infernal 
regions? Can any man, endowed with common rea- 
ſon, but reprobate the inventors, the encouragers, 
and believers of theſe blaſphemous ſtories? In tome 
cafes they make gods of their paſſions, as tear, mad- 
neſs, and the like, and then worſhip them in the 
worſt of forms; ſo that there can be nothing ſo ſcan- 
dalous among} men, but it may be introduced in 
the character of one of their gods; nor is it ſuf- 


ficient to deter the people from ſacrificing to the 


better ſort of theſe monſters. They look upon their 
gods as the authors of good and evil, and conſe- 
quently as their friends or their enemies, in propor- 
tion to the one or the other. Upon this conſidera- 
tion they deal with their deities as with the wileſt of 
men, they worſhip and make them preſents for fear 
they ſhould do them injury. 


8 But it deſerves our enquiry how mankind came to 
ofmheerrors lay under ſo many deſperate and dangerous miſtakes 
concerning concerning the Deity. I ſuppole it to have been de- 
the gods. rived from the imperfect knowledge the heathen 
legiſlators had, from the beginning, of the Divine 
nature; or elſe from the want of communicating to 
the world the notions they had of things, as matters 
of little moment, perhaps, in their opinion, and ſo 
ſuffered the poets and orators to introduce their own 
gods, and by this means confounded their ſyſtem 
of politics with idle tales of uncouth deities, and 
ſtrange worſhip. 


Painters 


and ſtatua- in a great meaſure to this abuſe, by the liberty they 

ries ſorm took of repreſenting their gods in what ſhape and 

ecitiek. figure the artiſt thought meet. They had their va- 
riety in point of matter as well as form; ſome work- 
ing in plaiſter, others in gold and ivory; ſome in 
ſculpture, and others in colours; and the laſt piece, 
for the ſake of novelty, was reputed the beſt. As the 
old gods fell off, and went out of faſhion, they were 
inſenſibly ſucceeded by new; and, upon the failure 
of one religion, another ſtarted up. It was ſo with 
temples, as one was laid in rubbiſh, another was 
raiſed out of the ruins of it, according to the fancy 
of the age ; whereas the true worſhip of the Al- 
mighty ought to be as unchangeable as his own 
nature. 


Apollonius Molon was puerile, weak, and ſu- 
perficial in his underſtanding; but thoſe among the 
Greeks, who deſerye the name of philoſophers, are 
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The ſtatuaries and painters of Greece contributed 


no ſtrangers to the truth of what I have delivered, 


and entertain the ſame exalted ideas of the Deir 
that we do, and with as hearty a co Y The Cay 
3 y ntempt of the Cages hug 
Whence it was We liz: 
that Plato would ſuffer no poets in his common. **n 
. . . Or 2 ogy 
wealth; nay, he diſmiſſed even Homer himſelf, tho' v 


with all the honours of a poet laureat, leſt tables !** 


abſurd fables of their countrymen. 


ſhould deſtroy right notions of the Deity, 


This great man of all others comes neareſt to the 
example of Moſes, in the model of his common. 
wealth, where he 2 all his ſubjects to ſtud 
their laws, get them by 


original purity, and pay ſtrict obedience to their or- 
dinances and decrees. Apollonius Molon did not 
conſider this, when he preferred his accuſation a. 
gainſt the Jews, tor not joining and communicating 
with men of different perſuaſions; as if, in that in. 
ſtance, we were ſingular; whereas all people (ge. 
nerally ſpeaking) do the ſame thing ; the Greeks 
themſelves, and the moſt diſcreet men amongſt 
them too. 


The Lacedzmonians would admit no ſtrangers u., 
among them; nor ſo much as ſuffer their citizens to --.... 
travel abroad, leſt they ſhould contract ſuch habits =» 
as might tend to a diſſolution of their laws. Per. *** 


haps there may be cauſe tocenſure this rigid ſeverity, 
in debarring ſtrangers the common privileges ot 
ſociety and commerce. But ſo far are we from this 
uncharitable reſtriction, that, though we do not in- 
terfere with the concerns ot others, we are ready 
to entertain proſelytes, and receive thoſe who are 
diſpoſed to join with us, which muſt be acknow- 
ledged a certain indication of humanity. 


The Athenians, on the other hand, 2 to 
the cuſtom of the Lacedæmonians, make it th 


zealous for the honour of their gods, that it was 
made capital to let fall ſo much as one irreverent 
word upon the ſubject. On what account was So- 
crates put to death? Not for betraying the common- 
wealth, or burning their temples; not for treaſon or 
ſacrilege; but tor traming new oaths, by the direc- 


tion, as he ſuggeſted, of a certain demon. Whether u. 

f 5 or earneſt is not known to this day; -=:* 
but for this he was tried, condemned, and put to 4 
death by poiſon. He was alſo charged with propa- 
. alle doctrines, and endeavouring to ſupplant «* 
the religion and laws of his country. This was the“ 


he was in je 


caſe of Socrates, a citizen of Athens. 


As another inſtance of their 1 7 Anaxagoras, 
the Clazomenian, was put to death, for affirming that 
the ſun, which the Athenians thought to be a god, 
was a ball of fire. A talent reward was offered by 
. to any man that would bring in the 
ead of Diagoras, of Melos, for ridiculing the myt- 
teries of their religion. They would have proceed- 
ed in like manner with Protagoras, if he had not 
made his eſcape in due time. His pretended crime 
was the writing of a tract, wherein he delivered 
himſelf ambiguouſly of the gods of the Athenians. 
But why ſhould we wonder at their treating men 
with this ſeverity, when the women themſelves were 
not ſpared ? For inſtance, they put a prieſtels o 
death, upon an an accuſation of worſhipping flrange 
gods. It was made death alſo for any man to in- 
troduce a foreign religion. What therefore can be 
more evident, than that, ſo far as theſe laws were in 
force, the people could have no faith in other gods, 
Beſides, if they had, they would never have deprive 
2 of the comfort and benefit of theilt 
avour. 


The Scythians themſelves, though the moſt ba- 1 4 
barous and brutal people upon the face of the cart 7 . 
were ſo ſcrupulous of preſerving the myſteries o 


their profeſſion, that they flew Anacharſis, a man ol 12: 5 


eminent parts, only for ſpeaking too reverent'y 0! 
the gods of the Greeks. We read likewile, that 
many amongſt the Perſians ſuffered death upon 

ſame account. Apollonius Molon was attache - 
the laws and cuſtoms of the Perſians, and one rel f 
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held them in admiration, as well as the Greeks, tor 
their firmnels and agreement in the matter of Wor- 
ip, as exemplihed in the burning of their tem- 
plcs. Molon had not only a good opinion of their 
cuttoms, but, in {ome degtec, rated them in the 
extravagant liberties he took with other mens wives, 
and the cruelties he exerciicd towards their children; 


barbaritics that are declared death by our laws, 
though committed upon any ot the brute creation. 


Such is the veneration we have for the obfervance 
of theſe laws, that neither power, profit, tear, or 
any other conlideration, can divert, or deter us trom 
the conſcientious diſcharge of our duty. Nor have 
we exerted ouriclves in nulitary exploits from mo- 
twes of ambition or avarice, but tor the tupport 
and maintenance of our lawtul rights. We have 
lubmitted to every kind of outrage with patience and 
relignation; but we tcel moſt ſenfibly tor every vio- 
lation of our laws, and are thereby rendered daring 
4nd obitinate to the laſt degree. What realon can 
we have tor deſiring to imitate the cuſtoms ot other 
nations, which we {ee abandoned by their very 
tounders ? Why do not the Spartans abandon their 
inhotpitality, as well as their contempt of matri- 
mony 2 And the people of 1lis and Thebes their 
abominable propenſitics? The molt ſhametul prac- 
tices generally prevailed among the Greeks through 
conmvance; and they aſcribed to their very gods the 
gratiſication ot the moſt criminal paſſions. 


What ſhall be ſaid of thoſe legiſlators who have 
been more afſiduous in deviling means tor the el- 
cape ot malctactors, than tor bringing them to con- 
din puniſhment, compounding tor a tine in caſes 
ot adultery, and atoning tor debauchery by mar- 
riage? It would be endleſs to recount the tempta- 
tions to {werve trom the rules of piety and virtue, 
that are throw: out to the unwary by thele compo- 
litions, even to the total ſubverſion ot their laws. 


But nothing of this Kind is permitted amongſt us; 
tor, though we be deprived ot our wealth, our cities, 
and every thing we hold molt dear, our laws conti- 
nues inviolate, and immutably the fame. Now it 
this be our diipolition towards our laws, and that 
trom their intrinſic value, let our enemies make this 
confeſſion, that they are moit excellent. It they 
deny us this 1cquiſition, we demand of them where- 
tore they neglect the oblervance or their own laws, 
which they eſteem ſo tar ſuperior to ours? 


Time is the ſureſt touchſtone in all human caſes 
nor is there a more convincing proof of the good- 
' nels of a law than the antiquity of it. We there- 
tore caſt our cauſe upon that iflue for the honour of 
vur legiſlator, and ot the laws themielves with regard 
to God's holy worſhip. It will be granted us that 
Moles was the firlt legiſlator tor many ages, and 
that as our laws had their origin thence, ſo they 
were tollowed and imitated, more or lets, by all 
other nations. That the generality of the ancient 
Greeks had, in appearance, their own peculiar 
laws, I admit ; but their philoſophers held the fame 
tions of the Deity with us, and inculcated the 
lame doctrines of lite and manners. 


Such is the reputation we have held in the world 
tor our religion and politics, that there is hardly an 
nation, eicher Greek or barbarian, that does not act 
in tome contormity to our example, either in the 
oblervance of our ſeventh day's labbath, the ule of 
lamps, the celebration of faſts, or abſtinence from 
certain meats; as allo in matters of humanity, 
charitable agreement in ſociety, indefatigable labour 
and induſtry, and an invincible conſtancy in ſuffer-— 
ng tor the truth. In ſome of thele particular in- 
liunccs they ſeverally imitate us. 
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But the matter of greateſt admiration is, that our 
laws havenobaitsot pleaſure to allure men, but pre- 
vail through their own force, and ſeem to pervade 
the human mind as the Almighty pervades the unt- 
verſe. Thole who look into their own country, or 
their own families, will bear teſtimony to my afler- 
tion. Can there be any propriety then in the idea of 
changing our old laws tor new ones? It not, let the 
reproach ceaſe. We are not actuated by a malevo- 
lent and envious principle, but a vencration we 
have for the memory of our prophet, and in full 
periualion of his divine authority, It we were not 
fully convinced ot the intrinſic excellence of our 
laws, the great number of their admirers and pro- 
teflors would be lutticient to give us an high elteem 
tor them. I have treated on this ſubject more co- 
pioully in my Antiquities, and theretore only hint 
now what 1s neceilary tor my preſent purpoſe, 
without any delign of depreciating the laws of other 
nations, or making a panegyric upon thoſe of our 
own, but folely for the vindication of truth againſt 
calumny and injultice. 


To draw towards a concluſion : I preſume I have 
ſufficiently compleated what I propoled in writing 
theſe books; tor whereas our accuſers have pretended 
that our nation is ot late date, I have demonſtrated 
the antiquity ot their origin. I have likewiſe pro- 
duced ſeveral eminent authorities, that make ho- 
t have in- 
conteſtibly ret uted the aſſertion, that our anceſtors 
came originally out of Egypt; and, with reſpect to 
the table ot our being — 8 tor epidemic mala- 
dies, I have rendered it evident, on the contrary, 
that they cut their way through troops of their ene- 
mies into their own country, There are thoſe who 
alperſe the character ot Moles, in oppoſition to the 
concurrent teſtimony of teveral ages to his immor- 
tal honour. 


In vindication of our laws, more words are ſuper- 
fluous. Thoſe who read and underitand them, muſt 
be convinced of the piety and wiſdom of their inſti- 
tution, 1 hey are declared enemies to iniquity, 
luxury, and faction; promoters ot peace, Charity, 
induſtry, and juſtice. They allow of no war tound- 
end on ambition or avarice; nor do they approve of 
returning cvil tor evil. They inſpire valour and re- 
ſolution in the defence of the deareſt rights of man- 
Kind. They are vigorous in the puniſhment of ma- 


lctactors; and point out that actions, not words, 
are the ſtandard of merit. 


From theſe premiſes I may juſtly conclude, that 
we have the moſt perfect laws extant. For what can 
be more excellent than unfeigned piety towards 
God? What more reaſonable than ſubmiſſion to 
laws ? What more beneficial than union in proſpe- 
rity, and a well cemented triendſhip in adverſity ? 
a dauntleſs reſolution in arduous exploits ? a je- 
dulous application to arts and huſbandry in times 
ot peace? and finally, a perpetual conſciouſneſs of 


an omni-preſent, omniſcient, and ſuperintending 
Providence? 


If theſe precepts had been written at firſt, or 
more exactly retained by any others before us, we 
ſhould owe them thanks, as diſciples owe their tu- 
tors. But it it is evident that we derived them from 
no toreign origin, and that the inſtitution of them 
is our own, that, from time to time, we have 
handed them down, as the preciſe and invariable 
rules of our profeſſion and practice, let Apion 
Molon, and the whole tribe of calumniators an 
detractors, ſtand confuted. I have compleated my 
deſign, in dedicating to thee, and others, moſt 
excellent Epaphroditus, an authentic hiſtory of 
our nation. 


in Anſwer to APION. 
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S my deſign, in this diſcourſe, is to ſhew that 
reaſon is the perfection of wiſdom, and ruler 
of the paſſions, when duly improved by 
ſtudy and religion, I cannot but exhort my 

readers to apply themſelves, with the utmoſt aſſiduity, 

to the attainment of knowledge, the moſt important 
of all acquiſitions. Reaſon 1s a neceſſary prelimi- 
nary to knowledge, in which, it we excel, we may 
be ſaid to excel in the nobleſt and moſt comprehen- 
ſive of all virtues, which is prudence. It is realon 
alone that can effectually reſtrain the inordinate at- 
fections of the mind, correct the depravity of na- 
ture, and thoſe corrupt inclinations which are op- 
led to the love and practice of virtue. That 
ranch or degree of it which ſubdues the paſſions of 
anger, fear, and grief, and whatever elle enervates 
the mind, may properly be denominated tortitude. 


To this it may perhaps be objected, if reaſon has 
this dominion over the paſſions, or perturbations of 
the mind, why has it not the ſame controuling power 
over ignorance and forgettulnels? This is atrivolous 
objection, and foreign to the caſe in point; for when 
we affirm that reaſon has a controuling power over 
the paſſions, we mean thole detects of nature only as 
are oppoſite to juſtice, temperance, and fortitude, 
all which are of a diſtinct kind, and belong to the 
ſenſitive ſoul; but not ſuch as are defects peculiar to 
itſelf, and appertain to the rational ſyſtem. Again, 
in this objection the nature of this ſovereignty is 
miſrepreſented ; tor we do not mean that reaton en- 


- tirely removes thoſe affections, but does not lo far 


ſubmit as to luffer itſelf to be vanquiſked by 
them. 


That it is in the power of reaſon to command and 
ſubdue the paſſions, I could demonſtrate by a va- 
riety of arguments, but ſhall, at preſent, confine my- 
ſelf to the moſt approved and undeniable one, mat- 
ter of tact. I mean the examples of perſons who 


r 
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have ſignalized themſelves in reſolutely aſſerting and 
dying in defence of truth and virtue, among whom 
I apprehend none are more conſpicuous, or more 
deſervedly admired, than thoſe of our country, 
Eleazar, and the ſcven brethren martyred with their 
mother. Theſe, deſpiſing the moſt exquiſite tor- 
rures, and perſevering even unto death, have incon- 
teſtibly proved the command of reaſon over the 
paſſions : I mean thoſe of the ſenſitive kind, as be- 
tore alluded to. I ſhall endeavour to give juſt com- 
mendations to theſe brave men, and their incompa- 
rable mother, for their immoveable conltancy ; and 
to tranſmit their names with honour to poſterity, for 
their ſtedfaſt adherence to virtue and their duty. 
Thele men excited the admiration not only ot thode 
who were indifferent ſpectators, or readers, of their 
ſufferings, but even of their very enemies, and molt 
prejudiced tormentors, who ſtood amazed at thecou- 
rage and patience which their own implacable ma- 
lice exerciſed after fo inhuman and barbarous a man- 
ner. Thus they became the means of releaſing 
their nation from oppreſſion, conquering the rage 
of a tyrant by their ſufferings, and becoming a la- 
crifice of expiation for their country. 


The method in which I propoſe to proceed, will 
be, firfl, ro make ſome general remarks on tne 
point in debate, and then attend to this particular 
inſtance, giving glory to God, the fountain & 
wiſdom, who hath been pleaſed to leave ſuch un. 
deniable evidence of this truth in the perſons whole 


virtues I am now about to celebrate. 


The queition to be reſolved is plainly this. V he- 
ther reaſon can controul and govern the paſſions: 
In order thereto it will be neceſſary to explain what 
is to be underſtood by reaſon, what by paſſion, ho 
many ſpecies there are of paſſions, and whether 
realon bears ſway over them all. 


By reaſon then I underſtand the intellectual fa- 
culty improved and rightly guided by reflection, 
preferring a life conducted by wiſdom and truth. 
By wiſdom I underſtand the knowledge of divine 
and human affairs, and the true cauſes and grounc 
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as we attain by the ditcipline and in- 
| 1ches us to embrace 
Gd with reverence, and 
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of each, ſuch as 
ſtruction ot the laws, 
thole truths which relate! \ | 
thole reipecting men as thing „Atrected 10, and de- 
zoned for, the benefit of mankind. WIId- m may 
be divided into tour particular branches; Prudence, 
ſuſtice, Fortitude, and em 1 he noble 
and mos comprehe alive Ol theſe is prud ende, DC - 
cauſe reaton, through its aſtittance and influence, 
attains dominion over the pafſions. 
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The paſſions that are mold gen! ral are two, p] A- 
Jure and ain, cach ot which acts upon the body 
and foul. In thele two paſſions of plealure and pain 
are comprehended many others, Thus, in the In- 
{tance of pleaſure, it is preceded by delire, an ol 
lowed bv joy. In that of pain, it 1s preccded by 
tear, and toliowed by ſorrow. 

Ander is a mixed paſſion, between pleaſure and 
pain, of which thoſe muit be ienfible who mt- 
nutely obſerve how they are affected by it. In plca- 
ture is comprehenced a batc and wicked altection, 
which of all the paſſions is the molt Uiftulive. In 

ind | cue, and CONLCATION 3 IN the 
bod grecdinels and tordidaets. Pleature and pain, 
like certain branches growing, out of the body, have 
 fveral ſcions, which realun, like the common hut- 
bandiman, by lopping, tying up, watering, trant- 
poling, and ordering, COrrects in their nature, and 
times their wildncis. Realon is the guide of the 
virtues, and foverncis of the paſſions. hat this 
1 not affirmed without ground, is evident trom the 
mighty effect it has in matters where the virtue of 
remperance is obſtructed, Temperance ręſtrains the 
defires; tome of which belong to the foul, others to 
the body; both of which are under the government 
ot reaſon. Wen our appetites incline to ſuch fifth, 
towl, or other delicious fonds as are forbidden by 
our laws, and we abttain trom them upon that very 
account, this is a demoniranve proof of the do— 
minion of realon over the patlions. For the 1m- 
pulſe of the appetite, by the aftiflance of realon, is 
reftrained, and all the motions of the body are 
bridled by its cocrcive power. 


the mind arc à varie, 


. 


UT this is a matter of ſinall weight when com- 
E pared with the more ſimulating delires of the 
mind, eſpecially thole that are excited by beauty. 
TJoleph acquired immortal renown for Conquering 
his paſſion by the ſtandard of reaion and found re- 
ection, though in the bloom of years, and urged 
by the united impulſe of beauty and importunity. 
I: is not the mere allay ing the fury of vehement 
purſuits alter pleature, and abſtaining from the im- 
pure act, that reaſon can or ought to do, ſince it is 
plain our very inclinations are under its juriſdiction; 
otherwile the law would have been mutt abſurd in 
laying upon us a command fo impracticable as 
that,“ Thou ſhalt not covet thy neighbour's wife, 
nor any thing that is thy neighbour's.” Now it is 
evident that when the law forbids us to covet at all, 
it more ſtrongly implies that reaton is able to curb 
and conquer our de{ires. And thus it is not only in 
thole things which are oppolite to the virtues of 
temperance, but juſtice allo. Otherwiſe whar re- 
medy could there be for reforming the luxurious, 
aVaiicious, Or fordid man? When a man, Oi a co- 
vetous ditpoſition, is prevailed upon to conform to 
L1e precepts of our [a v, he reſtrains his deſires, 
lends to the poor without taking uſury, and remits 
the debt at the year of jubilee; and though he be 
ever io irugal, yet he is oblized, by this law, neither 
o gather in the fruits of his Held or his vincyard 
in the ſabbatic year. 


| Many other inſtances might be produced to ſhew 
that rcaton governs our paſſions: tor the law, in 
tome cates, exercites dominion over natural affec- 
tions to parents, torbidding us, tor their fakes, to 
betray the caute of truth and virtue: ſo it docs 
over tenderneſs to our wives, commanding us to 
punith them tor the tranſgreſſions of their duty : 
o again over love to our children, enjoining us to 


WACCADELES: 


make them examples when they do amis: and 
laftly, over-kwndnets to our friends, in dIFccUng us 
to reprove their vices. In contirmation ot this 
truth, it is further to be obſerved, that reaton, 
when influenced by the law, overcomes hatred to 
enemies; tor it profit 
it orders 
things which they have lot, and 
tle when fallen and in dittreis. 


0 TN 


us 0 rettore 0 OUr enemies 
to help their cat 

Further, it is evident that reaſon bears [way over 
the more violent paſſions, ſuch as ambition, vain— 
glory, and envy , tor all thele unſcemly diſpoſitions 
are removed and lubdued by a mind inſtructed by 
lound reaton; as is anger allo, though the moſt un- 
governable of all pailons. It this were not the 
cale, how could dur wite anceflor Jacob to ſevereiy 
condenm that tact of his fons, Stuncon and Levi, 
when they, contrary to reatun, utterly deſtroyed the 
whole race of the Shechemites ? 1a in abhor- 
rence of their inten berate rage, „ Curicd be their 
anger, tor it was fierce; and their wrath, for it was 
cruel.” le had certainly no view in {peaking thus, 
unlels pertuaded that reatun was able to conquer 
Wrath. 


ying, 


III. 


£/ HEN God created man, and endued him with 
„ realton and a treedom of will, he, at the fame 
time, implantech in his nature varicty of paſſions and 
dilpolitions, and tet his intellectual mind upon the 
throne, to exercile government over all the ſenſual 
appetites within. He then unpolcd a law as a rule, 
whereby he might direct himtelf, and lead a lite of 
temperance jultice, and goodnets. What ground 
can there be then tor that objection, which makes a 
doubt whether reaion can malter the paltions, be- 
cauſe it docs not appear that it attains to abſolute 
dominion over forgetfulnels and ignorance? We 
are not to expect that reaton ſhould totally exempt 
us from all-evil dilpolitions; but it will aid us im 
our conflicts with tuch ditpoſitions; it being the 
proper office ot reaton not to change, but aſliſt na- 
ture; not to be a deitroyer, but an auxiliary. 

This matter may receive ſome illuſtration from 
the example of David. We read that, after hav- 
Ing engaged a whole day with an army of Philiſ— 
tines, and made great flaughter among them, rhe 
king retired in the evening into the royal tent, fa 
tigucd and ſpent, where all the forces of our fore 
fathers were encamped around him. The relt of 
the company retreſhed themtelves contentedly; but 
the King, being exceeding thirty, could not ſatisty 
his appetite with any water drawn out of thoſe 
iprings of which they had plenty. An inconſide— 
rate deſire ſcized lim to drink of the water fetched 
trom the enemy's garriſon. I lereupon ſome of his 
>Mcers, deſirous of ſatistving him, armed them - 
lelves, took a veſſel, broke through the enemies 
tienches, paſſed their guards, ſought out the well 
of Bethlehem, and thence brought to the king the 
water he ſo ardently deſired. But David, though 
parched with thirſt, recollecting how inhuman and 
dangerous a thing it would be to gratify his ap- 
petite at the hazard of mens lives, and that drink- 
ing the water would be in effect to drink blood, op- 
poſed reaſon to inclination, and made a libation of 
it to the Deity. 

Thus amind, ſtrictly temperate and wiſe, canover- 
come the impulſe or the paſſions, extinguiſh the 
flames of the moſt furious deſires, contend with the 
molt exquiſite DOGRLy Paine, and, in nc, quell all the 
perturbations that diſcompoſe the human frame, by 
a flcady principle ot virtue. But it now becomes 
neceſſary to confirm this argument, by demonſtra- 
tive proois of this power of reaſon exemplified by 
practice, of Which our forefathers have given un- 
deniable inſtances. When, through ſtrictobſervance 
of their laws, they had ingratiated themſelves with 
torcign princes, and prevailed upon Seleucus Nica- 
nor, king of Atta, ſo far, that he ler apart a portion 
of his public revenues to detray the expence of the 
ſacrificcs, as highly approving, their inſtitutions, it 
happened, atter this protound tranquillity, tome of 

them 
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them were brought under various and ſevere trials, 
by the ill offices of wicked men, who diſturbed the 
public peace in the manner hereatter related. 


AKA. . 


Certain man, named Simon, creating a quarrel 

with Onias, who was high- prieſt for lite, and 
a man of the greatelt integrity, after having endea- 
voured to vility his character by the fouleſt aſper- 
ſions, and finding his attempts vain to leſſen him in 
the eſteem of the people, fled to a foreign court, 
with wicked intent to betray his country. He ac- 
cordingly applied to Apollonius, who was then go- 
vernor of Syria and Phœnicia, and told him, that, 
from his great zeal for the king his maſter, he was 
come to make a diſcovery of a vaſt ſum of money 
depoſited in the treaſury at Jeruſalem, not appro- 
priated to the temple, or employed to any public 
uſe, but wealth hoarded up by private men, and 
therefore of courſe the right of Seleucus. Apol- 
lonius —— received this account, commended 
Simon's zeal for the king's ſervice, waited upon Se- 
leucus, and imparted to him the ſecret. Upon this 
information he ſoon obtained a commiſſion trom 
the king, and marched into our country, bringin 
with him the traitor Simon, and a very powertu 
army. 


Upon his arrival, he gave out, that he came, by 
order of the king, to remove the private money 
that was in the ſacred treaſury. The nation taking 
alarm, and complaining of it as an horrible 1njuſtice 
to deprive thoſe of their money who had depoſited 
it in the ſacred treaſury, reſiſted the officer as much 
as they were able. But Apollonius, with menaces 
of force, made up to the temple. The prieſts, upon 
this, with their wives and children, proſtrating 
themſelves before the ſacred place, implored the 
Almighty to defend his own temple trom prophana- 
tion and contempt. 


A pollonius ſtill perſiſting, and entering the place 
with a body of armed men, as he was about to ſeize 
upon the treaſury, behold angels from heaven ſud- 
denly appeared, mounted on horles, clad in aan 
armour, and ſtruck Apollonius and his ſoldicrs wit 
fear and trembling. The governor fell to the 

round in the court of the Gentiles, ſtretching out 

is hands to heaven, and ſupplicating the Hebrews, 
with many tears, to offer their prayers for him, that 
he might not be deſtroyed by that tremendous hoſt. 
The high-prieſt Onias, moved with compaſſion, and 
fearing leſt Seleucus ſhould impute the death of A- 
pollonius to human treachery, granted his requeſt; 
lo that being miraculouſly ſaved, he returned back 


to the king, and related to him the particulars that 
had befallen him. 


But r dying foon after, he was ſuc- 
ceeded on the throne by his ton Antiochus, a man of 
an imperious and ſavage diſpoſition, who deprived 


Onias of the prieſthood, and put into that office his 


brother Jaſon, upon a compact of an annual tribute 
of three thouſand ſix hundred and fixty talents, 
which he had covenanted to pay him. The king 
having conſtitured this Jaſon ſuperintendant, not 
only over eccleſiaſtical matters, as high-prieſt, but 
alſo over civil affairs, he put our nation under ſe- 
vere trials, and, by introducing new cuſtoms, con- 
trary to the law, hurried them into all manner of 
impunity. He not only inſtituted Grecian games 
in our metropolis, but aboliſhed the uſe of the 
temple, inſomuch that the Divine vengeance being 
provoked, Antiochus was ſtirred up to make war 
againſt the Jews. Being engaged in an expedition 
againſt Prolemy, king of Egypt, and informed, at 
the ſame time, that ſome of the inhabitants of Jeru- 
iaiem had expreſſed joy at the report of his being 
dead, he turned his torces that way, and made great 
havock among them, publiſhing withal an edict, 
torbidding any of them to obſerve the cuſtoms of 
their country, upon pain of death. Finding this 
edict had not its intended effect, but that all his ſe- 
2 


5 


* a. tit Alita * 


vereſt threatenings and puniſhments were ſo 


deſpiſed, that even the women (Who 1 


the practice of circumciling their children) w 
down headlong from the walls of the city, chouph 


they knew what they were to ſuffer,) he was 10 
amazed at the little regard ſhewn to his authoric, 
that he came in perſon, and by torments compelle 
thoſe that were brought before him, to eat of mea; 
unclean and torbidden by the law, and thus abjure 
the religion of their country. 


Hr. 


WI EN Antiochus, that curſed tyrant, had 
| leated himlelt upon a tribunal, ſurrounded 
by his counſellors, and a ſtrong body of armed 
men, he commanded many of the 1 to be 
brought by force before him, and compelled them 
to eat of 1wine's fleſh, and meats offered to idols, 
upon pain of the torture in caſe of refuſal. After 
many had been thus barbarouſly treated, a certain 
man, named Eleazar, of the family of the prieſts, 
by profeſſion a lawyer, far advanced in years, and 
known to ſeveral who ſtood round the tyrant, was 
brought before him. Antiochus obſerving the ve- 
nerable ſage, thus addreſſed him: 


Before I proceed to uſe any ſeverity, let me ad- 
** viſe thee, reverend old man, to fave thy own lite, 
by ſubmitting to eat of ſwine's fleſh ; for I pay 
yy —— Et to thy age and grey hairs; and am 
* ſurprized that the experience of ſo many years 
** ſhould not have made thee wiſer than ſtill to per- 
** ſevere in the Jewilh ſuperſtition. It ſeems to me 
* a moſt unreaſonable thing for men to abridge 
** themſelves of any innocent pleaſures, and great 
** 1njuſtice to themſelves, and ingratitude to nature, 
to refuſe any of thoſe enjoyments which kr 
„bounty hath provided for us. Why ſhouldelt 
* thou then expreſs ſuch abhorrence of that moſt 
delicious of all meats, which ſeems, in the fleſh ot 
* {wine, to have been deſigned as our beſt entertain- 
e ment, and a ſingular favour? This may in others 
* teem ſomewhat more excuſable; but in you, who 
* are a perſon of better judgment, it would be a 
** moſt unaccountable folly, to be prejudiced by a 
* talſe and empty notion of religion; and for an 
„idle fancy to contemn my authority, and draw a 
* needlefs puniſhment upon your own head : wil! 
not thou then ſuffer thine eyes to be opened, and 
* be awakened out of this dream of thy peculiar 
„ perſuaſion, and ſet thyſelf free from the bondage 
© of ſo moroſe and ſingular a notion? Will this 
* friendly expoſtulation prevail for no deference to 
be paid my kindneſs ? and the compaſſion 
have for thy age, move thee to no compaſſion 
upon thylelt ? Methinks it ſhould ; for thoug" 
what I have ſaid does not convince thee of te 


| * vanity of thy opinion in this point, yet you mu! 


needs allow, that if there be a power above, Which 
does, as you ſuppoſe, require the obſervance 0 
ce this religion, that power hath ſo much goodne! 
vas to pardon the tranſgreſſion of his laws, when t 
« js not the offender's own act and choice, but the 


effect of force and pure conſtraint.” 


Eleazar, having duly attended to theſe words, 
entreated of the king permiſſion to ſpeak for him. 


ſelf, which being granted, he ſtood forth, and, in 


the preſence of the whole aſſembly, ſpoke to rhe 
tollowing effect : | 


Know, Sire, that we, who ate fully convinced 
that it is our duty, in all things, to Lchave Out- 
TY : 0 r "od, are 
ſelves according to the law given us by God, 
perfectly perſuaded, that no neceſſity can mol 
** oblige us, no force be ſtronger upon us, . an that 
* by which we ſtand bound to obey his law; and 
« for this reaſon we think our acting contrary 19% 
e cannot be diſpenſed with on any terms What. 
ever. Nay; t = our law were not, as you A 


„ pleaſed to ſuggett; really divine, yet, Je; 
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10 F richt due. pon this account we dare lation, and live that little with the ſcorn and de— [| 
RFC: ON: 2 00s WOT LODI Ree. Jean: tor we |} © rifion of all the world, tor my fear and bale com- 'Y 
” NOT. EAT TRUSSES Promoted and une can; 101 C << g 5 N 1 | . | ts ; |, 
11 g hat God. who created our pliance?“ When they perceived him thus relolute | 
6% are TULLY PC! iiadedi LIN Goc s VID Create Ou . "Fg _ | | | N 3 g eee, 
0 | and inflexible, and that their pity could have no in— 


* nature, had due regard to it; that the very in- 
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ain ©? | fluence upon him, they changed their dilpoſition, 
ce ect 604 this law \\ AS 0 141 TrOM 4 hardihip, | PE | 15 t | - 1 * th - fir 5 There the R 1 ) Wed 
«K s in it {ch to be an act of goodneis and mercy; {| Tous um tO ( e. | y apÞ:! 
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Vw a 8 | 1884 lowed for food arc uſeful | fuel, and, as he burnt, poured ſcalding and naulcous 
mn?! nd i r liquors up his noſtrils. Burnt to the very bone, and 
© and convenient. It is therefore the very CXtre- | : | ed En 1 Fo his eves to heave 1 | 
« mit of tyranmy to force us not only to fin againſt || ready to exe, he lifted up his eyes to heaven, and 
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„put out, and my buweis to be burat. Old age ag * A w_ nn 0 f cle words 3 
„ kath not ſo impaired my mind, or nN my PIOUS Man gave up Ne gholt. 
©bo hat, when religion and duty call me 3 : 1 
0 body, 8 = T V iter ont I lence it is cvident that reaſon, improved by reli- 
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lruction, Iwill never deſert. Thou ccareit of And, indeed, it is molt equitable to contels the ſame, 
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quiſhed: tor the undeviating tendency of our pal- 
never dilzrace thee. Thou holy lions is to indulge plealure and decline pain. 
order of prieithood, and ſtudy of the law, I will 
neither forego, or be. a blemiſn to you. My 
* ancettors ſhall find me come to you pure and | 
conſtant; a foul as tree from ſuch a Rain as un- | 
Caunted under all manner ot torments, even U I reverend father Eleazar may be deemed a 
** unto death.“ [| {kiitul pilot, holding the rudder of the ſhip of 
'| piety in the lea ot the paſſions, toſſed to and fro with 
f | the threatenings of the tyranc, and overwhelmed 
. voeith the waves of torment, Nevertheleſs, he changes 
not the rudder till he reaches the haven of victory 
by a direct and proſperous courte. A city beſieged 
With various engines, never made ſuch refiltance 
againſt the furious aſſaults of an enemy, as the di- 
vine mind of this pious ſage againſt the attacks of 
ſtripes, rortures, and death, till, at length, he van- 
quiſhed through the aid of reaſon engaged in the 
cauſe of religion. 
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will never abjure thee; thou beit of all philo- 
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| 
TI. LAZ AR, having made this noble and ſpirited | 
4 reply to the tyrant's exhortation, was dragged | 
U\ the guards that food round to the cruelleſt tor- | 
| | 
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nts. They pulled off the old man's garment, the 
nciable habit ot his religion, and having bound 
th his hands benind kim, unmerciiully ſcourged 
1; anofticer callingoutartevery ſtroke, Obey the 
10&'5 commands.“ The brave Eleazar luſtained 
OPMENT as it he had been in a dream, without 
COLANOG a tittle trom his protefſion. The good old 
n god With his eyes uphtred to heaven, while 
tie blood: ſtreamed down from his body to the 
"ound, till, no longer able to ſuſtain the torments, 


** O prieſt, moſt worthy of the ſacerdotal dig- 
nity, who didſt not pollute thy ſacred body with im- 
pure viands! O guardian of the law, and profeſſor 
of a philoſophy all divine! O nobleſt aflertor of 
the religion of thy country, in ſpite of paſſion, of 
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Ve tell UPON the pavement: but this was owing to || torture, and or death! I hou haſt Stortoully con- 
esl infirmity; for his mind was as conſtant and / firmed the equity of our law by thy ſuflerings and 
rlotte. as ever. Upon this one of the guards |! perieverance ;z rendered our rites more conſpicuous, 
-7ped upon him in order to raiſe him. Still he. but not abrogated them; and, by realities and deeds, 
ra Wer barbarous infolence, and, with ſurprizing 
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eſtabliſhed the precepts and doctrines of our holy 
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CUNLancy, lullered their ſtripes, till his very tormen- |! profeſſion. O, vencrable ſage, ſuperior to torments, 
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« not put on a counterfeit pity for thoſe who know 
«you hate them: even death itlelf is more lub. 
portable than ſuch an inſulting, diſſembling com - 
„% paſſion, as would ſave our lives with the loſs of 
„ Our innocence. Thou thinkeſt to rey us by 
« threatenings of death and torture, NOtwit 


THL 


ſtand— 


« ing the ſame experiment made upon the old man 
« hath fo lately taught thee how ineffectual all luch 
« methods are upon the ſervants of the true God; 
and it the old men of our nation endure ſo cou- 
rageoufly ſuch exquiſite pains for their religion, 
's it reatonable to ſuppoſe that the young ones 
will ſuffer the reproach of being behind them in 
conitancy and patience ? As we have been edu- 
« cated under his particular care and inſtructions, 
ſo we ſhall conquer after his example. Try us, 
therefore, and ſee if it be in thy power to deltroy 
our ſouls, when we ſuffer in the cauſe of God and 
religion? This is impoſſible : your cruelty can- 
te not hurt us; for all the effect our pains can have, 
vill be to ſecure us the glorious rewards due to 
e unſhaken patience and injured virtue. Upon 
vou the conſequence will be very different and 
« Arcadful; tor, by the murders of ſo many innocent 
© men, you arm the Divine vengeance againſt * 

ſelt; and, for the temporal puniſhments which you 
© ;nflict, will become ſo obnoxious, as to luffer the 
„ puniſhment of everlaſting torments.“ 


The tyrant, enraged at their contumacy, gave the 
word of command ; and the guards immediately 
brought forth the eldeſt of the ſeven brethren, and 
having torn of his garment, and tied his hands 
behind him, cruelly ſcourged him; and continued 
their laſhes till they were tired, but could avail no- 
thing. They then put him on the wheel, where his 
body being extended, he underwent the ſevereſt tor- 
tures of the rack; thus reproaching his tormentor : 
e Monſter of cruelty ! enemy to the Divine Jultice | 
* you torment me in this manner not for homicide 
« gr impicty, but as an aſſertor and defender of thc 
* ſacred law.” The guards then exhorted him tv 
comply, eat of the king's meat, and thereby obtain 
a reſpite. But he anſwered, © Fhink not, baſe men, 
that your wheel can deitroy my reaſon. Break my 
my limbs in pieces, burn my fleth, diſtort my ar- 
*© teries; yet all the torments you can infli&t on me 
* ſhall ſerve but to convince you, that it is the pe- 
*© culiar glory of an Hebrew to be invariably firm 
* in ſuffering for the cauſe of virtue.” They then 
put fire under him, and expoſed his body, as much 
extended as poſſible, to the devouring flames, inſo- 
much that he exhibited a ſpectacle horrible beyond 
telcription, and thus continued till nothing was left 
of human form, but a ſkeleton of broken bones. 
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During the ſhocking ſcene, this brave youth, and 
worthy deſcendant of faithful Abraham, was not 
heard to utter a groan, but bore his torments with 
tuch invincible tortitude, as if he had been tranſla- 
ted to immutability in the midſt of the flames, ex- 
claiming, “ My brethren, follow my example: de- 
fert me not in this noble conflict, nor diſclaim 
the relation of generous conſtancy, by which we 
are allied in ſoul more nearly than in blood. En- 
gage, reſolutely engage, in the ſacred warfare; 
nor doubt but that the Almighty Creator of the 
* univerie will be propitious to our nation, and 
* avenge himſelf on the cruel tyrant.” With theſe 
words the brave youth expired. 


While the ſpectators ſtood fixed in aſtoniſhment 
and admiration, the guards advanced with the ſe- 
cond brother, and fixed his hands in manacles of 
iron: but, betore they put him to the rack, they de- 
manded it he would accept the conditions, Find- 
ing, by his reply, he had adopted the fame noble re- 
tolution with his brother, they tore off his fleſh with 
pincers, and flayed off the ſkin of his beard, tace, 
and head, He bore this torture with ſingular mag- 
nanimity, ſaying, “ How welcome is death in any 
„ form, when we ſuffer for our religion and laws! 
„ Art thou inſenſible, inhumen tyrant, that thou 
„ art rather thine own tormentor than mine, in 
„ finding thy tyrannic aims defeated by our con- 
zo itancy ? The comforts of conſcious virtue allevi- 

ate my pains, while the dreadful load of your im- 
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« piety ſhall fall on your own head, and the Di- 
vine vengeance make an example ot ſuch a mon- 
« {ter to the whole world. 


THE 
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HE ſecond brother having made this glorious 
5 © exit, the third was produced, and preſſed with 
arguments and entreatics to taſte and preſerve his 
lite. But he replied, with vehemence, ** Are you 
ignorant that I am the ſon of the ſame father and 
the lame mother with thoſe that went betore me? 
„Shall I then, in this laſt ſcene of lite, renounce 
the honour of that alliance? The ſame inſtitu- 
tions were taught us all, and 1 will abide b 
© them until death.” The freedom of this ſpeech 
enraged the exccutioners, who, to expreſs their ma- 
lice and reſentment, ſtretched his hands and feet on 
the engine, and broke them to pieces: but when 
they found this method did nor deprive him of lite, 
they drew off his ſkin at the ends ot his fingers, and 
flayed him trom the very crown of his head. Not 
content with mangling his body in this mercileſs 
manner, they dragged him to the wheel, where, 
being yet more diſtended, he ſaw his own fleſh torn 
from him, and ſtreams of blood guſhing from his 
body. When at the point of death, he exclaimed, 
© Mercilels tyrant ! we ſuffer thus tor the religion 
* and law of that God who 1s able to reward us : 
but remember, thou ſhalt ſuffer pains much more 
** inſupportable tor thy impiety and cruelty. 


Having died thus equally glorious with his pre- 
ceding brothers, the fourth was produced by the 
guards, and periuaded to bethink himſelf, and be 
wiſer than thoſe who had gone before him. His 
anſwer was, “ Your fire has not heat enough in it 
to make me detpond or renounce my opinion. I 
** folemnly twear by the happy exit of my brothers, 
** by the eternal deſtruction of the tyrant, and the 
- glorious hte of the pious, I will not renounce 
: their magnanimity. Invent and bring thy tor- 

ments, tyrant, and make the experiment whether 
Jain not a branch of the ſame ſtock, and ani- 
* mated with the lame ſoul, as thoſe whoſe blood 
thy impious hands have fpilt,” Antiochus, on 
hearing theſe words, was fo exceſſively enraged, that 
all the force of paſlion was viſible in his counte- 
nance. Ile gave immediate orders to cut out his 
tongue; whereupon he thus proceeded : “ You 
may deprive me of the inſtrument of utterance : 
but that God who ſeeth the heart, knows the in- 
Ward ſenlations of the ſilent. Here is the mem- 
ber; you cannot, by this act, deprive me of rea- 
*ſon. O that 1 oct lole my lite by inches, to 
** {upport the caule of religion. Though you take 
away the tongue which chaunts the praiſes of 
** God, remember that his high hand will very ſoon 
let its vengeance fall down upon your head.” 


CRAFT, 


Ne looner had this brother, exhauſted with pain, 
and miſerably mangled, finiſhed his courſe, 
than the fifth ſprang forward of his own accord, 
exclaiming, Prepare your torments: I am here 
„ ready to ſuffer the worſt you inflict. I come 
= voluntarily to die in the cauſe of virtue and, by 
7 cruel cataſtrophe, to procure an endleſs puniſh- 
„ ment on you for the barbarities you have com- 
yy mitted on the bodies of my brothers. Mortal 
enemy to virtue, 1 and mankind, what 

have I done, wherein have I tranſgreſſed, to de- 
* ſerve this mercileſs treatment? Do we not wor- 
* ſhip the univerſal parent of nature according to 
his own decrees ? Do we not act in conformity to 
the inſtitution of his moſt holy laws? Theſe are 
things that ought to meet with reward inſtead of 
„ puniſhment.” 


While theſe words were in his mouth, the tor- 
mentors bound and dragged him to the wheel, to 
which faſtening his knees with iron rings, they 
ſtretched him round the engine, and then broke 
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FLAVIUS 


his joints. Being miſerably tortured in this man— 
ner, he thus [poke in unſpeakable anguith : “ TPy- 
rant, thou doſt us the greateſt hunour againſt thy 
inclination; for the glorious torments you inflict 
vpon us, only ſerve to teſtify an extraordinary zeal 
tor our laws and religion.“ 


When he had borne teſtimony to the truth of Jus 
religion, after the example of his heroic brothers, 
the lixth youth was brought before Antiochus, and 
being demanded, by the tyrant, whether he would 
accept deliverance in the terms aforementioned, re- 
jolutely anſwered, It is true, indeed, | am younger 
* than'my brothers, but my mind 1s the lame with 
* theirs. We had all of us the lame parents, and 
* the ſame inſtructions, and it is but neceflary that 
* welhould all dic alike tor them; therefore if you 
are determined to put me to the torment on my 
* reiulal to eat, torment me.” Hercupon they 
faltened him to the wheel, and having broken his 
bones, put fire under him. Then the guards heated 
their {pears, and thruſt them into his back and hides, 
till his very entrails were burnt up. In the midit ot 
theſe torments he exclaimed, ** O glorious conflict, 
in which lo many brethren have engaged tor the 
lake of their 9 and all came off victo— 
rious; for a mind rightly informed of the truth, 

and armed with ſteady principles of virtue, muſt 
for ever be impregnable. I will accompany my 
brothers, and relying on my own probity as my 
dctence, now lubmit to death. But thou, tyrant, 
mult not think to avoid a puniſhment which your 
cruelcies delerve; tor a death, attended with the 
moit dreacliul oi torments, hangs over your head. 
Six of us have baffled thy rage and malice. As 
for your fire, it feels cold ro us; your tormenting 
engincs are jar from giving us pain; and all the 
violence you can ule is truiticis, and of no con— 
ſequence. For lo long as our law is o nobly a- 
jerted, we retain a realon that all the world and its 
* puniſhments cannot lubdue.” 
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IE ſixth brother being diſpatched at laſt, by 
being thrown into a boiling cauldron, the ſe- 
venth, and youngett, appeared, whom, when the 
tyrant ſaw fettered and prnioned, and though ſo im- 
placably outrageous againit the reſt ot his brethren, 
his heart began to relent. Calling upon him, there- 
tore, to approach the tribunal, he endeavoured to 
loothe him with thele words: 
* You fee what kind of deaths your brothers have 
* undergone; but their dilobedience and contu— 
„ macy have been the ſole means of all their tor- 
ments, and the cruclties they have ſuſtained. 
Let vou, it you obey not my commands, {hall 
© be expoled to the lame, nay, worle torments, and 
* to luſter an immature death: but it you comply 
with my delires, I will take you into the num- 
ber of my triends, you ſhall have a conſiderable 
* poſt in my kingdom; and be a governor in the 
* jtate.” Not content with theſe perſuaſions to the 
lon, he addreſſed hiniclt to the mother, with teem- 
ing compailion tor her lois, entreating her to pre- 
vail upon her child, in pity to her at lealt, to fave 
this mall remnant of the family, and not to bring 
on her the affliction of having all her offspring ſo 
iadly torn away at once. but his mother, addrefling 
him in the Hebrew tongue, exhorted him to ſuffer, 
as we {hall ſhew in the tequel. Upon this he ſud— 
denly exclaimed, “ Takeoff my tetters, for I have 
ilomething to communicate to the king, and all his 
tricnds.” The king and his nobles hearing the 
promiſe the young man made, teemed greatly re- 
joiced 1, and his chains were immediately knocked 
oft. Taking the advantage of this circumſtance, he 
thus EXCLALINCY : 
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Impious and curied tyrant, have you no fears 
or apprehenſions in your mind, after having re- 
** ceived at the hands ot the Almighty the kingdom 
and riches you enjoy, than to put to death his ter- 
vants, and torment his worſhippers 2 1 hete cru- 
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ject paſſions than in thoſe inſtances. 


* elties ſhall be returned with an eternal puniſh. 
ment from the hands of the Divine vengeance, [+ 
your conſcience touched with no {cruples, inhu. 
man monicer, thus to deprive of their tongues 
thoſe who ſhare alike the lame nature and pal. 
ſions with you, and who are born of the ſam- 
elements, and thus put innocent perſons to cruel 
torments, and take away their lives in the moſt 
unmercitul and barbarous manner ? They have 
undergone a glor!ous death, and ſhewn how much 
their picty and obſervance was for the mainte. 
nance of the true religion; whereas thou, impi- 
ous man, thall be expoſed to ills you little dream 
of, for taking away unjultly the lives of thot 
who were wor{hippers of 2 Supreme Being. 
For this reaſon [ will ſuſfer death, and, in my lait 
pangs, diſcover how much my defire was to fol. 
low the brave example of my brothers. ] beg 
and entreat the God of my farbern that he would 
be propiticus and merciful to our nation; but 
that he may chaſtiſe you while yau live; and atter 
death, that your puniſhment may be augmented.” 
Having finiſhed this. addrels, he threw himlelt into 
the boiling cauldron, and ſo gave up the gholt. 
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CEA FA; 
FROM tnele particulars we have enumerated, ir 
muſt be confeſſed that realon, guided and ſup- 
ported by religion, has power over the paſſions, when 
we ice leven brothers in perfect agreement, and upon 
the fame principle, deipiſing and vanquithing the 
molt exquiſite pains, and even death itſelf. Is it not 
manifeſt, that had theſe men been governed by their 
paſſions, they had ſubmitted to pollute themſelves 
with unlawtul meats, refuſed no condition to pro- 
cure eaſe and ſatety, and been totally fubdued ? But 
ſince they combated theſe paſſions by a judicious vis 
of reaton, we are bound to acknowledce, with abun- 
dant praiſe to the holy martyrs who fuffered, that, 
as they deſpiſed the moſt dreadtul torments, ſo rea- 
lon never more diſcovered its dominion over the ſup- 
For as the 
moles and torts upon the ſhore break all the force 
of the waves and weather, and render the harbour 
commodious and ſate to ride in, ſo did this ſeven- 
told tortification of reaton protect the harbour of 
piety from all the itorms and boitterous inundations 
of paſſion. 


How moving, how affecting a ſight was ſuch a 
company, encouraging and allilting each other in 
the exerciles of their piety, like the voices Which 
contribute, every one by his diſtinct part, to makeup 
a perfect melody? With ſuch an harmony of hearts 
did they exclaim: “ Let us die like brethren in the 
detence of our laws; let us 1mitate the brave ex. 
* ample of the three Aſſyrian youths, who defied 
the turnace of the king of Babylon, in fighting ter 
the cauſe of virtue; let us never deſpair, nor once 
* be cait down. When religion and a good con- 
* {ctence are at ſtake, let us abandon all ignoble 
tears, and act with becoming reſolution.” Abo- 
ther ſaid, Aſſume courage, my brother, and! lu. cc 
all with an infurmountable bravery of mind. 
Others ot them recognized ancient facts.“ Re: 
member whence you derive your origin, and what 
* tather Ilaac could 1ulter in the caute of piety- 
Then in general looking on each other with coun- 
tenances lerene, and highly pleated, they exclatimec, 
* Let us cheartully contecrate our bodies to Gl. 
Let us pay him back the lives he lent us for h. 
© {ervice, and devote theſe bodies to the deience && 
his mott holy law. Why ſhould we ſtand in fear ot 
one who only tees to kill the body? The on 
danger worthy of our dead is that of 1085 
abandoned to torments everlaſting, which can 
never be the fate of ſuch as keep and honour the 
truth. Lei us then arm ouriclves with an hol) 
fortitude, io {hall Abraham, lizac, and Jacob oc 
ceive us when we Jie, and all our pious anche 
congratulate and applaud our conſtancy.” 
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to this purport : “ Brethren, do not diſhonour us; 


THE 


* , l,, 
« nor clude the expectation ot your brethren wav. 


« have already ſuffered death.” 


Theſe muſt have been very engaging exhorta- 
tions; tor none can be inſenſibſe what charms, what 
powerful influence ſo near a relation Carries with it; 
what tender affections the All-wile Providence hath 
intuled into their hearts, who have det ved their be- 
ing from the ſame father and mother, been main— 
tamed at one common table, convei led perpetually 
together under the lame root, inſtructed by the lame 
teachers, and initiated in the lame religion. 
was the affection, ſuch the cndearments, and, of 
courſe, ſuch were the weight and efncacy the admo- 
nitions and mutual encouragements of thele feven 
brothers to one another; tor they were brought up 
in the lame faith, trained up in the exerciſe of the 
lame virtues, and the better men they were, the 
better they mult love each other. Natural aftec- 
tion is never ſo happily improved as by pertect 
agrecment in goodnels, and united zeal in the love 
14 ſervice of God. And as cach of theſe would 
love the re{t more tenderly in proportion as he him- 
telt was more religious, to would he neceflarily, in 
the lame proportion, and upon the lame account, be- 
come more worthy to be beloved by all the reſt. 
And yet we may obterve in this very cale, a mighty 
conquell of reaſon over paſſion, tor though the bre. 
thren had ail rhe tender concern that nature and 
blood, birth and education, acquaintance and per- 
tonal worth, could inſpire them with, yet thele mani- 
told endearments were ſo vanquiſhed and borne 
down when religion lay at ſtake, that, in a cauie to 
noble, the very tortures and deaths of their deareſt 
relations Cave a tenſible tatistaction to thoſe ot the 
number who yet turvived, and were the undaunted, 
nay, even pleated, ſpectators of them. 


CHAP. ATV. 

HE pious and virtuous youths not only ex- 

cited one another to ſuffer thele terrible con- 
flicts ſo as to make them ſurmount all the pains they 
might be put to, but allo were the caule that their 
brothers, during their torments, bore every thing 
with aitoniſhing reſignation. Oh! minds more abſo— 
lute than the molt ſovereign princes, and more tree 
than liberty itſelt! Not one of them was obſer ved to 
betray any fears, nor have any ſcruples on the ap— 
proach of death; but all, as with one accord, run- 
ing the race of mortality, embraced death amidit 
their torments. As the hands and teet obey the mo- 
tions of the mind, and to direct themſelves, even ſo 
did thele youths, from a monve of piety, content to 
die in its cauſe. As the number of days in which the 
world was created give us the idea of God, and 
ſhew the perfection ot his majeity and goodnets, fo 
do theſe moſt renowned martyrs, by running the 
whole circle ot pains and tortures, compoie one 
iinthed piece of conſtancy and courage, and teach 
us that perfection of fortitude which baniſhes the 
flavith tear of death. Bur alas! how tar ſhort of 
this pattern do we ttop! we, who cannot ſo much as 
hear or read without trembling and amazement, 
what they not only heard, not only ſaw, but felt 
and bore without the leaſt diſorder of mind. 


Nor ought we to wonder that. reaſon in man 
ſaould have this dominion over his paſſions, when 
the mind of a woman contemned more cruelties than 
tacle, and of a diſterent nature. For the mother of 
Lee teven youtlis had ſuch preſence of mind as to 
e a tpectator ot the tortures her children endured. 
Refect on the force of natural affection, how diffu- 
live to one's offspring: nay, this we obſerve in the 
brute creation, who have a tincture of the ſame kind 
or aticction and love for their young as mankind. 
But there is no neceſſity for producing examples of 

rute animals to confirm this love for their young, 
When the very bees, at tha time they are employed 
avout making their honey, revenge themſelves on 


GO the otfce of ſwords, and other military weapons, 
bon thoſe that would attack their little ones. 
No. 42. 
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MARTYRDOM or THE MACCABEES. 


CH A-F.: XV. 
UT ſo true a daughter of Abraham was the 
mother ot theſe gallant youths, that even com- 
patlion tor her own children could not break in upon 
her duty. Such was her noble zcal, that, when two 
things were offered to her choice, religion and the 
preſent fatety, and great preterment of ſeven tons, 
ſhe wiſely gave the preterence to the former, which 
leads to eternal hte and happinefs. By what lan- 
guage ſhall 1 deicribe thole tender paſſions of pa- 
rents, that union ot nature between them and their 
children, which, in a wondertul manner, draws 
upon their offspring the tame lines and features of 
body, and imprefles the tame ditpoſitions of foul ? 
How can I repreſent the concern they teel tor thete 
images and parts of themſelves, when in any man- 
ner ot diſtreis? How elpecially that of mothers, 
whole weaker minds, and natural excelsot fondneſs, 
render them ſtill more tentibly touched by what- 
ever aftects their children, than fathers are wont or 
expected to be? This mother was more under the 
iniluenceot fuch attection than mothers in common. 
Seven paintul births had made as many additions to 
this love; and every time her travail was repeated 
it was a treſh exercile of it, a freſh and ſtrong en- 
dearment towards all tor whom the had endured the 
lame pangs. 


But, notwithſtanding all this, the fear and love of 
God overcame her concern for the preſent latety and 
advantage of her children. Never did ſhe love them 
lo tenderly as hen their ſteady virtue, and conſtancy 
in the truth, charmed her aftections, and endeared 
them to her; tor they were juſt and wile, temperate 
and magnanmous, aftectionate to each other, and 
dutitul to their mother to that degree, that they even 
died in the caule of their law in obcdience to her. 
Though the had ſuch extraordinary reaſons to love 
her tons, yet not all the exquilite pains and cruelties 
they were expoled to could once divert the opinion 
and retolution ſhe had formed within her breaſt, for 
ſhe exhoried cach of them ſingly, and all of them 
together, not to decline any tufterings, or death, for 
the take of religion. Tt hough the was an eye-wit- 
nels to the torments inflicted on each of her tons, 
yer the caule of picty engroſſed her foul, and ſhe ſtill 
maintained the lincerity of her intentions. Her piety 

as to firm. that it remained unchangeable by the 
horrid, the thrilling ſpectacle of her children being 
expoled to inconceivable tortures. Extraordinary 
mother! that felt greater pangs of ſorrow now than 
ſhe ever experienced at bringing them into the 
world. Pericct pattern of picty! Thou didſt not 
utter a ſigh at ſeeing thine eldeſt expire. The ſe— 
cond giving up the ghoſt amidſt his torments could 
not draw a tear from thole eyes ; nor could the third 
in his laſt terrible moments, or any one of them in 
the midſt of their torments. 


The ſongs of Syrens, and the dying notes of ſwans 
with all their bewitching and enchanting melody, 
were not ſo perſuaſive to your cars as the laſt ac- 
cents of your ſons in their expiring moments. When 
nature and affection pleaded ſtrongly with thee, and 
the pains and unparalleled ſufferings of thy children 
added weight to their arguments, thou wouldeſt not 
accept a ſhort deliverance with guilt, but gaveſt 
them up to death in profpect of a more latting bliſs. 
Thou didit thus approve thyſelf a true daughter 
of „N an heireſs of all his faith and for- 
ditude. 


Mother of our nation! protectreſs of our laws! 
bulwark of picty ! more patient than man, and armed 
with more fortitude to undergo difficulties! the 
glory of thine own lex, and ſuperior to ours! For as 
the ark of Noah, which then contained all the 
iurviving world, rode triumphant upon the waters 
of the general flood, ſo thou, protectreſs of the law 
toſſed on every ſide with the deluge of the paſſions, 
and the torments of thy tons, as with the moſt vio. 
lent ſtorm, didit bravely bear up againſt the fierce- 
nels of a dreadful tempeſt. 


6 1 CHAP. 
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FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS 


CHAP. XVI. 


O return to the point at which I have been 

aiming; if a woman, aged, and the mother 
ot ſeven ſons, could not only ſuſtain the fight of 
thoſe children expiring in tortures, in conſideration 
of the cauſe for which they ſuffered and died, it is 
evident, beyond dilpute, that reaſon, ſupported by 
religion, hath a power ſuperior to our paſſions. It 
has been abundantly proved, that not only men 
have overcome vaſt dithculties, but that a woman 
deſpiſed the moſt exquiſite pains. The lions among 
whom Daniel was thrown were not ſo fierce, nor 
was the furnace of Miſhacl, though heated with the 
molt raging fires, ſo hot as thole violent paſſions 
which natural affection and pity had kindled in her 
breaſt, when ſhe ſaw leven ſons ſucceſſively expire 
in agonies inexpreſſible. Yet reaſon and religion 
quenched thele ſo furious and manitold affections. 


It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that had this woman 
the leaſt degree of puſillanimity in her compoſition, 
ſhe would have burſt out into lamentations ſimilar 
to the following. Miſerable woman that I am, 
* who having brought ſeven ſons into the world, 
* am now parent ot none! To what purpole, my 
* ſons, have I borne the many ſorrows I have ſut- 
* fered for you, and the many lolicitudes in bring- 
ing you up? Beloved children, whole faces I 
* ſhall no more behold, nor rejoice in their mar- 
* riage and poſterity, nor have the much deſired 
** blefling, in being eſteemed happy in any deſcend- 
* ants of the ſecond and third generation. I once 
was happy, happy above my neighbours, when 
*© ſurrounded with ſeven comely children; but 
* now I am deprived of them, and left deſolate ; 
* nor have I a ſon to pay me the laſt duty of inter- 
cc ment.“ 


The piety of this eminent woman diſdained ſuch 
complaints. She was ſo far from deſiring any of 
her children to live, that it would have been matter 
of grief to her had they not died as they did. She 
therefore beſought them to fulfil her joy, and en- 
couraged them in dying for the cauſe of religion. 
Noble matron ! the tyrant was ſubdued by thy per- 
ſeverance; and, both in thy words and actions, thou 
haſt approved thyſelf mighty; for when thou wert 
apprehended with thy tons, and ſaw Eleazar put to 
the torture; thou ſtoodſt immoveable, and thus ad- 
dreſſed them in the Hebrew language. 


* My ſons, you have a glorious conflict before 
* you, to which being called, that you may leave 
your nation a teſtimony of your faith and reli- 
„ gion, contend cheartully in defence of the laws 
of your country. It would derogate from your 
characters, to ſuffer an aged man to be expoſed 
to the pains of the rack, while you ſhrink, in the 
prime and vigour of vouth, under the ſame trials. 
„Remember what lite is, from whom you derived 
it, to whom you owe it, and that it is your indil- 
„ penſable duty to undergo every difficulty and 
danger in the courle of the religion of its grand 
author. For him did our father Abraham haſten 
to lacrifice his ſon, the future parent of our na- 
* tion. Nor did that ſon tremble, or once recede, 
©« when he ſaw a father's hand, armed with a wea- 
% pon of death, uplifted to give the fatal ſtroke. 
* For how was pious Daniel caſt a prey to hungry 
„lions, and the three children into the fiery fur- 
* nace. You, who are partakers of the ſame faith, 
„ ſhould not be diſheartened, if you are made par- 
„ takers of the ſame ſufferings; for it is moſt daſ- 
* tardly, in thoſe who have a true ſenſe of religion, 
* to betray a puſillanimity, when called upon to 
„ ſuſtain difficulties.” 


Thus did this matron exhort her ſeven ſons, whom 
ſhe enjoined rather to ſuffer death than violate the 
divine law, eſpecially when aſſuredly perſuaded that 
thoſe who die in the cauſe of God, ſhall live with 


| 


God, with Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, and all 


<> patriarchs, in manſions of immortal 
ts, 


CH AF. XVI. 


J is ſaid of this dauntleſs woman, that, after be 
ing ſcourged, and otherwiſe ſeverely tortured. b. 
order of Antiochus, ſhe finiſhed her puniſhment dy 
voluntarily throwing herlelt into the flames. 


Courageous matron ! thus defeating the tyrant'; 
rage, dilappointing his internal ſchemes, and exert. 
ing amoit noble faith, proof againſt all ſhocks that 
laboured to overturn it! Take comfort, therefore: 
thy patience is ſupported by a firm reliance on the 
divine goodnels, and a well grounded hope of future 
reward. The moon, encircled with her attendan: 
{tars, ſhines not ſo bright in the firmament of heaven 
as doſt thou, reflecting light upon, and receiving i; 
back again, from thy teven illuſtrious ſons, fixed in 
the celeſtial manſions, and honourable in the Divine 
preſence. Thy race deſcended from the ſtock of 
Abraham. Were we able to depict this act of piety 
in true and lively colours, our paſſion ſcarcely could 
ſuſtain the mere repreſentation. Were a monument 
to be erected as a memorial by the nation to which 
they are ſo great an honour, an inſcription to the 
import of the tollowing might become it. 


Here lies a venerable prieſt, an ancient mother, 
and ſeven gallant ſons, cut off by the rage of z 
tyrant, attempting, but in vain, to overthrow the 
Jewiſh conititutions. "Theſe brave champions 
ſtood in the gap, aſſerted the religion and rites of 
their country, committed themielves and their 
caule to God, and perievered in deſpite of tor- 
ments and death.” 


The encounter was truly divine: virtue was the 
judge of the combat, and diſpoſer of the prize; 
and patience was the proof and exercile of it. To 
this the victory was to be adjudged, and immortal 
bliſs was to be the reward of the conquerors. 


Eleazar was the firſt champion; the mother of the 
ſeven ſons made a glorious defence; the brothers 
ſtoutly fought ; the tyrant was their adverſary, and 
the world were the witneſſes. Religion obtained the 
victory, and yielded the crown to her champions. 
Who but mult admire theſe noble aſſertors of the 
divine law? Who but, on gazing on them, mult 
ſtand in amaze ? The tyrant himſeltf, and the whole 
court, were {truck with admiration at their tort: 
tude : but now they ſtand at the throne of heaven, 
and enjoy a life of immortality. Moſes writes, 


All his ſaints are in thy hand :” tor theſe men, *- 
being devoted to God, are celebrated with 1mmor-* 


tal renown. Nor was the benefit of their trials 
confined to their own perſons, but the blood ſhed 
upon this occaſion was accepted by divine juſtice 
as a propitiatory ſacrifice, and delivered Iſracl from 
the oppreſſion under which they groaned. 


Antiochus, conſidering the extraordinary virtue 
and reſolutions of theſe men, gave teſtimony d 
their magnanimity, and, by a public officer, Pie. 
pounded it as a pattern worthy the imitation oi: his 
own ſoldiers. He enliſted many of the Hebrews nt 
his ſervice, and, by their valour, having ſubdued i 
enemies, became an abſolute conqueror; learning, U 
experience, that religion inſpires men with the true" 
courage; and that none are capable of ſerving the! 
prince in wars, comparably to thoſe undaunted con, 
temners of life, who dare to encounter tortures a 
death for the ſake of God, and-a good conlcience: 


O ſons of Iſrael! race of faithful Abraham! Þ% 
obedience to this law; that reaſon, aſſiſted by ten. 
gion, has dominion over the paſſions, not ond © 
thoſe which are called internal, but allo exter- 
pains and troubles. 


CHAP, XVIII. 
9 1.544 did theſe heroes nobly fight and conquer: 


men 
nor did they overcome death and toit 
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ſtoring peace to their nation, and the obſervance ot 
that long neglected law, the contempt whereot pro- 
voked the Almighty to ſcourge the people with that 
wortt of calamitics, the tyrant Antiochus. But 
while he became an inſtrument of vengeance to 
others, he treaſured more againſt himſelt; tor, W hen 
he tound he could by no means torce the jews tO 
embrace foreign cuitoms and rites, and abdicate 
their own, he departed from Jerulalem, and under- 
took an expedition againſt the J'erſians; nor Was it 
lons betore the divine jultice overtook him, and cut 
tim off the face of the earth by i molt miterable 
dcath. x 


For duty to the memory of the pious mother, | 
add another exhortation ſhe gave to her ſeven brave 
and virtuous lons. 


„J was long a chalte virgin, nor did I wander 
« from my tarher's houſe. No ſcducęr of youth 
« corrupted me in the fields; nor did I tall a prey 
eto the {ubtle craftineſs of a betrayer. The prime 
« of my lite I paſt in the ſtricteſt conjugal fidelity 
«to my huſband. V hen you, my children, were 
grown up, your father died, happy in the eſteem 
ot all thatknew him. He had the ſatisfaction of 
being the parent of dutitul tons; nor did he fur- 
«vive the lots of one ot them. While he cont!- 
„ nucd with vou, he uſually infiructed you in the 
Knowledge of the law and the prophets, and ſet 
« hetore you the renowned examples ot patience 
„and {ullcring virtue: Abel murdered by his own 
brother Cain, aac deſigned tor a burnt offering, 
loleph impriſoned ior his chaitity,, and Phincas 
« Jealous for the divine law. He diſplayed the vir- 
« tucs of Ananias, Azarias, and Milhacl, and of Da- 
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* Such of our Readers as are defrous of being ac quainted 
with the Lives of the Martyrs, more particularly of t hoſe 
who have fcaled the Truths of the Chriftian Relrzion with 
their Blood, are referred to 


Tus Rev. DR. SOUTHWELL's 
NEW BOOK OF MART TRS; 


COMPLETE CHRISTIAN MARTYROLOGY. 


Containing an authentic and genuine 1thiftorical Account of 
the various Voericcutions againtt the Church of Chriit in all 
Parts of the World, by Pagans, Fapiſts, Turks, Jews, and 
Others; from the carlieſt Ages of the Church to the preſent 
Period. Including the Life, Suſterings, and Martyrdom of 
Our Bleſtied Lord and Saviour Jelus Chrilt, Ihe Martyrdoms 
of the Avoſlles, Evangeliſts, and other Promitive Chril- 
tims, The Ten great Yerſecutions under the Roman Em— 
The Perlecutions in Perhtia under Sapores; and 
the Perſecutions under the Arian Vandals. "The horrid 
Perſecutions under the Papacy; particularly the Martyr 
doms of the Waldenſes and Albigenſes in France, the Per- 
tocutiuns in Germany and Poland, the Crucities exerciſed 
in Bohemia and Lulatia, and the Martvrdoms in Italy. 


®* * 0 
0 rors. 
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MARTYRDOM or 


MACCABEES. 


niel caſt into theden of lions. He would frequently 
remind you of God's preſerving providence by ro- 
peating trom Itaiah, * When thou paſſeſt through 
the waters 1 will be with thee, and when through 
the rivers they ſhall not overflow thee. When thou 
walkeſt through the tire thou ſhalt not be burned, 
neither ſhall the flame kindle upon thee.* Ile 
taught your iniant, tongues that long of David, 
Many are the aftlictions of the righteous, but the 
Lord dehvereth him out ot them all;' and called 
upon you to obſerve that maxim of Solomon in 
his Proverbs, * That wildom is a tree of lite to 
all that lay hold upon her.“ Nor did he forget 
to teach that divine hymn ot Moles, * I kill and 
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ot the law, and the diligent obſervers ot it, 
It is your lite, and through this thing ye ſhall 
prolong your days.” 


O melancholy, or rather glorious day | when 
the mercilels Grecian tyrant kindled his impious 
hires, prepared his cauldrons, and, with internal fury, 
dragged and bound tothe engines of torture, andex- 
erciled, with the molt excruciating pains, the ſeven— 
told oftspring of this daughter ot Abraham! when 
he deprived them of their eyes, of their tongues, and 
put them to death with all the cruelties that malice 
could invent! Thele horrid barbarities were retali- 
ated on their perpetrators; while thoſe {ons of Abra- 
ham, with their victorious mother, are tranſlated to 
bliis unſpeakable, admitted to the triumphant ſo— 
ciety of their pious anceſtors, and enjoy with them 
a glorious immortality in the viſion of that bceatific 
zeing whom they had lo faithtully ſerved, and to 
whom be alcribcd all glory and praiſe, both now and 
tor evermore. Amen.“ 


— — — — — — — — 


The ſhocking Barbaritics praftiſed by the Inquiſitions of 
Spain, Portugal, &c, and the Popilh Perſecutions of the 
I'roteilants during the Matlacre of Paris. A full Ac- 
count of all the Englith Martyrdoms, particularly thoſe in 
the Times of King Henry VIII. and Oucen Mary, The 
Perſecutions in Holland, Flanders. Scotland. &c, The 
bloody Iriſh Maffucre., The Gun Powder Plot ; and the 
hora Conlpiracies in 1678, "The Martyrdoms of the 
Nittionanes in China; the Perſecutions in the Eaſt Indics; 
the Barbaritics excrciled in America; and the Crucltics 
prathiled on the Chriſtians of Abvſlinia and Georgia. 
Ihe late Perlecution in France againſt the Calas Family, and 
many others too numerous to be here inſerted. ; 

With a Sketch of the Martyrdoms of the Failliful and 
Firtuors in the firſt Ages of the World; the Perlecutions of 
thc M a« cabecs by the Greeks; of the Hebrews hy the Lgyp- 
tians; and of the Children of Iſracl by the Philiſtines., and 
other barbarous Nations, | : 

The Whole interſperſed with Accounts of ſeveral ſineular 
Judgments againſt Ferlecutors, a great Varicty of original 
Anecdotes, and many curious Lives and Memoirs. Forming, 
at once, a complete Hflory of Perfſecutions, and a Biography 
of Martyrs, Calculatcd to promote the Proteſlant Religion 
expel 2s GG and give a pious and Chriſtian Turn to 
the Mind, 


Eid of the MarTyRDOM of the MACCABELS, 


[ make alive:* and again, what he pronounces , 
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EMBASSY FROM THE JEWS or ALEXANDRIA 


HE 


EMPEROR CAIUS CALIGULA. 


PREFACE of te AUTHOR; 


OW long will men, though advanced in 
years, entertain notions, and exhibit a con- 
duct in lite, incompatible almoſt with the 
inexperienced youth? This can only be 

imputed to a reliance on fortune, and a deviation 
from the dictates of reaſon and nature; the former 
being ever fickle and wavering, the latter unchange- 
able and permanent. In this manner we invert the 
order of things, eſtimate uncertainties as certain- 
ties, and lo on the contrary, The beſt reaſon which 
can be aſſigned for ſuch error is, that weak and 
ſhort-{ighted men are incapable of forming a judg- 
ment of what is to come, led away by things pre- 
ſent, and influenced by a fallacious ſenſe, rather 
than the conviction of deliberate inveſtigation. The 
eye, indeed, is a fit inſtrument to receive ſuch ob- 
jects as are near and conſpicuous, but it is reaſon 
that penetrates future and inviſible things. This 
eye of the mind is clearer than that of the body, 
which is too frequently rendered dim by luxurious 
exceſſes, or by ignorance, as the reſult of indolence, 
and greater miſchief of the two. | 


Theſe our times, however, and the many remark- 
able events that have fallen out in them, are ſuffi- 
cient to perſuade us to a belief of a Divine Provi- 
dence, a providence that takes particular care of 
the virtuous, and thole eſpecially who devote them- 
ielves to the worſhip and ſervice of the Almighty. 
Theſearethe people called, in Chaldee, Iſrael, which 
ſignifies“ Seeing God;“ a bleſſing, in my opinion 
more eſtimable than the treaſure of ten thouſan 
worlds. For if the aſpect of ſeniors, if magiſtrates, 
if parents, if precepts can excite in us an awe and 
reverence, and correct our manners and demeanour, 
how much more muſt we ſuppole it contributes to- 
wards the perfection of virtue, to ſoar above vulgar 
minds, beyond all created beings, to the contem- 
plation of the great ſource of all things, even that 
Supreme Being, who is the chiefeſt good, and the 
chiefeſt happineſs ? 


3 


The human mind cannot comprehend, nor human 
language deſcribe his excellencies : they cannot 
| reach the perfections of the Deity, who is lupericr 
to every thing. If the whole creation were but one 
tongue, it would fall ſhort in declaring his attr- 
butes, and diſplaying his omnipotence 1n the crea- 
tion of the world, his ſovereignty in the diſpoſition 
of it, his wiſdom in the order and government ot 
it, and his juſtice, both towards good and bad, in 
the retribution of rewards and puniſhments. 


Vengeance itſelf muſt be ranked amongſt the 
Divine benefits; not only becauſe it is a part of the 
Divine law, and naturally re{ults from a principle 
of rectitude, in the 9 of the good from the 
bad, but as it frequently brings offenders to a due 
ſenſe of themſelves, and checks their progress 1! 
their enormities; for it is an obvious maxim, chat 


many. | 
L.A Þ 


The happy ſtate of the firſt ſeven months reign of 
the emperer Caius Caligula, after the death 9 
Tiberius. 


HE ͤcommencement of the reign of the en- 

L peror Caius Caligula affords an ample diſpla 
of the maxims advanced in the preface. Never dil 
there prevail ſuch profound peace and tranquilii 
throughout the whole empire. North, ſouth, cat 
and welt, concentered in perfect harmony; Gree 
and Barbarians, ſoldiers and burghers, living ic 
gether like brethren, in the mutual exchange 0! © 
neighbourly offices of friendſhip and commerce. ** 
was a degree of felicity almoſt incredible, 19! * 
young prince to aſcend the throne, notonly with tes 
univerlal acclamations of the people, but the ach- 
mulated poſſeſſion of whatever his heart could cc 
fire; ſuch as treaſure, both in money and Platt, 
wrought and unwrought, as well for. orname* © 
convenience; a mighty armament, military gee 
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the puniſhment of ſome is often the reformation oi 
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al, and a revenue flowing, as it were, from a per. 
1112] tource , tor he had the whole habitable carth 
„der contribution. is empire was bounded by 
to rivers, the Euphrates and the Rhine ; the latter 
ting Crermany, and other barbarous Wattiohs . 
[Orme Parthia, and the bene habitihg 

Sr 112012 and Scythia, no more civilized than theo 


110 nals. 


* 


won the ealt to the welt, as well upon the con- 
tient as in the iflands, prevatiied an untvertal com - 
cency and joy. The people of Rome periormed 4 
nctab jellivity, and all Italy, with the brovinccs, 
nein 1JLurope and Alia, partook of the diſlullve 
THI tor it compleat happinels Was enjoyed 
wider the reign of any emperor, it Was certainty 
under the prelent at this timc, When mankind did 
t tluct unte between hope and detpair, but had Lure 
lemon both ot their public and private rights, 
unh Were bicked with a plenary indguigence of pro- 
vittous tortune. Throughout the city and towns, 
nothind was to be ſcen but aitars, Vicus, Iacrt: 
liecs, Farlands, blithe and jocund atpects, mu. 
[iCal pert Ormances, croudes theatres, banquets, and 
every Hees of entertamteeent an Parting that 
could gratitv the ſenſes. I hete was no diitmetion 
between the rich and the poor, the loity and hum- 
ble, the creditor and debtor, the mailer and Have, 
but ail promilcuouſly mixed together. Such, in nne, 
was the telicity of the times ior plenty and plealure, 
and the univerial latistaction ot perions and tanu- 
lies, that what we had delcribed in the tabuious 
-ccount of poets, concerning the Saturman days 
old, now appeared to be verified. This was the 
lappy ſtate of things during the lirit ſeven nionths 
ot the reign of Caius. 
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AIUS, in the eighth month of his reign, and in 
the carcer of his prolperity, fell into a very 
cute diſtemper; tor having quitted the temperate, 
aut contequently healthtul, courteot hte, he led un- 
der 1 1berius, he addicted himſelf to every ſpecics 
vi luxury and difſipation, and purtued mordinatc 
t1{1Cations to a degree of beſtiality. He tollow- 
cl, na word, every corrupt and lentual practice, that 
ene tend to encrvate both the mind and body 
tas health and ftreneth were the attendants on 
nerance, lo were weaknets and diſcaſe the con- 
1:tants of debauchery and riot. 
it was now about the beginning of autumn, at 
ch icrene ſealon the returning ſhips, trom all 
CUANters are upon their voyage homeward bound, 
that is to lay ſuch as do not winter in foreign parts. 
By ts opportunity the news of the empcror's in— 
Cipolition was immediately dilperſed; ſo that a ſud- 
den lorrow and dejection ſuccetded the late univer- 
tal Content and joy; for all the cities, towns, and 
Gutes, were filled with mourning and ſadnelis, and a 
£100my atpect appeared in every place. The pro- 
nces were ſeized with an indiſpoſition worle than 
tnat ot tne emperor, which was contined to the 
bod alone, but the other reached the mind. They 
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were anxiouſly apprehenſive of loſing nut only the 


2 4 
peace they enjoyed, but their lives, liberties, and 
eltates, They ſeaſonably recollected all the calami- 
es that generally rote up in the empire when de- 
VCU Ot its prince, ſuch as wars, depredations, de- 
atations, baniſhments, plunder, impriſonments, 
cars, dangers, and even death itſelt. The only 
l azainit this train of calamities, they ima- 


ned, Wes placed in the preſervation of the em- 


pon hearing, therefore, that his diſtemper was 
ne hat abated, (tor nothing moves with tuch ve 
locity as tame, they ſeemed to enjoy an interval of 
«Ippinels, Which was ſoondiffuſed tothetarther fron- 
No. 42, 
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tiers of the empire. All the cities were pleated with 
the tidings; though they retained their anxiety, til! 
they received the we come news OT (Cvlar's perfect 
recovery. which gave them as much joy as it the 
cate had been ther own. The inhabitants, both on 
the continent and iflands, immediately returned 


to their mirth and teflivity. It never was Known, 
in the memory of man, that any nation or country 
demonſtrated tuch a general and public rejoicing, 


tor the recovery ot their prince, as was leen, upon 
this occalion, throughout the world, tor the latcty of 
Caius, when he was reſtored to his former health. 
t appeared like a momentary tranlition from lav age 
to lucial Nic, from deſerts to political counnnunt— 
ties, tom contulion to order; and all this was ow 
ing, as they thought, tothe government and proto 
tion of a generous and righitul prince. But man- 
kind in general do not PCNCTFULC into the merits ot 
Calles, and theretote arc pleated and rejoice without 
{ullicient ground. 
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Cains gives proof of a depraved diſpeſition in his treat- 
ment of young Tiberius. 


N a very ſhort time the truth of the laſt remark 
| evidenely appeared in the ini{tance oft Caius, who, 
alter having been celebrated tor the profuſion of 
his bountes and tavours all over Hurope and Aſia, 
as the molt 11Nlultrious benefactor toall glorious pur - 
poles, Public and private, degenerated 1toa monlter 
ot cruclty, and diicovercd that he had been carry- 
ing on a icenc of dilhmulation. 


Thelate empcror 'i 1ber1us had, by his fon Druſus, 
a grandton, called 1 1berius, and another by Germa- 
nicus, called Caius, who iucceeded him on the Im- 
perial throne. Le was recommended by Tiberius 
in preference to the lucceliion, provided he ſhould 
ſhew the ſenſe he had ot the obligation, in his re- 
lpecttul behaviour to his relative, whole father had 
been the elder fon. But it did not ſatisfy Cajus ro 
enjoy that by adoption, to which the other had a 
right by ſeniority; ſo that moll barbarouſly, and wn - 
vratctully, he cauſed his near kiniman, co-heir of 
the empire, and next lucceſlor to Tiberius, to be put 
to death, under a pretext that he was engaged in a 
plot againſt his lite, of which, from his tender age, 
there was not the lealt room tor ſuſpicion. Indecd 
it was the opinion of many, that, it the youth had 
attained tO a tew years more, the emperor would 
have nominated hin as his tucceflor z tor he had a 
very particular rcaſon for being jealous of Caius. 
ut he died before he put this deſign into execution; 
and Caius had recourte to artificc, in order to de- 
prive his collcague of his common right, imagin- 


ing by this means to avoid cenlure. The tcheme . 


Was thus executed: he firſt lent for Tiberius, and 
then calling a council of his friends, addreſſed them 
in words to this eflect : 


* 
* 


My intentions are to tender my love to this my 
relation, in making him my colleague in the em- 
pire. But youth, alas! without experience, ſtands 
in need of a governor itſelt, more than a commil- 
ion to govern others. If it were not for this dif- 
hculty, I ſhould be happy in eaſing myſelf of 
one part of the cares and troubles of my office 
over 10 many nations, by dividing the burthen, for 
tcar of inking myſelf under the weight. In the 
mean time let him depend upon me for protection 
and advice, not only as a governor to his pupil, 
but as a father to his fon; which, for the future, 
** {hail be our reſpective denominations,” 


This addreſs wrought ſo effectually upon the 
whole council, and the young prince himſelf, that 
the deſign ot the plot was in a great meaſure accom- 
Pliſned ; for, inſtead of confirming the adoption 
and poſſeſſing Tiberius of that to which he had a 
title, it made void that which was granted him al- 
ready ; fo that Caius was now left at liberty to treat 
his colleague in what manner he thought proper. 

4 For 
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For the Roman law gives parents an abſolute autho- 
rity over their children, and the ſupreme magiſtrate 
an uncontroulable power over the people. Caius 
therefore, in order to gain his point, had only to de- 
clare Jiberius an enemy, and proceed againſt him 
according to pleaſure. 'I his, without {crupleot con- 
ſcience, he did, either to his years or conlanguinity, 
or to his quality, as having been trained up by the 
emperor with a view of appointing him to the ſuc- 
ceſſion. 


It is reported that he commanded him to put an 
end to his ou lite, ſtrictly prohibiting many tribunes 
and centurions, who were preſent, to aſliſt in ſo de- 
teſtable an act, as if he made a point of conſcience of 
not ſpilling royal blood by a common hand. He was 
deſirous of appearing tenacious of the laws, and 
covering his hypocriſy with the maſk of ſanctity. 
The royal youth, upon this, who had never ſcen a 
murder committed, nor had been trained up to the 
exerciſe of martial arms, as the ſons of kings ge- 
nerally are in times of peace, offered his throat to 
thoſe who approached him; but every one declining 
the office, he took a poinard himſelt, and afked 
where he ſhould ſtrike, to put an end to a wretched 
life; and, after receiving information, became his 
own executioner. Thus died, at the inſtance of a 
cruel brother, the untortunate and innocent T1- 
berius. 


CHAP. IV. 


Caius ungratefully puts Macro to death, to whom he 
owed his life and fortune. 


HEN Caius had thus removed the firſt and 
rincipal caule of his jealouly, and there re- 
mained no competitor for the diſaffected party to 
ſet up againſt him, he prepared to make Macro the 
ſecond ſacrifice, in which he evinced a moſt cruel 
and ungrateful diſpoſition. Macro had rendered 
him many ſignal ſervices, not only after he had ob- 
tained the empire, (for it is the province of flatterers 
to fawn upon the great,) but allo previous to his 
advancement; for he was deemed the chief inſtru— 
ment that induced Tiberius to appoint him to the 
{ucceſſion. 


The late emperor, through years and experience, 
was well acquainted with mankind, and had ſaga- 
City to diſcern the ſprings and motives of human 
actions; nor was he leſs powerful than prudent. He 
was ſenſibly touched with frequent ſuſpicions of 
Caius, and had too much reaſon to think he was 
averſe to the whole family of Claudius; or if he 
had any tenderneſs for his relations, it was for thoſe 


only on the mother's ſide. He had therefore many 


apprehenſions for his grandlon, leſt, being left in his 
minority, his life ſhould prove but of ſhort date. 
Nor did he look upon Caius as competent to ſuſtain 
the weight of empire, being a man frothy and in- 
conſiſtent, without genius tor political rule, or a 
mind adapted to ſublime purſuits, 


Macro, however, exerted his utmoſt efforts to dil- 
poſſeſs the emperor of his prejudices, leſt their pre- 
valence ſhould exclude Caius from the ſucceſſion. 
He would frequently inſinuate to him what a defe- 
rence and veneration he had tor his perſon and dig- 
nity ; and that he retained ſo generous a friendſhi 
and reſpect tor his kinſman, that he would mo 
cordially yield the empire to himalone; adding, that 
his modeity and reſerve were untortunately taken 
tor want of ſenſe and reſolution. 


When he found that the ſpecioùs arguments he 
offered were ot none effect, he made no icruple of 
covenanting for him, and being his ſccurity, as he 
had ſufficiently proved his loyalty to the Cæſars, 
and particularly to Tiberius, to whom he had been 
of ſingular ſervice, in diſcovering and ſuppreſling 
the conſpiracy of Sejanus. In thort, he extollec 
Caius to the ſkies, if defending him againſt cauſes 
of tutpicion, and uncertain and dubious charges, 
may be deemed a commendation. Not to multi- 
ply words, he could not have done more tor his 
nearcit relative than he did tor Caius. Many pre- 


tend to ſay that this extraordinary reſpect was found 
ed on the ſeveral good offices which Caius rendered 
Macro, as he was at that time highly in Credit 
with the emperor. Others alledge that the wit of 
Macro, trom a certain attachment to Caius, wa; 
conſtantly importuning her huſband to elpoule his 
cauſe; and it is well known that female ſolicitation 
is very powerful, and rarely fails of ſucceſs, 


Macro, who had no ſuſpicion of diſhonour, im. 
puted thele blandiſhments of his wit=e to conjuga! at. 
fection, and was thereby ſo tar impoſed on, that he 
took his moſt deadly enemies for his ſincereſt friends. 
In conlequence of this, as he was conſcious to hin. 
ſelf that he had been the means of preterving Calus 
at ſeveral times, he took his uſual liberty of conn. 
ſelling him openly, without harbouring the leatt ful. 

jcion; for his delign was, Iikeagreatmalter, tomake 

is work perfect and laſting, that it might not periſh 
through his own negligence, or be deſtroyed by 
others. For inſtance, it at any time he law him 
ſleeping at an entertainment, he would take the tree. 
dom to awaken him, lecretiy hinting, that it was 
neither decent or late, ſince it expoſed him to dan- 
ger. So likewiſe when at any time he tondly gazed 
at dancers, or betrayed a childiſh ſmile at the ribal- 
dry of buſfoons, or vocally accompanied muſical 
inſtruments, he would ſtrive to check him, by ad- 
monitory ſuggeſtions to the following purport : 

It is not for you, Sire, to ſee, hear, and gratity 
your ſenſes, like other men; but you are now to ad- 
* yance yourſelt᷑ as much above the reſt of the world 
* 1n the dignity of your mind, as in the elevation 
* of your perſon. For what can be more incon- 
* gruous than for the malter of the world to en- 


© tertain himſelf with the amulements of ſipging 


amet ++ pe = 1, 
* dancing, inſipid jeſting, and other trifles of that 
„kind? Whereas it is his part, in all caſes, times, 
* and places, to uphold the majeſty of an imperial 
* prince, as a ſhepherd ſet over the whole tlock, 
and aggrandize his character daily. 


* When you are at the circus, the theatre, or any 
other public ſpectacle, you are not ſo much to at- 
* tend the thing in itſelt, as the pains taken to fotm 
* the entertainment, and to reaſon the matter thus: 
if people take ſuch care and pains to pleaſe ipec- 
{© tators, without any benefit to mankind, purely 
* for popular applaule, and at laſt reckon it as am- 
* hle reward to carry the caule with credit, what 
„ ſhall we expect from the profeſſion of a much 
* more excellent art? That is, the art of govern- 
ment, which provides tor tillage, planting, na— 
„ yigation, and the ſecurity of commerce, in the 
<* eſtabliſhment of a reciprocal exchange of com- 
© modities all over the provinces for the ſupply one 
c of another. Some perſons and places have, indeec, 
been tainted with a venomous envy for this ſalu- 
s tary proviſion and agreement; but the malignity 
ce never went ſo far, however, as to poiſon the whole 
«world, nor the greater part of it; here and there 
* a man, or a family, or, perhaps, a city or two, 
might be concerned, but tor whole countries, Or 
nations, there has been nothing of it; eſpecially 
e ſince your illuſtrious family has had the adminit- 
tration of the government. The monſters that 
formerly had the confidence to domineer in the 
% very hearts of the towns, are now glad to ſhift 
„for themſelves, like wild beaſts, into caves, anc 
hiding places, and have left vs, in exchange, 3 
« beneficial intercourſe of correſpondence with all 
quarters of the earth; which is all ſubjected en- 
e tirely to your good pleaſure and conduct. This 
empire, in fine, looks like amighty ſhip, and your- 
e ſelt, by Providence, ſet at the helm, where you arc 
<« left anſwerable for the ſatetv of rhe veſſel, as yo! 
tender the good of mankind. Wherefore be jure 
eto have care of it, and make it the buſinels and 
„ pleaſure of your lite to promote the happ:ne!s 0! 
your people. Private perſons may do many S 
offices among themſelves, ſome one way, ant 
„ ſome another, both public and private; but 1 
is from the bounty and wiſdom of the prince 
alone, that the people can ever pretend to benree 
and caly. He muit have an open hand, and Ne 
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« expanded ſoul, and no bar to his liberality, but 

& what ſhall be found necellary tor a relerve, to an- 
„ 

« jwer all the ends and chances ot government. 


THE 


Thus did this unfortunate counſellor endeavour 
to work upon the mind of Catus ; but all in vain; 
tor his admonitions were not only icorntully re- 
jected, but he was trequently reproached with taunts 
to the following effect: 


Here comes my preceptor; but, I thank my 
« {tars for it, TI am out of my wardſhip. He lets up 
« for my matter; but I am pait my childhood; fo 
« ſikewiſe am a monitor that underitands the world 
„better than himſelf. The pedant takes upon 
« him to inſtruct an emperor how to behave him- | 
« (lf towards his ſubjects, and an emperor who un- 
« (jerftands all the arts of court politics much bet- | 
«tor than he can pretend to. This man has the | 
« vanity to act the part of my maſter; but I would 
& willingly know where he learnt that ſkill himſelt 
« thirlT want? Alas! I have been trained up, from 
«© my cradle, to the myſteries of ſtate under a variety 
« of tutors; as fathers, brothers, uncles, coulins, 
« orand-tathers, and great grand-fathers, beſides a 
% continued ſucceſſion of ſo many great princes in 
n richt line, both by father and mother; to ſay 
nothing of the ſeeds of royal virtues, that ſhew 
« themſelves commonly in the forming of a gover— 
nor. For as children often relemble their pa— 
* rents, not in face and manners only, but in their 
© very motions, humours, habits, and geſtures, 0 
« does nature infuſe royal abilities into the very 
« veins of a governor. And ſhall an idiot take 
* upon him now to inſtruct me in the myſteries of 
a dart that I brought into the world with me? 
* Yet an obſcure, mean wretch tutors me upon a 
* ſubje&t of which he knows nothing himlelt.” 


In this manner did Caius alienate himſelf from 
Macro, deviſing falſhoods to lay to his charge, and 
cloaking them over with the ſemblanceot the truth. 
\Wlitle he was deliberating on this matter, he availed 
himicl of certain expreſſions that Macro had ut- 
tered as the ground of an accuſation. They were 


thele. 


* Caius is a man of my preferring, and more 
* gohliged to me for what he is, than to his very ta- 
* [It was my intereſt that not only once, but 
* thrice, reſcucd him frem the rage of Tiberius, 
* when he would have put him to death. After 
* the death of Tiberius, when the pretorian bands 
* were under my command, I gave up my guards 
into his hands, with this admonitory precaution, 
* that the empire could never be ſafe and entire, 
but in the hands of a ſingle perſon. 


* IFY 
TO! 


his was not only true beyond contradiction, but 
believed by many who heard it, as they were not ac- 
quainted with the mutable and inconſtant temper of 
Caius, and of that diſſimulation and hypocrily of 
which he was malter. However, not many days 
after this, the unfortunate Macro and his wife were 
removed out of the way, to gratify the ambition and 
barbarity of Caius. Sad recompence for loyalty and 
eſteciton in the extreme! Ir is beyond diſpute that 
Macro, who, with ſedulous endeavours, ſtrove firit 
t9 terve Caius, and then cauied the empire to be 
velccd in him alone, received this reward for his 
uns. It was reported that the unhappy man and 

'5 wite were forced to lay violent hands on them- 
elves, notwithſtanding the former attachment of 
elar to the latter; but the ſallies of unlawtul pal- 
1075 are irregular and unaccountable. 
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Ley Caius tocvards Syllanus, his father-in-law, 
and ſeveral others. 


Mr HRM: : 10 n; 
AJ HEN this treacherous prince had rid himſelf 


„ot the danger of a competitor, and taken off 


Acro and all his domeſtics, he turned his mind to 
I 


EMPEROK: AEIOU LA. 


a third exploit, in the conduct of which he had re- 
courle to deeper ſtratagem than that of the two 
former. He had a father-in-law, named Marcus 
Syllanus, a perton brave in arms, and of illuſtrious 
deſcent, who, though his daughter was ſnatched 
away by an untunely death, paid Caius the fame 
reſpect as before, not doubting of a reciprocal re- 
turn; but he cheriſhed hopes that proved vain and 
tallacious in the end. 


Syllanus, being a man frank and open in his tem- 
per, would frequently introduce the topics of mo- 
rals and. politics, as the offices and functions of a 
prince, and the meatures of government and good 
order. He otten admoniſhed him upon thele points, 
with a freedom becoming his quality and itation : 
beſides, the death of his daughter being freſh in his 
memory, the ſenſe of the affinity he thought could 
not be lo ſoon forgotten. But the emperor 1nter- 
preted this friendly counſel as reproach, and looked 
upon it as a diſhonour done him, tor any man to 
arrogate a degree of prudence, temperance, torti- 
tude, or juſtice, ſuperior to himſelf; 1o that he 
conceived an averſion to Syllanus, as he had done 
to other in{tructors, and conſidered him as his pro- 
feſſed enemy. He ſuppoſed him a main obltacle to 
the purſuit of his inordinate deſires; and therefore, 
in a fit of outrage, bid a final adieu to the memory 
of his deceaſed wife, and followed the barbarity with 
a treacherous practice upon the lite of her tather, 
tho* one of the molt reſpectable of his time. The 
tame of this murder, and others little leſs con— 
ſiderable that followed upon it, ſtruck the whole 
world with horror and indignation; but tear re- 
trained open reprobation, while every one main- 
tained their own private opinion. 


The common people, however, whoſe minds are 
given to change both in point of words and actions, 
could ſcarcely be brought to believe it poſſible, that 
a prince, who was ſo humane, candid, and generous, 
one day, could prove lo mercilels, falſe, and bloody, 
the next, and therefore took upon them the juſtifica- 
tion of his conduct, and urged, in his defence, the 
equity of the caule. They ſtated, that, as to Ti- 


berius his co-heir, the law of nature would not ad- 


mit of a partner in ſovereignty; that it was only an 
act of prevention to take away the life of a man 
who would have ſlain him, had it been in his power; 


that it could not have been 1o juſtly termed homi- . 


cide, as a favour of Divine Providence, in remov- 
ing Tiberius for the common good of mankind, to 
prevent them from being divided into parties, and 
to eſcape as well foreign as civil wars, that might 
follow thereupon; for nothing is more defirablethan 
tranquillity and peace; that peace was the reſult of 
good government, that 1s, a government where no 
competitions are encouraged by any diviſions of the 
Prince, 


Their opinion reſpecting Macro was, that he had 
become immoderately ambitious, having baniſhed 
trom his mind the Delphic oracle, which cnjoins 
every one to know himſelf, and would have been the 
lource of his happinels, had he not defeated it by his 
inattentions and non-compliance; that it was un- 
becoming a man to arrogate the part of the prince, 
or ſtrive to reduce the emperor Caius to a level with 
himſelf ; and that it was the ſovereign's province to 
command, the ſubjects to obey. In this manner 
did ſome illiterate people deſcant upon wholeſome 
counſels and admonitions, either owing to their 
reſentment, or want of knowledge to diſtinguiſh 
things, and trace effects from their true cauſe, 


Syllanus, in the mean time, was not free from the 
cenſure of the envious, who inſinuated, that it was 
abſurd in him to ſuppole or pretend, that a father- 
in-law was veſted with as much authority over his 
ſon as a real father; that private citizens, on their 
ſons being advanced to dignified ſtations, made no 
ſcruple of giving them the precedence ; that Sylla. 
nus diſcovered groſs ſimplicity and ignorance in in- 
termeddling with affairs that by no means concerned 
him, not having ſenſe ro know that his affinity to 
the emperor expired with his daughter; for though 

marriage 
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marriage connects families for a time, the alliance 
is diſſolved by death. 

IT heſe obſervations were handed about to ſave the 
emperor's credit as much as poſlible; tor the public 
having a fixed opinion of his humanity and probicy, 
could not be induced to believe that a total reveric 
of character could ſo ſuddenly be produced. 


EH 


The excefive ambition of Caius in arrogatins Divine 
honours. 


AVING thus gained his point, in the diſputes 

. abovementioned, againit three principal parties, 
and obtained victories over citizens of equeitrian 
and ſenatorial dignity, and another over one of his 
own family, Caius tuppolcd that the molt power- 
ful being removed out of the way, he ſhould be- 
come formidable to all around him. Such, imcdeed, 
was his ambition and arrogance, that he could no 
longer contain himſelf within any bounds, or even 
the limits of human nature, but aſpired to Divine 
honours, and was tor tranſlating; the emperor into a 
demi-god. The ground of his whimhical pretence 
was, © that, as the malter of other flocks, ſuch as 
{hepherds, herdimen, and the like, are of a more ex- 
cellent nature than the bealts, ſo the ſupreme go- 
vernor of men in lociety ought to be etteemed tar 
more elevated than the ſcale of human nature, and 
admitted to rank with the gods.” 


On his firſt embracing this opinion, like a man in- 
fatuated, he graſped at a romantic tale inſtead of a 
true one. At length, having, ventured to publiſh 
his contecration, he proceeds tarther, and aſcended 
by certain gradations. Ar firit he emulated the 
demi-gods, as Bacchus, Hercules, Caſtor, Tropho- 
nius, Amphiarus, Amphilocus, and the like. Upon 
this he was continually changing character and 
drels, like the mimic in the dramatic ſcene. At one 
time he would perlonate Hercules, with his club 
and lion's ſkin; at another he would aſſume a mar- 
tial bonnet, and repreſent Caltor. Sometimes he 
would appear in a fawn's ſkin, and a thyrſus wrapt 
in ivy, in imitation of Bacchus. But he relerved to 
himlelf this peculiar privilege, that, whereas his 
fellow demi- gods were content with the honours and 
ceremonies reſpectively appropriated to them ſeve- 
rally conlidered,” Caius engroſſed them all to him- 
ſelf, in order that he might loar above thoſe whom 
he envicd. 


But what excited the admiration of his followers 
was his extraordinary adroitneſs in metamorphoſis; 
not that he had three bodies, like Geryon, but his 
transforming one body into ſo many ſhapes, like 
Proteus, whom Homer introduced as turning him- 
ſelt into a variety of appearances, ſuch as elements, 
animals, and rivers. 


— — 


But wherefore, O Caius, do you aſſume the 
figures and trophics of thoſe images, without imi- 


he deviſed an expedient to compound the difficulty 
which was by dividing the immortality and mortalir. 
of the two brothers cqually berwixt them, and fixing 
two different natures upon the lame balis of equi: 
and realon. And this is the very tountain and ſpring 
ot all juſtice. * 


Thele worthies having diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their good oflices, as the friends of mankin. 
were upon that ſcore held in proiound admiration. 
and deemed worthy of divine honours. But with re. 
Ipect to Caius, it may be aſked, what great or god 
act he ever performed to entitle him to the honour: 
ot a demi-god? To begin with Caſtor. Inſtead of 
emulating the heroic bravery of lo generous a friend 
and brother, he put to death his brother and co-heir - 
in the flower of his age, and condemned his ſiſter to 
baniſhment to ſecure his ulurpation. What has he 
done atter the example of Bacchus? Has he pro. 
duced any invention beneficial to the community ? 
J}1as he diffuſed with Bacchus joy and gladnels ? 
Lo Europe and Aſia partake ot his munificence ? 
inventions he has, indeed, diſcovered, but luch as, 
like an epidemical peititence, turn joy into mourn- 
ing, and render mankind weary of their lives. He 
ranſacked the eaſt and welt, and all the other re— 
gions extending north and ſouth, for their choiceit 
commodities, to ſatisfy his unbounded avarice, which 
he returned by taxes and impoſts, to make the bur- 
den of the oppreſſion intolcrable. Sov much tor the 
imitation of Bacchus. 


In like manner did he exhibit a noble portrait of 
Hercules, by the valiant and indefatigable atchieve- 
ments of his arm, by his wholeſome laws, upright 
determinations, by a plentiful increale of the fruits 
of the earth, wherewith he blefled the iſlands and 
the continent? Might we not rather exclaim, ind. 
lent, puſillanimous mortal! who expelled peace and 
tranquillity trom his cities, and rendered the inha- 
bitants mutinous and leditious | 


Was Caius deſirous of being ſtiled a god for the 
abominations and deftructions which he brought 
upon his lubjects in general, and that they might! 
be perpetual 2 I mult differ in opinion, perſuaded 
that it he had been admitted to rank with the gods, 
his ſiniſter and perverle views would have ſoon de- 
jected him to a level with mortality. If divinity 1s 
the conſequence of excelling in virtue, it follows 
that mortality reſults from being notorious in vice: 
he could not therefore pretend to the friendſhip that 
ſubſiſted between the ſons of Jove, who was both 
an homicide and fratricide. Nor could he partake 
of the excellent nature either of Hercules or Eac- 
chus, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their good 
offices; whereas he acted in contradiction to every 
principle ot honour and virtue, 


C13 AF -vVIÞ 


The vanity and arrogance of Cains increaſe, ſonic! 
that he aſpires to a more exalted rank amongſt de 
goas of antiquity. 


tating the virtues that are reſpectively alcribed to 
them? The labours and hazards of I lercules were 
all employed tor the good of mankind, in deliver- 
ing the world, both at fea and land, trom the mon- 
[ters that inteſted it. Bacchus cultivated the vine, 
and extracted a cordial drink, in the juice of the 
grape, that chears both the body and mind. It ſub- 
dues our cares, and ſoothes our misfortunes. Wine 
recreates the healih, and makes us more active and 
valiant. It is ot ſingular advantage to private per- 
lons, families, and cities; and a chearful cup is but a 
tranſition from labour to reſt. The Greeks and bar- 
barians introduced it to crown their feſtivals, which 
without it would have been languid, dull, and ſpi- 
ritlets. 


8 at length was actuated by ſuch a degre- 
C 2 of infatuation, that, not content with entern 
into a competition with demi-gods, he proceeded 0 
rival thoſe of an higher claſs, as Apollo, Mars, and 
Mercury. He imitated the latter, by aſſuming 3" 
elegant mantle, a caduceus in his Land, and bindins 
winged buſkins on his feet. Having laid alice 
thele ornaments, he perſonated Apollo, encirchng 
his temples with a radiant crown, holding a bow an 
quiver in his left hand, and the graces in his right: 
intimating that we ſhould be forward in doing go 
Offices. 


Next to this he inſtituted dances for the ſingin> 
of P:zans to him who juit before was repreſent i 


Of the twins of Jupiter, Caſtor and Pollux, it is 
reported that the one gave immortality to the other. 
For as the one was born ſubject ro mortality, and 
the other immortal, he whoſe condition was the hap- 
pier, chole rather to diſpenſe with his privilege than 
not diicover his love to his brother. Accordingly 


Bacchus: for whenever he aſſumed the habit o this 
god, they called him Evius, Libes, and Lyc%: 
Several times he appeared with a breaſt-plate, an 
helmet, a ſhield, and advanced in a pompous mw 
ner, with a fabre drawn, in imitation of Mars. Of 
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To THE EMPEROR CAIUS 


called Salii, ready to execute any cruelty he en- 
joined them, and gratify his ſavage diſpoſition, that 
delighted in blood. By theſe horrid ſpectacles he 
{truck terror into the people, who were ſurprized 
that he ſhould aſſume the honours of thoſe whole 
virtues he deſpiſed, and content himſelt only with 
theit enſigns; though thele outward habiliments are 
annexed to the images as intimations of the bounty 
and goodnels of the gods to thole that truly love and 
tear them. For example, to what purpole is Mer- 
cury repreſented with winged buſkins? becaule, be- 
ing the meſſengeror ambatladorot the gods, (whence 
he has a Greek appellation that denotes the ſame,) 
he is prodigiouſly ſwift, and borne along with ex- 
panded wings, and ſurprizin rapidity. He 1s allo 
depicted with a caduceus, which 1s the badge of a 
conciliator or peace-maker : for it is the herald that 
determines war, either by ſtriking peace, or making 
treaties : if theſe means were not admitted, there 
would be no end put to the hoſtilities of jarring 
princes, and injuries and inſults would be continued 
to be committed without controul. 


What could be the deſign of Caius in putting on 
the winged buſkins ? Was it to publiſh the depra- 
vity of his principles and conduct throughout all 
the provinces of the 4 A ſcandal that, on the 
contrary, ſhould have been buried in ſilence. Nor 
was there a neceſſity tor this rapid courſe; becaule, 
had he not remained upon one l[pot, he would have 
wured miſchiefs upon mankind, as it were, in a de- 
— Why aſſume the caduceus, that emblem ot 


peace, when he was conſtantly railing feuds and 


animoſities, and filled every city, Grecian and bar- 
barian, with inteſtine ſedition, and civil diſcord? 
Away then with every claim to the character of 
Mercury. Let us now conſider in what inſtance he 
relembles Apollo. 


He wears, it is true, a radiant crown, the rays of 
which, repreſenting thoſe of the ſun, are beauti- 
fully imitated by the artiſt, as if either the ſun, or 
a general light, pleaſed him much better than the 
night, and the thickeſt darknels, to perpetrate his 
horrid deſigns in. Honeſt and virtuous actions 
ſtand in need of the noon-day to render them con- 
ſpicuous, but bale and ſiniſter e that will 
not ſtand the teſt, require the thickeſt darknels to 
cover them. Let them, theretore, be condemned 
to the regions of Tartarus, and never lee the light. 
The entigns he might tranſpoſe with the greateſt 
propriety, putting the bow and quiver into his 
right hand, that he may ſtrike with ſure aim at 
men, women, children, cities, and tamihes, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, and the Graces into his left, unleſs 
he had rather ſcatter them entirely; tor it is plainly 
evident he does but abuſe them, in coveting the 
poſſeſſions of other people, and, after having {trip- 
ped the owners, putting them to death; bringing 
this calamity upon them becaule they were rich. 
As to Apollo's medicinal quality, he manifeſtly in- 
verts it; for that god was the inventor of ſalutary 
remedies, and ſo well diſpoſed, that he was always 
ready to heal thoſe diſorders of which others had 
been the cauſe. 


Caius, on the contrary, brought diſeaſes on thoſe 
that were well, mutilations on thoſe that were ſound; 
and inflicted death, with his own hand, on the living, 
before nature had determined their time. He made 
diligent ſearch after ſeveral ſorts of poiſons, where- 
by, had not the divine juſtice prevented him, all the 
beit and moſt virtuous men in every city, under his 
dominion, had certainly been deſtroyed. This dam- 
nable preparation was deſigned for the noble and 
wealthier fort, chiefly the Italians, and thoſe with- 
in the metropolis; as there was more gold and ſilver 

oarded up within that compaſs of ground, than in 
the whole world beſide. Therefore he made his 
own country the point to aim at, and ſhewed him- 


lelt the ſcourge, the plague, and the deſtruction of 
his tubjects. 


Apollo was likewiſe as famous for his prophetic 
mind as his medicinal knowledge, but all his en- 
gesments were applied to the benefit of mankind. 
By his oracles he directed the doubtful, who were 
in 9 of taking good for evil, and kept them 

0, 42, 


jets inſupportable. 
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from wavering, or deviating into the paths of error. 
Nay, his foreknowiedge of tuture events was 10 Cer- 
tain, that men placed an implicit reliance on the re- 
{uit ot their conſultations. 


If we oppole to thele the frivolous oracles ot 
Caius, which prognotticated intamy, conhications, 
exile, and death, to all men of rank and merit, what 
affinity will they appear to bear to thole of the true 
Apollo? Away then with theie falſe Pazans made to 
imitate thoſe that are genuine; tor it the adultera- 
tion of coin be deemed criminal, it is much more 


lo to proſtitute divine honours. 


But nothing could be more ludicrousor contemp- 
tible, than for a body and mind, ſo enervate and et- 
feminate, torival the ſtrength and fortitudeof Mars, 
and endeavour to impoſe on the ſpectators by vari- 
ous and ſingularappearances, as the mimic does upon 
the ſtage. We are no ſtrangers to the courage of 
Mars. I {peak not ot the fabulous deity, but of that 
by which we underitand natural fortitude, exerted 
in behalf of the innocent and oppreſſed, as is evinced 
from the original Greek word, which ſignifies 7 
help. Mars has two names: one of them imports a 
lover ot peace, lo far as it conduces to the good of 
the public; and the other a friend to war, that is 
{ure to be attended with bloodſhed and contulion. 


C33 AF. . 
Tyranny of Caius towards the Jetes for refuſing to pay 
him divine honours. 


T has been rendered ſufficiently apparent that 
Caius had no pretence to rank amongſt the gods, 
either ſuperior or inferior, as there was no kind of 
affinity betwixt them, either in nature or eſſence, in 
inclination or manners. Our delires are often di- 
rected by a blind tatality, eſpecially when ambition, 
and an unbounded liberty, are annexed to them; and 
this was formerly the ruin of our nation. The Jews 
were the only people that raiſed lulpicions in the 
mind of Caius, as molt reſolute in obſtructing his 
delign, becaule they had been taught, from their 
infancy, by their parents and preceptors, and chiefly 
by their divine laws, that there was but one God, 
the Father and Creator of the Univerſe. The reſt 
of the world, though under terrible appreheniions 
for the conlequence ot his proceedings, were obliged 
to join the general voice, in extolling that ambitious 
mortal to the very ſkies. 


Some introduced the manners and cuſtoms of the 
barbarians into Italy, by which the Roman worſhip 
and rites were . corrupted. The nation of the 
Jews, in fact, was the only one that lay under ſuſpi- 
cion of oppoling the deity of this fantaſtical empe- 
ror. They were known to have reſigned themſelves 
voluntarily to death, as if it were but entering 
upon a ſtate of immortality, rather than ſuffer an 
infringement upon the leaſt article of the rites of 
their country. Becauſe, as we oblerve in buildings, 
it one part be wanting, though the reſt may ſeem 
to ſtand firm, yet time will moulder it by degrees, 
till it talls to pieces. 


The point in queſtion was no trifle, but of the 
higheſt importance: for a man, born mortal, to en- 
deavour to metamorphole himſelf into the form of 
an immortal God, is an impiety than which nothing 
can be more execrable. It opens an inlet to the 
moſt enormous crimes, as infidelity and ingratitude 
to the univerſal benefactor, who amply diſtributes 
his bounties to the whole race of mankind. This 
was the cauſe that involved our nation in lo deſtruc- 
tive a war; for what greater mistortune can befal 
a ſervant, than to be ſubject to a maſter who is his 
avowed and profeſſed enemy? Subjects are the ſer- 
vants of emperors; and a mild and lawful govern- 
ment is the happineſs of mankind. But the govern- 
ment of Caius rendered the condition of his ſub- 
He was a prince without hu- 
manity, who knew no other law than his own will 
and — all other proviſions as luperfluous. 
Of all people under the ſun, the ſtate of the Jews 
was molt delperate, under the arbitrary ſway of a 


L monſter 
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PHILOs EMBASSY FROM TUT JEWS or ALEXANDRIA 


monſter of tyranny, inſtead of the father of his 
people. 


CHA Fc; 1 


The horrid cutrage of the Alexandrians againſt the 
Tews, upon the pccaſion of the perſecution of Caius. 


9 the tumultuous and ſeditious people of 
| Alexandria had notice of the rigorous pro- 
ceedings of Caius towards the Jews, they 1mme- 
diately took advantage of the r of exe- 
cuting a long meditated revenge. Had the empe- 
ror permitted, or given expreſs orders for, their vio- 
lent proceedings, we could not have been more ex- 
poſed to their rage and fury, or, by the right of 
war, been more reduced to their power. They mal- 
ſacred us with relentlels cruelty ; broke into houles, 
turned men, women, and children out of doors, and 
plundered and carried off all effects of value. This 
they did not after the manner of thieves 1n the night, 
who act under the apprehenſion of being detected 
and brought to juſtice, but committed their depre- 
dations in the very face of the ſun, boaſting of what 
they had done, and expoling their plunder with as 
much confidence as if it had been their legal pro- 
perty. Nay, they formed themlelves in bands and 
companies, who ſhared in the booty, and divided 
the {poil in the market-place, while the proprietors 
looked on, and were grotsly reviled and in{ulted. 


— 


It was certainly a hardſhip in the extreme for men 
of rank and property, who lived in atluence, to be 
turned outof their habitations, and expoled to want, 
and that without a moment's warning, or the leaſt 
default on their ſide. But no conlideration had 
weight with thoſe milcreants, who perſiſted in their 
outrages, and were more cruel and rapacious than 
the molt ſavage or the brute creation. 


Theſe calamities, however, are more tolerable 
than thoſe which will appear in the ſequel; tor 
they forced, out of every corner of the city, thou- 
lands of men, women, and children, like ſo many 
theep, into a narrow place, relembling a cave, mak- 
ing no doubt of finding them, within a few days, 
a pile of carcaſes, for want of food or breath, the 
place being clole and ſmothering, and the air taint- 
ed with the frequent re{pirations of ſo great a con- 
courle of people. Theſe miſerable wretches, when 
they could no longer ſuſtain the hardſhips to which 
they were expoled trom hunger and ſuffocation, be- 
took themlelves* lome towards the ſca- ſide, others 
to remote burying-places, all deſirous of a little 
pure and wholclome air. Thole who were found 
remaining behind in other parts of the city, or ig— 
norant of the calamitics that threatened them, ap- 
peared abroad, and were unmercitully treated, either 
wounded with itones, or beaten to death with clubs. 
A few out of the number, who were pent up in a 
narrow corner of the city, were beſet with ſpies, 
who watched narrowly that none of them privately 
made their elcape, which was naturally to be ex- 
pected; not ſo much tor their own ſakes, as to ſave 
their families from periſhing by hunger. The Alcx- 
andrians kept a ſtrict guard upon that quarter, to 
prevent their getting away ; and as many as they in- 
tercepted, they firſt put to the torture, and then to 
death, with all the rage and cruelty imaginable. 


There was another party of them that lay in am- 
buſh about the ports ot the river tor the Jewith 
merchants, whole effects they took away in the ſight 
of the owners, and then making piles of the planks 
of their veſſels, burnt many to death. Others were 
burnt iu the midſt of the city after a moſt miſerable 
manner. There being no dry wood to be found, 
they brought branches that were green and in ſap, 
and having ſet theſe on a flame, the poor wretches 
were thrown in, and endured greater torments from 
the ſmoke than the fire, becaule, from the greenneſs 
of the matter, a thick 1moaky fire arole that burnt 
but weakly, and was ſoon extinguiſhed, leaving few 
or no aſhes at all. Several were dragged with cords 
through the middle of the market-place, amidit the 
inſults of the mob, who ſpared not even the bodies 
of the dead, which, with more barbarity than ſa- 


vage beaſts, they cut into pieces, infomuch that ng 
remains could be found for burial. 


The governor of the province, who, by the inter. 

ofition of his authority, could, in a very thort time 
. put a ſtop to the outrages of theſe milcreants. 
affected ignorance of the very things he ſaw and 
heard, ſo that having liberty to purſue their mea. 
ſures, they proceeded to acts of greater violence. 
Having collected themſelves into numerous parties, 
they went to the oratories, or places of prayer, 
which were in ſeveral parts of the city, and either 
plundered them, cut down the trees about them, or 
entirely levelled them with the ground. Some they 


burnt, by throwing fire into them, with ſo much. 


rage and fury, that the houles adjoining could not 
eſcape their deſtructive hands; as it is difficult to 
{top a conflagration where there is combuilible 
matter to work upon. 


I decline relating an account of the monumental 
and illuſtrious memorials of the Roman princes 


that were made a ſacrifice in this conflagration by 


this frantic mob; thields, crawns, and golden ſta- 
tues, Which they ought to have held in veneration, 
But their fury was beyond all reſtraint. To fix 
themſelves in the good graces of the emperor as 
firmly as poſſible, and promote the execution ot his 
deſtructive deſign on the Jews, to whom they knew 
he was mortally averic, they had recourle to new arts 
of flattery and inſinuation, and thus proceeded. 


As there were many of our oratories which they 
had not been able to ſet fire to, becauſe of the great 
number of Jews that dwelt in them, they deviſed 
other means of deſtroying them, together with their 
rites and manner of worthip. They let up the tla- 
tue of Caius in all of them; but in the greateſt and 
moſt tamous, his ſtatue was railed alotr, but with 
lo much haſte, and over-ofticious duty, that, having 
no new horles caſt, they took out of the gymnaſium, 
or place of exerciſe, four ruity ones, with their ears, 
tails, and feet very much worn, which, according 
to report, had been dedicated to Cleopatra, the laſt 
queen of that name. Now the intult committed in 
this action was palpable. Was it according to the 
rules of decorum to dedicate to a Roman emperor, 


who endeavoured to emulate a god, what had been 


crected to the honour of a woman; things that 
were foreign to the purpole, and had been the en- 
ſigns of another? Were not they tcartul of incur- 
ring the diſpleaſure of Caius, by honouring him with 
ſuch a gift; an emperor paflionate, and one who 
had arrogated to himlcit all honours, and thole the 
molt ſplendid and magniticent ? towever, for this 
famous action, they were in hopes of obtaining 
praiſe, and greater tavour than they had hitherto 
done. They changed, however, their oratories into 
new temples, and increaled the number of temples 
that were dedicated to Caius, not ſo much to ho- 
nour him in the action, as to gratity their own pat 
lions, in wreaking their vengeance by any means 
upon the Jews, as can be rendered evident. It 15 
obſervable, that, during the reign of ten Kings, 
whom they count in lucceflion tor three hundred 
years, not one of them had a ſtatue dedicated to him 
in the oratories, though they gave thele very prim. 
ces the title of gods in their ſuperſcriptions, anc 
for what reaſon ? becauſe they certainly knew tha: 
they were men, ſince, among their deities, the) 
have abundance of creatures, belonging to land an. 
water, as well as birds of the air, with whoſe altars, 
temples, and groves, all Egypt is well ſtocked. 


But as theſe people are the groſſeſt of flatterers, 
and court princes for their fortunes rather than their 
perſons, they might ſay, perhaps, that, as emperers 
are greater and more conſiderable than the Ptole- 
mies, ſo it is but reaſonable thev ſhould have mos 
honour done them. A moſt ridiculous pretence * 
Why did they not decree the fame honours to An. 
guſtus before Caius, who ſtood indebted to him 197 
the empire? a prince who, for the whole ſpace th 
he held the government, never occaſioned one Wi!» 
either in Greece or Barbary, but every place, ce 
his death, enjoyed the ſweets of peace, and the lee: 
nity of a quiet government. Was noble deſcent 3 
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obſtacle to his preferment? Evidently otherwiſe; 
for he was much lupertor to Caius, both by rather 
and mother. Was he inferior in point of eruditions! 
ir is denied; for none of his cotemporaries could 
pretend to more learning or prudence. Could any 
Valid objection be founded on his advanced age; 
Far trom it; for he not only gave ſignal proots ol 
his underſtanding in early lite, but was eminent for 
the continuance of his abilities in its decline. 1ct 
ſuch a character mult be paſſed over in ſilence, 
while one, in every inſtance of merit deficient, arro— 
gates a claim to being deificd. Auguſtus was a vir- 
tous Man, and virtue, according to the maxim of 
the greateſt philoſophers in every age, is the only 
hilt, He obtained the venerable name of Augul - 
cus, not as an hereditary honour tranſmitted trom 
luis anceſtors, but as que to his perional merit, and 
thence detcending to his polterity. 


The whole world ſeemed to contend for fove- 
reignty when he came to the empire. The mart- 
time and Mediterranean provinces, under the con- 
duct of each Roman general, diitinguithed tor his 
dt onity and honor, were parties in the famous ſtrug— 
Ge. Ihe vaſt countries and regions of the world fol- 
lowed one another, and engaged in the grand deciſive 
battle that was to award the globe to the conque- 
or. The remoteſt nations were rouzed to partake 
of the two intereſts, one fide or the other; and the 
and and ſca joined their forces; ſo that during this 
grand revolution, almoſt all mankind had been twal— 
lowed up in the deſtruction and mutual deteats that 
were given by either ſide, had not one man, a Prince 
(Fan aucult family, come in time, and given his 
alhſtance when affairs were at the Jalt galp. This 
prince was Cafar, who, after he had driven back the 
norm that raged on every lide, reſtored a perfect 
calm to the afflicted race of mankind, who reme- 
died the public calamities that viſited both the 
Greeks and barbarians, that, beginning at eall and 
ſouth, diffuſed their baleful influence to the well and 
north, while the countries that Jay betwixt them 
were expoled to all manner of evils. This was he 
that rettored liberty to all the provinces, and treed 
them trom their chains. 'This was he who removed 
10t only the fear of wars, but alſo all manner of de- 
predation and plunder. This was he who ſcoured 
the lea of pirates, and cauſed it to be navigated by 
veſſels of merchandize ; who brought order out of 
contuſion, and reduced the moſt barbarous and inhoſ- 
pitable ot nations to a ſocial and benevolent diſpo— 
ſition. Ile gave large immunities to the Grecian 
cities, and annexed to Grecce the richeſt and belt 
nuated countries of the barbarians. He maintain- 
el peace, adminiltered juſtice, and ſcattered his boun - 
ties amongſt the people in ſo generous a protulion, 
that they wanted for nothing; and this was his 
courſe and practice to the end of his days. Vet, 
atter all theſe obligations to ſo great and glorious a 
benefactor during his au{picious reign, there was 
ever heard of any {uch things as ſtatues or Images 
to his honour in any of their oratories: though, it 
any mortal had a right to ſuch extraordinary tokens 
ot reſpect, it was certainly this prince; not only as 
the tounder of the auguſt Imperial family, and the 
elt deterving of all mankind, but as taking the 
power out of many hands into one, and aſſuming 
de cor duct of it himlelt: for it is a very juſt maxim, 
that many voices are the caule of many miſchieis.“ 


%\ ” 
Jelic 


des, the whole world had decreed him divine ho- 
urs, fuch as temples, groves, porticos, more 
eauiitul than which, none, either ancient or modern, 
Were ever ſeen in any cities, particularly that temple 
\curared to Cœſar in Alexandria, under the name 
v1 debaſie, a piece incomparably tranſcending all 
Others, It ſtands ſituate oppolite a molt commod1- 
dus harbour, very high, and large in proportion. It 
5 an eminent land-mark, full of choice paintings 
Ide itatues, with donations in abundance. It is or- 
damented with gold and filvcr. The model is curi— 
dus and regular in the dilpolition of the parts, as 
>Uieries, libraries, porches, courts, walks, and 
Contecrated groves, magnificent and elegant as ex- 
pence and art could render them. Can it then rea- 
lonably be ſuppoſed, that, amidſt ſo univerſal a con- 
ent ot nations, any thing was wanting that was juſtly 
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due to the honour of Crzw&tar, without ſetting up 
ſtatues in the Jewilh oratories ? Why therefore were 
they omitted? Without prevarication tor this rea- 
lon, 


1 hey were ſo well convinced of the generoſity 
and juſtice of C:vtar, that they were perſuaded he 
would be as tender ot the rights and privileges of 
the leveral provinces as of the Roman ceremonies. 
He received thele honours from blind flatterers, not 
from any principle ot approbation, but becaule the 
dignity of the empire ſcemed to require it, as thele 
acts procure a veneration tor government. That he 
was never elated by thele obſequious duties, is evi— 
dent from his never tulflering himfelt to be addrefled 
in the ſtyle of the gods, to great was his aver- 
ſion to lo lervile a way of adulation. Nay, he de- 
clared his fatisfa&tion with the Jews' retutal to com- 
Ay with that abominable practice. He would never 
elle have ſuſtered ſo conſiderable a part of the city 
beyond the Tiber to be inhabited by Jews, and the 
greater part of them treemen too, that is men, who, 
waving been pritoners of war, were let at liberty by 
their maſters, and permitted to live according to the 
laws and religion of their country. He was no 
itranger to the nature of their oratories, and their 
worſhip on the labbath days, contormably to the 
practice of their toretathers. Fe. knew likewite 
that they collected their firſt fruits, and ſent them 
to Jerutalem, together with certain miniſters, who 
obtained ſacriſices tor them; yer he neither expelled 
them the city, or puniſhed them otherwiſe, as he 
might have done. In Paleitine ittelf they were al- 
lowed the tree exercite ot their religion, without 
check or reſtraint. Nor did he prohibit them from 
holding the aſſemblies where they taught their laws; 
nor, by any edict or proclamation, annul their ſo— 
lemn cuſtom of lending and offering their firſt fruits. 
On the contrary, he held our worſhip in ſuch vene- 
ration, that many or his domeſtics prelented gitts 
which are extant in our temple, wherein he com- 
mand victims to be offered every day, at his own 
charge, to the Molt High God. Jheſe foleminitics 
are Ih performed, and will ſo continue as a laſting 
monument of the virtues of this excellent empe- 
ror. Upon all occaſions of diſtributing money and 
corn amongſt the people, he was pleated to order the 
Jews their proportion; and it the day for diſpenſing it 
happenedon the ſabbath, when we are not allowed to 
give nor receive, the officers were commanded to 
reſerve their ſhare till the next day. This generous 
care ſo enhanced the reputation of the Jews, that 
it kept their enemies in awe, and deterred them from 

violating their cuſtoms and rites. 


The Jews were likewiſe favoured with the ſanc- 
tion of Tiberius, though Scjanus endeavoured to 
Irritate him again{t them, and to involve Italy in 
new commotions. But 'I 1berius, on the death of 
the traitor, diſcovered that the crimes he had laid to 
the charge of the Jews were mere calumnies, and 
that his principal deſian was to remove them out of 
the way, as the men molt likely of all others to op- 
poſe his wicked meature, and the ſcheme he had 
concertec to take away the lite of the emperor. In 
conſequence of this, orders were diſpatched to all 
the governors of provinces, to treat fuchof the Jews, 
as appeared to retain their alleg1ance, with lenity; ſo 
that, upon the whole, no innovation was made within 
the tribes , but, on the other hand, they were com- 
mended as lovers of peace, while Jaws of morality 
tended to cltablifh the public tranquillity, 


CIT AF: eo 


Cains is exaſperated againſt the Jews of Alexandria 
by th e artful infiinalions of an £.gyplian, called 
/ {ftlico, 


AIs was at length fo puffed up with ambition 
and vanity, that he belicved himſelf to be the 

god he pretended; and, amongſt all his ſubjects, 
Greeks or barbarians, none were lo inclined to 
countenance the phrenzy, as the people ot Alexan- 
dria, who are certainly addicted, in the higheſt de- 
Arc, 
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gree, to diſſimulation, flattery, and hypocriſy. They 

flels the arts of prevarication and inſinuation; 
and are highly qualified tor raiſing public commo- 
tions, and overturning a ſyſtem or good govern- 
ment. Thoſe who wiſh to form an idea of the vene- 
ration they have for the name of God, need only 
reflect that their aſps, and ſeveral other creatures, are 
honoured with it: therefore, as they are ſo prodigal 
of this ſacred name, they impoſe on the timorous, 
and ſuch as are not acquainted with their horrid im- 
piety; but to ſuch as are duly informed, and rightly 
eſtimate things, it is as open as the day. 


Caius, ignorant of this, was ſo infatuated as to 
believe that the Alexandrians held him to be a god; 
for ſuch was their diſſimulation, that there was no 
apparent difference betwixt the falſe worſhip and 
the true, the acclamations and external formalities 
being the very ſame. Thus miſled, he imagined the 
innovations they brought into the oratories to be 
the pure reſult of their minds, and a ſtrong deſire 
to pleaſe him. He had frequent accounts ſent him 
from Alexandria of theſe tranſactions; nor could 
any poem, written in celebration of him, afford him 
ſuch pleaſure; and, to add to his ſatis faction, the in- 
telligence was conveyed to him by one of his do- 
meſtics, who well knew how to gratify the humour 
of his maſter. The greater part of the creatures 
about him were Egyptians, a vile, abject herd, trained 
up in the worſhip of ſerpents and crocodiles, and 
totally corrupted in mind and body. Of this Egyp- 
tian band one Helico was the principal, a ſordid 
ave, who, by ſubtle arts, had crept into the palace. 
He had received his education under a former mal- 
ter, who preſented him to Tiberius Cæſar. But 
the turn of that prince Deng rather grave and ſeri- 
ous, and Helico's talent confined to ribaldry, inſtead 
of affording him entertainment, he excited his diſ- 
guſt; for that emperor, even in his guilt, had an 
averſion to things light and trivial. But, on the de- 
mile of Tiberius, and the ſucceſſion of Caius to the 
imperial throne, Helico conloled himſelf, from the 
character of his new malter, with a promiſing view 
of — him up to a ſubſerviency of his utmoſt 
wiſhes. 


This ſubtle miſcreant now ruminated in his mind 
that the time was at hand in which he ſhould exert 
himſelf. He was conſcious that he poſſeſſed talents 
adapted to the diſpoſition of his preſent maſter, and 
that his peculiar turn for joke, banter, whim, and 
repartee, would gain upon him. He knew that his 
cars were open both to adulation and calumny, that 
the laws and ceremonies of the Jews was a forcible 
ſubject to work upon, and therefore determined to 
avail himſelf of thoſe objections to them, which he 
had begun to acquire from his earlieſt infancy. 


Such was the deſign this ſycophant and impoſtor 
intended to proſecute to alienate the mind of Caius 
trom the Jews, in the proſecution of which he uſed 
every artifice that was practicable. He did not deem 
it expedient to behave openly 1nthis affair, but acted 
under covert; and, through the diſguiſe of hint and 
alluſion, did the Jews more injury than he could 
have done in quality of a profeſſed enemy. 


This was no ſooner known to the ambaſſadors 
from Alexandria, than they made it their buſineſs 
to bring Helico over to their intereſt, by preſent 
gifts, and large promiles of treaſure and honour, as 

oon as Caius ſhould come to Alexandria. Helico 
was extremely pleaſed with the reflection of the re- 
ſpect he was to receive in the preſence not only of 
his maſter, but of ſo many eminent perſons as would 
be ſure to appear from all quarters upon ſo ſolemn 
an occaſion, and in veneration of ſo great a prince; 
ſo that he promiſed himſelf the accompliſhment ot 
his utmolt wiſhes. 


The attention of he Jews had been hitherto ſo 
taken up by known and open enemies, that they 
never ſuſpected the danger of a ſecret one in the per- 
lon of Helico. But when they came to be convinced 
of their miſtake, they endeayoured to ſooth him 
by fair words, as the man whom of all others they 
had moſt reaſon to dread. He was the emperor's 
conſtant companion at all his exerciſes and enter- 


ths 


Caius orders Petronius, governor of Syria, to ſel uÞ 11 


| that boded deſtruction not only to the Jews, "I 


tainments; indeed, inevery ſcene of ſenſual plcaſure. 
Being principal ot all his attendants, he had the en. 


[ 
tire command ot his ear; and as he was free fromother en 
avocations, he had conſtant opportunity of poiſon- * 
ing his mind with fables, interſperſed with detrac- dit 
tion and ribaldry, calculated at once to amuſe and 01 
prejudice him againſt our nation. His apparently an 
principal aim was the pleaſure of the prince, but Pe 
this in reality was tranſient; for the main ſcope ot bl 
this pernicious ſlave's intention was to throw ob- ing 
lique accuſations, in order to ruin us in his opinion. ma 
At length he ſeemed to have laid aſide the maſk, W. 
employed the whole force of his battery againſt us, a fle 
and plied his artillery with ſuch addrels, as could ed 
not fail to work a moſt powerful impreſſion on the at | 
mind of the emperor. tre: 

CONn 
the 
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| ane 
At | 
The Jetos of Alexandria ſend deputies to the emperor 1 
Caius Cæſar to complain of their grievances. Phila 9 
. . . WIT 
is appointed chief of the embaſſy. w_ 
we | 
N ay E Jews exerted their utmoſt endeavours to Of it 
ſooth Helico, and diſpoſe him in their favour; At | 
but finding him remain intolerably proud and in- ourſe 
acceſſible, they let that project fall, and bethought and 
themſelves of another expedient, which ſeemed no At 
leſs neceſſary, and yet to promiſe a better effect, not le 
knowing at this time, but that the malicious de- Orvis 
: — : on 
ſigns of Helico it ariſe from ſome perſonal and 8 
particular pique. They came to a determination — 
of ny Caius with a petition and remon- fea h 
{trance on their grievances, with a prayer for reliet form 
annexed. This petition was no more than an ab- tural 
{tract of a longer addreſs, that was delivered a lit- the 
tle betore to king Agrippa, who fortunately put e 
into Alexandria in his way to Syria, to take poſſeſ- of wow 
ſion of a kingdom conferred upon him by the em- nothir 
peror. We were thus far advanced in our way to- Re 
wards Rome, under a great miſtake, as it appeared; dance 
for whereas we made no doubt of finding Caius a pire t. 
prince of honour and juſtice, he proved, on the con- —— 
trary, our molt implacable enemy; though, in words mouth, 
and countenance, he aſſumed the maſk of a generous ous of 
friend. Our firſt reception was in the Campus comm: 
Martius, where he complimented us with his right = plac 
hand, to indicate that he was propitious. He lenta Periect 
perſon to us, whole office was to receive all ambal- would 
ſadors, to inform us he would take cognizance ot doing! 
our cauſe at leiſure; from whence people in general, and we 
both Jews and ſtrangers, concluded that the purport the ſun 
of our embaſly was as good as accompliſhed. But what ce 
wiſdom and experience taught me better than to dilemm 
judge from appearances, ſo that I was inclined to 
ſuſpect that with which others ſeemed fo highly WW 
pleaſed. Theſe reflections paſſed in my mind: he th 
** What can the emperor mean, when ambaſſadors „gion! 
from almoſt every nation in the world are here, by ous 11 
ſaying he will give audience to us only? He is not a „ Cats; 
ſtranger that we are Jews, and would be fatish betten 
with being put upon an equality with the reſt. Ic * bur b 
might be the height of phrenzy in us to hope for forme 
ſuch a privilege from a youth who is a ſtranger to by charat 
us, and a prince of ablolute authority. He mul be „ the pr 
more favourably diſpoſed towards the people 0! „ lies, 
Alexandria, and for their ſakes he preſſes the matic „ Ipirirs, 
to our iſſue. I ſincerely wiſh that the parties ma) worſt 
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find an impartial judge in him, and that he may not 
prove a patron to them, and an enemy to us. 


CHAP: Alb. 


ſtatue in the temple of Jeruſalem. Information 
brought to Philo and his colleagues. 


HILE I harboured theſe reflections in my 
breaſt, I was ſurprized with a diſmal accident, 


-, 


To Tur EMPEROR CAIUS CALICGUELA. 


all mankind. As it was dangerous to addreſs the 
emperor, we followed him out of town io 1 utcoll, 
whither he went to take the air at the ſea- ſide, and 
divert himſelt from place to place, viſiting divers 
towns and villas, which are there very numerous 
and {plendid. During our abode there, in daily ex- 
pectation ot an audience, a perſon came to us trem- 
bling, out of breath, with his eyes wolln, and hav - 
ing beckoned us aſide, as it were out ot hearing, de, 
manded, in flow accent, if we had heard any news ! 
With this he endeavoured todiſcover ſomething, but 
a flood of tears put a ſtop to his ſpeech. He attempt. 
ed it again and again, and was (till prevented, till 
at length, alarmed at fo horrid a {pectacle, we en- 
treated him to acquaint us with the realon of his 
coming, as we could not ſuppoſe it was merely tor 
the take ot weeping adding a requeſt, that, it there 
was caute for mourning, we might bear our part in 
an exerciſe to which we had been long, accuſtomed. 
At length, after many deep fetched lighs, he laid, 
« Our temple is doomed to deſtruction: Caius has 
commanded his image to be tet up in the ſanctuary, 
with the inſcription ot the name of Jupiter.“ This 
affecting information ſtruck us with amazement ; 
we ſtood like perſons mute and ſenſeleſs; the truth 
ot it was quickly confirmed by other meſſengers. 
At length we withdrew into our apartment, ſhut 
ourtelves up, and condoled our misfortunes, public 
and private, with uncommon dejection ot mind. 


Alter a long fatigue, we repented of having ex- 
poled ourſelves to the hazards of raging ſeas, to pe- 
tition for a redreſs of injuries to which we were 
every day hable, without knowing but a greater and 
more terrible tempeſt than what we had ſuffered 2 
ſea hung over our heads upon land. The laſt 
ſtorm was no more than the conſequence of a na- 
tural caule, which diſtingutſhes the ſeaſons; tor 
the works ot nature are but, in other words, the ope- 
rations of Providence to promote the common good 
ot mankind. But the author of this tempeſt had 
nothing good or humane in him ; he was a turbu- 
jent and ambitious youth, and ſo much the more 
dangerous in having the power of the whole cm- 
pire to ſupport him. Who could have courage 
enough to approach him with a petition, or open his 
mouth in behalf of the temple to the molt ſacrilegi- 
ous of all men living? It would be repugnant to 
common ſenſe to expect mercy out of cruelty, and 
to place the hope of preſervation in the breaſts ot 
perlecutors. It was ſufficiently apparent that he 
would contemn every one who had retrained trom 
doing honours to that famous temple, which the eatt 
and welt worſhipped as religiouſly as if it had been 
the fun. Beſides, if an audience had been granted, 
what could be expected but certain death? In this 
dilemma I thus addreſſed my colleagues: 


* Why ſhould not we die then, eſpecially when 
** he that lays down one hte tor the laws and ret1- 
gion of his country, is ſure of a life more glori— 
** 05 in exchange? But he mult be a madman that 
caſts away a lite at this rate, which no body is the 
better for. So that ſuch an inſtance as this would 
but be the addition of one more to the roll of our 
tormer calamities; eſpecially, as we are under the 
* characters of ambaſtadors, and in a point where 
the principals are more concerned than the depu- 
* tics. Nor ſhall we want envious and malignant 
© ipirits, and of our own people, to make the 
© worlt of things, and to impure any glorious re- 

* lolution to a wrong cauſe. The ambaſſadors, 

they will tay, found themſelves at a criſis, and ſo 
« quittec their ſtation, deſerting the commonwealth 
hen they found it in danger, in order to the pro- 
moting or their own private intereſt, But the lets 
„ Mult give way to the greater, private matters to 
„ public; and wherever this order is broken or 
.. contounded, the whole government is at ſtake, and 


I 
1 


out of frame. In one word, where the polity of 


tas Jews comes once to be ſubjected to the queſ- 
„ don, it is a ſtep towards aboliſhing the very 
name of the nation, where there is an agreement 
., 07 power and good will in the doing it. We 
_ cannor, in fine, abandon the Alexandrian Jews, 
lor the whole nation of the Jews is hers at ſtake , 

No. 42, 
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** and it is to be teared, that this cruel oppreſſion 
** Will extirpate us all from off the face of the 


** carth, It will be aid, perhaps, that, it we can 
** make nothing, of it either way, we are at liberty 
144 


to come off at lait, in calc of the wortt. To this 
** I an{wer, he that makes tuch a propoſition has 
neither courage or foundation in ſcripture in 
him. Generous natures will hope the beſt, and 
holy writ lays the toundation ot that hope to all 
thote that hearuly embrace the doctrine, Who 
Knows now, at latt, but this may be tor a trial ot 
our conſtancy and virtue in the worſt ot fortunes ? 
Adieu then to all worldly comtorts and ſupports ; 
they are talle and fickle, and leave us when we 
have mott need of them. Adicu, 1 lay, to vain 
conhuences; and let us caſt ourſelves in a firm 
and lively taith upon the goodnels of God, who 
hath ſo often delivered us already, and will never 
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** torlake us.“ After this manner we comtorted 


ourſelves, and one another, in all caſes ot turprize, 
and in the hopes of better times. 


Pauſing after this addreſs, we applied ourſelves 
to the bearer of this diſmal news. “ You do not 
** conſider (we told him) that what you have laid 
is but as io many live coals thrown into our cars 
** as you have uttered words; for you have only 
told us the matter of fact, which tends nothing, 
to our ſatistaction without the realon of it, and 
without knowing what it was that led the em- 
* peror into this horrid reſolution.“ 


The bearer thus replied: © To tell you that which 
** every body knows, Caius has a mind to pals for 
da god; and looking upon the Jews as the only 
** people likely to oppote him in his blaſphemous 
** pretence, he relolved, it poſſible, to remove that 
** obllacle out of the way, towards facilitating, 
the work. This could not be better done, he 
thought, than by beginning with a contempt and 
indignity upon the holy temple, which was allow- 
ed, at all hands, to be the mott glorious piece in 
the univerſe, both for ornament, and a valt trea- 
lure, in preſents and oblations, which had been ſo 
many years in collecting, and which Caius, in the 
concluſion, had the conlidence to aſſume to him- 
* felt. Beſides, he was now further exaſperated by 
** Capito, the quzeſtor z; which Capito was alſo the 
** receiver of the tributes in Judza, and a man that, 
* by his actions and oppreſſions, had made himiclt 
odious to all the provinces. He came thither 
poor; and when he had ſo enriched himſelf by 
traud and corruption, that he was afraid of be- 
ing called ro an account, he found it his beſt 
way to complain firſt, and to prevent an accuſa- 
tion of calumny, by the improvement of an 
opportunity that lay fair for his purpoſe. 
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** Jamma is a city of Judæa, wonderfully popu- 
lous, and the inhabitants all Jews, ſome tew 
{rangers excepred, that, to our colt, came thither 
out of the bordering countries to ſce faſhions : 
beſides that, they are never without ſome plot or 
other againſt the laws and cuſtoms of the Jews. 
As ſoon as thele people came to underſtand the 
extravagant ambition of Caius after divine ho- 
nours, and his deadly malice to the whole Jewiſh 
nation, they cauſed an altar to be creed of clay 
wrought into bricks, out of pure ſpite to the citi- 
zens: jor they well knew that this violation of our 
laws would prove the ground of a quarrel, and 
lo they found it; for the Jews gathered together 
preſently, and demoliſhed the altar; the other 
party applying themſelves to Capito for redreſs. 
Capito was the author and contriver of the whole 
tragedy; and contoling himſelf to ſee every thing 
iucceced lo to his wiſh, he ſent an account of it 
immediately to Caius, with inflaming aggrava- 
tions to make the matter look worte than 1t was. 
This arrogant, headſtrong prince had no ſooner 
received the intelligence, than he gave orders tor 
erecting a glortous Coloſſus in the temple 
oft Jerutalem, in revenge of the brick altar that 
was pulled down in Jamnia : and this was done 
* by the counte! of his two adviſers, Helico, the 
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4e court buffoon, and Apelles, the tragedian, who, 
* from a libertine in his youth, went over atter- 
* wards to be an actor upon the ſtage; a lort of peo- 
ple that are looked upon, in their theatrical tiber- 
ties, to be the looſeſt and the molt mamcleſs of all 
% proteſſions. I heſe were the men that Catus pitch. 
ed upon to inſtruct him in the arts ot ſinging and 
raillery, without ſo much as ever thinking of the 
duties of juſtice, and the care of maintaining the 
* public peace. Thus did Helico, like a ſcor 

© pion, attack the Jews with Egyptian venom, and 
* Apelles, at the ſame time, as an Aſcalonite; that 
js to tay, as a member of a nation that is never to 
be reconciled to the bordering Jews.” 


Every word of this wounded us to the very ſoul. 
However, theſe learned counſellors lived to receive 
the reward due to their impious actions. Apelles 
was commanded by Caius, on ſeveral crimes being 
exhibited againit him, to be laid in irons, and put 
to exquilite torture at particular intervals, and o 
coniequently to a lingering death. Helico was at- 
terwards put to death by Claudius, ſucceſſor to 
Caius, for crimes of the like nature. 


HAF. XIII. 


Petronius finds great difficulty in executing the com- 
mand of Caius for eretting his ſtatue in the temple of 
Feruſalem, 


T this time arrived the order of Caius for 
erecting and conſecrating his ſtatue, drawn up 
not raſhly, but with all the care and accuracy pol- 
ſible. Petronius, governor of Syria, was expreſsly 
commanded to draw out one halt of the army chat 
lay upon the river Euphrates, as a guard of detence 
againſt any inroads and incurſions of the caſtern 
kings and nations, and with theſe troops to attend 
the ſtatue, not for the ſolemnity of the dedication, 
but for a terror to any that ſhould dare to oppolc 
him. * Cruel prince! who well knew that theſe 
people would rather die a thouland deaths than ſub- 
mit to ſuch an impoſition. Wheretore then bring 
out an army, but to conſecrate the impious act with 
the blood of many thouſand innocents?” 


Petronius having peruled the order, was divided 
within himſelf as to the execution ot the commil- 
ſion, There was danger in retuling, and danger in 
delaying; belides infinite difficulties, on the other 
hand: in cale of compliance; tor he made no doubt 
of the Jews ſtanding out all extremities, and en- 
countering all hazards. Nations in general are 
tender and jealous of their privileges and cuſtoms, 
but the Jews are particularly ſo, as they believe 
their laws to be of a divine ſtamp, and are trained 
up to the love and ſtudy of them trom their intan- 
cy. They are forcibly impreſled on their minds; 
and the more they think ot them, the greater reve- 
rence they have for them. They treat all their pro- 
ſclytes with the privileges of tree citizens; and the 
veneration they have tor the dignity of their pro- 
feſſion is ſo lacred, that they would rather part with 
any thing than the minuteſt point of their duty. 
But there is nothing which they hold in ſo much 
eſteem as their remple, which appears from the law, 
that makes it death, without mercy, for any man to 
ſer foot within the ſanctuary, while the exterlor 
part is open to all of their own nation from what- 
ever quarter they come. 


This was a matter of ſuch great importance, that 
Petronius bethought himlelt over and over upon it, 
without coming to any reſolution. He called a kind 
of council in his own mind, and, upon fummoning 
up divers arguments and opinions, this was the re- 
lult: That there mult be no innovation in matters 
ot religion; firſt, becauſe nature and equity are 
both againit it; ſecondly, tor tear of unhappy con- 
lequences, not only trom God himtelf, but the pal- 
tions of violent, revengetul men. He alſo ad- 
verted to che prodigious extent of this populous na- 
tion, that was not comprehended within the ſpace 
of one country, but diffuied almott throughout the 


world. All the provinces of the continent, and the 
iſlands, were peopled with them; ſo that their num. 
bers Were not much interior to that ot the natives, 
10 provoke, theretore, lo many myriads of men 
mult appear hazardous; tor a general inſurrection 
might probably arile in all countries at once, to 
repel this injury, and thereby give birth to an in- 
luperable war; without taking notice of the vaſt 
numbers ot inhabitants in Judza, remarkable for 
their extraordinary ftrength and mighty valour, 
being ready, at all times, to die gloriouſly, rather 
than abandon or forſake the rites of their country; 
though, in the opinion of detractors, they are cal- 
led barbarous, when, in fact, they are tree born, 
and brave men. 


The governor entertained jealouſy alſo of the 
troops on the other ſide of the Euphrates, as Ba- 
bylon, and ſeveral other provinces, he knew to be 
in the intereit of the Jews. He was well aſſured 
that large ſums of money were annually remitted 
to the temple in the name of firſt fruits, through 
paſſages difficult and dangerous, which their piety 
and relolution rendered eaiy. He had therefore rea- 
ſon to apprehend, that, as ſoon as they heard of this 
new dedication, they would immediately riſe up in 
arms, beſct, ſurround, and cut them to pieces. 


When Petronius had revolved theſe particulars 
in his mind, he reflected a little on the humour and 
character of his malter. He conlidered that the 
perſon under whoſe command he was to act, was a 
young prince, whoſe will being his law, 1t was dan- 
z7er70U3 to oppoſe, whether right or wrong: that 
Thould he obey the command of the emperor, herce 
war would be the conlequence, and the event pre- 
carious. On the other hand, ſhould he diſregard 
the royal mandate, his deſtruction mult anſwer for 
it at the hands of Caius. 


CHAP. NV, 


Petronius, governor of Syria, gives oraers for making 
the ſtatue of the emperor Caius. The principal of 
the Jews refuſe to receive it. They ſend deputies to 
remonſtrate <vith Petronius upon the occaſion, and 
to prevent the execution of Caius's order. 


ANY of the Roman officers, who ſerved under 
Petronius in the government of Syria, were 
inclined to undertake a war, taking it for granted, 
that the rage of the prince would fall upon them 
firſt as the authors of a ſedition. What gave them 
opportunity for this was, their having time to deli- 
berate matters whilſt the ſtatue was preparing; tor 
it was not yet ſent over from Italy. This ſeems to 
have been a ſpecial act of Providence in favour ot 
the Jews, to protect them from an inſufferable in. 
jury. Had this happened, the conſequences would 
have been dreadful. Confuſion and diſorder would 
have immediately broke out in the violation ot their 
laws, before they could have conſulted on due me- 
thods of proceeding ; tor ſudden events deſpoil the 
force ot rcalon. 

Petronius, at length, gave orders for a ſtatue to be 
fabricated in a place not far from his reſidence, and 
ſent for the greateſt maſters of Phœnicia to adv1lc 
withal about it, and, on their coming, ſupplied them 
with the neceſſary materials, appointing Sidon as the 
place for the work. He ſent notice, likewiſe, of the 
emperor's pleaſure to the high prieſts and magiltrates 
of the Jews, adviſing them patiently to ſubmit 60 


the mandate of his matter, and guard againlt 1s 
ills that threatened them on their refuſal. He 2c 
quainted them that he had a numerous army of Sh. 
rians at hand, who were prepared to lay waſte os 
whole country with fire and ſword. Petronius Ve? 
| of opinion, that, if he could but ſoften the mind; 
of theſe grandees, the multitude of courie Wor: 
follow their example. But he was grotsly miſtaken 
in his conjecture; tor the bare mention of the affair 
threw them into {uch conſternation, that they bur! 
into a profuſion of tears, and, after expreſſing every 


token of lamientation, thus exclaimed: © War 
avalls 
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To THE EMPEROR CAIUS CALIGULA. 


avails all our former felicity, to arrive, at an ad- 
vanced period ot lite, to be eye-witnetics of that 
winch none ot our anceſtors beheld betore? But we 
will ſooner deprive ourielvcs vi thote eyes than 1ur- 
vey lo great an abomination. 


The report of this ſtrange innovation no ſooner 
reached Jeruſalem, and the region of Judæa, than 
the people, all as one man, proceeded towards Pheœ— 
nicia, where Petronius then retorted. I he othcers 
of the Koman governor, upon firſt t1ghr of their 
wodigious multitude, adviled him to. take care of 
be own lecurity. As the Jews advanced ſtill nearer 
and nearer, they appeared as a cloud overipreauing 
the country, but without either arms or guards. 
he air was filled with outcries and lamentations ; 
and when the noite was gone, the echo itil] conti- 
nued. At length, when the clamour ceated, they 
entertained themſelves with dilcourtes and cjacula- 
tions ſuitable to the melancholy ouccation. | hey 
marched in fix diviſions, old men, young, men, and 
boys; old women, young women, and virgins ; 
thice on the one hand, and three on the other. 


When they came within fight of Petronius, who 
was ſeated in a chair of ſtate, they fell proſtrate be- 
torc him, all in their ranks as r jo beg, Wert 
ſuch decorum in their action, as if they had been 
actuated by one ſpirit. Petronius commanded then 
to iH and draw near, which they obeyed with much 
reluccance. At length, covered with lackcloth and 
aihs, they advanced towards the governor, with 
their hands behind them, like condemned priſoncrs, 
when one of their chiefs thus addreſſed him: 


Me are without arms, to ſhew that we bring no 
© hoſtile intention with us; but thole hands, that 
© nature gave us for the ule of arms, are put out of 
condition to ſerve us in that capacity. We bring 
our very bodies at mercy too, our wives, chil- 
© dren, and families, in 8 ot petitioners; firſt 
to Petronius, and then, by his means, to Caius. 
We have not left one foul at home; and our 
© prayer is either that we may be all prelerved, or 
all deſtroyed. We are naturally lovers of peace; 
© and it is our intereſt, as well as our inclination, ſo 
* to be, in regard to benefits we receive fromm it. 
© When Caius came to the empire, and the notice 
*of it to Vitellius, your predeceſior in the go- 
* vernment, at that time living among us, we were 
* the frit of all Syria to congratulate his acceſſion 
to the ſovereignty, and to ſpread the joytul news 
* of his elevation throughout other citics and 
places. Was it not our temple allo that firſt ot- 
* iered up vows and ſacrifices tor the happinels of 
his lite and reign? and is our's to be the firſt, 
dit not the only temple, that is to be deprived ot 
* the exerciſe and enjoyment of our religious wor- 
* ſhip? If the quitting of our houles, privileges, 
and poſſeſſions, public and private, may be worth 
your acceptance, we are ready to lay them all at 
** your feet. Alſo our plate, houſhold goods, or 
: what is more precious, you may have it all for 
„ alking; and with fo good an heart, that we ſhall 
. reckon ourſelves upon the receiving hand, even 
Jn what we give upon this ſingle condition, that 

the temple may ſtand as it did, and continue in— 
- violate, as we received it trom our forefathers. 
Grant us this ſingle requeit, and we aſk no more. 
0 But it nothing leis than our religion will content 
. You, take away our lives too, without forcing us 
„ upon a lite of torment, worle than a thouland 
„ Ueaths. We are threatened here with armed 
„ troops and military executions, if any of us ſhal] 
.. brelume to obſtruct the intended dedication. No 
„ Man is fo mad as to let himſelf up in contradic- 
n tion to his maſter; but let them ſtrike, cut, and 
„ MACK us to pieces, and do all that a victorious 
„ nemy can pretend to, ſo long as they may do it 
. curely, without any danger of their own blood. 
What needs an army to be drawn out for ſuch an 
execution, where there is only a maſſacre on the 
one lide, and not fo much as a defence on the 
, ther? As for ſacrifices, we may do the work of 
ur own prieſts ourſelves, upon the victims of 
bur own wives, brothers, ſiſters, tons, and daugh- 

ters, and content ourlelves with the denomina- 


— — — 
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* tion of men, women, and children flayers ; for 
« hard cales mutt have hard names. What have we 
to do, aiter {pilling ſo much innocent blood of 
other people, but to lay violent hands upon our- 
lelves, and mingle our own With it in one com- 
mon mals? ending ourcays, atlatt, with this jrayer 
in our mouths, that God will not be offended 
with us tor an action that carries along with it ſo 
great a deterence to the authority of the emperor, 
and at the lame time to the ſanctity ot our holy 
proteflion. Ihis will be the caic, it we have 
hearts to Contemn a lite that a good man would 
be aſhamed to lead. there is an old {tory among 
the Greek tables ot Gurgon's head, that turned 
every thing to ſtone that did but look upon it, 
The report, it is true, is but a fiction, and yet 
not without tome embicinatical and {lriking re- 
lemblances ot truth, elpecially in many acci- 
dents of aitunithment and turprize. The di- 
plcature oi a matter is mortal, or ſomewhat elle 
that comes near it. Now, Petronius, do you 
* imag2ine, it tone ot our people ſhould tec tuch a 
atue brought into the temple, as you have here 
betore yOu, (which heaven torbid,) they would 
not look I:Ke men turned into marble at the ipec- 
tacle? their cyes ſet in their heads, and nature 
ittelt out of condition tor all the offices of lite ? 
But to come to a concluſion ; we do not deſire an 
ablolute diſcharge OI Our Obedience, but time 
and leave only to addrels ourfelves, by our depu- 
tics, to his unperial majeillty for reliet. V ho 
knows but he may be wrought upon to grant us 
4 tolcration ot our holy laws and worſhip, and a 


tor we alk no more than what all other nations 
enjoy without exception, in the pretervation of 
thoſe rites and traditions that we have received 
inviolate trom our torctathers, in tavour both of 
cuſtoms and manners. Who knows, I lay, but 
ſuch a remonſtrance as this may ſooth him ? The 
hearts of princes are variable, like thole of other 
people; neither is their d1{pleature immortal. We 
are wounded here with calumnies; and there is no 
remedy like truth, which is all we have to offer, 
and that we may not be condemned without an 
hearing; or, to put it at worlt, it we ſhould find 
the prince incxorable, the caule is but where it 
was; tor he may ill do the lame thing afterward, 
that he would have done betore. Our laſt re- 
qusſt, Petronius, in the names of this vaſt mul— 
titude, is, that you would be ſo generous as not to 
oppole an embally that has lo many thouſands of 
lives depending upon it; and be plealed to know 
* that we do not contend for profit (but for picty) 
in any other ſenſe than as gedlineſs is the greateſt 
gain.“ 


N 


Petronius applies to Caius concerning the Jews. Diffi- 
| mulation of the empercr. 


HIS remonſtrance, in behalf of the Jews, 

was uttered with tuch ardour and emotion of 
mind, that it moved the compaſſion of all that heard 
it, as appeared by their looks and geitures. It 
wrought likewiſe upon Petronius among the reſt, 
tor the governor was a man of a mild and gentle 
dilpolition, and eaſily prevailed upon either by 
words or actions. The Jews were thought to aſk 


nothing but what was tair and equitable, and the 


ſight oi the petitioning multitude was truly affect- 
ing. Entering into a coniultation with his friends, 
he found that many, who juſt before were rigidly 
againſt tne petitioners, were divided; ſome diſpoſed 
to tavour them, others undetermined as to the mat- 
ter; which difference of temper highly pleaſed him. 
He was ſenſible, at the lame time, of the implacable 
ſpirit of the emperor, and the innate barbarity of 
his mind, yet he leemed much actuated by a regard 
tor the picty and religion of the Jews, 


We cannot determine by what motives he was 
thus influenced in tavour of the Jews , whether he 
had been at any time inſtructed in their learning, 
and imbibed ſome notions trom their books, fince 
he had obtained the government of Aſia and Syria, 

Ia 


liberty in common With the reit of the world? 
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in the ſeveral towns of which the Jews reſided in 
abundance; or whether he acted as a man whole ge- 
nius led him to the ſtudy and knowledge of things 
in general; or whether God ſuggeſts good countel 
to good men for the common benefit of thenlelves 
= the public, as it fell out upon this occaſion. The 
ſtatuaries had their orders to provide as perfect a 
figure as art and hands could make, but not to 
haſten, as works expedited are ſeldom of any du- 
ration, whereas perfect models endure time and 
age. 


The Jews, however, could not obtain leave to ſend 
deputies; nor, indeed, was it ſafe for them to commit 
an affair of this importance to the will of a prince, 
at once powerful, cruel, and fantaſtical; ſo that 
Petronius found it dangerous either to grant or re- 
fuſe. At length he determined on ſending a letter to 
Caius, without any accuſation of the Jews ; and im- 
puting the cauſe of the delay of the dedication to 
the artiſts, who neceſſarily required a certain {pace 
of time to compleat the ſtatue. It occurred likewiſe 
to the governor, that ſuch delays would inevitably oc- 
caſion a longer reſpite, and that Caius, in the mean 
time, might tuffer himſelf to be gained over. Belides, 
the grain was now ripe, and there was reaſon to tear 
that the Jews, abandoning themſelves to deſpair for 
the ſake of their religion, would puſh on their vio- 
lence in contempt ot their lives, deſtroy the harveſt, 
and lay the whole country watlte, 


This was no idle apprehenſion; ſo that early 
care was taken, by Petronius, for reaping the 
grain, and gathering the fruits; partly by way of 
prevention, and partly tor a public ſupply in cale of 
need. It was at that time reported, that the empe- 
ror had ſome deſign of a viſit to Alexandria; though 
it did not ſeem very probable that ſo great a prince 
ſhould expoſe himſelf ro the dangers of very tem- 
peſtuous ſeas, with fo prodigious a train, when 
the way about, by the rout of Aſia and Syria, would 
have been much eaſter and ſater. Had he taken 
this mechod, he might haveembarked or diſembark- 
ed at pleaſure ; having, at command, two hundred 
veſſels for the uſe and tervice of the coaſts, beſides 
others, ot conſiderable burthen, tor navigating the 
ocean. 


In conſequence of this report, all the cities of Sy- 
ria were under a necefiity of procuring a ſuſficient 
{tore of proviſion, elpectally thoſe on the ſea-coalt. 
A prodigious multitude was expected to coine, nor 
only from Reme, but other parts of Italy, beſides 
numbers trom the provinces that lay between, and 
thoſe of all conditions, as men of rank, civil and mi- 
litary, together with loldiers, mariners, and ſervants; 
for all of whom there was noconly required neceſſary 
accommodation, but a fupply of every thing tair- 
able to the dignity of lo illuſtrious a prince. 


It was the general opinion of thoſe whom Petro- 
nius conſulted upon the occaſton, that the emperor, 
on peruſing the contents of the letter, would com- 
mend the prudence ot deterring the dedication ; not 
ſo much tor the lake of gratitying the Jews, as the 
advantage of ſecuring the harveſt, The letter, in 
fine, was approved, tranſcribed, and diſpatched 
with all poſſible expedition. Caius no ſooner 1n- 
ſpected it, than he betrayed a viſible indignation 
and at length burſt out into this exclamation. 


Mell, Petronius! you are yet to learn obedience 
to an emperor. Your continuance in office {wells 
your ambition. You know not that I am pertuaded 
of your partiality for the laws of the Jews, a na- 
tion to me molt obnoxious. You neglect the com- 
* mand of your prince. You ſhew yourſelt a coward 
to a bale multitude, when you have a power un- 
der your command ſufficient to encounter the 
** kings of Parthia, and the whole force of the caſt. 
bye You urge compaltion tor neglect of duty, and 
3 


lead the harveſt as an excuſe; but it ſhall not be 


14 


ong betore your head hall pay the torteit. You 
© likewlte adduce, by way ot palliating yourdiſobe- 
** dence, the gathering in of the fruits, as though, 
* it Judza were barren, the bordering provinces 
** were not able to ſupply proviſions, or make up 


— — 


** the deficiency of a country, which is but one go. 
** vernment, with all their increaſe. But why do! 
deign to reaſon upon this buſineſs? or why ſuſ. 
** pend the execution of my menaces on a miſereant 
T7 bree f lilple. * 

that delerves my higheſt ailpleaſure * 


After ſome pauſe, Caius determined to diſſemble 
his anger for a time; and therefore dictated, to one 
of his ſecretaries, an anſwer to Petronius, apparently 
in commendation of the governor's foreſight and 
precaution. He was teartul of ſome of his gover. 
nors, leſt they ſhould introduce innovations, eſpe. 
cially in large provinces, ſuch as the track of land 
comprehending Syria to the Euphrates, ſo that hav- 
ing cajoled Petronius, in this letter, with formalities 
of reſpect, and fair words, he only concealed his re. 
ſentment, which was implacable, till a fit opportu- 
nity ſhould offer tor ſhewing; it; though he enjoined 
him, at all cvents, to attend to the dedication of the 
{tatue, in preference to all other purſuits, 


CHAP. XVI. 


King Agrippa comes to Rome, and is greatly affected on 
hearing of the dedication of the ſtatue. His elabo- 
rate epiſtle to the emperor upon the occaſion. 


OON after this king Agrippa came to Rome, to 
pay his duty to the emperor, after his uſual man- 
ner, without any knowledge of what had paſled be- 
tween Petronius and Caius. However, trom the em- 
peror*s clouded viſage, he conjectured that ſome re- 
ſentment lurked and was brooding in his breaſt. He 
conſidered with himſelf if he had not, either in word 
or action, offended him; but, being unconſcious of 
any miſdemeanor, he concluded, as was really the 
cate, that his reſentment was againſt others. Yet 
perceiving again that his ſtern aſpect was directed at 
him, he fell into his former apprehenſions. He was 
ſeveral times deſirous of enquiring the cauſe, but as 
often put a reſtraint upon himlelt, leſt his raſh cu- 
rioſity ſhould bring upon his own head thoſe me- 
naces which were deligned tor others. 


Caius, who was very expert in reading the mind in 
the viſage, obſerving Agrippatearful, thus addreſſed 
him: © Agrippa, I perceive you are in doubt, and 
will therefore remove your ſcruples. You cannot 
be ignorant, from the long time you have con- 
verled with me, that I diſcourſe with my eyes as 
well as with my tongue. The good people of your 
* nationencroach a diſtinction from the reſt of man- 
* kind, refuſe Caius the honour of being ſtiled a 
god, and, in their contumacious diſobedience, 
„ plunge themſelves into certain deftruQion, It 13 
© my poſitive command to have the ſtatue of Jupi- 
© ter {ct up in their temple, and now multitudes are 
aſſembled from all quarters, under the pretext oi 
* {upplicants, bur, in reality, to trample my orders 
under their feet.“ 


As the emperor was proceeding, king AgripP2 
ſuddenly changed colour, was ſeized with a total 
trepidation, and his legs tailed him to, that degree, 
that, without ſupport, he mult have fallen to the 
ground. He was at length conveyed to his apart- 
ment ſpeechleſs, and almoſt motionleſs. 


Caius, by this accident, was more exaſperated a- 
gainſt the Jews, and from it drew this inference, 
* If Agrippa, my familiar friend, who is indebted 
to me for ſo many good offices, has ſo great a ve- 
neration for the rites of his country, that he can- 
not hear a word againſt them without being affect. 
ed almoſt to death, what muſt I expect tron 
others, who have no conſideration of that kind to 
prevail with them in my tavour ?” 


Agrippa all that day was in a kind of ſtupor, till 
towards the evening he began to raiſe his head a 
little, and, with much difficulty, opened his eyes; 
though his fight was lo much impaired, that he 
could not diſtinguiſh the perſons who ſtood aroun: 
him. A little after this he fell into a gentle repole, 
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and ſcemed to reſt better than he had done, 17 _ 
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To THE EMPERUUR 


the drawing of his breath, and the beating of his 
pulic. When he awoke, he exclaimed, ** Am 1 
„ with the emperor? Is he prejent ?” His attend- 
ants, in anſwer, bade him“ be of good courage, as 
he was in his own apartment, and the emperor Was 
not there.“ They deſired him, as he had flept long 
enough, to raile himlelt a little, and look on thote 
around him, who were his friends, domeſtics, true 
and faithful ſervants. The tendernels they expreſſed 
lor him in his dittrets, brought him, in tome mea- 
lure, to himlelt again. Upon the phyſicians order. 
ing the company to withdraw, that the patient might 
be quiet, and at liberty for remedies and retreth- 
ments, he ſaid, Trouble not yourlelves about de- 
e licacies for my palate; a coarſe diet, and good ap. 
petite, are all ] aſk; and more yet than 1 ſhould 
e make uſe of, it it were not tor the hopes | have 
left me of living to be ſerviceable, even at this 
*« laſt extremity, to my miſerable country.” 


Thele words were accompanied with a flood of 
tears. He contented himſeli with what was barely 
neceſſary to ſupport exiſtence, drinking water with. 
out the [caſt mixture of wines; and having, hnithed 
his meal, made this remark ; I have paid a debt 
eto nature, and have nothing more lett me to do, 
but dutitully to folicit Caius on the preſent me- 
e Jancholy ſtate of the Jews.” Having thus poke, 
he called tor a tablet, and wrote to the emperor as 


CAIUS 


ed from thence; as Egypt, Phœnicia, Upper 
and Lower Syria, Pampty lia, Cilicia, and ſe- 
veral parts of Alia, as tar as Bithynia and Pon- 
tus: and ſo in Europe, there is | heltaly, Bœotia, 
Macedonia, /Ftolia, Athens, Argos, Corinth, 
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CALIGULA: 


and the better part ot Peloponnelus: and not 
only the continent, but the iflands allo of molt 
eminent note, are tilled with Jewiſh plantations ; 
as t ubuea, Cyprus, and Crete; to lay nothing of 
thole beyond the Euphrates: tor, in ſhort, a 
{mall part ot Babylon, and lome other govern— 
ments excepted, there is hardly a city ot emi- 
nence, but is in the peijefſion of the jews. That 
it this be the calc, Jam not a fuitor tor my own 
country alone, but tor the common good of Aſia, 
Europe, and Africa; ſca and land, iflands and 
continent, all under one : tor the intereſt ot the 
whole depends upon the lame act of clemency : 
and hope my conhudence will be the more par- 
donable tor the zeal l have to be an inſtrument 
in a mediation {0 much to the honour of Czlar. 
For what can be more agrecable to the jpirit 
and genius of o glorious a prince, than the mi- 
* nillring lo fair an occalion of vbliging the whole 
world at once; and coniequently the perpetua- 
ting of your name and memory to all ages, as 
the guardian angel ot mankind ? 


* You have been pleated, at the requeit of fome 
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* t1zens ot Rome, and maſters of thoſe that were 

« GTRE £ but ſervants betore z' aud in ſo doing, your Kind- 

; nels was as great to the procurers ot this bounty, 
«<BETWIXT the fear and the reverence I das to the receivers of it. I am ſenſible of being 
* have for your Imperial Majeſty, in the dread ot ** under the command of a matter, ant yet give 
* your high diſpleature on the one hand, and in ** me leave to value mylelt upon the title of 2 
* the veneration I have for the dignity of your || ** friend too; a friend not inferior to many in dig- 
© ſacred character on the other, I have rather pre- ** nity, but above all others in good-will and re- 
* tumed to lay my humble duty at your majelty's * {pect: tor it has ever been ſo; and, in honour and 
* feet in writing, than to venture upon it in a ver- * gratitude, it mult ever ſo continue. Yet, after all 
* bal addrels. this, I have not the confidence to intercede tor 


* my countrymen tor grants and privileges; no, 

t may be laid down for a maxim, that all men || not to much as tor the common freedom or im- 
© living have a natural affection tor the place where © munity from taxes. The grace that I have to 
* they were born, and an awtul reverence tor the beg would be oft high advantage to them, it is 
* laws they were brought up in; which is a truth || ** true, and of no lort of inconvenience to Calar : 
* that hath been abundantly aſſerted in the picty, for what greater bleſling can a ſubject defire than 
great prince, of your proteſſion and practice: and ** the favour of his prince? Was it not Jeruſalent 
eit is as natural for every man to approve of his * that irt congratulated Caius on his acccllion to 
oven way, becaule we are governed, in particular * the empire? Was it not Jeruſalem again that 
**cales, more by paſſion than by reaſon. ** ſent the joytul ridings-of 1t into all the neigh- 


* bouring provinces? Ihe very tranſaction of 
* making the Jews ſublervient to luch a revolution 
* may delerve ſome ſort of acknowledgment. As 
* the eldeſt fon of the family 1s reputed the molt 
** honourable, becaule it was he that firſt entitled 
* his parents to the reverend names of father and 
mother, fo that city, one would think, that firlt 
* falutcd Caius by the name of emperor, ſhould be 
* treated as well, at lealt, it not better, than any 
of the relt. 


* As to myſelf, I need not inform you, Sire, tha 
Jam by nation a Jew, by birth of Jeruſalem, 
* the ſeat of the holy temple, that ſtands there de- 
* dicated, in a mott peculiar manner, to the honour 
ot the Moſt High God. As to my predeceſſors, 
** tomeof them have been kings, others high-pricſts; 
upon which dignity they valued themſelves more 
than upon the authority royal, interring, that as 
God is above man, ſo the ſacerdotal character is 
* above the civil; the one exerciſing itſelt in Di- 
vine matters, and the other only in human. ] have been thus far an advocate for my courr- 
try; but my laſt prayer mult be for our temple. 


** Such 1s the nearneſs of my. relation and ma- * This temple, Caius, is the houle of God; and 


© nifold obligations to this nation, country, and 
„ temple, that I cannot but implore your royal 
grace and favour on their behalf. Firſt, tor the 
nation, that they may not be forced over from the 
„ pProfeſſion of their own religion to the contrary; 
eſpecially conſidering how true and loyal they have 
ever been to your illuſtrious family; no people 
„ under the heavens ſo frank of their vows and 
„ Prayers for the welfare and proſperity of your 


* there was never any image made with hands ad- 
„ mitted into it. The works of painters and ſtatua- 
* ries are the figures only of ſenſible gods; but 
for any artiſt to offer at any fort of reprelentation 
* of the inviſible God was looked upon as an abo- 
* mination. Agrippa, your grandfather, * had a 
mighty reverence for this temple. Auguſtus 
provided expreſsly for ſupplying it with the 
e firſt fruits from all quarters, and the offering of 
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empire; or fo tree of their ſacrifices and obla- 

„ ions, not only upon ſolemn feſtivals, but daily; 
and this not only in plauſible words and forms, 

but with a piety of reverence and affection that 

«came trom their very hearts, and without any ex- 

„ ceptions, ſaving only in cafes of inconſiſtence with 
their laws and religion. 


daily lacrifices in it. Your great grandmother 
had likewile a high veneration for it. Neither 
„ Greek, in fine, or barbarian, neither prince 
or potentate, no, nor the deadhett enemies we 
had, ſedition, war, bondage, detolation, or the 
© moſt deſtructive oft other calamitics, could ever 
prevail upon us to receive the idol of an image 
into the temple. Not that it had no enemies, but 
its religion was fate ſtil]; for being dedicated to 
* the tather and author of all things, it ſtruck peo- 
* ple into a dread of the judgments.that frequently 
attend fuch violations z ſo that they durſt not ven- 
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„I have this to ſay further now for the holy city, 
and the place of my birth, which is not to be 
4 looked upon as the metropolis only of Judæa, 
n but of many other colonies that have been plant- 
No. 43. 
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PHILO's EMBASSY rrom THE JEWS or ALEXANDRIA: 


ture to ſow the ſeeds of wickedneſs, for fear of | 
„ reaping the fruits of it themſelves. We need 
% not to look abroad tor inſtances, having to many 
* nearer home. 


In the reign of Herod, my grandfather, your 
* grandfather, Marcus Agrippa, paſſed the com- 
* pliment upon him of a viſit into Judæa, where he 
* coalted along the ſea- ſide up to Jeruſalem. Upon 
a view of the temple, he was ſo traniported 
with the glories of the fabric, the ſolemnities 
* of the ſacerdotal rites and ceremonies, the ſim- 
* plicity of the people's manners, and, in fine, with 
* the delight of ſo curious and wonderful a ſpecta- 
* cle, that hs was continually enhancing the ho- 
* nour of that illuſtrious ſtructure; inſomuch that, 
for the time he ſtaid there, he never miſſed ſo 
much as one day's attendance, but ſtill paid his 
* conitant viſits, entertaining himſelf all the while 
* with the contemplation of the holy veſts, the or- 
„der of the ſacrifices, and the awful majeſty of 
the high-prieſt, in his rich pontifical robes, as he 
<* ſat exalred above the reſt. In fine, when he had 
<* preſented his donations to the holy temple, and 
* ſhewed himſelf as. indulgent to the citizens as 
vas poſſible, ſaving only an exemption from 
taxes, Herod accompanied Agrippa to the ſea- 
* {ide, upon his return,. where they exchanged mu- 
* tual acknowledgments of the high obligations 
they had the one to the other; the people ſtrewing 
the paſſage all the way he went with boughs and 
flowers, in token of the ver.eration they had for 
his piety and bounty. 


* So, Sire, your great uncle Tiberius; was not 
che manifeſtly of the ſame principle and judg- 
ment? Did not our religion and temple ſtand 
* firm and ſafe through the whole three and twenty 
years of his reign, without any fort of inno— 
vation? Nay, there is ſomething that I both can 
and muſt ſay to Tiberius's honour ; though I 
*© myſelt had very hard treatment from him. But 
truth is truth, and I am ſure you will have the 
<< patience to hear it. 


* When Pilate was governor of Jud:ea, he dedi- 
* cated to Tiberius certain gilt bucklers; not ſo 
much out of reſpect to the emperor, as in pure 
< ſpite to the Jews; and they were erected in the 
palace of Herod in Jeruſalem. They had no 
ort of figure upon them, nor any thing that was 
prohibited, but barely the two names Of the de- 
* dicator, and the perſon to whom they were dedi- 
* cared. When this ſtory came to be noiſed among 
the people, they made application preſently to the 
„ king's four ſons, with tome other branches of 
the royal family, and ſeveral other perſons. of 
© eminence, to employ their intereſt with Pilate to 
„ have theſe bucklers removed, as a violation of 
the laws and religion of their country, which 
former kings and emperors had ever reputed ſa- 
*© cred. Pilate, who was harſh in his diſpoſition, 
made the mediators ſo rude and churliſh a reply 
to the motion, that it put the multitude into wild 
* and diſorderly exclamations. 


Let people be quiet, they cried, that would be 
quiet, without inflaming men to war and ſedi— 
tion, and to the embroiling of the public peace, 
as if the honour of the emperor depended upon 
the violation of the law; never think of cover- 
ing an injuſtice with ſo weak a pretext. If you 
have any thing to ſhew in your juſtification, from 
Tiberius, whether edict, letter, or any thing 
like it, ſhew us the warrant, and we have no more 
to do than to addreſs ourſelves, with humble pe- 
* titions and remonſtrances, to our lord and maſter, 
for redrels, without taking any further notice of 
** Pilate; for Tiberius, we are ſure, will never ap- 
prove of this oppreſſion. 


This mode of applying themſelves to Cæſar, 
by remonſtrance or deputation, ſtartled Pilate 
** more than any thing elie, for fear of laying him 
open to the world with the hiſtory of his other 
* 1niquities, as corruption, juſtice expoled to ſale, 


| 


* rapine, violence, ruin, torments, innocent blood 


and the molt barbarous of cruelties. This cho. 
eric man was yet ſo divided within himſelt 
that, as he had no mind to gratify the ſubje&, to 
** he had not the contidence to withdraw any thino 
that was made ſacred by a dedication, being well 
** acquainted with the humour of Tiberius in ſuch 
** cales. When the great men found matters in this 
** ſtate, and that Pilate repented himielt of what 
** he had done, however he diſſembled it, they re. 
** preſented the caſe to Tiberius by way of letter 
ein the moſt tender and dutitul manner that coul 
be deviſed. Tiberius had no ſooner notice of Pi. 
** late's language and behaviour, than he brake out 
into a violent paſſion, though a man not eaſil; 
moved. 


ce 


** The firſt thing he did was, without any delay, 
* to write to Pilate about it, with a ſcvere rebuke 
* for his infolence, and a poſitive command imme. 
„ diately to remove the bucklers, and to have theny 
* tranſported into the temple that was built at Cz 
** ſarea (a ſea-port) in honour of Auguſtus. This 
* expedient was as good as a ſalvo to the honour ot 
the emperor, and the ancient cuſtoms of the city. 
*© Theſe bucklers, in thoſe days, had no graver: 
* work upon them; and rhe point now 1n quel.- 
„tion is the graven image. It was then only in 
the governor's palace; but it is now to be erected, 
* as I am informed, in the ſanctuary; a place 0 
e venerable and facred, that only the high-priclt i; 
allowed entrance, and that but upon one day in 
the year too; and after a folemn faſt, to burn in- 
** cenle to the glory of God, and to offer up pray- 
** ers to the Almighty, according to cuſtom, tor a 
* happy year, and the common peace of mankind, 


* If any other of our own people, either prieſt 
* or layman, ſhall preſume to enter this holy place, 
* contrary to the law, it is made death without 
* mercy. As for example, if the high-prieſt ſhall 
* dare to enter above one day in a year, or three or 
four times over, for the purpoſe, upon that day 
of his entrance, it will molt certainly colt him 
his life; ſo tender was our lawgiver of preſerv- 
ing the reverence of that holy place ſacred and 
* inviolate. Now if the rigour was fo ſtrict and ca- 
pital in theſe nice caſes, you may ealily imagine. 
Sire, what an uproar it would create to have an 
image ſet up there, where the high-prieſt himſelt 
vas not to be admitted but upon certain limita- 
* tions. How many of our prieſts would ſacriſice 
* themſelves, their wives, and children, in one com- 
* mon pile of carcaſſes, rather than outlive the 
* ſight and ſufferance ot ſuch an abomination ? 


* This was the caſe in the days of Tiberius. As 
* for Auguſtus, the beſt and the greateſt prince 
* that ever fat upon the imperial throne, his ver) 
© name being given him out of a deference to hi 
conduct and virtue, a prince to whom the whole 
* world was indebred for the bleſſing of an unver- 
** ſa] peace, this illuſtrious prince, I tay, upon ſom- 
diſcourſe he had concerning our temple, was g1ve! 
© to underitand, that no carved image was {ufferec 
* to be brought into it, and for this very realon, 
* that the inviſible God was not to be repreſentac 
„by a viſible figure. Upon which he was hight 
” * with the reaſon, and the piety of the 
thing; and being a prince moreover of profound 
© literature himſelf, he paſſed ſeveral reflection“ 
upon what had been faid; partly recollecting 
* what he had heard from the learned men he had 
e conſtantly about him, and partly agitating the 
matter in his own thoughts. He was, in fine, 19 
„great a lover of letters, that his very table di 
* courſes were as good as philolophical lectures; 
and his feſtival entertainments were accommo- 
dated to the relief and ſatis faction both of bod) 
* and mind. Not to multiply inſtances in proc: 
** of this prince's generoſity and good-will towards 
„our people, I ſhall produce only two. 


< Firſt, upon notice that there was not ſuch ob 
taken for the return of our firſt-truits as the 1 
ter required, the emperor wrote to the govet 2 * 
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© of the provinces in Aſia, not to give any fort of 
interruption to the Jews meeting in their ty na- 
gogues; (but this liberty was not to be extended 
„ to any other.) For the Jews meetings are not 
like the feaſts of Bacchus, to encourage drunken- 
« nels and ſedition, but ichools rather ot piety and 
« common juſtice. And as ror their yearly firtt- 
fruits, they were only intended for ſacrifices to be 
« offered up to God in the temple. This was fol- 
« lowed with an exprels command, not to put the 
« Tews to any trouble about their meetings or col. 
« ſections, after the manner of their country. | 
may miſtake the word, but the ſubſtance I well 
« know of, as your majeſty will find in a letter 
from Norbanus, whercof this is a true copy. 


C. Norbanus Flaccus, proconſul, to the magiſtrate 
of Epheſus, greeting. 


© Cellar has ſignified unto me by letter, that 
*« whereas the Jews continue their old cuſtom of 
religious meetings, and ot gathering monies to 
« be tent to Jerutalem, under the name ot hrlt- 
„fruits, it is his imperial majeſty's will and plca- 


ure that they be all leit at liberty ſo to do. Of 


this you are to take notice, and to pay your obe- 
* dence accordingly.” 


* What clearer evidence, Sire, can there be in the 
* world of Czlar's opinion of our temple, than the 


* indulging of the Jews in the public exerciſe of 


their worſhip, the freedom of their collections 
* for holy uſes, and the countenancing of them in 
other offices of piety? 


© There is yet another argument of the good- 
«* will that Auguſtus bare us; that is to ſay, he or- 
* dered the daily ſacrifice of a bull and two lambs, 
out of his own revenue, to be offered up to the 
* honour of our God; and the practice ot it hath 
* been kept upever lince to this very day, without 
* any intermiſſion. This oblation Czlar deſigned 
tor the altar; and yet he very well underſtood 
that there was no image in the cale, either within 
* or without. But this wile and learned prince was 
* nevertheleſs convinced of the neceſſity of having 
* {ome glorious temple upon earth, dedicated in a 
* peculiar manner to the inviſible God; where men 
* might offer up their devotions in hopes of having 
their prayers — and granted, and without any 
* viſible figure. 


„ With your majeſty's leave, once again. What 
did your great grandmother, the empreſs Julia, 
but copy her great maſter and huſband, Au- 
* Zuſtus, in the profuſion of her royal bounties 
„ upon this temple, as veſſels of gold and ſilver, 
with other ornaments and preſents to an ineſti- 
„ mable value? To what end was all this without 
„ Image-work ? For womens minds are commonly 
weak, and hard to be wrought upon, fave only 
by ſenſible objects. This princeſs, however, that 
. Was as much beyond other women in perſpicuity 
4 and judgment as in all other excellencies, ſup- 
lied the failings of the ſex by N and medita- 
ton, and gave herſelf up ſo entirely to thought 
and ſpeculation, that ſhe looked upon the practi- 
cal part to be only a ſhadow of the other. 


> Now, great Sir, after ſo many glorious inſtances 
Ot tenderneſs and clemency out of your own fa- 
„ mily, and thoſe of your anceſtors, in particular, 

irom whom you have received both your lite and 
« Sovernment, be but ſo gracious towards our 
People as your predeceſſors have been every one 
of them before you. Here are emperors inter- 
« ding for our laws to an emperor; ſeveral au- 
« Suſt princes to one; grandfathers and great 
« Srandtathers to a grandchild ; many to a ſingle 
„ berſon. And what is the requeſt at laſt, But 
„ this? They do humbly beg of you not to make 
« 72d thoſe laws and cuſtoms, that, from their firit 
« eſtabliſnment, have been kept ſacred to this very 

day. Theſe acts, it is true, may be vacated, and 


CAIUS CALIGULA. 


e theſe innovations wrought, perhaps, without any 

judicial vengeance upon the tranigreſlion ; but 

* whoever conliders future uncertainty, and that 

„Divine Juilice is neverthelets ſure tor being ſome— 

„times flow, will tremble to think of the conle- 

wy 9 It at the tame time he believes there is a 
God. 


* It I ſhould take upon myſelf to enumerate the 
infinite obligations 1 have to your majeſty, my 
time would not ſerve me to recount them; ne1- 
ther would 1t become me to handle 1o ſacred a 
lubject ; but the thing {peaks itlelt. It is no ſe- 
cret, Sire, that I was in irons, and that ] ſtand in- 
debted to yourlelt tor my liberty; but 1 hope 
you did not eale me of thoſe chains to load me 
with heavier. In that caſe my ſuffering was only 
in one part of my body, but in this my very ſoul 
ſinks under the 2 You did thirſt deliver 
me trom the dread ot death, and you received me 
atterwards out of death iticlt ; ſo that Agrippa 
deſires no more now, than that Cæſar would Pre - 
ſerve the lite he has reſtored ; tor otherwile, J 
have only outlived a leis calamity to periſh by a 
greater. 
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It is to your royal bounty that I am a debtor 
for the gitt and dignity ot a crown, and after 
that tor the addition of another, and a greater 
command, in Trachonitis and Galilee. But at- 
ter the * of ſo many extraordinary fa- 
vours upon me, do not deprive me, I beſcech 
you, of things the molt neceflary of all others. 
am not ſolicitous for fear of either loſing my 
commiſſion, or of being dragged to my former 
ſtation ; but my requelt is, once for all, that the 
laws of my country may be protected and main- 
tained, For what will the world lay ot me elſe, 
* either Jews or others? One of thele two things 
* mult neceſſarily follow; either I ſhall be looked 
* upon as a betrayer of my country, or as a perſon 
© utterly loſt to the honour of your friendſhip : 
and what could make me more miſerable than 
either of them? For ſuppoſing mylelt co be (till 
in the number of your confidents, and at the ſame 
time to ſuſfer my country to go to deſtruction, I 
mult certainly incur the character of a falle man 
for employing my intereſt no better, upon a pre- 
{umption that emperors and princes deny no ſuch 
* boons to their favourites. Or, it I ſhould be ſo 
unhappy as to have loſt your good graces, do not 
lay me in chains, I beſecch you, as Tiberius did; 
but inſtead of my liberty, take away my lite this 
very moment: that is all I aſk. For what ſig- 
nifies lite to me atter the loſs of your friendſhip, 
which is the only hope and comfort I have in this 
world ? 
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CHAS: AVI 


Caius, on the receipt of Agrippa's letter, orders Petro- 
nius to make an alteration in the temple of Feruſalem. 
Repents of it, and countermands his order. Goes to 
Alexandria, and claims divine worſhip. 


GRIPPA, having diſpatched this letter to 

Caius, kept cloſe in his apartment, and waited 
the conſequence with the greateſt impatience and 
anxiety, under apprehenſions that his importunity 
might be unſeaſonable; tor the liberty and ſafety 
not only of Judæa, but of all the Jews over the 
face of the earth, were at {take upon it. 


While the emperor was peruſing this letter, he 
perceived his deſign had not ſucceeded : ſometimes 
he was won over by the juſtice of lo good a cauſe 
and ſometimes by the intreat!es that were annexed 
to it. He condemned Agrippa in part, in part ac- 
cuſed him, and laid to his charge the inordinate love 
and affection he diſcovered for his countrymen, who 
had been the only people that, through contumacy 
and diſobedience, had refuſed the dedication of his 
image. However, he commended the king for not 

. concealing 
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concealing his mind, which he ſaid ſhewed a great 
{oul, and generous diſpoſition. To all outward ap- 
pearance he ſeemed perfectly reconciled, and re- 
turned an anſwer to Agrippa's letter, couched in 
very mild and obliging terms. He gave the king a 
kind of promile, that there ſhould be no more men- 
tion of the dedication; and at the fame time ordered 
a letter to be written to Petronius, to ſuffer no in- 
novation to be made in the temple at Jeruſalem. 
However, to render it apparent that his diſpoſition 
and reſolutions were not entirely changed, it was 
particularly [tated in the letter, that, though he ex- 
empted one metropohs, if any of the bordering 
cities were found to obſtruct others that were de— 
firous to erett temples, altars, or ſtatucs to him, 
ſuch as gave the impediment were either to be put 
immediately to death, or be ſent to him. 


This was the ſpring of numerous ſeditions, and 
the cauſe of civil wars: it was no other than a 
ſhrewd and tacit abrogation of the tavour he leemed 
to have conferred with fo much f{implicity and 
Juſtice. Thoſe who were enennes to the Jews diſ- 
covered their hatred more againſt them than they 
did honour to Caius, who puniſhed ſuch very ſe— 
verely as were found to make any diſturbance. He 
gave orders again tor his ſtatue to be let up in the 
temple ; but Divine Providence ſo ordered it, that 
the people were quiet beyond expectation, nor at- 
forded the leaſt pretences tor ſo doing, though the 
ſmalleſt fault was attended with the worlt ot con- 
ſequences. Caius, indeed, continued buly and trou- 
bleſome as ever. The tavours he had granted ren- 
dered him uneaſy, and his former deſire re-kindled 
within his breaſt. He gave orders for another ita- 
tue to be made at Rome, of braſs, covered over with 
gold, throwing aſide that caſt tor him at Sidon, leſt 
any tumult ſhould arile among the people. Care 
was taken to put this ſtatue privately on ſhip-board, 
that it might be tranſported into Judæa, and ſet up 
in the temple betore the people were aware. He alto 


took ſhipping tor Egypt, thinking thereby to ae- - 


compliſh his deſign the ſooner. 


The emperor had an extreme defire to ſee Alex- 
andria, and {pared no coſt for accommodation upon 
his paſſage, being of opinion that this was the pro- 
pereſt place in the world tor advancing his fantaſti- 
cal deſigns, both with reſpect to the authority and 
example of a leading city, and its convenient fitua- 
tion tor univerſal commerce. Indeed, it is generally 
found, that not only the lower clats ot men, but 
cities too imitate the example of their ſuperiors. 


Caius was ſo variable and inconſtant in his tem- 
per, that if he had done any thing good, he would 
immediately repent of it, and pervert it into ſome 
prejudice and injurious effect. For inſtance, he 
once ſet ſome pritoners at liberty, and though no- 
thing criminal could be alledged againſt them, or- 
dered them to be put into chains again, merely to 
render their condition more milerable and helpleſs 
than it had been before. Others, that expected to 
dic, were only baniſhed; and they deemed it a very 
tortunate circumſtance; not that they were con- 
{c:0us or any crime, but becauie the rigid and im- 
placable diſpoſition of their judge made them de- 
{pair of pardon. Theſe people, in fine, went into 
baniſhnent with as much good-will as others com- 
monly return from it, and deported themſelves as 
cheartully in their exile, as if they had been at li- 
berty in their own habitations. But it was not long 
before Caius cut them all off by a military eXecu- 
tion, without aligning any cauſe of offence; to that 
all the noble families in Rome were put into mourn- 
ing tor the lots ot their friends and relatives by this 
execrabie aſſaſſination. 


If he preſented any with ſums of money, he would 
neither OWN it as a gift, or as a loan upon conſide- 
ration of intereſt, but find ſome means or other to 
recover it as a fraud or thett, to the great detriment 
of thoſe who received it. Nor did he deem it ſuffi- 
cient to force back what he had given, unleſs the 
whole eſtate, hereditary and acquired, went along 
withit. I hole who imagined they ſtood higheſt in 
his favour andelleem, were dealt with in another man- 

2 


. whim or trolic led him, and offer hum luxurious 


ner, a prerence of friendſhip being the conſtant ſnare 
by which they were inveigled and Heeced to an in. 
tolerable degree. T his was by putting them to pro 
digious expences to ſupport frequent journics, as 


entertainments. Whole tortunes were {ometime: 
ſquandered in the preparation ior a lingle featt, in- 


ſomuch that they were reduced to the neceflity ot * 
taking up ſums of money at interclt, ſo great were © 1 
the ſplendour and magniticence upon thele occa. bod 
lions. This conſideration, however, cauſed ſome to wou 
reject his friendſhip and kindneſs as not only unpro- whil 
ficable, but dangerous and injurious. Indeed, they and 
tound that all his plauſible appearances were only peril 
ſnares to entrap the unwary. : beo 
Thus variable and violent were his temper and * 
conduct; but the Jews, to whom he had a mortal 25 
averſion, molt ſenſibly experienced their effects. Hy ah 
began with them at Alexandria, by ſeizing on their 3 
oratories, and filling them with ſtatues repreſenting vs = 
his own image, and that without controul, none dar. 95. 
ing to diſpute his authority. The remple of the ne 
holy city was now the only remaining, ſanctuary the 3 
Jews had left them, and this Caius had the con— ier 
hdence to attempt to appropriate to his own uſe and EIT 
ſervice, under the title of The Temple of the New Ca! 
Jupiter, the illuſtrious Caius.“ Was there ever lacriti 
luch deſpicable arrogance ? A man arrogating the ten 1 
ſupremacy of the Deity ! a man who has the world us int. 
at his diſpoſal, and cannot be content without aſpir- and k 
ing to the heavens ! Is the Almighty to have no part mean 
in a world of his own creation? Not ſo much as à apart: 
field, a city, or a temple { Not the leaſt trace of ſpot and gt 
{et apart for the ſervice of the true God? What mi- he thu 
ſeries did Caius draw upon himlelt and his empire where! 
by this execrable project! A thing as impious as the re 
impracticable, and nut to be thought on without ridicul 
dread and horror. ance o 

cuter, 

It was 

CHAP. i. any le! 

culers, 

The cruelty of Caius towards Philo and the other depu- buried 
ties of the Alexanarian Fews, poled 1 

could 

VI. ſhall now enter upon ſome particulars on poled t 
the ſubject of the embaſly, to which I was ehe Whe 
and ear witnels, when we firſt opened our commil- the bu; 
ſion. We were no ſooner entered into the preſence. counter; 
than we plainly perceived, from the behaviour ot trom tv 


the emperor, that, inſtead of a judge, we ſhould find 
him our accuſer and enemy. A fair and impartial 
judge would have examined the matter in counlel, 
inveſtigated it from point to point, heard both ſides 


gratiſice 
Aton ot 
Upon us 
manded 


indifferently in their turns, and, upon advice with :miles ir 
the commiſſioners, paſſed ſentence in open court. Juitly de 
All this, and more, would have been done in form, offered | 


eſpecially in a caſe of this conſequence, where the 
lives and liberties of ſo many thouſand Alexandrian 
Jews were all at ſtake, and the matter fo clear, that 
during a ſpace of four hundred years it had never 
been ſo much as called in queſtion. But ſo far 
was this mercilels tyrant from complying with the 
ordinary methods of law and jultice, that, on the 
contrary, he treated us with a brutality of inſolence 
and contempt below the baſeſt of flaves. 


Mecznas and L.amias had two gardens betwixt 
the palace and the town, which, for three or tou! 
days, had been the retreat of Caius, who had de. 
ſigned this place as the ſcene of the tragedy ot the 
ſews, while we ourſelves were to be the [pectator>: 
lis orders were for all the villas to be opened, Þ!s 
pleaſure being to take a minute ſurvey of each. 
was not long before we were introduced, when, © 
ſoon as we beheld him, we proſtrated ourſelves W!t? 
abundant reverence before him, and ſaluted him!” 
the ſtyle of emperor and Auguſtus. He returned th 
compliment in ſuch a manner, that we could no- 
conſtrue, with any degree of certainty ; demandins 
with a ſmile, If we were the race odious to the gods, 
who preſumed to deſpiſe him, declared a god by all 
mankind except ourſelves, and pay adoration to 
od unknown?” At the ſame time, with hands uP- 


fred, he burſt out into an exclamation too bla,. 
phemo 


With 
Wwine's fl 


1 THE 


ec nous to be repeated. Theſe outrages were look- 
taugen by our enemies as the prognoſtics of a cer- 
tam victory; and there was not one attribute pecu- 
Har to God himielt, but they aſcribed to Caius. 


Upon this occaſion one Iſidore, a crafty 1yco- 
mant, took occaſion to infinuate to Caius, that, 
+ jt he did but know the mortal hatred the whole 
body ot the Jews had for his imperial majeſty, he 
would abhor them much more than he did; ior 
while the whole world were offering their prayers 
and vows tor the ſafety of his perſon, and the prol- 
perity of his government, the Jews were the only 
people that refuſed to do him honour.” Upon hear- 
ing this calumny, we unanimouſly exclaimed, that 
ue were flandered and belied, having had our la- 
crilices in torm for the proſperity ot Caius and the 
empire; and that we did not feaſt upon the victims 
as lome did, but committed the lacritice whole to 
the lacred fire, and that upon three remarkable oc- 
cations. Firit, upon his acceſſion to the imperial 
throne ; ſecondly, upon his recovery trom a dan- 
gerous illneſs, which to many nations lamented; and 
thirdly, tor the luccels ot his arms in Germany.” 


Caius, in a frantic tone, replied, “ I grant you did 
jacritice, but not to me; it was to another. Where 
then is the duty ?* This unexpected antlwer threw 
us into the greateſt conſternation, we ſtood amazed, 
and knew not what to ſay. The emperor, in tlic 
mean time, went into the villas, turveying all the 
apartments, commending lome, difapproving others, 
and giving orders tor alterations to be made here 
he thought proper. We tollowed him up and down 
whereloever he went, being all the tune expoſed to 
the reproaches of our enemies as objects of general 
ridicule. Indeed, the whole affair had the appear- 
ance of a farce, where the judge perionated the ac- 
cuter, and the acculer reprelented an unjuſt judge. 
It was one ſcene of faction and malice, without 
any ſemblance of juſtice and truth. But ſuch ac- 
cuters, and ſuch a judge, ought much rather to be 
buried in {ilence, than have their proceedings ex— 
poled in writing. We could make no anſwer that 
could pleaſe him; and the laws of our country im— 
poied tilence in ſeveral cales. 


When Caius had given ſome neceſſary orders about 
the buildings, he aſked us, with a grave, ſerious 
countenance, what was the realon of our abitaining 
trom twinc's fleſh ? Our adverlaries were highly 
gratiticd by this enquiry, as it indicated the ditpo— 
i100 of the emperor, and was poignantly ſatiric 
upon us. Some of his attendants, however, repri- 
manded others tor the licentious treedom ot their 
miles in the preſence of the emperor, who might 
juitly deem it the greateſt indignity that could be 
offered him. 

With reſpet to the queſtion concerning the 
wine's fleſh, our anſwer was, that leveral people and 


EMPEROR 


CAIUS 
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places had their ſeveral faſhions and cuſtoms, and 
our adverlarics were prohibited the ule of 1lome 
things, as we were the uſe of others. After lome 
ſarcaſms had paſled. we came to the point in queſt ion, 
but the emperor, perceiving that we were about to 
produce ſuch vouchers that were irretragable, broke 
oft the ditcourte, and halltily withdrew into a 1pa- 
cious apartment, where, having, walked and rum1- 
nated with himlclt tome time, he came out, and de- 
manded of us, “ what we had to lay?“ We repre- 
lented our caſe as conciely as poſlible ; but he left 
us again, and withdrew into another apartment, 
where he had a collection of ancient paintings Care- 
tully depoſited. 


The proſecution of our cauſe being thus delayed, 
we grew impatient, and, indeed, had nothing to ap- 
prehend but certain death. In this anxicty of mind 
we betook ourlelves to the true God, with prayer 
and tupphcation to protect us trom the rage and 
menaces of the talle one. In compaſſion to his ter- 
vants, he mitigated the fury of the proſecutor, who 
only paticd this ſhort reflection, “ that thote men 
who would not believe him to be a god, were, in his 
opinion, rather miſerable than wicked,” and having 
thus ſpoken, he retired, and commanded us allo to 
withdraw. 


Thus were we delivered from a ſcene of torment, 
banter, and ridicule, being groſsly reviled by the ſur- 
rounding ipectators, as well as ſhocked with the 
blalphemics to which we were under a neceſſity of 
being car-witnefles. What was the ground of his 
implacable rage againſt us, but that we were the only 
people in the world who refuſed to own him for a 
god ? We ſpeak not this as men teartul of death for 
thelakeot theloveot lite; onthecontrary, weſhould 
have deemed it the higheſt bleſſing, had it advanced 
the common caule ot our profeſſion. But in this 
calc death would rather have been an ignominy; tor 
the milcarriage of deputies are 1 imputed to 
the ill conduct of their principals. This reflection 
pointed out to us the propriety of ſeeking a deli- 
verance, while we Were in anxious uncertainty as to 
the lentence the emperor might pronounce upon the 
iſſue; tor how could he enter into the merits of the 
caule who would not hear the particulars? Was it 
not a matter ot extraordinary weight and impor- 
tance tor all the Jews upon the tace of the carth to 
reſt their dependence upon us five deputies? If Caius 
had gratiicd the Alexandrians, _—_ would have 
been the conſequence ? we ſhould have had neither 
triends, towns, or oratorics left. Our laws, rites, 
and privileges, would have been involved in one 
general deſtruction, and we mult have funk under 
the burthen of an inſupportable oppreſſion. Thus 
have we briefly ſhewn the caule that excited the 
averſion of Caius to the Jews, and induced him to 
perſecute the whole race with unrelenting cruelty. 
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Extraction 
ot Jolephus, 


THE 


LIFE 


FLAVIUS 


S every nation has its peculiar marks of 

diſtinction, ſo amongſt the Jews nothing 

tends more to aggrandize a tamily than a 

lineal ſucceſſion to the lacerdoral Ty. 

In that reſpect I may put in my claim; not only as I 

derive my origin trom a race of prieſts, but alſo from 

thoſe of the hrit rank in the twenty-tour courſes 

which indicates the higheſt degree of advancement. 

By my mother's fide I am allied to blood-royal ; tor 

the Almonæan family, from which ſhe is deſcended, 

enjoyed, during a lerics of time, both the kingdom 

and the prieſthood together: but to give a detail of 
the ſucceſſion. | 


Simon, otherwiſe called Pſellus, was my great 
great grandfather, who lived when Hyrcanus, the 
lon of Simon, the high-prieſt, and the firſt ot that 
name, had the pontificate. This Pſellus had nine 
lons, one of whom was Matthias, ſurnamed Aph- 
lias, who, in the lirſt year of King Hyrcanus, mar- 
ried the daughter of Jonathan, the high-prieſt. This 
Tonathan was the firſt of the ſons of Almonæus. 
Matthias had a ſon, called Matthias Curtus, in the 
arlt year of the reign of Hyrcanus. His ſon's 
name was Joleph, born in the ninth year of the reign 
of Alexander; and from him deſcended Matthias, 
in the tenth year of Archelaus; to which Matthias 
| was born, in the firſt year ot the reign of Caius 
Calar. | have three ſons. Hyrcanus, the eldeſt, was 
born in che fourth year of Veſpaſian; Juſtus, the 
i-cond, in the ſeventh , and Agrippa, the youngeſt, 
in the ninth. This is a ſhort account of my extrac- 
tion as it lands upon record, as an irrefragable tel- 
timonv, in oppofition to the authors of invidious 
and caluminating reports. 


My father Matthias was greatly eſteemed in Jeru- 
alem; not only from his honourable deſcent, but 
bis ſtrict probity and juttice. I had a brother, called 
atter my father, with whom I was trained up in the 
different branches of literature. Being bleſſed with 
a found judgment and retentive memory, I made ſo 
carly a progrets in my t{tudies, that, at fourteen years 
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law. Art ſixteen I began to inform myſelf of the 
different opinions of our three ſects, the Pharilees, ,? 
the Sadducees, and the Eſſenes, propoling to my- |”. 
ſelf to inveſtigate their reſpective tenets, and fix — eite 

choice where I moſt approved. I paſſed through «5 
them all with much labour and mortification; but 
ſuppoſing the experience I had attained from them 
intufficient to the end propoſed, and hearing ot one 
Banus, who led the life of an hermit in caves and 
ſolitudes, no covering but the bark of trees, fed 
upon nothing but the ſpontaneous productions ot 


water to allay inordinate deſires, I followed his ex- 


ample, and having paſſed three years with him in Out an 
thele auſterities, and gratified my curioſity in the; faith. 
experiment, I returned to the city in my nineteenth ditt! Pa 
year, and conformed myſelt to the ſect of the Pha- Jews '© 
ritees, whole principles much reſemble thoſe of the manner 
itoics among the Greeks. | Tewiſh 
In the ſix and twentieth year of my age I hap- c. Particu] 
pened to go to Rome, on the following very part & that we. 
cular occaſion. Felix, being at that time governor were toj 
of judæa, had lent ſeveral prieſts, worthy men ot 4 
my acquaintance, as priſoners to Rome, upon 2 Very ot the 
trivolous pretence, toclear themſelves of what might and in d 
be objected to them before Cæſar. They ſhewed thought 
the utmoit conſtancy, chufing rather to ſufler an) Jo that 
thing chan depart from their duty, which conſide- Wit me 
ration induced me to determine, at all events, to at, - commiſ 


cditiou 
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tempt to procure their deliverance. According)! 
embarked tor Rome, and falling into a defperat 


of age, rhe high-pricits and elders did me the konour 


of adviling with me on lome intricate points ot 


"= 


ſtorm, with about ſix hundred in company, we were for the | 
caſt away, and the veſſel was loſt in the Adriatic they tho 
gulph. Only eighty of the whole number, by #7 they we 
wonderful Providence, were preſerved, being tas" *., ed to do 
up early the next morning by a veſlel of Cyfenc. . 
when we had kept ourſelves a whole night above a Whe 
water by Ilwimnung, ee | 
Having, thus eſcaped and got to Dicearchia,““ ny 
the Italians called Puteoli,) I became acquair*<- on pret, 
with Alityrus, a comedian, by birth a Jew, and and the; 
great favour with the emperor Nero. This ma nor of 
| brought me to the knowledge of theemprels Popre apprche: 


Vi: 


A 


i er 5 A 


c ho immediately, at my requel:, procuredihe pricits 
heir dilcharge, and loaded nic with prelents; aiter 
which I returned to my own country. 


Upon my arrival ] tound affairs in a very preca- 
ious ſituation, and the people appeared ditpoſed to 
1 revolt; ſo that I endeavoured to keep the rebel- 
ſious within the bounds of duty, by renvrelenting 
to them the circumitances of the enemy with whom 
they had to do, who were politic, martial, and well 
diſciplined; that I could not but diffuade them 
from expoling their country, wives, and children, 
and all that could be dear to them, upon terms o 
very unequal. I plied them with argument, coun- 
ſel, and importunity, to divert them from an out- 
rae that could not but be attended with many fatal 
conſequences, But whatever I laid before them 
lad no effect, lo great was the infatuation cauled 


by their deſperate condition. But perfuaded that 


too often inculcating the leſtons | gave them would 
Graw upon me their hatred and ſutpicion, as if | 
lived with the enemy, which right in the end en- 
danger my lite, I took fanctuary in the inner tem— 
vic, and, atter Manas, and the principal robbers, 


were put to death, bet : mytelt to the priefts and 
chief men of the Pha s. We were preſently in 
4 Panic at the people ta g up arms; and when we 


were not able to reſtrain cheir fury, we pretended 
to approve the ſteps they had taken; but adviſed 
them to decline any hott;lives, as we were in hopes 
chat Geſtius Florus would come to our allillance, 
wich a ſuſſicient body of forces to quell the ſedition. 


But upon his coming, and giving battle to the re- 


bels, he had the ill fortune to be deteated, and ſe- 


veral of his men were llain, which overthrow be- 
came the lource of great calamities to our nation 
tor thoſe that were dilpoled tor war entertained 
hopes of finally conquering the Romans. Belides, 
another caule occurred tor rekindling this war, 
which was as tollows : 


The Syrians and Jews living promiſcuouſly to— 
gether in ſeveral great towns bordering upon Ju- 
dxa, the former took their opportunity of ſeizing 
upon all the Jews, with their wives and chiluren, 
who dwelt among them, and inhumanly put them 
twucath, without any lort of provocation or offence, 
tor there was nothing of a conſpiracy, or ſo much 
as diſaffection to the Romans charged upon them. 
But the barbarity of the Scythopolitans exceeded 
all the reſt; for they not only forced the Jews ot the 
Place, that were their tellow-citizens, to bear arms 
againſt thoſe ot their own tribe that came betore ir, 
(athing expretsly forbidden by our laws,) but when 
they had worited the enemy by their aſſiſtance, with- 
out any regard to jultice, gratitude, or common 
laith, put them all to the 1word, without mercy or 
diſtinction, tothe number of ſeveral thouſands. The 
Jews of Damaſcus were treated much in the ſame 
manner, as is related at large in our hiſtory of the 
Tewiſh wars. We mention this circumſtance in 
particular, in order to make it generally known 
that we did not undertake this war upon choice, but 
were torced upon it by extreme necellity. 


After the overthrow of Geſſius, the leading men 
ot the Jews finding themſelves weak and unarmed, 
and in danger of a turbulent and powerful faction, 
thought it time to provide for their own ſecurity; 
% that conſidering how Galilee was divided, they 
tent me, and two other prieſts, Joazar and Judas, as 
commitioners, to try if we could prevail with the 


leditious people to lay down their arms; not fo as to 


part with them Ay but only to depoſit chem, 
lorthe prelent, in the hands of their governors, till 
they ſhould have occaſion to uſe them, and wait till 


t . were better informed what the Romans intend— 
cd to do. 


When I had received theſe inſtructions, I pro- 
ceeded to Galilee, and found the people of Sep- 
Phoris very much agitated by a concern for their 
country, into which the Galileans had made inroads, 
vn pretence of their ſtanding up for the Romans, 
and their adherence to Sennius Gallus, then gover- 
nor Gt Syria. But I effectually removed all their 
*ppretenſions, by obtaining for them a licence to 
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lend as often as they pleaied to Dora, a city of 
Phoanicia, to their hoflaves they had given to Gel- 
lis. The citizens of 'Fiberats had taken arms on 
the tollowing occaſion. 


There were three factions in this city. The firlt Three fie— 
conlitted o men of honour and integrity, and Ju- tens NEW 
lius Capcilus was their chietz who was joined by s“ 
Herod, the lon of Miarus; ilerod, the fon ot Ga- 
malus; and Complus, the jon of Complus : bur 
as tor his brother Crilpus, whom Agrippa had 
made governor of the town, he now lived upon his 
eſtate beyond Jordan. All thele were urgent for 
the citizens continuing their allegiance to the king 
and the people of Rome; Piſtus being the only man 
ot rank who, in compliance with his ton Julitus, 
went the other way. The ſccond faction was come 
poſed of rabble, and ſcemed determined for war. 
At the head ot the third was the above-mentioned 
Juſtus, who pretended to have ſeruples with reſpeck 
to the war, but ſtill was defirous ot innovation, 
from a view ot advancing, himtelt by means ot the 
contuiion. 


ber 18. 


To this end he endeavoured to perſuade the peo- Juſtus in 
ple, © That this city had ever belonged to Galilee, mes the 
and reputed in the days of Herod the tetrarch, its * 4 ho 
tounder, the capital oft the province: that this Kumanz. 
right of precedence was never io much as quel- 
tioned tromjthe time of Agrippa, the father, till the 
government of Felix, when he gave it away to the 
younger Agrippa: and that the people of Seppho- 
ris, in line, never claimed any privilege above their 
neighbours, till they ſubjected themſelves to the 
Roman yoke, and removing the records and trea- 
lure upon that revolution.” 


When juſtus, by theſe means, had inflamed the 
people to a revolt, he told them in plain terms, 
That, ſince the Sepphorites were 1o obitinately 
devoted to the interelt of the Romans, they had no 
other means of vindicating their rights and liber- 
ties, than immediately to take up arms, and join 
with the Galileans in oppoſing the Sepphorites.” 
This popular and plauſible addrels wrought greatly 
upon the people. Beſides, he was lo well verſed in 
the Greek tongue, as to write an account ot thele 
tranlactions, palliating and dilguiling matters as 
he found molt conducive to his purpole. But I 
ſhall more particularly delineate the character of 
this Juſtus, and point out, in the progreis of the The ions 
narrative, how he and his brother had well nigh of Judas. 
3 the deſtruction of our nation. When he 

ad gained over lome of the citizens by perſuaſion, 
and others by force, to take up arms, he marched 
out with them in a body, and {et fire to the ha- 
bitations of the Gadarenes and I lippenians, about 
T'ibecrais and Scythopolis. 


To pals over from the ſtate of Tiberais to that of 
Gilchala. John, the fon of Levi, finding ſeveral of sohn, the 
his tellow-citizens highly impatient of the Roman bon of Levi, 
voke, endeavoured to keep them within the com- ro "4 
4 . 1 : of the Ro- 
pals of good faith and obedience. But he could mans. 
not gain his purpole ; tor the Gadarenes, T'yrians, 
and others, having joined their forces, attacked and 
took Gitchala by ſtorm, laid it in aſhes, and then 
returned home. John was ſo exaſperated at this 
outrage, that he collected his troops, marched, P*feats the 
tought and defeated them. After that he rebuilt the e lis 
place, and, for better lecurity, encompaſſed it with Giſchala, 
a {trons wall. 


But the people of Gamala ſtood firm to the Ro- 

1ans trom the tollowing cauſe. Philip, the fon of 
Jaconius, king Agrippa's heutenant, having eſcap- 
ed out of Jeruſalem while the enemy was berore the 
palace, tell into another danger of being deſtroyed 
by Manahem, and his band of robbers, but was pre- 
ſerved by ſome of his Babyloniſh relations, who 
were then at Jeruſalem. Upon the fifth day after Philip's 
his eſcape, he diiguiſed himſelf by a cap of falſe de 
hair, and ſhifted away till he came to a certain vil- 9 verauce 
lage of his own. near the caſtle of Gamala, where 
he ſent orders. to ſome of his ſubjects to come to 
him. In tiis place he was ſeized with a ſudden fe. 
ver, which providentially proved the occaſion of 
ſaving his lite, for, upon falling into this diſtem- 
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per, he wrote to Agrippa and Berenice, by a cer- 
tain freeman of truſt and credit, with orders to de- 
liver his letter to Varus, to whom had been com- 
mitted the care of the palace in their abſence, on a 
journey to Berytus, with an intention of meeting 
Geſſius. 


When Varus found, by theſe letters, that Philip 
had made his eſcape, he was greatly concerned, leſt 
the king and qucen ſhould diſcharge him from their 
ſervice upon his return; ſo that he expoſed the mel- 

ſenger to the people as an impoſtor; alledging that 

deputy, puts Philip was at that time at Jeruſalem with the Jews, 

a de ener making war againſt the Romans; and upon this ca- 

:nimpotor, lumny he cauled him to be put to death. When 

Philip had waited a conſiderable time, and received 

no news either of the meſſenger or rhe letters, he 

diſpatched a ſecond with another packet, to enquire 
what was become of the former; and he was taken 
off upon the ſame pretence. Now the Syrians of 
Ceſarea had perſuaded Varus that the Romans 
would certainly revenge themlelves upon Agrippa 
tor this rebellion of the Jews, and that, upon his 
death, the crown would devolve to him as a branch 
of the royal line, deſcending trom Sohemus, the 
tetrarch of Libanus. Varus became ſo puffed up 
with this conceir, that he intercepted the king's let- 
ters, and guarded all the paſſes, in order to deprive 
him of intelligence of what was done. He put 
great numbers of the Jews to death, to make an in- 
tereſt with the Syrians of Ceſarca; and likewiſe 
propoſed engaging the Trachonites of Batanea with 
him in a war with the Jews in Ecbatana, which 
they call Babylonians. 


Varus, * 
grippa's 


Aſvires to 
the king= 


dom, 


In order to the proſecution of this deſign, he ſent 
for twelve of the principal Jews in Ceſarea, and diſ- 
patched them away in his name, with a meſſage to 
their friends at Ecbatana, purporting, that Varus 
had heard of their entering into a conſpiracy againſt 
their king, but that though he did not believe the 
report, he required them to lay down their arms, as 
the moſt demonſtrative proof of their innocence. He 
alſo enjoined them to bring ſeventy of their principal 
men, to anſwer all objections in behalf of che reſt. 


The twelve deputies accordingly went, and acquit- 


ted themſelves of their commiſſion; but, upon ſtrict 
enquiry at Ecbatana, among people of their own 
tribe, not finding the leaſt colour for any ſuch ru- 
mour, they took, according to their inſtructions 
leventy of the principal men along with them, an 
proceeded towards Ceſarea. Varus, in the mean 
% few; time, having planted himſelf in the paſſage with a 
nveigl-d, guard of the king's troops about him, tell upon 
and cut to them, and cut all to pieces except one man; after 
Piece. which he advanced upon his deſign againſt the 
Jews at I.cbatana. 


But, by a wonderful Providence, the only one of 
the ſeventy who eſcaped got thither before him, 
with the news of this abominable treachery; upon 
which the inhabitants put themſelves in arms, and, 
with their wives and children, retired to the caſtle 
of Gamala, leaving their goods and cattle behind 
them to a mighty value. As ſoon as Philip heard 

Philip ges Of the adventure, he repaired thither, and was wel- 
0 Gamata, comed with univerſal acclamations of the people, 
and is ten- who tendered him their lives and fortunes in a con- 
"Ta. of telt with Varus and his Celarean abettors, if he 
the inhabi- would but do them the honour to command them; 
mnt azainit for, it was now reported that the king was ſlain. 
4% Philip, however, endeavoured to reſtrain their zeal, 
by reminding them of the benefits the king had 
conterred upon them, the formidable power of the 
Romans, and the deſperate hazard of a rebellion, 
infomuch that they were brought in the concluſion 
to better reaſon. When the king had intelligence 
Varus is re- Of the reſolution of Varus, with reſpect to the maſ- 
moved, and {acre Or all the Jews in Ceſarea, he removed him 
„eien from his government, and appointed Equus Modius 
Mot. to fucceed him, Philip keeping poſſeſſion of the 
citadel ot Gamala, and the country bordering upon 

it, that continued their allegrance to the Romans. 


When I came into Galilee, and received the news 
of thcie trantactions, | wrote to the Sanhedrim at 
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queſting their commands as to my future proceed. 
ings. Their inſtructions were for me to remain 
where J was, and provide the belt I could for the . 
defence and ſecurity of the place, and to retain my nid 
colleagues if they approved it. But having ac. 
quired great riches from the tythes which were due 
to them as prielts, they reſolved to return; but, at 
my requeſt, ſtaid a little longer, till matters were 
better accommodated, We went together from Sep- 
Phoris to Bethmaus, about four turlongs diſtant 
from Tiberais, whither ſending a meſſenger, I ſum. 
moned the elders of the people to — 4 me. 
Upon their arrival, (and Juſtus among the reſt,) ] 
told them I was ſent to them by the people of Jeru- 
ſalem, together with my colleagues, to confer with 
them about the demolition. of the palace which He. 
rod, the tetrarch, had erected there, and adorned 
with the images of divers animals, in direct viola. 
tion of our Town, and requeſted them to put that 
work into immediate execution. Capellus, and the 
reſt of his faction, oppoſed it a long time; but at 
length, after an hard conteſt, we carried the point. 


. While this controverſy was on the tapis, Jeſus, the 1 
fon of Sapphias, inſtigated an abandoned banditti to- 
ſet fire to the palace royal, in expectation of confi. © 
derable booty; for every thing he ſaw was magnifi. l 
cent and ſumptuous ; ſo that they pillaged many 
things, notwithſtanding our utmoſt precaution. 
Having traniacted our buſineſs with the people of 
Tiberais, we withdrew irom Bethmaus into the Up. 1 
per Galilee : but the faction ot !cius put all the 
Greeks in Tiberais to the ſword, and all whom they {© 
deemed enemies betore thele hoſtilitics. dei 


When I had intelligence of theſe proceedings, I 
was much enraged, went down to Tiberias, and 
uſed all the care and diligence poſſible to ſave the 
houſhold furniture of the palace from the hands of 
the pillagers. Among theſe were candleſticks ot 
Corinthian brals, royal tables, and a great quantity 
of ſilver in the maſs. Reſolved to preſerve what- 
ever I ſaved for the king's ule, I ſent for ten of the 
principal men in the ſenate, and Capellus, the fon of 
Antilus, and delivered to them the reſpective ar- 
ticles, with an exprels charge not to part with them 
to any one without my particular order. 


From thence I proceeded with my colleagues to 
Giſchala, to watch the motions of John, whom we 
found manifeſtly engaged in forming a party, and 
ſetting up for himſelf. He importuned me to give 
him authority to export the corn that belonged to 
the emperor, who had ſeveral magazines in the 
Upper Galilee. Perceiving the drift of his inten- 
tion in this requeſt, I aſſured him that I could not 
poſſibly permit him; as being obliged, by virtue ot 
my commiſſion from Jeruſalem, to take care of all 
things within that juriſdiction, I could not diſpoſe 
of ſuch ſtores any other way than for the ſervice ot 
Czfar, or the good of the province. Finding he 
could not prevail with me, he applied himſelf to my 
colleagues, who, through want of foreſight, and the 
prevalence of avarice, were induced, by bribes and 
fair words, to comply with his requelt ; ſo that hav- 1! 
ing a majority of votes on his ſide, it was carried 
againſt me. John had no ſooner gained this point, 
than he bethought himſelf of another invention. 


The inhabitants of Ceſarea Philippi were com- 
plaining to him (he {aid}, for want of pure virgin 
Oil, and deſired him to ſupply them; the Greclan 
oil being forbidden them, and the king's prohibi- 
tion barring them from going out of town to fete 
it. John was cvidently actuated herein by intereſt. 
not religion; for he knew that this oil bore forty 
times the price at Giſchala that it did at Ceſarea; 0 
that he ſent away the whole ſtock from one place 
to the other, under colour of authority from me, 
which, indeed, I did not grant him voluntarily, but 
from apprehenſion, had I refuſed, of being ſton 
by the multitude. 22 in the end, gained vaſt 
ſums of money by this ſtratagem. 4 


— 


Having ſent my colleagues from Giſchala to Je. 
ruſalem, I made it my entire buſineſs to arm, fol- = 
tify, and, in ſhort, provide the beſt I could for the 


Teruſalem relpecting every circumitance, and re- 
> 


defence of my province. The tree-booters 1 found Kia 
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were not to be reduced by force, and therefore tried 
the effect of compoſition ; ſo that a treaty was en- 
tered into with ſeveral leading men among them to 
take them into pay, being all convinced that the 
charge of the penſion would not be comparable to 
the {poil they would make by rapine and pillage. 
We came, in fine, to an agreement; and I took 
their oaths for the performance of articles, and ſo 
diſmiſſed them. The conditions were theſe; that they 
ſhould not offer any violence either to Romans or 
natives, nor ever ſet foot into our country but when 
they were called, or behind hand in their pay. For 
it was my principal concern to keep Galilee in peace, 
in order to which I made choice of ſeventy of their 
:-"* beſt men to go along with me, and made uſe of 
11.n hs themas companions, counſellors, and aſſiſtants, and, 
elo with their approbation, pronounced my ſentences 
Naa, but with an inviolate regard to integrity and juſ- 
tice; ſo that, under the appearance ot triends, they 
ſerved me in quality of hoſtages. 


RI Hus 
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was now in the thirtieth year of my lite, an age 
wherein the utmoſt virtue and precaution cannot 
lecure a man from the laſh of envy and detraction, 
eſpecially in an exalted ſituation. Yet I can un- 
dertake to aver that I never was charged with any 
capital miſdemeanour. I wanted nothing, I co- 
"me vered nothing; nay, I refuled my very tenths, though 
tc. due to me as a prieſt, even when offered. I confeſs I 
took part of the ſpoils upon the defeat I gave the 
Syrians, and ſent them to my kindred at Jeruſalem. 
But when I had twice ſtormed Sepphoris, tour times 
Tiberias, once Gadara, and ſeveral times brought 
John, who treacheroully acted againlt me, into my 
power, I paſſed all over without taking revenge ei- 
ther ot one or the other; and the Omniicient Being, 
to whom the ſecrets of the heart are open, was 10 
gracious as to deliver me from the ſnares of pro- 
teſſed enemies; and not upon that occaſion only, but 
divers times afterwards, as will be ſcen in the ſe- 
3 quel. 

Such was the regard and benevolence of the peo- 
of ple of Galilee towards me, that, when their cities 
{11 were taken by aſſault, and their wives and children 
bes. carried into ſlavery, they had a much greater con- 
cern for my ſufferings than their own. This excited 
the envy of John, who, in a letter, requeſted me, 
when he came to Tiberias, to grant him permiſſion 
to uſe the hot baths there for the recovery of his 
health. I immediately complied, having no ſuſ- 
picion of any wicked deſign, and gave him recom- 
mendatory letters to thoſe to whom I had committed 
the adminiſtration of the affairs of Tiberias, to 
provide neceſlary accommodations for him and his 
whole train. At this time I took up my abode in a 

certain village of Galilee, called Jana, 


F John was no ſooner come to Tiberias, than he 
„ tampered with the inhabitants to revolt from their 
e. fidelity to me, and come over to his intereſt. Several 

% were won over by his entreaties, being fond of inno- 

vation, and glad of any opportunity that offered to 

promote their ſeditious views. Amongſt his prin- 

cipal adherents were Juſtus, and his father Piſtus, 
| who immediately cloſed with the propoſition, and 
Joined intereſts with John 


* 
1 


J 7 me. But, by good 
3 foreſight, I prevented their deſign: for Silas, whom] 
) had made governor of Tiberias, ſent me a meſſenger 

to inform me of the diſpoſition of the inhabitants, 
I and adviſed me to haſten thither, as the only means 
4 of preventing the city's coming under the juriſdic- 


tion of another. Upon the receipt of this intelli- 
gence, I took two hundred men with me, and tra- 
velled all night, having ſent a meſſenger before me 


to inform the inhabitants of my approach, In the 
, morning a ** multitude came out to meet me, 
, and amongſt them John, whoſe countenance be- 


trayed his guilt. Being conſcious that his lite was 
at ſtake, if he was diſcovered, he haſtily withdrew 
to his apartment. When I had reached the place 
for public exerciſes, I diſmiſſed the guards I had 
about me, excepting one, and ten armed men that 
Pi were with him, and then addreſſed the people of Ti- 
1 4 erias from an eminence, upon the ſubject of good 


e- ae faith and allegiance, the honour of a generous con- 
or- 1 ancy, and the dangerous conſequences, as well as 
he © No. 44. 


actual baſeneſs, of betrayingatruſt; forone treachery —— 
would molt certainly be avenged upon the head of the people 
the traitor by another, and after one act of perfidy of Tiberias, 
their credit would be loſt for ever. 


I had ſcarcely uttered theſe words, when I heard a 
voice earneſtly calling ro me to come down and pro- 
vide for my own ſecurity, as my enemies were juſt 
upon me, and this was no time for ſpeeches. The 
truth was that John, having me at advantage in a 
place where I was little better than alone, drew a 
lele&t number of men out of the thouſand that he 
commanded, with orders to fall upon me by ſur— 
prize. They were already advanced within a little 
of executing their deſign, which they had certainly 
done, if I had not leaped down that very moment 
by the help of one of my own guards, who led me 
off to the lake, where I found a veſſel that con- 
veyed me to Taricheæ, beyond all expectation, and 
out of the power of my enemies. 


Narrowly 
eſcapes out 
of the hands 
ot John, 


The inhabitants of this city, when they came to 
hear of the perfidious conduct of the Tiberians, were 
greatly exaſperated, betook themlelves to their arms, 
and requeſted me to head them, that they might 
avenge the cauſe of their commander. "The report 
of this outrage was quickly ſpread all over Galilee, 
in order to irritate the Galileans, who preſently al- 
lembled in prodigious numbers, and with great carn- 
eſtnels entreated me to aſſault I iberias, and upon the 
taking of it, utterly demoliſh it, and expoſe the in- 
habitants, with their whole families, to ſale for ſlaves. 
'Thole of my friends, who had cicaped out of Tibe- 
rias, gave me the jame advice. But I did not com- 
ply with it, dreading the thoughts of being the The mode. 
cauſe of a civil war, and being deſirous of putting 
a ſtop to the diſpute before they proceeded to blows. 
I allo pointed out to them, that it was not their in- 
tereſt to purſue ſuch meaſures, as a ſpectacle for the 
Romans that were to ſtand looking on. By theſe 
means, though with much difficulty, I aſſuaged 
the impetuous rage of the Galileans. 


But John, when he found his ſtratagem diſcon- 
certed, began to have apprehenſions tor himſelf ; 
ſo that taking the forces he had about him, he 
quitted Tiberias, and went to Giſchala, whence he ,, 1.4, 
wrote a Jetter in excule for what he had done, as if — wa 
he had acted againſt his inclination, and begged of Joſephus. 
me to entertain no ſuſpicion of him, ratitying the 
ſame with dreadful execrations, in order to obtain 
credit to what he had declared, 


This, however, did not ſatisfy the Galileans, who 
were too well acquainted with his perfidy in divers 
inſtances, ſo that they preſſed me till (being a 
mighty body of men) to lead them on to the aſſault, 
that they might deſtroy him, and Giſchala, the place 
of his nativity, at once. I gratetully acknowledged 
my obligations to them for the reſpe& and good- 
will they had ſhewn me, and aſſured them of the 
belt ſervices I could render them in requital ; but, 
at the ſame time, importuned them to reſtrain the 
impetuoſity of their rage, and permit me to endea- 
vour to put an end to the tumult without blood- 


ſhed. When I had prevailed with the multitude, I 
withdrew to Sepphoris. 


The inhabitants of this city (determined to con- 
tinue 1n their allegiance to the Romans) were not 
without apprehenſions upon my approach, and ſo 
contrived tor their own ſecurity how they might di- 
vert me ſome other way. With this view they ſent 
a meſſenger to Jeſus, the head of the robbers, upon 
the borders of Prolemais, with promile of a large 
reward, if he would bring his company, amounting 
to 800 men, and make war upon us. The tempta- 
tion prevailed, and it was reſolved to fall > par Borg, 


- 11 UPON US of a band 
by ſurprize. In conſequence of this, Jeſus 8 


t me of robbers, 
word by a meſſenger, that he was deſirous of making bete 
me a viſit. 


When I granted his requeſt, havin OR 
ſuſpicion of his treacherous deſign, he took a 525 
of his robbers, and fer out on his journey with all 
expedition. But his intention was fruſtrated; for, 
upon his approach within a little of the town, I 


had intelligence brought me by a deſerter of the 
whole contrivance. 


The people 
are enraged 
at the trea- 
chery. 


ration of 


Joſephus. 


Joſephus 
pacihes the 
multitude, 


arket- 


Upon this information I went into the m 
| place. 
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place, as if ignorant of the plot againſt me, and 
was there attended by a numerous train of Gali— 
leans in arms, and ſeveral Tiberians amongſt them, 
I then gave orders for the guard of the paſſes, and 
the centinels at the-gates, to let in only Jeſus him- 
telf, with ſome few of his followers, and exclude 
the reit; or, if they ſhould attempt to break in by 
violence, to repel them by force. They did as they 
were ordered, and admitted Jeſus with tome tew ot 
his train, and then ſhut the gates againſt the relt. 
Upon his entrance, I commanded him to lay down 
his arms upon pain of death in caſe of refuſal, with 
which he complied, finding himſelf ſurrounded with 
a guard of ſoldiers, Thoſe of his tollowers, who 
were excluded the city, when they heard their leader 
was taken, betook themſelves to a precipitate flight. 


Generofity After this I took Jeſus aſide, and told him I was 
of Joſephus not ignorant of the plot deſigned againſt me, nor by 
to John, hom he was lent: however, I would grant him 
Sepphorites Pardon after all theſe provocations, if he would 
romile, in future, to behave as a faithful ſubject. 
He accordingly pledged himſelf, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, ſo to do; upon which I ſet him at liberty, 
and allowed him to collect the men he had brought 
with him. With reſpect to the Sepphorites, I 
charged them to be quiet and peaceable in future at 

their peril. 


There came to me, about this time, out of the 
country of the Trachonites, two grandees, who had 
been veſted with legal authority, bringing with 
them horſes, arms, and money. Ihe Jews were ab- 
ſolutely againſt receiving them, unleis they would 
ſubmit to the rite of circumciſion : but I would not 
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ſeſus is 
taken. 


ſuffer any violence of that kind to be offered them, 


lolephus is Obſerving, that ©* every man ought to be at liberty 
for tolera= to worſhip God according to his own conſcience ; 
een. and that theſe men, who had fled to us for protection, 

6 ought not to be ſo treated as to repent of their com- 


ing hither.” When I had pacified the multitude, 


I turniſhed the men, that came over to us, with all 
neceflaries in abundance. 


During theſe tranſaftions, king Agrippa ſent 
Equus Modius, with a body of forces, to lay ſiege to 
the caſtle of Gamala. The detachment being too 


tew to inveſt the place, they could only poſt guards 


at the avenues, in order to block it up. But when 
Ebertius, the centurion, who had command of the 
great plain, underſtood that I was come toSimonias, 
a village upon the confines of Galilee, diſtant about 
ſixty furlongs, he drew up an hundred horſe, that he 
had then about him, near two hundred foot, and ſome 
military troops from Gaba, and _— one night's 
march, reached the village. Having drawn up my 
forces in order of battle, he endeavoured to bring 
me into the plain, as his main confidence was inthe 


cavalry. But as my army conſiſted principally of 


foot, I found it would not be fate to venture myſelt 
— Ebertius did what he could to force me from m 
gaged Joſe- poſt, which, when he found he could not effect by 
phus, re means of his horſe, he quitted his deſign, and with- 
tires $ 
drew to Gaba, having loſt only three men in the 
action. I followed him immediately with a body of 
two thouſand men; and when I came to Beſara, a 
town upon the confines of Ptolemais, about twenty 
furlongs diſtant from Gaba, where Ebertius was at 
that time, I took poſſeſſion of all the paſſes about 
it to ſecure my quarters, and, in the mean time, car- 
ried off the wheat, and other grain to a prodigious 
quantity, that had been taken from the neighbour- 
ing villages, and belonged to queen Berenice, ſiſter 


to king Agrippa. This proviſion I cauſed to be 


Joſephus is tranſported to Galilee, upon a number of camels I 
Menu.» de had brought thitheron purpoſe. When this buſineſs 
ſupplying was finiſhed, I offered Ebertius battle, which, when 


Galilee - ' 
as EY he declined, I bent my courſe towards Neopolitanus, 


fions, who was then in garriſon with a body of horſe at 
Scythopolis, and committed ravages in the country | 
about Tiberias; ſo that having delivered this place 


from further annoyance, I determined to attend to 
the affairs of Galilee. 


During theſe tranſactions John, the ſon of Levi, 


who was, as before obſerved, at Giſchala, being galled 
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on that odds of ground, and ſo kept my ſtation. 


to the very ſoul at hearing every thing {ucceeded to lh 6 
my wiſh, and that I was effectually eſtabliſhed in the π i tha 
good opinion of my people, and at the fame time a 1 
terror to my enemies, tampered with the inhabitants _—_ b 
of Tiberias and Sepphoris, as well as thoſe of Gaba * 
to revolt from their obedience to me, and join his Se E. — : 
party; inſinuating to them how much eaſter their =: 1 


condition would be under his government than they TTY . * 
found it under mine. Ihe Sepphorites were, in truth, * 0 f 
neither for one or the other of us, being wholly at. 9 g 
rached to the Romans. The Tiberians, though | * 


they would not be perſuaded to revolt, promiſed to 
hold an amicable correſpondence with him. But Tien, 
the Gabarenes eſpouſed his intereſt at the importy. 
nity of Samois, a citizenof eminence, one of John's ©... 
particular friends and companions. Thele people u 
did not at firſt openly diſcover their detection, hav- 
ing apprehenſions of the Galileans, whole kindneſs 
and loyalty to me they had ſeveral times experienced; 
but when they found a fit opportunity, they threw 
oft the maſk, and plainly ſhewed their treachery; in 
conſequence of which I was expoled to imminent 
danger on the tollowing account. 


me, 
on t! 
as cx 
peop 
influ, 
turn 
| adn 
me, b 
1 wh 
arole 
woul: 
pleat. 

A company of adventurous young men, of the Th 
village of Dabaretta, obſerving the wife of Ptolemy, who v 
the king's procurator, travelling with a pompous ſtant « 
retinue over the great plain, out of the king's ju- Ju 


7 tid { WH preva! 
riſdiction into a province of the Romans, ſuddenly **' i grante 
{allied out upon them, forced the woman to fly, and 4. 0. thoul 
plundered all the carriages. T his paſſed while | was wu Upon 


at Tarichez, whither they brought four mules 
laden with rich clothes, coſtly furniture, a great 
number ot ſilver veſſels, and five hundred pieces ot 
gold. Being deſirous of preſerving the property 
of Ptolemy, who was of my own tribe, (and our law 
prohibiting us trom robbingeven an enemy,) I told 
the people, who brought them to me, that they were 
by all means to be kept till they could be ſold to 
the beſt advantage, and the money to be laid out 
upon repairing the walls of Jeruſalem. 'Thele ad- 
venturers, regretting the lois of ſo conliderablc a 
booty, of which they had made themſelves ſurc, 
— a report throughout the country adjoining to 

iberias, that I had a deſign to betray the province 
to the Romans. I pretended, indeed, they ſaid, to 
employ the profit of the purchaſe upon rebuilding 
the walls of Jeruſalem, but that my real deſign was 
to reſtore it to the proprietor. Nor were they much [| 
miſtaken; for, after their departure, I ſent tor Dal- {-.., 
ſius and Jannæus, two citizens or the firſt rank, and ..in 
both in great eſteem with the king, and ordered 
them to take the effects that had been ſtolen, and 
lee them conveyed to the king, threatening them 
with death it they communicated the affair to any 
one elle. 


ad dre 


protectic 
iberias 
took my 
after W. 
ome, a 
twenty 1c 


But th 
ing calle 
lectec ab 
order to! 
N ſept - 
with my guards, and other ſoldiers, to abandon me © Proach, I 
and refoly 
that threa 
for the do 
ment, anc 
the mone 
the tumul 
of them a 
Icourged, 


were to be taken againſt their general. When they 
came thither, they found a great concourſe of peo- 
ple aſſembled betorehand, calling out, with one 
voice, for juſtice upon the traitor : but the ring- 
leader of the tumult was Jeſus, the ſon of Sapphias, 
at this time chief magiſtrate of Tiberias, a man ſc- 2b 
ditious, turbulent, and naturally diſpoſed to inno- Pas = his 
vation. Preſenting himſelf to the multitude, WP 4, in thoſe t 
the two tables of Moſes in his hand, he thus 2 * ain N [mal 
dreſſed them: If, citizens, you have no regard mas Ty 15 [tre 
for your own intereſt and ſafety, let me recom it =, {cou 
© mend to you, however, to preſerve a reverence 8 ions man! 
* for theſe holy laws, which Joſephus, your gover- icaped a « 
* nor, has made no ſcruple to betray, and conic: 
© quently rendered himſelf ſo odious to all £0 
men, that no puniſhment can be too exempl 
* and ſevere.” 


The multitude applauded this addreſs with the 


loudeſt acclamations; upon which he took 2 ban 7 


of armed men, and haſtened to the place where 
reſided, 


Notwit! 
tated the 
that the gr: 
WOrthytol 
they lived 
traduced ti 
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reſided, with full determination to take away my Romans to come againſt them; ſo that the multitude 2 
life, while I] was repoling mylelt without the lealt were deluded by uch plautible Pretences as vr Kage 

„ apprehenſion ot danger. But Simon, my body guard, agreeable to their own inclinations. Upon infor- 

2 in- and the only man who now attended me, upon light mation 01 this, | repreſented to them, that It Was = | 
bf the crowd prefling, rouſed me, told me the dan- neither generous or diſcreet to r 0 
of ger I was in, and adviled me rather to tall by my lought retuge amonglt them; and FIMICUIed © 4 1 \ 
ene Own hand, than be inſulted at the will and pleaſure || charge they had brought againſt them ot lorcery ; th 
bk an inſolent enemy. I therefore committed my- || alledging, that the Romans would never be at the 
felt to Providence, diſguiſed mylelt in black, gird- expence of maintaining ſo many thouland ſoldiers, 


ed on my ſword, and went through a bye way, it they could overcome their enemies by dint of 
where I luppolcd none of my adverlaries would meet ipells and witchcratt. 
me, into the circus. I there threw mylelt proſtrate This, for the preſent, pacified them; but they were 


on the earth, and exhibited ſo mourntul a ſpectacle || ſoon itirred up again, through the inſinuations of 
as excited general compaſſion. When I found the 


S a l lome contentious perſons, againſt the Sn} and 

xople in lome meaſure ſoftened, I endeavoured to || party of them, armed, went to their relidence 
;nfuence their opinion in my favour before the re- || at Tarjcher, in order to put them to death. When 
turn of the ſoldiers from the place of my reſidence. 


; 2 e hv I heard this, I collected what men I could, and 
| admitted the truth of what had been objected to poſted away to prevent the miſchief; for the ſuffe- 
me, but requeſted them to permit me to intorm them 


| 0 | of tl hich rance of ſo barbarous an inhumanity would haveren- 
11 what manner I had ag my eee 7 dered me odious to mankind. Upon my arrival, I 
zrole from the plunder, w * une ie 1 1 locked the doors of the houſe, and had a trench 
would chearfully ſubmit to death it it was their drawn round it leading to the lake; ſent for a vel- 
plealure. le], embarked with them, and failed to the confines 

The people were tor hearing me; but the loldiers, ot Hippos, where I gave them money to provide 
who were juſt returned, were tor putting me to in- themſelves with horles, and then diſmiſſed them, Joſephus 
{tant death. Through the clamour, however, that with carneſt advice to ſuſtain their misfortunes with — = 
prevailed, they reſpited the execution, taking, tor courage and reſolution. I was extremely concerned 99 Bide 
granted that, atter the conteſſion of the treaſon, they that I was compelled to expoſe thoſe that had fled to mat fled to 
thould have juſt ground tor taking away my lite. me to go again into an enemy's country; yet 4 ö 

2 4 * a * 0 Pe 0 . 8 . . : , : 2 e. 
Upon this, ſilence being proclaimed, I thus brietly thought it more eligible that they ſhould periſh by 
addreſſed them: the hands of the Romans, than loſe their lives by 
; 5 treachery within my jurildiction. However, they 
A am ready to die, my countrymen, if I ſhall be elcaped at length, and king Agrippa trankly par- 
) » My ) , Sen, 5 gripp Y.1 
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found to deſerve it, provided I may lay betore doned them: and thus ended thele commotions. 

* *%z,gua true ſtate of the cale tor which I tutter be— 5 : : 
tore Igo. I have ever looked upon this city as a The people of Tiberias having offered, by let. 2 Tine. 
e ſanctuary to ſtrangers; inſomuch, that numbers of ter, theirſervice to king, Agrippa, provided he would guns ole; 
* people have been prevailed upon to quit their na- turnith them with troops fuflicient to protect them, their ter- 
tive foil, and tranſplanted themlelves hither to | went amongſt them; and, upon my arrival, they re- — * 
fſhare with you their fortunes. What 18 my crime, minded me of ny promie of rebuilding their walls, pa. 


but the dedicating a lum of money, from a zeal tor as J had done thole of Taricheze, I immediately 
te the public ſervice, towards the repairing of your || contented, and gave orders for providing ma- 
„walls? This, in ſhort, is the ground of your || terials and workmen to put it in hand withoutdelay. 
* diſpleaſure.” After three day's ſtay there, as I was travelling to 
Taricher, tome thirty furlongs diſtant, it happened 

The Taricheans, and other ſtrangers, exhorted me that certain Roman ore, being on their march 


to be of good courage; but the Galileans and Ti- within ſight of 'Tiberias, the inhabitants took them 

1 berians, on the other hand, were untractable and out- to be of Agrippa's party, and ſuddenly burſt into 
＋ rageous; ſo that it came to a direct feud between {| acclamations of the king, and moſt contemptuous 
x them; the one ſide plying me with menaces and hard reſlections upon me. I 1oon received information 


words, the other undertaking for my ſecurity and || from a meſſenger, in great haſte, that the people were 
protection. When I had promiſed to build walls at || upon the very point of revolt; an event that em- Are rener 
Tiberias, and other cities, they dropped the conteſt, || barraſſed me much; for the ſabbath being now att 
took my word for the performance, and diſperſed; || hand, I had diſmiſſed the ſoldiers from Taricheæ, 

after which unexpected deliverance I returned for the more quiet celebration of the feſtival. Beſide 

home, attended by my friends, and a guard of || I ſeldom kept a guard about me in that place, as 


twenty ſoldiers. had received divers proofs of the good affection of 

| 55 the people; ſo that having only ſeven ſoldiers, and 

» But the heads of the ſedition, apprehenſive of be- ſome few friends about me, I found myſelf in great 

; wo called to account for what they had done, col- || perplexity what courſe to take. It would have been 

_ tected about 600 ſoldiers, and came to my abode in || to no purpoſe to recall my troops now the day was 

ke order to ſet it on fire. When I heard of their ap- || far ſpent, and I could make no ule at all of the next 
ſefd⸗ 


proach, I thought it diſhonourable toturn my back, enſuing. Then had I given liberty to the people of 
and reſolved to expoſe myſelf valiantly to the danger || Taricheæ to plunder the city, their number was 
that threatened me. In order to this I gave orders not ſufficient for that purpoſe. Nor was there time 


] . - 
tor the doors to be ſhut, went into an upper apart- tor conlideration or delay, as forces were hourly ex- 
5 ment, and required them to ſend a party to receive || pected from the king, who would ſeize upon the 
: _ money, as the molt effectual means of appealing || rown, andexclude me. Theſe concurriag refleftions ;  .. 
$ , 7 t. Upon their ſending one of the oldeif || induced me to try the effect of a ſtratagem. I ſet de 
„ A all, I ordered him to be ſeized, ſeverely || over the gates of the town ſome perſons in whom 1 
» courged, one of his hands to be cut off, ſuſpended could confide, with orders to be particularly diligent 
4 out his neck, and thus turned out to tell his tale || in obſerving thoſe who wanted to go out, and ſum- 
"om to thoſe that ſent him. At this procedure they were || moned the heads of the chief families to come to 
1 1 "0 mall conſternation, from apprehenſion that I me, every one of whom I enjoined to go on board 
rd Ps ; rad ſtrong guard in my houle, inſomuch, that || ſome veſſel, which I had provided for that purpoſe, 
n- has a, ſcoured off for fear of bein treated in the [| having alſo procured pilots, and then charged them 
ce 8. . e manner; and thus, through this ſtratagem, I to follow me to Tiberias. This done, Iembarked 
er- :caped a conſpiracy formed againſt me. 2 my. reads, and the ſeven ſoldiers, and ſailed 
E 3 ; ; ace. 
2 Notwithſtanding this there was ſtill ſome that irri- be Ane ; : 3 
ary * 8 2 againſt me, and remonſtrated, When the Tiberians perceived their miſtake, and 
— * 82 ern fled to me for refuge, were un- that no forces came from the king to their aſſiſtance, 
7 rer ke! * cauſe they refuſed to conform them- and ſaw the lake covered with veſſels, they began Aa 
Jr they tiene 5 * and cuſtoms of thoſe with whom || to be apprehenſive for the ſafety of their city, and . 
5 ne the ſake of their own ſecurity. They |} preſently changed their former opinion. They threw the fed 
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ea them with being ſorcerers, and adviſing the down their arms, came out to meet me with their by a 1-2 
2 Wives“ 
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wives and children, with the utmoſt ſubmiſſion con- 
gratulated me on my arrival, wiſhed me ſucceſs in 
my undertakings, and invited me into their city, ima- 
gining I was wholly ignorant of their former deſign. 

pon drawing near the ſhore, I ordered the pilots to 
caſt anchor a little farther off the land, that the 

ople might not diſcern our veſſels were empty. 

hen I approached them, (being conveyed in a cer- 
tain veſſel,) I upbraided them with their folly, in re- 
Iinquiſhing their allegiance without any reaſonable 
cauſe. owever, I aſſured them of forgiveneſs of 
what was paſt, provided they would ſend me ten of 
their ringleaders, with which they complied; and I 
immediately ordered them away for Tarichez, there 
to be kept in cuſtody. 


as By this ſtratagem I gradually got the whole ſe- 
lend the nate of Tiberias, and many of their principal citi- 
leading men Zens, into my power, whom I ſent to the beforemen- 
of Tiberias tioned city. The multitude, reflefting upon the 
40 Tartcheæ condition they were in, imputed the whole cauſe to 
one Clytus, a hardy, reſolute adventurer, as a deſ- 

rate incendiary, and requeſted that I would bring 

im to condign puniſhment. As I could not in 


conſcience put a man of my own tribe to death, and 
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Clytus, a yet was under an abſolute neceſſity of making him 

— an example by ſome means or other, I ordered Levi, 
* 


+ he hats 8 to my body guards, to cut off one of his 

of one hand hands. But the ſoldier, fearing to execute this or- 
der among ſo numerous a multitude, and I, being 
deſirous of veiling his timidity, thus exclaimed: 
Since vou deſerve to loſe both hands, be your 
on executioner, leſt, on refuſal, you expoſe 
* yourſelf to a ſeverer puniſhment.” Upon his 
earneſt petition to ſpare one of his arms, I granted 
him that boon, when he immediately took a {word 
and cur off his own lett hand; and this put an end 
to the tumulr. 


When the people of Tiberias, after I was gone to 

Taricheæ, perceived the ſtratagem I had put in ex- 

ecution, the ere aſtoniſhed to think I had termi- 

Lenity ot nated the ſedition without effuſion of blood. Mat- 

Joſephus to ters being thus quiet, having ordered ſome of the 

the priſon- priſoners to be releaſed, amongſt whom was Juſtus, 

cen. and his father Piſtus, I invited them to an entertain- 

; ment, and took that opportunity of obſerving, that 

I was not ignorant of the ſuperiority of the Roman 

power, though I confeſſed to have diſſembled in that 

inſtance, becauſe of the faction with which I had to 

contend. I endeavoured to bring them to the ſame 

opinion, and induce them, in the mean time, to live 

quietly under my adminiſtration, as they would 

never find a governor of more lenity than myſelf. I 

reminded Juſtus of the Galileans cutting off the 

hands of his brother before left Jeruſalem, upon a 

retence of forging ſome letters; and of the Gama- 

ites, upon a diſpute they had with the Babylonians 

after Philip's departure, putting his kinſman Chares 

to death; whereas I had not treated his brother-in- 

law Jeſus in that barbarous manner. Having com- 

municated theſe particulars at table, 1 ue orders 

for Juſtus, and all his followers, to be ſet at liberty 
early the next morning, 


A little before this Philip, the ſon of Jacimus, 
went out of the citadel of Gamala upon the follow- 
ing occaſion, When Philip was informed that Va- 
rus was put out of his government by king A- 
grippa, and Modius Equus, his old friend and com- 
panion, ſucceeded him, he wrote him a letter, ac- 

uainting him with every circumſtance that had be- 

allen him, and requeſting him to take care that 
the encloſed were forwarded to the king and queen 
who were then at Berytus. Modius was overjo ed 
to hear of the welfare of his friend, and diſpatched 
the letters according to addrels. 


As ſoon as the king perceived theſe letters, and 
found that the report of Philip's putting himlſelt at 
the head of the Jews againſt the Romans was falle, 

court» and he ſent for him to court by a party of horſe, and 
Fondurable receiving him, on his arrival, with great cordiality, 
commiſſions told his commanders about him, that that was the 
2 ＋ they heard had revolted from the Romans. 


Agrippa 
ſends tor 
Philip to 


e ſent him ſoon after this with ſome troops of 
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bring away all his family, reſettle the Babyloniang 


in Batanea, and take all poſſible care to keep the who \ 
people quiet. Philip had no ſooner received his tour h 
orders, than he haſtened to execute his commiſſion, le _ 
About this time one Joſeph, the ſon of a moun. we, i 
tebank, having, by his inſinuations, induced ſeve. 1.8 were 
ral adventurers, young men, to eſpouſe his intereſt, ſtim, might 
made an inſurrection upon the inhabitants of Ga. conſti 
mala, and then adviſed them to renounce their alle. ed to 
giance to the king, and take up arms, as the only the pr 
means of recovering their liberty. Some were com. memb 
pelled to enter into their meaſures, and thoſe who 
would not acquieſce were flain. Chares fell a ſacri. Wh 
fice to their fury, as did his kinſman Jeſus, with the thele | 
brethren of Juſtus of Tiberias, whom we have al. %: drachi 
ready mentioned. The inhabitants wrote to me, expen 
deſiring I would ſend them troops for a garriſon, namec 
and workmen to build their walls; with both which (ix hu 
requeſts I immediately complied. — y 
This procedure was followed by a revolt of the ,,, I 
country of the Gaulanites, as far as the town of So- 4 mone 
lyma, from the king. I built a wall about Sogannis Net. 
and Seleucia, two very ſtrong places by ſituation, “ dein 
and fortified ſeveral towns in the Upper Galilee, as h., ward. 
Jamnia, Amerthya, and Charabe, among the rocky and eh 
mountains; and in the Lower Galilee the towns of. char fo 
Taricheæ, Tiberias, and Sepphoris ; together with my ar 
the villages of the Cave of Arbela, Berſobe, Se- ruſaler 
lame, Jotapata, and the mount Itabyr, in which me to 
places J had my magazines of corn and arms. comm: 
This proſperous courſe of my affairs excited ſuch .,, letters 
envy in the breaſt of John, the ſon of Levi, that he i=: NE1S te 
formed a reſolution of accompliſhing my deſtruc. the Ga 
tion. To that end, having walled in Giſchala, the to aſſit 
* of his nativity, he ſent his brother Simon, the % Now 
on of Gamaliel, at Jeruſalem, to requeſt him to uſe to me 
his intereſt with the ſanhedrim to remove me from e father 
N and appoint gona as my ſucceſſor, paſſec 
This Simon was a citizen of the firſt rank, by ſect count « 
a Phariſce, who were ſuppoſed to excel others in an think « 
accurate knowledge of the laws of their country. a factic 
He was alſo a man of eminent political talents, and Aicted 
admirably adapted to regulate affairs of ſtate. Add fake. a 
to this, he was warmly attached to the intereſt ot come « 
John, and as 1 averſe to me. again 
In conſequence, therefore, of this application made t 
from John, he adviſed Ananus, the high-prieſt, and intorme 
Jeſus, the ſon of Gamala, with others of the party, country 
to ſtop my progreſs now I was raiſing myſelf todig- much e 
nity, nor ſuffer me to arrive at the higheſt pitch of me, w1 
grandeur; it being their common intereſt to remove they ſh 
me from the government of Galilee. He pointe Hover n 
out the neceſſity of being expeditious in effecting ectual, 
ſuch a deſign, leſt I ſhould gain intelligence of it, 3 
and invade the city with a numerous army. This ers, ſe 
was the counſel of Simon. But Ananus obſerved 4 t 
to them, that this was not to be effected ſo eaſily 3 5 ough 
had been ſuggeſted ; becauſe many of the high- their w. 
prieſts, and heads of the people, could bear witnels where I 
to the integrity of my adminiſtration; and obſerved, auch 0 
that it would not appear reaſonable to proceed to a al S ar 
Judgment upon any man without aſſigning his Manda le 
crime. Thar 
Simon, after hearing this from Ananus, deſired wn, having 
that the matter might reſt, and that what had pal tuſion f 
ſed between them might not reach the knowledge ceived, 
of the people, as he would make it his buſineſs to dreſſed | 
effect my removal in another way. Upon this he „lad, | 
applied himſelf to the brother of John, and pto- for al 
poſed the diſtribution of money and preſents amons advan 
the friends of Ananus, as the molt likely courſe he . ſent, 
could take for gaining his point. By this met fore ſt 
Simon compaſſed his end; for Ananus and his 74 you m 
panions, on receiving theſe bribes, concerted t "7 2 
means for depoſing me from my government, WI gelle a 
out admitting one citizen to be privy to the matte | ar <>t 
With this view they concluded it moſt exped!- pe ren, ſa 
ent to ſend into Galilee ſome perſons who were 1 4 with tea 
nent for their birth, and verſed equally with me oy eave thi 
the laws. Two of theſe happened to be laics, & be Enemies. 
were Jonathan and Ananias, and of the ſect of t they pre 
Pharilees ; the third was Jozar, deſcended from! and that 
ſacerdotal line, and alſo a Phariſce ; but the * of Jeruſ 


horſe to the fort of Gamala, with inſtructions to 
I 1 
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When I heard theſe words, and ſaw the ſorrow of The Gali— 
the multitude, 1 was melted down to pity and com- leans pre- 


who was Simon, was the chief of the prieſts. Jheſe 
tour had inſtructions, when they came betore the al- 
ſembly ot the Galileans, to enquire into the caule 
of their partiality to me. If it was ſaid, becaule I 
was born at Jerulalem, it might be antwered, lo 
were they: it becaule 1 was verled in the laws, it 
might be antwered, they were not ignorant ot the 
conſtitution of their country: but it they proceed- 
od to ſay, that they reſpected me for the dignity of 
the prietthood, they ſhould reply, that two ot their 
members were prieſts. 


When Jonathan and his companions had received 
thele inſtructions, they were preſented with 40,000 | 


drachmæ, out of the public money, to 88 their 
expences: but hearing after that a certain Galilcan, 
named Jeſus, was come to Jerutalem with a band ot 
{ix hundred men, they ſent for him, and preſenting 
him with three months pay beforehand, ordere 
him to follow Jonathan and fila colleagues, and pay 
obedience to their commands. They moreover gave 
money to the three hundred citizens to defray their 
charges in general. Theſe neceſſary preparations 
being made, Jonathan and his aſſociates let for- 
ward, having 1n their retinue the brother of John, 
and the hundred ſoldiers, who were ordered by thole 
that ſent them, on condition I voluntarily laid down 
my arms, to take me priſoner, and Toad me to je- 
ruſalem; but, upon any oppoſition, they were to put 
me to death without ſcruple, relying entirely on the 
command that had been given them. There were 
letters allo diſpatched away to John to be in read1- 
nels to make war upon me: and the Sepphorites, 
the Gabareens, and the Tiberians, were commanded 
to aflitt him with ſupplies. 


Now Jeſus, the ſon of Gamala, who was attached 
to me, and privy to the whole contrivance, tent my 
tather word, from time to time, ot every thing that 
paſſed, and from him I received a particular ac- 
count of the whole matter. I was much troubled to 
think of the ingratitude and malicious practices of 
a faction in the city againit me; nor was I leis at- 
flicted to find the trouble my father was in for my 
ſake, and with what carneſtneſs he prefled me to 
come over to him, that he might lee me yet once 
again before he departed this life. Hereupon J 
made theſe particulars known to my triends, and 
informed them, that, in three days, I ſhould leave the 
country, and viſit the place of my birth. They were 
much concerned at hearing the tame, and entreate:l 
me, with tears in their eyes, not to leave them, as 
they ſhould certainly fall to ruin if they wanted my 
government. But fnding all gheir entrearies inet - 
tectual, the Galileans, appreh@dding my departure 
would render them more contemptible to the rob- 
bers, ſent meſſengers throughout the whole pro- 
vince to notify the ſame. This giving an alarm, 
brought great numbers of people, together with 
their wives and children, to the plain of Aſochis, 
where I then was, to prevail with me to ſtay; not ſo 
much out of affection to me, perhaps, as their own 
tears and apprehenſions ; for they thought them- 
lelves ſecure as long as I remained with them. 


That very night I had a ſurprizing dream: for 


- having withdrawn to bed, full of ſorrow and con- 


uſion from the contents of the letter which I re- 
ceived, it ſeemed that a perſon ſtood by me, and ad- 
dreſſed me to this purport : © O thou, who art ſo 
„ lad, baniſh thy forrow, and diſcharge thy fears 
for all theſe calamities tend only to thy greater 
advantage and latisfaction; not only for the pre- 
ſent, but likewiſe for the time to come; where- 
ore ſtand firm, and remember you were told, that 
you mult wage war with the Romans.” 


Upon waking out of this dream, I aroſe with a 
deſign to go out into the plain, When the whole 
multitude of the Galileans, men, women, and chil- 

ren, ſaw me, they caſt themſelves proſtrate, and, 
With tears and ſupplications, beſought me not to 
cave them in this extremity, at the mercy of their 
. When they found prayers would not avail, 
— dreſſed me withadjurations not to forſake them, 
oy that with many a heavy curſe vpon the people 

] hes”, that would never let them be quiet. 
NO, 44. 


Z® have lent me, in their names, to give 


paſſion, and brought, in the end, to a reſolution o 
running any hazard whatever for their lervice. 
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f vail upon 
Joſephus 
not to leave 


now commanded them to draw me 5000 men out of them. 


their whole number, and furniſh them with arms 
and provitions tor a march, and {ent away the relt to 
their reſpective habitations. As loon as theſe five 
thouſand were ready, I joined them with three thou- 
ſand more, and advanced with them to the town of 
Chabolo, on the trontiers of Ptolemais, where I took 
up my (tation, as it my deſign had been to fall upon 
Placidus, whom Ceſtius Gallus had ſent into thoſe 
parts, with a troop of horle and two companies, to 
burn all the villages in that quarter. Both armies 
were ſeveral times drawn out with a deſign of com- 
ing to action, but proceeded no farther than to ſlight 
{kirmiſhes; tor the more | preſſed the bringing of it 
to a combat, the more the other declined it; yet did 
he not draw off from the neighbourhood of Ptole- 
mais. 


While matters were in this poſture, Jonathan, with 
his colleagues, appeared, who had been tent from 
Jeruſalem by the faction of Simon, and Ananus, the 
prieſt. At firſt they endeavoured to take me by 
ſtratagem, not having the relolution to attack me 
openly. To this end they contulted together, and 
{ent me the following letter. 


Jonathan, and his colleagues, trom the Sanhedrim 
at Jerulalem, to Jolephus, greeting: 


„ Whereas the elders are given to underſtand, 

that John ot Gilchala hath been engaged in ſeve- 
* ral perfidious practices againſt your prion, they 
F t me, in ch give him a leverc 
r. reproof for ſo doing, and to require him, for the 

future, to pay all reſect and obedience to your 
* commands, And to the end that we may agree 


*© upon ſome better proviſion for the regulation of 


4 things hereatter, we make it our requeſt that you 

a will come hither to us with all tpecd. As the vil- 

5 lage is but lmall, we deſirę you will not bring any 

con ſiderable retinue, as there is not convenience 
to accommodate a numerous train.“ 


This letter put me tothe pauſe; for it occurred to 
me, that, it I went unguarded, they might ſeize my 
per ſon, and treat me as they pleaſed ; and, on the 
other hand, if I was attended with military force, 
it might ſerve as a pretext for condemning me as an 
enemy. The letter was brought me by an officer 
of horſe, an intrepid youth, who had been formerly 
in the king's lervice. "The evening was advanced, 
and being regaling with ſome friends, and ſeveral 
Galileans of rank, about me, word was brought me 
at table, that a Jew horſeman deſired to ſpeak with 
me. aving ordered him to be introduced, he en- 
tered, and, without any deference to the company 
delivered me a letter, which he brought, he ſaid, 
from the Jeruſalem deputies, and required an im- 
mediate anſwer, as he was to return without delay. 
The company were amazed at the confidence of the 
ſoldier, whom I deſired to fit down, and partake of 
the conviviality, keeping the letter in my hand with- 
out opening it. Though he excuſed himſelf from 
accepting the invitation, I took care to protract the 
time, by introducing various ſubjects of diſcourſe, 
and paſſing now and then out at the door, in com- 
plimentary attendance on ſome of my gueſts that 
were 7 repole, availed myſelf of that oppor- 
tunity for breaking open the letter, and glancing at 
the contents; then inſtantly folding it up, I held it 
ſtill in my hand as before, without diſcovering that 
J had read it. All the company at length retired 
but four particular friends, when I preſented the 
ſoldier with twenty drachmæ as a gratuity. From 
the warmth of his acknowledgment, I tound that 
money was his object; and reſolving to attack him 
on his weak ſide, I promiſed, if he would fit down 
and be chearful, for every cup he took he ſhould be 
gratified with a drachmæ. He caught the bait, and 
becoming ſpeedily intoxicated, unravelled the whole 
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this dilcovery I gave him the following anſwer to 


his letter. 


Joſephus to Jonathan, and his colleagues in em- 
baſſy, greeting: 


Anſwer of I rejoice to hear of your health and arrival in 
ſoſephus to © Galilee, as I can now return to my native coun- 
try; this being a fair opportunity tor my deliver- 
ing up the care of the public adminiſtration into 
your hands. I ſhould eſteem myſelf happy in at- 
e tending you at Xallo, or farther, without invita- 
« tion, but am under a neceflity of remaining 
« where I am to watch the motions of Placidus, who 
has a deſign of breaking into Galilee. I there- 
fore think it more adviſeable, upon receipt of this 
© letter, for you to come hither.” Farewell. 


This letter I delivered to the horſeman, and ſent 
with him thirty trulty Galileans, with orders to com- 
pliment the deputies on my part, but to proceed no 
tarther. I joined to each of them a ſoldier in whom 
I could confide, to watch their motions, and ob- 
{ſerve that they did not combine, or enter into any 
ſchemes, againſt me with Jonathan and his col- 
leagues. Atter their departure, the deputies, find- 
ing their fut eſſay abortive, ſent a letter to the fol- 
lowing effect. 


Jonathan and colleagues to Joſephus greeting: 
A peremp- 


tory ſum. This is to require you to appear within three 
mons to Jo- ( days before us at the village of Gabara, without 


ſephus to ©. any guard, to make good the charges you have 
appear at 182 . „ 35 
Gabara. exhibited againſt John of Giſchala. 


When they had written this letter, and ſaluted the 

Galileans whom I ſent, they went to Japha, one 

the ſtrongeſt and molt populous villages of GalileE 

Upon their approach, the inhabitants, with their 

The peopte WIVES and children, wentout to meet them, and, with 
one and all uplifted voices, called upon them to depart, nor in- 
tor joſe- terrupt their tranquillity; for they would own no 
8 other governor than Joſephus. The deputies, after 
this diſappointment here, withdrew to Sepphoris, the 

largeſt city of all Galilee. The inhabitants of this 

place, being in the Roman intereſt, went out to meet 

them; but ſaid not a word either in my commenda- 

tion or diſpraiſe. From thence they proceeded to 
Aſochis, where they met with the ſame reception as 

they had done at Japha. This contemptuous treat- 

ment rendered them ſo outrageous, that they ordered 

their ſoldiers to quiet the clamours of the multi- 

tude with clubs and cudgels. Upon their coming 

to Gabara, John met them with a body of 3000 

men; from which itep plainly perceiving their reſo- 

lution was to give me battle, I lett Chabolo with 

my 3000 men, and having let one of my truſtieſt 

triends to guard my camp, withdrew to Jotapata, 

being unwilling to be above forty furlongs from 

. whence I wrote the deputies the following 

etter : 


* If you find it abſolutely neceſſary for me to 
the depu- come to YOU, there are four hundred and forty ci- 
ties again, ties and villages in Galilee, and I will come to any 
done of them you pleale, Gabara and Giſchala 
* excepted z one of them being the place of John's 
{© nativity, and the other of his alliance.” 


Joſephus 


writes to 


The deputies, havingreceived this letter, returned 
The depu- no anſwer; but convening a council of their friends, 
wee pie. en® among whom was John, adviſed in what manner 


of Joſephus. they ſhould attack me. John was for ſending cir- 


cular letters to all the cities, towns, and villages of 


Galilee, upon a preſumption that there was one or 
more in every place inimical to me, who might be 
ſuborned to join in an information againſt me as a 
public enemy. He obſerved further, that nothin 

more need be done rowards gaining the citizens 0 
Jeruſalem over to the opinion of my being a mor- 
tal enemy to the Galileans, than to ſend them theſe 
atteſtations well certified, which would certainly 
invalidate my credit with that people. The coun- 
ſel of John met with general approbation. 
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heard every particular that paſſed by means of one b 
Sacchzus, who brought me an account about the 
third hour of the night. I found now I had no . 
time to loſe, ſo that I immediately called for Jacob — 
(a brave man attached to me,) and ſent him away 
with 200 men upon the ſcout betwixt Galilee and 
Gabara, with inſtructions to apprehend what pa. y,,, 
ſengers he thought fit, and ſend them to me in cyf. n=, 
tody, eſpecially if they had any letters about them. 
At the ſame time I diſpatched Jeremias, one of my 
friends, with 600 ſoldiers, another way, to watch the 
paſſes from Jeruſalemanto Galilee, expreſsly charg. 

ing them to ſeize all Vhò carried letters about them, 
commit the parties to priſon, and ſend me their 
papers. I ſent abroad my mandates alſo throughout 
the whole province of Galilee, requiring all Per. Stray 
ſons to attend meat Gabara the kt morning, with "* 
their arms and three days proviſions, Having di- j/* 
vided the ſoldiers I had with me into four parts, | b 
ſelected the moſt truſty, and commanded them to be 
near my perſon; and let centurions over them, to 
watch that no unknown ſoldier got amongſt their 
number. Coming to Gabara next day, I found the 7;.,, 
whole plain before the town covered with armed tx 
troops, that came out of Galilee to my aſſiſtance, be. = 
ſides a contuſed multitude of country people. Upon 

my attempting to addreſs them, I was interrupted 
with their acclamations, pronouncing me the bene- 
factor and preſerver of the country. I made them 
due acknowledgments for this token of their affec- 
tion, adviſed them to offer no hoſtilities either in- 
dividually or collectively, but to fix their tents in 
the fields, and be laiisfied with their preſent pay, as ,.. 
it was my intention to put a period to the commo- ;;,14 
tion without bloodſhed. That very day the ne, g94« 
ſenger ſent by Jonathan with his letters happened to 
tall into the hands of the ſcouts I had planted in the 
roads, whom, according to orders, they ſtrictly con- 
fined, and ſent me thE letters, which I found, upon 
peruſal, to abound with invectives againſt myſelt. 

I determined therefore, without taking the lealt 
notice of the matter, to be as expeditious as poſſi- 
ble in falling upon them. 


When Jonathan and his colleagues heard of my 
arrival, they collected all their forces, and with- 
drew with John into the houſe of Jeſus, which was 
a large tower, built in the manner of a citadel. As 
ſoon as their men had entered this place, they 
faſtened all the doors except one, which they lett 
open for me, waiting for my coming, to pay them 
my compliments, now I was upon my journey. Be. 
ſides, they gave orders totheir ſoldiers to let me enter 
by myſelf as ſors I appeared, but refule ad- 
mittance to the reſt of my followers. Thus they , 
imagined they ſhould eaſily get me into their power; «= 
but I effectually diſappointed the hopes they enter 
tained; for having had ſome apprehenſions before- 
hand of their deſign againſt me, as ſoon as I at. 
rived at the place, I retired to a lodging over again 
them, and pretended to betake myſelf to reſt. 
The deputies, ſuppoſing me much fatigued, went 
into the plain to tamper with the multitude, and 
poſſeſs them with hatred and envy againſt me an 
my adminiſtration. But matters proved otherwiſe; 
for no ſooner had the Galileans got ſight. of them, 
than they fell upon them with clamours and re- 
proaches, calling out that I had acted the part of à 7" 
faithful governor, and thereby attached them tomy *,, 
intereſt by the firmeſt and moſt indiſſoluble ties. »/z- 
At the ſame time they upbraided the deputies with 
coming, without their having offered them the leal 
injury, to give a deſtructive blow to the affairs 0 
their country; and adviſed them to return, as 4 
their efforts would prove abortive. 


Upon this encouragement I appeared, and pre- 
ſented myſelf to hear what Jonathan and his col- 1 
leagues had to alledge againſt me. When I came 
publicly amongſt them, the whole multitude fe. 1 
ceived me with loud acclamations, and applauced = 
my upright and generous conduct. The depurics, 
hearing this, were extremely apprehenſive leſt the) 
ſhould be expoſed to the deſigns of the Galileans, 
the conſequences of which might in my favour 


Notwithſtanding this cautionary proceeding, I 


| fatal to them; they therefore bethought chemſe\ver 
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now they ſhould retire. But finding themſelves ob- 
ſtructed in their intention, (tor I required them to 
itay,) they expreſſed aſtoniſhment at my words, and, 
with dejected countenances, could not kceptheireyes 
from the earth. I then defired the multitude to 
ceale their acclamations, and ſtrictly charged the 
{oldiers to be very careful in guarding the patles, 
to prevent John trom making an unexpected ally 
1ponme; adviſing the Galileans, at the ſametime, to 
be ready with their arms for tear of an irruption of 
the enemy, which might put them into diſorder, and 
diſhearten them. I reminded the deputies of a letter 
they had ſent me, pretending a commiſſion from Je- 
ruſalem to hear and determine on certain matters in 
controverſy betwixt John and myſelt, producing the 
letter at the ſame time in proot of my ſuggeſtion. I 
, obſerved that, “ admitting Jonathan and his col- 
{4 leagues had a juſt pretence tor calling me to account 
wi to for my conduct, as governor ot the province, they 
ies mult pronounce me innocent upon the evident teſti- 
mony of two or three witneſſes of unqueſtionable 
probity in my juſtification.” 1 further appealed not 
only to two or three competent vouchers, but to 
every one preſent, if I had not behaved my ſelf, both 
in a public and private capacity, as became a man 
of integrity and honour; and called upon the people 
La Of Galilee, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to {peak the 
ui. truth, and the whole truth, as if they were ſworn 
evidences in the cauſe, and thoſe men, wit called 
themlelves deputies from the ſanhedrim, were really 
the judges. 


O F 


„I had ſcarcely uttered theſe words, when the mul- 
n titude, with one voice, pronounced me their benetac- 
«r. tor and preſerver. They teſtihed for my paſt con- 
duct, and entreated me to purſue the fame mealures 
in tuture; affirming, with an oath, that the chaitity 
of their wives had been 1nviolably preſerved, and 
none of them expoſed to any injurious or violent 
treatment through my means. then read openly 
to th Galileans 1 two intercepted letters, 
that were brought me by my ſcouts. Theſe were 
'Teplete with falſhood and invective, as if I had 
acted like a tyrant inſtead of governor over my 
people. I was not, I told them, willing to let my 
enemies know that I had their meſſengers in cuſtody, 
leſt it ſhould hinder their ſending that way another 
time; ſo that I pretended they were brought over to 
me voluntarily by the meſſengers themſelves. The 
bene Multitude, on hearing theſe things, were ſo exalpe- 
* rated at Jonathan and his colleagues, that they 
” would have fallen ſacrifices to their fury, had I 
not interpoſed and reſtrained them. I gave them, 
however, their liberty, on condition of their repent- 
ing, and returning home to thoie that ſent them, and 
acquainting them with the real truth of my admi- 
niſtration. I then diſmiſſed them, though I per- 
teetly knew they would never fulfil their promiſe. 
But the multitude continued extremely enraged, and 
entreated me to permit them to puniſh them as their 
Crimes deſerved. I ſtill defired them to refrain, 
being perſuaded that the leaſt ſedition would be 
prejudicial to the common good. All I could do 
could not appeaſe their rage, till at length they be- 


5 wn houſe where Jonathan and his colleagues re- 
orted. | 


When I found my utmoſt efforts would not re- 
train them, I took ders and ordered them to fol- 
* me to Segane, a village of Arabia, about forty 
turlongs diſtant from Gabara; and by this ſtratagem 
obviated the imputation of being the author of a 
civil war, Being advanced within a little of the 
Place, I ordered my troops to halt, and, after a few 
Words of neceſſary precaution, not to be intem- 
. erate and vindictive, I ſelected an hundred men, of 
©. Years and experience, and ordered them to make 
| Teady to go to Jeruſalem, with a complaint againſt 
the ringleaders of theſe broils. I gave them, more- 
over, in charge, if they found the Sanhedrim dil- 
oled in my favour, to ſolicit a new commiſſion for 
nien in the command of Galilee, and the 
hes Jonathan and his colleagues. With 
re cn ructions I diſpatched them away, on the 
d day after this meeting, with a guard of five 
undred armed men. I wrote alſo to my friends in 
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Samaria, to grant my commillioners a fair and free 
paſſage through their country; tor the city was at 
that time under the Roman juriſdiction; and it was 
neceſſary for thole who were deſirous of making a 
ſpeedy journey to jeruſalem to pals that ＋ * ſo that 
they arrived in three days. I conducted them my- 
ſelt to the frontiers of Galilee, having ſet ſcouts on 
the road to prevent a report being ſpread of their 
departure. After this I made a ſhort ſtay at Japha. 


Jonathan and his colleagues, finding themſelves 
wholly diſappointed in the deſigns they had formed 
againſt me, ſent John back to Giſchala, and went 
themſelves to the city of Jiberias, in hopes of re- Jonathan 
ducing it to obedience; as Jelus, the chief magi- aud col. 
ſtrate there, had, in a letter, promiſed them to bring c ©n-. 
the people over to their intereſt. But Silas, my jcguce Te. 
lieutenant, ſent me word, from time to time, of every bers. 
proceeding, and preſſed me, with the utmolt expedi- 
tion, to repair thither. I complied with his ſolici— 
tation; but, on my arrival, had nearly loſt my 
lite, trom the following caule. 


1 hecolleagues, having formed a deſperate faction 
againſt mein Tiberias, were not a little ſtartled upon 
my coming thither; but paid me the compliment, The cot- 
however, of a viſit, congratulating me on the repu dee 
tation I had acquired by the integrity ot my conduct ;.q.,.1.5 
in the l of Galilee, and not without Joſephus to 
aſluming to themſelves ſome ſhare in the honour of betray kim. 
It, both as being their tcllow-citizen, and diſciple. 
They profeſſed a much greater kindneſs tor me than 
john, and aflured me with ſuch deadly imprecations 
ot their reſolution to deliver him into my hands, as 
to obviate every degree of fulpicion, and obtain my 
entire confidence. They then deſired me to draw 
off ro ſome other place, ſuggeſting, ro countenance 
the matter, that the ſabbath approached, and it 
was highly indecent to occaſion the leaſt tumult on 
that day. 


Upon this pretence I repaired to Tarichæa, not 
ſuſpecting any thing; but yet, tor the lake of icecu- 
rity, 1 — my ſpies and informers up and down 
the road, to oblerve and report to me what was laid 
and done concerning me. On the day following the 
people met together in the proſencha, or oratory, a , us 
place of public worſhip, capable of containing a in the ora. 
vaſt multitude, When Jonathan entered, he had tory to ſup- 
not the aſſurance to make an open declaration, but I, Je 
merely hinted that their city ſtood in need of a bet - 
ter governor, Jeſus, the chief magiſtrate, finding 
this, pulled off the maſk, and openly declared, that 
it was infinitely better for them to have four ru- 
lers than one, eſpecially if they were men of ho- 
* nourable extraction — 1 prudence, as thoſe 
** were;z” pointing to Jonathan and his colleagues, 
who ſtood "ny Juſtus approved what Jelus had ſaid, 
and brought ſeveral over to his opinion. But the 
main body of the people could nor be induced to 
tavour the proceedings, and a {edition had unqueſ- 
tionably arilen, had they not thought proper to break 
up the aſſembly; for the ſixth hour was come, and 
it is the cuſtom of our nation to dine before the ſab- 
bath begins. The deputies therefore put off the 
debate till the day following, without coming to any 
preſent iſſue. 


The debat- 
adjourned. 


Having intelligence of every thing that was tran- 
ſacted, I reſolved to go to Tiberias in the morning, 
and, upon my arrival, tound the people aflembled 
together in the oratory, without underitanding the 
intention of their meeting. The colleagues ſo little 
ſuſpected to ſee me there, that they appeared in a 
kind of confuſion. At length they meditated the 
divulging of a report that a body of Roman horle «the dera. 
was ſeen upon the confines, at ſome diſtance, about tis. 
thirty furlongs from the city, at a place called Ho- 
monea. They then proceeded to repreſent to the 
multitude the obligation they were under not to 


A ftrat1gen: 


_ ſuffer the enemy to commit barefaced depredations 


in the country : but this was deſigned to draw me 
out of the city, under pretence of lending them my 
aſſiſtance, and in the mean time give them an op- 
portunity of making the citizens my enemies. 


Though I well knew their deſign, yet, that Imight 
not appear leſs anxious for their ſecurity than ! 
| gught 
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ought to be, I marched out of the city. But finding 
at the place not the leaſt footſtep of an enemy, 1 
haſtened back to the city, where the ſenate and peo- 
ple were aſſembled together, and the deputies were 
laying before them a long accuſation againſt me, as 
inattentive to the duties of my ſtation, and addicted 
to wanton pleaſures. They then produced four let- 
ters, pretended to have been written them from thoſe 
who dwelt on the frontiers of Galilee, entreating 
them, through a pretence that a body of Roman 
troops would be with them in three days to ravage 
their country, to haſten their arrival amongſt them 
as much as poſſible, and not defer the time. The 
credulous Tiberians admitted the whole ſtory as 
current, and unanimouſly exclaimed, that it was 
now high time to ſend a ſeaſonable relief to their 
allies. As I knew the drift of the colleagues, I an- 
ſwered, I would readily obey their orders, and pro- 
miſed, without heiitation, to go and carry on the 
war in their defence. But as it appeared, from the 
letters, that the Romans had made their irruptions 
into four ſeveral places, I perſuaded them that there 
was a neceſſity to make a diviſion of the army into 
{0 many parts, and put the tour depuries at the head 
of them, as it was the duty of good patriots and va- 
liant men to ſerve their country in their perſons, as 
well as with their conduct and counſel; at the ſame 
time I pointed out to them the impoſſibility of my 
being at the head of any more than one party. This 
advice was approved by the multitude, who obliged 
the deputiestotakea ſharein the expedition; though 
they were greatly chagrined when they found their 
deligns fruſtrated by the ſtratagem I uſed to dilcon- 
cert their meaſures. 


But one of them, named Ananias, a ſeditious tur- 
The hypo- bulent man, perſuaded the multitude to have a faſt 
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crifyof kept the next day by all the people, and ordered 
nanias, , d 
one of the them to come without arms, which, he obſerved, 
deputies, would avail nothing, unleſs tavoured by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Almighty. This proceeded trom no re- 
ligious motive; and was, In wm, deligned to di1- 
arm me and my party. I was, however, under a 
neceſſity of complying with the propoſal, as I would 
not ſeem averſe to lo pious an admonition; in conle- 
quence of which every one withdrew to his own ha- 
bitation. 
A plettobe The colleagues wrote in all haſte to John to come 
executed by early the next morning with all the torce he could 
the depu- make; tor if they could but get me into their hands, 
2 the buſineſs was done. John, receiving the letter, re- 
{olved to obey the ſummons. The following day I 
ordered two of the molt reſolute and faithful of my 
guards to conceal their daggers under their gar- 
ments, and attend me, in order to reſiſt any violence 
loſephus that might be offered me. I put on a breaſt-plare, 


mos and girt on my ſword, as ſectetly as I could, and in 
sint it that manner went to the proſencha. 


Jeſus, however, refuſed to admit all my attendants, 
and only ſuffered me to enter with ſome particular 
friends. As we were juſt on the point of entering 
upon our devotions, Jeſus began to diſcourſe on the 


ps ee rich furniture, and the mals of ſilver, that were 
put to Joſe. taken upon the firing of the royal palace, and aſked 
Phus. where it was to be found, and who had it in poſ- 


ſeſſion? This was done to {pin out the time, till 
N might come up with his army. lanſwered in 

rief, that it was all depoſited in the hands of Ca- 
pellus, and ten of the principal citizens of Tibe- 
rias, to whom I referred them tor the truth of my 
declarations. They then enquired what I had done 
with the twenty pieces of gold? I told them I had 
prom them to the envoys I had ſent to Jeruſalem to 
defray the expences of their journey. The col- 
leagues replied, I was highly culpable in paying my 
particular agents out of the public treaſure. 


TT hele proceedings exaſperated the multitude, who 
plainly obſerved their malice againſt me; and J, de- 
ſirous of irritating them more, if poſſible, againſt 
the colleagues, added, that, ** if I was culpable in 
gratifying my meſſengers our of the public ſtock, 
| would willingly retund the whole ſum.” The fairer 
matters appeared on my ſide, the more outrageous 
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were the multitude, when they perceived the whole 
2 | 


ſtory founded upon envy and calumny. This fell h 
out ſo contrary to expectation, that Jeſus ordered ty 
all but the ſenators to depart, obſerving, that the of 
buſineſs could not be tranſacted amidſt the clamour th 
ot a multitude. The people exclaimed, on the other le 
ſide, that they were determined not to ſuffer me to a « 
remain without them. Upon this a meſſenger whiC. in 
pered Jonathan, that John would be with him im. ca. 
mediately, with his party; ſo that, upon this encou- 
ragement, he broke out into theſe words: © Ima. g 
** Fine not, citizens of 11berias, that I would have | => 
** Joſephus puniſhed for the undue appropriationof 0 11 
** the gold, but for impoſing on a credulous multi- ” arr 
** tude, in the tyrannical affectation and exercile'of 50 . 
* an arbitrary power.” At that word certain bra- the 
voes, that were in the plot, ſet upon me, and had ign 
undoubtedly deſtroyed me, if my particular friends . to t 
had not immediately drawn, and kept them off; 9 arm 
the common people. at the ſame time threatening to ** e Tibe- ſup 
{tone John; ſothat, betwixt them both, I was reſcued p treat tim 
out of the hands of my enemies. pon my with- = {tan 
drawing to make my eſcape, I met John upon the „„ gen 
way, with his troops, upon their march to the aſſiſt- mal 
ance of Jonathan. This put me upon ſome appre- der 
henſion of danger; but I found means to evade them, k, of n 
and reach the Jake, where, having the good fortune bod} 
to find a veſſel, I embarked, and paſſed over to Ta- and 
richeæ; a deliverance beyond all expectation. mou 
The firſt thing, after my arrival, was to ſummon 2 
the chief men of the province, and relate tc them * 
the barbarous treatment I had received from Jona- on J 
than and the Tiberians, contrary to common faith, — ; 
humanity, and juſtice. This ſo incenſed the Gali- way 
leans, that they inſiſted on an immediate declaration = 
of war againſt John and his colleagues, in order to 0 7 
extirpate ſuch monſters of iniquity. I endeavoured, ti 5 i 
by fair means, to reſtrain their impetuoſity, adviſing PB. 
them, for the preſent, to wait till we had an anſwer Bei 
trom the deputics we ſent to Jeruſalem; tor there ſtrata; 
was no reſolution to be taken without their appro- to co 
bation. With theſe words they were pacified; and their! 
John, when he found his deſign ineffectual, went enter 1 
back to Giſchala, ph 2 
ul : 
Not many days after this the deputies brought 7::# Simon — 
word from Jeruſalem, that the government there P 
was much offended with Ananus, and Simon, the f bum w 
ſon of Gamaliel, for preſuming, without any pub- done m 
lic authority, to ſend their agents to remove me Pretenc 
from my government of Galilee; and that the people I had e 
were ſo incenſed at this proceeding, that they were my frie 
ready to ſet fire to their houſes. They brought giving! 
letters alſo, by which the head men of ſerulalem, with ch 
with the conſent of the people, confirmed me in m encount 
government; and commanded John, and his aſſo- in poſſe 
ciates, inſtantly to depart the place. inclined 
Upon the receipt of theſe letters I went to At- rallied, 
bela, where the Galileans being aſſembled, the de- lued the 
uties made a report of what paſſed at Jeruſalem, Paſſing | 
= heinouſly they took the baſe actions of Jona- dered t 
than and his colleagues, and how they confirmed me, iu deze uf 
by their decree, in the government of the country; e SINING. q 
with a command to the pretended deputies to quit RANG, Wi 
their pretences. I took care to ſend them the let- at my te 
ters by a meſſenger, to whom I gave orders to be matlvity 
very ſtrict in oblerving their deſign. Upon the fe. ned 
ceipt of the letters, they were put into the utmoſt = 4aWing 
confuſion, and ſent for John, and the leading men © nd rel 
Tiberias and Gabara, to conſult about the preſent; 1 ich me 
ſtate of affairs, and adviſe what meaſures it was © ending 
dient to purſue. The Tiberians were for ti! &* Is Ki 
:eeping the power {till in their own hands, and not! Tie 
abandoning a people that had delivered themſelves Ti. army of 
up to their protection; eſpecially againſt an ene) und Citizens 
that had threatened them with an invaſion, as they th... were the 
falſely and maliciouſly repreſented I had done- & formatic 
John not only gave into this opinion, but adyiſed für Jo 
the ſending two of their body to Jeruſalem, Wit * th Ty, 
charge of mal-adminiſtration againſt me, which of th 2 
ſaid, betwixt the credit of the accuſers, and the 10. Ae er 
riable humour of the common people, could 7 pro and 
fail of making an impreſſion. The counſel of Jo : deins 
being approved, they ſent Jonathan and win a old; 62 
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hundred ſoldiers to attend their perſons, the other 
two ſtaying behind at Tiberias. The inhabitants 
of that place immediately ſet about repairing, 
their walls, betook themielves to their arms, anc 
lent for John's troops, that were then at Gilchala in 
a conlidcrable body, to be within diſtance of aſſiſt- 
ing them againſt me, if chere ſhould be any QC- 
caſion. 

Jonathan and his people being now upon their 
march, and advanced as far as Dabaritta, a village 


upon the borders ot Galilee, fell about midnight 


into a party of my out- guards, who took away their 


arms, and kept them priſoners according to order. 
Levi, who commanded the party, gave me notice of 


the encounter; and two days after, as it I had been 
ignorant of what had happened, 1 ſent a meſſenger 
to the Tiberians, to advile them to lay down their 
arms. But they returned a very ſcurrilous anſwer, 
onathan and his party were by that 
time arrived ac Jeruſalem. I was reſolved, notwith- 
ſtanding, to requite them by means of one ſtrata- 
gem or another; though I could not be perſuaded to 
make war againſt my own fellow-citizens. In or- 
der to inveigle them out of the town, I took 10,000 
of my choiceſt troops, and divided them into three 
bodies. Part of them I planted privately in Dora, 
and a thouſand of them in another village, upon the 
mountains, four furlongs from Tiberias, with or- 
ders to be ready upon the firſt ſignal to make a ſally. 
came out of the village myſelt, and encamped on 
an open plain within ſight of the Tiberians, who 
made towards me, and treated me with reproachtul 
language: nay, they proceeded ſo far in their folly 
and inſolence, as to provide a mock funeral for me; 
and, with fantaſtical pomp, expoſed my image in 
the field, ſurrounded by mourners. But I only made 
this farce the ſubject of my mirth and diverſion, 


Being deſirous to intercept Simon and Joazar by a 
ſtratagem, I ſent a meſſenger to them, deſiring them 
to come a little way out of the city, conducted by 
their friends, as I was ready, upon meeting them, to 
enter into an alliance, and divide the government of 
Galilee with them. Joazar, who was cratty and ſu— 
ſpicious, kept himſelf at a diſtance; but Simon, 


„nen lured by the proſpect of advantage, came over to 


me, attended by his guards and friends. I received 
him with becoming reſpect tor the honours he had 
done me; but prelently taking him aſide, through a 
pretence of ſpeaking with him apart, and thinking 
| had conveyed him far enough, I gave him up to 
my friends to carry him to the next village, and then 
giving the ſignal for my men to come forth, marched 
with them inſtantly to 7 i iberias. A pap 
encounter followed, and the Liberians were almolt 
in poſſeſſion of the victory, till obſerving my men 
inclined to retreat, I rouſed their courage, when they 
rallied, and, withextreme difficulty and hazard, pur- 
lued the enemy to their very gates. Other forces 
paſſing the lake at this juncture to my relief, I or- 
dered them to ſet fire to the firſt houſe they could 
ſieze upon. The Tiberians ſeeing this, and ima- 


lo Sining their city ſtormed, threw down their arms, 


and, with their wives and children, caſt themſelves 
at my teet, imploring me to ſpare the place of their 
nativity, Prevailed upon by their entreaties, I re- 
rained the fury of my ſoldiers, and, as night was 
drawing on, returned with my men from the ſiege, 
and retreſhed myſelf. I ſent for Simon to regale 
with me, and gave him the comfortable aſſurance of 
lending him ſate back to Jeruſalem, with all neceſ- 
aries and conveniencies tor his journey. 


The next day T marched into Tiberias, with an 
army of 10,900 men; and ſummoning the principal 
citizens into the circus, enjoined them to tell me who 


* 


e Were the ringleaders of the revolt. Upon their in- 


formation, I ſent them all priſoners to Jotapata, ex- 
cept Jonathan and his colleagues, whom ] ſet at 
'berty, with a guard of 500 ſoldiers to conduct 
them to Jerulalem, and anallowance for the expence 
of their journey. The Tiberians came again before 
me, and entreated pardon tor what rhey had done, 
promiſing to make ample amends by their future 
delity, and requeſting that the pillage, which the 

loldiers had taken, might be reſtored to the right 
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owners. Hereupon I ordered the whole booty to re te 
be produced before me; but being dilatorily obeyed, inhabitancs 
and obſerving one of my men with a garment more 8 
. - " . ; Ys 
ſplendid than ordinary, I enquired whence he had 

it, and being told out of the plunder of Tiberias, I 
commanded him to be ſeverely ſcourged, with a 

menace of greater rigour upon any man that ſhould 
atterwards preſume to withhold any part of what he Reſtores the 
had taken. By this means abundance of things were ben. 
brought to me, which were reſtored to the I1berians ans. 
according to their reſpective claims, 


I cann6t pals over this ſubje& without taking 
notice of ſome palpable falſities impoſed upon the 
world, and tranſmitted to poſterity by Juſtus, and FF 
certain other writers, who have treated of this argu- Jet, 
ment, and, through partiality on the one hand, and untaithful 
prejudice on the other, miſrepreſented facts, and hiftorians, 
thereby perverted the grand end of hiſtory. This 
claſs of men may juſtly be compared to thoſe who 
produce torged inſtruments or writings concerning 
conveyances of property, but, becauſe they are not 
liable to the ſame puniſhment as others, diſregard 
and deſpiſe truth. Juſtus, upon this principle, took 
upon him to write of thele tranlactions in the war 
ot which I bore a part, and has teigned ſeveral 
{tories of me, and introduced many particulars of 
his own country, which are not tounded on the 
baſis of truth. I therefore think I am bound to 
defend mylelt againſt his falſe aſſertions, and ſhall 
take the treedom to introduce ſome things which I 
have not diſcloſed before; becauſe ] hold it as an 
invariable principle, that whoever undertakes to 
write hiſtory, ſhould not advance any ſubject with- 
out conviction of its authenticity ; though, at the 
ſame time, he is bound to obſerve the law of candour 
and moderation. Thus, then, I expoſtulate with 
Juſtus, as 1t he were preſent. 


Say, Juſtus, thou that art the greateſt pre- ,,,,.. 

© tender of all men living to the good faith of a tion of fo 
* candid author, how was it poſſible tor me and the ſephus with 
* Galileans to be the cauſe of the revolt of thy Js. 
* countrymen from their prince, and from the Ro- 
man empire, when you yourſelf, and your Tibe- 
** rians, had already made war upon the Decapo- 
* litans in Syria, and burnt their villages ? By the 
token that one of your ſervants fell in the action, 
* and all this betore ever I received my commiſſion 
from Jeruſalem for the government of Galilee ? 
] do not deliver this barely upon my own credit, 
** but refer the reader, for his better ſatisfaction, to 
the memorials and records of the emperor Velpa- 
ian; wherein it will appear, that, white he was at 
** Ptolemais, the people of Decapolis were ſtill 
** preſſing him with reſtleſs ĩmportunities to do them 
* juſtice upon you, as the principal promoter of all 
** their troubles; which he had undoubtedly done, 
it king Agrippa, to whom the care of the execu- 
tion was committed, had not given you your lite, 
* upon the mediation of his ſiſter Berenice: and 
this pardon did not yet hinder you from being 
* {ti]]l kept in priſon a long time after. Beſides, 
* the whole courſe of your life was uniform, as 
* may be ſeen from your following practices; tor I 
** ſhall make it as clear as the ſun, that it was upon 
* your tampering and inſtigation, that your people 
w — 4 out into a rebellion againſt 75 Romans. 
* I muſt now give the reader to underſtand, that 
neither you yourſelf, nor the reſt of the Tibe- 
* rians, were ever faithful, either to your king, or 
to the emperor, 


* The faireſt cities of Galilee are Sepphoris 
* and Tiberias; the latter the place of your birth, 
* Juſtus; the former ſeated in the middle of the 
province, with ſeveral villages depending upon 
it; and the people ſo true to their maſters, that 
they did not only refuſe me entrance into the 
* place, but, by a public edict, prohibited all their 
citizens from bearing arms for the Jews. And 
for their better ſecurity, they lured me into a pro- 
© miſe to wall their town; which I had no ſooner 
done, than they turned me off with contempt ; 
* ſubmitting allo, at the ſame time, without any dif. | 
ficulty, toa Roman garriſon, under Ceſtius Gallus, 
* who was then governor of Syria; and this at a 
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* ſeaſon, too, when I held the whole neighbourhood 
ein awe. Nay, ſo tender were they of giving the 
leaſt colour for a ſuſpicion of their breaking faith 
with the Romans, that, when the temple of Jeru- 
ſalem was beſieged, and the common cauſe and 
intereſt of our nation at ſtake upon that action, 
they would not ſo much as contribute in any fort 
to their relief. But, Jultus, conſidering; the ſitu- 
ation of your country, as it ſtands upon the bor- 
der of the lake of Genneſareth, ſome thirty fur- 
* longs from Hippos, ſixty from Gadara, and an 
„hundred and twenty from Scythopolis, (places 
* under the king's allegiance, and none of the Jews 
* garriſons thereabouts; beſides, that they wanted 
* neither men or arms;) what ſhould hinder you 
* now, with all theſe advantages on your ſide, from 
* dilcharging your duty to the Romans, it you had 
* amind? Or, ſuppoſing the matter to be as you 
lay, and that, in truth, I was at that time in ſome 
* mealure the cauſe of the war, who was to blame 
* afterward? You know very well that the Ro- 
mans had got me into their power before the ſiege 
* was laid to Jeruſalem, Jotapata and divers other 
* caſtles taken by aſſault, and great numbers of the 
* Galilcans cut off upon ſeveral encounters. Now 
* it jt be true, as you ſuggeſt, that the war was al- 
* together againſt your will, and that you were 
% driven upon it by force, how came it to paſs that 
* you did not lay down your arms, and caſt your- 
elf at the feet of your prince, and of the Romans, 
* when that pretended neceſſity was over? for you 
© were now out of danger of any hurt that I could 
* do you. But you were ſtill diſpoſed to ſtand it 
out, till Veſpaſian was advanced with his army 
* up to your very walls; and it was then high time 
for you to call for quarter, when you found your- 
© ſelf certainly ruined without it. That ſubmiſſion 
*« would not have ſerved your turn neither, without 
the interceſſion of the king to Veſpaſian in your 
* behalt; for the city had been razed to the very 
ground, it he had not obtained the emperor's par- 
don for your madneſs and folly: ſo that your 
e enmity to the Romans was purely out of the ma- 
* lice of your own heart, without any fault of mine. 
Ho many times have I protected you, and had 
* you at mercy, without ſpilling ſo much as one 
* drop of your blood? whereas it is notoriouſly 
* known, that, in the rage of your inteſtine broils, 
not in the king's caule, nor in the Romans, but 
Out of a ſpirit ot animoſity and rancour one againſt 
another, you put to death no leis than an hundred 
© and eighty-hve citizens at a time, when I was 
* blocked up in Jotapata. And were there not 
two thouſand Tiberians killed and taken at je- 
* ruſalem ? Were you no enemy becauſe you were 
eat that time wick the king ? not out of love or 
duty, but becaule I trighted you thither. If you 
« will have me to be an 111 man, what was Juſtus 
„ then? A wretch that Veſpaſian pronounced ſen- 
* rence of death upon, though the execution of it 
* was afterwards remitted by king Agrippa: twice 
a priſoner, as often an exile: once redeemed from 
© the very gibbet, upon the mediation of Berenice, 
the emperor's ſiſter; and finally, after all this, fo 
4 falle to the truſt of a lecretary, which he had the 
* honour to have conferred upon him, that his 
ce maſter baniſhed him his court and his preſence 
*« forever. But, Juſtus, without tracing your miſ- 
% demeanours, I cannot ſufficiently admire the ar- 
„ rogance of your ſetting up for the moſt perfect 
and exact hiſtorian of this war, to the diſparage- 


% ment of all others, when effectually you are but 
© a mere ſtranger to the whole matter, even to what 
© has paſſed in Galilee itſelf; for in the time of that 
And 
as tor the ſiege of Jotapata, how was it poſſible 
for you to make any report of my behaviour in 
that adventure, when there was not one man left 
© alive but myſelf to tell you the ſtory ? You will 
* ſay, perhaps, that the relation you have given of 

ed at Jeruſalem may be more correct. 
* But it1s a thing hardly to be imagined, that you, 
* who were neither perſonally in the action, or 
ever ſo much as read Veſpaſian's commentaries 
q ſhould be ſo well in- 
* formed of the ſtory, I take for granted that you 


action you were with the king at Berytus. 


*© what pa 


„upon that part of the war 
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* never read Veſpaſian, for there are ſeveral caf. 
* wherein you point blank contradict him: but it 
* you are really ſo vain as to fancy to yourſelf that 
1 7 have, in this relation, out-done all mankind, 


ow came it that we were not bleſſed with the 


* —_ of this admirable piece, while Veſpaſian or 


* Titus, the generals themſelves, were yet living? 
or in the days of Agrippa and his relations 

* who were all great maſters and critics in the 
* Greek tongue? Why was this hiſtory of yours 
„kept ſo long in the dark, (for it has been now 
** finiſhed a matter of twenty years,) when you 
* might have had ſo many living eye witneſſes of 
* the fact, to vouch for the good faith and credit 
* of the work? Why was it ſuppreſſed thus 
long, and now publiſhed at laſt? but that 
* you durſt not ſtand the teſt and cenſure of 
* the world, while ſo many people were yet alive 
* that were able to diſprove you. I went quite 
another way to work with my writings, and 
put them into the hands of the emperors them. 
e ſelves, that had the government of the war, and 
* this while all the particulars of it were ſtill freſh 
in every one's memory; my conſcience, in fine, 
e acquitting me, that I delivered the truth without 
* adding or diminiſhing ; upon which account my 
« writings have received as favourable an acceptance 
e in the world as I could deſire. Theſe memorials 1 
% communicated to ſeveral perſons, one atter ano- 
& ther, that had borne a part in the war, as king 
Agrippa, and ſome certain relations of his. Nay, 
Titus himſelf gave ſuch teſtimony in approba- 
* tion of this hiltory, that he recommended it to 
* the world as an authentic record; and, by an 
„order under his own hand, aſſigned it a place in 
* his library. King Agrippa was ſo pleaſed with 
the integrity and candour of it, that he wrote me 
&* ſixty-two letters in confirmation of the credit of 
© it. TWo of them I have here ſubjoined to the end, 


= m_ the matter may be allowed to ſpeak for it- 
cc {e .* 


King Agrippa to his deareſt friend, Joſephus, 
greeting: 


*©T HAVE read your book with great delight, ,.-, 
* and look upon it to be the moſt pertinent ande 
Send ime 
* the remainder; and ſo I bid you tarewell, my 


exact account of any I have yet ſcen. 


“% dear friend.“ 


King Agrippa to Jo hus, his deareſt friend, 


ealth : 


* UPON the peruſal of your writings, I per- ,.. 
© ceive you have little need of any thing further h- 


* that I can tell you; only when we meer next, 
* may, perhaps, ſuggeſt ſome certain paſſages to your 
conſideration that have eſcaped your knowledge. 


Thus far with regard to Juſtus, with whom! 
thought myſelf indiſpenſably obliged to make this 
compariſon. 


When I had ſettled the affairs of Tiberias, and ;.:; 
aſſembled a council of my friends, I adviſed what 
meaſures were to be put in execution Concerning = 

All the Galileans were of opinion, that! 


ohn. 
Would put them in arms, and fall upon 1 as the 
real author of the late troubles. But I could not 
coincide with them in opinion, as I was deſirous to 
terminate the difference without bloodſhed, where- 
fore I deſired them to be very diligent in procuring 
a liſt of the whole faction. Having thereby learned 
the names of the molt conſiderable of John's party» 
I publiſhed an act of amneſty to all that ould 


come in within twenty days, lay down their arms, 4 
and return to their duty; but ſetting forth dunn 
thoſe who ſhould ſtand out beyond that time might . 


7 all the extremities of fire, ſword, and Pil 
age, : 


This being an invitation as well as a me, 
nace, wrought ſo effectually on the aſſociates o 


John, that 4000 of them threw down their arms, , 
and came over to me. Only his fellow citizens ® ...- 


Giſchala ſtayed behind, and 1500 Tyrian mercent” i» 
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ries. This one effort ſo effectually defeated the 
meaſures of John, that, through fear, he confined 
himicit within the limits ot his own country. 


About this time the people of Sepphoris, con- 
ding in the ſtrength of the place, and ſeeing me 
engaged in other affairs, grew infolent, and took up 
arms. They ſent to Ceilius Gallus, who was then 
governor of Syria, deſiring he would come in per- 
jon, and receive the obedience of their city; or at 
lealt ſend thither a garriſon of ſoldiers. Ceſtius 
promiſcd them to come, but gave no intimation of 
the time. Upon intelligence of what had paſſed 
betwixt them, I marched up directly to the place, 
is attacked and carried it by ſtorm. The Galileans, 
x Jefirous of improving this advantage, as an oppor-— 
runity for taking their revenge on the Sepphorites, 
ruſhed furiouſly into the town, with a rclolution of 
deftroying both inhabitants and city. The j-cople 
had quitted their habitations, and withdrawn into 
the caltle for protection; while the ſoldiers ſet fire 
to the einpty houles, and committed depredations 
without bounds. I was much concerned at theſe 
violences, and ordered the ſoldiers to deſiſt from 
ſuch unnatural proceedings againſt men of their 
own tribe and proſeſſion. When I found that ne1- 
ther entreaties or commands had any effect upon 
them, 1 ordered ſome of my truſty friends todivulge 
a report, that the Romans, with a great body of 
forces, had attacked the other part of the city. 
This 1 did with no other deſign than that, the report 
”" ſpreading abroad, the fury of the Galileans might 
-.f be reſtrained, and Sepphoris preſerved from ruin. 
At length the ſtratagem had its effect; tor, upon 
hearing this report, they were apprehenſive for 
themiclves, cealed from plunder, and betook them- 
{elves to flight, eſpecially when they ſaw me, their 
general, do the fame; tor, in order to gain more 
credit to the report, I pretended to be terrified in 
like manner with the danger that threatened. Thus 
the Sepphorites, by this artifice, preſerved their lives 
and effects. 


Tiberias was upon the point of being plundered 
by the Galileans on the following occaſion. The 
principal men of their ſenate wrote to the king, de- 
firing he would come to them, and take poſſeſſion 
of their city. The king promiſed to come, and 
wrote a letter in anſwer to theirs, which he gave to 
oneot his attendants, named Criſpus, by birth a Jew, 
io carty it to Tiberias. Some ot the Galileans _ 
pening to meet with Criſpus as he was bringing the 
letter, apprehended and brought him to me. When 
this came to the ears of the people, they were en- 
raged, and immediately berook themſelves to arms. 
Many of them aſſembling the next day, came to 
the city of Aſochis, where I then reſided, and, with 
loud exclamations, called the I iberians traitors, and 

of the king's faction; and deſired leave of me to go 
down and utterly deltroy their city; for they were 
as averſe to the Tiberians as the Sepphorites. 


When I heard of this procedure, I was doubtful 
in what manner to preſerve the city from the en- 
raged Galileans ; for there was no denying or pal- 
liating the charge brought againſt the inhabitants of 
lurrendering up their city; the letter the king had 
written back being too convincing a proof of it. 
Veighing the afar, therefore, ſome time in my 
mind, I reaſoned the caſe with them in the follow- 
ing manner, by way of anſwer : That the Tibe- 
„ f1ans were highly culpable ; nor would I be an 
., obſtacle to the ſacking of their city; nevertheleſs 
nothing of that kind ſhould be put in execution 
„ without previous advice, and mature conſidera- 
4 dion; for that, upon further ſcrutiny, a faction 
„ might be found among the noble Galileans as 
cep in this plot upon their liberties as the Ti- 
rians themſelves. That, therefore, I recom- 
mended patience, till better information could be 
« PTocured of the authors of the defection and 


« treachery, and then that every one ſhould be ſur- 

05 rendered up and Wangen to condign puniſh- 

f ment.” By theſe means I pacified the multitude, 
_ and they quietly diſperſed. 


Having ordered the man ſent by the king to be 
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ut in chains, I pretended I was obliged to leave the 

Lingdom tor a few days to tranſact an affair of mo- 
ment, and then ſending privately tor Critpus, 1 iug;- 
ze{ted to him to render the guard intoxicated, and 
won make his eſcape to the king. Thus Tiberias, 
which was again expoled to the laſt extremity, Was 
delivered by my means from the danger which 
threatened it. 


While affairs were in this ſituation, Jultus, the 
lon of Piſtus, without my knowledge, went over Juſtus goes 
to the king; and the reaſon was briefly this. Upon vr tothe 
the breaking out of the war between the Jews and “s. 
the Romans, the Tiberians were reſolved to perie- 
vere in their obedience to the king, and on no pre- 
tence whatever abandon the Romans. Juſtus, not- 
withitanding this reſolution, endeavoured to ſpirit 
them up to a revolt, becaule he earneitly longed tor 
a change, trom which he hoped he ſhould obtain 
the advantage of wreſting into his hands the g0- 
vernment of Galilee, as well as his own country. 


But his ſcheme proved abortive; tor the Gali— 
leans, who were avowed enemies to the 'I iberians, 
trom the indignation they entertained tor the hard- 
(hips they had ſuffered from Juſtus before the com- 
mencement of the war, could not endure to think 
ot having him tor their general. I mylelt alto, who 
had received the government of Galilee from the 
hands of the Sanhedrimar Jeruſalem, was frequently 
actuated by ſuch a rage againſt him, that I have 
been ready to put him to death, as not being able 
to brook his inſupportable malice. He was there- 
tore very apprehenlive that my paſſion would come 
to extremity, and went over to the king, luppoling 
he ſhould live in more lecurity wich him. 


The Sepphorites being unexpectedly freed from ue peopte 
their lirſt danger, ſent to Ceſtius Gallus, either to of Seppho- 
come immediately, and take poſſeſſion of their city, 
or furniſh them with a force ſufficient to repel the Cm 
incurſions of an enemy. At length they prevailed up io Cel. 
with Gallus totranſmit them a tupply of cavalry and t Calls. 
infantry, which they received into the city in the 
night time. The bordering, country lying expoled 
to the depredations of the Roman ſoldiers, atter 1 
had taken up the forces I had at hand, I went to 
Garcſine, where I encamped about twenty furlongs 
from Sepphoris, and in the night marching with my 
arms to the city, fat down before the walls, and then 
ordering a great number of my men to mount the 
walls with their ſcaling ladders, I made myſelf im- 
mediately maſter of the greateſt part of the city : when lo- 


ris rololve 
to give 


| bur being unacquainted with the place, we were ſephus had 


almoſttaͤken 


obliged to retire, having ſlain twelve toot-loldiers — 
8 11 - 


and two horſemen belonging to the Romans, with be leobliged 
the loſs of only one man on our ſide. Soon after to retire. 
this we had ſharp encounter with the Roman horſe, 

in which having defended ourlelves a long time 

with great bravery, we were obliged to yield the 

victory to the encmy ; for as I was ſurrounded by 

the enemy, and my men ſeeing it, they turned their 

backs upon me, and fled through fear. In this ac- 


tion I loſt Juſtus, one of my guards, formerly in 
the ſervice of the king. 


About this time came a body. of horſe and foot 
forces ſent by the king, under the command of 
Sylla, captain of the royal guards, who encamped 

about five furlongs from Julias, and planted his 
ſcouts along the road which led to, Cana and the 
caſtle of Gamala, to cur off all relief. 


As ſoon as I came to hear of this, I ſent two syn is ſent 
thouſand armed men under the command of Jere- 
mias. Both armies encamped abour a furlong from 
1 5 but nothing paſſed on either ſide but ſlight 

irmiſhes, till I had an opportunity to come up 
with three thouſand more of my men. The day 
following, after planting a — ambuſh in a bot- 
tom, at a convenient diſtance from the enemy, I 
offered the king's troops battle, with orders to my 
men to turn their backs on the firſt charge, and ſo 
fly before the enemy, till they had drawn them with- 
in the reach of the ambuſcade. 


This ſtratagem was crowned with the deſired 


with torce: 
again! . 


lephus. 


| ſucceſs ; for Sylla, not ſuppoſing it to have been a 
3 pretended 
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pretended flight, drew out his army, and purſued |} 
them. Immediately my men, whom I had ſecured 
in the rear, ſallied out of their ambuſcades, fell 
upon him, and pur the reſt of his army into great 
diſorder. When I ſaw this, I rallied my men im- 
Joſephus mediately, faced the royal army, and put them to 
Robe the flight. Victory had certainly declared itſelf for me 
king's this day, had not an unfortunate accident prevent- 
troops, edit: my horſe carrying me into a boggy * 
the fall put my wriſt out of joint, ſo that 1 was 
obliged to be carried off ro Cepharnome, a village 
near at hand, for my relief. Upon this diſaſter my 
people, fearing ſome worſe accident had betallen 
me, gave over the purſuit, and returned in extreme 
concern for my welfare. I then applied to the phy- 
{icians, and, through a fever I had upon me, was 
obliged to ſtay there that day, but was conveyed to 

Taricheæ at night. i 
Sylla and his army, upon the news of my misfor- 
tune, reſumed courage, and knowing my camp was 
not very ſtrictly guarded, he planted a body of 
horſe in ambuſh, before Jordan, and, as ſoon as 1t 
was day, ſtrove to wo us to an engagement. My 
forces accepting the challenge, marched into the 
The army Plain, and fell into an ambuſh of the enemies horle, 
of Joſephus by whom they were charged, routed, and put to 
* E an flight, with the loſs of only fix men. But the enemy 
did not maintain the victory; for hearing a treth 
ſupply of forces were arrived by ſhipping from Ja- 

richez, they through tear ſounded a retreat. 

Soon after this Veſpaſian came to Tyre, and with 
come (o him king Agrippa, whom the T'yrians reviled as an 
Tyre. enemy both to « wh and the Romans; alledging it 
was by his command that Philip, his general, deli- 
vered up both the royal palace at Jerutalem, and the 
Mie or Roman garriſon there. Veſpaſian ſeverely repri- 
Agrippa to Manded the Tyrians for their diſhonouring a crown- 
ſend Philip ed head, anda friend to the Romans; and adviſed the 
o Rome. King to ſend Philip to Rome to clear himſelf to the 
emperor. He accordingly went upon that deſign ; 
but finding Nero greatly embarraſſed by his civil 
wars, went back again to Agrippa without his 

errand. i 
Veſpaſian, after this, coming to Ptolemais, the 
principal citizens of Decapolis preferred grievous 
complaints againſt Juſtus for burning their coun- 
try. Juſtus was accordingly dehvered up to A- 
grippa to be puniſhed for the injuries done to his 
ſubjects. The king only made him a priſoner, 
— — ever conſulting the emperor in the matter, 

s as we have obſerved before. 

eee who. The people of Sepphoris went out to meet Vel- 
rites a gar- Paſlan, and received a garriſon from him of their own 
rifon, and appointment, and Placidus for their governor, who 


Veſpaſian 
and Agrippa 


makes #2" was the man I had to do with till the emperor came 
governor, Into Galilee himſelf. But as to what concerns the 


ſtory, and the manner of his coming, my retreat to 
Jotapata, after the firſt encounter I had at Taricheæ, 
what I did in defence of the palace, how I came | 
after a long ſiege to be taken priſoner, how atter- 
wards to be {er at liberty, and, in fine, the manner in 
which I deported mylelf throughout the whole 
courſe of the Jewiſh war, theſe points have been 
already ſo amply treated, that there remains but little 
more to be added upon this ſubject, than ſome par- 
ticular tranſactions of my own life. 

The ſiege of Jotapata being now drawn to a con- 
ey Veld. Cluſion, though I was in the hands of the Romans, 
fan, and ſtrictly guarded, Veſpaſian treated me withgreat 

reſpect; in conſequence of which I took to wife a 
native of Ceſarea, at that time a priſoner. She be- 
ing divorced, and I having obtained my liberty, pro- 
ceeded with Veſpaſian to Alexandria, where I mar- 
ried another wite. 


Joſephus i3 


From this place I went with 


Afterin Titus to the ſiege of Jeruſalem, where my lite was 
danger both 

from the frequently expoſed todanger; for the Jews were con- 
Jews and tinually uſing ſtratagems ro get me into their hands; 
Romans, 


and the Romans, whenever they met with any diſ- 
advantage, attributed it to ſome treachery of mine, 
brought accuſations againſt me before the emperor, 
and deſired him to give me up to puniſhment as their 
betrayer. But Titus Cæſar was well acquainted 
Kindneſs of With the uncertainty of fortune, and returned no 


Tus to anſwer to the vchement ſolicitations of the ſoldiers þ 
Joſepbus, againſt me. | 


END of the Lire of FLavius Jos PRS. 


When Jeruſalem was on the point of being taken 
Titus was ſo generous as to offer me what I pleated. 
for my own ule, out of the plunder of the city: 
but as, after the ruin of my country, nothing could 
more alleviate my miſeries than the liberty of my 
friends, I requeſted that tavour, as alſo for the fa. Tat 
cred books, with which the conqueror immediately j....” 
complied. I begged the life of my brother, and the 
liberty of fifty of my beſt friends, in which 1+ 
ſucceeded according to my wiſhes. I alſo obtained 

rmiſſion to go into the temple, where a great num. 

er of captive women and children were ſhut up; 
and as many of my friends and acquaintance as! 
tound there, who amounted to one hundred and 
ninety perſons, I ſet at liberty; and, without paying 
any thing for their ranſom, diſmiſſed, and reſtored 
them to their tormer ſtate of lite. 

] was then ſent by Titus, in company with Cerea- 
lis, and a thouſand horſe, to a village called Thecoa, 
to take a view of the ſituation and diſpoſition of the 
place for the forming a camp there. Upon my re- 
turn, there were many priloners crucified by the road 
ſide, and among others three men with whom I had 
a friendſhip of long ſtanding. I was ſo wounded at 
this ſpectacle, that I went to Titus, and falling at 
his feet, repreſented the caſe to him; upon which he 
gave immediate orders to have them taken down, 
and all imaginable care taken of them. Two ot 
them died under the hands of the phyſicians ; but 
the third ſurvived the experiment. 

When Titus had put an end to the diſtractions in 
Judæa, he aſſigned me a portion of lands at a di. 
ſtance, in exchange for others I had in the vicinity of x... 
Jerulalem. This he did from a motive of kindnefs d 
and reſpect, for he knew it would be neither commo- 
dious or profitable for me to have my habitation ...« 
amidit the Roman troops that were, of neceſſity, to 
be quartered about the metropolis for the ſecurity 
of the province. 

The emperor Veſpaſian alſo did me the honour, u. 
upon my arrival at Rome, of entertaining me in a b& 
moſt ſplendid manner. He aſſigned me an apart- 
ment 1n the palace where he reſided before he came * 
to the empire. He tavoured me with the privilege 
of a Roman citizen, gave me an annual penſion, 
and retained his reſpect and kindneſs to the end of 
his life, which incurred the mortal envy and hatred 
of my own nation. One Jonathan, a Jew, having 
raiſed a ſedition in Cyrene, and perſuaded above 
two thouſand of the natives to join in the commo- 
tion, became at length the caulc of their ruin; for, 
being deteated by the governor of the province, he 
was lent to the emperor, before whom he averred 
that I had ſupplied — with arms and money; but 
Veſpaſian, not crediting the calumny, ſentenced 
him to death for it. There were ſeveral other ac- 
cuſations brought againſt me by thoſe who env! 
my happineſs, but, through Divine Providence, | 
got clear of them all, and had a fair eſtabliſhment 
allotted me in Judza thro' the bounty of Veſpaſian. 

About this time I put away my wife, from a dH. 
approbation of her conduct, having had three chil- :.- 
dren by her, two of whom died, and only Hyrcanus /** 
living. After this divorce I took another wife, b. 
birth a Candian, by profeſſion a Jewels, of noble 
deſcent, and exemplary virtue. I had by her tuo 
ſons; Juſtus, the eldeſt ; Simonides, the younget, 
who was alſo ſurnamed Agrippa. Thele are the 
circumitances of my family. ; 

I was fo happy as to be ſtill in favour with the Cx. fe 
ſars, for, on the demiſe of Veſpaſian, Titus treaty = 
me with the ſame honourable reſpect as his father had ..; 
done. Domitlan alſo, who ſucceeded Titus, held Me 56 
in the higheſt eſteem, put to death ſeveral of my Jew: . 
iſh falſe accuſers, and commanded an eunuch;“ 
ſervant of mine, to be ſeverely puniſhed for an . 
ſidious information againſt me. As a teſtimon y 
his ſingular kindneſs, he hath been pleaſed to ev 
me an exemption from all taxes and duties 10r — 
eſtate I poſſeſs in Judæa. Nor have my obligate: 
been leſs in proportion to the empreſs Domit!f, g 
conſort. This is a brief ſketch of my life, 3 
which the world may form a judgment of ! 
principles and manners. | 
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TESTIMONIES 


OF 


FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS 


CONCERNING 


Our Bleſſed Saviour FESUS CHRIST, JOHN the BAPTIST, &. 


CLEARLY VINDICATED, 


FROM THE 


Concurrent Authorities of Eccleſiaſtical and other Writers of Authenticity, ſuch as 
Hiſtorians, Biographers, the Ancient Fathers of the Church, &c. 


S we meet with many important teſtimonies 
in Joſephus, the Jewiſh hiſtorian, concern- 
ing John the Baptiſt, the harbinger or fore- 
runner of Jeſus of Nazareth, concerning 
Jeſus of Nazareth himſelt, and alſo James the Jult, 
the brother of Jeſus of Nazareth, and fince the 
principal teſtimony has becn queſtioned by many, 
and rejected by ſome as ſpurious, I hold it my duty, 
having ever declared my firm belief that theie teſti- 
monies are genuine, to produce original evidences, 
in order to confirm them, and then make proper ob- 
ſervations for the more compleat ſatis faction of the 
reader. Before I enter upon my main delign, it may 
not be impertinent, by way of preparatory, to quote 
the opinionof, perhaps, the molt learned perſon, and 
competent judge, that ever was, as to the authorit 
of . Joſephus; 144 Joſeph Scaliger, from whoſe 
works, in Latin, the following is a tranſlation. 


* Joſephus is the moſt diligent, and the greateſt 
lover of truth, of all writers. We can confi- 
« dently affirm of him, that it is more ſafe to be- 
„ lieve him, not only as to the affairs of the Jews, 
but alſo as to thoſe that are foreign to them, than 
d all the Greek and Latin writers; and this becauſe 
* his fidelity, and his compaſs of learning, are every 
- Where moſt conſpicuous.” 


T-A.C1-T-Þ 3. 


. TACITUS writes, in his annals, that © Nero, in 
order to ſtifle the rumour, (though he himſelf ſet 
ome on fire,) aſcribed it to thoſe people who were 
hated for their ſtrange practices, and called, by the 
©. Yulgar, Chriſtians. Theſe he puniſhed exqui- 
„ ſitely. The author of this name was Chriſt, 
„ Who, in the reign of Tiberius, was ꝓut to death 
by Pontius Pilate, the procurator.” 


cc 


Since Joſephus gives us his teſtimony, and ſince 
almoſt all the reſt that is true of the Jews in Ta- 
o. 45. 


citus, was ditectly taken by him out of Joſephus, 
there can remain no reaſon to doubt but this pat- 
lage was taken trom him alſo. He could not have 
this account trom that other Jewiſh hiſtorian, Ju- 
ſtus, ot Tiberias; for Photius, who peruſed his 
hiltory, aſſures us, that Juſtus made no mention at 
all of Jelus Chriſt. The true writing of thelc 
names, Chriſt and Chriſtians, as in Jolcp us, is an- 
other argument that Tacitus had this account 
from him; which names he would otherwile moſt 
robably, with Suetonius, and other old Romans, 
— written Chreſt and Chreſtians. The words of 
Tacitus are all ſo very like thoſe of Joſephus, that 
it is moſt reaſonable to conclude they were taken 
from him, and no other author. 


JUSTIN MARTYR. 


YOU (Jews) knew that Jeſus was riſen from the 
dead, and aſcended into heaven, as the prophecics 
did foretel was to happen. 


ORIG EN. 


THIS James was ſo ſhining a character among 
the people, on account of his righteouſneſs, that 
Flavius Joſephus, when, in his twenty books of the 
Jewiſh Antiquities, he deſcribes the cauſe why the 
people ſuffered ſuch miſeries till the ſacred temple 
was demoliſhed, ſays, that theſe things befel them 
through the Divine anger, for what they had dared 
to do with James, the brother of Jeſus, who was 
called Chriſt. He ſays farther, that the people 
— they ſuffered theſe things for the lake of 

ames. 


Joſephus teſtifies, in the 18th book of his Tewiſh 
Antiquities, that John was the Baptiſt, and that he 
romiſed purification to thole that were baptized. 
The fame Joſephus alſo, when enquiring into the 
| 6 S | caule 


534 


ſufficient. 


Tur TESTIMONIES or JOSEPHUS 


cauſe of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the de- 
molition of the temple, ought to have ſaid, that 
their inclinations againſt Jeſus were the caule of 
theſe miſeries coming on the people, becauſe they 
had ſlain that Chriſt who was foretold by the pro- 
phets : he, though, as it were, unwillingly, yet, as 
one not remote from the truth, ſays © J heſe mile- 
<« ries befel the Jews by way of revenge for James 
the Juſt, who was the brother of Jeſus, that was 
called Chriſt ; becauſe they had lain him who 
e was a molt righteous perſon.” Now this James 
was he whom that genuine diſciple of Jeſus, Paul 
{laid he had ſeen as the Lord's brother, (Gal. i. 19.) 
which relation implies not ſo much nearneſs of 
blood, or lameneſs of education, as it does agree- 
ment of manners and preaching. If, therefore, he 
ſays, the deſolation of Jeruſalem befel the Jews for 
the fake of James, with how much r reaſon 
might he have ſaid that it happened for the ſake of 
Jeſus? To this Origen adds, Titus deſtroyed Jeru- 
{alem, according to Joſephus, on account of James 
the Juſt, the brother of Jeſus, that was called 
Chriſt; but, in truth, on account of Jeſus, the 
Chriſt of God. | 


EUSED1DU 9 
CERTAINLY the atteſtation of thoſe I have 


already produced concerning Our Saviour may be 
However, it may not be amils, if, over 
and above, we make uſe of Joſephus, the Jew, as 
an additional witnels. In the 18th book of his An- 
tiquities, where he relates an account of what hap- 
pened under Pilate, he mentions Our Saviour in theſe 
words. Now there was, about this time, Jeſus, a 
« wile man, if it be lawtul to call him a man, for 


© he was a doer of wonderful works, a teacher of | 


* ſuch men as had a veneration for truth. He 
drew over to him both many of the Jews, and 
many of the Gentiles. He was the Chriſt. And 
* when Pilate, at the ſuggeſtion of the principal 
* men among us, had condemned him to the croſs, 
e thoſe that loved him at firſt did not forſake him, 
for he appeared to them alive again the third day, 
as the Divine prophets had ſpoken of theſe and 
* many other wonderful things concerning him. 
* Whence the tribe of Chriſtians, ſo named from 
him, are not extinct at this day.” If, therefore, we 
have the teſtimony of this hiſtorian, that he not onl 
brought over to himſelf the Twelve Apoſtles, wit 
the Seventy Diſciples, but many of the Jews, and 
many of the Gentiles, he muſt manifeſtly have ſome- 
what in him extraordinary above the reſt of man- 
kind: for how otherwiſe. could he draw over ſo 
many of the Jews. and Gentiles, unleſs he per- 
formed admirable and amazing works, and uſed a 
method of teaching that was not common ? More- 
over, the ſcripture of the Ads of the Apoſtles bears 
witneſs that there were many thouſands of N 
who were perſuaded that he was the Chriſt of God 
who was foretold by the prophets. Acts xxi. 20. 


From Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, written about the year 
of our Lord 330. 


THE DivineScripture of the Goſpels make men- 
tion of John the Baptiit as having his head cut off 
by the younger Herod. ſoſephus alſo concurs in 
this hiltory, ard makes mention of Herodias by 
name, as the wite of his brother, whom Herod had 
married upon divorcing his former lawful wife. 
She was the daughter of Aretas, king of Arabia 
Petrea, and which Herodias he had parted from her 
huſband while he was alive. On this account alſo 
Aretas made war with him, becauſe his daughter had 
been uſed diſhonourably. In which war, when it 
came to a battle, he ſays, that all Herod's army was 
deitroyed; and that he ſuffered this becauſe of his 
wicked contrivance againſt John. 
ſame Jolephus, by acknowledgin John to have 
been a molt righteous man, and the Baptiſt, con- 
curs in his teſtimony with what is written in the 
Goſpels. He alſo relates, that Herod loſt his kKing- 


Moreover this 


dom for the ſake of this fame Herodias; together 


with whom he was himſelf condemned to be ha. 
niſhed to Vienna, acity of Gaul. In the 18th book 
of his Antiquities, he thus writes of John : 


Some of the Jews thought that the deſtruction 
* of Herod's army came from God, and that ve 
** juitly, as a puniſhment for what he did again 
John, that was called the Baptiſt; for Herod flew 
him, who was a good man, and one that com. 
* manded the Jews to exerciſe virtue, both as to 
** righteouſneſs towards one another, and piety to- 
** wards God, and ſo to come to baptiſm; for that 
* by this means, the waſhing with water would ap. 
** pear acceptable to him when they made uſe of it: 
not in order to the putting away, or remiſſion of 
* {ome ſins only, but for the purification of the 
body; ſuppoling ſtill that the ſoul was tho. 
* roughly purified by righteouſneſs. When many 
came in crouds about him, for they were greatly 
delighted with hearing his words, Herod was 
afraid that. his you power of perſuading men 
might tend to ſedition, for they ſeemed diſpoſed 
* to do every thing he adviſed them to. He there- 
* fore thought it better to prevent any attempt at 
innovation by cutting him off, than, after ſuch in- 
* novation ſhould be brought about, to repent of 
* ſuch negligence. Accordingly he was ſent a pri- 
s ſoner to the caſtle of Machærus, and there put 
* to death.” 


When Joſephus has thus written, he makes men- 
tion of Our Saviour in the ſame hiſtory, in the 
manner already quoted : therefore as this writer 
ſprung from the Hebrews themſelves, he hath deli- 
vered thele things in his own work concerning John 
the Baptiſt, and Our Saviour. W hat room then can 
there be for farther evaſion ? 
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Now James was ſo wonderful a perſon, and fo 
celebrated by all others for righteouſneſs, that the 
judicious Jews thought this to have been the occa- 
ſion of the ſiege of Jeruſalem, which came on pre- 
ſently after his martyrdom, and that it befel them 
for no other reaſon than that impious fact they 
were guilty of againſt him. Joſephus, therefore, 
did not refuſe to atteſt thereto in writing in the fol- 
lowing words: “ Theſe miſeries befel the Jews by 
way of revenge for James the Juſt, who was the 
brother of Jeſus, that was called Chriſt, on this 
* account, that they had ſlain him who was a moſt 
** righteous perſon.” 
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The ſame Joſephus declares the manner of his 
death in the 20th book of his Antiquities, in theſe 
words: Cæſar ſent Albinus into June as pro- 
* curator, when he heard that Feſtus was dead. 
„Now Ananus the younger, who had been ad- 
* mitted to the high-prieſthood, was, in his temper, 
© bold and daring in an extraordinary manner. He 
* was alſo of the ſect of the Sadducees, who are 
* more rigid in —_ than others of the Jews: 
„Since therefore this was the character of Ananus, 
che thought he had a proper opportunity to exer- 
„ ciſe his authority, becauſe Feſtus was dead, an 
Albinus was but upon the road. He therefore 
* aſſembles the Sanhedrim of judges, and brings 
before them James, the brother of Jeſus, who 
* was called Chriſt, and ſome others of his com- IS] 
** panions, and when he had formed an accuſation 
d againſt them as breakers of the law, he delivered 
them up to be ſtoned. But thoſe who ſeemed 
<* the molt equitable of the citizens, and thoſe who 
were molt uneaſy at the breach of the laws, dit- 
„liked what was done. They alſo ſent to the king 
(Agrippa) deſiring him to ſend to Ananus, that 
e he ſhould act ſo no more; for that what he ha 
* already done could not be juſtified.” 
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AMBROSE, ox HEGESIPPUS. 


WE have diſcovered that it was the opinion and 
belief of the Jews, as Joſephus affirms, (who 18 An 
author not to be rejected when he writes againſt . 
ſelf,) that Herod loſt his army, not by the deceit 0 
men, but by the anger of God, and that juſtly, 25 


an effect of puniſhment for what he did to John the 
2 Baptiſt, 


CoxcrRNIN&G OUR BLESSED SAVIOUR, JOHN TUN BAPTIST, &Cc. 


tit, a juſt man, who had ſaid to him, “ It is 
— lawful for thee to have thy brother's wife.“ 


The Jews themſelves allo bear witneſs to Chriſt, 
as appears from Joſephus, the writer ot their hiltory, 
who lays, ** That there was at that time a wite man, 
« if it be lawful to call him a man, a doer of won- 
« derful works, who appeared to his diſciples, after 
« the third day trom his death, alive again, accord- 
ing to the writings of the prophets, who foretold 
« thele and innumerable other miraculous events 
concerning him. From him arole the congrega- 
« tion of Chriſtians, which have penetrated amongſt 
all forts of men. Nor does there remain a nation 
ein the Roman world that continue ſtrangers to 
« hjs religion.” If the Jews do not believe us, let 
them at leaſt believe their own writers. Jolephus, 
whom they eſteem a very great man, hath ſaid this, 
he hath ſpoken truth atter fuch a manner, that 1s, 
hiſtorical truth, becauſe he held it unlawtul to de- 
ceive, though he was no believer, which rather 
confirms than invalidates his teſtimony. 


RUFINUS. 


NOW there was at that time Jeſus, a wile man, 
if at leaſt it be lawful to call him a man, for he was 
a doer of wonderful works, a teacher ot ſuch things 
to thoſe who were willing to hear the truth. He 
alſo drew over to him many of the Jews, and many 
of the Gentiles. He was Chriſt. And when Pi- 
late, at the accuſation of the principal men of our 
nation, had decreed that he ſhould be cruciſied, thole 
that had loved him trom the beginning did not tor- 
fake him; for he appeared to them alive again the 
third day, according to what the divinely in{pired 
prophets had foretold, that tlieſe, and innumerable 
other, miracles ſhould come to pals about him. 
Moreover, both the name and fect of Chriſtians, 
who are denominated from him, continue in being 
to this day. | 


HIERONYMUS. 


JOSEPH Us, in the 18th book of his Antiquities, 
molt expreſsly acknowledges, that Chriſt was {lun 
by the Phariſees on account of the greatneſs ot his 
miracles ; and that John the Baptiſt was truly a pro- 
phet; and that Jeruſalem was demoliſhed on ac- 
count of the ſlaughter of James the Apoitle. He 
wrote concerning our Lord after this manner. At 
the ſame time there was Jeſus, a wile man, if yet it 
be lawful to call him a man, tor he was a doer of 
wonderful works, a teacher of thoſe who willingly 
receive the truth. He had many tollowers, both ot 
the Jews and Gentiles. He was believed to be 
Chriſt. And when, through the envy of our princ1- 
pal men, Pilate had condemned him to the crols, 
notwithitanding this, thoſe who had loved him at 
firſt perſevered; for he appeared to them alive on 
the third day, as the oracles of the prophets had 
toretold many of theſe and other wonderful things 
concerning him. And the ſect of Chriſtians, ſo 
named trom him, are not extinct at this day. 


ISTIDORUS PELUSIOTA, 


SCHOLAR of CHRYSOS TOM. 


THERE was one Joſephus, a Jew of the greateſt 
reputation, and one that was zealous for the law; 
one allo that paraphraſed the Old Teſtament with 
truth, and acted valiantly for the Jews, and hath 

ewn that their ſettlement is nobler than can be de- 
leribed by words. Now ſince he made their inte- 
reſt give place to truth, for he would not ſupport 

© opmion of impious men, I think it neceſſary to 
= down his words. What then does he ſay ? Now 
Hals, Pas about that time Jeſus, a wiſe man, if it be 
wtul to call him a man, for he was a doer of won- 
ley works, a teacher of ſuch men as receive the 
Yay ony pleaſure. He drew over to him both 
— * rhe Jews, and many of the Gentiles. He 
the Chriſt. And when Pilate, at the ſuggeſtion 


ne principal men amongſt us, had condemned | 


him to the croſs, thoſe that loved him at firſt did 


not forſake him: tor he appeared to them the third 
day alive again, as the Divine prophets had tore- 
told, with many other wonderful things concern, 
ing him. And the tribe ot Chriſtians, 10 named 
from him, are not extinct at this day. I cannot but 
admire this man's love of truth in many inſtances, 
but chiefly where he ſays, “ Jeſus was a teacher of 
men who received the truth with pleaſure.” 


SOZOMEN US. 


NOW joſephus, the fon of Matthias, a prieſt, a 
man of very great note both among the Jews and 
the Romans, may well be deemed a witnels of cre- 
dit as to the truth of Chriſt's hillory ; tor he ſcru- 
ples to call him a man, as being a doer of wonder- 
tul works, and a tcacher ot the word of truth. He 
names him Chriſt openly ; and 1s not ignorant that 
he was condemned to the crols, and appeared on 
the third day alive, and that many other wondertul 
things were foretold of him by the Divine prophets. 
He tettifies allo, that thole whom he drew over to 
him, being many ot the Gentiles as well as Jews, 
continued to love him; and that the tribe named 
from him Chriſtians was not then extinct. He 
appears likcwiſe to have been lo affected by the 
wonders he performed, as to run in a kind of mid- 
dle path, fo as not to put any indignity upon be- 
_— in him, but rather to afford his ſuffrage to 
them. 


CASSIODORUS. 


NOW Jolephus, the {on of Matthias, a prieſt, a 
man of great nobility among, the Jews, and ot great 
dignity among the Romans, ſhall be a witnels to the 
truth of Chrilt's hiſtory ; tor he dares not call him 
a man, as a doer of tamous works, and a teacher of 
true doctrines, He names him Chritt openly; and 
is not ignorant that he was condemned to the croſs, 
and appeared on the third day alive, and that an in- 
finite number of other wondertul things were fore- 
told of him by the holy prophets. ory he 


teſtifies alſo, that there were then alive many whom 


he had choſen, both Greeks and Jews, and that 
they continued to love him, and that the ſect which 
was named trom him was by means extinct at 
that time. 


EPIPHANIUS SCHOLASTICUS 
Or JOHN Tur BAPTIST. 


IT was the opinion of ſome of the Jews, that 
Herod's army did thereſore periſh becauſe the Di— 
vine indignation was kindled againſt him, and that 
very jultly, by way of vengeance tor John, who 
was called the Baptiſt. For Herod had Qain him 
who was a very good man, and exhorted the Jews 
to follow virtue, to exercile righteouſneſs, to ob- 
ſerve piety towards God, and to unite togethur by 
baptiſm as a thing acceptable, it ulcd, not only for 
the waſhing away of ſins, but the purification of 
the ſoul, and as a kind of ſeal of all the virtues to- 
gether. When luch precepts were taught by him 
and a very great concourſe of people flocked to hear 
him, Herod, teartul leſt, by the perſuaſion of his 
doctrine, the people ſhould depart from his govern- 
ment, (tor he ſaw that the common hed, were 
ready to obey the precepts and admonitions he gave 
them in all points,) thought it more expedient to 
prevent any ſedition that might ariſe, by taking him 
off, than, after diſturbances had happened, to re- 
pent when it was too late. It was upon this ſuſpi- 
cion alone of Herod that John was ſent a priſoner 
to the caſtle of Machazrus, and there beheaded. 
But, as we before oblerved, the Jews were of opi— 
nion that God had brought deſtruction upon his 
0 and thereby inflicted a juſt puniſhment on 

erod. 


EPIPHANIUS 
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EPIPHANIUS 
Or OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


NOW there was at that time Jeſus, a wiſe man, 


if at leaſt it be lawtul to call him a man, for he was 
a doer of wondertul works, a teacher of ſuch men 
as willingly heard the truth. He allo drew over to 
him many of the Jews, and many of the Gentiles. 
He was Chriſt. And when Pilate, at the accula- 
tion of the principal men of our nation, had de- 
creed that he ſhould be crucified, thoſe that loved 
him from the beginning did not forſake him; for 
he appeared to them to the third day alive again, ac- 
cording to what the divinely inſpired prophets had 
foretold, that thoſe and innumerable other miracles 
ſhould come to paſs about him. Moreover, both 
the name and ſect of Chriſtians, who were denomi- 
nated trom him, continue in being to this day. 


EPIPHANIUS 
Or JAMES, Tae BROTHER or OUR LORD. 


ANANUS, the high-prieſt, believing that he had 


found out a proper time to exerciſe his —— 


3 
Feſtus, the procurator, being dead, and Albinus only 
upon the road, appointed a council of judges, and 
bringing ſeveral before him, among whom was the 
brother of Jeſus, who is called Chriſt, whoſe name 
was James, he acculed them of acting againſt the 
law, and delivered them up to be ſtoned. But thole 
of the citizens that ſeemed the moiſt moderate, and 
were concerned to have the law exactly oblerved 

were greatly offended, and ſent to the King Agrippa,“ 
entreating Lien that he would write to Ananus, that 


he would deſiſt from ſuch actions as were not well 
done, &c. 


ANASTASIAS ABBAS. 


NOW Toſephus, a Jewiſh author, ſays of Chriſt, 
that he wes a jult and good man, ſhewn and de- 
clared ſo to be by Divine Grace, who gave aid to 
many by ſigns and miracles, 


FRECULPHUS. 


JOSEPHUS, inthe 18th book of his Antiquities, 
molt exprelsly acknowledges that Chriſt was ſlain 
by the Phariſees, on account of the greatneſs of his 
miracles ; that John the Baptiſt was truly a prophet; 
and that Jeruſalem was demoliſhed on account ot 
the laughter of James the Apoſtle. Nay, he wrote 
concerning our Lord after this manner: “ At that 
time there was Jeſus, a wiſe man, if it be reaſonable 
to call him a man; tor he was a doer of wonderful 
works, and a teacher of thole who willingly receive 
the truth. He had many followers, both of the 
Jews and Gentiles, He was allo believed to be 
Chriſt. And when, through the envy of our prin- 
cipal men, Pilate had condemned him to the croſs, 
thoſe who loved him at firſt perſevered. Now he 
appeared to them on the third day alive, as the 
oracles of the prophets had foretold many of theſe 
and other wondertul things concerning him. And 
the ſect of Chriſtians, ſo named from him, are not 
extinct at this day.” 


JOHANNES MALELA. 


FROM that time began the deſtruction of the 
Jews, as Jolephus, the philoſo her of the Hebrews, 
ath written; who allo ſaid this, “ that, from the 
time the Jews crucified Chriſt, who was a good and 
righteous man, (that is, if it be fit to call ſuch a one 
a man, and not a God, ) the land of J udæa was never 
free from trouble.” Thele things the ſame Joſephus, 


the Jew, hath related in his writings. 
3 


TAE TESTIMONIES os JOSEPHUS 


| 


— — 


Herodias, the L N nay of Herod the Great, 


I HAVE read the treatiſe of Joſephus about the 
univerſe; the title of which I have elſewhere read 
to be, of the ſubſtance of the univerſe. It is con. 
tained in two very ſmall treatiſes. He treats of the 
origin of the world in a brief manner. He ſpeaks 
however, of the divinity of Chriſt in a way much 
reſembling ours, declaring, that the ſame name of 
Chriſt belongs to him; and writes concerning him 
in general, in a manner that cannot be juſth, cen- 
ſured. The phraſeology of this treatiſe does not at 
all differ from his other works. Beſides, others 
have written on the ſame ſubject. 


Herod, the Tetrarch of Galilee, and of Peræa, the 
ſon of Herod the Great, fell in love, as Joſephus ſays, 
with the wife of his brother Herod, whole name wag 


by his ſon Ari obulus, whom he had ſlain. Agrippa 
was alſo her brother. Now Herod took her away 
from her huſband, and married her. This is he that 
flew John the Baptiſt, that great man, the fore 
runner of Chriſt, being afraid (as Jolephus lays) 
leſt he ſhould raiſe a edition among his people; tor 
they all followed the directions of John, on account 
of the excellency of his virtue. 


MAC ARI US. 


JOSEPH Us, a prieſt of Jeruſalem, and one that 
wrote with truth the hiſtory of the Jewith affairs, 
bears witneſs that Chriſt was incarnate and cru- 
cified, and the third day roſe again, whole writings 
are depoſited in the public library. Since, theretore, 
the writer of the Hebrews hath given this telti- 
mony concerning Our Lord and Saviour in his 
own books, what defence can there remain tor un- 
believers ? 


81D A8. 


WE have found Joſephus, who hath written 
about the taking of Jeruſalem, (of whom FEutchius 
makes frequent mention in his Eccleſiaſtical tu. 
tory,) ſaying openly, in his memoirs of ihe cab- 
tivity, that Jelus officiated in the temple with tne 
prieſts. This we have found Joſephus laying, 3 
man of antient times, and not very long alter d 
apoſtles, . &c. | 


SOPHRONIU-S. 


JOSEPH Us, the Jew, that lover of truth, ſpeaks 
of the forerunner of Chriſt, and of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jelus Chriſt. In the 18th book of his An- 
tiquities, he openly acknowledges, that Chrilt us 
ſlain by the Jews on account ot the greatnels of l 
miracles; and that John the Baptiſt was truly a pf. 
phet; and that Jeruſalem was demoliſhed on account 
of the ſlaughter of James the apoſtle. 


CEDRENUS. 


JOSEPH US does, indeed, write concerning Joki 
the Baptiſt as follows: Some of the Jews thous" 
that the deſtruction of Herod's army came from 
God, and that he was puniſhed very juſtly for the 
puniſhment he had inflicted on John, that was called 
the Baptiſt; for Herod ſlew him that was a 8% 
man, and exhorted the Jews to exerciſe virtue, bol 
by righteouſneſs towards one another, and piety © 
wards God, and ſo to come to baptiſm.” But © 
concerning Chriſt, the ſame 12 ſays, Tha. 
about that time, there was Jeſus, a wiſe man, 1 
be lawful to call him a man, for he was a doet d 
wonderful works, and a teacher of ſuch mens © 
ceive the truth with pleaſure; for that Chriſt ccc 
over many even from the Gentiles, whom, whe! x 
late had crucified, thoſe who at firſt loved him, c 


not leave off to preach concerning him; for — 4 


Herod's army was deſtroyed; and that 


Coxcraxing OUR BLESSED SAVIOUR, JOHN Tr BAPTIST, &c. 


appeared to them the third day alive again, as the 
Divine prophets had teſtified, and ſpoken theſe 
and other wonderful things concerning him. 


We will produce Joſephus himſelf for a witnels, 
who was one of the lect of the Jews. Conſider the 
love of truth that was in this man, who, although 
he were a Jew, yet he did not permit himlelt to tol- 
tow the Jewiſh evaſions and talſhoods. 


THEOPHYLACTUS. 
THE city of the Jews was taken, and the wrath 
of God was kindled againit them : as alſo Jolephus 


witneſſes that this came upon them on account of 
the death of James. 


ALEXANDRIAN CHRONICLE. 
JOSEPHUS relates, in the 18th book of his An- 


' tiquities, that John the Baptiſt, that holy man, 


was beheaded at the inſtigation of Herodias, the 
wite of Philip. For Herod had divorced his 
former wife, who was {till alive, and had been his 
lawful wife. She was the daughter of Aretas, king 
of Arabia Petrea. When, theretore, Herod had 
taken Herodias away trom her huſband, while he was 
yet alive, (on whole account he flew John,) Aretas 
made war _ him becauſe his daughter had been 
diſhonourably treated. In this war, he ſays, that all 
le ſuffered 
that calamity becauſe of the wickedneſs he had been 
uilty of againſt John. The lame Jolephus relates, 
that Herod loſt his kingdom on account of Hero- 
dias, and that with her he was baniſhed, &c. 


Now that Our Saviour taught and preached three 
years is demonſtrated both by other reaſonings, as 
allo out of the Holy Golpels, and out of the wri— 


tings of Joſephus, who was a wile man among the 
Hebrews, &c. 


| Joſephus, in the 18th book of the Jewiſh Antiqui- 
ties, writes, that, after Annas, there were three high- 
prieſts, Iſhmae], the ton of Baphi, and Eleazar, 


the ſon of Ananus, and Simon, the {on of Cama- 


Joſephus alſo relates, in the 7th book of the Tewiſh 
War, that Jeruſalem was taken in the ſecond year of 
Veſpaſian, and many years after they had dared 
to put Jeſus to death: in which time he lays, that 
James, the brother of Our Lord, and biſhop of Je- 
rulalem, was thrown down from the temple, and 
ſlain by ſtoning. 


ZONARAS. 


THERE alſo you have an abridgment of all 
that Joſephus wrote concerning Our Saviour Jeſus 
Chriſt and John the Baptiſt. 


Joſephus wrote thus concerning this John, that 
Herod ſlew him who was a good man, and ex- 
horted the Jews to exerciſe virtue, both as to righte- 
ouſneſs towards one another, and piety towards God, 
and ſo to come to baptiſm; for by that means the 
Nan with water would be acceptable to him. 
Now Herod, who feared leſt the great influence 

ohn had over the people might put it in his power 
to raile a rebellion, (for they ſeemed ready to do any 
thing he ſhould adviſe,) thought it beſt, by putting 

im to death, to prevent any miſchief he might 
cauſe, and not to bring himſelf into difficulties by 

paring a man who might make him repent of it 
when it ſhould be too late. Accordingly he was 
lent a priſoner, out of Herod's ſuſpicion, to Machæ- 


rus, and there put to death. Now the Jews had an 
Opinion that the deſtruction of the army was ſent as 


a puniſhment upon Herod, and a mark of God's 
diſpleaſure to him. 


About this time alſo did Our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
appear in Judæa, concerning whom Joſephus, in 
o. 45. 


the 18th book of his Antiquities, ſays thus: “ Now 
there was about this time a wiſe man, it it be law- 
ful to call him a man, tor he was a doer of wonder- 
ful works, a teacher of ſuch men as receive the 
truth with pleature. He drew over to him many ot 
the Jews and many ot the Gentiles. He was the 
Chriſt. And when Pilate, at the 1uggeition of the 
principal men among us, had condemned him to 
the croſs, thoſe that loved him at firſt did not for- 
ſake him; for he appeared to them the third day 
alive again, as the Divine prophets had ſaid thele 
and many other wondertul things concerning him. 
And the tribe of Chriſtians, ſo named from him, 
are not extinct at this day.” Theſe things A 
wrote in his Antiquities concerning Chritt. 


Johannes Sariburienſis, Petrus Comeſtor, Gor- 
fridus Viterbienſis, and Vincentius Bellowacenſis, 
all add their teſtimonies concerning Joſephus in 
words to the ſame effect. 


U Mk % AS 
THEN did Philo and Joſephus flouriſh. The 


laſt was ſtiled the lover of truth, becauſe he 

commended John, who baptized our Lord, and be- 

cauſe he bore witneſs that Chriſt, in like manner, 

was a wile man, and the doer of great miracles, and 

1 after he was crucified he appeared the third 
ay. 


NICEPHORUS CAL LISTUS. 


NOW this (concerning Herod the Tetrarch) is 
atteſted to, not only by the book of the Holy Gol- 
pels, but by Joſephus, that lover of truth, who allo 
makes mention of Herodias, his brother's wife, whom 
Herod had taken from him, while he was alive, and 
married, having divorced his former lawful wife, 
who was the daughter of Aretas, king of Arabia 
Petrea. On whole account allo, Foy bo had ſlain 
John the Baptiſt, Aretas made war upon him, be- 
cauſe his daughter had been diſhonourably uled. In 
which war he relates, that all Herod's army was de- 
1 and that he ſuffered this on account of the 
molt unjuſt ſlaughter of John. He alſo adds, that 
John was a molt righteous man. Moreover, he 
makes mention of his baptiſm, agreeing in all points 
thereto relating to the goſpel. He allo informs us, 
that Herod loſt his kingdom on account of Hero- 
dias, with whom alſo he was condemned to be ba- 
niſhed to Vienna, which was their place of exile, a 
city bordering upon Gaul, and lying near the ut- 
molt bounds of the weſt. However, in the 18th 
book of his Antiquities, he ſays this farther con- 
cerning John.“ Some of the Jews thought the de- 
ſtruction of Herod's army came from God, and that 
very juſtly, as a puniſhment for what he did againſt 
ang. that was called the Baptiſt. For Herod flew 

im who was a good man, and one that exhorted 
the Jews to exerciſe virtue and picty towards God, 
and ſo to come to baptiſm, as by that means the 
waſhing with water would appearacceptable to him, 
when they uſed it not for the putting away of ſome 
ſins only, but for the purification of the body, ſup- 
poſing ſtill that the ſoul be thoroughly purified be- 
forehand by righteouſneſs. Now when many others 
came in crowds about him, (for they were greatly 
moved by hearing his words,) Herod was atraid that 
his great power of perſuaſion might tend to ſedi- 
tion, for they ſeemed diſpoſed to do every thing he 
ſhould adviſe them to. He ſuppoſed it better to 
prevent any attempt at innovation from him by 
cutting him off, than that ſuch change ſhould be 
brought about, and the public ſuffered to repent of 
that negligence. Accordingly he was ſent a pri- 
ſoner, out of Herod's ſuſpicious temper, to the caſ- 
tle of Machærus, and there ſlain.” This is alſo the 
account of Joſephus. 


This writer concurs with the foregoing in his 
teſtimony of Jolephus concerning Our Saviour Jeſus 


Chriſt. 
HARDMANNUS 
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| by men in general; that he was ſlain by Herod, the 


HARDMANNUS SCHEDELIUS. 


JOSEPH US, the Jew, who was called Flavius, 
a prieſt, and the ſon of Matthias, a prieſt of that 
nation, a molt celebrated hiſtorian, and very ſkilful 
in many things, was certainly a good man, of 
excellent character, and one who had the highelt 
opinion of Chriſt. 


FL ALTLN A. 


I SHALL avoid mentioning what Chriſt did, 
until the thirtieth year of his age, when he was bap- 
tized by John, the ſon of Zacharias; becauſe not 
only the Goſpels and Epiſtles are full of thoſe acts 
which he performed in the moſt excelleat man- 
ner, but ſuch books as are quite remote from his 
way of living and amy, Flavius Joſephus him- 
ſelt, who wrote twenty books of Jewiſh Antiqui- 
ties in the Greek language, when he had proceeded 
as far as the Emperor Tiberius, ſays, There was, 
in thoſe days, Jeſus, a certain wiſe man, if at leaſt it 
be lawful to call him a man, for he was a doer of 
wonderful works, and a teacher of men, eſpecially 
of ſuch as willingly hear the truth. On this ac- 
count he drew over to him many, both of the Jews 
and Gentiles. He was Chriſt. But when Pilate 
inſtigated by the principal men of our nation, had 
decreed that he ſhould be crucified, yet did not 
thoſe that loved him from the beginning forſake 
him. Beſides, he appeared to them, the third day 
after his death, alive, as the divinely inſpired pro- 
phets had foretold, that theſe and many other mira- 
cles ſhould come to paſs about him. And the fa- 
mous name of Chriſtians taken from him, as well 
as their ſect, do ſtill continue in being. 


The ſame Joſephus alſo affirms, that John the Bap. 
tiſt was a true prophet, and on that account eſteemed 


— 


ſon of Herod the Great, a little before the death of 
Chriſt, in the caſtle of Machærus; and that this 
cruel order was given by Herod at the inſtigation 
of Herodias, the filter of Agrippa, and the wife of 
his — Philip, whom he had inceſtuouſly mar- 
ried, 


TRITHEMIUS, Tax: ABBOT, 


JOSE PHUS, the Jew, although he continued to 
be a Jew, did frequently commend the Chriſtians, 
and, in the 18th book of his Antiquities, wrote 


down an eminent teſtimony concerning Our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, | ; 


Whether Trithemius found more paſſages con- 
cerning the Chriſtians in his copies of the genuine 
works of Joſephus now or formerly extant, or 
aſcribed the book concerning the univerſe to him, 
and therein met with other commendations of the 
Chriſtians that were in his genuine works, cannot 
now be determined. So far, however, 15 plain, that 
this very learned abbot, who affirms that Joſephus 
frequently commended the Chriſtians, had more 
teſtimonies, in the works he believed to be Joſe- 
phus's, to this purpoſe, than we are at preſent ac- 
quainted with. Which ſeems to have been the caſe 
of Origen, Euſebius, the author of the Alexan- 
drian Chronicle, Suidas, and Theophylactus, as ap- 
pears in our quotations out of them. 


Morequotations from the moſt reſpectable writers 
might be adduced, ſuch as the Latin Verſion from 
Haimo, Anonymus Bambergenſis, Conradus Ur- 
ſpergenſis, Albertus Stadenſis, &c. &c. mentioned 
by Fabricius, all which authors cite the ſame teſti- 
mony concerning Chriſt; but as we preſume thoſe 
already quoted are ſufficient to ſatisfy the candid 
and impartial reader, we paſs them over to obviate 
a tedious prolixity. 
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OPSERVATION 


I. 


HE, ſtyle of all theſe original teſtimonies 
belonging to Jolephus 1s exactly the ſtyle 
ot the ſame Jolephus, and eſpecially his 

ſtyle about thoſe parts of his Antiquities 
wherein we find thele teſtimonies. His teſtimonies 
concerning John the Baptiſt and James the Juſt, 


have been rendered equally undeniable as that con- 
cerning Chriſt. 


II. 


THE clauſes in Joſephus concerning John the 
Baptiſt and James the Juſt, eſpecially thoſe in all 
our preſent copies, as well as thoſe cited from their 
copies by the ancients, are plainly and undeniably 
genuine. One writer ſeems deſirous of ſetting aſide 
that concerning John the Baptiſt, though expreſsly 
quoted by Origen himſelf out of Joſephus; but 
ſince he hardly produces any thing like an argu- 


ment to ſupport his pretence, I ſhall take no tar- 
ther notice of it. 


III. 


THESE teſtimonies therefore, being conſeſſedly 
and undeniably written by Joſephus himſelf, it is 


teſtimony concerning Jeſus Chriſt. Nay, while his 
teſtimonies of John the Baptiſt, and of James the 
Juſt, are ſo honourable, and give them ſuch reſpect- 
able characters, his teſtimony of Chriſt can be no 
other than very honourable, or ſuch as afforded 
him a {till greater character. Could the very ſame 
author, who gave ſo full and advantageous a cha- 
racter of John the Baptiſt, the forerunner of Jeſus 
ot Nazareth, (all whoſe diſciples were by him di- 
rected to that ſeſus of Nazareth as to the true Meſ- 
lah, and all whoſe diſciples became afterwards his 
11Clples,) omit to ſpeak honourably of that Jeſus of 
2areth himſelf ? and this in the hiſtory of thoſe 
very times in which he was born, lived, and died? 
11s 1s almoſt incredible. 


, rurtherz could the very ſame author, who gave 
9 advantageous a character of James the Juit, and 


next to impoſſible that he ſhould wholly omit ſome 


OBSERVATIONS 


FROM THE 


FOREGOING EVIDENCES 


AND 


this under the very appellation of James, the bro- 
ther of Jeſus, who was called Chriſt, which James 
was one of the principal diſciples, or apoltles, of 
this Jeſus Chriſt, and had been many years the only 
Chrittian biſhop of the believing Jews of Judza 
and Jeruſalem, in the very days, and in the very 
country of this writer; could he, I ſay, wholly 
omit, nay, could he withhold, a very honourable ac- 
count of Jelus Chriſt himſelf, whole ditciple and 


biſhop this James moſt undoubredly was ? This 13 
allo almolt incredible. 


14 


THE famous clauſe in this teſtimony of Joſe- 
phus concerning Chriſt, ** This was Chriſt, or the 
Chrilt,” clearly points out that this jeſus was diſtin- 
guiſhed from all others of that name, of which 
there were not a few, as mentioned by Joſephus 
himſelf, by the addition of the other name of 
Chriſt; or that this perſon was no other than he 
whom all the world knew by the name of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and his followers by the name of Chril- 
tians. 


V. 


THOUGH Joſephus did not deſign here to de- 
clare himſelf openly a Chriſtian, yet he could not 
poſſibly believe all that he aſſerts concerning ſeſus 
Chriſt, unleſs he were ſo tar a Chriſtian as the Jew- 
iſh Nazarenes, or Hbionites, then were, who believed 
E of Nazareth to be the true Mcthah, without 

elieving that he was more than a man; who alſo 
believed the neceſſity of the oblervation of the ce- 
remonial law of Moles, in order to ſalvation for all 
mankind ; which were the two main points of thoſe 
Jewiſh Chriſtians faith, though in oppoſition to all 
the apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt in the firſt century, and 
in oppoſition to the whole Catholic Church of Chriſt 
in the following centuries. It ſeems then to appear 
that Joſephus was, in his own mind and conſcience, 


only a Nazarene, or Ebionite Jewiſh Chriſtian; and 


it is obſervable, that his entire teſtimony, and all that 
he ſays of John the Baptiſt and of James, as 1 
2 115 
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his abſolute ſilence about all the reſt of the apoſtles, 
exactly agrees with him under that character, and 
no other. We all know that the thouſands of Jews 
who believed in Chriſt (Acts xxi. 20.) in the firſt 
century, were all zealous of the ceremonial Jaw ; 
and by conſequence, if there were any reaſon to 
think our Joſephus to be, in any ſenſe, a believer or 
a Chriſtian, as from theſe teſtimonies there are very 
great ones, all theſe, and all other reaſons, could 
not but conſpire to aſſure us he was no other than a 
Nazarene, or Ebionite Chriſtian, 


VI. 


SINCE therefore Joſephus appears to have been, 
in his own mind and conſcience, no other than a 
Nazarenc, or Hbionite Chriſtian, and by conlequence 
with them rejected all our Greek goſpels and Greek 
hooks of the New Teſtament, and received only the 
Hebrew goſpel of the Nazarenes, or 1bionites, we 
ought allo to have that Nazarene or Ebionite goſ- 
pel, with the other Nazarene or Ebionite fragments 
in view, when we conſider any paſſages of Joſephus 
relating to Chriſt, or to Chriſtianity. Thus, ſince 
that goſpel omitted all that is in the beginning of 
our St. Matthew's and St. Luke's goſpel, and be- 
gan with the miniſtry of John the Baptiſt, in which 
firlt parts of the goſpel hiltory are the accounts of 
the ſlaughter of the infants, and of the emolument 
or taxation under Auguſtus Cæſar and Herod, it 
is no matter of wonder that Joſephus has not taken 
care particularly and clearly to preſerve thoſe hiſto- 
TIES. 


Thus when we find that Joſephus calls James, the 
brother of Chriſt, by the name of James the Juſt, 
and deicribes him as a moſt juſt or righteous man 
in an eſpecial manner, we are to remember, that 
ſuch is his name and character in the goſpel according 
to the Hebrews, and the other Ebionite remains of 
Hegeſippus, but no where elle. 


Nor are ve to ſuppoſe they herein referred to any 
other than that righteouſneſs which was by the Jew- 
iſh law, wherein St. Paul, (Philip. 111. 6.) before he 
embraced Chriſtianity, profeſſed himſelf to have 
been blameleſs. Thus when Jolephus, with other 
. alcribed the miſeries of that nation under 

'elpaſian and Titus, with the deſtruction of Jeru- 
ſalem, to the barbarous murder of James the ſuſt, 
we muſt remember what we learn from the Ebionite 
fragments of: Hegefippus, that theſe Ebionites in- 
terpreted a prophecy of Iſaiah, as foretelling this 
very murder, and the conſequent miſeries : ** Let 
us take away the juſt one, for he is unprofitable to 
us; therefore ſhall they eat the fruit of their own 
ways.“ 


Thus when Joſephus ſays, as we have ſeen, that 
the moſt equitable citizens of Jeruſalem, and thoſe 
that were moſt zealous of the law, were very un- 
ealy at the condemnation of this James, and ſome 
of his friends, or fellow Chriſtians, by the high- 
prieſt and ſanhedrim, and declares that he himlelf 
was one of thoſe Jews who thought the ſhocking 
calamities of that nation effects of the Divine ven- 
geance for the murder of this James, we may eaſily 
ſee thoſe opinions could only be the opinions of 
converted Jews or Ebionites. The high-prieſt and 
ſanhedrim, who always perſecuted the Chriſtians, 
and the body of thoſe unbelieving Jews who are 
ſuppoſed to ſuffer for murdering this James, could 
not ſurely be of that opinion. Thus laſtly, when 
Joſephus is cited in Suidas, as affirming that Jeſus 
officiated with the prieſts in the temple, this account 
is by no means diſagreeable to the pretenſions of the 
Ebionites ; Hegeſtppus, the Ebionite, affirming the 
very ſame thing of 3 the juſt. 


J have already made ſome obſervations on the fa- 
mous teſtimony concerning our Saviour in Joſephus 
from Tacitus. The next author I have alledged for 
it is Juſtin Martyr, one ſo nearly cœval with lo. 
ſephus, that he might be born about the time when 
he wrote his Antiquities. Juſtin ellewhere appeals 
to the ſame Antiquities by that very name; and 


— 


though he does not here directly quote them, yet 
does he ſeem to me to allude to this very teſtimony 
in them concerning our Saviour, when he affirms 
in this place, to Trypho, the Jew, that ** his nation 
originally knew that Jeſus was riſen from the dead 
and aſcended into heaven, as the F did 
foretel was to happen.“ Nor, indeed, does he ſeem 
to me to have any thing elſe particularly in his view 
but thoſe clauſes of this very teſtimony, where Jo- 
ſephus ſays, that ** Jeſus appeared to his followers 
alive the third day atter his crucifixion, as the Di. 
vine prophets had foretold theſe and other wonder. 
ful things concerning him.” I muſt leave this ap- 
plication to the impartial reader's own conſidera- 
tion. | 


The next author I have quoted for Joſephus's 
teſtimonies of John the Baptiſt, of Jeſus of Naza- 
reth, and of James the Juſt, is Origen, who is, in- 
deed, allowed, on all hands, to have quoted him for 
his excellent characters of John the Bapriſt, and of 
James the Juſt ; but whoſe ſuppoſed ſilence about 
this teſtimony concerning Chriſt, is uſually alledged 
as the POE argument againſt its being genuine; 
and particularly as to the clauſe © This was the 
Chriſt; and that, as we have ſeen, becaule he twice 
aſſures us that, in his opinion, Joſephus did not him- 
ſelf acknowledge Jeſus for Chriſt. As to this lar- 
ter clauſe I have to oblerve, that Jolephus did not 
here, 1n Fran Greeks and Romans, mean any 
ſuch thing by theſe words as Jews and Chriſtians 
naturally underſtand by them. I have allo to ob- 
ſerve, that all the ancients allow {t1]l, with Origen, 
that Jalephus did not, in the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
ſenſe, acknowledge Jeſus for the true Meſſiah, or the 
true Chriſt of God, notwithſtanding their expreſs 
quotation of that clauſe in Jolephus as genuine. So 
that unleſs we ſuppole Origen to have had a diffe- 
rent notion of theſe words trom all the other anci- 
ents, we cannot conclude from this aſſertion, that 
he had not thoſe words in his copy. However, it 
ſeems to me, that Origen affords us four ſeveral in- 
dications that the main parts, at leaſt, of this teſti- 
mony itſelf were in his copy. 


1ſt. When Origen introduces the teſtimony of Jo- 
ſephus concerning _ the Juſt, that he thought 
the miſeries of the Jews were an inſtance of the Di- 
vine vengeance on that nation tor putting James to 
death inſtead of Jeſus, he uſes an expreſſion no way 
neceſſary to his purpole, nor occaſioned by any 
words of Joſephus there; I mean that they had ſlain 
That Chrill which was foretold in the prophe- 
cies.” Whence could that expreſſion come into Ori- 
en's mind, when he was quoting a teſtimony from 
Joſephus concerning the brother of Chriſt, trom 
is remembrance of a clauſe in the teſtimony of the 
ſame Joſephus concerning Chriſt himſelf, that © the 
prophets had foretold his death and reſurrection, 
and many other wonderful things concerning him!“ 


2dly. Why was Origen ſo ſurprized at Jo- 
ſephus's aſcribing the deſtruction of Jeruſalem to 
the Jews murdering of James the Juſt, and not to 
their murdering of Jeſus, as we have ſcen he was, 
if he had not known that Joſephus had ſpoken of 
Jeſus and his death before; and that he had a very 
good opinion of Jeſus, which yet he could learn in 
no way ſo authentic as from this teſtimony ? Nor do 
the words he uſes, that Joſephus was remote from 
the truth,” perhaps allude to any thing elſe but 
this very teſtimony before us. 


2dly. How came Origen, upon a ſlight occaſion, 
when he had juſt ſet down that teſtimony of Joſe, 
hus concerning James the Juſt, the brother o. 
Jeſus who was called Chriſt, ro ſay, that © It ma“ 
e queſtioned whether the Jews thought Jeſus to be 
a man, or whether they did not ſuppoſe him to be 
a being of a diviner kind?” This appears ſo ver) like 
thoſe clauſes of this teſtimony in Joſephus, that 
* Jeſus was a wile man, if it be lawful to call him 
a man,” that 1t 1s highly probable Origen thereby 
alluded to them. And ——— is the more to be de, 
nded on, becauſe all the unbelieving Jews, 0 


all the reſt of the Nazarene Jews, eſteemed Jl 
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with one conſent, as a mere man, the ſon of Joſeph 
and Mary; and it is not, I think, poſſible to produce 
any one Jew, but 4 who tays any thing like 
his being more than human, or, according to the 
import of his words, a a Divine perlon.” I take 
this argument to be a very torcible one, but ſubmit 
it to the conſideration of the judicious. 


Why does Origen affirm twice ſoexprelsly, that 
« Joſephus did not himſelf own, in the Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian ſenile, that Jeſus was Chritt,” notwith- 
ſtanding his quorations out of him are eminent 
teſtimonies for John the Baptiſt, his torerunner, 
and for James the Jult, his brother, and one of his 
principal diſciples ? There is no paſſage in all Jo- 
ſephus ſo likely to perſuade Origen ot this, as in the 
famous teſtimony before us; wherein, as he and all 
the antients underſtood it, he was called Chrilt, the 
common name whence the lect of Chriſtians was 
derived; and where he all along ſpeaks of thole 
Chriſtians, as a fect then in being, whole author 
was a wonderful perſon, and his tollowers great 
lovers of him and of truth, yet as ſuch a lect as he 
had not joined himſelf to. Nor can I deviſe any 
other reaſon but this, and parallel language of Jo- 
ſephus elſewhere, when he ſpeaks of James, or the 
brother, not of Jeſus who was Chriſt, but of Jeſus 
who was called Chriſt, that could to naturally induce 
Origen and others to be of that opinion. 


IX. 


AS to that great critic Photius, in the ninth 
century, who is ſuppoſed not to have had this tel- 
timony in his copy of Jolephus, or elle to have 
eſteemed it ſpurious, becauſe in his extracts from 
the Antiquities of Joſephus it is not exprelsly men- 
tioned, I cannot withhold ſurprize that a ſection, 
which had been cited out of the copies of Jolephus 
all along, before the days of Photius, as well as it 
has been all along cited out of them ſince his days, 
ſhould be ſuppoſed not to be in his copy, becauſe he 
does not directly mention it in certain ſhort and 
imperfect extracts, no way particularly relating to 
ſuch matters. Thoſe who lay a ſtreſs on this ſilence 
of Photius, ſeem to have attended little to the na- 
ture and brevity of thole extracts. They contain 
little or nothing, as he in effect profeſſes at their en- 
trance, but what concerns Antipater, Herod the 
Great, his brethren and family, with their exploits, 
till the days of Agrippa the younger, and Cumanus, 
governor of Judæa, fifteen years atter the death ot 
Our Saviour; without one word of Pilate, or what 
happened under his government, which yet was the 
only proper place in which this teſtimony could 
come to be mentioned. However, ſince Photius 
leems therefore, as we have ſeen, to ſuſpect the trea- 
tle of the univerſe aſcribed by ſome to Joſephus, 
becaule it ſpeaks highly of the divinity of Chriſt, 
this bears a great — of his knowledge and 
belief of ſomewhat real in the ſame Joſephus, that 
poke of him in an inferior manner, which could 
hardly be any other paſſage than this teſtimony be- 
fore us. And ſince, as we have allo ſeen, when he 
lpeaks of the 1 hiſtory of Juſtus of Tiberias, 
as infected with the prejudices of the Jews, in taking 
no manner of notice of the advent, the acts and the 
miracles of Jeſus Chriſt, while yet he never once 
peaks thus of Joſephus himſelf, this moſt naturally 
implies alſo, that there was not the like occaſion 

ere as there; but that 2 had not wholly 
omitted that advent, thoſe acts or miracles, which 
pet he has done every where elſe, in the books ſeen 

y Photius, as well as Juſtus of Tiberias, but in 
dus tamous teſtimony before us. So that it is moſt 
provable, Photius not only had this teſtimony in 
is copy, but alſo believed it to be genuine. 


— 


X. 


* to the ſilence of Clement of Alexandria, who 
= . e Antiquities of Joſephus, but never cites any 
Ade teſtimonies now before us, it cannot be deem- 

2 matter of wonder, ſince he never cites Joſephus 


No. 45. 


— — 


but once, and that for a point of chronology only, 
to determine how many years had paſſed from the 
days of Moſes to the days of Joſephus; ſo that his 
ſilence may almoſt as well be alledged againſt an 
hundred other remarkable paſſages in Joſephus as 
againſt theſe betore us. 


XI. 


NOR does the like ſilence of Tertullian imply 
that thele teſtimonies, or any of them, were not in 
the copies ot his age. Tertulhan never once hints 
at any treatiſes ot Joſephus, but thoſe againſt Apion, 
and that in general only tor a point ot chronology. 
Nor does it any where appear that 'Tertullian ever 
law any of the writings of Jolephus beſides; and it 
is far trom certain that he ever law theſe. He had 
particular occaſion, in his diſpute with the Jews, to 
quote Joſephus above any other writer, to prove the 
completion of the prophecies of the Old Teſtament 
in the deſtruction of Jernutalem, and the miſeries of 
the Jews at that time, of which he there diſcourſes 
yet does he never once quote him upon that ſolemn 
occaſion. So that it rather ſcems that Tertullian 
never read the Greek Antiquities of Joſephus, nor 
his Greek books of the Jewiſh Wars. Nor 1s this 
at all ſtrange in Tertullian, a Latin writer, that 
lived in Atrica ; by none ot which African writers 
is there any one clauſe that I know of cited out of 
any of the writings of Jolephus. Nor is it worth 
while, in ſuch numbers ot poſitivecitations, to men- 
tion the ſilence of other later writers, as being here 
of very ſmall conlequence. | 


To conclude, the molt doubtful of all theſe teſ- 
timonies, as has been of late ſuppoſed, I mean that 
concerning Our Saviour Chritt, is atteſted to for 
genuine, as we have ſeen by the plain reference of 
Tacitus, by the probable reference of Juſtin Mar- 
tyr, about the middle of the ſecond century; by 
the more probable reterence of Origen, about the 
middle of the third; by a double exprels citation 
of it by Huſebius, in the former part of the fourth; 
by a loole verſion of it out of Joſephus, by Am- 
broſe, or Hegiſippus, ſoon after it in the ſame cen- 
tury ; by the exprels Latin tranſcript made by Ru- 
ſinus, in his verſion of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory; 
wy another exprels Latin verſion of it out of Joſe- 
phus, By Hieronymus, or Jerome; and a Greek ver- 
ſion of that Latin verſion; and by his learned friend 
Sophronius; all three about the end of the fourth, or 
beginning of che fifth, century. 


We have it alſo ſet down by Iſidorus of Peluſium, 
the ſcholar of Chryſoſtom, and Sogemenus, the ec- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtorian, both early in the fifth century. 
Caſſiodorus allo, and his friend, ſuppoſed to be Epi- 
phanius Scholaſticus, gives us two Latin verſions of 
it early in the ſixth century. We have the ſame 
teſtimony plainly, though briefly, cited by Anaſta- 
ſius, the abbot, in the eighth century. We have 
Jerome's verſion of it repeated by Freculphus Lexe- 
vienſis; the whole ſet down in Greek by Hamar- 
tolus, and by one Macarius, both in or about the 
ninth century; beſides the imperfect copy of part 
of it, by Malcla, the chronologer, and the probable 
alluſion to it by Photius, both in the ſame ninth 
century. We have Sophronius's Greek verſion of 
Jerome's Latin verſion repeated by Suidas, about 
the tenth century, We have an almoſt compleat 
copy of it given us by Cedrenus, in the eleventh 
century. We have a ſtill more compleat copy of it 
given us by Zonoras, the ſubſtance of ir, three 
copies of Rufinus's Latin verſion out of the Greek 
of Euſcbius, by Joannes Sariberrienſis, Gotfrid 
Viterbienſis, and Petrus Comeſtor, all in the twelfih, 
century. We have another copy of Rufinus's La- 
tin verſion, by Vicentius Bellovacenſis, in the thir- 
teenth century. We have a compleat copy of it in 
Nicophorus Calliſtus, in the fourteenth century. 
We have allo a clear reference to it in Hardma- 
norus Schedelius, and a new Latin verſion of it in 
Platina, and a full reference to it in Trithemius, the 
learned abbot, in the fifteenth century; all which 
evidence has been produced at large. To ſay no- 
thing of the old Latin verſion, as repeated by Hai- 
mo in the ninth, and Cenradus Uripergenſis, and 
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Albertus Stadenſis, inthe thirteenth century, which, 
though not tranſcribed, are to be eſteemed real con- 
firmations of all the former allegations. This, as 
we have abundantly proved, has been the caſe of 
this teſtimony, in all the paſt ages of Chriſtianity, 
and in all the ſeveral countries of Europe, during 
the firlt fifteen centuries of the church. 


There is alſo another argument in favour of the 
authenticity of this teſtimony, belonging to all the 
palt ages, which is uſually overlooked by learned 
Chrittians, though I think it no inconſiderable one, 
and that is the contempt all the unbelieving Jews 
have ever ſhewn for Joſephus, the belt hiſtorian, 
beyond diſpute, which their nation ever produced 
after the ſacred ones. What can be the reaſon of 
this contempt of the genuine Greek Jolephus ? 
W hat the foundation of the fallacious pretence that 
the Hebrew Joſephus was not the genuine Joſephus, 
unleſs it were the teſtimonies now under conſide- 
ration, and eſpecially that concerning Jeſus Chriſt, 
which bears ſo hard upon the unbelieving Jewiſh 
nation, as could not be endured by them? J his muſt 
2 to the impartial world the principal cauſe of 
their rejecting this excellent author; nor can I de- 
viſe any other probable cauſe for this rejection; 
which, if admitted as the true reaſon, the authenti- 
city of theſe teſtimonies, and eſpecially of that 
concerning Jeſus Chriſt, will of courſe allo be ad- 
mitted to be wholly undeniable. 


Nor are we entirely deſtitute of evidence, that, 
when this teſtimony had been inſerted in a manu- 
ſcript of Joſephus in Hebrew, whether it were in 
an Hebrew verſion of his Antiquities, or in a later 
Hebrew epitome, ſome Jews cauſed it to be eraſed 
out of it. For ſee Itigius's Prolegomena, and Dr. 
Cave's Hiſtoria Literaria, Vol. Td under the par- 
ticular of Joſephus. Thus far concerning the firſt 
fifteen centuries before printing began. 


Since printing began, we find this teſtimony, I 
think, in every edition, and in every verſion of Jo- 
ſephus, 1n all languages. Nay, fince Gitanius and 
Oliander ſtarted that queſtion in the 16th century, 
and Tanquil Faber firſt wrote againſt it in the 17th 
century, all the „ of Joſephus, 
Euſebius, &c. &c. have been carefully looked into 
and examined, and every one of them have been 
found to contain this teſtimony, and almoſt every 
one to contain it in its proper place, under the go- 
vernment of Pilate, and that without any conſide— 
rable variations. Nor do we diſcover that any an— 
cient author, from the days of Joſephus to thoſe of 
Gitanius, pretended that he knew of any copies in 
any language without it, nor give us the lealt rea- 
ſon to fuppoſe they ſuſpected it, or eſteemed it as 
any otherwiſe than an authority truly certain and 
undeniable. To this muſt be added the high pro- 
bability there 1s, from the undiſputed teſtimonies 
about John the Baptiſt and James the Juſt, that Jo. 
ſephus muſt have given us ſome ſuch teſtimony con- 
cerning Chriſt, and the very great probability there 
is that Joſephus's own private opinion was that of 
the Nazarene, or Ebionite Jewiſh Chriſtian, with 
which character it very well agrees in every circum- 
ſtance. Since, therefore, this is no other than the 
true ſtate of the cale, I think every upright judge, 
that conſiders it, muſt declare, that this teſtimony is 
not only evidently and undeniably genuine, bur, 
upon the whole, as fully fo as any other clauſes or 
ſections in the works of Jolephus new extant. 


It will alſo here be but reaſonable to vindicate Jo- 
ſephus in a point wherein ſome late writers have 
dealt very hardly with him, I mean when they ac- 
cuſe him as flattering Veſpaſian with being the true 
Meſſiah of the gens. We ſhall take the two pal- 
ſages upon which the accuſation is built in Joſephus's 
own words. The former is in the 6th book of his 
Hiſtory of the Jewiſh Wars, and runs thus: If 
* thele things are duly conſidered, it will be found 
* that God exerciſes a providence over mankind, 
© and by many means diſcovers to them before- 


* hand what is for their preſervation, but that they 


„ periſh by their own folly, and their misfortunes 
are voluntary. For the 2 made the temple 
four ſquare, by the demolition of the Tower of 


— 


* Antonia, while they had it written in their own 


* oracles, that their city, and the ſacred houſe yo 
„ ſhould be taken, when the temple ſhould be. ve 
come four ſquare. But what chietly excited them 0 
* to the war, was an ambiguous oracle, that a cer. be 
* tain perſon would ariſe about that time out of thi 
„ their country, who ſhould have dominion over wh 
* the world. This they took to reter to themſelves dec 
and many of their wiſe men were deceived by that thr 
determination; while the oracle deſigned the Go. wh 
4 minion of Veſpaſian, who was proclaimed em- Cui 
peror when he was in Judæa.“ WII 
The other paſſage is in Joſephus's own ſpeech ( 
to Veſpaſian, in the third book of the lame hiſtory. tot 
„Lou have now in hand Joſephus a priſoner, and aſi 
wo you preſent view perhaps extends no farther; but 4 fou 
* I come to you as a meſſenger of greater things, 8 wa\ 
Had it not — for this commiſſion, I could not i trac! 
have been here at preſent, contrary to the duty of 1 Ad: 
= 9 general, alive in the hands of an enemy. 4 the 
*© Wherefore am I to be ſent to Nero, when Velpa- 4 9 
„ {ian himſelf is ſo near the empire, that I can 1 ſtan 
* hardly diſtinguiſh betwixt Veſpaſian and the em 2 prep 
„ peror, or Ceſar? Beiides, his fon Titus is t9 C oblc 
* come after him. Keep me cloſe as you pleale, I aiter 
* provided I may be Veſpaſian's priſoner, who is 1 the ; 
not only my maſter, but in effect Lord of the Uni- 4 as C0 
* verſe. This is what I have ia charge to deliver; 3 how 
4 and whenever I ſhall be found to ule the Divine q dence 
©, authority to countenance a fraud, make an ex- lo tu 
ample of me.” 4 teron 
Now in all this we have not one word of thoſe 4 buria 
predictions relating to the Meſſiah, which Joſephus, 3 * — 
in his famous teſtimony concerning Chriſt, declares 4 1 * 
to be very numerous; but of one only concerning 4 he , 
the taking of Jeruſalem, and the holy houſe, when 4 : af 
the temple ſhould become four ſquare; and one 1 N 
only which foretold, that about that time a very : rat, 
Treat potentate ſhould ariſe out of Judæa. This ; = 
alt prediction the other wile men then interpreted a3 1 2 
one of Jewiſh extraction; but Joſephus of Velpa- 7 
ſian, who was firſt proclaimed emperor when he my 
was in Judza, without the leaſt intimation that he X 1; 2 
thought him to be the Meſſiah of the Jews. All oy Ira 
the Jews, with one conſent, ever expected that their hedel 
Meſſiah was not only to ariſe in Judza, and that 0 Jab) « 
222 parents in general, but to be of the iecd 01 e 
avid, and of the town of Bethlehem, where David * 10 
was to be a great prophet like Moles, and to come — p 
peculiarly for the falvation, and not the deſtruction ber of 
of Iirael, with many other characters entircly in- vored 
conſiſtent with Veſpaſian. To what particular ota- lis Ow 
cles or predictions Joſephus referred is hard to de- 8 
termine, ſince he does not name them. I luppoie, nt, 
with Reland, that the firit of them might be Dan. A. of. 0 
26, 27, as then read and interpreted by the Jews; ever "_ 
as alto that the ſecond was no other than the tamous 3 | 4a 
prophecy of Balaam, that * a ſtar ſhould arile out ing oe 
of Jacob, and aſceptreout of Iſrael, &c. Num. xx. alway 7 
17, 18, 19; Joſephus ever looking on Balaam 2s 3 cred 15 | 
true prophet. | this was 
It will alſo be neceſſary here to vindicate the ſame moſt un 
Ecke. from another imputation, which hath bee? nation þ 
aid upon him, viz. that when, in his ſecond boo ple, anc 
againſt Apion, he makes a compariſon between When he 
Moſes, the Jewiſh legiſlator, and Minos, with other der idol: 
old heathen legiſlators, he inſinuates, ** that though his faith 
Moſes artfully pretended to a Divine revelation ft even the 
the laws he gave the Iſraelites, as did the others 5 Phet, hac 
to their own laws, yet that this was only in the alem, af 
way of a pious fraud, and that he did not himie! azaret 
believe that any ſuch Divine revelation was made 8 Mar] 
to him.“ Pos 
This is I ſuppoſe a new hypotheſis, that our Jo- mountair 
ſephus, after all his zeal tor Moles, and for the Mo- that Ro 
ſaic laws, ſhould ſtill believe him to be no bete Kingdom 


than a direct cheat and impoſtor. And as I fupp®* 
this hypotheſis to be entirely new, ſo do I venture to 
affirm, and that upon no ſmall acquaintance with the 
writings of Joſephus, that the hypotheſis is eNFIFe?; 
falſe, and entirely contrary to the whole dritt 4 

tenor of Joſephus in all his works. 


Joſephus begins his Antiquities with this wo 
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true and uſeful obſervation, that Moſes did not act 
as did the heathen ſages; he did not found a go— 
vernment on human contrivance, to be guided by 
jolitical maxims, but laid his foundation on the 
belier of the being, attributes, and providence ot 
the one true God, the Creator and governor of the 
whole world, and in the fear ot that God being 
deeply impreſſed on the minds of the Iraelites, 
through a perſuaſion that he gave them the laws by 
which they were to be governed, and that iu conle- 
quence, thoſe, and only thoſe would be miſerable 
who broke them, and were under his dilpleature. 


Our hiſtorian always appears to give firm credit 
to the molt difficult parts of the lacred books, and 
aſſures you every Jew was brought up in that pro- 
tound vencration tor them, and that they were al- 
wavs ready to yield up their lives rather than con- 
tradict them. He ſtill gives his aſſent to the tall of 
Adain, to the tranſlations of Enoch and Elijah, to 
thedelugevi Noah, to the long lives of the patriarchs, 
to the burning of Sodom, &c. as thoſe accounts 
{ſtand in the ſac red writings ; as allo to the ſcripture 
prephecies, when they trequently occur, with the 
oblcrvation of their conſtant competitions all along 
aiterwards, even down to his own time. He pleads 
the accuracy of the prophet Daniel's predictions, 
as compared with their completions, and wonders 
how the Epicureans can bear up againſt ſuch evi- 
dence tor a Divine Providence. He thinks Moſes 
io tully inſpired, that he takes the account in Deu- 
teronomy of his death, and unknown place ot his 
burial, not to have been added by others atterwards, 
as expolitors ſince have done, but written by himſelt 
rophetically before- hand. He frequently declares 
his belict in good and bad angels, or demons, and 
their concern with mankind; as allo in divine and 
prophetic dreams, ſometimes afforded eminent per- 
tons; and protefles to have had ſuch dreams or di— 
vinc communications himſelf; of which we have 
produced a remarkable example about Veſpaſian's 
ſucceſſion to the Roman empire, before any in Ju- 
dea knew the death of Nero himſelf, much leſs of 
the lucceNons and deaths of Galba, Otho, and Vi- 
tellius, who came between them; the truth of 
which is alſo fully atteſted by Suetonius and Dio, the 
heathen hiſtorians. He has given us a large and va- 
Inable collection of the moſt ancient and authentic 
heathen teſtimonies, ſtrongly conhrming the truth 
and divinity of the ſacred books of the Old Telta- 
ment, which he was enabled to do by the vaſt num- 
ber of ancient Pagan writers which he peruſed and 
quoted. He had, indeed, contrary to the body of 
his own nation, moſt liberal notions as to treedom of 
enquiry among, all ſets whatſoever ; was utterly 
averſe to all tyranny, perſecution, and oppreſſion 
of mankind; and was for giving all ſober men of 
every party liberty to think treely, and ſpeak freely, 
for themſelves, as they thought proper, without tak- 
ing offence at one another. Yet do his ſentiments 
always go along with the ſacred books and the ſa- 
cred if! ag Nay, what is moſt of all remarkable, 
this was all ſaid and done by Joſephus under the 
moſt unpromiſing circumſtances of himſelf and his 
nation poſſible; or, when Jeruſalem, with its tem- 
ple, and temple worſhip, were utterly deſtroyed, and 
when he himſelf was become a captive at Rome, un- 
der idolaters. At this very time he firmly retained 
his faith in God, in Moſes, and in the prophets; and 
even then ſaid plainly, that Daniel, the Jewiſh pro- 
phet, had long ago foretold that deſtruction of Jeru- 
lalem, by the Romans, which he ſaw ; as did Jeſus of 

azareth interpret that prophet allo ; Matt. xxiv. 
5 Mark xiii. 14. Nay, he farther intimated to 
obſerving readers, that the Meſſiah of the Jews, 
(or Jeſus of Nazareth,) the ſtone cut out of the 
mountain in the ſame prophet, would, in time, break 
mat Roman monarchy in pieces, and ſet up a better 
Kingdom, which ſhould endure for ever. 


| 


If any are {till offended with Joſephus's frequent 
permiſſion of his heathen readers to determine as 
they ſhould think proper concerning many of thole 
miracles which he relates from the Jewiſh Scrip- 
tures; as it he himlelt therefore doubted of their 
truth and reality, which has been, and may be, a 
common objection againſt him, I mult beg liberty 
toadduce, in his vindication, the very oppoſite words 
ot the taithtul, accurate, and judicious Reland, who 
has the tollowing note upon one of Jolephus's re- 
markable expreſſions of this nature, I mean that 
concerning the miraculous paſſage ot the Ifrachtes 
over the Red Sea. The expreſſion 1s, ** Let every 
one judge and determine as he pleaſes;“ and this is 
che note: 


* Joſephus (ſays Reland) does not, by this way of 
* ſpeaking, ſignify that he doubted whether what 
„Was ſaid of the paſſage of the Iſraelites through 
the Red Sea were true or not, but he only uſes 
* thele words in writing to Gentiles, that if this 
appeared incredible to them, they might enjoy 
„their own liberty of belief, and not be thereby 
* deterred from reading farther what he was to de- 
&« liver; for that he himſelf did not doubt of this 
an ſufficiently apparent from the manner of his 
* narration, and trom his own teſtimony, that he 
took it out of the ſacred volumes. He uſes the 
* ſame expreſſion after he had laid, that it was 
e talſely believed that Moles and the Iſraelites were 
** expelled Egypt tor leproly. It is therefore to be 
* interred, that he intended to ſuggeſt this allo was 
* uncertain ? This is no other than the very calum- 
* ny which Joſephus himlelt confutes and expoles 
in his firſt book againſt Apion. He thus {pcaks, 
© when he relates the aſcent of Moles to Mount 
© Sinai; and with the ſame concluſion ends his third 
* book of Antiquities, where he treats ot the di- 
« vinity of the laws of Moles. He allo uſes the 
„ fame words where he relates the age of Noah 
* which he did in the firſt book, and produces ex- 
* amples from prophane hiſtory, that the thing 
* may appear more probable to the Gentiles. In 
fine, he ules this expreſſion on divers other oc- 
caſions. 


« But while he is ſo frequently wont to intro- 
* ducethis phraſe, or mode of ſpeaking, in his books 
of Antiquities, I do not remember that I have 
* once met with them in his books of the Jewiſh 
Wars. I apprehend the cauſe of his ſo frequently 
* introducing the expreſſions alluded to in the 
* books of Antiquities, to be, that he wrote thoſe 
* books tor the ule of the Gentiles; while the 
© others were for certain written for the uſe of thoſe 
* of his own nation that dwelt beyond Euphrates. 
* might confirm this interpretation from other 
„ writers, but I think I have already rendered the 
© matter plain beyond a doubt.” Thus far the 
learned and candid Reland. 


The obſervations of this profeſſor, where he in- 
timates that Joſephus never uſed the expreſſion, 
Let every one judge and determine as he pleaſes,” 
concerning the miracles of the Old Teſtament, in 
his ſeven books of the Wars of the Jews, is certainly 
true; for having read thoſe books over ſeveral times 
with care and attention, the ſame obſervation has 
occurred to me, 


\ 

As to any pretence of forgery, which it has been 
ſuppoſed ſome Catholic Chriſtian might here have 
been guilty of with regard to the teſtimony of Jo- 
ſephus concerning Chriſt, and that as early as the 
days of Euſebius, if not of Euſebius himſelf, I 
muſt aver it is the effect of the groſſeſt ignorance 
and partiality, 
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Albertus Stadenſis, inthe thirteenth century, which, 
though not tranſcribed, are to be eſteemed real con- 
firmations of all the former allegations. This, as 
we have abundantly proved, has been the caſe of 
this teſtimony, in all the paſt ages of Chriſtianity, 
and in all the ſeveral countries of Europe, during 
the firſt fifteen centuries of the church. 


There is alſo another argument in favour of the 
authenticity of this teſtimony, belonging to all the 
paſt ages, which is uſually overlooked by learned 
Chrittians, though I think it no inconſiderable one, 
and that is the contempt all the unbelieving Jews 
have ever ſhewn for Joſephus, the beſt hiſtorian, 
beyond diſpute, which their nation ever produced 
after the ſacred ones. What can be the reaſon of 
this contempt of the genuine Greek Jolephus ? 
W hat the foundation of the fallacious pretence that 
the Hebrew Joſephus was not the genuine Joſephus, 
unleſs it were the teſtimonies now under conſide- 
ration, and eſpecially that concerning Jeſus Chriſt, 
which bears ſo hard upon the unbelieving Jewiſh 
nation, as could not be endured by them? This muſt 
2 to the ape £ ers world the principal cauſe of 
their rejecting this excellent author; nor can I de- 
viſe any other probable cauſe for this rejection; 
which, if admitted as the true reaſon, the authenti- 
city of theſe teſtimonies, and eſpecially of that 
CI Jeſus Chriſt, will of courſe allo be ad- 
mitted to be wholly undeniable. 


Nor are we entirely deſtitute of evidence, that, 
when this teſtimony had been inſerted in a manu- 
{cripr of Joſephus in Hebrew, whether it were in 
an Hebrew verſion of his Antiquities, or in a later 
Hebrew epitome, ſome Jews cauſed it to be eraſed 
out of it. For ſee Itigius's * ap and Dr. 
Cave's Hiſtoria Literaria, Vol. II. under the par- 
ticular of Joſephus. Thus far concerning the firſt 
fifteen centuries before printing began. 

Since printing began, we find this teſtimony, I 
think, in every edition, and in every verſion of Jo- 
ſephus, in all languages. Nay, ſince Gifanius and 
Oltander ſtarted that queſtion in the 16th century, 
and Tanquil Faber firſt wrote againſt it in the 17th 
century, all the dogg roar, Sang of Joſephus, 
Euſebius, &c. &c. have been carefully looked into 
and examined, and every one of them have been 
found to contain this teſtimony, and almoſt every 
one to contain it in its proper place, under the go- 

vernment of Pilate, and that without any conſide— 
rable variations. Nor do we diſcover that any an- 
cient author, from the days of Joſephus to thole of 
Gitanius, pretended that he knew of any copies in 
any language without it, nor give us the leaſt rea- 
ſon to fuppoſe they ſuſpected it, or eſteemed it as 
any otherwiſe than an authority truly certain and 
undeniable. To this muſt be added the high pro- 
bability there is, from the undiſputed teſtimonies 
about John the Baptiſt and James the Juſt, that Jo. 
ſephus mult have given us ſome ſuch teſtimony con- 
cerning Chriſt, and the very great probability there 
is that Joſephus's own private opinion was that of 
the Nazarene, or Ebionite Jewiſh Chriſtian, with 
which character it very well agrees in every circum- 
ſtance. Since, therefore, this is no other than the 
true ſtate of the cale, I think every upright judge, 
that conſiders it, muſt declare, that this teſtimony is 
not only evidently and undeniably genuine, but, 
upon the whole, as fully ſo as any other clauſes or 
ſections in the works of Joſephus new extant. 


It will alſo here be but reaſonable to vindicate Jo- 
ſephus in a point wherein ſome late writers have 
dealt very hardly with him, I mean when they ac- 
cuſe him as flattering Veſpaſian with being the true 
Meſſiah of the JEWS. We ſhall take the two pal- 
ſages upon which the accuſation is built in Joſephus's 
own words, The former is in the 6th book of his 
Hiſtory of the Jewiſh Wars, and runs thus: If 
* thele things are duly conſidered, it will be found 
* that God exerciſes a providence over mankind, 
„ and by many means diſcovers to them before- 


* hand what is for their preſervation, but that they 


„ periſh by their own folly, and their misfortunes 
are voluntary. For the you made the temple 


| 


Antonia, while they had it written in their own 
* oracles, that their city, and the ſacred houle, 
* ſhould be taken, when the temple ſhould he. 
* come four ſquare. But what chietly excited them 
* to the war, was an ambiguous oracle, that a cer. 
* tain perſon would ariſe about that time out of 
„their country, who ſhould have dominion over 
* the world. This they took to refer to themſelves, 
and many of their wiſe men were deceived by that 
determination; while the oracle deſigned the do- 
* minion of Veſpaſian, who was proclaimed em- 
„ peror when he was in Judæa.“ 


The other paſſage is in Joſephus's own ſpeech 
to Veſpaſian, in the third book of the lame hiltory, 
* You have now in hand Joſephus a priſoner, and 
a7 7 preſent view perhaps extends no farther; but 
* come to you as a meſſenger of greater things, 
* Had it not — for this commiſſion, I could not 
* have been here at preſent, contrary to the duty of 
ry 2 general, alive in the hands of an enemy. 
*© Wherefore am I to be ſent to Nero, when Velpa- 
* ſian himſelf is ſo near the empire, that I can 
* hardly diſtinguiſh betwixt Veſpaſian and the em- 
© peror, or Ceſar? Beiides, his fon Titus is to 
* come after him. Keep me cloſe as you pleale, 
provided I may be Veſpaſian's priſoner, who is 
not only my maſter, but in effect Lord of the Uni- 
* verle. This is what I have in charge to deliver; 
* and whenever I ſhall be found to ule the Divine 
* authority to countenance a fraud, mak? an ex- 
* ample of me.” 


Now in all this we have not one word of thoſe 
predictions relating to the Meſſiah, which Joſephus, 
in his famous teſtimony concerning Chriſt, declares 
to be very numerous; but of one only concerning 
the taking of Jeruſalem, and the holy houſe, when 
the temple ſhould become four 1quare; and one 
only which foretold, that about that time a very 
2 potentate ſhould ariſe out of Judæa. This 
aſt prediction the other wiſe men then interpreted az 
one of Jewiſh extraction; but Joſephus of Veipa- 
ſian, who was firſt proclaimed emperor when he 
was in Judæa, without the leatt intimation that he 
thought him to be the Meſſiah of the Jews. All 
the Jews, with one conſent, ever expected that their 
Meſſiah was not only to ariſe in Judza, and that of 
„ parents in general, but to be of the ſecd ot 

avid, and of the town of Bethlehem, where David 
was to be a great prophet like Moles, and to come 
peculiarly for the {alvation, and not the deſtruction 
of Iirael, with many other characters entirely in- 
conſiſtent with Veſpaſian. Jo what particular ora- 
cles or predictions Joſephus referred is hard to de- 
termine, ſince he does not name them. I ſuppoſe, 
with Reland, that the firſt of them might be Dan. N. 
26, 27, as then read and interpreted by the Jews; 
as alſo that the ſecond was no other than the famous 
prophecy of Balaam, that “ a ſtar ſhould ariſe out 
of Jacob, and a ſceptre out of Iſrael, & c. Num. xx. 
17, 18, 19; Joſephus ever looking on Balaam as 3 
true prophet. 


It will alſo be neceſſary here to vindicate the ſame 
j oſephus from another imputation, which hath been 
aid upon him, viz. that when, in his ſecond book 
againſt Apion, he makes a compariſon between 
Moſes, the Jewiſh legiſlator, and Minos, with other 
old heathen legiſlators, he inſinuates, that thous 
Moſes artfully pretended to a Divine revelation fot 
the laws he gave the Iſraelites, as did the others 3 
to their own laws, yet that this was only in the 
way of a pious fraud, and that he did not himielt 
believe that any ſuch Divine revelation was mace 
to him.” 


This is I ſuppoſe a new hypotheſis, that our Jo- 
ſephus, after all his zeal for Moles, and for the No, 
ſaic laws, ſhould ſtill believe him to be no bettet 
than a direct cheat and impoſtor. And as I ſupp®* 
this hypotheſis to be entirely new, ſo do I venture 10 
affirm, and that upon no ſmall acquaintance with tie 
writings of Joſephus, that the hypotheſis is NF? 
falſe, and entirely contrary to the whole drift an 
tenor of Joſephus in all his works. 


* four ſquare, by the demolition of the Tower of 


| Joſephus begins his Antiquities with this mol 
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true and uſeful obſervation, that Moſes did not act 
as did the heathen ſages; he did not found a go- 
vernment on human contrivance, to be guided by 
jolitical maxims, but laid his foundation on the 
belict of the being, attributes, and providence of 
the one true God, the Creator and governor of the 
whole world, and in the fear of that God being 
deeply impreſſed on the minds of the Iſtaelites, 
through a perſuaſion that he gave them the laws by 
which they were to be governed, and that in conle- 
quence, thoſe, and only thoſe would be miſerable 
who broke them, and were under his dilpleature. 


Our hiſtorian always appears to give hrm credit 
to the molt difficult parts of the ſacred books, and 
aſſures you every Jew was brought up in that pro- 
found vencration for them, and that they were al- 
ways ready to yield up their lives rather than con- 
tradict them. He ſtill gives his aſſent to the tall of 
Adain, to the tranſlations of Enoch and Elijah, to 
thedelugeoſ Noah, to the long lives of the patriarchs, 
to the burning ot Sodom, &c. as thoſe accounts 
ſtand in the ſac red writings; as allo to the ſcripture 
prophecies, waen they frequently occur, with the 
oblcrvation of their conſtant competitions all along 
aiterwards, even down to his own time. He pleads 
the accuracy of the prophet Daniel's predictions, 
is compared with their completions, and wonders 
how the Epicureans can bear up againſt ſuch evi- 
dence tor a Divine Providence. He thinks Moſes 
io tully inſpired, that he takes the account in Deu- 
teronomy of his death, and unknown place ot his 
burial, not to have been added by others atterwards, 
as expolitors ſince have done, but written by himſelf 
prophetically betore-hand. He frequently declares 
his belict in good and bad angels, or demons, and 
their concern with mankind ; as allo in divine and 
prophetic dreams, ſometimes afforded eminent per- 
1015; and profeſſes to have had ſuch dreams or di— 
vine communications himlelt ; of which we have 
produced a remarkable example about Veſpaſian's 
ſucceſſion to the Roman empire, before an n Ju; 
dæa knew the death of Nero himſelf, much leſs of 
the lucceſſions and deaths of Galba, Otho, and Vi- 
tellius, who came between them; the truth of 
which is alſo fully atteſted by Suetonius and Dio, the 
heathen hiſtorians. He has given us a large and va- 
Iuable collection of the moſf ancient and authentic 
heathen teſtimonies, ſtrongly confirming the truth 
and divinity of the ſacred books of the Old Telta- 
ment, which he was enabled to do by the vaſt num- 
ber of ancient Pagan writers which he peruſed and 
quoted. He had, indeed, contrary to the body of 
his own nation, moſt liberal notions as to freedom of 
enquiry among all ſets whatſoever; was utterly 
averſe to all tyranny, perſecution, and oppreſſion 
of mankind; and was for giving all ſober men of 
every party liberty to think treely, and ſpeak freely, 
for themſelves, as they thought proper, without tak- 
ing oftence at one another. Yet do his ſentiments 
always go along with the ſacred books and the ſa- 
cred hiſtory. Nay, what is moſt of all remarkable, 
this was all ſaid and done by Joſephus under the 
moſt unpromiſing circumſtances of himſelf and his 
nation poſſible ;z or, when Jeruſalem, with its tem- 
ple, and temple worſhip, were utterly deſtroyed, and 
when he himſelf was become a captive at Rome, un- 
der idolaters. At this very time he firmly retained 
his faith in God, in Moſes, and in the prophets; and 
even then ſaid plainly, that Daniel, the Jewiſh pro- 
phet, had long ago foretold that deſtruction of Jeru- 
lalem, by the Romans, which he ſaw ; as did Jeſus of 

azareth interpret that prophet alſo; Matt. xxiv. 
5 Mark xiii. 14. Nay, he farther intimated to 
oblerving readers, that the Meſſiah of the Jews, 
(or Jeſus of Nazareth,) the ſtone cut out of the 


No mountain in the ſame prophet, would, in time, break 
ef ew Roman monarchy in pieces, and ſet up a better 
oe ingdom, which ſhould endure for ever. 
zre {0 

Ho” 


OBSERVATIONS, &c. 
| 


If any are {till offended with Joſephus's frequent 
permiſſion ot his heathen readers to determine as 
they ſhould think proper concerning many of thoſe 
miracles which he relates from the Jewiſh Scrip- 
tures; as it he himlelt therefore doubted of their 
truth and reality, which has been, and may be, a 
common objection againſt him, I mult beg liberty 
to adduce, in his vindication, the very oppolite words 
of the faithtul, accurate, and judicious Reland, who 
has the following note upon one of Jolephus's re- 
markable expreſſions of this nature, I mean that 
concerning the miraculous paſſage ot the Iſraelites 
over the Red Sea. The expreſſion is, Let every 
one judge and determine as he pleaſes;” and this is 
che note: 


* Joſephus (ſays Reland) does not, by this way of 
* ſpeaking, fignity that he doubted whether what 
« was laid of the paſſage of the Iſraelites through 
the Red Sea were true or not, but he only uſes 
* theſe words in writing to Gentiles, that if this 
* appeared incredible to them, they might enjoy 
„their own liberty of belief, and not be thereby 
* deterred from reading farther what he was to de- 
„ liver; for that he himlelf did not doubt of this 
== ſufficiently apparent from the manner of his 
* narration, and from his own teſtimony, that he 
* took it out of the ſacred volumes. He uſes the 
* ſame expreſſion after he had laid, that it was 
e falſely believed that Moles and the Iſraelites were 
* expelled Egypt tor leproly. It is therefore to be 
* inferred, that he intended to ſuggeſt this allo was 
© uncertain? This is no other than the very calum- 
* ny which Jolephus himlelt confutes and expoles 
in his firſt book againſt Apion. He thus tpcaks, 
© when he relates the alcent of Moles to Mount 
Sinai; and with the ſame concluſion ends his third 
* book of Antiquities, where he treats of the di- 
vinity of the laws of Moles. He allo uſes the 
„ fame words where he relates the age of Noah 
* which he did in the firſt book, and produces ex- 
* amples «from prophane hiſtory, that the thing 
* may appear more probable to the Gentiles. In 
fine, he ules this expreſſion on divers other oc- 


© caſions. 


„But while he is ſo frequently wont to intro- 
* ducethis phraſe, or mode of ſpeaking, in his books 
of Antiquities, I do not remember that I have 
* once met with them in his books of the Jewiſh 
Wars. I apprehend the cauſe of his ſo frequently 
„ introducing the expreſſions alluded to in the 
* books of Antiquities, to be, that he wrote thoſe 
„ books for the uſe of the Gentiles; while the 
© others were for certain written for the ule of tholc 
of his own nation that dwelt beyond Euphrates. 
* I might confirm this interpretation from other 
„ writers, but I think I have already rendered the 
© matter plain beyond a doubt.” Thus far the 
learned and candid Reland. 


The obſervations of this profeſſor, where he in- 
timates that Joſephus never uſed the expreſſion, 
Let every one judge and determine as he pleaſes,” 
concerning the miracles of the Old Teſtament, in 
his ſeven books of the Wars of the Jews, is certainly 
true; for having read thoſe books over ſeveral times 
with care and attention, the ſame obſervation has 
occurred to me. 


\ 1 

As to any pretence of forgery, which it has been 
ſuppoſed ſome Catholic Chriſtian might here have 
been guilty of with regard to the teſtimony of Jo- 
ſephus concerning Chriſt, and that as nur A as the 
days of Euſebius, if not of Euſebius himſelf, I 
muſt aver it is the effect of the groſſeſt ignorance 
and partiality, 
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ON THE 


ACCOUNTS 


OF 


TACITUS and SUETONIUS 


CONCERNING 


Divers Particulars relative to the IEWISsH NATION. 


HOEVER has read, or may be diſpoſed 
to read, the annals of Tacitus, the beſt 
writer of his age, muſt obſerve the great 
regard he had to the hiſtory of Jolephus, 

while, though he never names him, as he very rarely 
does any of thoſe Roman authors whence he derives 
other parts of his hiſtory, it yet does appear that he 
refers to the different books of the Jewiſh Wars, 
very frequently in the courſe of a few pages, and 
almoſt always depends on his accounts of the affairs 
of the Romans and Parthians, as well as of the Jews, 
during the ſpace of upwards of 200 years, to which 
thoſe books extend. 


Speaking of the origin of the Jews, (liber 5. cap. 
2.) he writes, There are thoſe who report that 
they were Aſſyrians, who, wanting land, got to- 
* gether, and obtained part of Egypt, and ſoon at- 
ter ſettled themſelves in cities of their own in the 
“ lands of the Hebrews, and the parts of Syria 
that lay nearer to them.” This account comes 
neareit the truth of all his others, and 1s moſt pro- 
ou * from Joſephus, though diſguiſed by 

imſelf. 


Again, (Cap. 3.) 


Many authors agree, that, when once an infec- 
* tious diſtemper was ariſen in Egypt, and made 
mens bodies impure, Bacchoris, their king, went 
* to the oracle of Jupiter, (Ammon,) and begged 
he would grant him ſome relief againſt this evil, 
and that he was enjoined to purge his nation of 


them, and to baniſh this kind of men into other 


* countries, as hateful ro the gods.” 


This ſtory alſo Tacitus might have out of Joſe- 
hus, who at large confutes the like ſtory, as pub- 
iſhed by Lyſimachus and Manethon, in his iſt book 

againſt Apion, very particularly obſerving, that the 
gods are not angry at bodily imperfections, but at 
wicked practices. 


Again, (Cap. 5.) 


I S they have no images in their 
cities, much le 


s in their temples: they never 


* grant this piece of flattery to kings, or this kind 
* of honour toemperors.” Theſe conceſſions were 
to be learned from Joſephus, and almoſt only from 
him. Out of whom, therefore, I conclude, Tacitus 
took the fineſt part of his character of the Jews. 


Again, (Cap. 6.) 


The limits of Judza eaſterly are bounded by 
* Arabia, Egypt lies on the ſouth. On the welt are 
** Phoenicia and the great lea. They have a pro- 
** ſpect of Syria on their north quarter, or at ſome 
** diſtance from them.” See the chronography 0 
Joſephus, in the 3d book of the Wars, whence moſt 
probably Tacitus framed this abridgment. It comes 


in both authors naturally betore Veſpaſian's firſt 
campaign. 


Again, (Cap. 7.) 


Not far from this lake are thoſe plains, which 
Hare related to have been, of old, fertile, and to 
* have had many cities full of people.“ This 
exactly according to Joſephus, and muſt have been 
taken from him in the place forecited, and that par- 
ticularly becauſe it is peculiar to him, ſo far 2 
I know, in all antiquity. The reſt thought the cities 
were in the very ſame place where now the lake 5, 
but Joſephus and Tacitus fay they were in 15 
neighbourhood only. 


(Cap. 8.) 


* In that city (Jeruſalem) there was a temple ot 
ej mmenſe wealth: in the firſt parts that were fort! 


| © fied is the city itſelf, next it the royal palace. 


© temple is encloſed. in its moſt inward acceſſes 
A Jew can come no farther than the gates * 
* but the prieſthood are excluded trom 


| © chreſhold.” All this is in Joſephus. See his three 


deſcriptions of the temple of Jeruſalem, Ant 
books 8th and 15th. 


(Cap. 10.) 


Upon his death, (Ceſtius Gallus,) whetherit came 


by fate, or that he was weary of life, is * 
2 | , 
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REMARKS on Tru ACCOUNTS or TACITUS, &c, 


tain, &c. Joſephus ſays nothing of the death of 
Ceſtius : ſo Tacitus ſeems to have known nothing 
in particular about it. 


«© When Veſpaſian was a very young man, it was 
e promiſed him that he ſhould arrive at the higheſt 
pitch of fame. But what firſt of all ſeemed to 
« confirm the omen, was his triumphs and conſul- 
« ſhips, and the glory of his victory over the oaks 
= When he had once obtained theſe, he believed 
« it was Portended that he ſhould come to the 
« empire.” Jolephus takes notice, in general, of 
theſe omens of Veſpaſian's advancement to the 
empire, and diſtinctly adds his own remarkable pre- 
diction of it allo. Book of the Wars, zd and 4th. 


(Book 5. Chap. 1.) 


c At the beginning of the ſame year Titus 
« Cęœſar was pitched upon by his father to finiſh 
« the conquelt of Judæa; and while he and his fa- 
© ther were private perſons, Titus was celebrated 
for his martial conduct, and acted now with greater 
« vigour and hopes of reputation; the kind incli- 
« nations both of the provinces and the armies ſtriv- 
ing one with another who ſhould moſt encourage 
« him ” The character of Titus, in this ſection, 
agrees exactly with the hiſtory of Joſephus upon all 
occaſions; as do a variety of paſſages in the Roman 
with the Jewiſh hiſtorian. 


Since Suetonius has ſeveral paſſages in common 
with Joſephus and Tacitus, lived at the city of 
Rome with them, was about twelve or thirteen years 
younger than Tacitus, and, by conſequence, little 
more than thirty years younger than Joſephus, it 
may be worth our while to examine whether he 
gives us any indications that he had read the works 
of Joſephus or Tacitus. Now we may take notice 
that Suetonius never names Tacitus at all; but thar 
he names Joſephus once, as having toretold Vel- 
paſian's coming to the empire, and touches both 
upon the Jews and Chriſtians. He informs us 
that © The Jews raiſed a tumult at Rome, under 
* Chreſtus, in the days of Claudius, and were thence 
* baniſhed by him.” He ſays farther, that Nero 
* inflicted puniſhments on the Chriſtians, as a ſuper- 
* {titivus and pernicious fect of men then lately 
* ariſen.” He ſays moreover, that“ Joſephus, one 
aof the captive nobility amongſt the Jews, did at- 
* firm molt conſtantly, when he was put into bonds, 
* that he ſhould be looſed by Veſpaſian, but not 
„till he was emperor.” He alſo fully atteſts to the 
antiquity and uninterrupted duration of that op1- 
nion, that“ ſome one who ſhould ariſe out of Judza 
at this time ſhould obtain the empire over the 
* world ;” and ſuppoſes, with both Joſephus and 
Tacitus, that“ ſuch prediction was fulfilled in a 
Roman emperor,” (Veſpaſian.) From all theſe 
1 it is natural to ſuppoſe that Suetonius had 
feen Tacitus at leaſt, if not Joſephus himſelf, when 
he wrote his twelve Cæſars. Yet, becauſe he ſup- 
poſes Chreſtus to be alive, and at the head of a 
Jewiſh tumult at Rome in the days of Claudius, 
which, one would think, was impoſſible in any one 
that had read either Joſephus or Tacitus, who both 
atteſt that he was put to death in Judæa under Ti- 
berias, and becauſe he ſays not one word of that 


remarkable hiſtory concerning the ſtatue of Caius, | 
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which Petronius was commanded to ſet up in the 
temple at Jeruſalem, which is to expreſs in Tacitus, 
and ſo largely ſet forth in Joſephus, and of which 
we have another account in the treatiſe called Phi- 
lo's Legation to Caius, I rather think he never read, 
or, at leaſt, did not think fit to follow, either ot 
theſe authors. 


Nor does the reaſon appear to me why Suetonius 
ſhould, in one place, write the name of our Saviour 
Chreſt, with the other ancients in the welt, and yer 
write the name of his tollowers, with Joſephus and 
Tacitus, with the other Jews, and the heathens in 
the eaſt, Chriſtians. 


As for that judicious hiſtorian Dio Caſſius, tho? 
he lived at Rome, and had many teſtimonies of Jo- 
ſephus, yet did he not write till the reign of Alex- 
ander Severus, and gives ſo few indications that 
he had ever read Joſephus, that I have no occaſion 
to treat here particularly about him. 


With reſpect to Strabo, that excellent geographer 
and hiſtorian, he lived about half a century earlier 
than Joſephus, and is leveral times cited by him, and 
therefore could not himſelf tee the writings of Jo- 
ſephus. It may be worth our notice here, that Stra- 
bo's geography, which has errors concerning ]udea, 
and is ſtill extant, is but once cited by 1 but 
that his hiſtories, which are ten times cited, are loſt, 
and ſo cannot be compared with the quotations. 
When Trogus Pompeius, who was epitomized by 
Juſtin, lived is not exactly known, but, moit pro- 
bably, a conſiderable time before Joſephus; ſo that 
he could not cite him either. However, it appears 
manifeſtly, that when Joſephus wrote his Antiqui- 
ties, his own lite, and his books againſt Apion, he 
underſtood the geography and hiſtory of his own 
country much better than either Strabo, Tacitus, 
Suetonius, Dio Caſſius, or any other foreign writers 
whatever. 


Some of our later and leſſer critics, who have pre- 
ferred the Greek and Roman prophane hiſtorians 
and writers to the Jewiſh, and particularly to Jole- 
phus, ſhould have learned more candour and mo- 
deſty from their great father Joſeph Scaliger, when, 
after all his enquiries, he ſolemnly pronounced that 
„ Joſephus was the molt diligent and greateſt lover 
* of truth of all writers;” and is not afraid to af- 
firm, that it is more fate to believe him, not only 
ns to the affairs of the Jews, bur allo as to thoſe 
that are foreign to them, than all the Greek and 
„Latin writers, and that becauſe his fidelity and 
* compals of learning are every where conſpicuous.“ 
To this aſſertion of Scaliger we are obliged to aſſent, 
as the proper reſult of our obſervations. 


To conclude, let the guilty Jews, ſince the days 
of Joſephus, and the guilty heretics that followed 
Simon Magus, bear their own burthen of forgery, 
corruption, and interpolation, of antient hiſtories and 
antient records; for they too plainly and undeniably 
deſerve it. But let not Joſephus, or the innocent 
Chriſtians, before antichriſtianiſm and popery, bear 
any ſuch burthen; for ſo far as we can judge, and 
we ſpeak it upon full examination, they have the 
leaſt reaſon to bear it of any part of mankind what- 
ever, from the beginning of the world to this day. 
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This Nation in their beginning «vas governed by | The following were both Kings aid Princes. 
4 the following Judges. Ariſtobulus 1. Ilircanus 
Jahn Alexander. Ariltob. /n’ Ariſtob. 
2 Moſes Jair Alexander Ariitobulus 3. 
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| Judas Simon Simon Alcimus, 
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High Prisſts from the Maccabees time till the final | Kings of Perſia, 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, Cyrus Xerxes 
; Cambyſes Sogdianus 
| Simon Boethus Joſeph 3. Smerdus Magus Darius the Baſtard 
wt oleph 1. Ananias Darius ſon of Hiſtaſpis Artaxerxes Mnemon 
a! oſeph 2. Iſmael Xerxes ſon of Darius Artaxerxes Ochus 
| Oazar Joſeph Artabanus the Tyrant Arſames 
q -leazar | Annas Artaxerxes with a long Darius ſon of Arſames, 
if oſhua the ſon of Sias Eleazar hand 
[ oazar 1 Can | 
N Ananus oleph Calaphas Kings of Syria after the death of Alexander 
| Itmael Jonatha Yo / Great. f the 
| T heophilus oſhua ſon of Danneus | 
l Simon 7 = of Gamaliel Seleucus Nicanor Alexander Epiphanes 
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| Seleucus Callinicus Demetrius Nicaner 
| Seleucus Ceraunus Alexander Zebina , 
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N _ _ 4 
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| — — Cleopatra. A 
ö of Aſſyria and Babylon. nometor : 1 | 
OY ö Kings of the Tyrians. A 
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NAMES or AUTHORS MENTIONED BY JOSEPHUS, 


A 4 f D. | | I. Plato 
Acuſilaus Argivus Diagoras Melius uſtus | Polybius 
Agatharchides _ Diocles ſidorus Polycrates 
Alexander Polyhiſt. Diodotus, or Tryphon. . Poſidonius 
Anaxagoras Glazom. Dius Lyſimachus Protagoras 
Antiochus Demetrius Livius Pythagoras 
Apion Grammat. E | . . 
Apollodorus | f Malchus a Sibylla 
Apollonius Molonis F. Ephorus Manethon Egyptius Strabo 
Ariphanes Euemerus Megaſthenes 
Ariſtoteles Eupalemus Menander Epheſius Thales 
B. H Menedemus Theodectes 
Beroſus Chaldæus 6 a Meſſala Theodotus 
C. Hecatzus Mnaſeas | Theophilus midſt 
Cadmus Mileſius Hellanicus Mochus Theophraſtus the 6. 
Callias - -: * Hermippus ; N. Theopompus ny, 
Caſtor Chronologus Hermogenes Nicholaus of Damaſcus Thucidides king d 
Chæremon Herodotus "= Timæus r 
Cheerilus Heſiodus Pherecydes Syrius Timagenes * 
Clearchus Heſtizus ; Philiſtus Tryphon The 5 
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CONTINUATION 


OF THE 


HISTORY or THE JEWS, 


FROM THE TIME OF 


FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 


INCLUDING A 


PERIOD OF UPWARDS OF ONE THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED YEARS, 


CONTAINING AN 


Account of their DisrERSIL0ON into the various Parts of EUROPE, As1A, 
AFRICA, and AMERICA. 


WIT 


Their different PRERSECUTIONS, TRANSACTIONS, and PRESENT STATE throughout the 
KNOWN WORLD. 


CH AFL. 
ENDTRODUCITION. 


HERE is not a circumſtance, amongſt the 

various events of revolving time, more 

worthy of admiration than the preſerva- 

; tion of the people of the Jews, in the 
midit of all the calamities they have undergone for 
the ſpace of upwards of 1700 years. It has been 
remarked with propriety, that religions of every 
kind depend upon temporal proſperity; that they 
triumph under the protection of a conquering 
hence, and languiſh with decaying monarchies. 
he Chriſtian church itſelf, ſo renowned for its 
martyrs, has yet been conſiderably injured by 
perſecutions; and the breaches that have been made 
y violence could not eafily be repaired. How- 
ever, we have now before us a people, and a reli- 
gion, which, though perſecuted for 1700 years, ſtill 
ubſiſt, and are very numerous. Kings have fre- 


quently applied the ſeverity of edicts and corporal 


puniſhments to deſtroy them. Seditious multitudes 
ave exceeded the rigour and cruelties of princes. 

oth princes and people, however divided in opi- 
nions, either political or religious, have concurred 


in the deſign of extirpating this people, but have 
not been able to effect it, » 8 
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| preſent they 


The Jews have been driven from molt parts of 
the world, which has only ſerved to produce a ge- 
neral diſperſion. They have, from age to age, un- 
1 miſery and perſecution; but ſtill live, not- 
withſtanding the diſgrace and hatred that attend 
them in all places, whilſt nothing remains of many 
of the greateſt monarchies but the name. 


Their diſtreſſes are peculiarly aggravated, from 
this circumſtance, that, though, in former captivi- 
ties, the Almighty was pleaſed to point out a time 
in which he would be reconciled, break the yoke im- 
poſed by tyrants, and reſtore his people to their li- 
berty, no term 1s now fixed to the duration of 
their mileries; and we have more certain aſſurance 
from the New Teſtament of their being recalled, 
than they have in the writings of the prophets, 
whoſe race is extinct : nor is one of them to be ſcen 
who promiſes the end of a calamity which has al- 
ready continued ſuch a number of ages. 


The Romans, when my made themſelves maſters 
of Judza, left the inhabitants a public worſhip, 
and the exerciſe of their laws. The ſynagogues, as 
thoſe of Damaſcus, without appeal, determined the 
affairs of religion even where the Chriſtians were 
concerned. I he high-prieſt had an eminent power. 
They had their judges even in Chaldea; but at 

8 no ſhadow of ſupreme authority 


remaining; 


—— 


remaining; nevertheleſs they {till ſubſiſt as a people, 
and are numbered by millions. | 


Thechaſtiſements the Almighty has inflicted upon 
them are molt terrible, having involved the people, 
their religion, and land, in one common deſtruction. 
Their religious ceremonies cannot be duly obſerved. 
All that porapous train of rites which raiſed the re- 
nown of the Jewiſh worſhip, and ſtruck the heathen 
world with that veneration as to cauſe them to 
lend preſents and victims to r is abſo- 
lutely loſt; for they have neither temples, altars, 
or ſacrifices. 


Nor has their religion only ſuffered, but the pro- 
feſlors were maſſaered; and ſuch as eſcaped * 
of war, were {old for ſaves in the public markets. It 
ſeems, indeed, that the land itlelt was conſigned to 
perdition, as many nations have made themlelves | 
maſters of Jerulalem one after another. How many 
revolutions have happened to ſtates in ſo long a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages? And yet the Jews are the peculiar 
people to whom God has denied the poſſeſſion of 
this little ſpot of ground, which is infinitely neceſ- 
ſary :o them, ſince they ſhould worſhip upon this 
mountain, and they never have ſince met with ſo 
tavourable a conjunction as could give them the 
tull enjoyment of it. It is alledged that no pro- 
fellor of Judaiſm can at this day purchaſe a piece of 
ground tor a grave near Jerulalem. 


The modern Jews are diſperſed throughout every 
part of the known world. They abound in the eaſt, 
and particularly in the great empire of China; and 
are thought to be the deſcendants of the ten tribes 
which were carried away captive. They are ſpread 
through molt nations of the eaſt, and of Europe and 
Atrica, and many families of them are eſtabliſhed 
in the Welt-Indies. Their occupation is trade. 
They are ſo diſſeminated, indeed, through all the 
trading parts of the world, that they are become 
the inſtruments by which the moſt diſtant nations 
converſe with one another, and by which mankind 
are knit together in a general correſpondence. The 
Jews are looked upon to be as numerous at preſent 
as they were formerly in the land of Canaan. This 

is wonderful, conlidering the dreadful ſlaughter 
made of them under ſome of the Roman emperors, 
which hiſtorians deſcribe by the deaths of many hun- 
dred thouſands in war; and the innumerable maſ- 
ſacres and perſecutions they have undergone in T ur- 
key, as well as in all Chriſtian nations of the world. 


8 


* 
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— 
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The rabbins, in giving a deſcription of the great 
havock which has been ſometimes made of them, 
tell us, that there were ſuch torrents of holy blood 
ſhed, as to tinge the water in the lea tor a conſide- 
rable diſtance. 


Nor is their firm adherence to their religion leſs 
remarkable than their numbers and diſperſion. 
Thele particulars may be accounted for, from na- 
ture and providential reaſons. Their numbers may 
be attributed ro their conſtant employment, their 
exemption from wars, and, above all, their frequent 
marriages; for they look upon celibacy as an ac- 
curled ſtate, and are generally married before twenty, 
as hoping the Meſſiah may deſcend from them. 
Their diſperſion is naturally accounted for from their 
having been often driven out of their old habitations 
in the land of promiſe, and out of molt other places 
where they have been ſettled. 


Beſides, the whole people is nowarace of ſuch mer- 
chants as are wanderers by profeſſion; and, at the 
ſame time, are in moſt, if not all, places, incapable 
of enjoying either lands or offices that might engage 
them to make any part of the world their home. 


Their firm adherence to their religion is no leſs 
naturally accounted tor from its genius and conſti- 
tution. They are to live all in a body, and gene- 
rally within the ſame encloſure; to marry amon 
themſelves; and to eat no meats that are not kille 
and prepered their own way. This excludes them 
from all table converſation, and the maſt agreeable . 
intercourſes of lite, and, of conlequence, from the 
molt probable means of their converſion. 
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If we conſider what providential reaſons may be 
aſſigned for theſe three particulars, we ſhall fing 
that their numbers, diſperſion, and adherence to 
their religion, have furniſhed every age, and eve 
nation of the world, with the ſtrongeſt arguments 
for the Chriſtian faith; not only as theſe very parti- 
culars are foretold of them, but as they themſelves 
are the depoſitories of theſe and all the other pro- 
phecies which tend to their own confuſion. Their 
number furniſhes a ſufficient cloud of witneſſes thar 
atteſt the truths of the Old Teſtament, Their dil. 
perſion ſpreads theſe witneſſes through all parts of 
the world. Their adherence to their religion makes 
their teſtimony unqueſtionable. Had the whole 
body of the Jews been converted to Chriſtianity, 
we ſhould certainly have thought all the prophecies 
of the Old Teſtament, that relate to the coming and 
hiſtory of Our Bleſſed Saviour, forged, and have 
looked upon them no leſs fallacious than the pro- 
phecies of the ſibyls. 


As to the religion of the modern Jews, it is ob- 
ſervable, that all their cuſtoms are not of equal au- 
thority, nor obſerved by all atter the ſame manner, 
The firit comprehends the written law, that is, thoſe 

Yecepts which are contained in the hve books of 
Moles, The lecond order relates to the oral law, 
or that delivered by word of mouth. T his contains 
the comments and expolitions of the Rabbins on 
the Pentateuch, that 1s, commandments of the doc- 
tors : they are collected into a large volume, called 
the Talmud. The third order comprehends the 
minhagim, or cuſtoms, which ule has authorized 
in different times and places. Of thele three orders 
of precepts the two firſt only are generally received 
by all the Jews : the third kind of precepts differs in 
different countries, according as the Jews have fallen 
into the manners and cuſtoms of the places where 
they relide, 
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It is an obſervation of a French author, that the 
religion of the Jews, ſince the preaching of Chril- 
tianity, is, properly ſpeaking, neither a true or a 
falſe religion. It cannot be a falſe religion, becauſe 
it has God for its author; neither is it now a true re- 
ligion, becauſe God himſelf aboliſhed it by the 
bringing in of the goſpel. Bæſides, they being with- 
out a temple, ſacrifices, and other circumſtances of 
religious worſhip, which they enjoyed in the Holy 
Land, the religion of the Jews cannot be coniidered 
as ſubſiſting any longer. 
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The Tews came into England in the reign of Wil- | OS 
liam the Conqueror, and ſettled in divers parts; | * 2 
but their principal reſidence was in London, where = 9 8 
they had their grand ſynagogue. Jo ſecure them in eaule th 
their intereſts and property, the king gave them a n 
civil ſuperintendant, called, at that time, “the gow io 2 
tice of the Jews.” His buſineſs was to protect them ir 18 wn. 
againſt oppreſſion, to decide all controverſies be. but th 4 
tween them and the Chriſtians, to keep the ſeal of W Prince 2 
their corporation, and the keys of their public trea- made ch : 
ſury. As to their ſpiritual government, they were all 10 os = 
under one high-prieft, who had his patent from the | * ta 
crown. It has been the opinion of ſome, that 2 Ws 1226 ; 1 
were not then permitted to purchaſe lands in Eng- W that MIA 
land; but this is a miſtake. However, being gene- roq wel 
rally hated, and not upon an equal foot of privilege : only = k 
with the Engliſh, they commonly put out their mo- Armeni 4 
ney to intereſt, by which means their eſtates were learned = 
leſs ſubje& to diſcovery, and more at command, in We ceivere i 
caſe they ſhould be obliged to quit the country. chelaus's 
* left to thi 


During their ſtay in England, they frequent) Wraxes by, t 


met with rough uſage, with great ſeverity. Some- 
times they laboured under the extortion of govert. 
ment, and ſometimes the people took their revenge 
upon them at diſcretion. However, they had en- 
couragement to turn Chriſtians; for baptiſm was 
as it were, a pardon for all former crimes: 3 
Henry III. built a houſe for convert Jews, and a 
lowed them a penſion for their maintenance. # 
1290 the Jews, by proclamation of King Edward. 
were baniſhed the kingdom, on pretence that the) 
impoveriſhed the Chriſtians by exceſſive ufui)- 
They departed to the number of 15,009; and it Wi 
common) 


ok I. 


commonly reported, that, in their paſſage over the 
ſca, the ſeamen plunder them, cut the throats of 
many, and threw them overboard. This baniſh- 
ment was perpetual. However, in procels of time, 
they returned to England, and are tolerated in the 
exerciſe of their religion. But we now proceed to 
our main deſign. 


CHAP. H. 


The hiſtory of the Fews from the taking of Feruſalem 
till the rebellion under Adrian. 


related by Joſephus concerning the deſolate con- 
dition to which both the kingdom and metropolis 
of Judza were reduced, or the dreadtul ſlavery to 
which the greateſt part of the ſurviving Jews were 
condemned by the conqueror. IT hole that ſurvived 
this 1ad cataſtrophe, and eſcaped the fury of the 
Romans, retired ſome into Galitee, and a much 
greater number into Egypt and Cyrene, where we 
ſhall find them raiſing new rebellions, committing 
horrid maſſacres, and bringing again the victorious 
Romans againſt them. 


15 is needleſs to repeat what has been heretofore 


To pretend that the Sanhedrim was removed to 
Jamnia, and from thence to Tiberias, where it 
ſubſiſted till after the death ot Judas the Saint, that 
academics were eſtabliſhed in many cities, and that 
the nation continued to be governed by a patriarch, 
is to run into an alluſion founded merely on tra- 
dition. 


There remained no ſhadow of power and autho- 
rity to this wretched people in the country that 
God had given them. Domitian, covetous even to 

excels, helped to {ink it by his taxes. It has been 
thought that this oppreſſion reſpected only the Jews 
ot Rome, who having been expelled out of the 1m- 
perial city, could not return again without paying 
a certain tax; but it is a miſtake. The tribute de- 
manded by Domitian related to all the Jews, and 
was not a new One. | 


Pompey having ſubjected Judza to the Romans, 
made it tributary according to cuſtom. Julius Cæ- 
jar granted Hyrcanus, and even the Jewiſh people, 
lome exemptions. Nevertheleſs, Jolephus adds, that 
they were obliged to carry their tribute every two 
. — to Sidon. The privilege then conſiſted. in 

having no intendant or collectors, Who, in thoſe 
times, ruined nations. They were alſo exempted 
from winter quarters, and the entertainment ot ſol- 
diers. They paid nothing in the ſabbatic year, be- 
caule the lands lay fallow. Alexander the Great 
bad granted the ſame privilege betore. Herod be- 
ing made king, and a friend of the Roman people, 
W 15 imagined that he was diſcharged from tribute; 
but the Romans (ſays Tacitus) continued to the 
princes the title of kings, and at the ſame time 
made them ſenſible of their ſlavery by torcing them 
to pay taxes. Cicero would have Jeruſalem return 
thanks to the immortal gods that it had not been 
W 72zcd as Carthage. Apion, ſpeaking of the kings 
that Mark Anthony had made tributary, names He- 
rod, with thoſe of Pontus and Piſidia; and excepts 
only from this general law the princes of the Upper 
Armenia. That which might have miſguided the 
Learned is their not ſeeing any intendants, or re- 
We <<LVers, in this province, till after Herod's and Ar- 
bchelaus's deaths. It was, indeed, a ſhadow of liberty 
elt to this people, to ſuffer them to collect their 
| _ by their own receivers, as Joſephus has ob- 
ed; but it cannot be hence concluded that they 
ere not tributary, and that this kingdom was the 
Fab) exception to the general law. It cannot be 
Poubted bur this tribute was regularly paid durin 
Pur Saviour's life-time, ſince the Phariſees tempted 


id al- m by it; and Jeſus Chriſt, diſcovering Cæſar's 
0 ie upon the denarion, that was paid for the 
Hd 1 15 b anſwered, They ſhould render to Cæſar the 
4 they F ings that were Caeſar's. 


The truth is, they paid two forts of taxes: one 
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was a ſubſidy laid upon the lands, of which they 
paid the hundreth penny. But, beſides this, Apion 
oblerves, that there was a capitation, more intole- 
rable to the Jews than all the other tributes; and 
therefore j udæa petitioned Tiberius to be exempted 
trom the impolts with which it was overlaid, as well 
as Syria. 

This capitation did not ſeem to be great, ſince 
they only paid one denarion; that is, about ſeven 
pence haltpenny per head. But it was equal tor the 
poor as well as the rich. As the didrachm was paid 
equally to God, fo the tribute which Cœſar exacted 
was one and the ſame to all the inhabitants without 
any diſtinction. There were two realons that aggra- 
vated this yoke in Judza; one, that this people, 
priding themſelves in their alliance with God, and 
thinking themſelves perfectly tree, could not brook 
the empire of the infidels, eſpecially ſince the Mac- 
cabees had ſhook it oft, and the capitation made 
them feel their flavery. Therefore 3 of Gali- 
lee rebelled, when Auguſtus ſent to have j udæa en- 
rolled. There was another reaſon that rendered 
this yoke inſupportable; for the money that was to 
be brought to the Roman treaſure was ſtamped with 
the prince's image; and the Jews, over ſcrupuloufly 
addicted to the law, which only condemns the wor- 
ſhip of images, could not ſee the emperor's figure 
upon the money, and be obliged ro pay, without a 
mortihcation. 


Hitherto Judæa paid but one tax upon lands, and 
: . | The ſum 

the capitation, which brought three hundred and din Ju- 
leventy thoufand eight hundred and thirty-three aa. 
pounds, ſix ſhillings, and etghr-pence, into the em- 
1 exchequer. But after the taking of -Jerula- 
em, Titus ordered the didrachm, which was paid 
annually to the temple, to be confiſcated: and C1- 
cero oblerves, that they ſent it from Rome, and the 
other cities of Italy, ro Jeruſalem, becauſe they 
looked upon it as a tribute which they paid to God 
as his ſubjects. But the emperor uſurped the place 
of God, whom they had forlaken, and appropriated 
this tribute to himſelf. Each didrachm was worth 
[1xteen pence ; and ſo the tum demanded of them 
was very conſiderable. But this third tax was the 
more diigraceful becauſe they were obliged to pur- 
chaſe the liberty of their religion by it, and Domi- 
tian exacted it with the utmoſt ſeverity. 


Xiphilin relates that Titus, after the conqueſt of 
Judæa, ordered all the Jews, that would preſerve 
their religion, to pay the didrachm annually to Ju- 
piter Capitolinus. The Romans made them pur- 4" 22gr9- 
chaſe liberty of conſcience by it. Tertullian com- 4e, T“ 
plains bitterly that they had ranked the Chriſtians and Domi- 
among proſtitutes and vagrants who paid a tri- tan. 
bute to be ſuffered at Rome. The Jewiſh religion 
therefore being grown infinitely odious after the re- 
bellion, its proteffors were obliged to pay an annual 
ſum tor their toleration. Suetonius ſpeaks of Do- 
mitian's injurious treatment in demanding the pay- 
ment. They ſtripped a man to inform themſelves 
of his extract . religion by circumciſion. Nei- 
ther the quality of perſons, nor the age, nor the 
oaths of ſuch as choſe rather to pretend to be hea- 
thens than to furniſh the ſums demanded, were 
reſpected. A man of ninety years of age was forced 
to this ſcandalous inqueſt, under pretence of which 
were committed a thouſand impieties. 


Domitian's hatred {topped not here; for the Jews * 
were comprized in the ſame 1 with the 
Chriſtians. We cannot doubt of it, as both of 
them were, in the opinion of the Romans, equally 
2 of impiety, ſince they worſhipped only one 

od, and rejected idols, which was reckoned an 
atheiſm, and adduced as a pretence to perſecution. 
Dion affirms, that many perſons, who had embraced 
the Jewiſh religion, were condemned for the crime 


of impiety, and that ſome were puniſhed with death, 


and others only with ſequeſtration. 


Nerva, Domitian's ſucceſſor, did three things to 
the advantage of this nation: he abſolved thoſe who Lenity of 


were accuſed of impiety, and recalled the exiles; denerar 


| 


» Nerva, 


which ſhews that if Domitian had that defign, he 
was not able to execute it, being prevented by his 
aſſaſſins. 
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The will of of the will of the twelve patriarchs. 
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compole 
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ledition. 


lat Jew, that a learned man, who was the firſt publiſher 
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aſſsfins. He forbad, for the future, the ſubjects of 


the empire to be tormented tor the lake of — rn 
impiety, or Judaiſm. And he diſcharged the Jews 
* the impoſts wherewith Domitian had oppreſſed 
them. 


We have placed the firſt of all the patriarchs of 
Tudza in this prince's reign, becauſe he was more 
tavourable to the Jews, and becaule there is no pro- 
bability that they could fo ſuddenly have re- ſettled 
themſelves after an almolt general diſperſion. Ac- 
cording to this account, Gamaliel II. was then the 
head of the tathers, which the Greeks call 2 
arch. Joſhua was elected father of the ſenate; Elea. 
zar Was reconciled with Gamaliel, and they enjoyed 
their dignity together. Hiſtorians ſay, that EIcazar 
preſided two labbaths, and Gamalicl one, which 
{ſhews that this office eſpecially related to religion, 
and the Divine ſervice. 


The Jews endeavour to raiſe the glory of their 
detolate nation, by making many learned men ſur- 
vive the ruin of the temple, and live in the begin- 
ing of the lecond century. 


Eleazar the Great lived at that time. They make 
him the lon of a perſon of quality, called Hyrcanus, 
who had ſo negleEtcd his education, that at twenty- 
eight years of age he was ignorant of the law. He 
bewailed his ignorance tor many days; but at laſt 
a certain perſon told him of a maſter, He made 
a journey to John, the ton of Zechai, who taught 
at Jeruſalem, by whom he was inſtructed in his 
prayers, and ſome points of the law. Elcazar wept 
and faſted till he had learnt them, and eight days 
paſſed over before he cat. His father came to Jeru- 
lalem to diſinherit him; but was to {truck with the 
learning and modeſty he found in him, that he 
would not fit down before him; and, inſtead ot d11- | 
inheriting him, he gave him his brothers portions, 
who had put him upon this deſign. The Jewiſh rab- 
bies enumerate thele patriarchs, and aſcribe to them 
properties almoſt divine; but they are too big with 
ab{urdity, and it may be added prophanation, to 
gain credit with a rational or religious reader. 


At that time lived the poet Ezekiel, who compoled 
the departure from Egypt in Greek verſe. He was 
a Jew, and probably meant to ling a miraculous de- 
liverance to comfort his nation, dejected by the Ro- 
mans, in giving it an idea of a redeemer like Moles. 
He lived atter Tolephus, who did not know him; 
and before Clemens Alexandrinus, who had quoted 
him. We mult therefore place him at the end of 
the firſt, or rather at the beginning of the ſecond, 
century. 


We muſt alſo place at the ſame time the author 

This man has 
diſguiſed his religion, and ſpeaks ſo often like a 
of this work in Greek, maintains that the original 
was in Hebrew, compoled by a doctor of that na- 
tion ſome time before the manifeſtation of our Lord, 
{ince the author has followed the common preju- 
dices of the doctors of that time, who expected a 
general of an army, famous for his battles, rather 
than a ſpiritual teacher. 


The will of the twelve patriarchs was, however, 
compoſed at this time; tor the author ſpeaks of the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and ſeveral actions of the 
Meſſiah, and even of the writings of the evangeliſts, 
like a prophet who had ſeen thele things. 


The miſerable are more mutinous and reſtleſs than 
other people. There is a ſpirit of ſedition imputed 
to ſome religions, and to the tempers and inclina- 
tions of certain nations. But this 1s imaginary; for 
all men naturally love peace and quiet ; leave them 
liberty of conſcience, and the free enjoyment, or 
increaſe of, their eſtates, and tew rebellions will ariſe 
in nations. The hatred of parties, perſecution, and 
the harſhneſs of government, are the common ſprings 
of tumults and ſeditions: men do not ſwerve from 
their natural ſtate, except when they are forced by 


deſpair or violence. We muſt not wonder then if 


L 


Bon 


the Jews, notwithſtanding their miſeries, have ſo 


trequently an inclination to rebel. Miſery puts we 
into agitation, and makes them turn on all ſides a 
be ealy, and commonly, initead of compaſſing the: 
deſires, they add freſh weight to their burthen. The 

ews mil-timed their attempts in Trajan's cies 

hat could make them ſo venturous as to brave the 

power of ſo great a prince? Being provoked hy i 
their preceding misfortunes, they carried, in thei J 
turn, cruelty and barbarity to a deteſtable exceſ;. 
beginning at Cyrene, a city of Lybia, where the; 
had been ſettled, and potent, for many ages. The, 
had at firſt tome ad vantages over the Greeks, for 
lo they called the Egyptians ; but the fu tives el. 
caping to Alexandria, and carrying confierams. 
and a thirſt ot revenge, into this great city, they 
murdered all the Jews that were there. Thoſe of 
Cyrene, enraged with a reprizal they had juſtly de. 
ſer ved, fell into the greateſt fury; and being headed 
by one Andrea, ravaged the plain country under 
his conduct, and maſſacred two hundred and twenty n, 
thouſand inhabitants in Lybia. The Komans re. * 
turned into the field, under Martius Lurbo, ther!“ 
general, whom Trajan had commiſſioned to quell © 
theſe ditorders. He effected it; but could not deten 
the rebels, wichout mT violent battles, and 
the lols ot many men. Lybia remained ſo depopu. 
lated by the maſſacre the Jews made in the begin. 
ningot the war, that the emperor Adrian was oblived 
to ſend a colony to inhabit it. 


Fuſebius has run into a manifeſt contradiction 25 
to this rebellion of the Jews; for he affirms, in his 
hiſtory, that it happened in the beginning of the 
eighteenth year of Lrajan's reign ; and he places it 
a year looner in his chronicle. The hiſtory being“ 
exacter than the chronicle, we ought to give it the © 
preterence, and place this event in the beginningof 
the ſecond century, and in the hundred and fifteenth 


year of Jeſus Chriſt. The Jewiſh hiſtorians ſay, 
that the war was cauſed by the ambition of the rc Y 
tugees who had retired to Alexandria after thee 4 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, and had built a templ: 
there. Some would tain lord it over the reſt, ad 
the weaker party called in Trajan to their aſſiſtance, 
who killed five hundred thouſand of them. Bu 
their temple at Alexandria was imaginary, that a I 
Onias being the only one they built. . 
YZ 

The Thalmudiſts vary more groſsly. Some lay WE 


it was Adrian that killed twice as many Jews n 
Egypt as Moles had conducted out of it. Others 
place this event in Trajan's reign, and others affirm 
matters with as httle toundation. 


* 


Nor did the diſorder ſtop there, for news came ot ( 
new inſurrections in Melopotamia. The fate of Egypt, 
threw the inhabitants of this government into i= 
conſternation, who ſaw themſelves menaced wii 
the ſame misfortune: but Trajan ſent a Meor 
thither, called Lucius Quietus, the greateſt genen 
the empire then had, or has had ever ſince; who, n 
execution of his commiſſion, withſtood the ſec1t10u5, 
and, by killing a vaſt number of Jews, intimidat 
the reſt. Neverthelels, as his preſence was thouglt 
neceſſary to retain them in their duty, and there * 
reaſon to fear they would take up arms again tie 
very moment the conqueror withdrew, the emperY 
made him governor of Paleſtine, to keep à ſtrict 
eye upon their motions. 


* , * * —— OY EN * * 3 
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A new ſtorm aroſe in the iſland of Cyprus. Ile 
"own in this iſland began with the maſſacre 01%? » 

undred and forty thouſand inhabitants. Then: 
own hiſtorians do not diſſemble this action, bit 
ſwell the number of the dead inſtead of abating 
for they tell you, that the noiſe of the infurrect!® 
elſewhere arriving at Gophri, that is to ſay CYP 
the Jews, who were very numerous in this count) 
fell upon all the heathens, and made ſuch a gene! 
maſſacre, that not one of them remained; WF: 
« obliged Trajan to ſend Adrian, the general © 
« his forces, againſt them, who ſubdued the 
and afterwards the Romans publiſhed an edc. 


« abſolutely prohibiting - the Jews acceſs to 
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HAP. III. 


Rebellion of the Fews under Adrian, of Barchochebas 
and Akiba, till the hundred and thirty-cighth year of 
the Chriſtian Ara. 


HE SHE might be ſaid to be only the beginning 

of the ſorrows of the Jews, which were at 

length completed by Adrian, who reduced them to 

ſuch an abject ſtate of wretchednets, that, to obtain 

the ordipary means of ſubſiſtence, they were under 

a neceſſity 0i having recourſe to the fraud ot magic 
and interpretation of dreams. 


We need no other evidence than that of the em- 
peror Adrian himſelf, who ſays, he law not one Jew 
in Egypt but what was a wathematician ; which 
name, though, at preſent, ſo honourable for uictul 
diſcoveries by thoſe who apply to this ſtudy, was at 
that time odious, becaule the mathematicians were 
generally deemed wizzards. 


The caule of this rebellion is differently related. 
They lay that it was the cuſtom, in their country, to 
plant a cedar at the door of the houſes where a ton 
was born, and to ſet a pine-tree upon the birth of a 
daughter. Thele trees grew till the time of mar- 
ringe, and then they cut them down to make a bed 
ior the married couple. The princets, Adrian's 
daughter, travelling in Juda, her chariot broke: 
and her officers had the infolence to cut down one of 
theſe trees planted before a houte, wherewith they 
mended the chariot, But the relations and neigh- 
bours, provoked by this action, mutinied, and mal- 
lacred the princeſs's retinue, who. being enraged, 
obliged the emperor to take arms, and ſubdue o 
fierce a nation. 


_ Chryſoſtom aſſerts, that the Jews, who alwn "Ih 


from their prejudices, preſerved their own maxima, 
ave three times attempted to rebuild the temple, 
and that their firſt effort to reſtore their republic 
was under Adrian; that they rebelled againtt him, 
without reflecting on the conlequences, whom, with 
all their efforts, it was impoſſible to conquer: 
that this prince, having ſubdued them, placed his 
ſtatue where Terulalem Was; and knowing that this 
monument of victory would not laſt tor ever, or- 
dered that the city ſhould bear his name, which was 
ill obſerved, ſince, in his time, it was called Alia. 
Chryſoſtom has treated this event with no great 
degree of preciſion ; for if he believed that the 
lews deſigned to reſtore their temple under Adrian, 
ne is deceived, ſince they made no motion towards. 
it; and the firlt of the attempts aſcribed to them is 
evidently falſe. The ſame mult be ſaid of the le- 
cond, if he thought the Jews went to reeſtabliſh 
their republic. It is not even true that they at- 
tempred to rebuild Jerulalem. Moreover, AX lia had 
been built before the rebellion. Nor did Jeruſalem 
till go by the name of Adrian; for it was ſo called 
at the council at Nice; but Conſtantine having built 
temples in this city, and Chriſtianity being grown 
Tumphant there, it reſumed its antient name of Te- 
rulalem, Euſebius, who had called it Alia in his 

ſtory, always ſtiles it Jeruſalem in the life of Con. 
Mntine, when he f 


| peaks of the edifices that this 
Prince had raiſed there. 


There were two cauſes of the great rebellion un- 
der Adrian, Firſt, This prince had forbidden them, 
Ke Domitian and Nerva, to be circumciſed. Spar- 
tan lays to; and I know not how the exprels teſti- 
Mond of an author can be conteſted who lived un. 
der Diocleſian. Modeſtinus obſerves alſo, that the 
Jews, addreſſing themſelves to Antoninus, he per— 
mited them to circumciſe only their own children, 
and forbad doing it to any perſon of another religion 
Jorbiahear penalties. Secondly, There is a law 
15 1 ing all the Roman citizens to be circumciſed 
a e Jew 3, Or to cauſe their ſlaves to be circum- 
Do Don pain of baniſhment, and awarding death 
5 ue Phyſicians that ſhould do it. It alſo baniſhes 
0 04 Gemns, ſometir es rodeath, the Jews that cut 

e children of another religion. Did the Jews at- 

. 49, 
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tempt to circumciſe ſtrangers, in order to increaſe 
their numbers, whereby to go on afterwards more 
cliectually in the reitoration of their commonwealth, 
as It. Chryloſtom has faid ? Some great men have 
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- with them. 


lad 1t after him. But it is not probable they be- 
licved that the converted Roman citizens, or their 
Haves, could make up a conſiderable army to reſtore 
their tate. Ihe Roman proſclytes were never ſo 
numerous to potlels them with this conceit. Thele 
ecicts were given only to prevent any changes of re- 
ligion, which now and then happened at Rome, and 
icandalized the heathens. Beſides, Antoninus li— 
cenſed them to circumciſe themſelves atter his war 
his prince, being weary of their re- 
bellion, and ſceing that denying them this cuſtom 
exalperated them, yielded ſomething to pacity 
them: but they were not then in a condition to Pro- 
lelyte fuſhotent numbers to form armies, and reſtore 
their conmonwealth. Adrian, who had torbidden 
chem circumcilion, offended the Jews in one of the 
principal acts of their religion: it was robbing them 
ot the teal of the covenant, the mark that diſtin- 
guiihed chem from heathens, and the grace of God, 
which they thought annexed to this cuſtom : and 
theretore it is no ſurpriſing thing that they ſhould 
mutiny, when they found themlelves deprived of 
this ceremony. 


— 
. 
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Fhis prince alſo had ſent a colony to Jerulalem, , colony 
and built a city upon its ruins, to which he gave his ſent to ſe— 
own name, and conſecrated it to Jupiter Capitolinus. 8 2 
Ihe ſecond cauſe of the war is as much diſputed ag e War 
the firſt, ſince Huſebius lays, that the colony was 
not tent to Jerulalem till alter the taking of Bither. 

But Dion lays, this colony was the cauſe of their 
rebellion, becauſe they could not bear to have ſtran- 
gers come and live in their city, and worſhip ſtrange 
gods there; to that we cannot doubt of the truth of 
the fact. Io reconcile Fulebius and Dion, it ap- 
pears that the emperor's lirſt deſign was croſſed by 
the Jews rebelling before it was fully executed, be- 
caule the Jews had expelled the new inhabitants; 
though the emperor accompliſhed it when he had | 
lubdued them. So that he had ſent the colony be- 
fore the war, as Dion atirms; and he compleated | 
his project, when the rebcllion was quelled, as Eu- 
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J. 
ſebius relates, 1 
* ' 2 
Barchochebas's ambition, whoknew how to make 14 
his advantage of the diſturbance which theſe two i"! 
circumitances created in the minds of the people, 41 
fully determined the nation to proſecute the war. [iN 
But to ſpeak of the falſe Meſſiahs that have deceiv. 1. 
ed their nation. [ih 
The time was come in which impoſtors appeared Impottors 1 
with full aſſurance. Gamalicl had ſeen two of them r . 1 
ede 5412 


periſh, and was lo moved with the ill luccel; of their 
enterprize, that he would not have the progreſs of 
Chriſtianity oppoſed, being perſuaded that Provi- 
dence would bring the deſign to nought if it was not 
from heaven: * Theudas (1aid he) before theſe days 
** role up, who was ſtain, and all, as many as 
** obeyed him, were brought to nought.. After 
this man rote up Judas of Galilee, in the days of 
the taxing, and he alſo periſhed :' and now | lay 
'* unto you, if this counſel be of men. ir will come 
to nought.” The Chriſtians, from an high ſenſe 
and picty, afterwards ca- 


chochebas, 


of his great moderation 
nonized him. 


St. Luke, in the 5th chapter of the Acts of the Ge 
Apoltles, particularly ſpeaks of the impoſtors, 


| tioned by 
I heudas and Judas of Galilee, whom Gamalicl men. 


St. Luke, 
J he Ie havi 3 . Acts 5th, 
tions to the people, as having practiſed their arts 

heretofore to deceive 


b 8 from which (though his de. 
ſign was to invalidate the apoſtle's doctrinc) it is evi- 
dent ſuch deluſions had been practiſed. 


The Romans ſent ſome 
he miſerably periſhed, 


forces againſt Judas, and 

Alexander, Fadus's ſucceſ. P*feat of 

lor, perſecuted his children, and cauſed them to be 

murdered. IIis tollowers maintained their maſter's 

doctrine, with an unſhaken confidence, in the midſt 

of the moſt cruel rortures. They ſubſiſted, notwith- 

ſtanding the violence that was offered ther, after 

the taking of Jerulalem, in a very antient caſtle, 

where they were hut up; and the fugitives carried 
| this 


554 


Barchoche. 
bas the arch 
impoltor, 


| ſhah; and this rebellion was in Egypt, whereas that 
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this doctrine into Egypt, where it occaſioned new 
maſſacres. 


Other impoſtors ſtarted up, and, with the ſame fal- 
lacious pretenſions, endeavoured todelude the credu- 
lous multitude; but the molt impious, daring, and 
injurious, was Coziba, or Barchochebas. He was a 
robber, like the reſt, who hoped to enrich himlelt 
with plunder, and acquire ſome authority in his na- 
tion by his outrages againſt the Romans. It is pre- 
tended that there were two impoſtors of this name, 
the grandfather and grandſon; and their hiſtory is 
thus related by the Jews. Coziba I. was elected 
king by the Jews two years after the ruin of the 
firſt remple, and died at Bither, a city in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jeruſalem, which was the capital of 
his empire. His ſon the Red ſucceeded him; and 
afterwards reigned his grandſon Romulus, who was 
called Coziba. The Jews aſſembled about him, and 
acknowledged him tor the Meſſiah. The emperor 
Adrian, having notice of it, came with a numerous 
army, took Bither, and deſtroyed a multitude ot 
Jews, in the ſeventy third year after the ruin of the 
temple. Hence it is concluded, that the reign of 
the three Cozibas laſted one and twenty years. Some 
extend it much tarther, and make the firſt Coziba's 
reign under Domitian. The antient chronicle of 
the Jews, on the contrary, aſſigns but two years and 
a halt to Coziba's reign. 


* 


It is abſurdly 1 there have been two Co- 
zibas, or Barchochebaſes. Moſt of the Jews ac- 
knowledge but one, and they are right. For he 
that induced the Jews to a rebellion, towards the end 
of Trajan's reign, was not called Barchochebas, 
but Andrea. Neither did he call himſelf the Meſ- 


of Barchochebas happened in Judza. They were 
unacquainted with Trajan's genealogy, ſince they 
ſay, that he ſent Adrian, his ſiſter's fon, againſt the 
Jews in Egypt; for Ulpia, Adrian's grandmother, 
was Trajan's aunt, and theſe two princes were only 
couſins. They err in making the war with Coziba 
laſt ſo long, and give him, and his heirs and ſucceſ- 
ſors, a reign of one and twenty years; for his race 
ended with him; and the war terminated in a little 
time, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. They make him 
periſh in the ſeventy third year of the ruin of the 
temple. Adrian was already dead, in the year 141; 
and the city of Bither, by which the war was con- 
cluded, had been taken in the eighteenth of Adrian. 
This chronological error ſuffices to ſhew the mitre- 
preſentations of the reſt. The author of the chro- 
nicle of the Jews 1s more exact than his commenta- 
tors, for he makes Coziba to reign but two years 
and a halt, and ſpeaks but of one impoſtor. We 
mult therefore acknowledge but one Coziba, who 
rook the title of Barchochebas, lived in Adrian's 
reign, and was the ſource of infinite miſchiefs to 
this nation. 


This impoſtor, to facilitate the ſucceſs of his en- 
terprize, changed his name, and took that of the 
Son of the Star, or Barchochebas, in order to have 
it believed that he was the Star that ** Balaam had 
{een afar off.” He maintained that he was one of 
the ſtars of heaven ſent to ſuccour the people, and 
retrieve them from the oppreſſion under which they 

roaned. He allo made choice of a forerunner, of 
the ſame character with himſelf, who was very aſſiſt- 
ant to him in theſe deſigns. 


This was Akiba, whom, they ſay, deſcended 
from Siſera, general of the army of Jabin, king of 
Tyre, and irom a Jewiſh mother. He had ſpent 
forty years upon the plains, in looking to the flocks 
of a rich citizen at Jeruſalem, called Calba Chuva. 
His maſter's daughter being in love with him, and 
unwilling to marry a ſhepherd, adviſed him to apply 
himſelf to ſtudy. They made a clandeſtine mar- 
riage; after which Akiba went and ſpent twelve 
years in the academy, and brought back with him 
twelve thouſand ſcholars. 
return again. He continued {till twelve years more, 
and brought with him twenty thouſand difciples. 
His wife came to meet him with her clothes rent, 


His wife adviſed him to 


Booz! 
diſinherited her; but no ſooner had he ſeen Akiba 


than he fell at his teet, revoked his oath, and gave 
him a great part of his eſtate. He continued teach. 
ing and writing books, one whereof is cabaliſtical 
and is called Jetfirah; but it mult be diſtinguiſhes 
from that which is alcribed to the Patriarch Abra. 
ham, and bcars the ſame name. He was ſo learned 
as to give an account of the leaſt letter of the law. 
We find in the Miſnah and Thalmud a thouſand 
ſentences aſcribed to him, and which are looked 
upon as ſo many judicious deciſions. Theſe are the 
commendations they give this doctor, who cauſed 
the deſolation of his country, and ſupported the 
fraud of an impoſtor. No great weight therefore 
can be laid upon what the Nes relate concerning 
the birth and death of Akiba, ſince they are ſo per. 
tectly ignorant of the time. 


Barchochebas appearing at the time that A. 
kiba's fame was at the height, when he was head of 
the Sanhedrim, he exclaimed, ©* Behold the Star 
that was to come out of Jacob,” and made him. 
ſelt his forerunner. Thele two impoſtors availed ::: 
themſelves of the prejudice of the people, who were 
for a conquering Meſſiah, that ſhould deliver them 
from the Roman yoke, which the laſt war, and A. 
drian's perſecution, daily made more inſupportable, 
Barchochebas, who found people diſpoſed to follow 


him, muſtered up an army of 200,000 men; and Bj. i ed 
ther was choſen for his reſidence, and the capital of ler; 
his kingdom. The Jews called it Bethtar, or the 3 not 
Honwſe of Spies, becaule, after the ruin of Jeruſalem, ; nar 
centinels were placed there to ſpie thoſe that went to 2 tain 
Jeruſalem, who were acculed of courting the Ro- 3 that 
man favour, and deſiring offices, or of ſelling their * 

eſtates, of which they | Home them by virtue of - B 
theſe calumnies. They even ſometimes impeached I com 
them to the Romans under other pretences. Eutle- 4 that 
bius places this city in the neighbourhood of Jeru- . ans, 
ſalem; bur there were two cities of this name, one 4 His 
twelve, and the other fifty-two, miles diſtant from A Hoy 
the holy city. 4 Ient 
, 4 LO G(h 

Jerome called theſe two cities Bethoron, and I cru 
maintains they were built by Solomon, and ruined 3 ava; 
by the war. Bethoron was given by Pharaoh for a 4 Adr 
portion to his daughter, when ſhe married Solomon, $ hum 
who reſtored it to the Levites, in whoſe partition it 3 ans! 
lay. But if we believe the Jews, this is not the true * and 
4 Lat 


Bither, ſince one * a Houſe of Spies, and the 
other a Houſe of Liberty. Barchochebas chole tis 
place to receive the royal unction, and atterwarcs 
cauſed money to be coined, declaring himſelf at the 
ſame time the Meſſiah, and Jewiſh prince of the 
nation. He waited to declare war when the empe- 
ror Adrian had left Egypt; but it burſt out in the 
year 134, in the ſeventeenth of Arian's reign. 
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Dion aſſerts, that Adrian, having ſent a colony to 
Jeruſalem, and placed a ſtatue of Jupiter where the 
temple of God ſtood, this foreign worſhip violeni!y 
affected the Jews. **© However, Adrian's preſence, 
who was then in Egypt, and who went from “= 
* thence to Syria, ſtopped them for ſome time. 
* They contented themſelves, during his time, with 
making imperfect arms, and ſelling them to the 
* Romans, that they might not employ them again 
* themſelves; but they revolted when the empetrot 
*© was gone,” 


Phlegon, Adrian's ſecretary, has preſerved a lett*! 1 
of his maſter, addreſſed to Servian, the conſul. He; 
gives him an account of what he had ſeen in EN. 
and of the turbulent inclination of its inhabitants 
and makes him a preſent of ſome veſſels, which be 
had deſigned for him and his ſiſter. It is eaſier © 
know the time of the Jewiſh war from this lettef, 
than from the medals of the cities of Syria; 10" 
muſt have been written when the emperor left Eg 
or Syria. Servian, to whom this letter was writtt" 
was his brother-in-law, ſince he made him a preleſt 
in common with his ſiſter and himſelf. This 
vian 1s called conſul, which dignity he had aot * 
der Adrian till 134, We mult conclude then the 
the emperor left not Egypt and Syria till the beg 
ning of that year, and that his abſence the lame) 
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becaule her father, provoked with her marriage, had 


inſtigated the Jews to rebellion. Another heat 
mo 
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fingle ſtone were found the ſkulls of 300 children. 
The inhabitants of thele places did not dung, their 
ground ior leven years together, being, lutliciently 
tattencd by the Carcafles : theretore they have in- 
ſertech in their liturgy a hyum appointed tor the fatt 


hiltorian, quoted by Euſebius, aſſerts, that the war 
| 
| 
| 
| celebrated the eig hteenth of the month of Ab, 
| 
| 
| 
' 


was in its whole vigour, and that Bither, which the 
rebels had tortified, was taken the tenth of Avugult, 
in the eighteenth year of Adrian. 1 he war there- 
tore began the preceding vear, ſince it was in its vi- 
gour, and near its concluſion. The emperor gave | 
his name to the city he had built about the ruins of | 
4 : 1 

Icruſalem in the year 136, in which he celebrated | 
| 

| 


which anlwers to the months of July and Augulti, 
in which they call Adrian a lecond Nebuchadnezzar, 
and pray God to remember this cruel prince, who 
deitroyed 380 lynavotues. As for Akiba, after a 
very ſcvere impritonnsent, he was condemned to a 
cruel death; and with-him, the Jews tell us, died 
the glory of the Jewith laws. 


his Vicenalia. So that the war began in the year 
124, and ended two years after. Buunarotti Pro- | 
duces a medal ſtruck by this prince in the eigh- || 
teenth year of his reign, for having obtained a | 
great victory over the rebels, and driven the Jews |, 
trom Jeruſalem. To this nothing can be objected, | 
but the authority of the Jews quoted by Jerome, || 

| 


| | Indeed, Dion repreſents this war as one of the This war 
who {ay the war laſted three years and an halt. 


cruellelt that ever was. The Romans were fre— _ 
quently beaten, and loſt abundance of good troops. — 
Ihe Jews, who had, at that wne, a protound ve- cres. 
neration tor Solomon's tomb, {aw it tall; and at once 
the wild beaſts entered Jeruſalem, which was an 
omen of the following laughter. The prelage was 
not inſignificant, tor five hundred and eighty thou- 
land pertons were killed in the battles; and the num- 
bers that periſhed by tamine, milery, or fire, cannot 
be reckoned. After the taking of Bither, the Jews 
had ſtill fitty fortified callles, and troops to detend 
them. It leems allo, from a medal that the emperor 
{truck the year following, that he had obtained a 
victory over them that year; but, in reality, the re- 
liſtance was not long; and the leaders being taken 
Oi, the rett more calily tubmitted, 


revolt: as the Jews had been lo eftectually humbled 
by Prajan's wars, they could hardly imagine they 
would 1o ſoon be in a condition to oppot them. 
But when they ſaw the numbers of the {editious in- 
creale, and that they tought with a valour that 
leemed raiſed upon deſpair, that all the robbers ot 
the neighbouring, provinces joined them 1n hopes ot 
plunder, and that not only Judza, but all the 
world was in motion, they were obliged to change 
their mealures. Some think that the eraperor march- 
ed in perſon againſt the rebels; becauſe they ob- 
lexve, that this prince, writing, to the ſenate, had 
not ventured to pretace his letters with the ord1- 
nary form, becauſe of the great loſſes he had ſuſ- 


| 

| 

. 5 3 

The Romans at firſt ſeem to have neglected this 
| 

[ 
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| tained in this war; but, on due enquiry, it appears 5 2 ao | 
; that he carried it on by his generals. Adrian ſiniſhed the building of Alia, (Jeruſa- 
lem: ) but the Jews of St. Jerome's time ridiculouſly 
f Barchochebas, who was ſuperior in troops, at firll | alcribe this work to Aus Titus, their deſtroyer. 
1 committed great ravages. Juſtin Martyr complained I-piphanius lays, that he gave Aquila, his bro- 
4 that he openly attacked and maſſacred the Chriſti- | ther-:n-law, the care of theie buildings. But this 
. ans, becauſe they would not abjure their religion. prolelyte, who turned Jew atter he hac embraced 
e His hatred againlt thelc protellors ol religion, and C hriltianity; had no conlanguinity with this prince; 
* deſpair of making the Chriſtians embark in his vio- f nor do we {ind that he was entruſted with the in- 
N jent meaſures, who had the lame interelt as himſcll [pection of thete buildings. The circumterence of 


to declare againſt the Romans, might redouble his || the new city was ftomewhat different from the old, 


_ 
* 


id 38 cruelty. But can it be imagined that the heathens, | {everal places being included in it that were for— 5 
— 4 avainlt whom he declared war, and the colony which merly withoutthegatres z but, in the main, they made 1 
* 4A Adrian had begun to ſend to Jeruſalem, were tore ute 0: the foundations of the hrit city. Valeſius 144 
In, i humanely treated by this uſurper than the Ch. ilti— denies it, and, for a rcaſon, alledges, that Adrian \ 
[It 4 ans? This impoſtor only tavoured his own nation, would be tar from re-building a city implacable to q 
ue A and treated with the utmoſt barbarity all others the Romans, and javouring the Jews, who had 1 
the EF that tell into his hands. e Ar yams —_ luch a cone war. But this 1 
> —_— 5 ; Prince did not do 1t in favour to the Jews, tor he 1% 
— = We lind, by Euſebius and Synccllus, that che ge- gave it to other inhabitants. And * hiſto- 
the 1 neral, who commanded the army in Judæa againit rians oblerve, that they began to ſettle a biſhop * 
he 4 Barchochebas, was called Pinnius Rutus. Ad Han, | there, who came of heathen race. 'The deſign was 1 
fe- was was not acquainted v ich the Impo1 tancd Of the to mortity the old inhabitants, by excluding them 1 
the 4 war, Int him art lirit «a Sreat renforcement; but lor ever trom their Primitlve habitauon. wo 
3 this commander being often deteared, he ſent for 13 


Julius Severus, one of the greateſt generals of his 
age, from Britain. This able commander deeming 
it imprudent to engage lo powerful an army, at- 
tacked them in parties, ſtraitened them in their 
camp, cut off their proviſions, and by that means 
growing ſuperior, laid ſiege to Bither, which they 
made their retreat. 


The truth is, Adrian prohibited their return for 
ever: and to make the city odious, if it were poſ- 
lible, he changed the uſe of the remaining monu- Jeruſalem 
ments of old Jeruſalem; for he employed the ſtones eie 
that had been uled in the building of the temple to the Jews, 
make a theatre; and he erected ſtatues of falle gods 
In the places where the temple formerly ſtood. 

The rabbins ſay, that there were in that city four And, latly, St. Jerome ſays, chat he cauſed the 
hundred colleges, in each college four hundred pro- image of a hog to be placed over the gate that led 
iellors, and that cach profeſſor of thele coliezes had || to Bethlenem, to thew that the Jews were ſubject to 
tour hundred ſcholars, who being muſtered up || the power of the Romans : but he is miſtaken; the 
made a great army. "hey ſuſtained the firit efforts || 1 eee 

What * a: : 8 - 


1 
, . | 
ot the ſiege, though they were very badly armed, and | / | J ö 
unacquainted with dilcipline. Barchochebas en- rulalem, becauſe they hated this animal, the uſe of 


ab 
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courted all his fubjects, and executed Tryphon, a || Which was forbidden by the law, and they thought 
** lamous rabbin, who talked of ſurrendering. Ne— the gate was defiled and profaned by this figure, 
© vertheleſs the city was taken, and Barchochebas was ; x 
killed. Adrian, to whom they brought his head, Adrian, the more effectually to evacuate the cityof 
was defirous to fee his body; but when they attempt- its old inhabitants, cauled a great part of them to 
ed to carry it, they found a ſerpent about his neck, be ſold at the fair of Terebinth. Hegeſippus ſays, 


which frightened the bearers; and the prince || that the Terebinth was a tree that had continued 
acknowledged that God alone could kill that || from the creation of the world, under which they 
man. However, they have ſince owned the impoſ- || met to traffick : but it was the place where Abra- 
ture of this man, whom they afterwards called Ba- || ham had pitched his tent, and received the angels, 
chozab, or, Th? Sen of a Lie. The ſcholars, who {| which made it venerable. The Jews were expoſed 
had 0 well detended the place, were bound with to ſale there at the price of horſes; and thoſe that : 
tir books, and thrown into the fire. They add, || could not be fold, were carried to another fair, mee 
that the laughter was fo great, that more people || which was kept at Gaza. In Jerome's time they 4e pub 
wed in this war than came our of Egypt. Upon one applied tothis miſery theſe words; A cry was heard lic mart 
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Their hum - 


in Ramah, Rachael weeping for her children ;” be- 
caule their miſery and affliction were exceſſive. This 
Father alſo applied tothe miſeries that happened un- 
der Adrian this prophecy ot Zachariah, I will feed 
the flock of ſlaughter ;” becauſe that he had learnt, 
from the tradition and ancient hiſtory of the Jews, 
that this prince had put a great number co death, 
puniſhed others with the molt rigorous leverity, 
and ſold them at Terebinth, or carried them into 
I.2ypt. This Father acquaints us with three things. 
i. That he had read thetraditions and hiltory of the 
Jews concerning their calamities, and therefore there 
mult have been ſuch at that time. 2. That Tere- 
binth tair ſtill continued; but that the Jews were 
alhamed to be preſent at it, becauſe they remem- | 
bered the ulage ot their tathers. 3. That the Jews 
allembled, and came, in his time, to buy, ot the 
loldiers, the liberty ot ſecing Jerulalem. They could 
not wech without paying tor it. The old men and 
women were ſcen, with tcais in their eyes, to repair 
to the mount of Olives, and bewail the deſtruction 
of the temple. The ſoldiers made great advantage 
ot the Jews? vencration tor the remains of the hoh) 
city, and of Adian's leverity of forbidding their 
entrance for ever; tor they ſold them, at a dear rate, 
the ſight of this place, and the liberty of ftrewing 
pert umes upon a ttonerthere. Jerome aftures us, that 
Adrian conveycd part of 'theic prifoncrs to Egy þt, 
where their number was conſiderably augmented. 


Adrian, having ſucceſsfully concluded the war in 
Juda, ſtamped medals, on which was ieen a wo— 
man holding two naked children, and facriheing 
upon an altar, with thele words : 


ADVENTUS AUG. JUDEAX. 


The arrival of the Emperor in Judæa. 


Triſtan thought that the woman, who ſacrifices, 
reprelents this tubdued province, Which Contents io 
become hcatizen, and to lacrifce to the tatie gods; 
and that ſhe brings to the altar ewo naked childten, 
Med tn to ſhew That the renounced circumciſion. LI he em- 
and condi- peror Meant rather to ſignity, by the altar and fa. 
ou: crifice, that the old religion was aboliſhed in this 

province, which he had colonied witu new inhabi— 
tants. We lce another medal of this lame prince, 
where JUD/ZEA is repretented as a woman on her 
knees, giving her hand to the emperor, and three 
children imploring mercy. One ol thele children 
is naked. Will it be ſaid that the deſign of it was 
to ſhew his not being circumciſed? The meclalilt's 
intention was to impreſs a monument, reprelenting 
the ſubmiſſion and deſperate miſery ot Judaa, aiter 
Barchochebas's defcat. 


T hoſe that dwelt in the eaſt were much more for- 
tunate. Trajan had carried the war againſt them as 
tar as Melopotamia. But Adrian, upon his accel- 
lion to the throne, having preferred an inglorious 

More lenity PEACE to a doubtiul war, conlented that the HKu— 
hewnto the Phrates ſhould be made the boundary of the Ro- 
Jews of the man empire. So that the Jews of this country had 
_ no ſhare in this prince's war againtt their nation. 


It is true a confederacy had been formed of three 
ſorts of Jews. Some inhabitants ot the neighbour - 
ing provinces, animated with the hopes of plun- 
der, and the firſt advantageous ſucceſſes, joined their 
ancient enemies to light the Romans. Many Jews 
ot other provinces of the empire, who iti1] breathed 
atter their liberty, and fought an opportunity of 
recovering it, laid hold on thts. Perhaps too ſome 
Came from the remoteſt parts, and from beyond Eu- 
phrates, to the ſuecour of their brethren; and there- 
tore the number ot the dead amounted to above {ix 
hundred thouſand ; which number could not have 
been found in Judæa alone, atter what it had ſut— 
torcd under J'rajan. Nevertheleſs, it cannot be taid 
that Adrian himſelf carried the war into the eait, 
and paſſed the Euphrates, tor he went into his re- 
treat of I'ivoly, where he rendered himſelf com- 
pleaty odious by the exerciſe of his various cru- 
elties. 2 
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We find that this prince added a new degree of 
mitery to the Jews, by impoſing on them a tribute 


tor the liberty of reading the Bible in Hebrew, ang ,.* 
that this tribute was ſtill paid in Tertullian's time; u. 


for he ſays, in his apology, that the Jews, every ſab. 
bath, purchaſed the liberty of reading publicly by 
a tax they paid. They ſay that the Jews that had 
highly elleemed the Septuagint verſion, began to 
abhor it, when they perceived it was more tavour. 
able to the Chriſtians than the Hebrews. But Adrian 


| commanded them only to ule this verſion, ſo that 


they were forced to pay money to read the Hebrew 
in the ſynagogues on the ſabbath. 


. 
Of the diſciples of Akiba, and of the other learned men 


who lived at that time. 


— 


mentary on Leviticus, ( 
the Juit, born at Sepphoris, and flouriſhed during 
the reigns of three emperors, who were great enc- 


mies to the Chriſtians, but very tavourable to the 


Tews, viz. Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius, and Com- 
modus. He became very conſiderable on account 


' Of his lanEtity, and much more for his great learn- 


ing, and preſided over the grand academy of Ti- 
berias with uncontrouled authority. But he was 
eltcemed above all tor his famous Cook called the 
Mithnah, or repetition of the law, of which the fol- 
lowing 1s an abſtract, 


The ſecond, © Seder Mohadim,” treats of the 
Jewiſh feaſts. 


The third, © Seder Naſhim,” treats of women, 
and all matrimonial caules. 


The fourth,“ Seder Nezikim,” treats of loſſes, 
damages, trade, the Jaw-ſuits ariſing from them, 
and the manner of proceeding in them. 


The fifth, © Seder Kodoſhim,” treats of facri- 
ices, oblations, and all other holy or ſacrificed 
things. 


The ſixth treats of all kinds of expiations, and 
all things relating to purification. Each of thele 
books contained ſeveral tracts, amounting in the 
whole to {1xty-three. 


This code, or body, of oral traditions, is founded 


upon a five-told authority. 


iſt. Upon the writings of Moſes, whoſe expo- 
ſitions are contained in the Pentateuch, and are ei- 
therdecilive of themſelves, or by conſequences fairly 
drawn trom them. 


2d, Upon the ordinances of that legiſlator deli- 
vered to him on the mount, or, as they are com- 
monly itiled, the oral law, which are looked upon 
to be of the lame authority with the written. 


2d. Upon the different deciſions of the ancient 
doctors, concerning which a man is at liberty de 


take which ſide he pleaſes, whether, for inſtance 
thole or Hillib or Shammai. 


and wile men, which are on that account ſtiled the 
hedges or tences oi the law; but from which the 
rabbins do often ſwerve; though, in the main, the) 


| 

| 4th. On the maxims and ſayings of the prope 
| 

| 

hold them in great eſteem. 


1 


He was the ſon of Simeon © 


| 5th. On the ancient rites and cuſtoms, which h_ 


Booz! 
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\ E are told that Akiba left many diſciples, who, 

all diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their learning, !** 
But the molt celebrated amongſt them was Judah cn 
Hakkadaſh, who compiled the Miſhnah, or Com- *% 


ve 
* 


The Miſhnah is divided into ſix parts. The firſt 
. = . (0 % * 33 * . he 
is intitled “ Seder Zerahim,” and treats on feeds in ui 
the fields, trees, fruits, plants, &c. = 
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ſince gained the ſanction of a law, and are made by 
it equally obligatory. 


This is the ſum of that ſo much boaſted treatiſe, 
which is therefore ſtiled a body of civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical rights of N 2 and is a collection ot 
their oral laws, rules, &c. However, it is probable 
this book was not publiſhed, or, at leaſt, received, 
immediately, ſince we find mention made, in Hege- 
ſippus, of ſuch oral traditions being ſtil] appealed to, 
and canvaſſed, towards the latter end of the ſecond 
century. Thoſe who want a fuller account of it, 
may conſult the Latin verſion of Surenhuſius, with 
the notes of ſeveral learned commentators. 


ochanan Haſſandalar, who lived alſo in Adrian's 
reign, ſaid, ** that every aſſembly that was made in 
te the name of God remained, and that others were 
« diſperſed;” becaule virtue is the ſoul of ſocieties, 
and the knot that ties them clole, but vice ruins and 
deſtroys them. We ſhould not ſpeak of Eleazar, 
the ſon of Simeon Jochaides, who was purlued by 
the Romans, and concealed a long time, with his 
father, were not ſome prayers aſcribed to him, which 
the Italian and German Jews make ule ot. 


One of the moſt famous of all Akiba's pupils 
was the illuſtrious Meir. "They gave him this name 
becauſe he was the light of the learned, and opened 
the eyes of his diſciples. He married a learned 
woman, whoſe deciſions the Thalmudiſts receive 
with greater reverence than thoſe of her huſband, 
notwithſtanding all their veneration for him. 


Doſitheus was one of Meir's diſciples; but we 
muſt not confound him with one Doſitheus a prieit, 
lent by Eſarhaddon to the Cuthæans, to teach them 
the law, that they might not be devoured by lions. 
There was alſo another Doſitheus, who was the lon 
of Janni, who could not have ſtudied under Meir, 
ſince his father lived not till the end of the ſecond 
century. This man determined that it was no 
crime to forget ſome portion of the law, except 
when it was done voluntarily; and this forgettulneſs 
became innocent, when application to ſtudy was the 
cauſe of it. The deciſion is not very curious; but 
yet it has admitted Doſitheus into the rank of Ta- 
naites and Fathers, whole ſentences are religiouſly 
preſerved. 


Somechus, the ſon of Joſes, was another of Meir's 
ſcholars, and a molt excellent caſuiſt. 


Chelpeta, a citizen of IT ſippori, had two ſons that 
ſtudied under Meir. Joſes grew the moſt famous. 
The emperor Adrian baniſhed him from Tiberias, 
and ſent him to live in his native country, where the 
learned were not honoured as in an academy. Here 
he took to the trade of a currier. The Jews, who 
find molt part of the doctors ro be only mechanics, 
have turned their reproach into glory, by nn a 
law, commanding all Rabbins to learn a trade. 
Some Chriſtians imagine this was done in emulation 
of the apoſtles and diſciples, who laboured with their 
own hands; but this reaſoning is unjuſt; for if the 
handicraft of the apoſtles was a ſubject of jealouſy, 
the Council of Trent ought not to have — 
this glory, and changed it into a reproach, by for- 
bidding the conferring of orders on a man that had 
not a benefice or a patrimony ſufficient to maintain 
him. Beſides, it was better to ger a livelihood by 
honeſt labour, like St. Paul, than to authorize ſuch 
a mendicant indolence as that of the Monks. 


His younger brother, Scimon, who lived under 

ntoninus, and the following emperors, with Judah 
the Saint, was a man eminent for his {kill in the 
learned and more abſtruſe ſciences. 


The ſame age produced another Scimon, the ſon of 
-leazar, a man of learning, but of exceſſive pride, 
which, however, according to the account of a 
Latin writer, was humbled by an extraordinary in- 
cident, ſo that afterwards he acquired the graces of 
modeſty and candour. 


Meir had alſo the honour of inſtructing E 

the author of the Miſnah, of whom we have ipoken 

more at Nees and preſume theſe ſketches will 
0. 47. 
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ſuffice to ſhew the genius of the doors of that 
age. 


HAF. V. 


Antoninus Pius becomes a proſelyte to the Jewiſh re- 
ligion. Is offended with the Jetos, and makes war 
againſt them. Defeats them, and grants them pri - 
leges under certain reftriftions. Tuſtin Martyr has a 
conference with Tryphon. Principles of the latter. 
Marcus Aurelius makes war againſt the Jews, and 
puniſhes them for entering into a confederacy with 
Caſſius. Converſion of Hegeſippus. His account of 
the different ſets of Fews. Other ſefts mentioned by 
Tuſtin Martyr. Various tranſlations of the Scrip- 
ſures. 


NTONINUS Pius, who was adopted by A- Antoninus 

drian, and raiſed to the higheſt dignities, is re- Pius © pro- 
preſented as a great friend and patron of the Jewiſh n 
nation, having been a diſciple of Judah, and ſub- ligion. 
mitted to the rite of circumciſion. He always, how- 
ever, diſſembled his religion; and though he pro- 
feſſed Judaiſm, which he was perfectly acquainted 
with, yet he appeared devoted to the ſervice of idols. 
Heconſtantly tavoured the Jews; and lo ſtrenuouſly 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law and tradi- 
tion, that he joined with his maſter Judah in the 
compoſition of the Miſnah. 


Antoninus, however, inſtead of countenancing Antoninu 
— . . makes war 
the Jews, was ſoon under a neceſſity of making su we 
war againſt them, becauſe they had rebelled. A- jews. 
drian's prohibition of circumciſion was {till in force. 
They had obeyed an emperor who forced them to 
it by the torrent of his conqueſts, and power of his 
arms. But they could not long brook their being 
deprived of this accuſtomed ſign of their religion. 
They role the firſt opportunity, and were — 
{word in hand, to oblige Antoninus to give them 
this liberty. Capitolinus, in his narrative of this 
war, has comprized Antoninus's victories in the 
compals of five or fix lines, and by his brevity oc- 
caſioned Baronius to believe that the inſurrection of 
the Jews happened in the firſt year of his reign. 
But the Jews, who were diſperſed, and extremely 
debilitated by Adrian, required ſome years to col- 
lect a body, and capacitate themſelves to make head 
againſt a potent prince. Beſides, Capitolinus's ac- 
count is a compendium of this prince's noble ac- 
tions, which ought to be diſtinguiſhed, as having 
been atchieved at different times. The Jews were 
unſucceſsful, and defeated by Antoninus; but when 
he had conquered them, he reſtored them the privi- 
lege of circumciſion under theſe reſtrictions. 


1. It only related to the Jews: but the Samarians, Antoninus 
who profeſſed the ſame religion, had not the benefit | arg 
of it. 2. Proſelytes were alſo excluded, and none lege, under 


of them were ſuffered to be made Jews by this certain re- 
rite. | ſtrictions. 


Juſtin Martyr had at that time a conference with Conference 
Tryphon. The Jews ſpeak of a famous Rabbin, ot Jutin 
who was preceptor or colleague with Akiba, called ul 
Tryphon; and Dr. Lightfoot thinks it was he that Tryphon. 
Ju tin Martyr diſputed with. He was not only rich 

ut charitable; for we are told that Akiba, being 
employed to take care of the poor, he gave him 
4000 gold crowns, which he diſtributed in one day. 
Though he was a diſciple of Schammy's ſchool, yet 
he has been eſteemed; and many ſentences of his are 

reſerved and inſerted in the maxims of the Fathers. 

e ſolicits men to haſten their ſanctification, becaule 
of the brevity of human life. God demands it, and 
the recompence will be conſiderable. Nevertheleſs, 
he teaches, ** That man is not obliged to the per- 

* formance of the whole law; and provided he does 
** his endeavour to know but one part of it, yet he 
* ſhall receive a great reward.“ 


We are taught alſo from him, that the name of 
twelve letters ceaſed to be pronounced at that time. 
The name of Jehovah is ineffable, becauſe it ex- 
preſſes the eſſence of God without ambiguity ; 
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whereas the others only make him known by his at- 
tributes. There was moreover a diſpute among the 
doctors about the manner of pronouncing it. The 
prophane, who increated their numbers atter the 
death of Simeon the Juſt, abuſed it; and therefore 
they lett of pronouncing it. Inſtead of this in- 
effable name was lubltituted one of twelve letters, 
which the prieſt uttered in giving the bleſſing to the 
people. But Tarphon affirms, that one day coming 
near the prielt to hear him pronounce his benedic- 
tion, he perceived that he did not articulate the 
twelve letters; but that he only muttered whillt 
the brethren ſang; and the reaſon of this change 
proceeded rrom the number of the prophane, which 
was increaſed. "They highly commend the wiſdom 
of this Tarphon, and his knowledge in the law. 


Though Marcus Aurelius was naturally of a 
mild temper, yet this exempted not the Jews from 
great miſeries during his reign. This prince had 
ſuch an opinion of them, that, as he once paſſed 
through Judza in his way to Egypt, he cried out, 
that he had tound people as wicked as the Marco- 
mans and Sarmatians; thoſe barbarous nations 
that made continual war, and ravaged a great part 
of his empire in his reign. 


Beſides, there were two circumſtances very preju- 
dicial to them. Vologeſus, king of Parthia, was 
making warlike preparations at the time that Anto- 
nius died; and he commenced the war a little after 
his death by violent incurſions. Severian, the go- 
vernor of Cappadocia, exon ag 7 wo oppole him, 
periſned with his whole army. Marching aiter- 
wards into Syria, the Parthians made terrible de- 
ſtruction. The caſtern Jews, who were ſubject to 
the Parthians, and enemies to the Romans, joined 
chem, and increaled the number of their troops. 
Marcus Aurchus ſent Lucius Verus, his colleague, 
with the belt officers of the empire; but he ſtopped 
at Antioch to relax, and left the war to the manage- 
ment of his generals. Caſſius, who commanded 
beat Vologeſus, and purſued him to his capital 
Cteſiphon, which he took, and demoliſhed the pa- 
lace of the kings. Babylon, which {till made ſome 
figure, Meſopotamia, and the lands of the Medes, 
where there were a great number of Jews, were 
laid waſte. Seleucia, upon the banks of the Ti- 

ris, voluntarily ſurrendered : but the Romans v1o- 
*. the capitulation, killed four or five hundred 
thoutand pertons. By a treaty of peace concluded 
four years after the beginning of the war, Meſopo- 
tamia and Oſrene, however, remained ſubject to the 
Romans. Thus the Jews of this country were re- 
duced once more under their obedience. 


Caſſius, who left the eaſt to vanquiſh the Sarma- 
tians, fluſhed with ſo many exploits and victories, 
which raiſed him to the — of heroes, encouraged, 
as is ſaid, by Fauſtina, Marcus Aurelius's wife, who 
was for making him an emperor, that ſhe might marry 
him after her huſband's death, aſſumed the title of 
emperor in Syria, where he was governor, having 
firſt ſpread a report that the throne was vacant by 
Marcus Aurelius's death. His reign was but a 
dream, for it laſted but three months and ſix days. 
However, the Jews, who only waited for an oppor- 
tunity to riſe, ſeeing the fire kindled in the neigh- 
bourhood, added fuel to the flames, by joining with 
the rebels. Marcus Aurelius pardoned the children 
of Caſſius, whole head had been brought to him, 
and ſpared the blood of the ſenators who had en- 
gaged in the conſpiracy. He even cauſed his letters 
to be burnt, that they might not be known. But 
he could not bear the inſult which the Jews had of- 
tered him, and to puniſh them he renewed Adrian's 
laws againſt them. Whether theſe laws were ill exe- 
cured, particularly in Aſia, where the Jews were 
numerous, and very remote from the capital, or 
that they purchaſed the liberty of annoying the 
Chriſtians, they ſignalized themſelves in this coun- 
try by their hatred. Juſtin Martyr had before charg- 
ed them with the conſequences of this paſſion, which 
trequently broke out. But they manifeſted it at 
Smyrna, in Polycarp's martyrdom); for they not only 
Joined their voices with the heathens, in crying in 
the theatre, © He is an Atheiſt,” bur were alſo the 
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moſt vehement round his pile. They perſecuted 


this great man after his death, by ſoliciting the — 
judge to deny his body to the Chriſtians; but, at ant 


lait, the captain of the guards, ſeeing the bitter rage | 
of the Jews againit the dead body, cauſed it to be | 
reduced to aſhes. 


ON: 
Theſe commotions might be made by a mutinous tha 
rabble, and tolerated by reaſon of the hatred to the till 
Chriſtians ; yet it is certain that the Jews enjoyed cor 
great liberty of conſcience at Smyrna, ſince they He 
were prelent at the theatre, and diſtinguiſhed them. nin 
ſelves from the heathens. Moreover we find ſome but 
footſteps of their authority in Phrygia, by the an- rect 
ſwers that an orthodox perſon made to the Monta- 
niſts, who accuſed them of being murderers of the 1 J 
prophets. Is there one of them that, from the Ws the 
** origin of their ſect, has been perſecuted by the ens. duc. 
** Jews, or killed by the impious? Is there any wo. lilea 
man who has been whipped in the ſynagogues or Jud 
* {toned ?”” This author attributes to the Jews the Aug 
perſecution of the Chriſtians, and the branches that ackr 
divided Chriſtianity. He adds the power of ſcourg- then 
ing. The uncontrouled and numerous rabble in theſc 
Alia, in Marcus Aurelius's time, pùrſued the Chriſ. rebe 
tians in the ſtreets with ſtones, and ſometimes cruci- The 
fied them. It is even very probable that Thraſeas, with 
biſhop of Eumenia, or of Emalhiſar, in Phrygia riſccs 
Pecatiana, was martyred in this manner. The cir. there 
cumciſed mult have been numerous in this part of notes 
the world, ſince Montanus endeavoured to allure | many 
them, by giving the name of Jeruſalem to two lit- 1 Ices | 
tle cities of Phrygia, which he looked upon as the 3 and \ 
principal ſeats of his ſect. tect 1 
rigid 
This time produced the converſion and unuſual N 
baptiſm of a Jew, A man of this nation travelling, th r 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, with chriſtians in f e J 
a delart, was taken with ſuch a violent thirſt, that it or th 
was thought he was going toexpire, He demanded 3 
baptiſm with an impatience, which made the Chrit- Pn 
tians unealy, as being utterly deſtitute of water. Sage: 
One of them ſupplied the defect, by taking ſand, 4% : Bo 
which he threw upon the catechumen's body, pro- i»: - 2 
nouncing the baptiſm form. The Jew recovered ** 8 i 
by this new baptiſm, and marched on to the city * Na | 
of Alexandria. Dionyſus, who was then biſhop was k 
0 "ep" . '4 
there, being informed of the fact, ordered the Jew fſerved 
to be re- baptized with water. Nicephorus adds, 5 aer 
that ſuch another inſtance happened under Athana- . tarians 
ſius; and he has annexed a third example, that tell W that rr 
out in his time at Conſtantinople. 1 now a 
3 n 
= bothe; 
The converſion of Hegeſippus, who lived at that dort 
time, ſeems allo dubious to many. It is agreed a and wit 
that he was a Jew, and that he embraced Chril- one Ma 
tianity ; but ſome leCtariſts repreſent him as a kind among 
of halt Chriſtian, in not being brought to give 
up certain tenets he had imbibed from his infancy. Tuſti, 
| count 
Though the truth would not be weakened by the nge, the 
loſs of its defenders, and by the judgment we form lic pa; 
at this day of his doctrine, yet we cannot forbear _ Vaniſhed 
ſaying, that the arguments produced againſt him , ſippus e 
are very weak. For Euſebius only ſays, that he merly n 
had publiſhed ſeveral things drawn from the He- Juſtin 
brew and Syriac goſpel, and the unwritten tradi- the Mer 
tions of the four. 1 ſhould therefore be concluded, niſts der 
that he continued a Jew, becauſe he uſed the un- ot Abral 
written traditions of the ſynagogue; as it is con rilts div. 
cluded he was an Ebionite, becauſe he has ſome- che prop. 
times quoted the Hebrew goſpel. Nevertheleſs, no- rent ſpiri 
body denies that he embraced Chriſtianity. Hege- Uoned by 
ſippus ſays, that he went to Corinth, where the at Cairo, 
church continued conſtant in the purity of the faith; Irack, di 
and that Primus, who was then biſhop of it, gave ot Syria, 
him great comfort by the diſcourſes they had con- ell in on 
cerning the truth. From thence he went to Rome, read it by 
and maintained conſtant communion with the bi- the ſchiſr 
ſhop who held the ſee. The church of Corinth "ans, be 
was neither Arian nor Ebionite. Hegeſippus attri- lerikim, ' 
butes to it the profeſſion of a true faith. He united ſtantine th 
with this biſhop, and converſed with him about travels 
this pure faith: it is therefore indiſputable that He: ere perh 


geſippus was of the ſame religion with the biſhop 
anc 


0k I. 


and the church, whoſe purity of faith he commends, 
and that he held the doctrine received at Corinth 


and Rome. 


Hegeſippus informs us, that there were traditi- 
ons among the Jews, and that they were not writ- 
ten in his time. We have reaton theretore to think, 
that Judah the Saint, did not compoſe the Miſnah 
till Commodus's reign, towards the end of the ſe- 
cond century, ſince they were not yet publiſhed in 
Hegeſippus's time, who lived under Marcus Anto- 
ninus. Euſebius had firſt placed him under Adrian; 
but it ſeems that he diſcovered his error, and cor- 


rected it. : 


Hegeſippus ſpeaks of four famous ſects among 
the Jews z the Samarians, the Phariſees, the Sad- 
ducces, and the Eſſenes; to which he adds the Ga- 
lilcans. Theſe were the followers of that tamous 
Judas, who role in the days of the taxing made by 
Auguitus, and who would not have the emperors 
acknowledged for their lords, nor tribute paid to 
them. This ſpirit of ſedition was ſtill in being; and 
theſe ſectaries were thoſe who had cauſed the terrible 
rebellions which complcated the ruin of the nation. 
The Hemero-baptilts are charged by Epiphanius 
with having incorporated all the errors ot the Pha- 
riſecs and Sadducees ; but I do not tee what reaton 
there is for this accuſation; tor their name only de- 
notes their care to waſh themlielves every day, or 
many times in a day. It was a branch of the Phari- 
ſees that Chriſt taxed with fondneſs tor wathings, 
and who atterwards ſeparated trom the body ot the 
ect to make a particular one, and perhaps a more 
rigid one in point ot waſhings. 


Hegeſippus reckons the Maſbothæans amongſt 
the Jewilh ſccts. This lect aroſe atter our Saviour; 
tor they are not known from the gotpel, nor by any 
more ancient author. We diicover their true opi— 
nion in the apoſtolical conſtituticns: they denied a 
Providence, and believed that eve: y thing happened 
by chance: they alio rejected the dottrine of the 
immortality ot the ſoul. So that the Maſbothæans 
were a branch of the Sadducces ; as the Hemero- 
baptiſts proceeded trom the Phariſces. I know 
not wheretore it has been thought that their name 
was borrowed from the ſabbath, which they ob- 
ſerved more religiouſly than others ; for there 1s no 
analogy betwixt the terms Maſbothæans and Sabba- 
tarians. It was the character of the heretics of 
that time to confound languages, and to coin un- 
known words from them. There were other Maſ- 
bothæans, diſciples to Simon Magus, which I heo- 
doret has diſtinguiſhed from the Jewiſh ſectaries, 
and with reaſon, tor they derived that pedigree from 
one Maſbotheus, their founder, and may be ranked 
among Chriſtian heretics. 


Juſtin Martyr gave Tryphon a very different ac- 
count of the ſects that divided the Jews of his 
' age, though he was cotemporary with Hegeſippus. 
Ie paſſes over the Eſſenes in ſilence, as if they were 

vaniſhed; and I could eaſily believe that Hege- 
ſippus only mentioned them becauſe they had for- 
merly made a conſiderable ſchiſm in the nation. 
Juſtin Martyr maintains three ſects, the Geniſts, 
the Meriſts, and the Helleniſts. It is ſaid the Ge- 
niſts derived their glory from being the deſcendants 
ot Abraham, the Father of the faithful. The Me- 
rilts divided the Scripture, and did not receive all 
the prophets, becauſe they were animated by diffe- 
rent ſpirits. Theſe Meriſts might be thoſe men- 
tioned by Benjamin of Tudela. He found a ſchiſm 
it Cairo, becauſe the Jews of Babylon, and of the 

Irack, divided the Scripture differently from thoſe 
ot Syria, The former lo partitioned it, as to read 
tall in one year; the others multiplying the ſections, 
_ it but in three years. Scaliger imagined that 
ans, becauſe he had read in Benjamin the word 
Srikim, which he tranſlated the Greeks. But Con- 
<anune the emperor, who publiſhed and tranſlated 


vere perhaps Hegeſippus's Meriſts, who began to 


ne ſchiſm was between the Greeks and Babylo- 


us travels, read it irreakin. bor” vg of the Irack 
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ſeparate about the manner of reading and dividing 
the Scripture. | 


The Helleniſts began alſo to ſet up a new lect, of 
which it will not be amils to trace the original. 
After the conquelts of Alexander the Great, a diſ- 
tinction was made of the Helleniſt Jews, which is 
expreſſed in great characters in the golpel. | 
name was given them becaule they were mingled 
with the Greeks, ſpoke their language, and read the 
Holy Scriptures 1n it atter they were tranſlated. 
We oblerve this only difference between them and 
the other Jews, with whom otherwiſe they partook 
in the ſame religion, ſacrifices, and Ceremonies. 


Scaliger imagined that the jealouſy and hatred 
were ot very long ſtanding betwixt thele two parts 
of the nation, and that they had always made a 
kind of ſchiſm. They reproached the belleniits 
with reading the Scripture in the Egyptian way, 
from the lett to the right, and this was a kind ot 
an affront. From reproaches they came to blows; 
and whilſt the ſecond temple ſtood, Ilcazar, the 
ſon of Tiadoc, entering, the lynagogue ot the Alex- 
andrians at Jeruſalem, laid the moſt piovoking 
things his rage could ſuggeſt. Scaliger found traces 
of this ichiſm as low as the twelith century. 


If Scaliger was right, the ſect of the Helleniſts 
would be much more ancient than we make it. Bur 
though there was ſome jcealouly betwixt the Hietle— 
niſts and the Jews of Paleſtine, yet it proceeded 
not to ſeparation or ichilm. The Ilelleniſts were 
even permitted to build many 1ynagogues at Jeru- 
lalem tor their ule, where they pertormed their de— 
vottons; whillt Jolephus has related no dilputc 
upon this matter, nor Philo complained that his 
countrymen were ill uſed. 


The learned are divided, and run into extremes, 
as tothe rile, cauſe, and time of the diviſion. Some, 
as Salmaſius, think they have proved, that the 


Bible was never read in Greek, becaulc it was not 


read in Arabic, which was more common, and better 
known by the Jews than the Greek could be. Ano- 
ther joins together both Hellenits and Jews into 
one ſynagoguc at Jerutalem ; and fancies that he 
finds a proof of it in the hiſtory of the Acts, where 
the Jews and Greeks were divided about the crea- 
tion of the deaconeſſes; which could not have hap- 
pened had they not been both in the lame 1yna- 
gogue, as if the queſtion there was not about the 
converted Greeks and Jews, who made but one 
body in the church, where they could not continue 
long without dividing. 


Others, prepoſſeſſed in favour of the Septua- 
gint verſion, hnd it every where, and exalt it far 
above the original. The ſafeſt way is to embrace a 
due medium. Neceſſity required that the Helle- 
niſts, who underſtood not Hebrew, ſhould read the 
law in Greek in their ſynagogues. Though it were 
true that Philo, and ſome other of the learned, 
underſtood the Syriac, there would be ſtill the fame 
neceſſity of the Greek verſion for that great number 
of Helleniſts that were in Egypt, and in all the 
great cities of Aſia under the Roman juriſdiction. 
The Jews of Jerufalem could not condemn this 
practice, ſince they had ſuch another in uſing the 
Chaldee paraphraſes; and when there were no writ- 
ten paraphraſes, they filled up this defect by an ex- 
plication of each verſe, which cuſtom being as an- 
cient as Ezra, authorized that of the Greek verſions 
in all the places where the Chaldee was not the lan- 
guage of the country. Simeon, the ſon of Gama- 
iel, who lived at the time of Titus's war, deter- 
mined that the law might be read and written in 
Greek. We ſhall ſee hereafter why the Gemara 
has limited this deciſion to the five books of Moſes. 
We may add that R. Levi, coming to Ceſarea, 
where there were many Greeks, was ſurprized to 
hear the Hebrew words “ Hear O Iſrael“ pro- 
nounced in Greek. But R. Joſes aſked him whe- 
ther thoſe that underſtood not Hebrew never read 
the law; and added, without waiting for an an- 
3 | wer, 
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anſwer, That whoever reads in a language he | T heodotion made another of them. The Jews 
knows or underſtands, does his duty.“ carried off this conqueſt from the church; for 


Lightfoot, who, could not deny but that there || Jen ns but being brought ao. 

were Greek copies in the ſynagoguts, imagined that Judaiſm, was circumciſed, e Was a native at 

they were placed there by way of precaution, that || Pontus, where he had known Marcion, his count i 

when the heathens came in to explode their religion, || man. and had entered into his ſet. From ths a 

they 2 be convinced by their own eyes that it he went to Epheſus, where the Jews were numerous 
1 was not bad. and conſiderable, and he liſted into the ſynagogue. 
| To own that there were Greek copies in the ſyna- It ſeems that this was an invaſion upon Antoninug' 


gogues, is to confeſs that the law was read in this law, who forbad the Jews the making of roſelytes, 
| language; and the Hebrews hindered not a cuſtom || and circutnciſing them. But we have already ob- 
r that was univerſally received in the regions of the ſerved, that theſe laws were ill executed in Aſia; and 
| Roman empire. Nevertheleſs, they both of them 7 Marcus Aurelius had revoked them 3 for 
| conſidered the original as ſacred, and preterable, as heodotion made no myſtery of his circumciſion, 
nl well to the verſions as to Chaldee paraphraſes, and the Chriſtians knew it well enough. He learnt 
"nt becauſe it was God that had made choice of this || of his new maſters Hebrew enough to tranſlate the 
| tongue. 8 or 7 * to copy the Septuagint; tor he 
2 i 
of Chriſtianity diſturbed this harmony of the Jews. 2 Dee 
4 The Chriſtians diſputing with them, always uſed the found in the Septuagint. It is ſaid that he publiſhed 
4 Septuagint, Verſion of the LXX. which not only was better it in the firſt year of Commodus's reign, accordin 

i" why cried known, but more advantageous to them. Juſtin to the cuſtom of that time; for the learned took 
wit 218 Martyr produces proofs + * it * je * 1 pride to publiſh their works in the Decennalia 8 
K INA 1 Id er wo Vicennalia, and at the birth of princes, or when 


. they came to the throne. Not to diſpute about this 
ſlaughter,” which were found in the ſeventieth ver- cuſtom, did a Jew make a ſufficient figure in the 
babe Ford a pros trther in gue || empire honour dee corona yam 

4 5 : d d * . p 
and which he is accuſed of having put into Greek ; || ſon muſt have been, the Chriſtians reaped ſome ad. 
though it is more than probable that this traud vantage by his work : and read publicly his tran- 
was more ancient than he that made ule of it. Theſe {lation of the prophet Daniel becaule that of the 
reproaches, well or ill grounded, began to diſguſt the Septuagint was full of faults; or rather becaule 
J 8 jd yur Mp * N 3 this verlion was by an hand that was much inferior 

pq 1 » » 
originals were cried up above rhe * _ which Alle ebe Ebionites re — 
| hag n AM fore all others. Symmachus compoſed a third tran- 
| : 


Th & Helleniſts | 4; = ſlation in Severus's reign. It appeared much clearer, 
I. 1 he name ot Tlellenits became odious; anc and more uſeful than the preceding ones; becauſe 
thole that bore it, finding themſelves abuſed with this author had more reſpect to the ſenſe than to the 
| bitrer re A let up the fect perez by ſignification of words. The Chriſtians made ule ot 
Juſtin Martyr. Here then you me the origin of all theſe tranſlations ; though they were only made 
the ſect. 2. They attempted new verſions, of which to their prejudice, and by doctors that infinitely 
| we ſhall give an account. 3. The Gemarilts, not be- hated them. However, the verſion of the Septua- 
ing able to prohibit the reading of the Greek books, || gint ſtill raiſed its head above all theſe new tangled 
confined 1t to the Pentateuch ; becaule thele five pieces. In the mean time it muſt be owned that 
books contained leſs diſputed prophecies than thoſe they aw only undertaken to weaken its autho- 
of the other prophets. 4. As the hatred to the rity, to hinder its being uſed in the ſynagogues, 
Helleniſts continually increaled, thoſe fabulous pro- as it hitherto had been, and to prevent the Chril- 
digies were invented, ſaid to be wrought at the time tians, who diſputed with the Tews. from drawing 
that the Septuagint verſion was compoſed, and they objections out of it. For 2 "theſe lalt inter- 
talked of a faſt that was celebrated on the account preters had robbed us of Tfaiah's oracle. A wü 
of this verſion, of which no mention is made in the gin ſhall bring forth.“ , 
Talmud. Thus it is we diſentangle the hiſtory of S ; 
the Helleniſts, and not only extricate it with proba- 
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bility, but our opinions are founded upon many ir- CHAP. VI. 
refragable teſtimonies. Theſe new ſectaries ap- N aboliſ 
peared therefore a little before Juſtin Martyr; or The Jews firmly attached to Severus, oh Makes vil Bl verus 
rather the name of Helleniſts, which was hardly againſt the Parthians. Severus extends the war ni by giv 
odious before, grew ſo then, and became the title Fudea, but is very favourable to the Jews. Expla- leges « 
of a fect. : nation of a law admitting Jews into offices. of 1 
The different parties fell to work upon ſeveral ferences drawn therefrom. The Fews are favourts in thet 
— — ot 8 and this 2. 2 under Caracalla. Traditions peculiar to tne Hel. were {| 
nels became much in taſhion among the Jews; . iles thoſe t 
which the Helleniſts we have been ſpeaking of leniſts,” and o1bers 10 the . Jacke _— ceptan 
deſired or elſe they became more neceſſary to dil- the Talmud. Account of it. Clemency of Alexanid 


they e. 
Conſta 
they ſe 


i A YE: Comme 
in Syria, endeavoured to make Judza, which, for bei, 


ute againſt the Chriſtians diſperſed over all the 
oman empire. Aquila was the firſt that engaged 
in it; whole verſion was received with a general ap- P 
plauſe of the Helleniſts. Origen affirms, That all 
Various the Jews, who did not underſtand the Hebrew, were 
traulactions accuſtomed to this verſion, which they looked upon 
to be the beſt of all. Phileſtrius not only ſays the 
{ame thing, but adds, that ſome heretics followed 
it. In the mean time the Thalmudiſts, full of that 
jealouly that had for ſome time prevailed againſt 


Severus to the Jews. 
ESCENNIUS Niger being proclaimed empeſof 


adjacent, declare for him; and finding this people® 
an unſhaken fidelity for Severus, he did them all the 
miſchief that the ſhortneſs of his reign could permit“ 
him. Severus was not ſo ſenſible at firſt as he _ , 
to have been of their firm attachment to him. be. 


grantec 
themſe 
rus the 
lowing 
up wit! 


ſides, he was taken up with more important affal!s; perſecu 
the Helleniſts, made their efforts to diſguſt the being obliged to carry the war into the eaſt againi. 

Bed le with it, and reduce them to the Hebrew || Vologeſus, king of Parthia. The Jews, who, St. 
ible. We find, in their writings, ſeveral ſtrokes || numerous betwixt the Tigris and the uphrates. , verus, 
of cenſure againſt the Greek one. The Chriſtians ſuffered much from this war. Adiabena, whole k culiar t 
complained ot it, becauſe it came from a ſuſpected kings had profeſſed Judaiſm at the end of the lai whatſoe 
hand, and which had robbed them of many paſſages century, and the beginning of this, was ravaged. bilee co 
of Scripture; but, however, they ſometimes made || Babylon and Seleucia were taken. The ſicge Y borrow 
ule of it: and ot. Jn who had condemned Cteſiphon laſted long, becauſe the Romans et” It was 
it, praiſed afterwards the exactneſs of the author. || reduced to the feeding on herbs and roots: bot would 
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city being carried by ſtorm, part of its inhabitants 
were put to the ſword, and 100,000 perſons carried 
priloners out of 1t. 


We are told that Severus, being apprehenſive 
that the Jews, diſperſed in the eaſt, would declare for 
Vologeſus, ſoftened them by many edicts. But it 
does not appear that they were diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt of the ſubjects ot the Parthian empire, and 
the favourable edicts were not promulgated till 
after the war. 


On the contrary, Severus, at his return, marched 
into Judæa; and Euſebius ſays poſitively, that he 
made war with the Samarians and Jews. Belides, 
the ſenate, confounding what the father had done 
in Syria, and the fon in Judza, decreed a Jewiſh tri- 
umph. The emperor, in the ſame journey, made ſe- 
veral laws relating to Paleſtine, one of which pro- 
hibited the turning Jew. He left this nation liberty 
to circumciſe their children; but hindered the re- 
ceiving proſelytes, and initiating ſtrangers by this 
cuſtom. They had an abode, and ſome ſettlements, 
in Galilce; but the inhibition of living at Jerula- 
lem was ſtill in force in Severus's reign. It cannot 
then be doubted but Severus declared againſt this 
nation in the firſt year of his reign. 


But at length he grew more favourable to them, 
as, When he was apprized of their fidelity; or, which 
was, perhaps, a more prevailing motive, as he was 
beyond mealure covetous, when he came to know 
that they had many rich and conſiderable perſons, 
who would be glad to purchaſe his protection on 
any terms. Accordingly we find ſeveral of them 
raiſed to high poſts, and preterred to the Chriſtians, 
who were perſecuted with grievous impoſts. 


There was another law made 1n the ſame prince's 
reigh, importing, that ** the privileges of the Jews 
extending only to * that might prejudice their 
religion, they ſhould be called to the '] 

the heathens like the reſt.” Guardianſhip was bur- 
thenſome in all ages. Nevertheleſs, itrangers were 
excluded from it at Rome; and a man could not 
exerciſe it without being a denizen of this great 
city. Nevertheleſs, this prince perſecuted the Chtiſ- 
tians, inſtead of promoting them to dignities. 


JI * 3.6 +1 * 
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” Theſe laws therefore ſhew that the Jews were 
looked upon as Roman citizens, ſince they were 
charged with the guardianſhip not only of children 
of their own nation, but with that of idolatrous 
ſtrangers, and that they were capable ot offices, and 
divers employments; and this irrevocable edict was 
oblerved tor a great many years; but at Jaſt Leo 
= aboliſhed it. There was a claule in the law of Se- 
'S wi" WE verus which rendered it doubly advantageous; for, 
ar ini by giving the Jews the enjoyment of all the privi- 
Expl. leges of Roman citizens, they were left the liberty 
Iy- ot refuſing offices of court, and being made decu- 
„ WE rions; becauſe if there was any degree of honour 
ö. in theſe poſts, yet they were too burthenſome. They 
e Hel. were ſhunned inſtead of being canvaſſed for; and 
ompile thoſe that were called to them were forced to an ac- 
ceptance. The emperors ſhewed favour to ſuch as 
they exempted from them; and the eunuchs of 
Conſtantius made a trade of theſe immunities, which 
they fold. His ſucceſſor Julian has been highly 
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mperd! 1 commended for cancelling all theſe exemptions, and 
ichs, for being ſo rigorous in that reſpect, that he ſcarcely 
eople d granted it to thoſe who endeavoured to diſcharge 
mall tie themſelves on the moſt plauſible pretences. Seve- 


rus therefore ſnewed great favour to the Jews in al- 
low ing them theſe exemptions, and this puffed them 
up with pride and inſolence, eſpecially againſt the 
perſecuted Chriſtians. | 


St. Jerome ſays, that, in the twelfth year of Se- 
verus, a jubilee was celebrated. This term 1s — 
culiar to the Jews; but Scaliger has remarked, that 
whatſoever way we reckon the years, the Jewiſh ju- 
bilee could not happen in this. The Chriſtians had 
borrowed this —_ from the ſynagogue. But yet 
it was not a jubilee of the church; and thoſe that 
ould refer the origin of that celebrated at Rome 
to n be groſsly miſtaken; but Severus 
0. 47. 


utelage of 


cauſing the ſecular games to be celebrated in the 
empire, the Chriſtians, who partook in the feaſt, 
called it a jubilee. 


Caracalla followed his father's ſteps; nor can it be Th. feu. 
doubted but that he loved the Jews from his child- aretavoures 
hood, ſince one of them at court, who was his play- wer eats 
fellow, being whipped by the emperor's order, he 
was ſo afflicted, that he would not tee his father for 
{cveral days. So that, as we do not tind he ated 
againſt the Jews, we have realon to believe that they 
took the advantage of a quiet interval to make their 
collection of traditions, 


There were two forts of traditions; ſome that were Tritiors 

pr to the Helleniſts, and others received by the A1.“ 
E 7 . 1 £ 1 

ebrews of the Holy Land, deſcended from the sense, nd 

Phariſees. The former traditions, vented by the otherstothe 


fore-cited authors, were actually unknown, and re- Jes. 


jected by the Tiberian doctors, whole contempt and 


hatred of the Grecks increaſed daily. 


Traditions, both Jewiſh and Helleniſt, were by My apo- 
this time grown very numerous, and the teachers ad gr 
and writers of both not a few. In this century 0% 0.6” 
flouriſhed the tamed Jochanan, chief ot the Ama- ume. 
raijen, or commentators on the Miſnah, and com- 
jler of the Jeruſalem Talmud. The moſt pro- Jechanan“ 
bable ſuppoſition is, that he was born about the Wee 
latter end of the ſecond century, or Anno Dom. 

184 or 185, Some writers pretend that he was 
choſen chief of the academy of Tiberias in the 
htteenth year of his age, which is improbable, and 
contrary to the practice of the Jews, becaule his 
maſter was ſtill alive; and Caniner, whom he ap- 
pointed his ſucceſſor, is affirmed, by the Jewiſh 
chronologiſts, to have enjoyed the dignity about ten 
cars more; ſo that the ſooneſt he can be ſuppoſed to 

ave aſcended the chair is about anno 225, and 
about the tortieth year of his age, by which time he 
had an opportunity ſufficient to finith his ſtudies un- 
der thole two maiters, in order to quality himſelf 
tor his great work, in which he was aſſiſted by two 
other learned rabbies, R. Samuel, and Rab, or Rau, 
who had likewiſe been diſciples of his two malters, 

Judah the Saint, and R. Chanina. 


The following is a brief account of this famous 
Tanda am commonly known by the name of the 
lterololymitan Talmud. 


The word Talmud ſignifies © Doctrine,“ and is account et 
emphatically given to this work as being a compleat the Talm-@ 
ly tem or body of it, or of the religion and morals of 
the Jews. They have two of that name and im- 
port, v1z. this of Jeruſalem, which is the ſhorter, 
and more obſcure, of the two; as likewiſe the more 
ancient by near one century; and that of Babylon, 
of which we ſhall ſpeak in its proper place. It is 

Yroperly a comment upon the Mitnah of Judah 
Iakkadaſh. 


Judah had ſcarcely finiſhed his own work, before 
he had the mortification to lee a collection of dif- 
ferent traditions publiſhed, and afterwards inſerted 
in the Miſnah. To remedy, therefore, this evil, theſe 
three great men wrote this comment upon it, which 
being compleated in Judza, and in the Hebrew then 
in ute, was ſtiled the Gemarrah, or Perfe#ion; and 
this and. the Miſnah together made that which is 
called the Talmud of Jeruſalem. 


This Talmud, r eNeR by the title of“ Hie. 
rololymitan,” being ſtil] found not only too ſuccint, 
as well as too obſcure, by reaſon of the barbarous 
terms it had borrowed from other nations, gave 
birth to the Babylonian Talmud, compiled by 
Rabbi Aſe, a learned diſciple of the great Jochanan, 
who left the academy of Tiberias, and went to pre- 
{ide at that of Sara, near Babylon, where he conti- 
nued in that dignity about forty years, during which 
he compiled his Gemarrah, or comment upon the 
Miſnah of Judah the Saint; and from the place 
where he wrote it, it came to be ſtiled the Babylo- 
nian Talmud. Ale did not live to finiſh it; but this 
was effected by his fons, and ſome of his diſciples; fo 
that it became a vaſt body or collection of traditions 
concerning, Fre canon laws of the Jews, and of all 
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the queſtions relating to the Jewiſh law, wherein 
the Miſnah is the text, and the Gemarrah the com- 


ment upon it. 


The Jews in general prefer this Babylonian Tal- 


mud, on account of its clearneſs and fullneſs, above 
that of Jeruſalem; and though it abounds with ri- 
diculous tables and ſtories, they will not ſuffer any 
one to call it in queſtion without the cenſure of he- 
rely. We ſhall diſpenſe with giving a farther ac- 
coun: of that voluminous work, and only obſerve, 
that the learned Maimonides hath given us an ex- 
cellent abridgement of it, in which he has thrown 
out all that was puerile and ridiculous, and con: 
fined himſelf to a collection of the molt material 
caſes and deciſions that are contained in it. This 
epitome, which he ſtiles“ Yad Khazchah,” or, 
Strong Hand,” is therefore much preterable to the 
Talmud itſelf, as being one of the moſt complete 
bodies of the Jewiſh laws that ever was written. 


Hitherto the Jews had lived in peace and happi- 


neſs, but had nearly ſuffered a moſt dreadful perſe- 
cution in the reign of Heliogabalus. That whim- 
ſical prince cauled himſelf to be circumciſed, and 
abitained from twine's fleſh out of devotion to his 
gods. He might have borrowed this from the Jews, 
in whole neighbourhood he had been brought up, 
and with whom his family had intimate correſpon- 
dence. But all this predilection would not have ſe- 
cured them from his violence, had nor death pre- 


vented it. 


Lampridius relates, that this prince, having built 


a fine temple to the honour of Heliogabalus, or- 
dered the Palladium, the veſtal fire, the mother of 
the gods, and whatſoever was held molt ſacred by 
the Romans, to be conveyed thither, being reſolved 
that Heliogabalus ſhould be the only perion to be 
worſhipped. To render this union of worſhip more 
compleat, he formed the deſign of introducing the 
Samarians and Jews religion, who were well known 
to him. The lives and fortunes of the Jews de- 
pended upon the execution of this deſign; for they 
would never have conſented to have worſhipped the 
ſun in the r temple, with that heap of cere- 
monies his re 

pect nothing but death, and the moſt cruel tortures, 
trom a prince whom the hiſtorians compare to the 
Neros, and other monſters that have governed the 
empire. The unexpected death of this prince, who 
was aſſaſſinated by his ſoldiers, ſecured them from 
this impending danger. Indeed, he only lays, it 
was a deſign ot the emperor's, and that he talked of 
doing it. Beſide, though Heliogabalus had ſent 
the image of his god, and had ordered it to be 
placed in the ſenate above victory, even before his 
entrance into Rome, and though the hiſtorians re- 
late the extravagancies he committed to honour this 
deity, yet it required time to build the temple in 
which all religions were to be combined. FEulebius 
ſays, it was not raiſed till the year of his death; and 
lo God thereby preſerved them, as well as the 
8 from a ſcourge that was likely to deſtroy 
them. 


igion conſiſted of; and they could ex- 


The clemency of Alexander Severus contributed 


doubtleſs to the flouriſhing ſtate of the Jews; for, 
indeed, this prince er; favoured that nation. The 
wits of that time ca 

Syria; becauſe he favoured the Jews, correſponded 
with them, and was inſtructed in their religion, of 
which he had received ſome tincture from his mother 
Mammæa. Indeed, this prince had a variety of re- 
ligions in his head. He never abandoned the gods 
of his tathers, nor the heathen idolatry, which till 
. But he liſted among theſe gods Abra- 


led him an Archi- ſynagogue of 


1am, the Father of the faithful, and the great pa- 


triarch of the Jews. It ſcems as if he only did it 
to rectify the deſign Heliogabalus had formed of 
ranking the Samarian, Jew, and Chriſtian, with the 
heathens in the fame temple; but he did it with 
candour and charity. 


Alexander Severus was for having the names of 


the othcers he ſent into the provinces proclaimed, 
and the people licenled to accule them; becaule, as 
the Tews and Chriſtians proclaimed their prieſts, that 


| 


they might be known, it was fit the ſamething ſhow 4 
be done in point of governors, who were entruſted 
with the lives and fortunes of the people. In fine 
he often repeated this maxim, which he had learn: 
from the Jew and Chriſtian, ** Do not to other; 
what ye would not have them do unto you.” 


The following emperors continued the tranoyi). 
lity which this nation enjoyed. Philip, who was 
born in Arabia, where the Jews had ſo great a com. 
merce, gave them countenance, - Decius, who per. 
ſecured the Chriſtian church in hatred to the protec. 
tion Philip had granted it, might have confounded 
them with it. But, beſides that the difference cf 
theſe two religions was well known, it does nor ap. 

ar that they had any ſhare in the ſhort and vis. 

ent perſecutions this prince brought upon the 
church. Nor muſt they be admitted into Valerian'; 
perſecution, nor conſidered as the authors of it: 
though Dionyſius of Alexandria ſays, this prince 
was compelled to it by an Archi-iynagogue 0: 
Egypt. 


We may obſerve, that they place the doctor Sce. 
ſciath at the end of the third century. He waz 
blind, but nevertheleſs became very learned. He 
had alſo a diſpute with the Chriſtians. Two works 
are aſcribed to him; one upon the Cabala, which 
was an explication of the Splendors, the manuſcript 
of which was in the Heidelberg library: the other 
was a Targum, or a Chaldee paraphraſe upon the 
Scripture. 


CHAP. VI. 


State of the Jews in the eaſt. They are greatly ſa. 
voured by the Remans. Learned men among them is 
that part of the world. The Fews perſecuted ly 
Sapor. The Perſians make war againſt the Romans. 
The Jews are greatly favoured by Zenobia. Sapor is 
vanquiſhed by Odenatus. Zenobia is defeated by Au. 
relius, and afterwards lives in retirement. 


IT is now time to paſs over the Euphrates, and 
give ſome account of the eaſtern Jews, of their 


princes and chiefs, of their captivity, their acade- 
mies, and molt celebrated doctors, and ſuch other. 
tranſactions as may be deemed worthy of notice. /* 


Theſe chiefs and doctors did not begin before the 
third century to make a figure, and to found their 
molt celebrated academies. We therefore think that 
this new dignity was not introduced into Babylon till 
the time of Huna, the ſon of Nathan, who was co- 
temporary with j udah the Saint, and flouriſhed about 
the year 220, or, at the earlieſt, under his father, 
about the beginning of the third century. Even 
then their authority could be but ſmall, con- 
ſidering the ſlavery under which the Jews groancd 
trom the Parthians, Romans, and other tyrants, 
whatever titles they might beſtow on them to rate 
the credit of their nation. 


Artaxerxes, the famed reſtorer of the Perſian mo- 


narchy, died about anno 244, and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Sapor, from whom the princes of that ne] 
ſucceſſion took their name, Both of them became? 
great favourers of the Jews, and ſhewed an extta- 


ordinary eſteem for the rabbies. They had been hi- 
therto much deſpiſed, but under his and the follow- 
ing reigns, they had ſo great an authority, that the 
ſtate was governed by their advice. Indeed, this ws 
the time that their academies at Babylon were 
erected and grew famous, of which, and the doc- 
tors that then flourithed, the following is an ac. 
count. 


«nt? 


Samuel, the aſtronomer, had left Judza to go int 


5 


the cait. He ſettled at Nahardea, which he rencer- = 


ed very famous by his aſtronomical lectures. II 
found out the method of fixing the four revoiv- 
tions of the year, or the ſolſtices. He was cou?; 
ſellor to Huna, prince of the captivity. He is 18! 
to die in the year 250 of the Chriſtian era. IA 
glory was eclipled by that of Ada, who was boil 
at Babylon, and had a more exact knowledge ot * 
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courſe of the ſun than his predeceſſor. There were, 
indeed, at that time very conſiderable men of their 
nation at Babylon, as well as learned men in their 
academies. 


The honour of this academy was ſupported by 
two great men, who lived in the fame century; one 
of whom was Jehudah, the fon of Eliczar. He raiſed 
himiclt by his learning much above the proteſſor ol 
Sora, who could not ſtand againſt him, but by his 
alliance with the princes ot the captivity. We hnd 
in the Babylonian Talmud abundance of his deci— 
ſions. His hatred of the heathens, whom he com- 
pares to aſſes, manifeſtly appears there. But this 
averſion to ſtrangers has generally raiſed the glory 
of doctors inſtead of depreſſing it. Nachman allo 
poſſeſſed this chair, and kept up the ſucceſſion ot 
eminent doctors. This was the itate of one of their 
eaſtern academies in the third century. Let us 
pals to that of Sora, which is no leis noted. 


Abba Aricha, who is entitled Rau, by way of 
excellence, and known only by that name, had gone 
into Judza, to ſtudy under Judah the Saint, with 
Samuel, the aſtronomer. But, after his maller's 
death, he returned to Babylon to teach there. He 
refuted to ſettle at Nahardea, to avoid competion z 
but erected his academy at Sora, where he remained 
till his death. One of the princes of ny og called 
Adarchan, was ſo fond of him, that he went to 
hear his lectures, and was circumciſed. They make 
him the author of a commentary upon Ruth, and 
ſome other books. But as the number of authors 
was very great at that time, their works are hard 
to be diſtinguiſhed. Rau determined that the 1yna- 
gogues ought to be railed above all the houles of 
a city. The city where it is not fo ſhall periſh, ſaid 
he; tor God hath extended mercy unto us to let up 
his houſe. He never went tv lea with an infidel, leit 
God ſhould exercile his judgment at that time. He 
imagined the Romans were to become maſters ot 
all the world. 


Huna, a relation to the prince of the captivity, 
and oi the ſame name, ſuccceded him in this aca- 
demy, and pluming himfel; upon tuts alliance, or 
being tull. of vanity, was the firlt that took the 
title of prince of the academy. He had an hundred 
and ſixty volumes of che law; but one was tound 
legitimate, becauſe it was as long as broad. This 
may 1uffice to give us an idea of the character of 
theſe princes of the academy, and what taſte they 
had for learning. 


Let us add another learned man, called Cohana. 
He had left his country, like the reſt, to go and 
ſtudy in Judæa, which was the route then in 
faſhion. A man was not thought to be learned un- 
leis he had ſeen the academy of Tiberias. Having 
heard Jochanan, and ſeen the patriarch Samuel, he 
returned to Babylon, where he officiated as a prieſt. 


All the learned, that ſought a retreat in the Per- 
lian empire, and erected academies there, demon- 
ſtrate that Artaxerxes treated them with great cle- 
mency. 


But theſe Magi did not enjoy that uninterrupted 
relicity under the reign of Sapor, as they had done 
under his father and predeceſſor. It appears that he 
correſponded with the rabbins, and diſputed with 
them. As it was not the cuſtom of the Perſians to 
bury their dead, he wondered that the Jews ſhould 
do it. He fent for Chaſda, one of the learned of 
that time, who was afterwards preſident of the aca- 
demy of Sora, and had under him twelve thouſand 
icholars. He atked the reaſon of this cuſtom, and 
required him to prove it by an expreſs paſſage of 
the law. The doctor was reduced to ſilence : but 
another, that was more ſubtle, evaded the objection; 
and, inſtead of a precept, produced — Sa- 
por likewiſe quoted the example of Moles, who was 
not buried. The doctors ſtill evaded the difficulty, 
by ſaying, that the people wept for him. 


This prince from controverſy came to perſecu- 
tion; as appears from a Jewiſh hiſtorian, who had 
read, in the annals of Perſia, which had been ſent 
to the King of Spain, that the people of his nation 
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had till then been very happy under the dominion of 


the Perſians, becaule their rabbins had learning and 
integrity equal to that of the doors who lived be- 
fore the tall of the temple. But the people, elated 
by the eſteem they were held in, obliged the king to 
periecute them. He reſiſted their 1mportunity fome 
time; but fearing the people woul;l mutiny, and 
the rather becaulc the Arabians threatened hin with 
a war, he impriſoncd, againſt his will, three of the 
principal Jews ot his dominions, and endeavoured 
to torce them, by ſcourging, to renounce their reli- 
gion; but they bore it with conſtancy. Being mor- 
tiſied with this unſucceſstul attempt, he made all the 
princes ot the Jews priſoners, and tortured them 
to the utmoſt extreme. But God avenged their 
caule; tor the Perſians were no longer lo happy as 
they were before. The Arabians made war againſt 
them, and bound all the Perſian kings with teucrs. 
The, king ot the Arabians lent officers, with pro- 
miles to the Jews, that, 1t they would retire to his 
territories, they ſhould enjoy full liberty of con- 
ſcience, becaule a religion embraced by conſtraint 
becomes ulclels. The Perlians perceiving that the 
violence they had exerciſed drew theſe chattilements 
upon them, permitced the Jews the proteilion of 
their religion. | 


The P'erſians had again taken up arms againſt the 
Romans, and beſieged Antioch, which was forced 
ro ſurrender, Capitolinus, who is quoted as an cvi- 
dence, ſays, that the Perhans held it, when Gordian 
came to the aſſiſtance ol the ſubjects ot the empire. 
1 his prince obtained many advantages by means of 
Mititheus, his tather-in-law, and pretect of the Pra- 
tortum, who took Corræ Niltbis, and drove Sa- 
por to his capital. Gordian marched to the extre- 
mities of Perſia, where he was killed by Philip. 
The loldiers, in honour to their commander's me- 
mory, let up a tomb with this inſcription : © To 
Gordian, conqueror of the Perſians, of the Goths, 
and Sarmatians; to him that appealed the ſeditions 
of the Romans, who conquered the Germans, and 
could nut conquer the Philippi.“ The Latin word 
is equivocal, and may ſignity that he could not con- 
quer, or keep the field of battle at Philippi, becauſe 
he had been beaten there by the Alanes, or elle he 
lad been conquered by the Philips, who had cauſed 
him to be killed. This inſcription was engraven in 
Feritan and Jewiſh characters, that every one might 
read it; and is a farther confirmation that there 
were, at that time, abundance of Jews in the Per- 
ſian doininions, and that they ſpoke Hebrew, be- 
caule theſe characters were uled to. communicate to 
them the encomiums beſtowed on Gordian. 


The ſplendor of the Jews revived through the 
means ol Zenobia, who might be ſtiled the queen of 
the caſt. This princeſs, who became ſo famous, had 
married Odenatus, king of Palmyra, and com- 
mander of the Saracens of that country, which was 
but a day's march from the Euphrates. Odenarus, 
lecing every thing ſtoop before Sapor, ſent him pre- 
ſents, and wrote to him in teſtimony of his 1ub- 
miſſion. The conqueror, who had penetrated al- 
ready into Cappadocia, and taken Cæſarca, tore 
Odenatus's letter, and ordered his preſents to be 
thrown into the river. Being exaſpcrared of him- 
ſelf, and by Zenobia, a moſt es princeſs, he 
made an alliance with the Romans, declared war 
with Sapor, gave him many battles, which he al- 
ways won, and obliged this victor of ſo many pro- 
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vinces to _ up all the treaſures he had amaſſed in vanquith-d 


Syria, int 
treat. Odenatus purſued him, ravaged Meſopota- 
mia, routed the nobility of the kingdom ſcveral 
times, who were aſſembled upon buſineſs of ſtate, 
and twice beſieged his enemy in Cteſiphon. But, 
after divers conqueſts, and being declared Augui- 
tus, Zenobia, his wite, who would reign alone, 
cauſed him to be ſlain, with a fon he had by a for- 
mer wife. 


Zenobia had been brought up in the Tewiſh re- 


e garriſon of E.defla, to purchaſe his re. Ny Oden 
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ligion, and was a zealous profeſſor of it. She is [«xec., 


recorded to have built a great number of ſtatcl 
ſynagogues, and to have raiſed the Jews to the 
higheſt dignities. It cannot be doubted but the 


Jew * 
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Jews made great uſe of her protection, and became 
very potent in the eaſt under Odenatus, her hul- 
band, who carried every thing before him. When 
ſhe came to the throne, ſhe added Egypt to her con- 
queſts; extended her arms into Aſia Minor, as far 
as Tyana and Ancyra; and paſſed into Bithynia, 
where ſhe took Chalcedon. | 


At this juncture, however, Aurelian began to 
reſtore the affairs of the empire, which Zenobia had 
ruined. He entered into Bithynia, Which acknow- 
ledged its former maſter withour reſiſtance. From 
thence he went on to Cappadocia, and the gates of 
Tyana being ſhut againſt him, he vowed vengeance 

on all the inhabitants. Zenobia was at Antioch, 
#enobix is. from whence ſhe advanced with her troops ds far 
vanquiſhed : * ; . 7 
by Aure= as Immes, which was not far from it. The battle 
lian, was fought near the river Orontes. Aurelian's 
troops retreated, that they might pur the queen's 
horſemen, who were leavity armed, out of breath; 
and falling afterwards upon them, they put them 
to flight. Zabdas, who commanded for the prin- 
ceſs, foreſeeing that Antioch wonld ſhur her gates 
againſt him, it they had notice there of his deteat, 
dreſſed up a man, and calling him Aurelian, gave 
out that he carried the emperor priſoner. The 
ſtratagem was quickly diſcovered. He ſtaid no 
longer at Antioch than to take Zenobia along with 
him, and make a precipitate retreat. 


A ſecond battle was fought, in which Aurelian's 
cavalry was broken; but whilſt the Palmyrenians 
purſued it, they fell upon the infantry, which was 
cut in pieces. Zenobia had no other reſource than 
to ſhut herſelf up in Palmyra, whoſe ſituation was 
advantageous. The Perſians, Saracens, and eaſtern 
nations, ſtill devoted to this princeſs, notwithſtand- 
ing her misfortunes, in vain attempted to ſuccour 
her. The Perſians were beaten, and the Saracens 
obliged to liſt in Aurelian's army. Zenobia ſecretly 
departed out of the city to ſeek for ſuccour among 
the Perſians. But, as ſhe was going to paſs the Eu- 
E Aurelian's couriers, who purſued her, took 

er priſoner. Palmyra ſurrendered. Zenobia was 
led in triumph with her ſon. She was adorned with 
jewels, and mounted upon a ſtately chariot, on 
which ſhe had hoped to make a triumphant entry 
into Rome, whereas ſhe entered like a ſlave. The 
chariot of her huſband Odenatus was alſo one of 

Her reverſe che ornaments of Aurelian's triumph, who expoſed 

or Fore to view whatever was molt rich and precious in the 

eaſt, which, by his preſent victories, he had re- united 

to the empire. Zenobia went to Rome, or rather to 

Tivoli, where ſhe had a ſmall villa, and lived in 
retirement. 


Thus vaniſhed this glimpſe of proſperity and au- 
thority of the 2 nation, unleſs it may be ſaid 
that Vaballat, her ſon, to whom Aurelian gave ſome 
lovereignty in Armenia, had embraced his mother's 
religion, and favoured the Jews as ſhe had done, 
which 1s very uncertain. 


Molt of the Jews retired into the cities of Perſia, 
Doors Where their doctors continued in ſome repure. They 
that lou. boaſted highly at that time of one Chiia, the fon of 
nein eus Aſe, who not being able to conquer the force of 
e e threw himſelf into a ſmoak ing bake- 

10ule. 


There was at that time a famous diſputant, who 
not only puzzled the Babylonian doctors, but, to 
ſhame them the more, made his wite diſpute with 
them. He was called Jeremy, and was maſter of ca- 
{uiſtry. Other doCtors had flocked to Sora, be- 
cauſe the academy ot Nahardea was fallen with the 
city, which was taken and plundered. Zira, ſur— 
named Katrina, was {till there. He at firſt left his 
country to go and ſtudy at Tiberias, where he had 
allo received the impoſition of hands; but the au- 
thority and friendſhip of Huna had recalled him to 
his academy, where he lived till the year 300, when 
deſiring to lay his bones in Judæa, * choſe rather 
to carry his living body thither himſelf, than have it 
conveyed alter his death. So that though the Jews 
ot Babylon had a great efteem for their own coun- 


try, yet that hindered not their going to ſtudy in Ju- 


Boop! 


a 


22 whence they commonly returned before they 
ied, 


But the moſt famed among them was Manes, He 
could by no means be reconciled to the religion of 
the Jews, nor to what was recorded of their na. 
tion deſtroying and exterminating ſuch numbers of 
people and kingdoms. He preferred the doctrine of 
the Chriſtians, which recommended nothing ſo much 
as love and benignity. Nevertheleſs, he held great 
conference with the Jews of Perſia, where he had 
much correſpondence, whether he deſigned to be 
fully inſtructed in the law, or rather deſired to re. 
cover them from what he called rheir infatuation. 
The modern Jews are not agreed about their an- 
ceſtors conference with Manes, and in their kalen. 
dar they fix the origin of his ſect towards the end 
of Conftantine's reign. | 


The perſecution which was raiſed againſt the 
Chriſtians under Diocleſian did not much effect the 
Jewiſh nation, either in the eaſt or weſt ; though 
thoſe of the former pretend that he deſigned to have 
made them feel the ſevereſt marks of his reſentment, 
tor ſome ſcandalous reflections which the diſciples 
of Judah the Saint had caſt upon him; but that they 
found means to appeale his wrath. 


CHAP; VII. 


State of the Tews under the Chriſtian emperors during 
the fourth century. Prevalence of the human paſ- 
fions. The Jews ſaid to be ſeverely perſecuted by 
Conſtantine, who is vindicated from ſuch aſper ſions. 
Converſion of Foſeph. The emperor Conſtantine iſſues 
an editt for ſuppreſſing the outrages of the Jets. 
Enatts ſeveral laws relative to the Fews. Decrees 
of the council of Elvira. Account of Ravena, or 
famous rabbi of the eaſt. Alſo of Joſeph the Blind. 
The Jews raiſe a perſecution againſt the Chriſtians in 
Perſia. Commit great outrages at Alexandria. A 
rebellion againſt Conſtans. Edits of Conſtans againſt 
the Jews. Converſion of Epiphanius. The emperor 
Julian grants protection to the Jews. A city inthe 
Eaſt inhabited by the ten tribes. Conduct of Jovia, 
tbe ſucceſſor of Julian. The Jews greatly ſavoured by 
Maximus. Vindication of St. Ambroſe. St. Jerome 
eſteems the Jews. Takes great pains to learn He- 
brew. Ilis different maſters. Eulogium beſtowed on 
him for his learning. | 


1 Jews were not much happier under tlie 8 
Chriſtian emperors than they had been under |»* 
the reign of idolators. Their fate varied according .., 
to the genius of princes. The Chriſtians were 10 . 
galled by the periecutions they had ſuffered, that 
they could not ſo ſuddenly reſolve upon a change o 
maxims. Conſtantine contented himſelf with mak- 
ing ſome laws that confined the Jews? liberty to 
narrower bounds, though they were the objects ot 
his hatred ; but, by degrees, way was given to the 
bent of nature, which tends to the puniſhing an 
xeriecuting thoſe that contradict us in point of re- 
igion. The councils themſelves, that ought to have 
been more equitable, were of this temper, and be- 
came incendiaries, that inflamed princes againſt the 
remains of a miſerable nation. 
humanity, and fancy the inſtincts of nature ſuffi- ”..; 
cient to make us compaſſionate to other men; but 
we do not well conſider this matter. Pride is ano- 
ther principle in man, who has far the aſcendant 
over humanity, and rites upon ſeeing thoſe conſide- 
rable parts of mankind, who think differently from 
us, and aſſume the privilege of conteſting the truths 
we believe ourſelves poſſeſſed of. Humanity ſug- 
geſts notions of lenity ; but pride quickly impoles 
its ſilence, inflames the heart, and deafens the mind 

to the dictates of juſtice and equity. And as all men 
are obnoxious to this paſſion, it is no wonder to find 
perſecutions in all religions. Thoſe that more im- 


mediately appertain to ſacred offices, are more Pp 
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than the reſt, becauſe they not only are puffed up by jj the ſame puniſhment, with all their accomplices. 
opinion, which raiſes them above the level of men || Herein we {till fee the footſteps of that furious zeal 
of equal birth, but fancy the oppoſition made a- || which they thought authorized them to kill thoſe 
aink the myſteries of which they are the defenders || who were taken in a notorious crime. They ima: 
and miniſters, to be a perſonal affront upon them- gined theſe were the 5 of the oral law, and 
ſelves: lo that councils commonly authorize and laid, that Phineas had executed the verbal order of 
begin perſecutions, which kings afterwards carry to || Moles. They produced another example under the 
the utmoſt excels. Maccabees, when Matthias killed a Jew, who was 

practiſing heathen ceremonies. Ihe doctors autho- 
The firſt event we find in the life of Conſtantine rized this practice; for Philo doubted not but God 
concerning the Jews 1s related by Zonaras. This had eſtabliſhed it. The Eflenes, thole auſtere vota- 
hiſtorian fays, they had a conference at Rome with ries, ordered, that it any man had blaſphemed a- 
Helena, this emperor's mother, who was yet uncon- gainſt Moſes, he ſhould be killed. Jolephus lays, 
verted. They repreſented to this PRI that, that they © puniſhed him with death.” The inter- 
though her ſon had reaſon to aboliſh heatheniſm and preter has improperl tranſlated it, they“ con- 
its idols, yet he had made no great progreſs towards demned him to death.” For as this ſect had no 
his own ſalvation, ſince, inſtead of the heroes of power of lite and death, it puniſhed blaſphemers by 
ancient heatheniſm, he worſhipped a man who had || a motion of zeal. Notwithſtanding the terrible diſ- 
been crucified but a few ages betore. Helena, who || orders, and the torrents of blood that the zealots 
was devour, and anxious for her ſon's ſalvation, || had cauled to flow at Jeruſalem, yet this dangerous 
called rhe doctors to a conference with pope Sylvel- maxim was ſtill preſerved and the Miſnah teaches, 
ter, who quickly triumphed over the enemies of the that it any one“ renounces the foundation,” (that 
| Chriſtian religion. is, the articles of faith,) he ought to be killed; and, 
| purſuant to this principle, they ſtoned, burnt, and 
It is ſaid, likewiſe, that Conſtantineperſecuted the || drowned thole that deſerted them in Conſtantine's 
e circumciled; for St. Chryſoſtom affirms, that, upon reign. This obliged him to repreſs that violence; 
© their aſſembling once to re-build Jeruſalem, this and as they did not obey the firſt law, he was forced 
prince, diſguſted with the raſh attempt, ſurprizing to make a ſecond. 
them, cauſed their ears to be cut off, and atterwards 3 oy 
| diſperſed them into all the territories of his empire, He alſo forbad the Chriſtians to turn Jews, upon 1... 

, ' as lo many fugitive ſlaves. Eutychius adds, that || Pn of an arbitrary puniſhment. There was more are enacted 

” 3 Conſtantine obliged them all to be baptized, and to danger in point of flaves, who might be brought 

y . cat ſwine's fleſh on a paſſover day. Perſecution can- || h. by their maſters; and therefore this prince 

| not be carried farther: but I queſtion the truth of ubliſhed a law, ſix months before his death, prohi- 

8 theſe particulars. Though Chryſoſtom has great ting the Jews to circumcile thoſe in their ſervice; 

i : authority in the church, he is liable to error: for the || 224 giving liberty to all who acculed their maſter of 

. N Jews lay themſelves, that it was the emperor Adrian having circumcited them, or that embraced Chriſ- 

es We who cauled their ears to be cut off, like the ſlaves tianity. 

r * which he ſold at the fairs of the emperor. Beſides, Conſtantine farther ordered, that the Jews might 

| Jeruſalem had been re- built under Conſtantine's er, porn Five | ; 

l. t Shag: u -1..£ || be made decurions, becauſe it was fit that they 

f 0 empire; its biſhop had affiſted at the council of || ſhould have their ſhare in the public burthens: but 

* 4 Nice; and the emperor had raiſed ſuch ſtately edi- tes md of oh * ſt 3h N 

4 fices in it, that Euſebius told him it was the New FO TG PRTITRICMS BING: PETERS, - INE. LROTE 

4 , that had conliderable employments in the ſyna— 


1 1 Jeruſalem. We may add, that though the Theodo- 

lian code contains many laws againſt the Jews, 
under Conſtantine's name, yet there is not one con- 
demning them © to the loſs of their ears, to be bap- 
tized, or to cat ſwine's fleſh.” 


gogues, becaule, being taken up by their functions, 
they could not attend to the duties of thoſe offices. 
For, indeed, the poſt of decurion was not an ho- 
nour, but a ſervitude. Every one endeavoured to 
be diſcharged from it, by taking other employments 


But this prince publiſhed ſeveral edits, which || in the army and 2 They endeavoured 
acquaint us with the condition and reſtleſs humour to exempr themlelves by ſome privilege which they 
of the ſews under his reign. The firſt is one of begged of the emperor. Conſtantine romes o 
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Wa the molt important: it was iſſued upon occaſion of 2 „ me there eve Bar ay. or. 0g fill 
Toteph, who had abandoned the ſynagogue to em- || ie pots in Ju lan's time, which obliged him to | 
brace Chriſtianity. The Jews, incenſed by his con- 7<voke them all without exception; and this raiſed 2 
verſion, went to inſult him in his houſe; and finding || murmurs againſt him, even after his death, whilſt | 
that he read the goſpel, forced his book from him, others commended him for it. No wonder, then, 4 

we loaded him with abuſes and blows, and dragged him _ Conltantine, who did not love the Pl ews, made *. 

ing ,.. to the ſy nagogue, where they unmercitully ſcourged ecurions of them. Such was the condition of the Wo 

* 5 him. But not content with By firſt 3 they Jews under the firſt Chriſtian prince. 

a | NF im 1 -ydnus, whole current 1 : : 

of | cos OO IS the joyful hopes Under his reign is placed the council of Elvira, ger te 

ak- W that he was drowned. But God preſerved him. He wk 3 E 8 bs Rai of Elvira. 

to received baptiſm, made himſelf known at court, and ich the Chriſt; Th 

ot obtained the emperor's leave to build temples in ſe- — che Chriſtians. They cat and lived ſociably to- 

the ccral places where none had been erected before. gether; but the council forbad this table ſociety, 

nd WY ii owe vert ect x Dinegtarca Ferns . of excommunicaion to thoſe tha ex 

e. | zareth, and Capernaum, an ad 10 Appropriate ſard] inflict 9 . th cat. &; 2 

ave thele cities to themſelves, as not to admit any ſtran- a: F en ner CATING eber 13 m en 

be- gers, not excepting the Samarians, who profeſſed urely civil; and excommunication ought not to 

* the fame nes 101d undertook to introduce || | han go except for 1 ' Pei The 

5 the Chriſtian religion into all theſe cities, and to aa 1 81 , © iow 4 4 N het 

uffi- ©... that effect built churches in them. F 

but“ thing in one of its decrees, which had been dictated 

ano- The Jews, however, were ſtill powerful in Judæa, by Oſius, who was preſident of it, and who was 

dant under Conſtantine's empire, ſince they alone pol- tor having the diſcipline received in the Spaniſh 

ſide- fd four cities, one of which was Nazareth. Their || churches, and admitted into all others. Mendoza is 

rom numbers rendered them inſolent; and they abuſed miſtaken ; for the canon he quotes was never made 

uths tote that had turned Chriſtians, and publicly op- by the council of Nice. He took it from the Ara- 

ſug- poied the execution of the prince's orders for the bians, who have falſely imputed to this council 

oles building of temples. many canons it never made, Nor do we know what 

0 8 | ; ; the Arabians mean by Corning the apoſtles in their 

men . This doubtleſs obliged Conſtantine to publiſh the decree; for St. Paul was ſo far from condemning 

6nd . edict before-mentioned. * He taxed them with the commerce of 8 that he made himſelt 

* ſtoning or burning whoever had a mind to re- all things to all men; a Jew to the Jews, and a 

eruel nounce their religion;” and he condemned them to Greek to the Greeks.” If we have recourſe to the 
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Joſeph the called Joleph of Great Light, or Saghi Nahoi. 
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canons that bear the names of theſe holy men, we | 
ſhall only find, that they condemned uſury, without 


forbidding eating and ſociety with the Jews. Re- 
cardoe, who renewed the decree of the Elviran 
council, and ſupported it with his authority, ground- 
ed allo upon the authority of St. Paul, who lays, 
that All things are impure to the defiled and un- 
believing,” From whence he concluded, that the 
jews being impure, their meats muſt be ſo too: 
but this is a weak and inconcluſive argument. 


The ſame council, by another decree, forbad “ the 
poſſeſſors of lands to ſuffer their fruits to be bleſſed 
by the Jews, becauſe their benediction fruſtrated 
that of the Chriſtians; and itthreatened ablolutely to 
caſt out of che church ſuch as ſhould not obey it.“ 
This cuſtom ot bleſſing the fruits of the earth, at 
certain ſeaſons, was common to Pagans and Jews, as 
well as Chriſtians. But who would have imagined 
that the latter ſhould have made uſe of either of the 
former, if this decree had not informed us of it? 
However, this and the other decree plainly ſhew 
that the Jews had lived very peaceably in Spain, 


and in good harmony with the Chriſtians, till that 


time, whatever they may have done fince. 


eaſt, and their academies went on 1n a flouriſhing 
manner, if we except the perſecution raiſed againſt 
one ot their greateſt doctors. This was the famous 
Ravena, or Kabba Nachmanides, head of the aca- 
demy oft Sora. 
that name, one ancient and the other modern. 
The latter lived in the 474; but the other died 
before the council of Nice, in 322. 
eſteemed, that they reckon twelve thouland diſci- 
ples in his academy. 
Remover of Mountains. 
to work miracles, and convey mountains into the 
midſt of the ſea, but ſo profound was his know- 
ledge as to ſolve the greateſt difficulties. He wrote 
a book that was in 
and atter his death. 
Hirt book of Moles, containing the hiſtory of the 
Holy Land, with the literal and myſtical ſenſe. 'T he 
title of it was Bereſchit Rabba. 
contounded with another work of the ſame name, 
which is a commentary upon the Miſnah of Judah 
the Saint, compoled by one of his diſciples. 


Babylon, was acculed of divers crimes by the king 
of Perſia. The tear ot being taken, and condemned 
to death, obliged him to fly, and conceal himſelf; 
and he died in his retreat. i 

mitted priſoner, and that Sapor was about to con- 
demn him, but that the emprels, his mother, ſent 
to tell him, that“ he ſhould have nothing to do 
with that Jew, becaule ſhe had ſuffered much on 
his account.” However, this perſecution was not ge- 
neral ; for the academies flouriſhed at Babylon, and 
the neighbouring parts. 


Bind, his 


works. 


two realons: one was, that he meant to ſignify that 
he had been an orphan, and that he had entertained 
him out of charity; the other was, that he would 


Nachman, leſt afterwards the nephew ſhould be 


The Jews enjoyed a no leſs benign ſunſhine in the 


They mention two famous men of 


He was 1o 


He was commonly called the 
Not that he had power 


reat eſteem whilſt he lived, 
t was a commentary upon the 


It muſt not be 


Ravena, having long taught in the academies of 


t 1s ſaid he was com- 


Ravena left a nephew, whom he ſtiled Avii, for 


not have him go by the name of his grandfather 


confounded with the uncle, and the diſciple with 
the maſter. He made ſuch proficiency by Ravena's 
lectures, as to become head of the academy of Pun- 
debita, in the year 325, which he governed till 339. 
At the latter end of his lite he married a widow, 
by whom he had a fon, who is known by the name 
of Rau Bibi. 


There was allo a profeſſor in the academy of Sora, 


le was blind; nevertheleſs he was a man of great 
knowledge. He was allo firnamed Sinai, becauſe he 
knew to pertection all the traditions that had been 
oiven Moles upon Sinai. He is {uppoſed to be the 
author of the Chaldee paraphraſes upon ſome of the 
holy peamea, the Plalms, the Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, 
Ruth, and Esther. This paraphraſe is highly el- 


At the cloſe of Conſtantine's reign, the Jews 
who were potent at the court of Perſia, revenge} 
themſelves for what they ſuffered in the Roman eq. 
pire, by railing a cruel perſecution againſt the Cheit. 
tians of the caſt. by 


The goſpel had ſome time before reached Ar. 


ondence with the Armenians. They 
was alſo a biſhop tor the two cities of Seleucia and 
Cteſiphon, which were the molt conſiderable of the 
country. The Jews were numerous there, becauſe 

as Jerome obſerves, they livedquietand undiſturbed. 
and were perſecuted by none of the Perſian kings, 
Being jealous of the progreſs of Chriſtianity, they 
murmured: but when they ſaw Uſtazades, one or 
Sapor's principal eunuchs, turn Chriſtian, they 
no longer obſerved any bounds, and made a leagye 
with the Magi. Simeon, biſhop of Cteſiphon, was 
accuſed of criminal correſpondence with Conſtan- 
tine, which was enough to deſtroy him. This 
biſhop retuſed to worſhip the ſun and the king, 
when he was brought at the foot of his throne. 
I bent my knee formerly (ſaid he) before your 
majeſty becauſe I did it voluntarily, and it was a 
civil homage; but I cannot do it when you make ir 
an act of religion, and would make me renounce my 
God.” The king, being enraged, cauſed him to be 
chained in a dungeon. The Jews and the Magi, 
taking advantage of this opportunity, pulled down 
all the Chriſtian churches. The perlecution was 
long and bloody. Ultazades, an old eunuch ot 
Sapor, and eminent tor his ſervices, was allo one 
ot the hrit martyrs. 


The ſons of Conſtantine were much ſeverer than 
their father had been. Conſtantius coming to the 
empire, was obliged to make war againſt them. This 


Jews had committed at Alexandria, when Gregory, * 


Joining with the heathens, who were then numerous 
in this great city, they burnt the ſacred books, and 
prophaned the baptiſteries in ſo indecent a manner, 
that St. Athanaſius durſt not ſpeak it. Their inſo- 
lence went ſo far as to force the virgins they had 
ſtripped to abjure their religion. In all theſe in- 
dignities they were countenanced by the belore- 
mentioned biſhop, who was then in high tavour at 


and impunity. 


The inhabitants of Diocæſarea thought they 
might ſafely riſe during Magnetius's revolt. This 
rebel was of the ſame perſuaſion as Conſtans, ſince we 
find his medals have the Laborum, or church-ban- 
ner; though Baronius ſuppoſes him to have dil- 
ſembled, and cheriſhed heatheniſm in his heart like 


againſt the idolaters in the places he was matter ot. 
The Jews could expect nothing from him, elpe- 
cially ſince it was in the welt that his rebellion Had 
the greateſt footing. But as he was powerful, and 
his troops had often been ſucceſsful, the emperor 
was obliged to go perſonally into Hungary to en. 
counter him. The Perſians, taking advantage 01 
his abſence, took up arms, and attacked Nuo, 
which ſuſtained a four months ſiege. The Jens, 
ſeeing the fire kindled ar both ends of the empite, 
could not forbear making ule of ſuch a favourable 
conjuncture. 


Diocæſarea is a city but little known, ſituate !3 
the lecond Paleſtine. Mention is made of three d- 
ties of this name, one in Cappadocia, another !!. 
Phrygia, and a third in Itauria, ſince John, biſhop ®. 


Chalcedon. Bur the geographers, the learned! ol- 
ſtenius not excepted, generally forget that of Ju. 
dæa. Scaliger confounds it with another city e. 
Paleſtine, called Geth, in the neighbourhood 0 
Gaza. This learned man's error, which has been 
often copied, proceeded from his not under{tand> 


teemed, if we judge of it by the number of its par- 
ticular editions. | 


Jerome. This father ſays, that Geth was but am 


vs 


Bogy 


menia. We are told that one of its kings, called des 
Tiridates, had embraced Chriſtianity. From thence 
it paſſed on to the Perſians, who had great corre. 
« CY began to * 
uild churches, and to conſecrate prieſts. There **a 


prince mult have been moved by the diſorders the (= 


the 8 went to ſuccced St. Athanaſius. 
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and an half from Sepphoris, called at preſent Dio- 
cæſarea. This father ſpeaks of Sepphoris, and he 
was thought to ſpeak of Geth. Sepphoris had been 
famous, and the Romans made it a metropolis, 
when Agrippa II. was put in poſſeſſion of Tiberias, 
which occaſioned great jealouſies and diſputes be- 
twixt thele two cities. It retained its name till the 
empire of 'I rajan. As, after the taking of Jeruſa- 
lem, a great number ot Jews were retired ro Sep- 
phoris and Tiberias, the heathens and Chrittians, 
who continued with them in theſe two cities, ſut— 
tered much 1n their revolt againit Adrian, in which 
the rebels put all to the word that came to their 
hands : when, theretore, the emperor had delivered 
them from their inſults, they teſtified their acknow- 
ledgements with emulation. Thote of Tiberias 
built a temple we have ſpoken of, which they called 
Adriamon ; and Sepphoris relinquithed its ancient 
name to be called Dioczalarea Adriana, or D10- 
cæſarca. 


Though great ſlaughter had been made of the 
Tews in this country, yet they ſtill got together 
there, under the following princes, in ſuch numbers, 
that, in Conſtantinc's time, they were the only 1nha- 
bitants, and ſuffered nobody elle ot whatever reli— 
gion to ſettle there. It is no wonder then that this 
was the rendezvous of the malecontents under Con- 
{tans; and that the inhabitants of this city were the 
torwardelt to arm, when they underitoud that Mag- 
nentius obliged the emperor to march with his 
troops into Hungary, and that the Perſians made a 
great diverſion in the eall. 


But Gallus, whom Conſtans had created Cæſar, 
and commiſſioned to march againſt the Perſians, 
came into judæa, beat the rebels, and razed D10- 
cxlarea, which had been the ſcat ot their rebellion. 
Nevertheleſs, this city raiſed its head again, and the 
eus ſettled in it. 


Conſtans being incenſed againſt the Jews, and be- 
ing withal zealous for the Chriſtian religion, made 
lome laws againſt them. There 1s, lays St. Hillary, 
who lived at that time, an edict ot the emperor, 
which hinders them at preſent trom entering, into 
Jeruſalem. He makes them perambularte the walls 
of that great city without entering it. I hey com- 
plained to Julian, when he came to the throne, of 


this hard uſage, in being excluded the gates of a 
city which had been the reſidence of their ancel- 
tors for many ages. All this 1s an arguinent that 
Conſtans had renewed Adrian's edicts, or had made 
new ones upon the ſame ſubject. This prince allo 
made it death for a Jew to marry a Chriſtian, or to 
circumcile a ſlave. Healfo prohibited their having 
Chriſtians in their ſcrvice; and elpecially torbad, 
under great puniſhments, the embracing their rel1- 
gion. So that if they had liberty of conſcience 
tor themſelves and poſterity, they were not per- 
mitted to receive proſelytes when they offered them- 
lelves. He loaded them likewiſe with taxes, and 
had projected new pecuniary edicts againſt them 
when he died. 


It was under this reign that Epiphanius was con- 


verted trom Judaiſm to Chriſtianity, not (as related) 


without the interpoſition of lome extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances, with which we ſhall not trouble our 
readers, ſince they were not powertul enough ro 
keep him from running into the wild notions of the 
lect of Gnoſtics, whom he met with in Egypt. 
Tulian was much more favourable than Conſtans. 
This prince had no reaſon to love the Jews, who 
worthipped but one God, and abominated rhe hea- 
then idolatry; but he was glad to augment the num- 
ber of the enemies of Chriſtianity, which he thought 
molt tormidable, and ro ſet all religions at war, 
that paganiſm might triumph in the midſt of theſe 
conflicts. He diſcharged : circumciſed from the 
taxes wherewith Conſtans had loaded them. He 
wrote to them, and in his letter honoured their pa- 
arch with the ſtyle of brother; which 1s a proof 
they were then conſiderable in the empire. He gave 
them liberty to ſacrifice, and rebuild the temple at 
Jeruſalem, becauſe rhey repreſented to him that 
tiey could not offer ſacrifice out of the Holy Land. 
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They availed themſelves of the emperor's protec- 
tion to infult the Chriitians; tor they aſſembled in 
many cities of Judza and Syria, pulled down their 
temples at Gaza, Alcalon, and Berytus, and demo— 
liſhed two at Damaſcus. Thote'ot Igypt did the 
lame thing, and the molt magniticent of all the 
teinples of Alexandria was deilroyed.. They fell to 
re- building the temple of Jeruſalem: but this event, 
which hiſtorians rclate with many attendant circum- 


ſtances, deſerves to be particularly noticed. 


The emperor not only authorized the building of 


the temple of Jeruſalem, but alto turniſhed chen 


with materials and money. Jerome, {peaking ol tlic 
Jews ot his time, lays, they imagined that, four 


hundred and thirty years after their diſperſion, they 
were to become matters of the Romans, lell then to 
the Sabeans, rebuild Jerulalem, and tettore it to its 
primitive glory; and that the boroughs and neigh— 
bouring cities, not excepting Sodom iticlt, ſhould 
be rebuilt. This they grounded upon leveral ora- 


cles, promiſing that God would revenge his people 


of their enemies, and rebuild Sion. When they 
law Julian ſolicitous for their labouring upon this 
ſtructute, they fancied the promiies accompliſhed. 
They infultingly afked the Chrittians, whether they 
would cauſe gold and ſilver tools to be made towork 


upon this new edifice. The women and children 
lent a helping hand; and the heathens themſelves aſ- 


lifted them in the reſtoration of the temple. 


But at length an effectual ſtop was put to it, by 


ſuch a ſeries of prodigies as quite deterred them 


trom purluing it, and made them ſenſibie of the 


intallibilityot Chrilt's predictions againſt that place. 
Dreadful earthquakes, and eruptions of fire trom 


the ground, interrupted the workmen when digging 
tor the foundation ot the new temple, together with 
a variety of other contingencies, as are {ct forth 
at large in the celebrated performance ot Biſhop 
Warburton, 


Julian, who had permitted the re-building of the 


temple, before he departed for Perſia, carried his A city in- 


conquelts very far. He found there a part of the 
ten tribes, which poſſeſſed an entire city. IIiſto— 


rians oblerve, that this prince, being arrived at cat. 


Melene, which is an iſland made by the Tigris, 
where Apamea bore a conliderable rank, marched 
towards a place where the Euphrates divides itlelt 
into many channels, and found a city called Bithra, 
which was inhabited by the Jews, who had aban- 
doned it, becaule the walls were not ſtrong or high 
enough to ſuſtain a ſiege. This city had been con- 
ſiderable in the Perſian empire, ſince the emperor's 
palace, and houles to lodge a garriſon, were ſtill feen 
in it. Juhan's army ſceing it deſerted, ſet fire to it, 
and reduced it to aſhes. It cannot be doubted bur 
thele were Jews of the ten tribes dilperied in the 
ealt, ſince they. were ſituated between the channels 
of the J.uphrates. They were numerous and po- 
rent there, as they poſſeſled an entire city. They 
were allo faithful to their prince; for they rather 
chole to forlake all, than to wait and receive the 
Romans, who would have profited by their ſtay. 


Julian being killed in this war, Jovian, his ſuc- 


ceſſor, was. obliged the check the infolence this jovian 


prince's countenance had intuſed both into the hea- 
thens and Jews of the Roman empire. This he did: 
but his reign was ſo ſhort, that they looked upon it 
only as a fleeting cloud; and the rather, becaule Va- 
lens reſtored entire liberty of conlcience to all the 
enemies of the Chriſtian religion, heathens, Jews 

and heretics. He did ſomething more; for Valen- 
tinian and he maintained the Jews and their patri- 
archs in the poſſeſſion of all their privileges. The 
law of thoſe two princes is loſt; but ſince Arcadius 
ſupports himſelf with their example in confirming 
all theſe privileges, it cannot be doubted but they 
made it. However, Valens aboliſhed one of their 
greateſt advantages, ſince he ſubmitted them to 
public offices, and revoked the preceding decrees 
that had exempted them. This prince's words arc 
remarkable, becauſe they ſhew that the clergy was 
not fo far privileged as is at preſent imagined. 
The edict upon which the Jews flatter them- 
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brought them to his diſciple. This maſter was an las 
ingenious man, and St. Jerome has quoted ſome gf =. 


** ſelves that they are exempted from the offices of 
court, is voided by thele preſents; tor even the 
* clergy are not allowed to conſecrate themſelves to 
* the lervice of God, without having firſt paid what 
is due to their country; and he that will truly 
* give himſelf to God, ought to furniſh a man to 
fill up his place in public offices.” 


Though Theodoſius had not revoked this law of 
Valens, which was executed in the reign of Arca- 
dius, yet the Jews continued happy enough at that 
time. Maximus rebelling in the eaſt, and obhging 
Valentinian to implore the protection of I heodo- 
ſius, who was then in Illyricum, thought it moſt 
expedient to gain the Jews, and bring them over to 
he Jews his intereſts. He not only favoured them, but un. 
Maxins? derſtanding that the people had burnt one of their 
{ynagogues at Rome, he ordered it to be rebuilr. 
Indeed, Maximus's reign was ſhort. Theodoſius 
having often beat his troops, cauſed his head to 
be cut off at Aquileia, and came afterwards to 
Milan, where Valentinian and he revoked all they 
had decrecd. But as the rebuilding of the ſyna- 
ogue at Rome was a particular ordinance, and 
heodoſius was perſuaded the Jews ought not to 
be deprived of their religious places, it 15 doubted 
whether he annulled that relating to the Jews. 


St. Ambroſe was, indeed, very inveterate againſt 
Vindication the Jews, and {trenuouſly oppoled the rebuilding 
76 3. n another ſynagogue in lieu of that which the Chrit- 
TE tians had ſet on hire at Callinicum, and which Theo- 
doſius had ordered to be rebuilt at their charge; 
but what Zonaras, a Greek monk, and ſome other 
writers of later date, ſay of his preaching before 
him, taking him to taſk, and reproaching him tor 
tuftering the Jews to enjoy the privilege of their 
ſynagogues in his capital, is all entirely falſe and 
ablurd. He did not preach, but write, to him; 
and his letter is ſtill preſerved, importing that they 
were ſo far from thinking themſelves obliged to 
obſerve the Roman law, that they thought it a 

crime to ſubmit to them. 


The contrary, however, appears, by all that we 
have hitherto ſaid of the edicts made for and againſt 
them ; and much more by the new law which that 
prince publiſhed, in the laſt year of his life, againſt 
the untimely zeal of ſome Chriſtians, who, under 
pretence of religion, plundered and demoliſhed 
their ſynagogues, contrary to the laws which allowed 
them liberty of conſcience, and tor puniſhing ſuch 
offenders for the future. He even granted them a 
particular jurildiction, on account of the frequent 
law-ſuits which they had either among themſelves, 
or with the Chriſtians, by which they were not on] 
tree trom the trouble and charge of teeking for jul- 
tice from ſtrange tribunals, but were likely more 
caſily to obtain it from judges that were maintained 
by themſelves, all which privileges would hardly 
have been granted them, if, as is pretended to have 
been alledged by St. Ambroſe, they had looked upon 
it as a Crime to ſubmit to the laws of the empire. 


St. Jerome had not the ſame prejudice againſt the 
doctors of this nation as St. Ambroſe; tor, on the 
contrary, he paid them a penſion, and made uſe of 
their inſtruction tor underſtanding the Hebrew 
tongue, and the Holy Scriptures. This father, who 
thought that he had taken too much pleaſure in 

v1. Jerome's reading Cicero and Virgil, (you are not a Chriſtian, 

alem for but a Ciceronian, ſaid a judge to him,) changed his 

the Jews. 3 - 7 N op" 8 
opinion for the Hebrews, learned their language 
with difficulty, conſulted their doctors, ſtudied un- 
der them, and made ule of them to compoſe a Latin 
verſion ot the Scripture. 


He acquaints us, That, to reſtrain the fallies of 
Y.cesgreat his youth, he put himſelf under the diſcipline of a 


Ei, Hebrew, that had turned Chriſtian, and un- 
„  derwent very uncommon labour to learn a ſtrange 
language. 


He was not contented with the inſt ruction of this 
converted Jew, but took another, who ſo paſhon- 
ately loved him, that he tetched the books trom the 
y nagogue, under pretence of reading them, and 


his explications. He fent for a third from Tiberias 
whom he employed to reviſe, by the Hebrew, his 
verſion of the Chronicles, which he had made from 
the Septuagint. He lays that this new maſter was 
admired by the ſynagogue. He ſent for a fourth 
from Lydda, whom he paid very dear, becauſe he 
was a learned man, and interpreted the traditions in 
the ſynagogue. It was this rabbin that helped him 
to tranſlate the book of Job. He had occaſion for 
new aſſiſtance to underitand Daniel and Tobias 
becauſe of the Chaldee expreſſions that are ſcattered 
in theſe books. But as he laboured with great aſſi- 
duity, he employed but one day in the tranſlation 
of Tobias; which a rabbin, equally ſkilled in the 
Chaldee and Hebrew, dictated to him. 


St. Jerome grew ſo much the haughtier from 
theſe aſſiſtances which he had drawn from the ſyna- 
gogue; becauſe this erudition, which was new, and 
almoſt unknown in the Chriſtian church, diſtin- 
guiſhed him from the reſt of the prieſts, and even 
trom the biſhops, who hardly knew any more than 
their mother tongue. In doing ſome jultice to his 
maſters, he boaſted of his own {kill and underſtand- 
ing of the Scripture. St. Auſtin, who did not love 


him, admired him as a prodigy, becaule he un- 
derſt 


of all nations. The moderns have gone tarther 
than the ancients; and becauſe this Father under- 
ſtood the holy tongue, they have eſpouſed his ob- 
ſervations as thole of an almoſt intallible commen- 
tator. 


CHAT 1X: 


Equitable condutt of Theodaſſus the Younger. His pi. 
ous and liberal diſpoſition. The ſynagogues deſtroyed 
in Macedonia. A remarkable impoſtor in the iſland 


of Candia. Many Fews embrace Chriſtianity. The. 


'Fews raiſe a lumult in Alexandria. Riot and mur- 
der the effefts of party zeal. Biſhop Cyril cenſured 
for his violent proceedings. The patriarchal dignity 


ſuppreſſed. 


% of the edicts which the Chriſtian empe- 
rors had publiſhed in the fourth century were 


_ enforced in the ſucceeding. Some of them were re- 


newed, and others added, that were thought necel- 
ſary to check the Jews” inſolence againſt the Chril- 
tian 1 Theodoſius the Younger was obliged 
to remedy this miſchiet ; but he always did it in an 
equitable manner, for he only puniſhed thoſe who 
had deſerved it by their crimes. In the beginning 
of this century new troubles ſprung up in Macedo- 
nia and Dacia. On the one hand 3 of thelc 
countries continued to inſult the Chriſtian religion; 
and, on the other, the Chrittians burnt their houles 
and ſynagogues, and even ſometimes condemned 


the Jews to death, for no other crime than their te.. 
ligion. Theodoſius, who was always equirable, ©; 
condemned this oppreſſion of the Jews, forbad the , 


magiſtrates to puniſh them for religion, and not iut- 
fer the edifices belonging to them to be burnt, on 
condition that, on their part, they would not v10- 
late the reſpect that was due to the prevailing church. 
But yet the inhabitants of Inmeſtar, three years at- 
ter, fell into an excels. Debauchery prevailed over 
the reſpect that was due to the prince's laws; fe. 
they faſtened a young Chriſtian to a gibbet, ane 
ſcourged him ſo cruelly, that he died. The Chill. 
tians of that country, enraged at ſuch a barbarous 


outrage, ran to arms. The battle was violent, be- 


cauſe the Jews were numerous. The governor 0 
the province giving Theodoſius information of f, 
he ſent orders to chaſtiſe the guilty, and the rum 
was appealed by their puniſhment, 


Theodoſius, who ſpent the winter at Conſtant! 


nople, (in the year 425,) Can apa edicts there ; 
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one of which forbad the celebrating games and 
ſpectacles on Eatter Sunday, and during the prin- 
cipal fcaſts of the year. The Jews and heathens 
might have alledged, that this decree did not relate 
ro them; but the emperor declared, that they 
were ſubject to the law; and told them, there was 
a time tor devotion, and another tor pleaſure. They 
thought to excite the prince's jealouly, by com- 
plaining, that this miſtaken devotion hindered the 
people from crowning and ſaluting the emperor's 
{tatues : but Theodolius put himlclt above that, 
and declared, it was honouring ot him to do ſer— 
vice to God. However, we lce that this relic of 
heatheniſm was ſtill retained in this prince's reign, 
of ſaluting the emperor's ſlatucs, and inſerting the 
{tile ot Numen in the laws. 


Thole that profeſs the predominant religion, are 
apt to imagine that every thing is lawtul to them. 
They think that they ſignalize their zeal in pro- 
portion to the outrages they commit, and, under 
this notion, preſcribe no bounds to their paſſion, 
It is the higheſt prudence, in kings, to reſtrain theſe 
exceſſes, and to cheriſh the public peace, by punith- 
ng an inordinate zeal. But this is not commonly 
done; and thole who, from being convinced of its 
neceſlity, undertake it, do not always fuccecd. 
They otten render their religion ſuſpected, expole 
themlelves to the raileries ot the people, and incur 
an odium. 


The Chriſtians, in Theodoſius's empire, pulled 
down the lynagogues, without any other reatun 
than their hatred to this religion. It a private perſon 
thought himlel: affronted by a Jew, immediately he 
engaged the populace in his intereſt; and the next 
thing was to run in ſhoals tothe ſynagogue, and {ct it 
on fire. TI his was often done in Macedonia: and the 
emperor was obliged to repretent to his lubjects, 
that it was not lawful for private perſons to do 
themſelves juſtice; that there were tribunals ap- 
pointed to hear their grievances, and to judge of 
their complaints; and chat he had commanded the 


judges of that country to take cognizance of them. 


The eccleliaſtics, accuſtomed to religious broils, 
joined with the people: thoſe of Antioch, where the 
Jews were numerous and rich, plundered the [yna- 
gogue, and thought to ſanctify the theft by conle- 
crating the booty to the church. Complaints were 
nade ot ſo ſcandalous a conduct, which were to rea- 
lonable, that they were backed by the prefect ot the 


pretorium, who gave informations of the dilorder, 


and the occaſions that had produced it. Theodofius 
condemned the clergy to reſtore what they had 
taken, or the value; and ordered a place to be 
aſſigned the Jews to build a temple. The decree 
Was equitable, ſince the Jews lived in the cmpure 
upon the public faith of the edits. But it did not 
leem to to Simeon Stilites, who was then alive, and 
violently eſpouled the interelts of the clergy, and the 
mutineers of Antioch: he wrote ſo preſſingly in 
their tavour to Theodoſius, that he not only revoked 
the orders he had given, but caſhiered the prefect 
who had adviſed him to puniſh the robbers. This 
iavour, which Theodoſius granted upon his requeſt, 
not only encouraged the Chriſtians of Antioch, but 
thoſe of the cities and neighbouring provinces, to 
make new afſaults upon the ſynagogues. They 
were obliged to have recourle to . to 
obtain ſome ſecurity againſt theſe frequent inſults. 

his prince, who was an enemy to violence, forbad 
them doing any. The Chriſtians were diſguſted at 
it: they reſumed the charge againſt the Jews, and 
complained, that the emperor's protection had ren- 
dered them infolent. In explication of the preced- 
ing decrees, it was ſaid, that, in anſwering the fad 
and doletul complaints of the Jews, it was defigned 
to lcreen them from the perſecution that ſome 
turbulent ſpirits exerciſed on them, under pretence 
of religion, and to prohibit the burning of their 
churches; bur, at theſame time, it was declared thar, 
It 2 nothing to fear for the temples they were 
in poſſeſſion of, it was not lawful for them to build 
new ones; and that death ſhould be inflicted on all 
thole that undertook the circumciſing of a Chriſ- 
tian. There were ſtill Chriſtians, at that time, that 
9 * for laws were only made againſt 

0. 48. 
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entorce circumciſion on a Chriltian, it he was not 
diirofed to lubmit toit. 


The loſſes of the church were repaired by an acci- 

dent that happened, in the year 434, in the iſland ot 
Candia, where there were a great many rich Jews, the 
greateit part whereot were converted, atter they had 
been grolsly deceived by an ng nap; 
was Iviotes; and he pretended to the ill 
giver ot the people, who deſcended from heaven to * Candi. 
procure them a glorious deliverance, by leading 
them through the ſea, to return to the Land ot 
Promiſe, as they had done when they left Egypt. 
We cannot conceive how a man could be ſo trantic 
as to attempt uch adeception, or to perſuade himſelf 
that he was able to effect it. But yet Socrates 1. 
firms, that he not only had this imagination, but 
allo, that he had, in one year, run over all the cities 
and villages ot the iſland, and perſuaded the inha- 
bitants into a belief of it. The intatuation was 10 
great, that, in expectation of the day appointed to 
throw themielves into the ſca, the ploughman neg- 
lected the tillage of his fields, and the proprietors 
abandoned the poſſeſſion at their lands and houſes 
to the firſt comer; every one contenting himſelf 
wich taking what he could carry away. This pleudo 
Motes, having muſtered up his flock upon the top 
of a rock, the firſt at hand threw themſelves into 
the water, without any wavering of taith: the wo- 
men and children plunged themſelves in with equal 
ardour. But it was quickly perceived that their 
avettor Was an impottor; tor lome were drowned 
and others were laved by the Chriſtian fiſhermen, 
wo happened to be there with their barks, and went 
to acquaint their brethren how near their credulity 
had been to colt them their lives. They attempred 
to le1ze the impoſtor, but he had diſappeared. In 
conlequence ot this, many Jews embraced Chril- 
tianityz; moſt oft them grew wiſe; and all were 
alhamed of putting lo much confidence in ſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed an impollor, 


There were other adventures that happened in 
the reign of Theodofius. A Jew of Conſtantinople 
who had been paralytic tor many years, and baffled 
the art of the phylicians, chounht he might recover 
the ule of his nb it he were baptized, and there- 
fore deſited this ordinance. Atticus, the patriarch, 
cauled him to be inſtructed; he received baptiſm, 
and coming out of the baptitmal font, found him- 
lclt cured. This extraordinary cure made ſo great 
an impreſſion upon the Jews and heathens, that 
great numbers became converts; though the tar 
gZreater part of the former fill continued in their 
unbclict, 


As we are writing the hiſtory of the Jews, and not 
that of the church, we ſhall paſs over a number of Frauds cx. 
thoſe very ſtrange converſions with which this cen- erciſed un- 
tury abouunded, and only oblerve, that the Chrif. der the 
tians, having then accuſtomed themſelves to make aig * 
conſiderable prelents to new converts, induced many 9 
Jews not only to become Chriſtians with that view 
alone, but even to run privately from one ſect to 
another, and be baptized in them all for the ſake of 
obtaining freſh tokens of their liberality. 


Socrates, 1n his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, gives us a re- 
markable inſtance of a Jew, who went through all 
the ſects then at Conſtantinople ; but was at length 
diſcovered, in a fingular manner, by the Nova- 
tian bithop there, and owned that he had been bap- 
tized by every one but that. Theſe cheats could not 
but render the Jews obnoxious to the Chriſtians : 
but there was ſtill another conſideration that made 
them more ſo. This was the leveral arch-heretics 
ſuch as the Novatians, Neſtorians, &c. who by 
borrowing ſome of the Jewiſh tenets, were tiled 
Judaizers and Jews, 


The Jews 1n the city of Alexandria, who amount- 
ed to upwards of 100,000, were mutinous and ſe- — 7 7 
ditious; and the hatred they cheriſhed againſt the Alezandiie 
Chriſtian religion tended to ſharpen and exaſperate 
their turbulent diſpoſition: ſo that commotions 
frequently E in this great city, and ſeldom 
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ended without bloodſhed. Sabbaths were noted as 
lo many days of battle; becauſe the Jews, who de- 
voted this day to idleneis and debauchery, inſtead of 
going to the ſy nagogue, ſought occaſion to ſignalize 
themſclves; and the Chriſtians and heathens com- 
monly inſulted them when they went to the {yna- 
g0gue. There were alſo public ſhews upon that 
day; and the Jews choſe rather to be there than at 
their devotions, whereupon the people that flocked 
thither often engaged in quarrels with them. They 
uſed to come to blows, and che governors had ſel- 
dom ſufficient authority to reſtrain theſe riots. One 
day Oreſtes, the governor of Alexandria, was in the 
theatre, intending to make ſome political regula- 
tions in the entertainments. He deligned, perhaps, 
by good laws, to prevent the diſorders which had 
been attended with ſuch fatal conſequences to the 
public peace and good of the city. Bur he was 
miſtaken; for, as he was attempting 1t, 1t was per- 
ceived, that he was ſurrounded by the party ot 
Cyril, biſhop of the place. It was ſuſpected that 
they came only there to incenſe the governor, and 
dictate to him ſome ordinance againſt the Jews. 
The preſence of Hierax, who was only an uſher of 
the lower claſſes, but one of CyriPs hired flatterers, 
who uſed to applaud this biſhop as he preached, 
ſerved to provoke them; inſomuch, that they cried 
aloud, that that man, whom they looked upon as 
their enemy, was come only to inſult them, and to 
raiſe ſedition. He muſt have given occalion for 
theſe complaints, ſince the governor cauſed him to 
be ſeized by his officers, and ſcourged upon the 
ſtage, without any form of trial. Cyril was not a 
man that would bear ſuch an inſult from the pre- 
fect, whom he mortally hated. Inſtead of com- 
41 him of his injuſtice, (if it was true that 

e had been guilty of any,) he ſent for ſome Jews 
to his palace, and threatened them. They deſpiſed 
the threatnings of an eccleſiaſtic whom the gover- 
nor openly oppoſed, and even reſolved to maſlacre 
the Chriſtians. In order to this deſign, a body of 
the conſpirators ran along the ſtreets in the night, 
crying that the principal church of the Chriſtians 
at Alexandria was on fire. The crowd burſt forth, 
without arms, to extinguiſh it. The Jews, who 
had a mark to diſtinguiſh themſelves, killed them 
as faſt as they came. Cyril, having notice of it, came 
out with a multitude of people, entered into all the 
ſynagogues, appropriated them to the church, gave 
up the houles to be plundered, and drove the ; — 
quite naked out of the city. The governor was 
highly enraged, becauſe the biſhop encroached upon 
the juriſdiction of the officers of the empire, and 
becauſe he ſaw this great city almoſt unpeopled by 
ſuch a general expulſion of he Jews. He intormed 
the court of it, whilſt Cyril alſo ſent his com- 
plaints againſt the . The people ſided with 
the governor againit their patriarch, and obliged 
him to go and ſue for peace to Oreſtes, who re- 
fuſed to be reconciled. 


Cyril brought religion into the affair, and went to 
the governor with the goſpel in his hand, to oblige 
him, upon ſight of that book, to a reconciliation : 
bur Oreſtes being inflexible in his relentment, Cyril, 
who had a troop of ſoldiers, in the habit of monks, 
ordered them all down from the mountains of Ni- 
tris. Theſe anchorets were never ſeen to deſcend, 
but they put the people into a conſternation. They 
marched down that day to the number of fifteen 
hundred; and obſerving the e as he went 

get and into his chariot, began to load him with abuſe, and 
murder the àccuſed him of being an heathen, that they might 
effects of have a Pretence to get rid of him, under a ſhew of 
party zeal. juſtice. It was in vain for him to cry out, that he 
ad been baptized at Conſtantinople. Inſtead of 

hearing him, they fell upon him with ſhowers of 

{tones, wounded * on the head, and covered him 

with blood. His guards deſerted him, being op- 

preſſed hy numbers; and the governor would have 

been left to periſh, if the people had not run to 

his aſſiſtance. Ammonius, one of the rioters, was 

arreſted, and condemned to puniſhment. Oreſtes 

wrote to the court. Cyril, on his part, juſtified the 
proceedings of the monks, by declaring Ammonius 

a martyr, and making his panegyric in the pul- 
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pe on the man who died for ſo glorious an action 
he tumult began again ſome time alter, and Cy; 
was loaded with all the odium of the event, in which 
the celebrated Hypatia, an heathen virgin, of great 
ſenſe, learning, and virtue, loſt her lite, whom this 


biſhop, jealous of his reputation, had cauled to he 
aſſaſſinated. 


It is in vain to extol Cyril of Alexandria, and to 
make him one of the principal ſaints of the pureſt 
church. People ſuffer themlelves to be eaſily dazzled 
in favour of ſome men, and canonize thoſe who 
have been actuated by violent and criminal paſſions | 
inſtead of a regular devotion. Ir is owned, that 
Cyril incurred Oreſtes's hatred by his ambition, } 
and encroachment upon the authority of the impe. , . 
rial officers. How did he take his revenge on hin: 
He cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated by the monks, ls t 
this conduct conſiſtent with the character of 2 


biſhop ? But he ſtops not here: he again brings his iS 
officers, like ſo many aſſaſſins, "ay a virtuous, Wives ther b 
amiable fair one, who unmercitully killed her at a _—_—_ 
church-door. Socrates had reaſon to ſay, that this E li 
action involved Cyril and his eccleſiaſtics in ſhame * ti 
and contuſion. I his ſame prelate had drawn upon | p 
him the people's hatred; ſince they always engaged . ve 
againſt him . their reverence for re- ; ſit 
ligion and lacred perſons. How could they eſteem to 
an ambitious prelate, who hired people to applaud : [1 
his ſermons in public, as Cyril did, and who atter- | an 
wards acted the votary, and crowned a ſeditious | th 
monk, who had been puniſhed for his crimes, with ria 
martyrdom? We cannot juſtify his conduct againſt I pl: 
the fewn, ſince they were not of his juriſdiction : nil 
it belonged to the governor to expel them the city, | ſta 
if he thought it expedient; and the biſhop was no | 
judge ot their privileges and ſettlements. It was a ; 
perfect rapine to head a rabble, to plunder their h- lic. 
nagogues, and appropriate them to themſelves, with ple 
their houles and effects. It was uncharitable to the g roo 
laſt degree, to expel people quite naked, who had 1 and 
lived there ever ſince the time of Alexander the Th 
Great, under the protection of edicts, par 
: ; mer 
The Jewiſh nation received a ſevere blow in of: 
this century in the total ſuppreſſion of their patri- tion 
archs; for their way of living raiſed murmurs and ries 
complaints againſt them, and the taxes they levied bece 
upon the nation occaſioned their fall. We have al- thor 


ready ſpoken of their privileges; and have only to 
add, that Theodoſius and Valentiniandeprived them gclic 
of that income, and appropriated an impoſt made 

upon their ſubjects to the imperial treaſury. By 


this means the patriarchal dignity was more effectu- 7 were 
ally ſuppreſſed than if it had been annulled by an) ; 
edict, ſo that, for want of competent ſupport, 1 1. 
dwindled away. Photius pretends that the primates, „ main 
who ſucceeded the patriarchs, were charged with this it in! 
collection, aniwerable tor it, and obliged to lee ic ot thi 
conveyed into the treaſury. 2 
5 3 f doſi. 
Thus was the patriarchal dignity abſolved in the they » 
year 429. Lurne 
Ho, 
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State of the Fews, in the weſtern empire, under How- racter 
rius. Equitable law of Honorius reſpecting the Jews. FEY 
He deprives them of the office of agents. Determi- ary, 
nation of Severus io convert the Jews, State of tht the Scl 
Jetos under the Vandals in Africa. Their priv- Egypt, 
leges confirmed by FValentimian. The Jews protected — 
. . 5 
by Theodoric, king of the Goths. gu Res 
ONORIUS, who poſſeſſed the weſtern part of x 0 
the empire, was harraſſed with many revolt. - 5 
Never did prince maſter fo many tyrants; and there. Mn 
fore we lee him, in moſt of his medals, holding a la, : 


barum in one hand, a victory in the other, a 
trampling a rebel under his feet. St. Chryſoſtom, 
who derived this prince's glory from hence, did fo. 
alcertain the character ot heroes; for it is mo 
commonly the weakneſs or cruelty of the govern” 


| that excites rebellions; and it is no great hon 


bos L. 

N for a prince to ſee his ſubjects vanquiſhed, and in 

chains at his teet. The zealots perſuade themſelves, 

that his victories were the recompence ot his vehe- 

nence againſt the ſectaries. It is true he ſometimes 

perſec uted them; but he ſhewed great equity to the 

ſews who lived in his dominions. There is even a 

| law preſerved, made upon their account, which is an 

A honour to him; tor he declares, ** T hat the glory ot 

a prince conſiſts in permitting every ſociety quietly 

to enjoy the privileges they have acquired; and 

that, though a religion is not approved by a love- 

*. reign, yet he ought to preſerve its privileges.“ Pur. 

ſuant to theſe maxims, he decreed, that none could 

deſtroy or appropriate the ſynagogues with impunity. 

He even forbad them to violate the fabbath, under 

pretence of the public good, and ſervice of the ſtate; 

becaule the reit of the week was ſufficient to ſatisty 
the neceſſities of the empire. 


Nevertheleſs, to prevent the abuſe of their li- 
berty, he torbad the building of ſynagogues, and 
deprived the profeſſors of it of offices in the mi- 
litia, and of that of agents. The agents were di- 
tinguiſhed in the militia, having three ſorts of em- 
ployments; to raiſe taxes in the provinces, to con- 

vey bread to the magazines and army tor the lub- 

ſiſtence of the troops, and to be 1pics and couriers 

to the princes. Auguſtus had appointed thele in- 

ſpectors in every province and region: they brought 

an account of all that was done to the prince, and to 

this purpoſe had the diſpoſal of the public car- 
| riages. Honorius deprived the Jews of this em- 
| ploy, who were, at that time, commiſſioned to fur— 
niſh the magazines, as they are at this day in ſome 
ſtates. 
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This prince ſeverely reſtrained the ſect of the Cœ- 
licolæ, who had no image of the deity in their tem- 
ples : they prayed to God in open places, and on flat 
roofs : they neglect the temples, (lays Tertullian,) 
and make their prayers upon the banks in the air. 
They {wore by the heaven. It is ſaid, that this more 
particularly agrees with the Samarians, who had for- 
merly an oratory near Napolouſle, built in the form 
ot a theatre, Shan they went to pay their devo- 
tions. Beſides, they had a baptiſm like the ſecta- 
ries we ſpeak of. They were called Cœlicolæ, 
becauſe they read the Bible in Hebrew. Scaliger 
thought it was a ſect of the HVſſenes that bore the 
name ot Cœlicolæ, or angels, by reaſon of the an- 
gelical lite they led. And thus, in the latter ages, 
the monks have been intitled Cœlicolæ, as if they 
had led the life of heavenly citizens whilit they 
were upon earth. | 


There was another ſect in this nation, called Scha- 
main, or the Heavens. Benjamin of 'T udela found 
it in Egypt; and it had fo much reſemblance to that 
ot the Cœlicolæ, that it is very probable it was a re- 
mainder of thoſe who were condemned in the Theo- 
doſian code. It has been further maintained, that 
they were apoſtates, who torlook Chriſtianity, and 
turned Jews. 


Honorius looks upon thele heretics as people 
that were bur juſt ſprung up in Africa, and whole 
doctrines he was yet unacquainted with. This cha- 


Hono- racter cannot be applied to the Jews, or Samarians, 
Jeui or Eſſenes, nor to the apoſtates that returned to ju- 
þ daiſm, whole doctrine, worſhip, and ceremonies, 
erm could not be unknown to the emperor. Beſides, 
of the the Schamain, which Benjamin of Tudela found in 
priri-. Lgypt, were not Cœlicolæ, nor ſo much as ſecta- 
telle des, This is eaſily to be oblerved by any one that 
reads this traveller with attention; for he diltin- 

guiſhes two different ſynagogues he ſaw at Grand 

"= Cairo, one whereof belonged to rhe Jews of the 

part 0 * rack, and the other to the Jews Schamain. As the 
evolts. * lirſt name is that of a province from which theſe 
A thele⸗ Jews came, viz. the Babylonian Irack, from whence 
ng an the went into Egypt; the ſecond name muſt alto 
er, an lignity a province from whence the Jews who pol- 
ſoſto, Iclled that ſynagogue proceeded: and Syria is actu- 
did -” ally called Scham, and the Syrians, Schamain : or 
18 wn rather, there needed no more than to forſake Arias 
93 — Montanus's verſion, and to follow that of the em- 
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peror Conſtantine, which removes all the difficulty. 
Indeed, Benjamin makes no difference between theſe 
two lynagogues, except in their manner of dividing 
their reading, and the ſections of the law, which 
makes no variation in the worſhip. 


An ingenious commentator has differed from all — 


the reſt, by obſerving, that the Cœlicolæ are ac- ehe 
culed, by Honorius, of diſturbing the rules ot Ceulicote, 
the church; wheretore he ſuſpected they were bap- 

tized in the name of heaven, initead of the common 

form; and by heaven they underſtand the God 

that reigns init. This was the Jews ſtyle long ago. 

They lay (till, that the name ot heaven is protaned 

that the fear of heaven is neceſſary; and that the 
aſſembly inſtituted by heaven ſhall remain. 
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Theſe Cœlicolæ, or worſhippers of heaven, were 
in Atrica; tor it was to the governors of this pro- 
vince that the emperor directed his orders againſt 
them. They were all ſchiſmatics; for they had 
their particular aſſemblies : and Honorius was for 
reducing them within the pale of the church. TI hete 
ſectaries attacked the ſacraments of the Catholick 
faith, and the worſhip and veneration of God ; all 
which is an argument, that they were real Donatiſts; 
for theſe latter impugned the ſacraments of the 
church, by re-baptizing thole who had been bap- 
tied by the orthodox, and by the addition of ſome 
ceremonies. St. Aultin ſays, that Major, one of 
the Cœlicolæ, was learched tor, who had invented 
a new baptitm among them, and had ſeduced many 
people. Here you have the Cœlicolæ in Africa; 
and their principal was Major, of the fect of the 
Donatiſts, with whom St. Auſtin would have enga- 
ged in a conference, had he not been called away 
upon the ordination of a biſhop. The baptiſm 
Major had invented was new, and little known : he 
had ſet up new congregations, and miſled many 
people by this new ſacrament. St. Auſtin's paſſage 
lo perfectly agrees with Honorius's declaration, that 
the one ſeems to be a comment of the other. 


. 
OT *ñß3 — — 


They departed alſo from the worſhi 
we know that the Donatiſts ſware 
tyrs as by the only religion, ſays Optatus. They = 
demonſtrated their veneration for them, by admit- 
ting their decilions as jo many oracles. This is 
enough to make them pals for Cœlicolæ, ſince the 
laints are regarded as the inhabitants of heaven, 
and they ſwore by them; which was not done in 
the Chriitian church. 


This ſect is little known becauſe it continued but 
a ſhort time. And as the Donatiſts ſoon vaniſhed 
after Honorius, the Cœlicolæ, who made but a 
very ſmall part of theſe ſchiſmatics, quickly diſ- 
appeared ; and theretore we only find their name in 
St. Auſtin and the Theodoſian code. We find no 
track of them among the ancients, who have given 
the catalogue of hereſies; and almoſt all the mo- 
derns have forgot them, as well as the ancients. 


* 


* 


They muſt not be confounded with the Jews, be- 

1 End the . de T They have 
caule we find them in the Theodoſian code under ,, analogy 
the lame title, and included in the ſame law. Gode- to the wor- 
troy has judiciouſly obſerved, that the law ought fie of the 

5 liſti o iſh . . 1 d ſynagogue, 
to be diſtinguiſhed into two articles; one whereof 
relates to the Cœlicolæ, who were obliged to re- 
turn to the church before a year's end, under pain 
of being contounded 'with other heretics; and 
. other forbids the Jews the making of proſe- 
ytes. 


It is true, that this learned commentator thought 
the Cœlicola had a worſhip common with the Jews, 
who worſhipped the heavens and the ſtars; but 
ſince this worſhip of the ancient idolaters was abo- 
lihed among the Jews, and the Donatiſts had a 
baptiſm, and a peculiar worſhip for their martyrs 
there 15 no need of confounding two different reli- 
gions. And thercfore we diſcharge the ſynagogue 
trom this new crime, of which it hath hitherto 
been thought convicted by the laws of Honorius. 


Berwixt Africa and Spain is the iſland of Mi- 
norca, in which were two conſiderable cities: one, 
| where 
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where the biſhop reſided, was inacceſſible to the | 
Jews: there were neither wolves or wild beaſts 

there; and the ſerpents, which were very numerous, 

loſt their venom. On the contrary, in the other 

city, called, at preſent, Port-Mahon, the Jews were 

Jews mu- fo conſiderable, that, though it was ſubject to the 

rm emperor Honorius, yet they arrived to titles, and 

where they EXerciled all civil dignities : for Theodoſius, who 


Jews nu- 


exerciſed. was doctor of the law, and head of the ſynagogue, 

"re. borethefirit rank among the Chriſtians, becauſe he 
had paſſed through all the offices. 

Determina- 


| Severus, being appointed wg of this iſland, 

tion of Se- as eaſily perſuaded by Oroſius, who had lately re- 

vert tige turned from Jeruſalem, loaded with ſingular re- 

Jews, lics, to undertake the converſion of the Jews. They 
began with private conferences, and proceeded to 
public diſputes ; the laſt of which was held in their 
ſynagogue, where, finding ſome Jewiſh women had 
armed themſelves with ſtones to throw at them, they 
provided for their own defence. Ihe conſequence 
was, that the ſynagogue was pulled down, and 
nothing ſaved out of it but the books and plate: 
but the biſhop, through the power of oratory, 
brought their greateſt men to relent; and, in about 
eight days, the greater part of them were converted, 
and the ſynagogue turned into a church, Many, 
however, that remained obdurate, went and hid 
themſelves in caverns, till hunger forced them out; 
and others, leaving all they had behind them, went 
and fought an alylum in foreign countries; all 
which circumſtances ſhew that there was ſome vio- 
lence uſed againſt them by the biſhopand his clergy. 
Beronius ſeems to own as much; and adds, that this 
example would have been followed in many other 
places, had not the crowned head put a {top to this 
method of converſion. 


h 
— — ax The irruption of the Vandals, a barbarous people, 


the Vandals who had no notion of toleration in point of reli— 

in Africa. gion, was very likely to create them new troubles. 
Bur yet it is probable they brought upon this na- 
tion only ſuch confuſions as are inevitable in great 
revolutions; tor we find in St. Auſtin's works ſe- 
veral tracts compoſed againlt the Jews, which ſhew 
that their condition was not grown more hard 
or unhappy here, than in the other parts of the 
empire. 


In the“ Plea of the Synagogue againſt the Chriſ- 
tian Church,” written by a lawyer of that time, the 
ly nagogue alledges, That ſhe 1s neither a ſlave or 
a ſervant of the Chriſtians, ſince they are not 
* committed priſoners; and, inſtead of wearing 
© irons, and other marks of ſlavery, they were left 
© the liberty of ſailing and merchandizing.” The 
Vandals, therefore, promiſed them the liberty of 
profeſſing their religion and trading. But, on the 
other hand, the church anſwers, **© That ſhe is 
* obliged to pay tribute to the Chriſtians; that a 
* Tew cannot pretend to the empire, nor become a 
leading man or governor of a province; that he 
* cannot enter into the ſenate or the camp; and 
that if he be left the liberty of getting his live- 
hood, it is only to prevent his dying with 
* hunger.” 


Valentinia® Valentinian confirmed all their privileges at 


their pri- Rome, and in the reſt of the empire under his obe- 

vileges. dience. He left the ſynagogues remaining, that had 
been built in the preceding reigns ; but at the fame 
time oppoſed innovations; and underſtanding they 
were building a temple, he cauſed it to be pulled 
down, and fined the undertaker. When the empire 
changed its maſter, and the Goths ſeized on Italy, 
the Jews ſtil] found protection from theſe barbarous 
kings. 

Ibeedend, Theodoric detended them againſt the inſults of 

Goths, pro- the people. He attended to, and followed, the 

tets the maxims infuſcd into him by his ſecretary Caſſio- 


Jews. dorus, of forcing no one; becauſe all violence in 
point of religion is criminal. This prince often 
reprelented to them, their exceſſive love of riches, 
and a temporal reſt, whilſt they loſt immortality. 
But he would nor have them driven into this road 
by violence, ſince they obſtructed their ſalvation, 
when they did not enter it with their whole delire. 
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He was much affected when he heard, that, to re. 

venge a private quarrel, the ſynagogue of Rome 

was burnt. He cenſured the ſenate for permitting 

it, and repreſented the conſequences ſuch a tumuft 

might have had, ſince the flames of that building, 
carried by the wind, might have conſumed a great 

part of their city. He allo ſcverely reprimanded 

the eccleſiaſtics of Milan, who went to ſeize upon a 

ſynagogue and its appurtenances. The Chrittian 

religion does not authorize robbery. The citi- 

zens of Genoa were going to vacate all the privi— 

leges which the Jews poſſeſſed, who had been ſettled 

there for a long time. The people, fermented by 
their leaders, mutinied, and went to plunder the 
ſynagogue, of which they carried away the roof. 

The oppreſſed had recourle to 'T heodoric, whole 
equity was known to them. They were not mil. 
taken; for this prince maintained their privileges, 
and permitted them to rebuild the ſynagogue, on 
condition that they would add no ornaments, nor 
make it larger than it was before. And thus the 
Jews concluded the fifth century in the Roman 
empire. They frequently ſubmitted to the hatred 
and tumults of the people, bur {till they preſerved 
the beſt part of their privileges by the authority of 
the lovereigns. 


CHAP. XI. 


State of the Jetos in Perſia, under R. Aſce. Methed 
of compiling_the Babyloniſh Talmud. Succeſſors if 
Aſce. Revenues and power of the princes of the 
captivity. Compoſition of the Talmud obſtruited ly 
perſecution. Riſe of the Sabureans or Sceptics. A 
new ſet, called Gaonim, or Excellents. 


during that interval where we 


chief, R. Aſce, the compiler of the Babyloniſh Tal- 
mud, lately mentioned. Sora was the place of his 
birth, and the molt celebrated academy of all the 
eaſt, of which he was choſen preſident at a very 
early age. 


He invented a new method of inſtruction ; for, 
inſtead of fixing his diſciples conſtantly to the col- 
lege, and reading them lectures all the year, he only 
did it in the months ot February and Auguit. In 
February he gave his ſcholars a treatiſe, and ſent 
them to ſtudy at home tor ſix months. They re- 
turned in Auguſt, and gave an account of their 
proficiency. The ſubjects were examined: they 
diſputed in his preſence ; and afterwards he re- 
moved the difficulties by the deciſions of preceding 
doctors. | 


Ten perſons were ſeated over againſt him; ſeven 
whereot were called Princes of the Crowns, Whole 
office it was to paraphraſe upon the dictates of the 
maſter, and to * repetitions to the ſcholats, 
whole number amounted to 2400. Thoſe that 
diſtinguiſhed themielves by their diligence were 

raiſed and rewarded. The preſident made a col- 

ection of all the ſubjects that had been handled, 
and from this the Babylonian Talmud was com- 
poſed. He then gave them a ſubject they were {9 
ſtudy the half year following, and ſo the ichool 
broke up. 


Aſce, havin 


— 
— — 


that might be propoled, and their ſolutions. In tit 
ſecond he handled divers queſtions, and relate 
the opinion of the Tannæans and Gemariſts about 
them. The third part conkited of the ſentences 
and maxims that had been publiſhed ſince Juda 
the Saint: and in the laſt were all the explications 
the ſeripture affords for the determination of di, 
terences, with the commentaries of the princiÞ* 
doctors. This was the firſt diviſion of the Baby!9 
nian Talmud. But as R. Aſce could not finiſh 8 


2 


| undertakings, thoſe that came into it after hint 
change 
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ET us now take a view of oe JE in Perſia, 
& 6 at 11 bil nd their acade- . 
mies in a flouriſhing condition, under their famed «ri. 


g taught in this manner ſixty years, 
publiſhed a collection of his deciſions, which he di. 
vided into four different parts. The firſt contained ,z! 
the maxims and rules of the Miſnah, with the doubts -- 
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changed the method, and made additions, which 
have rendered it much more cont uſed. 


This great doctor died in the year 427. Some 
make Marimar his ſucceſſor; but others lay, that 
the feet of R. Hovan haſtened; that is, that this 
maſter was made preſident of the academy of Sora, 
in Aſce's place. His ton 'Thobiom (according to 
the pompous Jewiſh ſtile) aſcended the throne of 
his tather in the year 455, and reigned thirteen years, 
curing which the nation enjoyed ſuch profound 
tranquillity, that they called this doctor their Daily 
Proſperity. He muſt needs have contributed to 
their felicity, ſince they gave him the name oft it. 
\We muſt not be ſurprized to hear them uſe the 
phraſes of ſucceſſion to the throne, and thirteen 
years reign, though the queſtions are only about the 
office of a doctor, or the pedagogue of a {chool. It 
is the rabbicinal ſtile to give great 1deas of their 
maſters, and to careſs them with flattering titles. 
Thoſe that are unaccuſtomed to this ſtile are eaſily 
dazzled by it, not imagining that a pedant is placed 
upon the throne, and that they ſhould exprelsly tay, 
he reigned thirteen years, when his empire extended 
no tarther than over ſome ſcholars, to whom he 
taught traditions. They alſo called plain ſtudents 
princes of crowns, becauſe they were the uppermolt 
of a claſs. 


Seeing ſuch a glorious title is given to the ſcho- 
lars, we need not wonder that the princes of the cap- 
tivity wore it likewiſe. They entertain lotty notions 
of theſe princes, whereas their power was not fo 
conliderable as is commonly ſuppoſed. The whole 
nation did not depend on them, as is ſaid, ſince, as 
tar as the year 429, the patriarchs of J udæa ex- 
tended their juriſdiction over many provinces; and 
ſince that time, the 8 diſperſed in the Roman 
empire, could not acknowledge a prince reſiding in 


the territories of the Perſian or Arabian kings, with 


whom there were continual wars. Would the Gre- 
cian emperors, ſo extremely jealous ot their autho- 
rity, have ſuffered a foreign Jew to raile taxes upon 
his ſubjects, and correſpond with them in time ot 
war? This prince's revenues were but ſmall. The 
doctors ſay, he obtained of the Perſians the priv1- 
lege of ſetting up but one judge for the determina- 
tion of differences between man and man, withuut 
being obliged to repair the damage, when the len- 
tence was given wrong; whereas, by the common 
laws, they were to be judged by three perions. I his 
obſervation is tutile: for it was the Talmudilis 
that fixed the number ot thele judges to three; and 
it was impertinent to defire of the king of Perita 
diſpenſation irum a law which they had voluntarily 
impoſed on themielves. 
bliſhed three judges at Nerea, a town halt a day's 
journey trom Babylon; and here they paid the 
Didrachm when they came to be twenty years old. 
He allo puniſhed the violators of the law by tines, 
which were reſerved for the prince. There was ſuch 
another tribunal at Chaloan, five days journey trom 
Babylon. There was a third at Kelar; and the lait 
at Babylon, where the prince reſided: and in all 
theſe courts they collected but ſeven hundred gold 
crowns, which compoſed the prince's revenue; and 
luppoſing his dignity proportioned to his income, it 
could not be confiderable. By this we diſcover the 
calon of the lilence of all the hiſtorians concern- 
ing theſe heads of the captivity. They ſay, that all 
thele princes were of the houſe of David. They 
aſſign them a great empire, by which they ſay che 
ſceptre was preſerved in the tribe of Judah. How- 
ever, theſe hiſtorians, who preſerve the ſucceſſion, 
the names, and ſome actions of the doctors, who 
taught in the ſchopls of Sora, Pundebita, and elſe- 
where, hardly ever mention the heads of the cap- 
tivity; and if we diſcover ſome names of them, it 
is not without great uncertainty. R. Aſce is highly 
celebrated; they enumerate his ſucceſſors in the 
academy; but in all the fifth century we are examin- 
, we find but one name of a prince ot the cap- 
uvity, It is impoſſible they ſhould have been ſo 
entirely forgotten, if they had performed any im- 
bortant actions in the fifth century, or had been 


Princes, as they are ſtiled. But to return to tlie Ba- 
No. 48. N 


However, the prince eſta- 
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bylonian Talmud, which the head of the academy 
compoled. 


This work was interrupted by the death of Alce, A perten. 
though helett abledilciples, that might have finiſhed * * 
it. But this interruption was cauſed by a perſecu- compoſition 
tion that laſted ſeventy- three years: it was violent; of the Tal- 
tor the obſervation ot the ſabbath was tuppreſled, * 
the ſynagogues were ſhut up, and the holy houles 
given to the Magi. The principal doctors of the 
nation were made priſoners. Animar, Mor, Alce's 
dilciples, and Huna his fon, who was prince of the 
captivity, were condemned to death, and ſuffered it 
courageoully ; but the Jewiſh youth, more addicted 
to the pleatures ot life, delerted their religion; ſo 
that the Jews were ſeverely afflicted towards the 
end of the fifth century. However, they reſumed 
courage lome time after, and the Talmud was aC- 
compliſhed in the year 500. 


Towards the end of the ſame century aroſe a new Riſe of the 
ſect, called Sebureans, or Sceptics, at the head of Ft vi me 
which was R. Joſi. Thete doctors pretended to = $eepticts 
doubt of every thing, and leem to have ſtarred up to 
oppole the infallibility which the Talmuditlts attri— 
buted to the Talmud ; but whether by openly queſ- 
tioning its authority, or the ſenſe ot its deciſions, we 
cannot affirm. However, this kind of uturped pre- 
eminence became ſo odious to the reſt ot the Jews, 
that it did not laſt long. It began to appear only 
about the cloſe of the fifth century, and was driven 
out of the world before the middle of the next, by 
the Gaonim, or Gaons, a new ſet of doctors, who 
took that pompous title upon them, which ſignifies 
ſublime, or excellent, and who, in the ſucceeding 
century, became the idols of the academies, and of 
the people. 


CHAT. Ah 

Perſecution of the Fews in Perſia, under Cavades. 
They riſe againſt him. Are perſecuted under Choſ- 
roes. Reſtored by Hormiſdas. Perſecuted under 
Choſroes II. Great numbers flaughtercd at Antioch. 
Conſpiracy againſt the inhabitants of Tyre puniſhed. 
Choſroes dies of famine. End of the Perſian mo- 
narchy. 


HE ſixth century . commenced with the perſe- Jews perſe. 
cutions the ten tribes tuffered in the calt, Ca- Wed 
vades, a violent and haughty prince, who could not 9: Cavades 
bear a difference of religions in his kingdom, cauſed 
many Chriſtians to be ſeverely tortured. He de- 


ſigned allo to force the Iberians to forlake Chril- 


| tianity tor the Perſian religion; but having firit de- 


manded of their king, that their bodies ſhould be 
lett unburied a prey to birds and wild beaſts, and 
the Tberians not being willing to conſent to an ac- 
tion lo maniteltly repugnant to humanity, they put 
themlelves under the protection of the Romans. 
We mult not theretore wonder that this king tor- 
mented the Jews ot his empire; and it is probably 
to this that we are to aſcribe the trequent altera- 
tions that happened in the dignity of the princes of 
the captivity, for in leſs than ten years we find four 
ot thele princes ſucceeding one another. 


Theſe were Huna, to whom they give but two 
years reign; Acha, who reigned three; Tetana, who 
reigned tour; and Zeutra, who reigned twenty years. 


In his time aroſe the famous Meir, a learned rabbi, Infur- 
and great doctor of law, who having declared "ion of 
war againſt the Perſian king with only t ne Jown 

98 | n king nly four hundred again the 
men, was very ſucceſsful againſt him during ſeven king of 
years; after which his men having polluted them. Pert. 
lelves with ſtrange food and female intercourle, he 
was deteated, taken, and put ro death by the Per- 
ſians. They went thence into the city where 
Zeutra reſided, and plundered it. They then took 
that prince, and the preſident of the council, and 
hanged them upon a bridge. IIis family were forced 
to betake themſelves to flight; and his fon and heir, 


Zeutra II. retired into Judæa, where he became 
7 E preſident 
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my preſident of the ſenate, or Sanhedrim. This the || him acroſs which a Jew had found. It is moſt pr 
Wit. Jewiſh hiſtorians tell us was the ſource of that ſe- bable this nation had correſpondence with C by 
| ries of misfortunes which attended them in Perſia, || roes, ſince, upon his being maſter of Jeruſalem. .. 
inſomuch that their great maſter Hahonai never he returned them all the Chriſtian priſoners Which — 
dared to ſhew his face during the ſpace of thirty they only bought to ſatiate their implacablc ma. % 
years, that is, during the whole time of the reign lice; for ninety thouſand perſons were unmercityliy 
of Cavades. butchered. YR 
Tha y—_ Choſroes the Great was not more favourable to Elmacinus, and other Arabian hiſtorians, add 
perſecuted them than his father. They had endeavoured to || that Choſroes going to beſiege Conſtantinople, there 
Choſroes, purchaſe his favour by betraying the emperor ]uſti- was a neceſſity of evacuating all the places of Syria 
nian. This prince had ſent ambaſſadors to the eaſt and drawing out all the garrilons, to come to the 
to negoclate a peace, and had loaded them with pre- aſſiſtance of the capital; and the Jews, ſeizing this 
ſents, which were received with ſuch acknowledg- || opportunity, conſpired with all their nation in Ju- 
ments, that there was reaſon to hope for a ſpeedy || daa, to murder, on an Eaſter-day, all the inhabitants 
iſſue of the treaty, when the Jews, who had their || of the city of Tyre, and make themſelves matters | 
ſpies and deputies at this court, inſinuated to Choſ- || of that important poſt. All the conſpirators came 4, 
roes, that if he og Bays» to continue the war, || ſecretly to the walls; but finding greater reſiſtance ts. | 
they would furnith him wit _y thouſand men in || than they expected, they ſpread themſelves in the * TROL 
Judæa, by which means he might take Jeruſalem, |] country, where they burnt the Chriſtian churches, * bal 
one of the richeſt cities in the world. Choſroes ac- The Tyrians, who beheld this ſpectacle from the pecky, 
cepted the propoſal, broke off the negociation with || ramparts and towers, ſtruck off a Jew's head upon t 
the emperor, and was preparing to ſecond the en- every church that fell, or was burning; and as they ; 
deavours of the traitors, when news was brought killed two thouſand Jews, they mult have burnt two g 
that the ag le who were departed to execute || thouſand churches: The citizens going out, found a 
the deſign, had been ſeized upon their return, and || this company diſperſed like a flock of ſheep in the b 
ſentenced to death, having brit confeſſed their || field, and made great ſlaughter of them. It is P. 
crime. yo Cee thr 5 —— the eaſtern i 
This deſire to oblige the Perſian prince did not Jews, lince they made ſuch advantagcous diver- a\ 
f engage him in their >. ctw and they not only had lions on his account. at 
8 their ſhare in the general miſeries of the empire, Hiſtorians relate, that Choſroes continued always ra 
| when Choſroes, who often took arms againſt the devoted to judicial aſtrology; that entering, one x 
Romans, J Syria, and advanced to Judæa, day, the church of Dora whilſt the ſervice was per- he 
to make himſelf maſter of Jeruſalem, but this torming, the Chriſtians were diſturbed, as if heir ha 
prince alſo ſhut up all the academies of the ealt, || myſteries had been profaned, and their religion dil. tr 
which obſtructed the progreſs of the ſciences. We honoured, by the preſence of this heathen prince. he 
\ do not ſo much as find that there was then a prince Domitian, biſhop of Melitene, not being able to the 
of the captivity, ſince Zeutra II. had been obliged || bear the affront he offered the church, went out, — 
4 to retire ro Judza, where he long exerciſed an ot- and threatened to bring his troops. Choſroes ſent dei 
| fice infinitely beneath that he would have poſſeſſed |] his apology to the prelate, who received it, return- lir 
| at Babylon, if he had been ſuffered there. ed, cenſured the prince, and drove him out of the off 
| 2 Hormiſdas III. reſtored them their liberty; for church. fou 
| das. the academy of Pundebita was opened. R. Chanon This prince was impriſoned by his ſubjects and his c NC 
' Mehiſchka began to teach: but this unhappy prince |] ſon, and they gave him gold and ſilver inſtead of“ this 
reigned not long: his rebellious ſubjects took || bread, ſaying, © Enjoy, at thy pleature, all the things the 
him priſoner; and his own ſon, Choſrocs II. de- thou haſt deſired with an inſatiable thirſt.” He died 5.» nod 
prived him ot his life. 2 A * the midſt of his treaſure, in the year = 4 5 
This young prince did not peaceably enjoy the 28; and three years after concluded the Perſian 1 
fruits of his Reduce for Varanes, who had been 8 N * the 12 Iſdigerdes, he 
his father's enemy, declaring himſelf allo his, and Cadefia, cheir Kings, having been Conquered near 
pretending to aſcend the throne, expelled him Per- l A 
tia, having firſt 1 co gi fo was ＋ 1 = | 15 0. 
engage in many battles, betore he could get the Im 
2 ye I * pag more 83 CHAP. XIII. = 
arty in the ſtate, and defended himſelf with great 101 
Perſecuted ub Bang The Jews were in his intereſt. © This taith- Congueſts of Omar, ſucceſſor to Mahomet. Taking of law 
by Choſ= leſs, reſtleſs, imperious, jealous, envious, impla- Jeruſalem. Fall of the Perſian monarchy. Othman tor 
roes It, cable nation (lays the Greek hiſtorian) was then lo elefed caliph. His conqueſts. Is ſucceeded by Aly. and 
powerful in Perſia, as to raile the people againſt Moavia reigns at Damaſcus. Iſdigerdes perſecutes e. 
their prince, and to fortify the rebels; becauſe it * T iberali N he ls Opal 
was extremely multiplied, and had amaſſed prodi- e Jews. Liberaliq and candour of the Arabians. upor 
gious wealth,” Cholroes, getting the maſtery, ex- Ay marries the princeſs of Perſia to the head of the agair 
piated this treachery with their blood. Thole of captivity. Academies reſtored. * 
Antioch fell firſt into the hands of Mebodus, the * 0 
Roman general. This was not the Syrian city, K Arabians made great conqueſts, and the 8 
but another, which Choſroes I. had built in Perſia, Jews of the eaſt univerſally changed maſters. than 
and had given it that name, becauſe he had formed || Omar, the ſecond caliph, after the death of Ma- I N11 
it by the other's model, and had tranſplanted its in- homet, his predeceſſor, reigned bur ten years and a abb 
habitants. It is ſaid they were amazed, when they || halt, during which he took thirty-ſix thouſand c- exiſte 
entered it, to find their country again; a ſecond An- ties or caſtles, pulled down four thouſand temples Al, 
tioch; the ſaine ſtreets and houſes they had left. belonging to the Chriſtians or Magi, built four- paſſio 
Mebodus, having taken this place, put numbers of || teen hundred moſques, and made himſelf maſter ot make 
Slaugh- Jews to the 3 . 8 _ by different + all the eaſt. to be 
tered at i{ſhments, and reduced the reſt to a milerable FS: He 
Antioch. 7 pow a | Notwithſtanding all that Heraclius could do to Ai 
; relieve Damalcus, which this caliph beſieged by 10n-in 
However, Choſroes being reſettled, was recon- his generals, he entered in at the ſame time by 4- Muff 
ciled to them, and uſefully employed them in his || fault and capitulation; for they had forced the in- ain 
deligns. Indeed, this prince, who delighted in war, || trenchments on one ſide, whilit they capitulated on numer 
ave our, that he armed to revenge the death of the other. | fora, 
claus. his benefactor, upon Phocas, who had 4 grea 
killed him, and made himſelf maiter of the em- Syria being conquered, by thetaking of this place, "ode u 
ire. Cholroes broke into Syria and Judæa, where they proſecuted the ſiege of Jerutalem, which Was womai 
* did terrible execution. He returned again in already begun, and in a ſhort time totally reduced that re 
Heraclius's time, took Jeruſalem, and carried with || the place. Omar, walking the ſtreets with an air ol Telpect 
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devotion, deſired them 
temple, intending to rate a molque in the place, 


The Arabians aſſert, that their caliph granted 
the biſhop of Jerutaler, a very honourable capitu— 
lation for the he entered it without ſut- 


to ſhew him Solomon's 


City; 
tering any diforders of his troops z and not allowing 
any Church to be taken trom the Chriltians, very 
modeſtly defired of Sophronius a Place where he 
might build a moſque, biſhop thewed him 
Jacob's ſtone, and the place where Solomon's tem- 
ple ſtood, toll by the principal officers of lis 
army, where, in fine, he built a moſque. 


This caliph at the ſame time attacked the Per- 

ſians by his generals, and, after many battles, Iſdi— 
erdes, the laſt of the Perſian kings, loſt Cadeſia. 

F is capital, children, and treaſures, fell into the 

1 of the cnemy's hands. For his own part he fled to Cho. 
ein mo. FAZAN, where he lay concealed tor ſixteen years, 
| itting from place to place, till one of lus ſubjects, 
the governor of Merou, betrayed him, and invited 
arcan, king of the Turks, to take upon him the 
government. Iidigerdes gave him battle, loſt It; 
and attempting to Paſs a river in his flight, the 
boatman diſputed with him about the price of his 
paſſage; and whill they were wrangling, the Turk. 
1h horle, who purtued him clole, arrived, aud took 
away his lite. Thus ended the Perſian monarchy, 
and the Jews, who had been long under its domi— 
nion, came under that of the Saracens and Omar, 


who puſhed on his conqueſts, on the one hand, to 
the river Oxus, 


her to Ig 't, where 

he made himſelf maſter of Alexandria. ahomet 
had educated him; fo that two parties appealing 
trom his Judgment to that ot Omar, when ne had 
heard c m, be fetched his labre, and {ſtruck off 
the head of him that had refuſed to ſtand by Ma— 
omet's decifion. Fe took the title of Comman- 
der of the Faithful, and oblerved ſuch great humi- 
lity in the midſt of all his glory, that the governor 
of Suſiana going to wait upon him in a temple, he 
found him aſleep upon the ſteps among the poor: 
b O an honour to his nation before 
ſtranger, that he went and ſat in the pulpit ot 
the moſque, which lerved him tor a throne, Re. 
nouncing the ties of nature, and the endearments 
of blood: he declared the caliphſhip ſhould be 
elective, and that his ſon ſhould not have a place in 
Mme council, unleſs he was tound worthy to reign, 

le was killed by a ſlave as he was at prayer, 


Atter his death the lix electors met to nominate 
a Caliph. One of them renounced the election of 
himſelf, upon condition he might chuſe the caliph 
alone. The thing was agreed to, and he made 
choice of Othman, in preference to Aly, the lon-in- 
law of lahomet, and who was the moſt eminent 
tor that dignity, ly ſubdued Chorazan, 
and many provinces of the ealt; and puſhed his 
conqueſts as far as Andalous, that is, Andaluſia in 
Spain. | who always looked 
upon him with a jealous eye, raiſed lome Arabians 
againſt him. They beſieged him in his caſtle of Me. 

ina, where water failing after a three months ſiege, 
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and, and proteſted he would have no other Judge 
to be the rule of their 
did not ſtop the mutincers: they 
ſtabbed him mn many places, and Put an end to his 


Aly was elected in his room; and though his 
Paſſion for the caliphſhip was violent enough to 
make him kill his brother-in-law, yet he wanted 


to be entreated to accept this dignity. 


Aiſchah, Mahomet's widow, rebelled againſt her 
-in. law; and as ſhe had great intereſt with the 
Muſſulmen, already provoked by the conſpiracy 
gainſt Othman, ſhe was at no trouble to form + 
umerous army. The battle was fought near Baſ- 
dora. Aly 20t the victory, and took Aiſchah, after 
great deal of blood was ſhed about the camel ſhe 
ode upon ; becaule brave men had {urrounded this 
Oman, and loft their lives in her defence; and for 
that realon it was called the Battle of Camel. He 
Telpecttully lent back his mother-in-law to Mecca; 
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and ſceing Arabia and the Babylonian Irach fully 
Iubjected to his command, he marched to ſtifle ano- 
ther rebellion, which was ratled againſt him in 
Syria. 


Moavia headed this revolt, reſolving to revenge 
the death ot Othman, his benefactor and relation. 


| 


> prince prided himtelf in his humanity and cle- 
mency. * The one is brave, and the other cou- 
ageous, (ſaid he, ſpeaking of his enemies; but for 
my own part, I am content to be conſidered among 
the Muſſulmen as amercitul and gentle prince.” Jr 
Was he that firſt made a gallery, or a ſeparate place, 
in the moi; ue, tor the caliph, who was at once the 
pontifF anc lovereign. It was trom 
peated the office of the Muſſulmen, and made them Moayia 


queits as tar as Conſtantinople, and 
Ong, as to low and reap in the neighbouring fields. 


Moavia was a formidable enemy for Aly, who 
notwithitanding, marched againſt him, and arrive 
in a little time upon the trontiers of Syria, Water 
failing him, he aſked tor ſome of a Chriltian her- 
mit, who had his cell near the camp. The hermit 


had onry three hogtheads of Water in his ciſtern, 
but told Aly, there was a well in the neighbour- 


hood, ſhut up with a huge tone, where he might 
plentitully lupply himtelf. Aly diſcovered the well, 
and cauſed it caſily to be uncovered; and havin 

Procured a ſufficient retreſhment, returned thanks 


to God, and continued his march againſt Moavia. 


. J Many tir. 
Moavia loſt forty-five thouſand miſhes be- 


y infinitely leſs, The former Percety. tween Aly 

faſtened man Nh, 
of lances, and 

cauſing them to be carried at the head of the army, 

cried, this was the book that was to decide all dit. 

was not lawful, without rea. 

to ſhed Muſſulmens blood. A] was ſenſible 

of the artifice ; but his troops being firuck with an 

inſtinct of devotion for that book, demanded thar 


arbiters ſhould be choſen to terminate thedifferences 
betwixt 


hundred days. 
men, but Al 
ing himſelf 


who choſe a man of great devotion and integrity. 
Moavia's arbitrator Was a man of art, T 
to depole the two pretenders, and 1 
who ſhould rule Over all the countries Which the 
Muſſulmen had conquered. Aly's arbj 
firſt, and cried, he depoled Aly and 
rook the ring from his finger. 
approved Aly 


In the caliphſhip, with which e inveſted him inthe 


penſion of arms, had 
Sree part of 


ad acknowledged another judge betwixt him and 


men. Aly was killed in the moſque b one of theſe 

aſſaſſins, and Moavia was on] 6 f ag 

Aly's ſon, wan 
a, who remained maſter of Syria and Eg t. 
e was the chief founder of the race of the On 

Kick. which was always an enemy to that of 
y. 


Jeſid, his ſon and ſucceſſor, Was crucl and Impi- 
ous; and therefore the Perſians neyer [peak of him 


without 
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without execration. However, he was acknow- | 
ledged caliph in Perſia, and in all the lands of the 
Muſſulmen, except Mecca, Medina, and ſome ci- 
ties of Chaldea. 


Moavia II. ſucceeded his father; but he was of | 
ſo weak a conſtitution, that he voluntarily reſigned 
the caliphſhip three months after he had accepted it, 
and went and ſhut himſelf up in a chamber, which 
he ſeldom or never came out of. Being wiler, or 
more reſigned, than Charles V. he never repented 
his abdication, and lived happily 1n his retreat : 
but the people regretted the lots of him, and cauſed 
the man to be buried alive who adviſed him to quit 
his dignity. He was ſo ſcrupulous as not to charge 
his conſcience with the choice of a ſucceſſor, be- 
cauſe he did not know any one ſufficiently accom- 
pliſhed to ſuſtain ſo heavy a burden. His motto 
upon his ſeal was, The World is nothing but a 

at.” 


Marvan was elected, upon condition, That his 
children ſhould not ſucceed him, and that the ca- 
liphſhip ſhould return to the houſe of Moavia. 
Marvan at firſt deſigned to execute his promiſe; 
but having humbled all his enemies, he deſpiſed 
Khaled, who was to ſucceed him, and called him 
baſtard. This young prince's mother, whom Mar- 
van had married, could not bear this inſult, but 
revenged her ton, by itrangling her hufband. 


We have related the great revolution by which 
the Perſian monarchy fell; and the diſperied tribes 
came under the empire of the Muſſulmen, who 
became maſters ot the eaſt. Let us now lee what 
ſhare they had in thele events. 


Their hiſtorians aſſert, that Iſdigerdes, king ot Per- 
ſia, perſecuted them lome time betore the war ot the 
Arabians againſt him. Their ſynagogues were given 
to the Magi; their academies ſhut up; and the per- 
ſecution cauſed the fall of many perlons. No won- 
der then that they rejoiced upon the change of their 
maſter. It is an inclination rooted in the heart of 
the oppreſſed, to delire, and rejoice at, the humbling 
of their perſecutor. They 1magine that God, a 
zuſt protector of the innocent, puniſhes the oppreſſor, 
and makes him ſenſible of his iniquity. The Jews 
paſſed this E upon Iſdigerdes and the Per- 
fians, who had given them ſuch hard treatment. 


They are acculed not only of rejoicing at the con- 
queſts of the, Muſſulmen, who deſtroyed abundance 
of churches, and did great miſchief to the Chriſ- 
tians, but ot aſſociating with them, of taking their 
mark, and encouraging them to carry their arms into 
the empire. But their joy mult have often been in- 
terrupted by their own misfortunes; for the havock 
which the conquerors made in Perſia and Syria mult 
have given them diſturbance. Beſides, it was not 

neceſſary that they ſhould provoke the Saracens to 
war, who were ſufficiently inclined to it; and from 
the moment they had taſted the pleaſure of wealth, 
by plundering ſome provinces, they forgot their 
antient poverty, and thought of nothing but enrich- 
ing themſelves with the ipoils of their neighbours. 
e ought therefore to found the motives of the 
war, and the invaſion of ſo many kingdoms, on the 
avarice of the Arabians, and the ambition of their 
leaders, which was never ſatiated. 


The Jews highly extol the humanity of the Ara- 
bians, who condemned the violence offered to con- 
icience, and reſtored them to the free profeſſion of 
their religion. They lived peaceably under the 
firſt caliphs, and their academies were open. Chana 
taught at Pundebita, under Omar. Mar. Rabba 
ſuccecded him; whilſt Chenina Surſzus, the ſon of 
Calipta, reigned at Sora. 


Iſdigerdes 
pe rſecutes 
the Jews, 


Liberality 

and candour 
of the Ara- 
bians. 


Omar's 
equity. ſulman having gained his cauſe by Mahomet's de- 
ciſion, and the proceſs being brought before him to 
be reviſed, he took his ſabre, and cur off the obſti- 
nate Muſſulman's head, to avenge the Jew of his 
adverfary's cavils. After he was caliph, a Jew 
complaining to him of a governor of a province, 
to whom he had delivered tome goods which he did 
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none in the place, he took a brick from the wall of 
Medina, which he was building, and drew upon it 
thele words: Put an end to the complaints that 
are 2 againſt you, or leave your govern- 
ment.” The Jew carrying the brick, was preſently 
paid the money. This ſhews what acceſs this na- 
tion had to the caliph, and this prince's love of 
juſtice. But yet, if he had equity for private per- 
ſons, he was very injurious to the nation; tor that 
part which continued in Arabia after Mahomet's 
conqueſts he totally expelled. 


The Jewiſh nation, inſtead of ſuffering under 
Jeſid, and his firſt ſucceſſors, enjoyed a full and ab- 
lolute peace. Its prince of the captivity reigned 
with almoſt as great an authority as 1t he had been 
king. The academies had been almoſt abandoned 
during the revolution. So great was the deſertion 
of ſcholars and maſters, that they were forced at 
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Omar ſometimes favoured the Jews: for a Muſ- 


not pay tor, Omar called for ink, and there being 


— — 
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L 
Sora to make a weaver profeſfor, becauſe he had 29 
itudied the law. But then they began to reliſh the 6 
ſciences again. The proteſſion of phyſic, which is [ 
1 profitable, reſumed its former luſtre. A 
prieſt of Alexandria, named Aaron, was at once a I; 
phyſician and teacher: he had publiſhed a book, | 
intitled, The Pandects; or, the Treaſure of Re- ( 
medies.” The Jew, Maſlergieuf, who was at the ; 
caliph's court, then tranſlated it into Arabic. I 

. 
CHAP. XIV. wn 
. . . lic 
Juſtinian's edifts againſt the Fews. The ſynagogues of ec 
Africa changed into churches. Borium peopled by the b 
Fes. Their inſurrection againſt Juſtinian. Nevolt 
at Ceſarea. Exploits o * fon ah the Roman gene- _ 
ral. The Fetus afſiſt the Goths, Naples beſieged, and WP... 
taken. Cruelties of the Jews at Antioch. They are * 
powerful in Cyprus. Quiet ſtate under Gregory the Ct 
Great. His great moderation and equity in matters ch 
of religion. Change of the Jewiſh affairs under He- the 
raclius. They are 1 Their pecu- the 
liar ſituation in Spain and Gaul. Decrees of the len 
council of Toledo. A new council, New decrees bet 
againſt the Jews. Their artful conduct. Julian ch: 
Writes qgaing them. Freſh reſolutions of the council ves 
of Toledo. Their ſtate in France. Edicis publiſhed ric! 
againſt them. Severity of prelates towards them. Wit 
unel an academy of the Fews. They are perſecuted lea 
again in France. | | on 
; 14 
WE ſhall now turn our attention to the Jews in thel 
the weſt, under the Roman emperors at Con- 45 7 
ſtantinople, Africa, Italy, Spain, and France, dur- 9 niar 
ing the ſixth and ſeventh centuries, which we think |* tam 
expedient to join together, to avoid breaking the pere 
chain of their hiſtory. = the 
The firſt cauſe of complaint which the emperor 3 
Juſtinian gave them, was his edict, which forbad res 
them to celebrate their paſſover according to their grea 
own calculation, and enjoined them to keep it at the mem 
ſame time with the Chriſtians. This was no more ruin 
than what we are told he did to the latter, whom he of C 
obliged to follow his new calculation, which cauſed 3 


no leis confuſion amongſt them; but the Jews, ever 
tenacious of their old cuſtoms, reſented it at a higher 
rate. 


They were ſoon after expoſed to a more ſevere 
edi, by which that emperor deprived them of ſe- 
veral privileges, particularly of making wills, an 
bequeathing legacies. 


He likewiſe deprived thoſe of Africa of the pub. ,, 
lic exerciſe of their religion, at the requeſt of the a= 
council of Carthage, and ſent orders to the prefect © 
of the prætorium to turn all their ſynagogues into” 
churches, and to reſtrain them from performing any 
religious duties in caverns. | 


This law was executed chiefly at Borium, a city, of 
Africa, ſituate at the foot of the mountains WNW 
bounded Pentapolis on the weſtern- ſide. The ſitua.“ 
tion of this city was ſtrong, becauſe a chain © 
mountains ſhut up its entrance, and left but a very 
narrow paſſage to come at it. The Jews had ma 1 
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it a retreat in Juſtinian's time. Here they lived the 
more peaceably, becaule the emperor demanded no 
taxes of them, and no imperial collector was ever 
een there. They had a ltately temple, the founda— 
nion whereot they referred to Solomon's time. We 
arc to conclude trom this, that they had been a long 
time lettled in this place, and that they were rich, 
notwithſtanding the neigh bourhoud of the Moors. 
[uſtinian undertook the converſion of the inhabi— 
tants of this city, as well as of that ot Aigula, 
where heatheniſm {till remained, and where they 1a- 
criticed to idols, in temples contecrated to Alexan- 
der the Great, and Jupiter Ammon. He ſucceeded 
in his delign; tor the Jews as well as heathens em- 
braced Chriſtianity. 
Solomon, became a church: and Jultinian cauſed 
the City to be walled in, to make it more fate. 


Theſe edits, which were, by the Jews, looked 
upon as a kind of perſecution, failed not, as utual, 
to produce a more than ordinary dilcontent, which, 
by degrees, ripened into a revolt, as ſoon as a 
proper opportunity offered. 


The firſt was cauled by an impoſtor, named Ju- 
lian. He appeared in Paleſtine, and deluded the 
people of that country. As he took the title of 
Conqueror, the caſier to ſurprize his nation, he 
cauled all his credulous tollowers to arm them 
telves. The u ſeditious falling unexpectedly upon the 
Chriſtians, who fancied they had nothing to tear 
trom a nation ſo often humbled, made great {laugh- 
ter of them : but Jullinian's troops ran to the re- 
lief of the opprefled : they ſoon found they were 
led by a miiguided zeal. I heir leader was taken, and 
punithed with death, which terminated Lie rev ot. 


There was a ſecond diſturbance, twenty-five years 
after, at Celarea. 'T he Samarians and Jews, though 
mortal enemics to cach other, united againſt the 
Chriltians of this city. They demoliſhed the 
churches, murdered many people, and aſſaſlinated 
the governor in his palace. His wite eſcaping 
the danger, carried her complaints to Juſtinian, who 
lent ſpecdy orders to Adamantius to bring the Caulc 
betore him. Informations being laid, and the Jews 
charged with all the odium and cruelty of this 
violence, Adamantius conhicated the citates of the 
rich, put to flight great numbers of the mutincers 
who had a ſhare in the action, and took off the 
heads of others. The execution was pertormed 


with ſuch leverity, that it made all the Jews of 


that country tremble, and prevented, tor a time, 
their taking up arms againlt the Chriſtians. 


In Italy the Jews declared loudly againſt Juſti— 
nian and Belitarius, who beſieged Naples. this 
tamous general had recovered Africa to the em- 
peror's obedience; vanquiſhed the Vandals; and, in 
the triumph decreed him tor it at Conſtantinople, 
brought out the ſacred veſlels of the temple of ]c- 
rutalem, which Titus had brought to Rome, and 
Gizeric had carricd away when he plundered that 
great city. This ſpectacle, which revived the re- 
membrance of the taking ot Jeruſalem, and the 
ruin of its temple, mult have diſturbed the Jews 
ot Conſtantinople. Upon this ſight one of them 
exclaimed, ** that theſe precious veſſels ought not to 
be brought to Conſtantinople, nor placed in the 
emperor's palace. "they cannot (laid he) be pre- 
lerved in any other place than that where Solomon 
conſecrated them; and this is the reaſon that G1- 
zeric has taken Rome, and the Romans have con- 
quered Gizeric.“ 


Beliſarius, have conquered the Vandals in Africa, 
paſſed over into Italy to fight the Goths, who were 
maſters of the principal places, and firſt attacked 
Naples. 


There were two factions in this great city, one 
tor the emperor, and the other for the Goths, whom 
the Jews, who were numerous and conſiderable 
there, favoured. The imperialiſts, to free them- 
lelves from the inconveniencies ot a ſiege, had re- 
preſented to Beliſarius, that it was more advanta- 
zeous to lay ſiege to Rome; becaule, it he took that 
capital, Naples, which continued in {ubjection to 
No. 48. | 
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Ihe tynagogue, or temple of 


the barbarians but by force, would naturally return 
to its obedience: but he rejected this propoſition 

and only made them great promiſes if they would 

capitulate. Articles of capitulation were already 

drawn up, and accepted by Beliſarius, who granted 

all their demands, when the friends of the Goths 

patherically addreſſed the inhabitants, and ſupported 

their arguments by the preſence of the Jewiſh mer- 

chants, who were there, to aſſure the people, that 

they ſhould neither want proviſions or ammunition 

during the ſiege. The citizens, encouraged by this Naples be. 

aſſurance, took heart, and defended the place for fieged and 

twenty days with the greateſt vigour. Belifarius loſt Ken. 

many good officers and toldiers in the different al- 

faults in which he was repulied. The Jews de- 

tended that part towards the fea; and as they were 

perſuaded they ſhould have no quarter, ſince they 

were the principal cauſe of the reſiſtance that was 

made, they tought like deſperate men. The city 

was already taken on another fide, whillt they {till 

ſuſtained the enemy's aflault in their entrenchments : 

but at day-light they were forced in them. Beliſa— 

rius exhorted his army to clemency; but whether 

he {poke but taintly, or that the ſoldiers, bent on 

murder and plunder, were deat to the general's ad- 

vice, they reſpected neither age, ſex, or religion, 

and, without diſtinction of perſons, made a great 

laughter. This dreadtul ſeverity quelled them tor 

a time; and we hear of neither revolt or perſecu- 

tion during the two ſubſequent reigns. 


Though the reign of Mauritius was diſturbed 
with the wars of the Avari, who came trom the Da- 
nube, and made frequent incurſions into T hracia, 
yet the Jews remained quiet there. This prince's 
avarice, perhaps, contributed to it; tor it was caſy 
ro purchale their liberty and peace of him. Beſides, 
the Avari were lo remote from judæa and Syria, 
that they could not flatter themſelves with drawing 
any hopes of aſliftance from thence ; and perhaps 
their motions were but little known. But Phocas 
alcending the throne, by aſlaſſinating his matter and 
his children, it was apprehended this 1cvolution 
might caule many alterations. 


'Thole of Syria, finding themſelves powerful at 
Antioch, laid hold on the opportunity, and armed 
againſt the Chriſtians. The ſedition was general, 6,,.1;. 
and they tought reſolutely on both ſides ; — the of the Jeu 
Jews, being the ſtrongeſt, killed many, and burnt at Antioch, 
others in their houſes, which they had ſet on fire. 
The biſhop Anaſtus was treated in a barbarous man- 
ner, tor they dragged him along the ſtreets, and, 
aiter expoling him in the molt ignominious manner, 
threw him into the fire, and burnt him. They were 
at length, with great difficulty, ſuppreſſed by Count 
Bonolus, whom Phocas ſent with a ſufficient force 
againſt them. Thoſe that came off eaſieſt were ba- 
nithed, and ſent away mangled and maimed. 


The Jews were as numerous and formidable in Th 
: 5 e Jews 

the iſle of Cyprus, where they had found means to powerful in 
eſtabliſh themſelves, notwithſtanding the reſolution Cyprus. 
that had been taken in Adrian's reign, of not ſuf- 
tering, ſo much as travellers of that religion there. 
[t was about tour years atter the maſſacre at Anti- 
och, that the good Cyprian biſhop Leontius, fearin 
perhaps the fame fate from them, reſolved, if pol- 
ſible, to convert them to Chriſtianity, and ſucceed- 
ed lo well in it, if we may depend upon his apology 
as genuine, that the far greater part of them were 
baptized, 

| Gregory the Great lived at that time: this pon- 

tiff was perſuaded that the Jews ought to be cul- 
tivated, inſtead of hated, becauſe they were one 
day to be recalled. Their general converſion was 
the vehement object of his delires : he prolecuted 
the means, and wrote to his receiver in Sicily, to 
abate his tarmers, who turned Chriſtians, the third 
of the revenues they were indebted to him. ** The 
* muſt pw he) be called to the unity of the taith 
by mild perſuaſion, and charitable advice. Vio. 

** Jence 1s likely to diſguſt thoſe whom. gentleneſs 
and charity allure, VICNACES and terror ſtop thoſe 
* whom the idea of God's juſtice, often repeated, 


„has ſhaken. The rue method to convert them 
7 F 13 
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ce js not to make them fear us, by carrying ſeverity Iſidorus, biſhop of Sevil, who was one of Siſibur's 
<* to exceſs, but to oblige people to come and hear | admirers in other reſpects, has yet condemned this | 
de the word of God.” prince's zeal, which was without knowledge; and 
1 * inſtead of impreſſing faith in the hearts of the peo. 1 
le imagined it lawful to employ money, wit 6240 ple, commanded it. Being atterwards at the head of OY 
| believing theſe preſents could infuſe faith; for, 15 the fourth council of Toledo, he cauled a very iy. i. 4 
iſ he, it we convert not the fathers, we may wißt. ie lemn decree to be made concerning it. This coun. 1 
children. The Jen have praiſed this pontiff, in cil was afſembled by order of Siſimand, who had de. * 
their annals, for his lenity and indulgence to them; || throned Scuintilla, the ſon of Siſibut, and perce; 
and they had reaſon; for the abbeſs of St. Stephen || ing the peoples minds divided becauſe h1 Fo 
de Gergenti, in Sicily, deſiring to fignalize her zeal | n : „ t 
, y, den! 8 ber || titor was Ill alive, made ule of religious means to h 
IN to the pope, gave him notice, that a great num be unite them. He convened the prelates of the king. * 
1 of Sicilian Jews deſired to be converted, — „dom to Toledo, proſtrated hiimſelf before them, and 1 
would not be dazzled with a notion of incrcallng in profound humiliation, deſired a reformation of t. 
the church. He ordered the abbeſs not to be too [| diſcipline. The council furthered the defi = 
haſty, but to wait till thole catechumens were well h N eier wh" wane” X 4 of 1 
, the new king, by giving inſtructions to the Goths 110 
inſtructed, before ſhe ſuffered them to receive bap- to unite under the lame prince for the defence of to 
tim. | | the nation, and pronouncing anathemas on thoſe ec 
He had the equity to condemn the extravagant | who ſhould violate the oath of fidelity they had eau tie 
zeal of a new convert of Cagliari. A Jew, who taken to the uſurper. The council declared, that dad Er 
| had received baptiſm the day betore, thinking to neither Scuintilla, who had abdicated the crown, „ th 
1 diſtinguiſh himſclt in his new religion, put himlelf nor his wife, nor children, nor Gelanus, his brother, ch 
4 | at the head of a company of young people, and || who had pretended to take Siſimand's part, and had 
| went to the ſynagogue on Faſter-day, and ſet up a deceived him, ſhould ever be admitted to the be- * 
croſs there. The chief officers, military and civil, nefit of the church. They went allo upon the cor- * 
inſtead of approving this violence, certified againſt rection of ſeveral abuics, and made regulations 5 
| the Jew, The biſhop himlelt, whom he had con- about the ſtate of the Jews. It condemned the vio- b, hes 
AF fulted, denied his conſent, and condemned the lence that had been done them by Siſibut's order, 1 ki 
| action. Gregory the Great, deliring to coincide declaring, that nobody ought to be forced to be- _ 
with this prelate in his equitable notions, praiſed lieve; that we can only ſave thoſe that deſire it; that, at. 
him for not confounding the evil with the good, as the firſt man ruined himſelf wiltully, by crediting wh 
and adviſed him to pals cenſure upon the new con- tallacious promiſes, man cannot be laved but by a b pub. NAT 
vert, without hearkening to the excuſes he might || free converſion of his mind and that he ought to be N 
make, by laying the fault upon his zeal, and love perſuaded, and not driven, to the faith. * 
for religion. He required that the croſs ſhould be Chinalls. who f Jed S; I 
removed, and the ſynagogue left to the Jews; ſince, b ron a, who ſucceeded Siſimand, and was . adv 
though the law forbids them to build new ones, it ** brother, thought allo he ought to bring Abe 
\ apponnts that they ſhould be left the enjoyment of l To TAI into his intereſt. To this effect he vill 
thoſe they had already. With the tame ſpirit he || ed the fifth council of Toledo, which made many the 
condemned the biſhop of 'Terracina, who had taken 32 ny 15 au N wn to render his laws more they 
away a ſynagogue in his dioceſe, which the laws had = entic, he cauſed them to be confirmed by ano- King 
eſtabliſhed; and had driven the Jews from another |] © * council, aſſembled the lame year, in the ſame 55 
place where they had retired for their devotion. place. This council did three things againſt the 1 
| Jews. 1. It recommended its king, who was in- Ve dioc 
This pontiff not only revived the old edicts iſſued || Hamed with a perſecuting zeal. 2. It ſolemnly ra- g.. und; 
againſt their having Chriſtian ſlaves, which had tified the law that this prince had made to baniſh * thei: 
been long ſince ſhamefully neglected, but ordained all the Jews out of his kingdom. Laſtly, it de- then 
that ali the Jewiſh domeſtics who ſhould take retuge creed, that no king, for the tuture, ſhould aſcend liari 
in the churches, and be baptized, ſhould become the throne till he had taken an oath never to violate enga 
free. this law; and anathematized him if he broke it. nion 
5 It 1s probable this variation ot the two councils g0 te 
8 1 aq nr E the Jews altered much for the was cauſed by the death of Iſidorus of Sevil. This he ce 
| r, enn Hercalius had con- rudent and moderate man, whole ſentiments were inge 
Herachius, Cluded a peace with Perſia, by which ſome relics, 5 preſided in the fourth council of Toledo, „ him 
{2 formerly taken by them, had been reſtored to him, but he died before the ſixth; hence aroſe the incon- em and « 
and ſent to Jerulalem. It plainly appears, from his || {tancy of the prelates, who, having lolt their truly * 
own words, that he hated the Jewith nation becaule Chriſtian preſident, werved from moderation to ghd. 
they were enemies to the Chriſtian religion: but violence 
what gave him the firit handle againſt them was 5 ; 
his meeting with one at Tiberias, named Benjamin, Receſuinthus afterwards called ſeveral councils at 
a man ſo wealthy as to have alone furniſhed his ar- Toledo, where he offered them a plan of what ought 
my and court with proviſions, and ſo elated on that to be the ſubject of their deliberations. He pro- 
account, that he haraſſed the Chriſtians with trou- 5 that they ſhould debate about the election of 
bleſome law: ſuits, and malicious prolecutions. Ben- tings, in which the clergy had great ſhare given 
jamin, fearing his reſentment, found no better ex- them. The Jews were not forgotten, who, after their 
pedient to avoid it than turning Chriſtian. But this || converſion in former reigns, continued to judaize, 
circumſtance did not leſſen the emperor's averſion ||. The King was weary of this diſſimulation, and would ful 
He banithes to the nation, whom he ſoon after cauled to be ba- have it remedied. However, it ſeems that this mo- wy. 
tem from niſhed out of Jeruſalem, with a levere prohibition tion of the king, and the decrees of the council, jew». 
Jeruſalem. againſt thoſe who ſhould, from that time, approach produced a ſalutary effect: tor the principals ot the 
within three miles of the city. | nation met, and wrote to the king, in the name of 
| | OS thoſe of Toledo, and of all Spain, who were in the 
1 The prediction of ſome ſoothſayers, whom he had || ſame circumſtances, proteſting to him, that, though 
11 conſulted, gave him greater provocation againſt || they had hitherto diſſembled, being neither pertect 
+ the Jews, This reſtlels prince queſtioned them || Chriſtians or perfect Jews, they were reſolved to 
4 about the fate of the empire, which was in violent change their conduct, and ſincerely embrace the 
is convulſions; and they anſwered him, © Ir ſhould || Chriſtian religion. They aſſured this prince, that 
I. be ruined by a circumciſed nation.” As he ſaw || they would no longer have any commerce with thole 
av the Jews numerous, he gave credit to the footh- of their nation who were unbaptized; that they 
4 layers, and perſecuted the Jews, by obliging them || would not intermarry with them, or obſerve the 
to abjure their religion. 1 of 1 They promiſed to ſtone 
: : : : or burn him that ſhould vi f ement; 
Not CEOS with this, the emperor carried his and it the king would T 8 their 
zeal againſt them into the neighbouring kingdoms : 8 © „ 
; Lt pes; N e eee > || lives, they would content to be his ſlaves, and that 
and particularly to Siſibut, king of Spain, who made re on a ? 
q { | great numbers priſoner; and, to avoid the moſt their goods ſhould be confiſcated. 
| cruel torments, many abandoned their religion. | 


But their practices ſoon appeared totally oppoſite 
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to their profeſſions; for they not only eſpouſed the the Jews of Auvergne; but the means he employed FEY 
cauſe of Judaiſm, but publicly attacked Chriſtianity, were not always law ful; on the other hand, the in- Mu 
1 inſomuch that Ervigius was obliged to order Julian, credulous tell into a criminal violence; for a new „ih (eve. 
t chen archbilhop of Toledo, to write againſt them, convert entering the city with his white habit; upon rity. 
„em. which he accordingly did, with great force and 1uc- his receiving baptiſm, a man of his nation, enraged 
cels, in a learned ticatile which he publiſhed a little to lee him in that dreſs, threw upon him a pot of 
| betore the clole of the ſeventh century. nauſcous oil. The people rioting upon that inſo— 


lence, were going to tear him in pieces, if Avitus 
had not oppoled 1t : but their revenge was only re- 
tarded; tor, on Aſcenſion-day, the Chriſtians of 
Clermont mutinying, quitted the proceſſion to pull 
down the ſynagogue. Avitus took occaſion to 
write to the Jews, that he did not approve the vio- 
lence; but that, as a ſhepherd, who was to take 
care of his flock, and ſeek the ſtraggling ſheep, he 
exhorted them to believe as he did, or leave the 
city. The threats of the biſhop, and the fury of 
the people, had the effect. The fear of a cruel 
death enlightened the Jews; and on the third day 
a part of the people ſent their confeſſion of faith to 
the biſhop, deſiring to be baptized, which was per- 
formed on Whit- Sunday. Thoſe who had reſolu- 


Egica complained of a conſpiracy the Jews, and 
their dilperied brethren in Atrica, had made againit 
his government. This prince reprelented to the 
council aftembled at Toledo, that the miſchiet 
was ipread into all the provinces ot the kingdom; 
that it had not patled the Alps, nor come into 
France; but that it was nevertheleſs worthy ot con- 
ideration; and that it could not be diſſembled or 
tolcrated; and therefore demanded not only the 

lions COUNCII'S advice, but aftiitance. Upon delibera- 
th: coun- tion, it was retolved, that all the Jews ſhould be de- 
| to | graded of their privileges, declaied f{laves tor ever, 
1521 that their eſtates ſhould be conhicated, and their 
{ children educated by Chrittians. | 


France changing its malter, the Romans beingex- tion to perſevere, were baniſhed the city, andobliged 
iclled, and the Wiligoths deprefied, the Jews laid to return to Marſeilles, from whence they came. 
Med of this revolution to make their way into le- 


St. Germain, biſhop of þ ky was very zealous Zeal of 
1 


HO nte tore | . . . . 
verai places they had not entered betore. At leaſt for their converſion ; and the hiſtorians of thoſe 8. Ger- 


we find, atter Clovis, the A and > regret of = times relate ſome inſtances of his zeal, accompanied their cen. 

kingdom made many regu ations relating to their with very ſtrange circumſtances. — 

conduct and liberty. They mult have been ſettled . 8 : 

at Paris, and the adjacent parts; ſince Childebert, to King Chilperic, who found them rich and conſi- 

whom this kingdom tell by lot, publiſhed an ordi— derable in his kingdom of Soiffons and Paris, alſo 

». nance, forbidding them to appear in the ſtrœets from undertook their converſion. Being an abandoned 
Maunday Thurlday till Kaſter Sunday: becaute he prince, he made it a point to force the Jews, and | 
258 © teared that the peoples devotion might caule ſome | prelent them to the tont. Bur this cuſtom was pro- 8 

inturrection againſt them; or that they might take || phaned by thele new converts. No great advan- b 
5 advantage of that conjuncture, when the churches || tage was derived from theſe deſigns of Chilperic ; 4 
| were. full, and the ſtrects empty, to execute tome . indeed, he was actuated by a motive that could not ; 

villainous deſign. The council of Orleans, held in luccced. 


— — 
£ 


the year 540, made ſuch another ordinance ; which 
ſhews that they were diſperied throughout the 
kingdom. 


Lunel became afterwards one of the moſt famous Lunel an 
academics of the Jews in the weſt. The youth be of 
came to ſtudy there from the remoteſt countries, Je 


They were ſtill more numerous and potent in the and found not _ doctors that inſtructed them, 


— — 


diocele of Uzes, ſince Ferreol, the biſhop of it, tell but an exemplary charity. Benjamin ot Tudela at- 
under the King's dilpleature, and was baniſhed on firms, that the doctors maintained their ſcholars, 
their account. He thought that he might convert || and ſupplied them with cloaths, all the time during 
them by living familiarly with them. This fami— their ſtay in the academy. 4 


| -ndere cted: it was imagined he : 3 . 
liarity rendered him ſuſpected: it was im 5 ed h After the perſecution of the Jews in France, 


engaged their | 1 and Þ q } eng So. __ oy great numbers fied tor protection to other countries . 
| a ge $ by 1 | far pate” . 1TO OLNer 12 
os tho pig altity biabelf ts Childebert, whete where, * REI of the Gallic Princes, they 0 
he continued many years in exile. But the king be. Ye mY Nt wy Y perſecuted. Some were put to i 
; mg convinced of his innocence, and having reitored —_— 0 1105 ug ns 4 3 while great : 
. him to his biſhopric, he tell into another extreme, _— — y Ht i hom 3 ang ih 
and expelled all the jews from his dioceſe. obnoxious to the Jews; than degrading to F f 


Avitus, biſhop of Clermont, went alſo to convert || perlecutors. | is 


The END of Book I. 
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FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 


EWS, 


INCLUDING A 


PERIOD OF UPWARDS OF ONE THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED YEARS, 


CONTAINING AN 


Account of their D1sPERS10N into the various Parts of Eurors, Asia, 
| ArRICa, and AMERICA. 


WITH 


Their different PERSECUTIONS, TRANSACTIONS, and PRESENT STATE throughout the 
KNOWN WORLD. 


CHAP. I. 


The king of Cozar*s converſion to Judaiſm. The occa- 
fion and manner of it. Chaſdai's pains to find out 


the kingdom of Cozar. His letter to king Foſeph. 


Import of the anſwer. 


Cozar's 
converſion 
to Judaiſm. 


HE. eighth century is chiefly celebrated 
for the converſion of Cozar, king of an 
heathen nation, and is one of the moſt 
conſiderable events of the Jewiſh hiſtory. 
Cozar was a ſerious, thoughtful prince, who, after 
examining all religions, and holding conferences 
with Philoſophers, Chriſtians, Mahometans, and 
Jews, determined in favour of that of Moſes. 


His converſion was effected by the obſervations 
and realonings of a tamous rabbi, named Sangari, 
who explained leveral learned matters to him much 
to his ſatisfaction. The king, however, fearful of 
alarming his 1dolatrous ſubjects, and thereby inſti- 
gating them to a revolt, communicated the ſecret 
only to the general of his army, and departing pri- 
vately with him, they arrived at a certain moun- 
tainous delart near the lea, where the night ſur— 
prizing, and obliging them to enter a cave, they 
found there the Jews keeping their ſabbath. The 
prince and general, overjoyed at this adventure, 


The occa- 
non and 
manner of it 


—ͤ—ñ—ÿͤ— — —— 


made their abjuration to theſe Jews, and being c!r- 
cumciſed, reſumed their way back to the capital. 
In the mean time, the noiſe of the king's converſion 
being ſpread abroad, thoſe who had hitherto dil- 
ſembled their Judaiſm, openly profeſſed it, and con- 
verted the Cozareans. Rabbins and doctors were 
ſent for from leveral places to inſtruct the new con- 
verts, and convert the reſt ; ſo that above an hun- 
dred thouſand embraced this religion. A taber- 
nacle was built after the model of that which Moſes 
ſet up in the wilderneſs. The original Jews Were 
exceedingly honoured, and the king himlfelt fe. 
ſolved to have a preceptor of that nation, to remove 
his remaining doubts, and to open to him all the 
precepts of the law. He had moſt inclination 10l 
the Caraites, who are ſcrupulouſly addicted to the 
law, and more zealous than the traditioniſts ; but 
he yielded to the reaſons of Sangari, who Ws a 
Thalmudiſt. The king grew happy and potent! 
he triumphed over his enemies, and made ne rd 
queſts, which rendered him ſtrong and formidable 
to his neighbours. 


Judaiſm muſt have continued long in this king 
dom, ſince, more than two hundred and fifty eat 
after, king Joſeph gave an account of his faith tos 
Spaniſh rabbi, who deſired to be informed ot Ne 
ſtare, and method of governing his people. TY 
doctor's name was Chaſdai, who, according 9 


2 


800K II. 


moſt authentic accounts that can be produced, lived 
in the tenth century. 


Chaſdai was treaſurer-general to Abderanus, and 
* had lo great an authority at this prince's court, that 
nothing was done without his advice. IIe conteſſes 
o. he had often heard mention ot the kingdom of Co- 
zar, without being able to difcover it, till the am- 
battadors from Conttantinople intormed him, that 
merchants frequently came tromthis country, whole 
commodities were {kins, and who told him that the 
Ile reſolved to 


ix months, after which he was obliged to return the 
{ame way he came, upon information that the roads 
to Cozar were impallable. Chaldai, much cha- 
g rined at this diſappointment, deligned to lend his 
letter to Jeruſalem, that it might be carrie to 
Nilibe, thence to Armenia, and from Arment: to 
the country of Baradeas, and the kingdom of Cozar. 
But two ambaſſadors ot the king of Gablim arriving 
at Cordua, undertook to make a more certain and 
teedy expedition. He was allo informed, that 
there was an old blind man in Spain, who had been 
2 favourite of the King of Cozar; bur, upon ſcarch 
alter him, he was not to be found, which obliged him 
to commit his letter to the Gablim ambaſſadors, who 
cauled it to be delivered to king Jolcph. 


tHe was deſired to give a delcription of his king - 
dom, the number ot his provinces and cities, what 
people he made war upon; Whether there were any 
aCjacent iſles, Whether any of theſe iflanders turned 
icws, and the names of the Kings his predeceflors. 
Ile was aſked too, whether war expeiled the tab- 
bath? 7. e. Whether it was allowed to detend them- 
lelves, and attack the eneiny on the lavbath-dav. 


Thar prince, at his requeſt, gave him an account 
of his kingdom, government, and religion, which, 
it genuine, would prove, at leait, that the Jewith 
eligion was not only eſtabliſhed in that kingdom 
under one of his predeceſiors, whom he names Bula, 
but likewiſe prove that it fill continucd to flourith 
in his dominions; though there is very little in the 
deſcription of them, of their ſituation, limits, cli— 
mate, Cities, rivers, and products, that can direct a 
cader where to find them; ſo that we deem it need- 
Ic!s to dwell longer on that legend. 


. 
Tris under the coliprs. Chrijiiens perſecuted in 
Spt. Calipliſbip tranſlated ts the houſe Abbaſſides. 
0 ſavcuraùle to the Fews, Law of Giaſar 
the Ju. Charatier of Mobadi, ſucceſſor of Aiman- 
F Tl Coerlemanue 's embally to him. Meotaſſem 80 
Te wth fuſtice. 24. ke PF. /jes the Jews. Like- 
wiſe bis ſucceijor Meteraktel, Drviſicas among the 
dined, Revolution in the houſe of the caliphs. 
A BDALMUELEC held the caliphſhip in the be- 
A ginving of the eighth century. His avarice 
was 10 exorbitant that nothing could content its 


and he was ſo violent an enemy to the houle of Aly, 
as nat to bear even to be commended by a poet ot 
tat iect, He puſhed his conqueſts as far as Spain, 
anc] triumphed wherever he carried his arms. In the 
nciglith of his victories he preſerved a great mode- 
ration: he neither perſecuted the Jews or Chriſtians 
his dominions; but allowed the former their aca- 
cemies and privileges; and would not take from the 
latter, by force, one of their churches at Damaſcus, 
hin they had refuſed him, but lett them in the 
peaccable enjoyment of it. 


Valid, the eldeſt of ſixteen ſons, ſucceeded his fa- 
ter; and though he reigned but nine years, yet he 
Cnqucred many Provinces in Spain and Sardinia. 

he illands Majorca and Minorca were reduced tohi 
| eme LY24JOTCA ANC LVILNNIOTCA WETE reduced tohis 
Cg cdience; and his troops penetrated even into the 
No. 49 
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Narbonneſe Gaul. He was a bigot to his law, and fo 
had no kindnels tor the Chriſtians. He erected a 
molque at Damatcus upon the ruins of a church, 
and built another at Jerulalem. Soliman, that 1s 
Salomon, his brother, tucceeded him, but continued 
not long in his ſovereignty. He was obliged to 
tortity Rama, in Paleiline, to ſtop the incurſions the 
Arabians made into the Holy Land. Omar II. Ab- 
dalaſi's ton, was his ſucceſſor, at whoſe death the 
caliphthip returned into the family of Abdalmelec, 
and was pollelled by his third jon, called Jeſid II. 
He made hiinſelf famous by his conqueſts, it being 
in his reign that the Saracens beſieged 'Toloule and 

Narbonne. he Chriſtians of Egypt ſuſtered 10 
much in his reign, that the King ot Nubia, which 
lies betwixt Thebais and Athiopia, came to their 
ſuccour with an hundred thouland men, and would 
not return till Halchem tent the patriarch of Alex- 
andria to aſſure him he would not diſturb the 
church. It is probable the Jews had an hand in 
theſe violent proceedings, lince they were cauſed by 
the avarice of the jfgypiian Governors, 


The houle of the Ommiades ended a little after 
under Marvan. The Abballides had already, tor 
ſome time, meditated a rebellion in Chorazan; the 
governor whereot wrote a letter to his maiter in 
thete words; “ fee through the aſhes the light of 
lome coals which will break out to your contulton : 
fire is kindled with wood, and war by diſcourſe. I 
would know whether Omni wakes or fleeps?“ He 
antwered but this, “ Ihe preſent fee more than the 
ablent : cut oft the milchiet betore it ſpreads tar- 
ther.” Burt as he ſtudied not how ro remedy the 
ditcalc, the Abbaſlides, as being deſcendantsof Hat- 
chem, broke out into a rebellion in the reign of 
Marvan. "This prince was brave and untortunate. 
Ab or Abbas Salta, whom IElmacin calls A bulec- 
batus, revolting againit him, and being proclaimed 
caliph, the war proved cruel and fatal to Maryan 
by a particular accident. 1 is prince, having drawn 
his army in battle array, went alide upon a particu- 
lar occaſion. His horſe, that he had left, took the 
bit in his teeth, and running to the army, threw 
then into a panic, as beheving the caliph was 
killed ; ſo that, without any further information, 
they took to flight. Marvan made truitlels attempts 
to rally his frightened troops, and was forced to fly 
with them to Damaſcus, trom whence, not think- 
ing himſelt ſecure, he paſſed into Egypr, where 
eving battle again, he loſt his lite; and his head 
was Carried to his enemy, who remained maſter of 
the caliphſhip. He uted his advantages ſo outra- 
veouſly, that he was ſtiled Saſta the Bloodſhedder; 
becaule, behdes thoſe who were killed in the bat- 
tles, he put all the houſe of Ommiades to the 
Word, except one man, who tortunately eſcaped, 
paſled into Spain, and reigned there. Abdalla, the 
new caliph's uncle and general, having gathered to— 
gether fourſcore princes of the family of the Om- 
miades, cauſed them all to be knocked on the head 
with maſly wooden clubs; and having their bodies 
laid on a table covered with tapeſtry, gave to all his 
officers a dinner of a new invention; and the en— 
tertainment was carried on among the ſighs nd 
groans of expiring men. Afterwards he caulcd the 
lepulchres of this family to be opened, and taking 
out the dead bodies, hung them upon gibbets. 
'Fhus periſhed that houſe which had produced tour- 
teen caliphs. That of the Abbaſlides ſucceeded. 
and reigned above five hundred years. As the for— 
mer caliphs had their feat at Damaſcus, theſe choſe 
the city Couta fortheir capital, fituate upon the banks 
of the Euphrates, four days journey from Bag- 
dad. I his city is decayed long ſince, and conlider- 
able for nothing but the lepulchre of Aly, which is 
in its neighbourhood, and vilited by his followers 
with great devotion. The Abbaſſides, when they 
changed the ſcat of their empire, brought their ca- 
pital nearer the habitation of the Jews, who had ſtill 
their academies on the banks of the Euphrates. Al- 
manſor, ho ſucceeded his brother, built alſo Bag- 
dad, for greater ſecurity. He called it the city of 
Peace; but it retains the name of the hermit Bag- 
dad, who had his cell in the meadows where the 
city Was built. And it was in the neighbourhood of 
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the Tigris and Euphrates that the caliphs reſided 
after that time. 


They are The Abbaſſides treated the Jews favourably: In 
fayourable fact this nation having ſuffered what was unavoid- 


tothe Jews. able, and common to all ſubjects in the revolutions 


of an empire, reſumed their firſt tranquillity under 
Almanſor, who was a man of letters, and drew to 
his court all the learned of his time, without troub- 
ling himſelf about the difference of religions. His 
firit phyſician was a Chriſtian. Almanſor, who 
loved him, was willing to make him a Turk; but 
he anſwered, that he would either be burnt, or ſaved 
with his anceſtors. The prince ſmiled at the anſwer, 
and diſmiſſed him to die in peace at home. Alman- 
ſor, who delighted in aſtronomy, had alſo ſome men 
from Perſia well verſed in that ſcience. He had el- 
pecially Jews in his attendance, who took advantage 
of that circumſtance to bring their academies into 
new repute. R. Joſeph and Samuel preſided in the 
univerſity of Pundebita. Doræus, Ananias, and 
Maltha, ſucceeded them. There were likewiſe two 
famous men at the head of the academy of Sora, 
who went both by the name of Judah ; one was the 
ſon of Nachman, and the other of Outhrineus. 
His book, called the Great Leſſons, was received 
with ſo general an applauſe, that Judah, who taught 
at Sora, ſoon after made an abſtract of it. "This Ju- 
dah was blind. However, he had the title given him 
of the Great Light, becauſe the Jews, thinking itan 
affront to their learned men to call them blind, con- 
cealed that imperfection under an honourable title. 
There was another doctor in the ſame century, called 
R. Mari, whom they allo ſtiled Light of the Eyes, 
trom his great knowledge and penetration. Acha 
was another doctor 3 {killed in the pre- 
cepts of the law; upon which he compoſed a large 
volume, intitled Schealtot; but as he claſhed with 
the head of the captivity, he could not arrive to the 
quality of ſublime doctor or excellent, which mor- 
tification was attended by another. Samuel, the 
head of the captivity, when he died, named ano- 
ther prince to ſucceed him; but ſo tar from having 
any regard to the reputation and learning of this 
doctor, he choſe his ſervant to preſide over the na- 
tion. Acha could not digeſt this laſt affront, ſo that 
leaving the academy, he went into Judza, whilſt 
his ſervant Nithroneus poſſeſſed the principality 
which he enjoyed for thirteen years. Ananus ha 
the ſame misfortune as Acha. This rabbin was a 
man of parts, but could not be admitted to the 
number of doctors, becauſe his doctrine was ſuſ- 
pected of ſome blemiſh. This ſuſpicion was well- 
grounded, for he put himſelf at the head of the 
Sadducees, which ſect was believed to be almoſt bu- 
ried in the ruins of Jeruſalem. They recovered 
ſtrength, and, under the conduct of this famous 
leader, became formidable to their enemies. Some 
conſider this Ananus as the father of the Caraites, 
rather than the reſtorer of Sadduceiſm. But we 
have ſhewn that the Caraites could not claim him 
tor their founder, becaule they were of a more an- 
cient ſtanding. 


Giafar, ſurnamed the Juſt, (Sadek,) who lived at 
that time, heavily afflicted the Jews of Arabia, and 
allo of Perſia. He was the ſixth of the Imams; ſo 
the Muſſulmen ſtile their ſupreme pontiff, who pre- 
ſides over the moſques. He has a temporal as well 
as ſpiritual authority. Such as caſt off their ſub- 
jection to him are looked upon as atheiſts. The 
Perſians have a particular reverence for twelve of 
theſe Imams, the immediate ſucceſſors of Aly, 
among whom Giafar is one of the moſt conſider- 
able. This Imam made an order, that the Jews and 

— Chriſtians who turned Muſſulmen ſhould be ſole 
8 heirs of their family; and as this law was preciſely 
lat. executed, it cauſed many to — who by 
this means ſucceeded to the eſtates which they 

could not obtain in a lawful way. 


Almanſor, having 1 two and twenty years, 
departed this life. Abdalla, his uncle, had diſputed 
the caliphſhip with him, which he pretended to be 
due to his valour, and the ſervices he had done to 
Saffa. But being overcome, he was ſhut up in a 
houſe ſupported by ſtones of rock ſalt; and Almanſor, 


L 


Booz l 


by conveying a water-ſtream under the palace, dif. 
ſolved theſe ſtones, threw down the building, and 
buried Abdalla in the ruins. Thereſt of his reign 
would have been very happy, had he not diſgraced it 
by his avarice. Finding his death approaching, he 
ſent for Mohadi, his ſon and heir, whom he com. 
manded to honour his relations, becaule the honour 
he did them reflected upon himſelf; and to treat his 
freemen kindly, becauſe they were perſons who 
would ſerve him in time of need. He forbad him 
to build the city Bagdad on the eaſt ſide, and to ad- 
mit women into affairs of ſtate; after which here. 0 

commended him to Providence, and expired. Hif. «v. 
torians give quite a different character of this prince, i: 
He was as liberal as his father was covetous. He 
ſpent {ix millions of gold crowns in one pilgrimage 
to Mecca, having conveyed thither ſnow and ice, 


mt op- 
nes the 


b 
which ſtrangely ſurprized the inhabitants, who had | 
never ſeen any before. He held his court of juſtice 
attended by the moſt able Muſſulmen, and dif. . 
countenanced the unjuſt judges. Laſtly, he obliged 7 
the empreſs Irene to pay him a tribute of ſeventy . 
thouſand gold crowns, to be treed from the incur. ” 
ſions of the Arabians, who incommoded her as far 
as Conſtantinople. He was an enemy to the Jews, t 
and would either have them embrace his religion, 1 
or wear a badge to diſtinguiſh them from the Myj. 4 b 
ſulmen ; and he ſent Theſias, one of his generals, :.;:. t 
to Emeſa with this commiſſion, which he executed 
with great ſeverity. | 

Aaron, ſurnamed the Juſt, ſucceeded to the ca- 1 
liphſhip, after the death of his brother, ir the year tl 
786, and was one of the greateſt of the Arabian d 
princes. He loved men of letters ; bur, inſtead of * 
affording them implicit belief, exactly weighed V 
whether their deciſions comported with the good of tr 
the ſtate: You are more learned than J,“ (taid he, g 
once, to one of his caſuiſts, who would have put F 
him upon a falſe ſtep, upon pretence of obſerving 
the Muſſulman law,) © but I have more prudence 0 
and underſtanding than you.“ el. ſh 

Charlemagne thought it expedient to make an al- + 
liance with this prince: he believed it might be of 6 
ule to him to make a diverſion in the empire ot the b 
eaſt, that none might preſume to diſpute wich him 
the conqueſts he made in the weſt. He had, per- = 
haps, more extenſive views, to which the caliph's 5 
aſſiſtance was ablolutely neceſſary. ft; 

In order to render his embaſſy more acceptable, ..., fat 
he made choice of Iſaac, a Jew, whom he lent to = M 
Perſia, with the counts Lanctrede and Sigiſmond. 8 en 
Haac was thought a proper man to negociate with ** fin 
a prince, who had great commerce with his nation, at 
diſperſed in his dominions, and who hated the Chril- ms 
tians. He beſt knew the {tile and manner of the 
orientals, by means of his diſperſed brethren, who . 
were in credit at Aaron's court. 'The eaſtern Jews, . = 

b. el 
upon the whole, enjoyed a profound tranquillity in Dre 
his reign, and made their {ynagogues and academics ep 
flouriſh. not 

Aaron was ſucceeded by his ſon Amin, about the Th 
beginning of the ninth century; but he proved ſo car 
weak a prince, and lo addicted to his pleaſures, that pla 
his brother Mamoun tound an opportunity to de- mu 
throne him. | \ 

He was a prince eminent for his noble actions, 2 hr 
lover of oder and endeavoured to bring it into to | 
the eſteem of the Arabians, who had neglected it ligt 
till that time; and, in order to ſucceed in ſt, cauſed 4 
all the good books of the Jews to be tranſlated into neſ⸗ 
that language. tort 

This ſtep was not at all reliſhed by his ſubjects, Mo 
who were ready to revolt; but that conſideration him 
did not prevent him from diſtinguiſhing learne part 
men of all nations, among whom was a celebrated he 
Jewiſh aſtronomer, who had been in high repute his 
ever ſince the reign of Almanſor, but was nov as | 
eſteemed at this court as the phœnix of his age. He inp 

was therefore highly eſteemed by Mamoun, during lac 

whole reigh the Jewiſh academies of Sora and Pun- Post 

debita abounded with men of letters. aXe 
Mamoun, at his death, preferred his brother Mo- —_— 


taſſem betore his own ton Abbas; who, at the — 
gation 
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ation of ſome lords, had at firſt a deſign to aſſume 
the caliphſhip, but afterwards yielding to his uncle's 
remonſtrances, not only took an oath ot fidelity, but 
obliged all his party to do the lame. As Chriſtian 
princes call themſelves kings, by the Grace of 
God, he would be called Motaſſem Billah, that is, 
a prince, preſerved by the Grace of God. 0 t- 
guſted with Bagdad, by the frequent jeditions ot its 
inhabitants, he drew nearer to Syria, where he built 
Samarah, or Sermeurai, which became the capital 
of theſe caliphs. He governed his dominions with 
great juſtice, and won a battle _ the emperor 
Theophilus, which colt the Chriſtians above thirty 
thouland men. 


Vathek, his ſucceſſor, became a bitter enemy to 
the Jews, upon two accounts. 1. Becauſe they had 
been guilty of great frauds in the management of the 
finances, which had been committed to their care in 
the reign of his predeceſſor. 2. Becauſe they would 
not receive the Alcoran, for which retuſal they were 
heavily taxed, and forced to pay very large tines 
into his trealury. 


This prince was a lover of learned men, and par- 
ticularly of altronomers, who deluded him concern- 
ing the duration of his lite: and he was fo charita- 
ble, that no beggar was ſcen in his capital, nor in 
the reſt of his dominions, during his reign. 


Motarakel met with oppoſition upon his claim of 
the caliphſhip, atter the death of his brother; tor 
there was a deſign to {et the lon of Vathek on the 
throne : but it ng repretunies that it would be a 
diſgrace ro the Muſſulmen to have a perſon at the 
head of them unqualified to ſay the public prayers, 
Motarakel was appointed ſucceſſor. He rigorouſly 
treated the followers of Aly, and forbad the pil- 
grimages that were made to his tomb. 


He declared himſelf likewiſe againſt the Jews : 
for he ordered that all who were in his empire 
ſhould wear a leathern girdle as a mark ot diſtinc- 
tion. He excluded them trom all offices of the 
divan and the government, which is an argument 
that they were admitted in it till that time. He tor- 
bad them having iron ſtirrups to their ſaddles, and 
to ride upon horſes, permitting them only the ule of 
aſſes and mules. This prince not only degraded 
them from all the honours they had enjoyed, but 
ſtigmatized them with marks of diſtinction and in- 
tamy ; and what was of worle conlequence to them, 
Motarakel's law ſpread itſelf not only through his 
empire, but into the neighbouring dominions. In 
ine, it has more or leis ſubliſted; tor it is oblerved 
at this day in many places where the Turks com- 
mand, 


The Jews had another misfortune in this caliph's 
reign. Faction was re-kindled in one of their aca- 
demies. Menachem, the fon of Joſeph, was ſole 
preſident at Pundebita, when the people went about 
to give him a partner, called Mattathias. He could 
not bear this competitor. Each made their party. 
The diſputes were violent; but at laſt Menachem 
carried it. He died two years after, and left the 
place and authority to Mattathias, who enjoyed it a 
much longer time. 


Motarakel was ſlain by his ſon. This cruel prince 
nad an iron ſtove, pointed within, which he cauſed 
to be heated in proportion to the puniſhment he de- 
ig ned for the offender; and when the ſufferer cried, 
Have pity on me,” he anſwered, ** Pity is a mean- 
nels of toul.” His vizier died in this ſtove after 
forty days torture. He ſpared not his own ſon 
Moutaſſar, who, tired with theſe hardſhips, cauſed 
him to be ſlain. He was not long a gainer by his 
parricide. Being tormented with cutting remorſe, 

e thought he ſaw his father reproaching him with 

is crime. His brother Mothas was as unfortunate 
2S he; for the Turks and Egyptians which he had 
in pay, revolting againſt him, entered into his pa- 
lace, dragged him from his throne by the feet, ex- 
poled him to the ſun, and beat him with their battle- 
axes till he had ſigned his depoſition. They con- 
trived his death ſoon after, either by debarring him 
or drink, or by giving him poiſon with water and 
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ice. Mothadi, who ſucceeded him, was quickly de- 
poſed by Mothamed, a weak man, addicted to his 
pleatures, who was abſolutely governed by his bro- 
ther and nephew. It was in his reign that Egypt 
was dilmembered from the caliphſhip. Akmed re- 


tuling to depend upon him, was declared a rebel, 


and ordered to be execrated in all the moſques ot 
the empire. But this hindered not a new dynaſty 
being ſet up in Egypt, and the beginning ot a ſuc- 
ceſſion of new caliphs. 


HAP. III. 

Violent effects of a diſpute concerning images. Jetos 
oppreſſed in Syria. Favoured under Nicephorns and 
Michael. Revolution in Spain. Juda a learned 
Few. The Saracens, abetted by the Jetos, are vitto- 
rious. TFews flouriſh under Lewis the Debonnair. 
Diſturbed by the Liſhop of I,yons. That prelate's un- 
timely zeal ſuppreſſed. State of the Jews under 
Charles the Bald. They are accuſed of aſſiſting the 


Nermans. Obnexions to particular cities. 


HE queſtion about images occaſioned violent 

commotions in the empire. Not only the di- 
vines engaged in it, the church divided, councils 
were called, and pailed contrary deciſions, but per- 
lecutions allo broke out, the people revolted and 
flew to arms, and the controverly drew after it tor- 
rents of blood. 


The Jews were accuſed of having had a con- 
ſiderable hand in it, it they were not the firlt 
movers of it. However that may be, it is plain that 
the new emperor declared himſelf no leis zealous 
againlt the Jews than againit images; for both they 
and the Montagnards, or Manichees, were com- 
manded by him to turn Chriſtians, under the ſevereſt 
penalties; only the latter being more tenacious of 
their principles, ſuffered themſelves to be burnt for 
them; while the Jews took their old method of dil- 
lembling to ſave their lives. Bur as the patrons 
tor images gained their point, notwithſtanding the 
ſtrenuous oppolition ot the emperor and his fol— 
lowers, they obliged the Jews, on whole ſincerity 
they had no great reaſon to rely, to ſubſeribe to a 
tormulary, acknowledging themſelves worſhippers 
ot holy images, and imprecating Divine vengeance 
it they were not ſincere in their profeſſion. 


The Jews found theinſelves involved in the deſo- 
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lations of Jeruſalem and Syria. Abdalla, the ſon of gy ws 


opprel- 


Aly, traverling ]udeca, commanded the Chriſtians to ſed in sy. 


ſhave their beards, and wear Jong caps. Arriving 
at Jerulalem, he would have all the Jews, as well as 
Chriſtians, to be marked in the hand, to diſtinguiſh 
them from Muſſulmen. Moſt of the Chriſtians ſo 
marked, being unable to bear this diſgrace, or elſe 
tearing a more violent perſecution, withdrew them- 
ſelves to the territories of the Roman empire. But 
the Jews, who were as much afraid of Leo Iſauricus 
as of the caliphs, continued in the lands ſubject to 
their obedience. It is even ſaid that they entered 
into AbdalJla's train, that they might enrich them- 
ſelves with the ſpoils of the Chriſtians. Indeed, 
this general had always a conſiderable number of 
them in his army, to whom he ſold the church-plate 
and turniture he had plundered. 


They fared much better under Nicephorus, who 
ſucceeded Leo Iſauricus, about the beginning of the 
ninth century, and declared againſt images; fi 
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which reaſon it probably was that the other ſide and Mi- 
loaded him with invectives, as having put himſelf el. 


under the guidance and direction of the Manichees 
and Attingans, a kind of diviners or ſoothſayers 
to whom they attributed ſurpriſing power and in- 
fluence, with reſpect to the ſucceſs of princes, and 
the ſtate of kingdoms. Nicephorus, however pro- 
tected the Jewiſh nation, and ſuffered them to live 
unmoleſted during his reign. 


Michael, ſurnamed the Stammerer, was ſtill more 
fayourable to them than Nicephorus, It is even 


ſaid, 
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Revolutions 


in Spain. 


R. ſuda 
a learned 
Jew. 


ſaid, that he was half a Jew. 


variety of ſectaries had taken ſanctuary. 
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This prince came 
from Amorium, a city of Phrygia, in which a great 
It is pre- 
tended that Michael borrowed ſomething from all 
theſe ſets, which he had known and ſtudied in his 
youth; that he had taken baptiſm from the Chril- 
tlans, which he {ubſtituted in the room of circum- 
ciſion; but otherwile he generally obſerved all the 
Jewiſh ceremonies. 


The ſtate of the Jews in Italy, at this time, can- 
not be aſcertained; and Spain furniſhes but a very 
ſlender account. The Saracens had entered and re- 
duced it to their obedience, Moles, or Mula, the 
rOovernor of Africa, upon the invitation of the 
Chriſtians, ſent one of his generals, named Larck, 
into Spain, who, making his deicent at the foot of 
the mountain Caſpe, gave it its name; hence it is 
called Gibal Tar at this day; or, Ihe mountain of 
Tarck. Roderick loſt his lite, and crown that was 
given him in the year 712. Moles, taking that ad- 
vantage, paſſed his army into Spain, and puſhed his 
conqueſts not only to Toledo, but beyond Saragolia. 
But as he depended upon Olic, the caliph of Da- 
maſcus, he was recalled ſome time after. 


A Jew was reſolved to take advantage of this re- 
velution, and of the wars the new governors made 
with the French in Languedoc: he was called Se- 
renus, and pretended to a divine miſlion. He found 
in Spain abundance of people diſpoſed to believe 
and follow him into the Holy Land, where he was 
to eſtabliſh his empire. Ambita, who was then go- 
vernor, took advantage of this deſertion, and terized 
all the eſtates they had vacated by their credulity. 
It is not laid how far Screnus carried thele credu- 
lous people ; bur it is moſt probable that ſome died 
by the way, and that the reſt returned into their 
country, to bewail the lols of their eſtates, which 
they had lo imprudently quitted. 


The houſe of the Ommiades, which enjoyed the 
caliphſhip in the eaſt, {ent governors and troops 
hither to confirm their ancient conquelts, and to 
make new ones. 'I his family was ruined by that of 
the Abbaſſides, which made a general maſſacre ot 
all that belonged to it. Abdalrahman, whom we 
call Abderame, mult not be contounded with a ge- 
neral of the lame name, who was defeated by Charles 


- Martel; and had the good fortune to eicape into 


Spain with his father. Moavius acknowledged him 
caliph in all the weſt. He reigned there a long 
time, and began to build the tamous molque of 
Cordua, which his fon finiſned by the help of the 
Chriſtians, whom he ordered trom Narbonnele Gaul, 
to work upon the ſumptuous temple of his prophet. 
In the reign of this caliph appeared R. Juda, who 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his nation by his learning, 
As he had ſtudied philolophy, he inveſtigated the 
caules that hindered the ſca from overflowing the 
land, and publithed a treatiſe on it, which got him 
great reputation. He publiſhed alto an Arabian 
dictionary, and tranſlated many books of that lan- 
guage into Hebrew; which ſhews not only that this 
man was learned, and that the ſciences flouriſhed 
then in the Spaniſh ſynagogues, but allo that thele 
firlt caliphs were more tavourable to them than to 
the Chrittians, who were torced to labour upon the 
building of a moſque, after having taken the mate- 
rials trom them. 


As Languedoc was added to Spain ever ſince the 
Viſigoths were maſters of it, that province was the 
firſt expoled to the incurſions of the Arabians, who 
had deteated the Viſigoths. 


Narbonne, and came and beſieged Tolouſe. It is 
aſſerted that the Jews, who 2 a particular 
treaty with them, allitted them, upon condirion that 
all the Chriltians ſhould be murdered that were in 
the town after it was taken. It is allo taid that the 
Jews of T oloule, weary of the tyranny of the preſent 
biſhop, called in the Saracens trom Spain, and pro- 
mile to deliver up the city, upon condition that, 
having maſlacred all the Chriſtians upon their en- 
trance, the traitors ſhould be permitted to enjoy ſe- 
veral privileges, and an entire liberty. The Sara 


| ns. In the firit years of 
their conqueſts they made themſelves maſters of 
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cens took Narbonne in their march, and advanced Book IT, 
as far as Lyons, deſtroying all that fell into their The Sus. 
hands. Vaifier, duke of Aquitaine, vainly endea. © . al 
voured to oppole their paſſage; he was deteated, and rok — d 
loſt his life. After his death, the victor beſieged vietorivu;, di 
Tolouſe, took it, and put all the inhabitants to the 1 
word, except the Jews, to whom he rel!giouſly * 
performed the promiſe he had made them. But Je 
Charlemagne having won three battles over Abde- _ 
rame, and retaken the city of Toloule, was relolved I 
to punith the traitors tor their baſeneſs, and all the - 
blood they had cauſed to be {pilt. They were con- | 
demned to death, and the 2 of their pu- } - 
niſhment were already prepared, when the cries and of 
groans of ſo many poor wretches moved Charle- 
magne, and obliged him to mit:gate the puniſh- 7 
meat. Inltead ot a general execution, he was con- Their ſtate Aga 
tented with the heads of the principals in the trea- er mat 
ſon; and ordered, for che future, that all the Jews —_ 
living at Folouſe ſhould receive a box on the car 5 tria 
thrice a year at the gate of a church, that ſhould tian 
be appointed by the biſhop, and pay a perpetual init; 
fine of thirteen pounds ot wax. 

They were ſtill more tavoured under Lewis, ſur— 1 
named the Debonnair, whole chief phyſician was a lebe und, 
Jew, whom lome hiitorians have repreſented as one 1 * H 
of the greateſt magicians in the world. He was in Devozaur, Fre 
ſuch high credit with that prince, that all the cour- 1 
tiers were glad to gain his and his countrymen's 8 
friendihip with the moſt ſumptuous preſents. The wh 
emperor gave them liberty to build new ſynagogues, YER 
and granted them very advantageous edicts. So —— 
powerful a protection bred jealouly and great dil- of N 
orders in the diocelc of Lyons. tha | 

i . ” T 

Agobard, who was biſhop of it, had forbidden act ot 
his Hock to fell Chriſtian flaves to the Jews to be 5 ; mout! 
carried into Spain, and to keep the ſabbath. It bmp «« reque! 
cannot be doubred but this prelate had a power to Hen, tized 
make ſuch laws as theſe for the government of the was 10 
people committed to his care, and then did what is ſician 
uſual with able men when inveſted with authority. een f. 
He forbad the Chriſtians to buy wine of the Jews, nation. 
and to cat with them during Lent. The Jews com- 
plained of theſe laws to L.ewis, who being provoked The 
againit Agobard, and the citizens of Lyons, ſent ens in the 
three commiſſaries to take information. The biſhop 0 ef the inc 
was much ſurprized to lee them arrive at his houle. „ Particu 
Some inhabitants, who probably were guilty of very nu 
more capital oppreſſions, betook themſelves to flight. miniou: 
The biſhop, having more authority, waited the con- magne, 
lequences of the inquett, which was not to his ad- church. 
vantage, ſince the Jews were rettored to the poſlet- the T ol 
ſion ot their privileges, and the market on Satur- their Sy 
day was changed to another day of the week, that punifhrr 
the neceſſity of trading that day might not oblige that, the 
them to violate their {abbath. Theemperor had in "ng the 
his turn the power of making regulations relating to were lat 
the police. In the mean time Agobard was much nee Ties RD RE 
diſguſted: he queſtioned whether theſe were the g of Bezier 
true orders of the emperor; though he could not with voll 
doubt ir, ſince his Jeal was put to them. He to the T 
accuſed his miniſters of corruption: he charged the nity the 
Jews with ſtealing frequently Chriſtian children, in they paid 
order to ſell them, and of doing the baſeſt actions, wonder t! 


and related this upon the declaration of a fugitive ot 
Corduba, who ſaid, that they had fold him in his 
youth. 


Theſe accuſations were not believed at court, and 
his remon{trances had no effect. Evrard, the em- 
peror's commiſſary, continued to protect the Jews, 
and to mortify the archbiſhop of Lyons, who omit- 
ted nothing in ſupport of what he had done. He wrote 
a ſecond time to the emperor, and ſent him a treatue 
on the Jewiſh ſuperititions, ſigned by two biſhops 
he had joined with him, to give greater weight and 
authority to his book. He endeavoured to prove in 
this piece, that we ought to have no commerce with 
hererics, and particularly with the Jews, becaule 
there is no ſectary but what has ſome article of 
faith in common with the church. 

All theſe effects failing, Agobard made a journey 
to court, to ſolicit more effectually againſt the 
Jews, whom he looked upon as perſonal enemies. 
He had audience cf the emperor, but it was only an 
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audience of leave; being permitted to return to his 
diocele without giving him any latistaction. The 
diſappointment of this journey redoubled his griet. 
He was atraid of provoking the court, by bap- 
tizing of heathens who were in the lervice of the 
Jews, and ſometimes took refuge in the churches 
to turn Chriſtians. Theretore, as he durſt not ven- 
ture upon this laſt ſtage without the emperor's 
leave, he ſent to beg his permiſſion. What antwer 
he had we cannot learn; but we have realon to con- 
clude, from a moſt uncharitable and ſplenetic epiltie 
he wrote to the great and learned Nebutius, bithop 


of Narbonne, that it was not acceptable. 


The protection the Jews found at Lewis's court, 
againſt one of the moſt learned biſhops of his age, 
made them flouriſh in France. It was laid openly at 
(„ele Me court, that the poſterity of Abraham and the pa- 

1 triarchs ought to be reſpected. Even ſome Chril- 
tians began to conform to the Jewith rites in many 
inſtances that were a reproach to their profeſſion. 


Their ſtate 
er der 


The ſtate of the Jews was not ſo entirely agreeable 
under Charles, ſurnamed the Bald, when Remiſius, 
a prelate of eminence, cauled tome of his clergy to 
preach in their ſynagogues; by which means ſo great 
a number of their children were like to have been 
converted, that they were torced to lend them away 
to Vienne in Dauphine, Macon and Arles in Pro- 
vence, and other places, where they were more nu- 
merous. The biſhop ſent a complaint to court, and 
begged of that prince to ſend orders to the biſhop 
of Arles, &c. to follow his method, repreſenting 
that the converſion of thoſe children was a greater 
act of charity than ſaving them out of the lion's 
mouth. In all probability Charles conſented to this 
requeſt, for numbers of Jewiſh children were bap- 
tized, all by their own free choice; and the emperor 
was ſoon after poiloned by Sedecias, his Jewiſh phy- 
ſician, lately mentioned, who 1s ſuppoled to have 
been ſuborned to that vile deed by — Ot his own 
nation. 


They are likewiſe accuſed of having a great hand 
in the troubles that happened under this reign, by 
the incurſion of the Normans into ſeveral provinces, 
particularly that of Aquitaine, where they were 
very numerous. They were ſtill liable to the igno- 
minious ſentence paſſed againſt them by Charle- 
magne, of being buffetted three times a year at the 
church door, which was not, indeed, executed on all 
the Tolouſan Jews, but was, in time, confined to 
their Syndic, or head magiſtrate, who received that 
puniſhment in the name ot the reſt. We may add, 
that, though their credit was very high at court du- 
ring the life of the treacherous Sedecias, yet they 
were liable to many inſults trom the populace in ci- 
ties at a diſtance from it. Thus, tor inſtance, thoſe 
of Beziers, in Languedoc, were yearly driven about, 
with vollies of ſtones, trom the eve of Palm- Sunday 
to the Tueſday in Eaſter-week, from which indig- 
nity they at length redeemed themielves by a tribute 
they paid to the biſhop of the place. Indeed, it is no 
wonder that the Jews, though powerful at court, 
ſhould be obnoxious to the inhabitants of particu- 
lar cities. 


. 

tate of the Jews in the tenth century. Learning be- 
gins to flouriſh. David the head of the coptivity. 
His reign and pride. The Jews numerous and po- 
erful. Heads elefted and depoſed by vote. Rabbi 
Hay a deſcendant of David. Cader's perſecution of 
the Jes. Exechias head of the captivity. Riſe of 
a new ſchiſm. Extindtion of the academies. Perſe- 
cuttons under Hakem 


"Ui 1 tenth century, which is in ſuch diſcredit 
E wich the Chriſtians, was not ſo unreputable to 
ed Jews. Inſtead of deploring the groſs ignorance 

zen that overſpread Chriſtianity at that time, they boaſt 

that they never had ſuch excellent doctors as then. 

hey erected a new academy in the eaſt, becaulc 
0. 49. 
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thoſe which had ſubſiſted for many ages were not 
ſufficient to contain the numbers of proteſſors and 
icholars. Ihe Arabians applied themſelves to ſtudy, 
in ſpight of the oppreſſion which deſtroyed the au- 
thority of the caliphs. There appeared among them 
able phyſicians and logicians; and notwithſtanding, 
they had approved the vanity ot aſtronomical pre- 
dictions, yet they itudiouſly cultivated this ſcience, 
that was uſetul at court. The Jews imitated the 
Arabians : an inclination and genius for learning, 
which had been extinct, revived among them: 
however, their progrels was interrupted by the di 

vitions that arotc between the proteflors and heads 
of the captivity. They even law thele academics 
fall; and the whole nation being expelled the caſt, 
was forced to ſcek a new retuge in Spain and France. 
They underwent freſh mistortunes through the zeal 
ot the cruſaders, who made it a piece ot devotion 
to maſlacre all the Jews betore they proceeded to 
the conqueſt of Judaa. 


David the 
hcad of the 
captivity, 
His reien 


and pride, 


David was the prince of the captivity; a haughty 
man, who governed this nation with the authority 
of a king. The Jewilh hiſtorians complained, that 
his predeceſſors couched to the caliphs, and paid 
them tribute; but that David recovercd all his pri- 
vileges, and entorced them hke a king. There were 
two things that might contribute to this exaltation 
the long reign ot David, who was head ot his na- 
tion above thirty years, and the weaknels of the ca- 
liph Moctader, who then ruled. He was not only 
young, but ſo dependent upon his officers, that they 
depoled him twice; and he had been abſolutely de- 
prived of his authority, but that they could not find 
any perſon in the family ot the Abbaſlides to tub- 
ſtitute in his room. The weaknels of the govern- 
ment gave David an opportunity torailc himiclt, and 
affect a ltately pride. He cauled troubles and divi- 
ſions in the academy ot Pundebita, by carrying his 
authority too high. The Jews had elected Miſbit- 
cher prelident ot their college: David chole ano- 
ther; and the jcalouly ot thele two profeflors, who 
had diflerent privileges, increaled the diſorder. The 
divilion was violent tor hve years; and there was no 
way to appeate it, but by tiorming two different 
{chools in the lame place, 


That of Sora was lo fallen from its ancient luſtre, 
that nobody could be found, either willing or able, 


to teach in it. David lent tor one, named Jom Tob; 


but he being an unqualified man, inſtead of raiſing 
the declining, academy, left it as he found it. They 
were then forced to ſeck out the Rabbi Saadias, to 
fill up the vacancy, and draw ſcholars to the place. 
Suadias, at hrit, diſc harged his poſt with great ſucceis. 
iis principal care was to explode the error about 
the tranſmigration of fouls, that had been diſperſed 
among the Perſians for many ages, and was ſtill 
preſerved in the ealt, notwithitanding the irequent 
revolutions that happened there, both in the empire 
and religion. He made ſome progreſs in it; but the 
prince vt the captivity defiring him to ſign a regu- 
lation he had made againſt the laws, the doCtor re- 
fuled him lo unjuſt a demand. This retulſal, which 
David did not expect, incenſed him very much: he 
upbraided Saadias with ingratitude, and ſent his ton 
to threaten him with the lots of his head, if he did 
not bey his orders; but the rabbi appriſing his 
{cholars of this infult, they mutinicd againſt David, 
and atracking him in a body, obliged him to retire. 
The nation divided after the example ot its heads, 
and every one engaged in a party. Saadias's faction 
lo tar prevailed at firſt, as to get David depoſed 

and Joſeph, his brother, proclaimed prince of the 
captivity; but his authority laſted not long. David 

ſupported by his party, relumed the government. 
Saadias was conſtrained to fly, and leck a place of 
retirement, in which he continued leven years; and 
it was in this ſanctuary that he compoſed moſt of the 
works which have perpetuated his name atter his 
death. He came out of it, at laſt, to be reconciled 
with his prince; but he had the happineſs to ſur- 
vive him, and have the peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
academy. 


We may learn from this event, that the power of The Jews 


| the heads of the academy was almoſt equal to that 5merous 
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of the princes, ſince the latter could not enact any 
laws but what were ſigned by the profefſor. More- 
over there hath been frequent inſurrections againſt 
each other. Saadias, though a 5. in the eaſt, 
withſtood David, the haughtieſt and moſt potent 
prince the nation had ſeen for many ages. 


Theſe heads of the academy might at the ſame 
time be princes of the captivity, though this did 
not always happen. Indeed, Hay, one of the ſub- 
limes, was at the ſame time head of the academy 
and prince of the nation. Beſides, the title of prince 
is often given to the others. They ſay that ſuch a 
one reigned alone in the academy; and that the em- 
pire of Raf Nehemiah, head of Pundebita, in the 
middle of the tenth century, laſted eight years; 
the titles of reign and empire only relating to their 
inſtruction. We commonly find, in the Jewiſh chro- 
nicles, the names of theſe heads of the academy, 
whilſt we ſee no prince of the nation. 


Had: of The princes of the nation, and the heads of the 

the nation academy, were elected by a majority of votes. The 

Cm example of David, depoſed by Saadias's intrigues, 

Yee. proves, that the power of the princes was neither 

abſolute or independent of the people. Beſides, 

the government was not hereditary in a tamily; and 

though the ſon ſometimes ſucceeded the father, yet 

this rarely happened. The lame thing muſt be laid 

of the heads of the academy; the prince contributed 

to their election by his authority in the nation; 

but the doctors gave their votes: the votes and in- 

clinations alſo of the people were heard, though not 

always. We find an inſtance of it in the tenth cen- 

tury, when there was a profeſſor wanting at Pun- 

debita. A very rich merchant offered himſelf as a 

candidate for the place: part of the people were for 

Nehemiah; others declared for the merchant, named 

Aaron; and this laſt was cholen. But the other 
ſucceeded him ſeventeen years after. 


Flauriſhing The nation was in ſo flouriſhing a condition at 
ſtate of the that time, that nine hundred thouland Jews lived 
Jews: in the city of Pheruts Schibbur. This name 
ſignifies the rupture of Sapor; and, according to 

this etymology, Sapor ſhould be acknowledged tor 

the founder of this city; and, amongſt many kings 

of Perſia of this name, it might be attributed to 

Sapor II. who took Valerian pritoner, and treated 

him ſo cruelly: for this prince not only enlarged 

his kingdom by many conqueſts, but alſo built many 

cities in them, and called them by his name. Some 

give this honour to a rabbin, called Schiabbour, 

or Sapor, who founded the academy. In the mean 

time 1t was not the academy, but the city it ſtood 

in, that bore this name. It was lituated five miles 

from Babylon: and 1t it had nine hundred thou- 

{ſand Jews in it, it mult have been peopled by that 

nation, and alto of prodigious extent; for there are 

very tew cities in the world that contain within 

their walls ſo many inhabitants. Scherira, who was 

made preſident of this ſchool, kept it flouriſhing for 

thirty years together. He was a mortal enemy of 


the Chriſtians, and particularly of the monks, whom. 


he wrote againſt, and called torgers. This rendered 
him the more acceptable to his Ticioles, who com- 
monly look upon theſe outrages as ſo many acts of 
zeal. Scherira, finding himſelf advanced in years, 
reſigned his place to his ſon Hay, the moſt excel- 
lent of all the doctors. 


It is ſaid, that this doctor deſcended, in a direct 
tlay a de- line, from David the prophet, and king of Judæa. 
ſcerdauot Ag a proof of it, they affirm, that he had a lion in 
David. his eſcutcheon, which was alſo in the arms of the 

ancient kings of Judza. But his principal glory 
did not accrue from ſo illuſtrious a birth: he dif- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in his nation by many diflerent 
works, which he publiſhed upon purchaſes, ſales, 
and wages. 


find the manner they formerly wrote the name of je- 


hovah ar Jerulalem. Hay was a poet, and ſome of 
his verſes are {till remaining; in which he inſtructs 
He had ſo 
great a reputation, that they came from the caſt and 


mankind allo in the duties of piety. 


He has one upon the interpretation of 
dreams. Another contains his queſtions upon the 
book of fetſira, or the formation, in which we 
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demy of Pundebita, as well as of Pheruts Schib— but t 
bur, in which he had been profeſſor from nine and took 
twenty years of age. It ſeems too that he was elected have 
prince of the captivity; but happening to draw 1 
upon him the jealouſy of his own nation, both he till 
and his father tell inta diſgrace. might 
The caliph, who then reigned, was called Cader, c 7 It : 
Though he was of the houſe of the Abbaſſides, he 8 ads 
lived privately with a neighbouring prince, Who © — 
reigned in the marſhes that are formed by the wa- 115 
ters of the Tigris and Euphrates. But the ſultan Þ, . 
having depoſed Thai, ſet him upon the throne. He 4 = 
quickly ſhewed himſelf worthy of the empire he — y 
was raiſed to. He reformed the abuſes that had -_— 0 
crept into the ſtate, and extended his care as far as 4 
Egypt, where he proved to the Fathemites, that = 2 5 
reigned there, that they were not Aly's family, as — po! 
they boalted.. Cader, who lived eighty-one years, nies Th 4 
and reigned above forty, relolved alſo to give a EE 
check to the Fews, who had taken too great advan- Sad A 
tage of the preceding troubles, and uſurped an un- » Go n. 
due authority. Scherira and Hay were accuſed to ” 
him as men of wealth and power, who governed the P 
nation; and they were put in priſon. The caliph in the 
fleeced them of all their wealth, and cauſed Sche- houle « 
rira to be hanged, though at that time above an hun- young 
dred years old. Hay had the good fortune to el. Was a1 
cape this violence. He went on with his lectures in to ben 
the academy, and taught there till 1037. This was notwit! 
the laſt of the Excellents. er dca 
im, a} 
After Hay's death, Ezechias was elected prince »: all othe 
of the captivity z but his reign was ſhort and unfor- to us, b 
tunate, for, after two years, the caliph arreſted him of extr 
with all his family, and put them to death, except Hak 
two ſons, that fled into Spain. The academies were Jew 75 
ſhut up, and the learned obliged to ſeek ſanctuary w=_ doc 
in the welt, whither the perſecuted people followed mark, | 
them. their 5 
It was in the reign of Ezechias that the ſchiſm them, t 
aroſe between the children of Aſher and Napthali, turn Dr 
who are thought to be the firſt Maſoreths; at leaſt quickly 
they are the firſt grammarians who applied them- to retur 
{clves to review and correct the Scripture. Father the year 
Simon, well verſed in this ſubject, who ſaw Aaron's 
manuſcript and printed corrections, has no eſteem 
for them, believing them to be later than the Ma- 
fora, and pretty modern. We ought not to judge State of 
of them by the noiſe or ſchiſm theſe two maſters named 
' raiſed in the nation, for people often divide in the 452g: 
ſchools upon niceties of grammar. But if their cor- mo A 
rections be trifling, the authority of the Hebrew muel [ 
text is ſtill the greater for it; for it is a proof that Men 6 
the original text had fo long preſerved its authen- 19 es 
ticity, and ſtood in need of no great correction. 2 
The perſecution, which continued in the eaſt, en- ,...ol 
tirely ruined the affairs of this nation. The houſe ju: 0! the HE 
of the Abbaſſides, which had always favoured the | 1 du 
Jews, being degraded from its authority, the Sultan of this cc 
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Gela le Doulat, who reigned by the name of Cajem, 
reſolved. to extirpate them; and to that purpoſe 
ſhut up their academies, which were never opened 
after. He baniſhed the profeſſors, or obliged them 
to baniſh themſelves, and to tranſlate their acade- 
mies into the welt. He deſtroyed the prince of the 
captivity with his family. The people alſo ſuffered 
extremely in this perſecution, which was ſo bloody, 
as to reduce the Jews to an inconſiderable body, 
diſperſe them into the deſarts of Arabia, and drive 
them tor refuge into the welt. 


The Jewiſh hiſtorians ſay, that the caliphs, being 
jealous of the grandeur in which the prince of the 
captivity appeared among them, began to fear the 
exaltation of ſome one of David's family, who 
ſhould ferze upon the government and the crown. 
They gave out, that it would be ſcandalous for 
maſters to be obliged to obey their ſlaves, and Te; 


ſolved to kill him; which refolution they execute ht, lea 
as he paſſed with the princes of the academies. The lis fon I. 
news of it was immediately brought to the court, city of Le 
which ſent a detachment of guards ro wreſt the ves 12 
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but they arrived too late. However, the nation 
rook advantage of this accident, and relolved to 
have no prince for the future, that they might no 
more Excite the jealouſies of potentates, and to wait 
till Providence ſhould pleaſe to ſend them one who 
might give them an entire deliverance. 


It is here that molt authors put an end to the 
heads of the captivity, and eaſtern academics: tho' 
Benjamin de Tudela, who travelled in the following 
century into the eaſt, to pay a vilit to his brethren, 

till tound a prince of the captivity among them. 
Petachia, who went from Ratiſbonne with the ſame 
deſign, and in the ſame century, found a prince of 
the diſperſed nation at Bagdad, in Perſia. His name 
was Samuel; and he aſſerts that he traced his gene- 
alogy as high as the prophet of that name. I he 
princes ot the captivity were rarely ſcen atterwards, 
and prelerved only the name without the authority, 
They might have tome ſchool in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, which they ſtiled an academy; but thole of 
Sora and Pundebita, and all the reſt which had made 
a figure, were aboliſhed in the year 1039. 


The Jews underwent a fre!!: perſecution in Egypt, 


dvr jn the reign of Hakem, the third caliph ot the 


houſe of the Fathemites. His father had left him 
young in the hands of a tutor, in the year 900. He 
was a man of weak intelleas, and tuftered himlelt 
to be miſled by D. Arar, an impoſtor, who was {lain, 
notwith{landing his intereſt with the caliph. After 
his death, an impoſtor, named Hamzah, ſuccceded 
him, and from him arole a new reh1gton, oppolite to 
all others, which was that of the Druli, little known 
to us, but which he had blended with a vaſt number 
of extravagant notions not worth repeating, 


Hakem declared himſelf an enemy both to. the 
Jews and Chrittians, as the only ſects that oppoled 
his doctrines. He ordered the former to wear a 
mark, by which they might be known: he cauled 
their ſynagogues to be demoliſhed, and forced 
them, by ſcourges, to quit their religion, and to 
turn Druſi. But being inconſtant in di{poſition, he 
quickly changed his opinion, and permitted them 
to return to their old religion. This prince died in 
the year 1026, in Egypt, Where he had reigned. 


. 

State of the Jews in Spain. Account of Moſes, fur- 
named Clad with a Sack. The Talmud tranſlated 
into Arabic. Revolutions in the caliphſhip. R. Sa- 
muel Levi chief of the Fews. Perſecuted in Grenada. 
Men of learning in the eleventh century. Je lan- 
guages and ſciences generally cultivated. Few learncd 
men in I'rance. K. Gerſon and his diſciples, 


HE. diviſions and wars that troubled Spain, 
6 8 during the tenth century, afforded the Jews 
of this country great tranquillity. Abdalla, who was 
caliph there, had the mortification to ſee his uncle 
rebel againſt him, and make powerful efforts to wreſt 
the empire out ot his hands. But being defeated, 
he was obliged to take ſanctuary among the Chril- 
tians, where he cauſed himſelf to be baptized, pur- 
chaſing his quiet and life by a icigned converſion. 
Abderamus III. often entered the territories of 
Chriſtian kings, and fought many bloody battles, 
which were not advantageous to either party, be- 
cauſe each claimed the victory, and re-aſſembling 
their forces, ſoon after proſecuted the war with new 
vigour. This prince, who reigned above fifty years, 
had at laſt ſo reduced the number of his enemies, 
that they could find no ſoldiers. They propoſed to 
purchale a truce, or to retire before his army, which 
amounted to eighty thouſand ſtrong. But the boldeſt 
counſel having prevailed, the Chriitians, who were 
but an handful of men, encountered them with that 
reſolution, that the Arabians betook themſelves to 
flight, leaving the ficld of battle with their ſpoils. 
is fon Hakem renewed the war, and beſieged the 
city of Leon; but the inhabitants defended them- 
icives ſo vigorouſly that he was forced to raiſe the 
liege. Heſcham had the famous Almanſor for his 
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general, who had this title given him upon account 
of the great victories he had obtained both over the 
Spaniards and Arabians. The latter, though the 


caliph's ſubjects, otten rebelled againſt him. One of 


his officers had the inſolence to give out that he 
was dead, cauling a body to be buried in the tomb 
of his anceſtors, in order to delude the people. He 
ulurped his place, and reigned, till a faction, being 
convinced that their old caliph was alive, broughr 
him out of his priſon, and reſtored him to the 
throne. But he tell from it a ſecond time, by a new 
commotion that happened at "Toledo and Corduba. 
He quitted Spain, and went to live in Africa, after 
a reign ot thirty-three years. Such was the cond1- 
tion of the Arabians in Spain, who were continually 
at war with the Chriſtians ; and who, belides theſe 
wars, weredivided, and in frequent rebellions againſt 
their caliph. | 


Neither were the Chriſtians more at reſt. Ordoin, 
king of Leon, had 1o cxalperated Caſtile, that it re. 
lolved, atter his death, to form itſelf into a repub- 
lic. To that end it actually divided the govern- 
ment between two perſons, one whereot took care 
of the civil policy, and the other had the command 
of military affairs. Irotila the Cruel drew upon him 
the hatred ot the people by the barbarity of his 
reign, which laſted not above tourteen months. Di- 
viſion entered into the family of Chriſtian princes 
as well as the Arabians. In the reign of Ra- 
mides a new diviſion happened, which forced him 
to give up part of Caſtile to his uncle, and the city 
Compoſtella tor his capital. He prelently named a 
perſon of quality to be biſhop of it: but his ſcanda- 
lous milconduct cauſing his expulſion, his tather 
called in the Arabians to reſtore him. This kindled 
a civil war, and Compoſtella was often taken and 
retaken. 


Beſides thoſe learned doctors who were natives 
of Spain, Providence turniſhed the Jews with a fa- 
mous one, viz. Moles, ſurnamed Clad with a Sack. 
This man having lett the cait, and being taken by 
corlairs, and carried with his lon upon the coalt of 
Spain, was ranſomed by the Jews of Corduba. This 
was done out of charity, without any knowledge of 
his merit. By putting himſelf in the corner of a 
ichool, as a layman and a beggar, who had no other 
than a ſack, wherewith he wrapped himſelf up to 
cover his nakednels, he argued ſo profoundly upon 
all the queſtions that were propoſed, that the pre- 
ident of the ſchool yielded his place to him. He 
was created chief of the nation, with a good ſalary. 
But having great inclinarion to dic in his country, 
he relolved to return thither; though the caliph 
would not ſuſler him, for reaſons ot ſtate. The 
Talmud was then very little known in Spain; and 
when any controverly aroſe, the ſynagogues ſent 
their deputies to Bagdad to have them dec hed. Ha- 
kem, who was caliph in Spain, and did not like his 
ſubjects paſſing frequently into the eaſt, where the 
Abbaſſides, the enemies of his houſe, reigned, and 
who had deſtroyed it, was highly gratified by Moſes? 
teaching the Talmud to the Spaniards. He retained 
him in order to {top the courſe of theſe deputations, 
which gave him, perhaps, ſome ſuſpicion. Moſes 
reigned a long time; and Enoch, his fon, aſcended 
his throne. 


Ius it is the hiſtorians change a judicial ſeat 
into a throne, the authority whereof extended but 
over ſome fugitives, and was purely precarious. 


Heſcham II. king of Corduba, whom the Jews 
call Aſchaſez, did more than his father; for he or- 
dered the Jalmud to be tranſlated into Arabic, ei- 
ther from curioſity to learn what was in a book ſo 
cried up by the Jews, or to make it more common 


in the nation, in order to prevent the pilgrimages 
to Bagdad and Jeruſalem. 


R. Joſeph undertook this great work, and very 
ſucceſsfully accompliſhed it: but he grew ſo haughty 
upon it, that he could no longer bear Enoch ſhould 
be preferred to him to be chief of the nation. He 
broke with him: their diviſion made a noiſe : the 
ſy nagogues engaged in it: but Enoch had the more 


numerous party. Joleph was excommunicated. He 


appealed 
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appealed to the king; but Heſcham would not 
meddle with this affair, either out of policy, or be- 
cauſeliving in dependence upon his haged, or grand 
chamberlain, he was not at liberty to protect his fa- 
vourites. Joſeph, being deprived of the protection 


he expected from court, lett Spain, 
road to Bagdad, where he thought to find a retreat 
near the famous Hay; but he gave him to under- 
ſtand, that he could not receive him, becauſe he was 
excommunicated by the Spaniſh ſynagogues. He 
remained therefore at Damaſcus, where he died, 
without being able to procure a revocation of the 
ſentence which had been pronounced againſt him. 


and took the 


The diviſions of the Saracens increaſed more and 


more in Spain during the eleventh century. There 


had been a long time a deſign to dethrone that 
branch of the Ommiades which reigned there. 
Their weakneſs had ſo diſguſted the people, that, 
after they had changed their maſter, they {wore 
never to admit any man more of that family. The 
uſurpers were not much more ſuccelistul, for the 
people were quickly involved in a new ſcarch of a 
ſovereign. One of the Ommiades, who ſurvived the 
ruin ot his houſe, offered himſelf to them. They 
repreſented to him, that, by attempting to alcend 
the throne, he incurred a certain death. But am- 
bition overcame love of life: Kill me to-morrow, 
(ſaid he,) provided you make me this day a king.“ 


The revolutions in Spain were advantageous to 
the Jews; for R. Samuel Levi became ſecretary and 
miniſter of ſtate to the king of Granada, who atter- 
wards made him prince ot his nation, and he em- 
ployed his credit at court in protecting it. Heeven 
ſcattered his bountics among foreigners; for the 
African, Egyptian, and Babylonian doctors were his 

nſioners. The Jews had the ſatisfaction to ſee 

is fon ſucceed him in his polts; and the only 
thing which moderated their joy was the haugh - 
tineſs of this young man, whole riches had rendered 
him proud; whereas his tather had preſerved his 
humility in his greateſt exaltation. 


But an unexpected turn of affairs diſturbed the 
repole and tranquillity they enjoyed. Joſeph Hal- 
levy, one of the learned men ot that age, ſet up for 
a converter of the Muſſulmen. The tranſlation of 
the Talmud into Arabic, which was made ſome 
years before, facilitated this deſign, though it m1l- 
carried, The king ot Granada could not bear this 
inſult offered the citabliſhed religion; ſo that the 
Jewiſh rabbi was put into priſon, and afterwards to 
death. The perſecution began by the king's order, 
in which fifteen hundred tamilies in this one king- 
dom greatly luffered. This calamity was the more 
ſenſibly felt, becauſe proſperity had made them 
rich and powerful. They were apprehenſive leſt the 
neighbouring kings ſhould imitate fo dreadtul an 
example: but the violence was ſoon ftopped, and 
went no farther than the kingdom of Granada. 


They would have undergone a more ſevere and 
deſtructive opprefiion under king Ferdinand, who, 
at the inſtigation of his bigored wife, was going to 
lanctity his war againtt the Saracens by the extirpa- 
tion of the Jews, had nor the biſhops, and even the 

pe, (Alexander II.) put a top to his furious zeal, 
— publicly oppoſing and condemning it. But what 
moſt probably extricated them out of all danger 
from that monarch and his luccetlor was, the revo- 
lation which the Moors occaſioned in Africa; in 
confequence of which Alphonlo, diſtreſſed on every 
lide, round himlielt obliged to befriend and cares, 
inſtead ot oppreſſing them, in order to procure their 
money and atiiſtance. Accordingly they were pro- 
moted by him to conſiderable poſts, and obtuined 
tuch other privileges, that pope Gregory quite diſ- 


approved of them; though his cenſures could not 


prevail upon Alphonſo to retract them. 


Peter I. his grandſon, had not more regard to the 
exhortations of Nicolas of Valencia. 
being publithed in Spain, as in other Chriſtian king - 
doms, Peter relolved to engage in this war againſt 
the inſidels. Nicolas repretented to his king, that 
it was in vain to go in queſt of foreign enemies 10 
tar, when he had to many at home; and added, that 


The cruſade 


the Jews had ſuch an inveterate hatred to the Chriſ. 
tians, that they never met them without denounc. 
ing curſes on their heads, with many other articles 
as ablurd and ridiculous; to which the king, who 
was averſe to perſecution, only lent a deat car. 
However, the moderation of this prince did not ſave 
the Jews from being maſſacred by the cruſaders in 
ſeveral other parts of Spain. 


Notwithſtanding theſe pretenſions, this country Mes 
had abundance ot Jewiſh doctors in the eleventh _ th 
Samuel Cophni, born at Corduba, pub. d 


century. 
liſhed a commentary upon the Pentateuch, the ma- 
nuſcript whereot is in the Vatican library. Thoſe 
that have read it eſteem it as a fine piece, but con- 
feſs it has a great many allegories. He had a dil. 
pute with a divine of his nation, and died in the 
year 1034. 


At that time appeared the five Iſaacs. One of 
them was called Iſaac Alpheſi, as coming out of 
Africa, trom the kingdom of Fez, into Spain. He 
paſſed for one of the molt learned men ot his time, 
and became prince of the exile in Spain. His epi- 
taph, written in ſpondaic verle, which ſhews that at 
that time they oblerved quantity, after the manner 
of the Greeks and Latins, was a molt noble one. 
The ſecond of the liaacs was the fon of Baruch. 
He derived his genealogy from the ancient Baruch, 
Jeremy's ſecretary ; and pretended that his family, 
which came into 8 ain in Titus's time, had ſubſiſted 
there till then. He underſtood Latin, Greek, and 
Arabic. He had ſtudied the mathematics, and 
was 10 eminent in this ſcience, that the king ot Gra- 
nada, called the mathematician for his paſſionate 
love of it, ſent tor him to court to be inſtructed by 
him. He was received there with ſuch applaule, 
and lived with ſuch ſatisfaction with the African 
Saracens, that he became unmindtul of his country, 
and continued there to his death, which happened 
in the year 1004. He had a violent quarrel with the 
lirſt of the Iſaacs, ſurnamed Alpheſi. They could 
not be reconciled whilſt they lived: but, at the 
hour of death, one of them gave an example of re- 
pentance, and the other of charity. Iſaac, the fon 
of Baruch, died frſt; and finding himſelf ill, ſent 
his fon to beg his enemy's pardon, and to throw 
himſelf into his arms, as into thoſe of a patron and 
a faithful friend. The ſon obeyed : Alpheſi re- 
ceived him into his houſe, treated him as a child, 
and continued teaching him, to his death, the myl- 
teries of the law. 


Another more general diviſion foon aroſe. The 
learned rabbins multiplying in Spain, in the ele- 
venth century, gave birth to many controverſies 
reſpecting the ſtudy of the ſciences, whereof the 
Talmudiits deſigned to rob their ſcholars, to oblige 
them to an implicit ſubmiſſion to their principles. 
They maintained that the ſtudy of languages, and 


the human ſciences, was condemned from the em- F. 
peror Titus's time, leſt the people, diſperied among 


the nations, ſhould be drawn into their idolatry, by 
the charms ot the politenels of their writings. The 
Poſtille, annexed to the text of the Miſnah, contains 
a malediction pronounced againſt him who keeps 
{wine, or teaches his fon Greek ; as if it was equally 
impure to feed an unclean beaſt, and to give men à 
good education. 


Theſe laws were not always religiouſly obſerved. 7”, 
It was impoſlible tor the Jews who dwelt in Egypt tb 
not to ſpeak Greek ; tor thoſe of Rome, not to un- wen. 
derſtand Latin; and tor the Spaniards, mingled © 


with the Saracens, not to make a continual ute of 
Arabic. R. Salomon, who taught at Barcelona, in 
the eleventh century, prevailed ſo far as to have 
thoſe rigorous decrees of the fathers tempered z but 
he durſt not aboliſh them. He pronounced an ana- 
thema, and a ſentence of excommunication, againſt 
all that began to {tudy Greek before twenty years ot 
age. The bounds being once removed, R. Mar 
ſet himſelf above the anathema, which Salomon 
had decreed againſt the young ſtudents, and reſtored 
them to a full liberty. They applied themſelves 
therefore to the languages, mathematics, and other. 
{ciences, which produced a conſiderable number oi 
great men. 
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France was not ſo fruitful in famous rabbins as 
«(earned Spain; and we might even complain of its barren- 
ase. nels during all the centuries which we have Exa- 
amined, there being not above five or {1x doctors to 
be tound who were of any note. The moſt 1a- 
ee mous was R. Gerſon, whom ſome will have to be 
an. born in Germany, at Mentz. However, he was a 
Frenchman, or, at leaſt, publiſhed his book of Con- 
ititutions there. It is probable he had lets retpect 
paid him in his lite-time than atter his death; for 
they heſitated a long time about the reception of 
his collection of laws, which began not to be in 
vogue till the middle ot the thirteenth century. 
He was afterwards called the Light ot the French 
Captivity. 


. 
IE 


One of his chief diſciples was Jacob, the ſon of 
Jekar, a great muſician, and who deeply ſtudied 
cales of conſcience. 'The ſuccecding doctors con- 
ſtantly quote his deciſions with approbation; an 
they are received as laws that cannot be tranigreſied 
without criminality. It is laid he died the fame 
year as his maiter. Salomon, who had ſtudied un- 
der theſe two great maſters, made lome hgure. 
Chronologers are not agreed, however, upon this ar- 
ticle; for lome make him ttudy in the year 1140, 
in the middle of the tweltth century; and others 
make him die thirty-hive years before. 


He had another famous diſciple, whom the law- 
ers call Albarcellonita. This was Judas, a Barce- 
— doctor, who wrote a treatiſe upon the privileges 
of women. He publiſhed another upon the tines, 
wherein he hiſtorically recounted the different ways 
the Jews had reckoned the times. Their firit epo- 
cha was that of their departure from Egypt. I hey 
began another at the creation of a king, becaulc 
the form of their government was then changed. 
There was a third upon Alexander the Great's en- 
tering into Jerulialem, which was followed to the 
tenth century of the Chriſtian church. For Sche— 
rira, who lived at that time, obliged his nation to 
calculate the years from the creation of the world. 
He allo publiſhed lermons. 
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Moſes Hadarſcian, that is to ſay, the Preacher, 
was allo one of Gerlon's dilciples. They began at 
that time to make lermons in the lynagogues, which 
had been much neglected hitherto; and perhaps 
Gerlon introduced this cultom, ſince we find two of 
his diiciples who became famous by their preach- 
ing. Motes, who came trom Narbonne, was doubt- 
lets the moſt eloquent, having the title ot preacher 
given him by way of exccllency. This rabbi lived 
in the middle of the eleventh century, and died in 
the year 1070, with the glory of leaving the famous 
Salomon the lunatic his dilciple. 


CHAP. I. 


The Pſeudo-Foſephus, a native ef France, inthis century. 
His hiſtory fabulous. Fetos in Hungary. Their jlate 
in Germany and Bohemia. Protetted by the emperor. 
Majjacred by the cruſagers., A ſecond cruſade pro. 
ductive of the ſame conſequences as the former. 


I S we are treating of the French rabbies of this 
plus a century, we muit not omit the author of the 
pretended hiſtory of Joſip Ben Garion, whom the 
Jews have ſubſtituted for the Gree!: hiſtorian Joſe- 
phus. This Jewiſh impoſtor, to gain the greater 
credit with his readers, begins with giving himſelf 
our tor a royal prince and prieſt ot the Jewiſh na- 
tion, in whole perſon Providence had united thole 
two dignities to war againſt their enemies. He calls 
himlelt the Joſephus full of the ſpirit of wiſdom and 
underſtanding, of counſel, fortitude, knowledge, 
and of fear of the Lord, who ſacrificed his life 
tor the ſanctuary and tor his nation. He ſacrilegi- 
ouſly adds, that one of his ſoldiers one day cried 
aloud to him, Thou art the man of God. Bleſſed 
de the God of Iſrael, who hath created the ſoul 
Ie that animates thee, and hath endowed thee with 
ſuch Deer wildom.” And when taken by 
No. 49. 
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the Romans, their army aſked each other with tears, 
ils that the perſon 10 admired among the Jews, 
and lo dreaded by the Romans? How 1s he 
caught, who was alone once able to fill our army 
with rerror, and hath ſpread throughout the uni- 
* verle the tame of his valiant deeds?” Titus him- 
lelt was no lets taken with his perſon and courage, 
and raiſed him above all the prieſts and Levites of 
his nation. 


55g 


His impoſture ſucceeded fo well, by his pirating, 
from the Greek and original Jotephus, ſuch facts His hiftory 
as were to his purpole, milreprelenting, and adding fabulous. 
others, and couching his hiſtory in the Hebrew 
tongue, that the Greek copy became not only 
neglected, but ſuſpicious, and at length rejected as a 
torgery by thoſe of his nation. So that we need not 
wonder it many of them have been deceived by it, 
and extolled it to the ſkies. But as this author and 
his hiſtory have been fully contuted by ſeveral able 
and authentic writers, and the many falſhoods, 
contradictions, and abſurditics, which plainly prove 
its torgery, amply exploded, we ſhall therefore pro- 
ceed with a detail of the Jewith aftairs as they were 
Circutnſtanced in other nations in Europe. 


We begin to find them flouriſhing in Hungary Jews in 

towards the latter end of the eleventh century, when Hungry. 
Ladiflaus, who then reigned, convened a ſynod, in 
which were made leveral regulations, importing, 
thatit a Jew ſhould marry, or, as the act words, 
ibi aſſsciaverit,” a Chriſtian woman, or buy a 
Chrittian flave, they ſhould be let at liberty, and 
the price given tor them be conhicated to the biſhop. 
His ton Coloman being come to the throne, torbad 
them, by a new law, to ule the Chrittian ſlaves; but 
permitted them to buy and cultivate lands, on con- 
dition they uled no other but Pagan flaves, and 
lettled only in tuch places as were under the juril- 
diction of a biſhop. Thele two laws ſhew the Jews 
” have been numerous and powerful in that king- 
dom. 


The Jewiſh nation was extremely multiplied in -Thc;c fate 
Germany; it had even built ſynagogues in molt of inGermany 
the conſiderable cines, particularly in Priers, Co- and Bohe- 
logne and Mentz. It had penetrated even to Fran- *“ 
conia. This people paſſed trom thence into Bohe- 
mia; where, in theeleventh century, they periorm- 
ed ſuch conſiderable ſervices tothe Chriſtians, againſt 
the irruptions of the barbarians, that they were al- 
lowed the privilege of a ſynagogue. They entered 
into Hungary. It is laid they were terrified by a 
variety of prodigics, which happened at the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century; and tearing the end 
of the world was at hand, they turned Chrittians. 

Thele prodigics, however, had not converted tuch 
numbers of them, but that many were diipoled to 
acts of violence and outrage. | 


A prieſt, named Goteſcal, put himſelf at the head 
of fifteen thouland banditti . had got together in 
Germany, and declared war againſt the Jews. So 

pious a pretence procured him the vencration of the 
pcople, and the protection of kings. Heover-ran 
Franconia in a little time; from whence he paſſed 

into Hungary, where he had, at firſt, an entire li- 

berty to cxerciſe his cruelties; but when it was per- 
cerved, that, under the pretenceof religion, this army 
plundered and raviſhed the wives of the Chriſtians 

as well as the Jews, they ſurprized them in their de- 
baucheries, and Goteſcal was lain, with the beſt 

part ot his troops. So tragical an end, however, hin- 

dered not the count of Linenguen from making the 

lame attempt. He ravaged a part of Germany, by 
declaring himſelf a perſecutor of the Jews; bur at- 
tempting to pals into Hungary, found the paſtage 
ſtopped. Being reſolved to force it, he vigorouſly at- 

tacked thole that kept it; and, elated with ſucceſs 

had already divided the kingdom with his conſpira- 

tors; when the Hungarians, attacking them unex- 
pectedly, as they were deliberating, pur them to the 

rout. The emperor Henry, who was then at Ra- Proteded 
tiſbonne, declared himſelf in favour of the Jews, by the ems 
reſtored them to the places from whence they had rer. 
been expelled, and made their plunderers refund. 

This indemnification occaſioned treſh complaints 
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and accuſations, as they were charged with having 
magnified their loſſes, in order to enrich themſelves 
by a more plentiful reſtitution. 


The cruſades rekindled a freſh zeal againſt the 
Jews. They complain that theſe votaries, paſſing 
through Cologne, Mentz, Wormes, and Spiers, com- 
mitred a — — from the month of April till 
July, in which were ſtabbed and drowned five thou- 
{land perſons; and that the number of thoſe who were 
forced to abjure the religion of their fathers can- 
not be aſcertained. They do not exaggerate the 
matter; on the contrary, . hiſtorians amplify the 
number, with the addition of hideous circum- 
ſtances. They aſſert that fourteen hundred of them 
were burnt at Mentz ; and that, from the reſiſtance 
and diſorder which happened on that occaſion, halt 
the city was reduced to aſhes. Thoſe of Wormes at 
firſt retired to the biſhop; but he would not receive 
them, unleſs they turned Chriſtians. The people 
ſuffered them not to deliberate long: ſome embraced 
Chriſtianity, which they abjured as toon as the form 
was over; and others deſtroyed themſelves. Some- 
thing like this happened at Triers. The women, 
ſeeing the cruſaders coming, murdered their own 
children, ſaying, ** It were better to ſend them thus 
into Abraham's boſom, than to abandon them to 
the Chriſtians.” Others, laden with ſtones, threw 


themſelves into the river, and were drowned; and 


ſome fled to the biſhop's caſtle. Egilbert, who re- 
ſided in it, preached them a ſermon, by which they 
were apparently converted; but the year tollowing 
all of them, except one, relapſed into Judaiſm. The 
biſhop of Spire had more humanity z for he not 
only protected the fugitives, but cauſed ſome of 
their perſecutors to be hanged. The miſchief went 
ſo far, that the Bavarian annaliſts reckon twelve 
thouſand that died in that country; and others 
affirm, that the number of thole who periſhed in 
Germany was almolt incredible, 


Another cruſade was publiſhed fifty years after. 
Rodolphus, who was commiſſioned to preach it up 
on the banks of the Rhine, did it with great ſucceſs. 
As it was one of the articles of his religion and his 
doctrine, that the enemies of Chriſtianity were firſt 
to be taken off, and thoſe ſtabbed who were near at 
hand, before they went to ſeek them in foreign 
lands, the people were inflamed by his exhortations: 
but the maſſacre was not ſo great as deſigned, be- 
cauſe part of them took their Bight betimes, and re- 
tired ro Nuremberg, and other cities dependin gupon 
the emperor, under whole protection they found 
more ſecurity. We mult do juſtice to St. Bernard, 
and acknowledge that Rodolphus's doctrine did not 
pleaſe him. He wrote to the archbiſhop of Mentz, 
whom this hermit had inflamed by his preaching, to 
prove to him, that he ought to look upon the per- 
ſecution of the Jews as inhuman; and therefore he 
adyiled that he might be ſent back to his deſert. 


\ 

Nevertheleſs, the flame was ſpread far and near 
by his trumpeters, not only in Germany, but in moſt 
other parts of Europe, and great numbers ot Jews 
were maſſacred, if we may credit their chronolo- 

ers, while others, 2 driven into deſpair by 
the cruelties they were likely to undergo, put an 
end to their own exiſtence, With theſe perſecutions 
ended the eleventh century. 
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Benjamin of Tudela's character and travels. Jews in 
the eaſt from Benſamin's account. Decay of the aca- 
demy of Pundebita. Power of the caliphs in eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs. Fews favoured under the caliph 
Mortanged. Heads of the captivity dependent on the 
caliphs. Tews in other eaſtern parts. ExzekiePs 
tomb, TFews in Egypt. At Tyre. Peculiar ſuper- 
ſtitions. Fews in Jeruſalem. In Upper Galilee. Ac- 
count of Aben- Ezra, another Jetoiſh traveller. Jews 
in Greece. At Conſtantinople. At Rome, Sc. The 

prince of the nation at Capua. In Germany, Bobe- 
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mia, Sc. In France. The holy aſſembly of Lunel be 
: © Caimpns H 
General remarks upon the whole. R. Petachia's ac. en, auth 
count of the Jews in Tartary and Nineveh. In Bag- "fairs, t NM 
dad. Of their chiefs. Perſecutions in Perſia. __ 
WITH reſpect to the ſtate of the Jews in the clad 
f ealt during the twelfth century, we ſhall be cles, 
obliged to refer, as the beſt guide we can procure, to ***: that 
Benjamin, ſurnamed of Tudela, a city of Navarre ria quicl 
the place of his nativity, who tells us that he had e ajl tl 
vilited moſt of theſe parts. His accounts, indeed _ 
ſometimes appear fabulous; nor has he ſcrupled to 2 
interlard them with abſurd and incredible ſtories to the o 
raiſe the credit of his nation. — 
Our author informs us, that he found ſeveral con- of th 
ſiderable ſynagogues, and a number of Jews, who ls them, 
lived there at caſe, and enjoyed the liberty of their b dittril 
religion unmoleſted. That the city of Pethora, upon «a. upon 
the banks of the Euphrates, contained 4000 Jews, 55 1 
a 
He found another 700 alſo at Almozal, which with 
anſwers to the ancient Nineveh ; the one having trod 
been built from the ruins of the other, upon the the pl 
oppolite bank of the Tigris, and being only ſepa- 
rated by a bridge. There was Zaccheus, a deſcen- N It v 
dant of the houſe of David. There was allo a ta- un- ſtange 
mous aſtronomer, called Beren Alpherec, who ſerved 1 lived 
as a Chaplain to king Zin-Aldin. It may leem . had m 
ſtrange that a Jew ſhould officiate as chaplain to a 1 pages | 
Muſſulman; tor Zin-Aldin was of that religion, ow! 
and brother to Noraldin, king of Syria, whom the 1. 
Muſlulmen reverence, not — as one of their moſt on Llaa 
iuſtrious conquerors, but as one of their greateſt n 
laints. But perhaps this Jewiſh aſtronomer did taped 
not {crupulouſly weigh the difference of religions, wort Bag 
but contormed his own to that of the prince he SOgUE. 
ſerved, as their nation are ſo apt to temporize. eee 
Benjamin, before he arrived at Bagdad, paſſed ons, et 
through Rohobod, where he found 2000 perſons of and cal 
his nation. Carchemis, famous for the defeat of en 
Pharaoh Nachor, and ſituate upon the banks of the that pc 
Euphrates, contained five hundred. Pundebita was 15 
but two days journey from hence. But this city, ord; 
ſo well known, had changed its name, being then ot Day 
called Aliobari, or Alnebar. He diſcovered here Jews 1 
ſome footſteps of the grandeur of his nation; for 1 dS) 
there was the tomb of Boſtenai, that prince of the 105 wal 
captivity who had married a daughter of the king ind of 
of Perſia. He obſerved allo thoſe of two illuſtri- to relpe 
ous doctors, with the ſy nagogues they had built be- px i ga. 
fore their death; but it was no longer that flouriſh- U obliacg 
ing academy of ſcholars whole chiefs had been fo ey wh 
famous in former ages: there was only 2000 Jews | fi 1 4 
in it, ſome of whom applied themſelves to the ſtudy . 
of the law. ated ar 
tribute. 
The ſame fate had befallen that of Sora; of which remote Þ 
the author is content to revive the remembrance, trimony 
and call to mind, that many heads of the captivity, table; a 
deſcended from the houſe of David, had taken up poor. B. 
their reſidence there. He only celebrates the city and libet 
and academy of Nahardea. He obſerves alſo of Na- rich pref 
hardea, that its ſchools were demoliſhed, and the . a 
doctors had retired into the weſt. e 3 0 
. e it 
The authors of the Talmud, and the excellent kb. 1 
doctors, were no longer found at Sora and Punde- 21 abe 
bita, in Benjamin's time; nor even in other places, . rl We 
where there were ſtill many Jews. yells 
The Perſians aſcribe great antiquity to this capi- hands fre 
tal. It was built by Almanlor, and afterwards be- T 
came the refidence of the ſucceeding caliphs. Ben- lt he J. 
jamin gives a magnificent deſcription of their palace 2 ern cl 
and city. The reigning caliph was inveſted with 2 narchs, a 
ſupreme, and even deſpotic, authority. He kept his cath, ha 
brothers chained in their reſpective palaces, becaule OE > 
they had conſpired againſt him. His ſubje&ts hardly gs Pa 
ever law him, though he was very affable to others: 5 20 live 
The pilgrims that paſſed that way earneſtly deſire wx Gepe 
a ſight of him; but, inſtead of ſhewing himſelf, he . © de 
cauſed a ſkirt of his robe to be hung upon the win: fr en deat 
dow, that every one might ſee it; and a herald crie om the. 


. - C 
out, © Go in peace; for our Lord, the light of the anus, bu 
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Ichmaelites, is favourable to you.” ” 
e 
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Caliph's He was ſupreme in eccleſiſtical as well as civil, Roman emperors, after the deſtruction of the tem- 
dean authority. The people believed him almoſt equal — by Tirus. He has been tollowed by others, 
©... to Mahomet; and he held the fame rank among the oth ancient and modern, who pretend they had a 
5 Muiſlulmen, as the pope has among the Chriſtians. power to raile a tribute on the nation, and to puniſh 
At the fait ot Ramadan he came out ot his palace, recuſants, as well as other criminals, with death. 
clad in lumptuous attire, having, among other arti— F | | 3 
cles, a piece ot black cloth upon his head, to hgnity, Leaving the province of Bagdad, Benjamin paſ- ſews in 


that all his glory was only vanity, and that joy was 
quickly changed into ſorrow. He was attended by 
all the great officers of his court, and a valt multi- 
tude of people, who came that day trom far to have 
the ſatistaction of ſeeing him. When he arrived at 
the oratory, near the gate of the city, and had re- 
ceived the acclamations of the people, he kiffed his 
robe to give a bleſſing, and aſcending into a lobby 
of the chapel, expounded the Mahometan law to 
them. He then killed a camel, pieces of which he 
diſtributed to his principal officers, who looked 
upon it as an extraordinary favour. The ceremony 
being over, the caliph returned alone to his palace, 
by the banks of the Tigris, which were covered 
with thoulands of barks; and the ground he had 
trod was held ſo ſacred, that no one durit walk in 
the place where he had jet the ſole of his foot. 


It was under the protection of the caliph Mo- 
ſtanged, who reigned ten years, that the Jews then 
lived peaceably at Bagdad. He eiteemed them, and 
had many in his ſervice. He perfectly underitood 
their language, and wrote it; and had allo ſome 
knowledge ot their law. There were but a thou- 
land Jew1th inhabitants in this city : and the error 
of Iſaac, the fon of Arma, who lays there were many 
thouſand Jews, would be deemed a grols one, were 
we not accuſtomed to find theſe Jewith writers mag- 
nifty whatever contributes to the glory of the ſyna— 
gogue. If there were few inhabitants, there were 
yet twenty-eight ſynagogues, and ten tribunals, or 
councils ; at the head whereot were ten eminent per- 
tons, employed only upon the affairs ot the nation, 
and called the ten Otioſi, or Idlers. Above thele 
ten was the head of the captivity. He that had then 
that poſt was a deſcendant of David, and his 
name was Daniel. The Jews gave him the title ot 


Lord; and the Mahometans that of Lord, the Son 


of David. His authority extended over all the 
Jews which were in the dominſons of the caliph, 
trom Syria to the Iron Gates and the Indies. Our 
author repreſents this prince of the captivity as a 
kind of ſovereign; for the Mahometans were obliged 
to reſpect him as well as the Jews; and he that, 
meeting him on the road, retuled to riſe and ſalute 
him, received an hundred ſtripes. The nation was 
obliged to have their teachers and doctors from him, 
who gave the impoſition of hands. That he might 
ſupport his dignity, the merchants of his nation 
raiſed an impoſt in the fairs, and paid him a kind of 
tribute. Some proviſions were allo ſent himtrom the 
remote provinces. Daniel, beſides this, had his pa- 
trimony and lands that were given him. He kept a 
table; and had hoſpitals, where he maintained the 
poor. But he was forced to purchale this grandeur 
and liberty, by a tribute paid to the caliph, and by 
rich preſents to the principal officers of his court. 


This obſervation 1s of great moment, not only be- 
cauſe it ſhews that there was ſtill a prince ot the 


»;, Captivity in the twelfth century, though they had 


been aboliſhed an hundred years betore, but far- 
ther, we learn, that this head of the captivity had 
only a power borrowed from the caliph, which he 
did not exercile till he had received impoſition of 
hands from the infidel prince. 


The Jewiſh rabbies, who pretended that thoſe 
eaſtern chiefs were independent of any other mo- 
narchs, and ſtill retained the power of life and 
death, have left no ſtone unturned to prove that ta- 
vourite point; inſomuch that Origen himſelf be. 
lieved that thoſe Aſſyrian monarchs, under whom 
they lived, being content with their ſubjection 
and dependence, allowed them to govern their 
people according to their own laws, and to inflict 
even death on the guilty; and proved 1t not only 
irom the e A. book of Sutanna againſt Atri- 
canus, but from more recent inſtances under the 
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ſed through Rejen, where he found near five thou- 
land Jews, who performed their devotions in a great 
lynagogue. He proceeded towards the ancient 
Babylon, where was Nebuchodonolor's palace, 
grown the habitation ot owls and reptiles. But 
lome leagues trom thence were a thouſand 2 
who laid their prayers in the palace which Daniel 
built tor his oratory. Hila is but five miles from 
it, where there are {our ſy nagogues, and ten thouſand 
Jews. A little tarther were diſcovered the tounda- 
tions of the ancient tower of Babel, built immedi— 
ately after the flood. At length he came to the tomb 
ot Ezekiel, upon the banks of the river Chobar, 
where there are ſixty towers, with a {ynagogue in 
each of them. Near this place is another edifice, 
built by Jeconias, when Evil-merodach gave him 
his liberty. This palace tronts the Euphrates on one 
ſide, and has the Chobar on the other. "Thirty-five 
thouland Jews were employed in this great work 
tor the ſervice of their prince. His picture was ſtill 
{cen in the root, and thole of all the ofticers who 
accompanied him; and Ezekiel brings up the rear. 
This prophet's tomb, which was prelerved, drew 
people trom all parts. The heads ot the captivity 
viſited it every year with a numerous train. It was 
a place of devotion, not only tor the Jews, but for 
the Perſians, the Medes, and abundance of Muſtul- 
men, who came to bring their prelents, and pay their 
vows at the lynagogue. They reverence it as a ſa- 
cred thing; and theretore no military perſons, whe- 
ther vanquiſhed or victorious, ever touch it. A 
lamp burnt night and day upon this tomb; and the 
head of the captivity, and of the counſels of Bagdad, 
turniſhed oil. There is a rich library; and all that 
die without iſſue augment it by lending their books. 
Here was allo ſeen the original of Ezekiel's pro— 
ee wer written with, as they pretended, his own 
and. 


othereattorn 
parts. 
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Couta had for ſome time been the capital city of Jews ia E- 
the caliphs ; but they had changed their reſidence. 9p 


However, Benjamin coming there, found near ſeven 
thouland Jews, who had but one ſynagogue. 


E2ypt is one of thoſe places where the E. have 
relided longell : they were numerous in the tweltth 
century, when Benjamin paid them a vilit. He 


computes thirty thouland of them in one ſingle 


city upon the frontiers of Ethiopia, which he calls 
Chouts. He law two thouland Jews, and two 1y- 
nagogues, at Milralim, at prelent Grand Cairo. 
There was ſome diviſion among thoſe that inhabited 
it. The occaſion was frivolous; for ſome who came 
from Judea, dividing each ſection of the law, finiſh- 
ed the reading of it but once in three years; whilſt 
the other ancient inhabitants of Egypt read it all in 
one; as was done in Spain, and other places. Here 
reſided the head of all the ſynagogues of the coun- 
try, who created the doctors, and ſupported the in- 
tereſt of the nation with the caliph. 


Our traveller was far from forgetting the land of 
Goſhen, where the Iſraelites dwelt ſo long. He 
thought he could obſerve ſome tracts of their an- 
cient buildings. Many Jews were retired thither; 
two hundred were in one place, five hundred in 
another, and near three thouſand in the city of 
Goſhen; as many at Alexandria, and very few at 
Damictta. 


The reſt he repreſents as diſperſed in all che other 
provinces and towns of Egypt in great numbers, 
though vaſtly ſhort of whar they once were, when 
the ſingle city of Alexandria was reckoned to con- 
tain an hundred thoutand of thoie people. 


We now pals into Judza. Our author went to 
T'yre, where he tound tour hundred of his nation, 
molt of whom were glaſs-makers, This was a pro- 
fitable trade, becaule the Tyrian glaſs was tuen in 
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great eſteem, and tranſported far and near by the 
ſea-faring Jews. However, there were {ome that 
were learned, particularly in the Talmud; and of 
theſe an Egyptian, called R. Ephraim, was the moſt 
eminent. 


The Samarians had abandoned their capital city; 
but there were two hundred at Celarea, and an hun- 
dred at Shechem, which they made the teat of their 
religion. They had prieſts deſcended from Aaron, 
who never matched into other families, that they 
might more certainly preſerve the ſucceſſion of the 

Pocutiar Prieſthood. They offer ſacrifices upon Mount Ge- 

ſuperſtitions Tlzim in all their ſolemn feaſts: and affirm, that 
their altar was built with the ſtones the tribes placed 
in the Jordan, when they paſſed this river under 
Joſhua's conduct. They are very ſuperſtitious about 
waſhings, and the choice of their cloaths: they re- 
ligiouſly preſerve thoſe which they wear in the iyna- 
gogue, and never put them on on other days. 


It is aſtoniſhing that Jeruſalem, where God had 
once fixed his temple and name, which the Jews 
ought to conſider as his habitation, was almolt en- 

Jews in je- tirely abandoned by that nation. Our author found 

ruſalem. not above two hundred perlons, who were, for the 
molt part, dyers of wool, and every year purchaled 
the privilege of the monopoly of that trade. They 
lived all together under David's tower, and made 
there a very mean figure. 


If Jeruſalem had ſo few Jews in it, the reſt of the 
Holy Land was {till more depopulated. Benjamin 
found two ot them in one city, and twenty in ano- 
ther; moſt of whom were dyers. He lays, that 
Schunem was one ot the cities that had the greateſt 
number, wherein he reckoned three hundred. 


In Upper 
Galilce, 


Aſcalon, built fome leagues from that, and of 
which the Holy Scripture otten ſpeaks, as belong- 
ing to the Philiſtines, contained five hundred and 
fitty-three perſons: the greateſt number was made 
of Samarians; the lealt of the Caraites, who reject- 
ed traditions; and the reſt were Talmudiits. 


It was in Upper Galilee that the nation was in 
greateſt repute after the ruin of Jeruſalem, for the 
Jews retired thither upon the deſtruction of the holy 
city. The academy of T1berias grew tamous from 
its doctors, and there the Jeruſalem Talmud was 
compoſed. Many changes happened in it from that 
time to the twelith century, tor Benjamin found 
hardly any Jews in Galilee of the Gentiles. He ſaw 
at Tiberias but fifty perſons of his nation, a 1yna- 
gogue, and ſome ancient tombs. In fine, he only 
cclebrates it for its excellent waters and hot baths. 


Aben-Ezra gives a different account of Tiberias 
Account of from that of Benjamin de Tudela : for, having tra- 


another velled there twenty-five or thirty years after him, 
2 tra- he ſays, that he conſulted the doctors that were in 


it. So conliderable a change could not have hap- 
pened to this city in ſo ſhort a time, as to reſtore an 
academy, and produce doctors : nor is it probable 
that Benjamin, who, on all occaſions, does ſo much 


honour to his nation, deſigned to detract from the 
luſtre of Tiberias. 


Theſe two travellers, however, may be reconciled 
in a degree, by obſerving, that there was a ſyna— 
gogue, and, of contequence, ſome rabbins, who ma- 
naged it; and theſe, perhaps, were the doctors A- 
ben- Ezra conſulted in his travels. This city, hav- 
ing loſt its walls, continued a long time expoled to 
the perpetual incurſions of the Arabians, who often 
pillaged it; till Solyman walled it in. This advan- 
tage made it more populous. The author of a let- 
ter, entitled, © The Genealogies of the Righteous 
of the Land of Iſrael,“ ſays, that there were in his 
time two kinds of academies, ſituate without the 
gates of Tiberias, one {mall, and the other very 
mean. In effect, Rabbi Juda Zona, who, from a 
Jew, turned Chrittian, and died at Rome in the 
middle of the laſt century, purſued his ſtudies in 
one of the academies of Tiberias. There was ano- 
ther much more eſteemed academy at Sapheta; but 
as Benjamin does not mention it, it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe it was not yet erected. 


Benjamin paſſed through Greece, and found 
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mount Parnaſſus (which had been fo long the man- he re 
ſion of Apollo and the Mules) inhabited by two Jew i at P. 
hundred Jews, who cultivated it, and ſowed pulſe %*« tribu 
upon it. They had ſome rabbins; but, whatever 4 H 

be the reaſons, they have been ſince forbidden to 3 he 10 
ſettle within ſome leagues of it. eben, 2g I 
There were three hundred Jews at Corinth, xr oe 
Thebes, ſo well known in antiquity, bur intinitely — 
decayed in the tweltth century, lupported two thou- _ 
{and Jews, ſilk-workers and dyers. The rabbins wr 
there were ſo learned, that none but thoſe of Con- . _ 
ſtantinople could equal them : though we hear no- 1 
thing ot their productions in that kind. Two of the ee 
moſt ingenious were Samarians: but it is a queſtion, wave + 
whether they had not renounced their ſchiſm and I 
opinion, to engage in the ſtudy of traditions, ſince Th 
they taught the rabbiniſts. There were ſome at Franc 
Patras, at Lepanto, and in moſt of the cities of Was ii 
the empire; but their number was inconſiderable, there 
there being reckoned but fifty in one, and twenty of wh 
in another. 11 * 
Benjamin, leaving Greece, arrived at Ægriphon, thi 2 
a great city, ſituate on the ſea- coaſt, where merchants his an 
rendezvouſed from all parts of the world, and as the 
wherein were two hundred Jews. It is ſuppoſed 
this was the ancient Chalcis, in the neighbourhood Mo! 
of Negropont. From thence he went to Jabalterila, Chriſt 
another ſtately city, containing an hundred Jews. had, a 
There were as many at Robenica, which is but a day's a ny ON 
Journey remote from it, and about an halt trom the learned the lea 
River of Dogs, (Gunopotamus, ) through which he nbly of Melch 
entered into Walachia, in his way to Conſtantinople, 22 
whither he at length arrived. He oblerves, that there Ry verſed 
were there about two thouſand Jews, ſilk weavers — who c. 
and merchants. Beſides this, there were five hundred Cayre | 
Caraites, who lived peaceably with the other Jews; 2 
but were, however, ſeparated from them by a wall, } - 
to prevent their communication. They were all Th Pt 
laced in the ſuburbs of Galata, or Pera, upon the f 
anks of the Streights, which habitation had been Aries. 
long ago aſſigned them by Theodoſius; for which — don 
reaſon theſe ſuburbs were called by Frenchmen, 0 oa 
The Jewry.” They had hitherto preſerved the DUCK 4 
privilege of depending only upon the governor of 6 ah 
the tuburbs; but Manuel deprived — of this TIN 
privilege, and ſubmitted them to the common jud- = We | 
ges. It is probable that this prince had already . low in 
done it when Benjamin came there; ſince he repre- ; had no 
ſents his nation as very odious in his reign; though miſery 
his phyſician, who was a Jew, did all he could to before 
protect them. It was not only unlawful for them upon 1}; 
to ride on horſeback into the city, but the Greeks cities, 
would ride in crowds, revile, and maltreat them. nine hu 
They broke open their doors, defiled their waters, ter ther 
and pelted them with mire; and yet they have con- miſerab 
tinued there ever ſince that time. with gr 
Benjamin paſſed into Italy. He obſerved that, en 
at that time, the Genoeſe enriched themſelves by dei. Befor 
the pirates they ſent to ſea. The burghers, being = neceſſar 
divided one againſt another, had almoſt all of them ine Other I. 
towers on their houſes, from whence they made the rela 
war: They reckoned ten thouſand of theſe towers born at 
in Piſa, deſigned for the ſame uſe. Theſe two cities 1... maſt pa 
had but very few Jews in them. He came to Rome, K but agre 
which he repreſents as the capital of the Edomites, each oth 
and the pope as the head of their religion, whom this wha 
he deſcribes a great prince; and affirms, that there only or. 
were many learned rabbies there, that did honour mention 
to their nation, T1 
ne a 
There were Jews alſo at Capua, where reſided the 5 law in T 
prince of the nation. There were doors famous ©. they did 


and, up 


throughout the univerſe; and . there were but ,.. 
Dot, the 


three hundred inhabitants of this nation. From 


thence he proceeded to Naples, where he found five ICY. Wi 
hundred inhabitants of his nation. There were an labbath, 
hundred more of them at Salerno; amongſt whom Which th 
the prieſt Solomon, the Greek Elias, and the R. ſtirred fr 
Abraham of Narbonne, were of the greateſt eml- and kney 
nence. There were Jews allo at Malfi, Benevento, tne book 
Aſcoli, and Trani, in the kingdom of Naples; WI 

which is the rendezvous of thoſe who embark for bon 


the pilgrimage of the Holy Land. He only found N 


one at Cortu : but the number was greater in Sicily : 
2 e 
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he reckoned two hundred at Meſſina, five hundred 
at Palermo; and in all thefe places they paid no 
tribute 


* He travelled from thence into Germany, where 
c:many» he tound the Jews not only more numerous, quiet, 
obemi2» and peaceable, but likcwiſe more zealous, devout, 
and hoſpitable to ſtrangers. They bewailed the de- 
ſolation of their city and temple; and expreſſed a 
longing expectation of hearing the voice of the 
turtle dove, as they termed it; by which they meant 
their glorious recall into that once happy land. He 

netrated as far as Bohemia, which, he tells us, was 
then called the New Canaan, becaule the inhabi— 
tants fold their children to all the neighbouring 
nations. 
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This traveller alſo viſited the ſynagogues of 
France, which he entered. Ihe number ot the Jews 
was inconſiderable here, as well as at Gironne: but 
there were three hundred at Narbonne; at the head 
of which was the rabbi Calonimus, deſcended in a 
right line from David; rich and potent, 1 
in lands, which had been given him by the lords ot 
the country, in recompenſe tor the lervices he and 
his anceſtors had done. This city was looked upon 
as the centre ot the Jewiſh nation and their law. 


* Shad. ha 
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Montpelier was then full of Mahometans, Greeks, 
Chriſtians, and Jews; which ſhews that this city 
had, at that time, great commerce with the reinotett 
countries. In the neighbourhood was Lune], where 
ſauened the learned aſſembly ſtudied the law day and night. 
enbly of Meichullum, the preſident of it, had five ſons, all 
Ot eminent abilities; and one ot them protoundly 
verſed in the ſtudy of the Talmud. The itrangers 
who came to ſtudy there were maintained. Beau- 
cayre had alſo its profeſſors; one ot which, called 
Abraham, diſburſed, out ot his own finances, all 
that was neceſſary to maintain ſix poor {cholars, 
lei! poverty ſhould obſtruct their application. 
There were in the tweltth century ſynagogues at 
Arles, Marſeilles, and not only in cities, but even 
in boroughs. Our author concludes with Paris, 
where Lewis reigned, and there was alto an aſſembly 
much addicted to the law, and abounding in cha- 
rity, for it received all the Jews that came there as 
{o many brethren. 


W.... . We ſhall only obſerve, that the Jews were very 
* low in the caſt in the twelfth century; that they 
had not been able to reitore themſclves ſince the 
miſery that had betel them above an hundred years 

ctore; for they were found only in ima!l numbers 
upon the banks of the Euphrates, and in the ancient 
cities, where ſometimes they had been reckoned at 
nine hundred thouſand. The cruſaders did not ſut— 
ter them to ſettle again in Judæa. Thus they were 
miſerable in all the places where they had appeared 
with greater luſtre, and there was a general decline 
in point both of tame and learning. 


yy Before we conclude the twelith century, it will be 
i - Neceſſary to give our readers a ſhort account of ſome 
de Other Jews diſperſed into other parts, according to 
the a relation of rabbi Petachia. This rabbi was 

born at Ratiſbon, and travelled not only through 
mat parts where Benjamin of Tudela had been, 
but agrees with him as exactly as it they had copicd 
tach other, to that we ſhall torbear repeating trom 
tiiis what has been laid by the other, and take notice 
only ot ſuch facts, or curious particulars, as are not 
mentioned by him. 


The account R. Petachia gives of choſe Jews he 

law in Tartary, is, that they were heretics, that is, 
they did not oblerve the traditions of the fathers; 
and, upon his atking them the reaton why they did 
not, they anſwered, they had never heard of any. 
I hey were, however, ſuch ſtrit obſervers of the 
labbath, that they cut the bread on the preceding 
which they were tc cat on that day, when they hardly 
ſtirred from their icats, eat their victuals in the dark, 
and knew oft no other prayers but thoſe contained in 
the book of pſalms. 


When he arrived at the New Nineveh, he found 


about booo Jews there, whole chiefs were called 
No. 50. 
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David and Samuel, two near relations, deſcended 
trom David. All the Jews ot that country were 
obliged to pay them a certain capitation, one half 
ot which was to be conveyed to the lieutenant of 
the king of Babylon, and the other belonged to 
them. They had lands of their own, fields, gar- 
dens, and vineyards, well cultivated. It was, it lcems, 
here, as wcll as in Perſia, Damalcus, &c. the cultom 
among them, nor to maintain any fingers; but the 
chiets, who kept at their table a number ot doc- 
tors, obliged them, ſometimes one, lometimes ano- 
ther, to pertorm that office. Their authority was 
lo great, that they could punith rangers, as well 
as thoſe of their own nation, when, upon their plead- 
ing betore them, they were tound in the wrong; 
and there was a prilon kept tor all ſuch delin- 
quents. 


Upon his coming to Bagdad, he found about 1, Eads. 
one thouland Jews ſettled there; but ſpeaks of two 
thouland dilciples, under the chief of the 1ſyna- 
gogues, and other learned men. Theſe fat on the 
ground, whillt he taught them from an high deſk, 
covered with a gold tiſſue; and every one had a 
copy containing the books of ſacred writ. The 
Jewiſh women went forth veiled, and avoided ſpeak- 
ing to ſtrangers, either in the {treets, or even at their 
homes. We ſhall only add, with relpett to the 
chiefs here, to what we mentioned out of Benja- . 
min, that, upon the death of Daniel, who lett no e 
male ſucceſſor, the Jews, who had preſerved the ee 
right of chooſing their chicf, divided themſclves, 
one party nominating David, and the other Samuel, 
to that dignity, boch lineally deſcended trom David, 
which diviſion ſtill tubliſted when our author left 
Bagdad, where, he adds, the Jews were treated with 
great lenity, exempt trom any tribute to the king, 
and only paid a picce of gold to the chief of the 1y- 
nagogue. But they were uſed with ſeverity in Per- [exestreated 
ſia, where, nevertheleſs, they were computed to with ſeve- 
amount to 600,000 for which realon he only ven- f  0er 
tured through one of the Perſian cities, 


He went thence into Judza, of which he gives 
much the {ame account as his brother Benjamin: to 
that having now gone through the molt material ac- 
count of our two Jewiſh travellers, we ſhall ſup- 
ply the reit from other authors, with reſpect to 
lome other countries and facts by them omitted. 
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The fews favoured by St. Bernard. Protetled by Pop- 
Innocent II. By Alexander III. Perſecuted in Spain. 
In France, by Philip the Auguſtus. Expelled the king- 
dom. Afterwards recalled. Jews in England obtain 
new burying grounds, by grant of Henry II. Perſe- 
cuted and maſſacred throughout the kingdom, under 
Richard I. Learned men in the twelfth century. 
Eminent men in other capacities, 


T. Bernard, who, as already obſerved, was a 

great enemy to the Albigenſes, eſpouſed the part The Jew: 
of the Jews; and not only would not have them es- 
perſecuted, bur repreſſed the violent zeal of ſome 2,4" 
perions bent upon their deſtruction, and juſtified 
their excels of uſuries, which they demanded of the 
Chriſtians, He alledged, that their future con- 
verſion rendered their preſent toleration neceſſary ; 
and that, in reality, if their uſuries were complained 
of, there were many Chriſtians who were guilty 
of more ſcandalous extortion. St. Bernard alſo 
biaſſcd Pope Innocent II. in their favour; for 
as he was very ſerviceable to this pontiff, who wag P.cte 249 
obliged to fly into France, it is thought that he in- 4 EL 
ipired him with theſe ſentiments of gentleneſs and 1 
equity, which were ſo much the more neceſſary, be- 
cauſe he found himſelf in a foreign kingdom Where 
he had need of toleration and aſſiſtancc. They 
brought him whey into their intereſts when he 
made his entry into Paris; for they joined in the ſo- 
lemn proceſſion to meet him, ordering a roll of the 
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The Jews 
protected 
by Alex- 
ander III. 


Perſecuted 


in Spain. 
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law to be carried before them, which they pre- 
ſented to him with great reſpect; and this is one of 
the ceremonies of the inſtallation of the popes, 
which has long continued. The Jews of Rome are 
obliged to wait for him in the way to St. John de 
Lateran, and to preſent him with a copy of the law, 
when he returns this anſwer : ** I reverence the law 
„ which you have received of God by Moles; but 
I condemn your expoſition of it, becauſe you ſtill 
expect the Meſſiah, which the apoſtolical church 
e believes to be Jeſus Chriſt our Lord.” 


Some time after they had occaſion for pope Alex- 
ander the Third's protection, who granted it them 
ſo much the eaſter, becauſe the rabbi Jebiel was ſu- 
perintendant of his houſe and finances. The peo. 

le of Italy inſulted them in leveral places, and 
findered them from celebrating their feaſts, They 
made their complaints to the pope, who granted 
them his protection, prohibiting any from taking 
away their ſynagogues, and diſturbing them as they 
celebrated their ſabbaths, or exercited their reli- 
gion. But, at the ſame time, he ordered that they 
ſhould not have the privilege to cite churchmen 
before a civil tribunal, nor take poſſeſſion of the 
churches by virtue of pledge or lale. 


Under fo powerful a protection the Jews flouriſhed 
in Italy till the end of this, and even in the fol- 
lowing, century. Coſſi, a little borough of the Mi- 
lanete, grew famous for the multitude of illuſtrious 
rabbics it produced. Monza, the city where the 
kings took the iron crown, produced many others. 
Ricina Nova, in the marche of Ancona, had the 
{ame honour. 


The beginning of Alphonſo the Eighth's reign 
in Spain was not favourable to them. He was yet 
a child, when his farher Sanchez tlie Deſired was 
killed by the Saracens, He aſcended the throne 
young. Moreover, as he was well diſpoſed, he was 
eaſily over-reached. Joſeph the Jew was his firſt 
miniſter of ſtate, and grew ſo potent, as to have his 
coach of itate and guards to attend him. Gonzales, 
an officer under him, having committed ſome fault 
that deſerved diſgrace, reſolved to deſtroy his bene- 
factor and his malter. He declared to the king, he 
could devile the means of procuring him vaſt ſums; 
in order to which he demanded of this prince eight 
heads of the Jews at his own choice, which were 
granted him. Thus he found an expedient at once 
to gratify two. paſſions, his avarice and hatred of 
that nation. He choſe eight conſiderable perſons, 
whom he cauſed to be beheaded, and confiſcated 
their eſtates, part of which he gave to the king, and 
converted the reſt to his own ule. He afterwards 
offered a much larger ſum for the grant of twenty 
more. Burt this offer was not accepted, becauſe the 
king chole rather to reap the profit without the et- 
fuſion of blood, by obliging the richeſt of the ſy- 
nagogue to ranſom their lives. They did not ſtop 
there, for it was debated in council, whether they 
fnould all be expelled the kingdom, and their et- 
fects ſeized on, in order to defray the charges of the 
war, without burthening the people with new 1mpo- 
ſitions. The opinions were divided in council, 
which gave the Jews time to deliberate among them- 
ſelves, and to offer conſiderable ſums of money. 
They were, however, highly rejoiced, when they 
jaw Gonzales fall into dilgrace with the king, who 
cauſed him to be arreſted, notwithſtanding his great 
{ervices; ſo that his fall eſtabliſhed their tranquil- 
lity. But what farther ingratiated them with him, 
was his talling deeply in love with a beautiful young 

Jewels, to whom he lacrificed his honour and in- 
tereſt, and, for her ſake, to her nation; for the Jews 
taking that advantage, grew ſo powerful and inſo- 
lent, that the court and clergy became quite ſcan- 
dalized at it, and at length diſſolved the charm, by 
the death of the beloved object. The Jews took 
advantage of this happy juncture, and grew ſo po- 
cent, that R. Eliakim, who then lived, and wrote 
at that rime a ritual ot the ceremonies obſerved in 
all the ſynagogues, and which is called the Cuſtom 
of the Univerie, reckoned twelve thouſand perſons 
el his religion in the city of Toledo, 
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Book l. 


They were alſo very numerous in Andaluſia, 


Book II. 


where they applied themſelves cloſely to learning = 
But ſtudy ſerved only to diſturb the union of the — 
divines, who were divided into three different ſects dar vg 
which Maimonides, who then lived, has Giltin. 9 1 
guiſhed, and which he looked upon as an unhappy or C 
conſequence of the abolition of the Sanhedrim [ew hing 
Indeed, whilſt that tribunal remained, the oral law _peived the he © 
was not written, by which they avoided diverſity of 1 
opinions, and the difficulties and errors that ariſe But 
from the text of a book, or from the different read- natio! 
ings of the copicrs. banif] 
It was during this quiet interval, or, perhaps, 4 CH 
little betore this time, that, according to the Jewiſh pa 
chronologers, copies came to be diſperſed of the yall 
ſacred Hebrew, according to the manulcript of the red 
celebrated Hillel, which had appeared tome time 3 
before, (at what year cannot be determined, nor | 1 
what became of it,) in which two verles were Wines S 
found wanting in the twenty-firſt chapter of the * 
book of Jolhua. Theſe were the 36th and 37th 4 Ke 
verſes, which mention the four cities of retuge ap- peu: 
pointed to the Levites out of the tribe ot Reuben; we in The 
but which, being found in the book, made Grotius Po. it ever 
imagine they had been ſince tranſplanted from thence _—” 
into the text of Joſhua above-mentioned ; though We. numer 
without foundation, ſeeing they are not only found : then b 
in the Septuaginr, or Greek verſion, which is al- titione. 
lowed to be more ancient than Hillel's manuſcripr, new on 
but likewiſe explain that text, by telling us that 
thoſe towns were on this lide Jordan, and on one But 
lide of Jericho. the cou 
Their fortune in France was much diverſified. in b —— 
They were accuſed at Paris of murdering St. Wil- by Fai at his c 
liam, and, for their puniſhment, ſentenced to the all 3 
flames. Indeed, they delerved death, if they were from f. 
guilty of that crime; and it no innocent perion was mog. 
involved in the fate of the guilty, they had nothing ney FR, 
to complain of, but themlelves, and their own known 
cruelty, they * 
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They were very hardly dealt with at Beziers. On 
Palm-Sunday, every year, commenced a certain pal- 
time, which amuſed the people, who were therefore of 
caretul to renew it. The rabble flocked our at 2 
night, ſcoured the ſtreets, broke the Jews windows, 243 
and ſtoned all thoſe that fell in their way. The 
biſhop, having often noticed this inhuman proceed- 
ing, which was their preparation for the Eaſter ce- 


remonies, treated with the Jews, and prevailed with bers we 
them to buy off this inſult by paying him a tribute, _ * 
The treaty is very ſingular; for the biſhop engaged but whe 
himſelf, and his ſucceſſors, to preſerve the Jews from impoflib 
inſults, trom war, and dilapidation, by day and by 91 the [ 
night, all the time betwixt Palm-Sunday and Eaſter; Year, Wi 
declaring that he would ſhut the doors of the 

church againſt all that ſhould break open thoſe of A gre 
the Jews: and, on their part, he obliged them to pay pen 
annually, to the biſhop, two hundred ſols de mei- us prin 
geuil, which might amount, at that time, to four TEEN ht 
marks in ſilver. They paid, moreover, above four 2UT the | 


of them. 
they beg; 
It. Edm 


ſilver marks to the church of St. Nazarus, to pur- 
chale ornaments. - This treaty was concluded at Be- 
ziers, and rendered them pretty eaſy, till they were 


expelled under Philip, turnamed Auguſtus. . Fi 
This prince, at the beginning of his reign, under capitulat 
ge of devotion, baniſhed the Jews out of his Phe offe 
ingdom, confiſcated their eſtates, and only per- ** Thar it 


the hands 
the reit, 
Wives anc 
INg's pa! 
amidſt th 


mitted them to ſell their moveables, and carry away 
the money, which was reducing them to the laſt extre- 
mity; ſince people, taking advantage of this cir- 
cumſtance, refuſed to purchale or pay. 


Rigord, who wrote the life of Philip, ſays, that, 
by this exile, he revenged the death of a young man, 
named Richard, whom the Jews had crucified at 
Paris; and that he was convinced, by this example, 
of what he had often heard the young princes ſay, 
that were educated with him, that the Jews every 
year committed ſuch a murder. This accuſation 
often recurs, and all nations charge this crime upon. 
the Jews, whilit none can conjecture the origin ot 
this imputation. However, Richard was looked 
upon as a martyr, and was buried in the church- 
yard of the Little Fields, which ſtill preſerves its 

. name. 
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name. Ile was afterwards removed to Innocents 
church; from whence, we are told, the Englith 
carried away his body, in Charles V. reign, leaving 
only his head in the church. This was the ground 
of the pretence to fall upon the Jews. They were 
ſelzed in all the ſynagogues, plundered of every 
thing that was moſt valuable, and at length expelled 
the Kingdom. 


But Philip did not always remain an enemy to this, 
nation. Whether he had only made the decree ot 
baniſhment at the ſolicitation of the cardinal de 
Champagne, brother to the queen mother, and brit 
minilter of ſtate, or was willing to revenge himlelt 
on pope Innocent III. tor a flagrant indignity ot - 
tered him, or whether he was ſeniible that the ſtate 
ſuffered much by loling luch a multitude of rich 
merchants and, ingenious artilts, he recalled them 
trom their baniſhment. The zealors blamed this 
recall of the enemies of Chriſtianity, and the pco- 
ple murmured. However, the exiled Jews return- 
ed, but tor no long continuance. | 


Thoſe in England, who had been baniſhed out of 
it ever ſince the year 1020, hail ſince found means to 
{ſettle again in that kingdom, and were become 10 
numerous in the reign of Henry II. that, having 
then but one burying, ground in London, they pe- 
titioned that monarch to permit them to have tome 
new ones, which were accordingly granted. 


But they ſuffered much under Richard I. becaule 
the court and people were prepoſſeſſed with a notion, 
that the Jews were all magicians, and might practice 
lome witchcratt upon the king, it they were preſent 
at his coronation. Severe injunctions were given to 
all the Jews not to appear at it. Some, who came 
trom far and ncar, at great exhence, to lee the cere- 
mony, were reſolved not to lole their labour or mo- 
ney. They flatrered themſelves they ſhould nor be 
known, becaule they were ttrangers in the city, but 
they were mittaken. The officers, having diſco— 
vered ſome of then) at Weſtminſter, fell upon them 
with ſtaves. They dragged them out of the church 
halt dead: but the noiſe of this execution being 
ſpread in the city, ſet the people in an uproar, who 
broke open the houſes of the Jews, and killed thoſe 
they met with. Happy were they that found tath- 
ful friends to ſhelter them. The tumult fpread 
from the capital to the countics, where great num- 
bers were flain. The day after the coronation, 
orders were given to ſtop theſe violent proceedings : 
but whether they were ill executed, or that it was 
impoſſible to put ſuch a fudden check to the fury 
ot the people, the perlecution laſted almoſt all the 
year, Which was that of the jubilee. 


A greater calamity {till befel them when Richard 
cruſaded. The Jews thought they had purchaled 
this prince's tavour, by the great ſums they had 
brought into his trealury to ſupport his expences ; 
but the people reſolved to make a general mallacre 
of them. This was performed at Norwich, where 
they began. Many ot them ſuffered at Stamtord and 
St. Edmund's. The maflacre was more terrible at 
York, where 150 had leizel on the city to detend 
themlelves ; but being beſieged, they offered to 
capitulate, and to ranſom their lives with money, 
The offer being refuſcd, one of them cried out, 
That it was better to fall by their own hands, than 
the hands of barbarous aſſaſſins.” This animating 
the reit, they became the executioners of their own 
wives and children, and retiring afterwards to the 
eing's palace, ſet it on fire, and expired themſelvcs 
amidſt ſurrounding flames. 


Before we cloſe this century, we think to give 
lome account of the moit celcorated rabbics who 
flouriſhed at that period. We begin with the learned 


. Tabbi Nathan Ben Jechiel, chick of the Jewiſh aca- 
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cemy at Rome, and author of the book called 
Hazuck, where he explains all the terms of the 
Lalmud in fo copious a manner, that he has, in ſome 


meaſure, exhauſted that ſubject; inſomuch, that thoſe 


who have come atter him, have rather plundered 
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| who made frequent uſe of his remarks, without 


quoting him. 


The next in time, though {ſuperior in learning and 
merit, was the great Aben-Ezra, ſurnamed, by way 


of excellence, the Wite, as he really was one of the 


He had 


moſt learned men of his age and nation. 
been a great traveller, and a diligent ſearcher atter 
learning; was a good aſtronomer, philolopher, phy: 
{ician, poet, and critic; in which laſt ſcience he hath 
excelled all that went before him, and is chiefly ad- 
mired by the Chriſtians tor his judicious explica— 
tions of the lacred books. 


We have in this century three famous rabbies 
of the name ot Levi. One born at Cologne, who, 
after many interences with the Chriſtians, was bap- 
tized, and taught Latin, under the nameot Herman. 
2. Judah Levi, a good poct, and author of the dia— 
logue, entitled, ** Chozar.” 3. Abraham Levi, a 
learned rabbi, laid to be related ro Aben-Ezra, and 
who was a molt zealous antagonitt againit the Ca- 
raites, though tar interior to them im point of rea- 
loning and judgment; ſo that not being able to cope 
with them, he had recourte to king Alphonlo VII. 
ro whom he had rendered ſignal ſervices, and ob- 
tained an order from him to have all his adverlaries 
lilenced. 


CHA EF. IX. 


Decline of the Jewiſh nation in the eaſt. The Jews 
perſecuted by the caliph. Character of Joſeph. 
Moſes Nachmanides. Ilis knowledge. A revolu- 
tion in Egypt. Two ſerls of Mainalukes. Simeon 
Duran. His works. [iftabliſhment of the Moguls 
in Aſia. Intereſt of the Jews with Arqoun Khan. 
Revolutions and maſſacre on the death of that prince 
end bis miuiſtens. Jews peaceable under the Greeks. 


. ſhall here again be obliged to join the 13th 
and 14th centuries together, to avoid being, 
frequently forced to break off the thread of their 
hiitory, and begin with thoſe of the catt, where we 
hall nd them ttrangely dwindled, both in number 
and figure, cipecially with reſpect cither to their 
chiets, their academies, or learned men. 


Petachia, who travelied to all the ſynagogues of 
his nation, and whole voyage is paralleled with 
that of Benjamin his cotemporary, affirms, that 
he {til found a prince of che captivity in the call, 
when he arrived there, But it is probable the Pper— 
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lecution raiſed at the end of the twelfth or thir- Perſecuted 
tenth century, complcated the ruin ot the nation he ca- 


in this country. Natier Ledinillah, one of the Ab- 
baſſides, was then caliph at Bagdad, Flis reign laſted 
forty -{even years, all which time he perſecuted the 
Jews. He was induced by two realons. One was 
that he was very zcalous tor his religion; for he 


or turn Muſſulmen, part of them went 
and the reſt cholc to ſtay upon his terms 


an improved him, particularly the great Buxtorf, | | 


Cauled a great number of moſques and places, de- 
dicated to the Mahometan tervice, to be built in his 
dominions. Ihe other was an exccſlive avarice. It 
is faid of him, that ſceing a ciſtern, which he wiſh- 
ed to be filled with gold and ſilver, but which (till 
wanted two fathoms of it, he cried out, ** Shall I 
not live long enough to fill it?“ On the contrary, 
his orandion Moſtanger, finding it full, exclaimed, 

How happy ſhould I be could I live long enough 
to empty it! Both ot them lived to ſee their deſires 
accompliſhed. Nailer, who deſigned to fill it, made 
ule of the law of eſcheat, before unknown, and ap- 
propriated the ſucceſſion of all foreign merchants 
who died in his dominions. I he riches of the [ews 
drew upon them great extortions from a very cove- 
tous prince, and at laſt an open perſecution ; for 
Naſſer commanding them all todepart his provinces, 


into exilc, 


Joſeph, the ſon of Jahia, an able phyſician, after ci. 
he had difſembled for ſome time, alto went f 


niſhment. He had ſtudiedthe mathematic. 


8, and dil- 


courled on that ſcience with wondertul facility. He 


telt 


iph. 


ruler 


into ba- oi Jotegh 
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felt the weight of Naſſer's perſecution ; and having 
ſold his eſtate, through means of diſſimulation, re. 
tired into Egypt with all he had. He there tound 
Maimonides, and, with his afliſtance, corrected a 
treatiſe on aſtronomy which he had written. After 
Maimonides's death, he quitted Egypt, to retire to 
Aleppo, where he purchaſed an eſtate, married, and 
practiſed phyſic, under the protection of Malek 
Aidaher. 


Judæa was much depopulated by the wars which 
the Saracens and Chriſtians waged there, as well as 
in Svria, Molt of the cities trequently changed 
malters. Neverthelels, there were [til] doctors and 
ſynagogues in it. For here it was that the famous 
Moles Nachmanides retired, and built a ſynagogue. 
He was born at Gironne, and applicd himſelf to 
phyſic ; but afterwards made great progrels in the 
ſtudy ot the law, which has given him the name of 
the Father of Wildom, the Luminary and the 
Flower of the Crown. A ſermon, he preached 
before the king of Caſtile, obtained him the cha- 
racer of the Father ot Eloquence. Ramban (which 
is the name he commonly goes by) at firſt deipiled 
the caballiſtical law ; but when he had once reliſh- 
ed it, he attained to the greatell perfection in it. 


We cannot conjecture why Ramban, who enjoyed 
ſo great a reputation in his own country, left it to go 
to Jeruſalem; but it is certain he retired thither, 
built a ſynagogue, and died there. Authors do not 
agree about the preciſe time of his death. He com- 
poſed a prayer upon the Ruin of the Houle or Tem- 

le; Letters to induce men to Picty, and particu- 
anc} to recommend the holy ſtate of marriage. He 
entered deeply into the reigning diſputes of that 
time, concerning Maimonides's ſentiments; and 
made an apology tor R. Alphes, which he entitled 
the Book of W ars. It would be uſcleſs to affix a 
catalogue of his works, which may be ſeen elle- 
where. Baruch Germerſheim alſo quitted his coun- 
try to effect the retormation of the Spaniſh ſyna- 
Bogues: From thence he went to Candia; and at 
en2th ſought a retreat in Judæa, where he died. 


The tranquillity of Egypt was no leſs diſturbed 
than that of the Holy Land. St. Lewis endeavoured 
to make a conquelt of this country : he took Da- 
mietta, and defcated Malek Almohadam, who ſuc- 
ceeded his father, and then reigned in Egypt; but 
this caliph won a ſecond battle, in which the king 
was made priſoner. Almohadam's mother cauled 
him to be killed by Ibek, the leader of the Mama- 
lukes, whom ſhe was diſpoled to marry. Thus the 
love or ambition of an unnatural mother threw 
There was no delibera- 
tion about the election of St. Lewis; for Ibek, the 
ſultaneſs's gallant, was proclaimed king, and the 
mamalukes became maſters of this great kingdom. 


Theſe mamalukes, ſo famous at that time, were 
of different nations : the firſt were ſlaves of Great 
Arminia, or 'T urcomans, which ſome Tartars had 
told to the Egyptians. The king of Egypt took a 
thouſand of them into his ſervice, and employed 
them in building a fortreſs upon the ſea-coalt; from 
whence they took the name of Mamalukes Baharia, 
that is, maritime ſlaves. 'Thefe people, accuſtomed 
to labour, arrived to the greateſt employments, till 
at length Ibek became king of Egypt. The ſul- 
tanels having cauſed him to be ſlain, Coutus was 
elected by the mamalukes. He vanquiſhed the 
Tartars, who had hitherto been thought invinci— 
ble; but, on chaſing a hare, he was killed by Bi— 
bars, one ot his principal officers, and the greateſt 
man the Turcoman mamalukes ever had. He 
reigned bur leventeen years, but ſpent them all at 
the head of his armies, which were generally victo- 
rious. Helaun, one of his ſucceſſors, committed 
the ſame fault as the Egyptian ſultans; for he 
brought a number of ſlaves from Circaſſia, to whom 
he entruited the guard of the towers of Cairo, from 
whence they took the nameot Jorghite Mamalukes, 
and growing potent and numerous, dethroned the 
marine mamalukes, and made themſelves maſters 
ot Egypt. | 
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It is ſaid that theſe mamalukes received none 
but Chriſtians among them, whom they cauſed to 
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abjure their religion; and that all deſcended from 1 
Mahometan or Jewiſh parents were excluded. If and 
this conjecture were ſolid, we could not doubt but Ke 
the Jews were ſuſpected by the governors of Egypt prod 
tor near three centuries; for they were as much mul. FENG 
truſted as the natural Mahometans. Theſe latter 
were diſtruſted becaule they were thought to be As 
ſtill attached to the houle of the caliphs, the de- place 
ſcendents of their propher, who ſubſiſted ſtill in chert. 
gypt, but had no authority, and only concerned and t 
themiclves with the affairs of religion. The Jews votce 
had no reaſon to raiſe again this decayed houſe; why lome 
then ſhould they be miſtruſted, and hindered from K har 
entering into the body of the mamalukes, when they ulur; 
renounced their religion? It is, however, true, that and t 
the Jews made no great figure in Egypt under their had g 
empire, and that they were great gainers by chang- Tor tl 
ing their maſter, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. They n Cent] 
ponds > their ſynagogues, but had no ſhare in pub- Chor; 
ic tranſactions. It looks as if they had renounced ana t 
ſtudy, ſince no learned men appeared among them. Lon [ 
We only find, in the fourteenth century, one Si- S Br : 
meon Duran in ſome city of Atrica; but he was 5 him a 
not originally of this country. He had paſſed thi- aſcene 
ther from Spain, from whence he had carried the the ge 
commentary of Alphes, which he had tranſlated, He portaf 
compoled a Chronology of the ancient Rabbins, &rand, 
the Buckler of the Fathers, Diligent Judgment, and was 1; 
the Judgment of Juſtice; which Buxtort has con- nous ; 
tounded, as if they were but one book, becaule they dont 
are always joined together. do hit; 
Ihe Tartars, or Moguls, formed a new monarchy g net 
in Aſia, and immediately ſeized upon Chorazan. =: 3 
This great revolution was occaſioned by one of the“ HOOK 
moſt trivolous ſubjects that could embroil ſove- - & cal 
reigns. Mohammed, ſurnamed Chovarezm Shah, they ha 
reigned in Chorazan, and had obliged all the neigh- : 
bouring princes to ſubmit to his laws. He had even The 
forced the great Tartars to raiſe the ſiege of Sa- reis 0! 
marcand. A numerous caravan of Tartarian mer- chey We 
chants arrived at Otrar, a city of the Tranſexane, Of theft 
under the guard of a conſiderable officer of Ging- laced b 
hizkhan's ſpies. That which exaſperated him was, in all t] 
that, being a Turcoman by birth, he had been 
brought up in the ſeraglio with the ſlaves, and had Saad, 
changed his name to conceal his origin. He wrote this fic 
to his maſter, that he mult puniſh all theſe ſlaves OTUCTS « 
with death; and as the Perſians have a ſaying, ** The ere CO 
wileſt are blind, when the decrees of Providence cats Peale th 
is come,” Mohammed, who had ſo great an intereſt * n pur 
to live peaceably with the cham of Tartary, ordered 4 death, 
the priſoners to be put to death without examina- , POmHonet 
tion; and would give no ſatisfaction to Ginghiz- £ Lie Ara 
khan, who demanded it before he engaged in the 4 thclels, 
war which broke out betwixt theſe princes. Mo- Prince's 
hammed loſt his courage as ſoon as he ſaw the vi. þ as à Ve 
gorous reſiſtance that was made by an handful ot 4 Jews, a 
Tartars, who ſtopped his army in paſſing the Oxus. 4 donde . 
He deliberated whether he — * paſs that mo- done the 
ment to the Indies, where he had made great con- 3 1 
queſts, but changed his deſign. The Tartars puſhed . Were 
him to ſuch extremities, that he was forced to make 1 tam art th 
his eſcape to the iſles of the Caſpian Sea, where he : Jew a] 
TP 5 3 ATE » 
died, and was buried. His mother, whom he had PAS ; Ir 
put into an impregnable caſtle, was obliged to Iur- g.the n 
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render for want of water; but no ſooner was ſhe got 
out, than there fell ſuch a torrent of rain, that the 
cilterns overflowed. Ginghizkhan ſent her home 
attired in mourning ; but the crowd of thole, who 
deſired to fee her betore the went, was lo great, that 
ſhe was ſtifled for want of guards to diſperſe them. 


The Tartars puſhed their conqueſts much fartheſ, It is pr. 

and took Bagdad. Motthadem, the laſt caliph 0 tne (Gree) 
. * : 2 5 @ 4 po 8 274 (L 

the houle of the Abbaſſides, who then reigned, Wa - ICalt we 1 


a prince of very indifferent intellects, and ſo devoted iearn tha 


| of his ſons was takcnoff as he courageoully defended 
2484 


to his pleaſures, that he could not refrain from lince the 


them, even when Hagalou, the ſultan of the Mo- the viole 
guls, inveſted the city, and preſſed him hard by 3 them, in 
liege of two months. This prince, being taken, V3 Were more 
led through the ſtreets of the city, wrapped up 3 TeProache 
| {mothered in a felt, in which he ſoon expired. One tac cruel 
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a gate of the city, whillt his father was revelſing; 
and the other was flain by the conqueror. Thus 
ended the illultrious houſe of the Abbaſſides, that had 
produced thirty-leven caliphs; and the eaſt was ſub- 
jected to the plunders of the 'Tartars and Moguls. 
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State of the Jews in the tet. Perſecuted at Toledo. 
II. 2 red by toe cruſaders. M :rriages coil h forcigu 
<women condemned. The prior of the Dominicaus di- 
tempts their converſion by gentle means. Raymond 
Martin, a Dominican, produces a compoſition called 
« The Poniard of Faith.” Alphonſo X. king of 
Caſtile, encourages the Jews. Malouii's flratagenm 
again them. Several learned men at thts time. 
Books of devetion and inſtruction compoſed by the 
rubbies. 


As theſe barbarous nations depopulated all the 
places they patted through, the tettlements which 
the ten tribes had in this country were deltroyed, 
and the nation again ditperted. However, they de- 
voted themſelves to thele new malters of Atta, and 
ſometimes found tavour at their court. Akmed 
Khan, turnamed Nicoudar Oglan, atter he had 
uſurped his nephew's monarchy, turned Muſſulman, 
and thereby drew upon him his tubjects hatred, who 
had great inclination tor Chrittianity, and averion 
tor the Mahometans. Argoun Khan, who 1mpa- 

. tiently bore his uncle's uturpation, iſſucd out of 
„ Chorazan, where he had retired, was defeated, 
; and taken priloner. This di{grace raiſed him to 
the throne; tor Lemir Buga, who was ordered to 
kill him, joined with him, and lurpriſing his un- 
cle's general, and the ſultan, who was diverting 
him at Bagdad, he cauſed lum to be taken oft, and 
alcended his father's throne. Argoun at firſt gave 
the government to Buga, who had done him ſo im. 
portant a lervice; but this miniſter, elated with his 
grandeur, and unable to bear his exaltation, rebelied, 
was ſlain ſoon after, and a Jewith phyſician, inge— 
nious and agreeable in converiation, named Saaded- 
doulat, became firſt minitter ot the ſultan, hey 
do him this juſtice, that he deprived the Chriſtians 
of nothing they poſſeſſed in Argoun's empire. But 
he employed all his addrets to raiſe his nation, and 
to procure it new eftabliſhments. Thus the jews of 
the eaſt began to revive, and to enjoy the advantages 
they had been to long deprived of. 


6% II. Jewiſh nation was numerous and potent 7255 1 
0 . . 8 . ' g CW 3 111 S 
in the welt, and particularly in Spain, where uin. 

it maintained its intercit equally with the caliphs 

andChrittian princes, becauic thediſterent exigencies 

of ſtate rendered them neceflary to both. In the 

mean time their number and authority lometimes ex- 

cited the jealouly of ceclefiaſtics, who perſecuted 

| them. This happened at the beginning of the Lhir- Porſcevtet 
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reenth century at Loledo. The biſhop of that gicat * ede. 
city, piqued to lee his diocele filled with multitudes 

ot opulent Jews, and deiring to enrich hunſelf with 

their ſpoils, exalperated the people againſt them. 

4 his bithop, who was of a warmand reitle{s temper, 

intertered in all atfairs of peaceand war, and nothing 

conſiderable was tranſacted in Spain but what he 

had a hand in. His merit had raiſed him to thie lee 

ot Toledo, nogwithitanding his birth; for he was 

an oblcure native of Cailite., IIIis diocele became 

lenſible that he was titter to be a miniſter of ſtate, 

or the general of an army, than a biſhop. But the 

Jews tutlered more from him than any others; for, 

: 5 ; ! himitelt at the head of a rabble which he 

1. : A 7 mul . . «| 7 1 oy v4 + . | * >] 1 | 8 * JUTTINgG « « « « 1 
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ee tym; ee Nn. ad rained, he tumultuouſly entered their ſynagogue, 

greis ot the diſpericd tribes, and the rather becaule D eee e 

3 : | part” 8 duperſed the, affembiy, anc thence proceeded to 

they were kept our of all einploy ments, and hut out ö 7 Ho 22 
F e e be- age / wa 1 1 plunder their houtes. Ile endeavourcd to juſtify 

ot their prince's camp; but they were quickly to- Eq e e 2 : . 

e r N. | W 409 his rapacity, by acculing, the Jews of having be- 
laced by Argoun's ficknels, while the Jews prayed # Bs 47 * r ht: 
eee, ee de er e w en trayed the city when the Moors believed it: but it 
4 1 « * . - 2 p K 
| C : is not probable the beſieged would quit the city to 

go in proceſſion a league from it, or that they 

would have given up the cullody of it. Beſides, 

the capitulation of the inhabitants is their apology; 

tor they were permitted to quit the country, and 

carry off their effects. They were allowed ſeven 

churches, upon condition of paying the impoits 

that had beed paid to the Goths; and the Jews, who 

were included in the treaty, had liberty of con- 
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[- Saadeddoulat, who foreſaw the conſequences of 
this ſickneis to himſclf and brethren, lent exprets 
orders every where to redrels the grievances which 
were complained of during his miniſtry, and to ap- 
_ peale the people by a ſpecdy latisfaction, but all to 
no purpole. Argoun dicd, and, even before his 
death, the miniiter ot ſtate was acculed of having 
poitoned his maſter. This acculation, invented by 
the Arabian h:ittorians, ſcems improbable. Never- 
theleis, Saadeddoulat was taken off; and after the 
princc's death, which the Muſſulmen conſidered 
as a very fortunate event, they tcl] upon the 
Jews, and made great ſlaughter of them, to re- 
venge the real or pretended injuſtices they had 
done them. 
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This diſaſter was followed by another; for the MaMicred 
cruladers, who were preparing for their expedition Uthe cru— 
to the Holy Land, having their rendezvous near ett. | 
this great City, completed what that prelate had 
begun, trom a notion that rhe deſtruction of theſe 
enemies to Chriſtianity would undoubtedly obtain 
a bleſfing on their enterprize; ſo that theſe votaries 
pretcribed no bounds to their cruelty. Abravanel 
looks upon this periecutian as one of the four 1c- 
vereit that his nation ſuffered; for, according to his 
accgunt, a greater number of Jews went out of 
Spain than Moles brought out of Egypt. The 
nobility of Spain withſtood the torrent of theic 
cruclties, and repreſſed them by their authority and 
reliicance., But king Ferdinand, who endeavourc 
to win the love of his people, by perſecuting the Al- 
bigenles and other heretics, and who himſelf ſet fre 
to the pile on which they were burned, to thew the 


ardour of his zeal, could not be favourable to the 
Jews, the molt odious of all. 


We read likewiſe, in Abouſaid's life, who was ſul- 
tan at the beginning of the fourteenth century, that 
a Jew appeared at his court with a pompous cqui— 
page; trom whence it is interred, that, notwithſtand— 
ing the maſſacre at Chorazan, after Argoun's death, 
the Jews had re-eſtabliſhed themſelves at the court 
oi the Moguls, who became Muſſulmen. This mo- 
narchy was cantoned into many principalities alter 
Abouluid's death, which diviſion gave riſe to bloody 
wars, for each endeavoured to encroach upon his 
neighbour's frontiers, till Tamerlane appcared. 
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It is probable that the Jews enjoyed tranquillity in 
the Grecian empire during thete two centuries; at | 
lea we meet with nothing to the contrary. We 


. 12 . . . 
; 12 to 5 They ought, according to their principles, to 
learn that they enjoyed full liberty of conſcience, 


lince the Greek writers of thoſe times condemned 
the violence which the Latins exerciſed againſt 
them, in forcing them to be baptized; tho* none 


blame themſelves for their calamities. - 

pg ny. ee imities, and tc) conſi- 
der themſelves as the principal cauſes of them; for, 
by their own conteſſion, they were fallen into two 


trying fins. There was ſome variation in their 46. 
philim. Their ſuperſtitious Partiality for thele phy- 
lacteries of the head and hand, Was notorious in 
very carly times, but it incrœaſed in the following 
ages. Even the points and ornaments of their let. 


were more ready than themſelves to judaize. Thele 

reproaches were but too well founded, conſidering 

tac cruel uſage the Jews met with from the crufa- 

ders, both in the welt before they {et out, and thro? 

every place of the eaſt where they arrived. | 
No. 50, 
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betwixt 
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betwixt the German and Portugueſe ſynagogues; | their hands. Some of them eſcaped into their def 
and the Spaniards, differing upon this matter, raiſed friends houſes; but it being the teail of unlcavened — 
commotions in the beginning of the thirteenth cen- bread, and there being none of it to be met with, the 
tury; for R. Baruch made a journey trom Germany they were very near dying with hunger, as chuſing pril 
to Spain, to reproach them with the novelties which rather to faſt than break the law. Ihe inhabitants the 
they introduced into their ſynagogues. of Palma imitated the Orienians in ilaughtering the ling 
| : 1 3 Jews, who ſolicited their brethren to lend a depu— had 
Marriages , In Spain they were guilty of a more palpable mi tation to the court, to put a ſtop to a maſlicre chat em 
with foreign demeanor, for they no longer ſcrupled to marry was like to become univerlal. The perſecutors fol- qo 
women con- ſtrange women. As marriages with Chriſtians had lowed the three Jews, that were deputed, very cloſe] com 
HH {t ly forbidden, it is probable they con- 4 ade ap nd eee tion 
een leverely for , 5 . and arrived even before them; becauſe thele envoys avoi 
tracted oftener with the Saracens daughters. Moles || 1.4 been obliged to leave the road, and abſcond in a Age 
de Cozzi reprobated thele marriages. He was of an foreſt, for tear of falling into their perſecutors wete 
Italian family, and therefore retained the name ot hands. Joleph, the head of the embaſſy, pleaded over 
the townof Cozzi, in the Milanele, whence he came, || vith ſo nuch elo ence, that he was admired by all the y 
but he was born in Spain, and deemed the molt the court. The ing acquitted the nation of the wah 
learned rabbi in his time. He was averle to thele || pretended murder; but, nevertheleſs, rebuked them BD 
heterogeneous Marriages. He preached often upon for their exceſſive uſuries, the ſumptuoufſneſs of to be 
this ſubject, and, at lalt, had the good fortune to be || their dreſs, and the pomp wherewith theſe fugitives arme. 
heard; for many ſent away the ſtrange wives they valkcd the {treets, to the provoking jealouly of his retire 
had married. There were near 12000 Jews in the ſubjects. He aſked them why they taught to ling, {ame 
city of Toledo. ſince they ought to be in mourning ? Why they in- order: 
The prioros Raymond de Pennaſorte, prior of the Dominicans, ſtructed their children to tence, ſince they never put | 
theDomini- had already condemned the violence that had been went to wart The Jews exculed themſclves, by ſay- WhO 
cans at=- too often employed to deſtroy rather than convert ing, that their nation had a mixture of bad and his m 
tempes mer the Jews, and recommended gentle inſtruction. As || good men, like the Chriſtians; and that the King had Part o 
dy gentle he had great credit with James I. king of Arragon, only condemned the magnificence of habirs in the peſtile 
means. hole Conleſſor he was, and often miniſter to the || Jews, without mentioning their women, which oc- The 
pope, he perſuaded this prince, that ke ought to re- caſioned them to think the edict did not relate to Jews 
preis the inſolence of the people, to oblige many ro || them. They 
the ſtudy of Arabic and Hebrew, to qualify them The countenance and protection of Alphonſo of Me 
to dilpute with Jews and Saracens, and to lead them produced many learned men, beſides thole already «:, . of tur 
to Chriſtianity, by convincing them of their errors. mentioned, and, amongſt rhe reſt, the famous Meir tn: « caſt in 
They boalt much of the ſuccets he had with the Sa- Mithridos, as he is called by Gantz; though he was againſt 
racens, and affirm, that he converted above ten the lon of Theodorus, prince of the Levites at Bur- the kin 
thouſand of them; and that the Moors ot Africa gos. He ought not to be contounded, as is com- Juſtice 
had a ſincere deſire to do the lame thing; but they monly done, with another Meir ot Narbonne, his numbe 
do not ſo confidently ſpeak of the convertion of the cotemporary, and who had, like him, a great many tee, 
Jews. It is only oblerved, that they entertained dilciples. : hos E conver 
great reſpect for his perton, as an acknowledgment 4 | : upon Chriſt; 
of his gentle and equitable way of dealing with This rabbi, a native of Toledo, was a great Ca- ect to the f 
them. King James of Arragon, at his requeſt, pub- ſuiſt. He gave his principal piece the title, “ Be- | 
liſhed divers edits; and though they were not ſo fore and Behind, or before the Faces,” to ſhew that — ph 
rigid as others had been, yet they intringed upon || he penetrated to the bottom of the molt ſubtle argu- — — , 
their ancient liberty. ments, and had ſtudied all ſides of a queſtion. He il, th 
. : 3 wrote allo a volume of letters againſt Nachmanides, upon, ne 
Raymond Ihe exertion of this Dominican produced the PA. and trained up diſciples that maintained their na- Our an e 
Martin, » gio Fidei, or Poinard of Faith. This book is ſome-tion's and their malter's honour. les Nity pret 
Dominicans times alcrived to him, as if he was the author; but ue to the a 
3 he was only the promoter of it; nor did it appear Ner was it only at the court of Caſtile that 1. ue Carried t 
called, till three years atter his death, compoled by Ray- the learned rabbies appeared, and were reipected. wi: that very 
© The Pol. mond Martin, a man of the ſame order. It has been {| James J. king of Arragon, relpected them ſo highly p_ maſſacre 
Faith.”  Tuppoſcd that he was born a Jew, and that he turned as to receive moral lectures from them. He defired © ment pre 
monk after his converſion,” but Nachmanides || of them the books of devotion and piety they had obtained 
does not upbraid him with being an apoſtate from compoled. R. Jona, who lived at that time, wrote 10und th; 
Judaiſm, — this violent and paſtionate rabbi to another Jona, of Gironne, for advice, how he ought had brot 
ſpared not the groſſeſt abuſes. He had been ſelected to act with the king of Arragon's injunctions, who | ceſſion, 7 
to ſtudy the languages, to be employed in the con- had commanded him to write a book, to inſtruct j upon the 
verſion of the Jews; bore ſome part at the conference man in the duties of religion and piety. It is be- F edict, to 
held at Barcelona, in the palace of king James, and, lieved likewiſe, that it is to this Jona we ought to $ out that t 
in his preſence, againſt Moſes Nachmanides, the fa- aſcribe the honour of a famous book concerning Gepolitior 
mous caſuiſt before mentioned. Wee are told that fear, which is attributed to the other Jona, and 4 ever, did 
Raymond ſo confounded his adverſary, that he was has been tranſlated into ſeveral languages. The rab- the Jews! 
obliged to quit Spain, and retire to Rebe, to bies, upon the whole, muſt have been in great fa- J upon the 
avoid the ſhame and reproach that he would have in- vour with this prince, ſince he had recourſe to them L much gre 
curred. to be inſtructed in the rules of true piety. 1 of the my 
aiphonſo About the ſame time Alphonſo X. king of CHAP. XI No ſoon 
* e F 28 _ You he * of GN» ' 8 at 
16 4*>- Sid, who made the altronomical tables, which have 5 Jeet : ny ag 
ſince been called the Alphonſine, and held in great Maſſacre of the Jews in Languedoc : T hey are expoſes fled tome t 
elteem by all the learned, who have applied them- to freſh outrages. Maſſacre of them in Toledo. Me- OUrg, ret 
{elves to that ſtudy. Moles, the fon of I ibbon, Who hir, a Jew phyſician, put to the torture for poiſaning . his chil 
| then lived in the kingdom of Granada, tranſlated all the king. Tews perſecuted by Henry III. C ppreſſed To 1Oule in 01 
Kuclid'selements, whole manuſcript is ſlill at Rome. 5 2 7 bels of ras 
It is ſaid he taught at Montpelier when he com- in Arragon. Learned men. - on * 
| £ o# 
poſed thus work. J ü HE. groſſeſt outrages were committed on the only. for þ 
Maiiclous Alphonſo likewiſe made uſe of them in other Jews in Languedoc by the rabble, who were v teaching al 
| fratagema- Catesz and proving 10 generous a patron, it excited || initigated to it by the monks. Nothing could reſiſt &/ leaving be 
| unite the jealouly of the zealots, and put them upon de- the torrent which overflowed on all ſides, and made is a body o 
Sos viling new plots and acculations againſt them; and || horrible havock wherever it came. They particu- having ki] 
it was probably about this time that three villains, larly attacked the Jews, to enrich themſelves with ior tear of 
of the city of Oriena, in Andaluſia, threw a dead their ſpoils ; yet the Chriſtians were nor ſecure, be- ome place 
body into the houle of a Jew, and acculed him of |! cauſe the ſmalleſt pretence was a ſufficient motive Others date 
murder. This calumny being ſpread through the for pillaging their houſes. Application was made only becau 
City, the people maſſacre all the Jews that fell into || to the pope, who reſided at Avignon; but the people | 


deſpiſed 
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deſpiſed his excommunications and anathemas. The | the book before mentioned, but Alphonſo XI. who 
count de Toloule executed the laws and julticeupon || had countenanced the nation from the beginning on 
them. He ſcized tome of them, and made them {| ins reign, was LVINg In 1349. At his death he 10. 
priloners; but the people opened the pritons, and | Icrated a tedifion which he could not ſupprets. Peter 
the monks broke their chains. The count was Wil- he Cruel, his ſon, who came to the throne in the 
ling to ſave lome Jews; but the man, to whom he year 1350, law leveral iactions formed in his 1 4 
had entruſted their cuſtody, delivered them to their dom, either by the inlolence of the people, or the 
enemies; and he had the mortilſication to ſee them great, who ulurped part of his authority, and cauſed 
come into his city to torce the remainder of that na- molt violent commotions. Henry de I'riſtemarc, 
tion to turn Chriltians, They tubmitred to 1t to his natural brother, ſupported by Bertrand de Guel- 
avoid death. The maſlacre continued at Bourdeaux, clin took Toledo, Killed him, and came. betore 
Agen, Caltel-Saralin, and other Cities. I hole who Burgos, which {till refitted, The Jews fortified 
were retired to Narbonne, imagining the ſtorm was ;| themlelves in their quarter, and retuſed to ſurrender 
over, Came out of their retreat; but they found in to the conqueror. Peter, they alledged, was their 
the way a troop of ruffians, who, ſupported by the lawtul king; and that they would rather loſe their 

xealants, put them to the ſword. The king of lives, than receive another maiter, who was TROY the 
France, tired with fo many cruelties, ordered them heir of his houte, Ilenry could not torbear eteem— 

to be proſecuted without quarter. The nobility ing their fidelity for a decealed King, and theretore 

armed by the king's order, aid obliged them to granted them honourable conditions when they en- 

retire into Navarre and Arragon. They carried the | gaged on his fide. 

{ame diſpoſition thither, and cauſed the lame dit- | Triſtemare, at his acceſſion to the crown, made 
orders. The king of Aragon armed againit them, Don RIchir his phy ſician; but dying loon alter, not 

Pur ELIE Alphonlo at the Head ig his army, without {ufpicion of having been poiloned, Mehir Mehir, a 
who cauled the leader of the ruttians to be killed by was put to the torture, and confeſſed that he had Je pby- 
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his maſter of the horte, and vilperied the reſt. 
Part of them periſhed by the Word, and the reſt by 
peſtilence. 


The plague was a freſh ſpring of miſery to the 
Jews, who were ſuppoled to be the caute of it. 
They were accuſed ot conſpiring with the pealants 
of Melura, to poiſon the waters ot the river, and 
of turniſhing them with the ingredients. I hey were 
caſt into priſons, and intormations were [lodged 
againſt them. Their innocence was proved; but 
the king, who was unwilling to acknowledge the in- 


juſtice he had committed, in retaining tuch vait 


numbers of priloners 1o long upon a talle pre- 
rence, declared that he had ſhut them up only to 
convert them; and upon their retulal to embrace 
Chriſtianity, fitteen thouſand ot them were lentenced 
to the fire and burnt. 


Alphonſo the Eleventh, their friend and pro— 
tector, though wholly guided by one Joleph of As. 
tigi, then intendant of his finances, was prevailed 
upon, nevertheleſs, by his mutinous ſubjects, to iſſue 
out an edict againſt them, on account of an indig- 
nity pretended to have been offered by a Jewith boy 
to the apparatus of a facred ordinance, as it was 
carried through the ſtrects. A council was called 
that very nighr, to deliberate whether they ſhould be 
maſſacred or baniſhed, when the advice tor baniſh- 
ment prevailed. Happily tor them the prince-royal 
obtained a reviſion of the procels, by which it was 
found that it was a young Chriſtian, whole curioſity 
had brought him to the window to fee the pro- 
ccſhon, and had by chance overtet a veſſel of water 
upon the chalice. The king, upon this, revoked his 
edict, to the mortification ot the zealots, who gave 
out that the Chriftian had been ſuborned to make a 
depoſition in favour of their enemies. This, how- 
ever, did not hinder the populace from falling upon 
the Jews in another city, where they maflacred them 
upon the ſame pretence, and might have gone a 
much greater length, had not the king cauſcd ten 


of the mutinous ringlcaders to be hanged. 


No ſooner had they eicaped this danger, than they 
fell into another, much more dreadtul. There was a 
mutiny againſt them at Toledo. R. Aicher, having 
fled tome time before from his native place Northem- 
bourg, retired to Toledo with his cht ſons. One 
of his children, ſeeing an aluflin breaking open his 
houtle in order to murder him, fell into ſuch an ex- 
ceſs of rage, as to kill all his relations that were 
ſhut up with him. He ſtabbed his own wife, and 
that of his brother Jacob, a man remarkable not 
only for his diſintereſtedneſs, while he lived, as 
teaching always gratis, though he was poor, but for 
icaving behind a famous book, intitled Purim, which 
is a body of civil and eccleſiaſtical law. This Jew, 
having killed all his relations, ditpatched himſelf, 
ior tear of falling into the hands of the Nazarenes. 
Some place this perſecution in the year 1340; but 
others date it nine years later, and with reaſon, not 
only becauſe in the year 1340, R. Jacob compoſed 


Killed the king. Other Spaniſh authors, however, 
as Gutman and Mariana, think he was rather poi— 
loned by a Moor, whom the king of Granada had 
{ent thither for that purpoſe. But as his death was 
occalioned by a weaknels in his nerves, there is no 
great probability that he was poiſoned, eſpecially by 
his Phylician, to whom he had been lo good a 
triend. 


The Jews were not treate:] more favourably at 
the end of this century than they had been at the 
beginning. They complained that the monks, who 
were willing to make themielves favourites at court, 
or with the people, irom a principle of zeal, affect- 
ed to appear their irreconcilable enemies. One of 
them obtained an order, by the queen's means, to 
baniſh them all from Spain. But this princels, be— 
ing adviled not to cut down, or pluck up, a vine 
that bore good fruit, was appealed by a ſum of 
lilty thouſand gold crowns. They ſuffered much 
more under the reign of Henry III. king of Caſtile, 
who was but fourteen years old when he came to 
the throne, Martin, archdeacon of Altigy, preach- 
ing in the {treets of Seville and Corduba, jo inflamed 
the minds of the people againit the Jews, as to caule 
them to mailacre them. 
Valencia, and Barcelona, where ſome were plun- 
dered, and others killed, whilſt the more politic 
changed their religion, to eſcape the fury ot the rab- 
ble. Lhe lynagogues ot Seville and Corduba, which 
were {0 numerous, were diſperled by the multitude 
ot delerters. Henry purtucd them. "LT hole that 
retired to Andaluſia, and other places, were mur- 
dered by the inhabitants. 


His fon John was as inhuman as himſelf. Thoſe 
who concealed themſelves in the father's reign, pe- 
riſhed miſerably in the ſon's, becaule they were de- 
nicd all the neceſſarics of lite, and were ealily di- 
ſtinguiſhed by a red badge, which they were forced 
tO Wear. 


Nor were they more happy in Arragon ; for the 


lician, put 


to the tor- 
ture tor 
poiſoning 


the king. 


Jews perſe- 


The flame flew to Toledo, coed by 


Henry III. 


ſtates being aſſembled to prevent the conſequences Oppreſſed 


raiſe new taxes upon the Moors and Jews, to ſupply 
the exigencies of ſtate, whilſt the nobility took up 
arms; and theſe imports ſubjected them to continual 
vexations and prolecutions, which reduced them to 
the loweſt degree of miſery. 


However, this century was not without its great 


of a war, that ſeemed inevitable, they reſolved to in Arragon. 


men, among whom we mult reckon one Salomon, 1.carned 
ſon of Chanorg, who went from Conſtantinople to men. 


Burgos, to reveal the Protunditics of the Law. This 
was the title of a book in which he explained the 
difficult paſſages of the Pentateuch, and the inter- 


pretations of the rabbies, that were too metaphori- 
cal or hyperbolical. 


His ſon Schem Tou lived in the year 1375, and 
tranſlated St. Matthew's goſpel into Hebrew. He 
alſo publiſhed his Paradiſe, in which he maintains, 
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that moſt of the Talmudic ſtories ought to be in- 
terpreted allegorically. 


Zerechias the younger alſo lived at that time, 


who muſt not be miſtaken for another of the lame 
name, who lived in the twelfth century, and paſſes 
for a Spaniard ; though he was born at Lunel, in 
Languedoc, becaule this province then depended 
upon Spain, 


The king of Caſtile had two Jewiſh phyſicians 


in his ſuite: the latter, called Meir Algudes, was at 
the ſame time intendant or head of all the Spaniſh 
ſynagogues. He tranſlated Ariſtotle's ethics. This 
philoſopher's works were ſo eſteemed by the rabbies, 
that Schem Tou, another learned man, inſerted them 


in his Excellency of the Law. This mark of eſteem 


is the more extraordinary, becaule the doctors hardly 
ever read the works of toreigners, which they gene- 


rally deſpiſed. 
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The Jews favoured by the popes. Reaſon of the conduct 
of the popes. Conduct of pope Gregory IX. He 
prevents a general maſſacre of the Jews in France. 
A perſecution at Trani. Jews protetled and inſiritt- 
ed by Clement V. Particularly favourcd by Cicment 
Vi. Become powwerſut at Bologna, 


0 all ſovereigns, hardly one is to be found 
Whote authority has been more indulgent to 
the Jews than that of the popes ; who, whiilt they 
periccuted Chriſtians not ſubject to their laws, 
countenanced this nation, out of which they chole 
intendants of their linances. They granted them pri- 
vileges, and left them full liberty ot conſcichce. 
Some popes, indeed, have been their enemies: it is 
impoſſible that, in lo long a ſucceſſion of Roman 
biſhops, they ſhould all have been of the lame con- 
{titution, and followed the lame principles. They 
till lived more quietly under the dominion of the 
heads of the church than any where elſe: and it 
is eaſy to aſſign the reaſons of the popes conduct 
towards the Jews, whillt they maintained a quite 
oppoſite one towards the Chriſtians. 


The popes had not ſo much ſpleen againſt the 
Jews, becauſe they had not ſufficient power to give 
them umbrage. The Proteſtants oppoſed the pon- 
tifical authority, and endeavoured to reſume the 
privileges that belonged to them; and theretore the 
popes have made conſtant efforts to weaken and de- 
ttroy them. Belides, the Jews have no particular 
grudge to the popes, as all Chriſtians to them are 
upon a level. T1 hedclire of revenge, and the glory 
of deſtroying, rivals, have no place here: inſtead of 
gaining by their deſtruction, the reſpect to their 
revenues intereſts them in their preſervation. 


Gregory IX. nephew to Innocent III. was one 
of the molt zealous pontiffs. He was for having at! 
princes leave their kingdoms, to make the conquett 
of the Holy Land from the infidels. Ie had the 
pleaſure to lee the iſles of Minorca and Majorca, 
that were full of Muſſulmen, return into Chrittian 
hands, after Ferdinand had deſtroycd 'the fleet of 
the Moors. It is ſaid too, that all the inhabitants 
of theſe two iſles turned Chriſtians. Though he 
had a miſunderſtanding with Frederick the empe- 
ror, yet he ſcrupled not to write to him, to let him 
know, that he might deliver the incredulous Jews 
to the ſecular arm to be puniſhed; in which he de- 
parted from his uncle's conduct, who prejerved 
them in their ancient privileges. But he himſelf 
altered his opinion; tor, being informed that the 


Jews were maſſacred in leveral places, when the | 


expedition was on toot tor the Holy Land, he pre- 
vented theſe barbarous executions, 

He allo delivered them from another perſecution 
they fell into, under pretence that they uſed human 
blood in their medicines. The inhabitants of Ha- 


guenau accuted the Jews, their fellow-citizens, of 


ftealing jome children from the Chriſtians, and 
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murdering them in a mill, in order to uſe their 
blood in ſome of their remedies. The impoiture 
was grols; and the emperor, who nicely inveſtiga— 
ted the matter, was convinced of their innocence, 
Ihe like fury prevailed in Spain. I he Engliſh Jews 
would have been treated with the fame inhumanity, 
had they not warded off the danger, by buying the 


miniſter's and the king's favour. LI hey were killed n. 
and perſecuted in ſeveral places: but the greatelt « 
maſſacre was at Paris. It had laſted longer, it pope We 
A_ory IX. who had then the lee, had not written Fade 


preſlingly to Lewis, to ſtop the courle of thele 
cruelties, and not to force the conſciences of the 
Jews: and thus they were indebted for their lives to 
the pope's toleration, not only in his diocele, but 
allo in France. 


They were ſeverely treated in Trani, where a po- 


pular tumult was raiſed upon vain pretences. They 4 
were grown potent in theſe two cities, and allo in tn 
the whole kingdom of Naples, where they had nu. Tr, 


merous ſy nagogues and learned rabbies. I hey com- 
pare the poets of this country with thole ot Pro- 
vence, who were then in ſo great reputation. The 
king openly protected them, becaule they had done 
him eflential ſervices in his wars. He gave thema 
recommendation when he died; but it was thought 
they could not have a greater ſervice done them, 
than by converting them to Chriitianity. To evade 
the perlecution, they promiſed to change their reli- 
gion, upon condition they might take wives from 
"004 houles, and the noble families of Naples. 
ee body was deceived in this contract, except 
the ecclefialiics, The Jews were ſurprized to ice 
thele conditions granted. In the mean time there 
was no retracting, and they mult turn Chriſtians. It 
was no leis lurprizc toothers, to lee leveral marriages 
made up by means of ſo recent and ſuſpected a con- 
verſion. 'T hole that found not a match returned 
to their old religion. A monk of Trani, in order 
to be revenged on the Jews, accuſed one of them 
with offering an indignity to the rites of the Chril- 
tian religion. This incenled the common people, 
who mutinied, and maſſacred all they mer with. Ihe 
tumult proceeded from Trani to Naples, where the 
Jews would have been all murdered, if tome men of 
power had not concealed the richeſt of them, and 
icreened them from the popular fury. The Jews 
would have been to blame it they had acculed the 
pope of all theſe commotions, as he had no hand in 
them; for Alexander IV. tent Octavius to Naples, 
to reſtore the Guelfs, and to enforce his authority. 
But Octavius could not ſucceed, and the pope died 
loon after the ill ſucceſs of his negociation. So 
that he could neither cauſe or remedy the miſeries 
the Jews ſuffered. 


They were more at reſt in Ancona. This terri- 
tory was not in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, fince pope 
Clement VII. did not ſeize it with his troops till 
the year 1532, upon pretence of detending 1t againſt 
the Turks. 


This pontiff, who endeavoured to ſecure them 
from violence, took alto care of their inſtruction: 
for he appointed profeſſors in all univerſities, to 
reach Hebrew, and train up {cholars to diſpute with 
and inſtruct them, atter they had learned their lan- 
guage and rites, and the neceſlary arguments tocon- 
vince them. 


Clement VI. ſuccoured them in a ſignal manner. p 
The perſecution they ſuffered was commonly a fury. 8 
| y 


that breaking out ai one end of a kingdom, not on 
inflamed the adjacent provinces, but the nezghbour- 
ing ſtates. The pretence for this, which was almo 
univerlal, was the poiſoning fountains and rivers to 
deitroy all thoſe that drank of them. Such as ſo- 
berly examine tne matter, acknowledge, that 1t 15 
impoſſible thus to poiton rivers. Many people, 
however, died this year; and the Jews weret ought 
guilty of the mortality. They were maſſacred in 
Spain and Germany, where the miſchief began. 
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Twelve thouſand of them periſhed in Bavaria. The 
imperial cities made bridges with the ruins of the 
houſes of the own they pulled down, which conle- 
quently muſt have been in great numbers. Some, 
reduced to deſpair, ſuffered themſelves to be cruſhed 
under their battered houſes; and others burnt them- 
{clves, to avoid falling into the hands of their perſecu- 
tors. Clement VI. in the midſt of all their diſaſters, 
received them at Avignon, whilit they were burnt 
in other places, and did all that lay in his power to 
{top the torrent of this exceſſive fury. 


The Jews were then potent at Bologna; for, be- 
ſides the ſynagogue they already had, they built ano- 
ther, larger and finer, and allo ſet up an academy 
there. It was one of the Hannaarim, who removing 
from Rome to Bologna, that made this new ſettle- 
ment. This family, which bears the name ot Children, 
is {till illuſtrious, and pretended to be lo at that time, 
{ſince Moſes, the head ot it, traced his genealogy as 
high as thole Jews whom Titus carried to Rome. 
"They lived in this 7 city till the end ot the four- 
teenth century, and then made choice of Bologna, 
where they made great improvements, and built the 
finelt ſynagogue in Italy. 


Ar . 


Edid of Philip the Auguſt againſt uſury. The Jews 
expelled Britany. Decrees of the council of Lyons. 
Of the council of Vienna. Jews perſecuted under 
St. Lewis. Recalled. Baniſhed Gaſcony by Ed- 
ward I. By Philip the Fair. Recalled. Perſecuted 
afreſh in Languedoc. Baniſhed for ever out of 
France. Obtain privileges at Metz. 


P the Auguſt ſtill reigned at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, and many petitions 
were preſented to him againſt the uſury ot the Jews, 
who, not content with their exceſſive intereſts, and 
the mortgages of the church-plate, made their debt- 
ors ſlaves. The princes connived at theſe extortions, 
becauſe the uſurers bought their protection; and be- 
cauſe, upon the people's complaints, they were con- 
demned to great fines, and the conhication of their 
eſtates to the royal treaſury. 


The king, however, was ſo often importuned by 


the remonſtrances of the people, that he iſſued ſe- 


veral decrees, forbidding the lending money to a 
monk, unleſs he could produce the letters-patent 
of his chapter; the taking in pledge the ornaments 
of the church; and the neceſſary tools of workmen. 
The ſoldier had liberty to pledge his houſe; but the 
huſbandman and carpenter, who lived by their la- 
bour, were prohibited borrowing of a Jew, upon 
pain of loſing the debt. The edict was ſtill ſeverer 
in Normandy, where there were Jews as in other 
— for the creditors were obliged to cite the 

orrowers before the bailiff, and the debts were in- 
valid that were not regiſtered in his preſence. 


Theſe remedies did not cure the evil, as we find 
afterwards many regulations upon the ſame ſubject. 
It was debated in the aſſembly of Melun, convened 
by St. Lewis at the beginning of his reign, when it 
was torbidden to borrow of the Jews, or take up 

10ney at intereſt from them, to deprive them of all 
pretences of violence and injuſtice. But among all 
the laws, the ſtatute of the duke of Britany, in the 
year 1239, is the moſt remarkable. 


The Jews diſperſed in this province were very nu- 
merous, and, being for the moſt part uſurers, im- 
poveriſhed the people. The merchants and nobility 
complained of it. 2 Rufus was then duke of 
Britany, his father Mauclerc having laid down the 
government. This prince aſſembled the ſtates, by 
which it was enacted, at the requeſt of the biſhops, 
abbots, barons, and vaſſals of Britany, that all the 


Jews ſhould be baniſhed out of this province for 
ever. 


The debtors of the Jews were diſcharged from 


the * they had contracted with them; and thoſe 
o. 50. 
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that had received pledges from them were allowed 
to keep them. 


All that killed a Jew were declared innocent; and 
the judges were forbidden to take an information 
againſt them, or to bring them to trial. 


It was relolved to addreſs the king of France to 
caule this ſtatute to be executed in his dominions, 
that is, to expel the Jews, to {trip them of their tor- 
tunes, and give licenſe to kill them. 


The duke of Britany engaged for himſelf and his 
poſterity, for the preſent and future, “ to maintain 


*© the laid ordinance; and in caſe of its violation, 


the biſhops had not only power to excommunicate 
** him, bur to confilcate his lands in their dioceles, 
** without any reſpect to the privileges he had ob- 
** tained, or might obtain for the future.“ 


Laſtly, he declared, “ that not one of his vaſſals 
in Britany ſhould be admitted to do homage, till he 
had taken oath betore two biſhops, or two barons, 


to oblerve this law, and not to ſuffer any Jew upon 
his territories.” 


The great council of Lyons, in which the empe- 
ror was excommunicated, made two new decrees. 
By one, princes, who had Jewiſh ſubjects, were com- 
manded to oblige them to return to the cruſaders 
all the money they had extorted from them, upon 
pain of excommunication to lome; and others were 
deprived of the privileges of civil fociety. By the 
lecond, the Jews were inhibited from demandin 
their debts of the cruſaders till their return, or til 
they had received an authentic certificate of their 
death. The council of Vienna allo, called in the 
lame century, was obliged to maintain the Chriſtians 


againſt the oppreſſions they ſuffered by the uſury of 
the Jews. 


Notwithſtandingall theſedecrees and precautions, 
the Jews {till found means to maintain their influ- 
ence, inſomuch that, in ſome provinces of France, 
particularly in Languedoc, hey had the privilege 
of being raiſed to the magiſtracy, and, in molt 
places of the kingdom, to have Chriſtian ſlaves; a 
circumſtance which was attended with very great 
inconvenience, and often with enormous - iS 4 


Saint Lewis, zealous for his own religion, perſe- 
cuted all others. The inquiſition, encouraged b 
his orders, exerciſed its utmoſt cruelty upon thoſe 
they called heretics. In fine, this prince, infatuated 
with the cruſades, permitted thole that engaged in 
the holy league to commit ſeveral outrages. In his 
m_ the people role at Paris againſt the Jews, 
under pretence that they ſacrificed children on Good 
Friday, and had occaſion for Chriſtian blood that 
day. Many of them were maſſacred. The lame fury 
raged in the provinces of Brie, Touraine, Anjou, 
Poitou, and Maine, where about 2500 perſons ſut- 
tered violent deaths, who refuſed to abjure their re- 
ligion. Things at length proceeded ſo far, that 
the pope was obliged to write to the king, deliring 
him to moderate his rage, and informing him, that 


the 2 ought to be allowed to follow the dictates 
of their conſciences. 


During this prince's unfortunate impriſonment in 
the Holy Land, a prodigious body of his ſubjects 
confederated together to go and reſcue him. They 
were headed by one James of Hungary, a Maho- 
metan, and afterwards an apoſtate from the Ciſter- 
tian order, who, at the head of this multitude, 
marched to Orleans, where he maſlacred all the 
prieſts and monks he met with. Departing thence 
he purſued his road to 0 where he cauſed all 
the Jews? books to be ſeized, in order to be burnt, 
and plundered them wherever he could. But at 
length the people riſing againſt theſe »lunderers, in 
their turn, made gy ſlaughter of them, in which 
they loſt their leader, with many others. 

We are told of a conference between R. Jechiel, 
a learned Jew and great caſuiſt, and Nicholas Do- 
nim, a famed convert from Judaiſm, before queen 
Blanche, then regent of the kingdom, and a private 
encourager of this new cruſade. The Chriſtians and 
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; Jews give us different accounts of the ſucceſs of it; That avarice and intereſt which had ex 
U * expelled the 
but that St. Lewis was no friend to the Jews plainly || Jews out of France, cauſed them to be recalled Fu, — 
| appears from the edict which he ſent, whilſt under again eight years after. Lewis Hutin, or the M * 
} his confinement, to have them baniſhed out of || tineer, (tor theſe two words ſignity the ſame thin * alive 
| France, which was punctually executed. The Jews, || ſucceeding his father, and ſecing great difordec? only 
| however, pretend that it was the king himſelf that his finances, the kingdom exhaulted of money the of 
| baniſhed them after his return. | | people ready to mutiny, remembering the oppreſ- 11 
| Phil | II tions they had ſuffered in the preceding reign, w F — 
Philip the Bold recalled them, urged, as it is not contented with ſacrificing Racderencd e M = _ 
| faid, by the neceſſity of his affairs; for the impriſon- gini, his father's favourite, to their reſentment — — 
|; ment and ſchemes of Lewis had exhauſted the || as this execution did not remedy the miſchi f E _ 
i finances of the kingdom; and the wars which Phi- demanded a large ſum of money of the * 2; 3 
i lip was obliged to ſuſtain accompliſhed his ruin. It || Jews, and upon that condition recalled them to ki W. 
7 was thought, therefore, they could not better re- dominions, where they lived peaceably in his req C Lorr: 
| eſtabliſh the revenues, than by recalling a people which, to their misfortune, was very ſhort, an 1 n, vileg( 
that brought treaſures along with them, together were again expoſed to new troubles e ie jews firme. 
with the art of making money circulate. Philip's : 1 brain pri- jn the 
| natural lenity contributed much to this recall: how- || . In the tap 1320 they underwent a ſecond perſec _— 
ever, they were expelled under Philip the Fair. | 1017 This 1 was no ſooner over than they . = their 
f a : | fell into another. Hiſtori pos 
The Spaniards claimed Levi, the fon of Gerſom, cen king of On 525 "*Y * 
| grandſon of Nachmanides by his daughter, as one often overcome by the Chriſtians, ſou he as = 
; of thoſe doctors that do their country honour; tho? dient to be rid of them otherways — — 3 
he was born in Provence, and was therefore a He called the Jews of his 1 and alken — 
| Frenchman, if we conſider the provinces that at whether there was no way to poiſon all th Chril 
3 NN compoſe that monarchy, and have always tians? They undertook this commiſſion; but thi T Od 
men been a part of Gaul. This rabbi maintained pecu- ing they could not execute ir themſelv — Cru) 
learned liar principles of his own, and was totally averſe to were too much ſuſpected, they pork. ry 10 ay Hem 
rabbi. every thought that tended to countenance the ſuppo- lepers, and communicated their defi * — | 
ſition of apparitions. He lived till the fourteenth which was to poiſon the wells and ao — * Ther: 51 
| century, in which he compoſed his commentary upon lepers being bribed, and farther ho Ing © ch 2 
Samuel, and many other works; and was a witnels to themſelves with the ſpoils of the dead, a — bl 41 Terre 
. part of the miſeries that ruined his nation in France. four general councils, and formed their — all With, 
| f gether. The water f. f : a 
Gaſcony had likewiſe a great number of Jews, | Pet . s were found poiſoned in ſeize, 
who had gained ſuch an aſcendant there, # of, ok | * — Ru. 4 4 — of Pernay : 
Freun plaint was made to Edward I. then in poſſeſſion of 4 had ſeized in Pi. 1 — 1 apt. whom he 1. 
. by an Engliſh knight, who, having mortgaged [| had been corrupted by a rich ES 
Eduard l. ſome lands to one of them, and ſummoned him be- receipt, which be 4 : - Jew, that gave him a John, 
fore a judge, refuſed to appear or releaſe the mort- || j Pe U. ing aried, Put in a bag, and thrown dom by 
8 f | into a well, immediately rendered all the water bane- the rei 
gage. e King gave the Tew to underſtand that he ful. The lepers were tried: 1. _ 5 
muſt comply, and that, though he had ſuffered them riſons. and others in their r . * nnen = on 
to . bow the 3 which his father had grant- | bited to go out. The = E 47 and prohi- The ev 
ed to t 2 he would himſelf be judge, and ſhew out waiting for the A ro 1 9 — Qin 0 
that he did not deſign to give them the preference maſſacred them in ſuch a —__ . OX bow, 206. ; 
we ghar Pong roma i any br: Jew ſubwit- || nor be read without horror; while the pretended cri. probab 
eſcaped being killed bs 4 Jo of pt hn Prager 3 pops to the flames, and othercruelexecu- + 
paſſed over his bed, and killed two of his officers in 8 of 4 Ro s 2 had been going to Kay 
the ſame chamber, thereupon baniſhed them out of || equity ſhewn them, for none b : hose * — King 
Galcony, and all his other dominions in France. guilty were put * = —4 oſe who appeared jects ill, 
There had, by this time, crept fuch abominable and others kept priſoners "till * * — Rome b 
2 both amongſt the Jews and Chriſtians, in all their treaſures. which king Phili 2 T 1 _ bury; \ 
q ole Gallic parts, that pope Nicholas IV. ſent or- and thereby raiſed a conſi kb: © uo l S — bift . 
_ ideas an N there to — ** watchful || rians, however, affirm, that they were all expelled . th 
/ ; ley execute | f riſo 
with great punctuality. F —— e N what he 
a T z n hed witt 
8 H ” arms was not long atter followed by Phi- N "Vis. poll 4 Nen won ogy dau- peat of all th 
1 «Seto who harp wy in pens gue or his call them during the diſorders — by 8 ho by procl 
ons. rom nE 
inn e . ene, e ee ode] 
. ing was covetous, a 10- . : ? 
lently oppreſſed his people, thatthe — rebelled „ 1 1 7 — on hs 
2 beſieged him in the temple, where he remained a J as dauphin — on! the ] 5 — 5 125 = raiſed , 
whole day without food, the beſiegers having en- || to wear a badge TINY Mt: EWS ot his Kingdom | ca an 
4 N ro put pt 15 valuable in the ſynagogues. — 2 he] 
iſhed a e Jews, upon f 1 f FEY . . . 
verſion, and confiſcated "he oftares Ol che — to Chas VI. ThE eine = , 4 2 Je f 
25 wa he ule, permitting them only to carry their || ſenſes, or, as ſome affirm, bewitched the Jews were ler 
7 oaths and a ſum of money out of the kingdom. accuſed of committing ſome murders and other Henry 
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Caſtro de Tartas, who being taken at Braſil by the 
Portuguele, was put into the inquilition, and burnt 
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alive. But if the Jews have lived in France, it was 
only by way of toleration, without public authori- 
ty. Molt diſſembled, and teigned the proteſſion 
of a religion they abhorred. I here are {till in that 
kingdom ſome of thele diiguiſed 2 who have 
entered into public offices in the church, to Icreen 
themſelves from the royal authority, which prole- 
cutes them with the greatelt ſeverity even into their 


retreats. 


We muſt, however, except the city of Metz in 
Lorrain, in which they prelerved their ancient pri— 
vileges and a ſynagogue. This was afterwards con- 
firmed to them by Lewis XIII. and an edi& paſſed 
in their tavour, by which all criminal caules rela- 
ting to them were to be reterred to the council, and 
their ancient privileges confirmed; which edict, 
given at St. Germain's, bears date 1670. 


CH A P. XIV. 
Oppreſſions of king Jobn. Jews under Henry III. 


Cruſades dangerous. Jews purchaſe an indemnity. 

Heavy taxes impoſed on them Henry deceives the 

cruſaders. Jews diſpoſed to quit England. They are 

ſold to Richard, brother of Henry. Accuſations pre- 

ferred againſt them at Lincoln. A party in England 

withſtand the king's oppreſſion. The Fews ſynagogue 
\ ſeized. Their expulſion by king Edward. 


WE read of — 11 mentioning concern- 
ing the Jews in England till the time of king 
John, except that they were invited into this king- 
dom by William the Conqueror. Even ſo early as 
the reign of king Stephen, anno 1143, they were ac- 
cuſed of crucify ing a young Chriſtian in contempt of 
that religion, and were accordingly puniſhed for it. 
They were again proſecuted for the lame atrocious 
act in Glouceſter, in the reign of Henry II. anno 
1181; but ſome have ſuppoſed, and not without 
probability, that theſe accuſations were feigned, in 
order to oppreſs and fleece the individuals of that 
nation. 


King John reigned with ſeverity, uſed his ſub- 


jects ill, and incurred the diſpleaſure of the court of 


Rome by his oppreſſing the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ; which obliged the pope to interdict his king- 
dom. The Jews he loaded with heavy taxes; and 
when they began to refule him money, made them 
priſoners, and extorted, by violent puniſhments, 
what he could not obtain by his edicts. Not ſatis- 
fied with thele extortions, he confiſcated the eſtates 
of all the Jews of his kingdom, and baniſhed them 
by proclamation. 


The Engliſh rebelled againſt king John, and in- 
vited a foreigner to reign in his ſtead ; bur his death 
put a ſtop to the calamities that threatened the king- 
dom. The barons joined with young Henry I. 
raiſed an army, and gave bartle to Lewis of France, 
who, with difficulty, had much ado to repals the lea, 
atter he had given up all that he had taken. Henry 
reigned fifty- ſix years, during which long term the 
Jews had ſeveral turns of fortune. 


Henry III. propoſed to convert the Jews of his 
kingdom, which he thought he could not more ef. 
fectually promote than by founding a ſeminary for 
the maintenance of converts. He committed the 
conduct of it to an ingenious man, who carried on 
the deſign with great aſſiduity. All that were wil- 
ling to = converted had here a ſafe retreat, where 
they lived in peace, without being ſubject to ſervile 
labour or uſury. There were many induced by 
idleneſs, and the temptation of being maintained 
without pain or labour, to come into it; fo that the 
number of the converts multiplied, and the houſe 
continued a long time. 


The Tews of Norwich were accuſed, ſome time af- 
ter, of taking away a Chriſtian child, of reg 
kept it tor a year, and after they had circumciſe 


] 


judge. 
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him, deſigning to crucify him at the feaft of the 
paſlover. But the deſign being diſcovered, the 


crime paſſed not unpuniſhed. 


The fame accuſation was brought againſt thoſe 
of London four years atter, with ſome remarkable 
circumitances. The child having been ſold to them 
by his parents and crucified, and the facts diſcovered 
by ſome marvellous circumſtances not worth men- 
tioning, he was canonized for a martyr, and his re- 
lics carefully prelerved. However, the murder- 
ers could not be found out, only ſome Jews, 
having left London about that time, were ſhrewdly 
ſuſpected. 


All the Jews were alarmed the year following, 
from the perſecutions of the cruſaders in Spain, 
France, and Germany: fearing, therefore, that this 
itorm would fly over the ſea, and fall upon them, 
they prevented it, and purchaſed an edict of the 
king, prohibitingany harm to be done them through- 
out his dominions. 


Through misfortune, the king having frequent 
occaſions tor money, Galtrid, his prime miniſter, 
thought it could not be eaſier found than among the 
Jews. Upon their refuſal, therefore, to pay thegreat 
ſums he demanded, they were accuſed of commit- 
ting a murder at London; numbers were impriſon- 
ed; and, after many vexatious ſufferings, obliged 
to pay a third of all their eſtates. 


Nor did this ſuffice for their entire ſecurity, for 
four years after this inſatiable prince demanded new 
preſents from his ſubjects. He rejected thoſe which 
the abbots and priors brought, when they were not 
deemed conſiderable enough, and demanded greater. 
The 72 were not ſpared in his demands. He re- 
ceived himſelf the gold that was preſented, and 
made his officers receive the ſilver. One particular 
Tew, called Aaron, was obliged to pay him four hun- 
dred gold marks,and his officers four thouſand marks 
of ſilver. This fame Aaron was taxed, ſeven years 
after, ten thouſand marks of gold, and fourteen 
thouſand marks of ſilver, to gratity the queen, and 
obtain his releale out of priſon. The reſt of the 
Jews were not more happy : they were acculed of 
coining, and counterfeiting the prince's ſeal; and, 
under thele pretences, they loaded them with im- 
poſts. They had their exchequer, and particular 
It is probable they gained over this judge 
by preſents; at leaſt the extortioners wereacculed of 
tavouring them, to have the power of fleecing them 
in their turn. John Lunel, though an eccleſiaſtic, 
could not ſecure himſelf from this acculation. He 
was charged with receiving great ſums from many 
Jews, tor protecting them at the bar, and dimi- 
niſhing their taxes. The king ſuffered him to be 
cruelly treated; and his puniſhment would have 
been ſtill greater, if one of his firſt miniſters had 
not procured his pardon. A knight afterwards 
underwent the ſame fate: he was impeached of be- 
ing corrupted by the Jews, whoſe commiſſary or 
overleer he was, and of having forged a falſe in- 
denture, to which he put the king's ſeal, entruſted 
to him for the Jewiſh affairs. Complaint was 
brought to the king, and he recriminated upon 
the Jews who had aſſiſted him. However, he could 
not reſcue himſelf from the hands of juſtice, with- 
out the loſs of his poſt, and a conſiderable fine. 


The holy war furniſhed Henry with a new pre- 
tence for oppreſſing his ſubjects. The pope had 
written a very cogent letter to him, to oblige him to 
cruſade, and ſuccour the king of France out of 
hand. He engaged to do it; but at the ſame time 
pillaged __ of all they had remaining; and 
after this ſpoil, deprived the Chriſtians of their jew- 
els, and every thing that was valuable. 


Henry afterwards ſpread a report, that the kin 
of Spain deſigned to declare war againſt him. This 
was advanced as a new motive for his demanding 
ſupphes from his people. The peers of the realm 
being aſſembled at London, remonſtrated, that be- 
ing drained by former taxes, they could contribute 
no farther: that if the king of Caſtile did effectually 
make war, they would not refuſe their aſſiſtance q 
but his deſign being yet concealed, they could not 
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raiſe ſubſidies upon uncertain rumouss. They had 
the better reaſon for what they did, becaule the 
king's delire was only to ſatisfy the avarice of fo- 
reigners at his court. The weight of this refuſal 
tell upon the Jews, who had leſs authority, but more 
wealth. Freſh ſums being demanded of them, which 
they could not pay, Elias of London ſpoke for them 


Jews dif= all, and repreſented to the council, that, ſince they 
poſedto had reſolved to fink them, they had better expel 
lan. them the kingdom, or grant them the liberty of de- 


parting; as, perhaps, they might ſomewhere eMe 
find a prince who had ſome ſentiments of juſtice 
or humanity; that the king knew well that, tho' 
he ſhould denounce the heavieſt penalties, they 
could not furniſh the ſum demanded of them. 
However, the council denied them the liberty ot de- 
parting; but the tax was moderated, and by this 
means they drew from them the little they had re- 
maining. 


Henry renewed theſe extortions the year fol- 
lowing. He repreſented that, eee all 
the taxes he had raiſed, he {till continued involved 
in debt. He ſolemnly declared his debts amounted to 
two or three hundred thouſand marks. He oblerved, 
that he muſt defray the expences of his houſhold; 
and therefore he demanded eight thouſand marks ot 
the Jews. They repreſented once more to the king, 

that they were ready to quit the kingdom, and that 
They are the pope's uſurers had compleated their ruin. The 


bobs 10 king, enraged with this refuſal, fold them to his 
bon? brother Richard. It was not doubted but that 


Richard would treat them more harſhly than his 
brother, and demand double the payment of his 
debt; but he took pity on them, becaule he was 
convinced of their poverty and diſtreſs. 


Beſides theſe misfortunes which overwhelmed 
them, the Jews of Lincoln were acculed of mur- 
dering a child. There were three particular circum- 

An accuſa- ſtances in this accuſation. One was, that the Jews 


tion pre- of Lincoln had invited four others from every 
cainſt them City in England to aſſiſt at this ſacritice. A ſecond, 


at Lincoln. that the murderer confeſſed, when his life was pro- 
miſed him, that this ſacrifice was renewed every 
year, though it was not always diſcovered. The 
third was, that the king refuling to ratify the pro- 
mile of ſaving the Jews, they not only put him to 
death, but arreſted ninety-one priſoners at London, 
and puniſhed many others of them capitally. 


The king, who reigned with ſuch extortion, and 
exhauſted his ſubjects by his avarice, mult ot ne- 
ceſſity create himlelt cruel enemies; therefore they 

A party in Combined againſt him in England. The earls of 
ary ou Leiceſter and Glouceſter heading the leaguers, gave 
alan. him battle, in which his brother Richard, who was 
*»p:ction, Called king of Germany, becauſe he had been elected 
emperor by the ſuffrages of ſome princes, and king 
Henry, with his lon Edward, were made priſoners 
of war. Edward made his elcape, by obtaining the 
liberty of exerciling his horſes in a neighbouring 
meadow. He defeated the earl of Leiceſter, who 
was found ſlain upon the ſpot; and Henry, hav- 
ing reaſcended the throne, confiſcated the leaguers 
eſtates to the ule of thoſe who had continued taith- 
ful to him. But none of thele revolutions were ad- 
vantageous to the Jews; for the leaguers ſeized upon 
their ſynagogue at Lincoln, and paſſed from thence 
into the iſle of Ely, where they ſtill made greater 
ravages. Thus, however the wheel of fortune 
turned, this unhappy nation was ſtill oppreſſed. 


It is pretended that Henry III. baniſned them 
out of England by an irrevocable edict. The mo- 
tives of this exile are variouſly reported. A Jewiſh 
hiſtorian ſays, they were accuſed to the king ot adul- 
terating the coin. The king eaſily perceived the in- 
nocence of the accuſed, and that the deponents were 
guilty of the crime they had charged on others. But, 
notwithitanding, they wenton with their acculation, 
and produced witneſſes. The king ſeeing them ſo 
cruelly bent, was afraid that the people would ex- 
terminate that nation, and theretore ordered them 
to depart his territories. 
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Moſt Chriſtian authors agree concerning this edict 
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of baniſhment, made againlt the Jews at the end of 


3 


,- 


Book l Book II. 
the thirteenth century, in king Edward's reign; and 
maniteſt proofs are found of it in ſome chanceries ... San 
of England. Trivet affirms, that Edward III. ba. * the 
niſhed the Jews out of his kingdom, gave them kin be to tl 
money for their paſſage into France, and afterwards *** celtc 
confiſcated their eſtates. Polydore Virgil attributes Jnr 
this edict to a council held at London in the year Gel! 
1291, which deſigning to ſeparate the ſheep from "ore 
the goats, commanded, by a public edict, all the I 
9 to depart England in a few days, giving them par hag 
iberty to carry away their effects. "They obeyed the 3 
decree: and thus this nation, Which was prodi- eden 
** giouſly numerous in England, departed out of it = 
** for ever; {till wandering from one place to ano- ab 
<< ther, till it was entirely ſoſt; and its loſs wilt not — 
« be very affecting, provided they leave us their thele 
A ſacred books, without which it would be difficult tor th 
to preſerve oar religion in future.“ Such is the him o 
reflection of this hiſtorian. reſpo 
Edward, the preceding year, had paſſed ſuch ano- delig. 
ther decree for all the provinces he poſſeſſed in them, 
France. The motive alledged for this ſeverity, thron 
was, that the Jews entering into too ſtrict an inti- Th 
macy with the Chriſtians, corrupted them. How- the co 
ever that might be, it 1s plain they never appearedin was in 
a body in this kingdom from that time till they were culati 
recalled to it in the time of Oliver Cromwell, as becau 
will be ſeen in its proper place. ticula 
the de 
vondt 
. the co 
rain 
Frequent accuſations againſt the Fews in Germany, erg 
They countenance the irruptions of the Perſians into i os 
the weſt. Aſfiſt the Tartars. Maſſacred in Bavaria. taken 
At Bern, Sc. Learned rabbies in Germany. Tews terrible themle 
flouriſh in Lithuania. Decrees of the council of Vi- F fee at f the 
; g nk ort, Word, 
enna. Precaution taken at Augſburg againſt falſe flames 
oaths, Jews again maſſacred. R. Mordecai hanged. halt th 
Freſh commotions. Protetted by the biſhop of Spires. ol the 
Perſecutions cauſed by the Flagellants. Wells poi. 2 * 
fſoned in Germany. Maſſacre in Bohemia. Jews gogue. 
finally expelled the empire. The 
W HETHER the Jews were really more wicked over She 
in Germany than in other countries, or the 4 nan. in 
people more ſuperſtitiouſly zealous againſt them, as takin; 
there is not a kingdom where they have been ac- /*** tound 
culed of more enormous crimes, and of a greater It were 
variety and number of them, during thele two cen- plaintif 
turies. cxaſper. 
One of the principal crimes charged upon the ,,. „ 
Jews in Germany, was favouring the conqueſts of u e 
the Perſians and Tartars, a multitude of whom a; bg favs 
4 Fe of tel ere 
uitted the eaſt to ravage in the weſt. Their incur- blood £ 
ions did not laſt long; for they returned into Perſia; wc « als. on 
and, aſtoniſhed at the obſtacles they tound to their judge, | 
intended conqueſts, gave up a 8 which three 'The of 
magicians of the fame nation at Cologne had 1ug- reſt-of x 
ceſted. It is ſaid that the Jews of this country, 5 
whoſe diſperſion inclined them to liſten to every their. mm; 
vague inſinuation, flattered themſelves that the tued the 
Perſians would become their deliverers. Their thoſe wh 
hopes and joy were the greater ſcandal to the Chril- duke or 
tians, becauſe they did not diſguiſe them, but called 
the fon of him who commanded this army David, Much 
imagining that he would be their king. gainſt th 
were ma 


Though their hopes were diſappointed in this par- 


: 2 Children 
ticular, they entertained new ones ſtill more chime- d 


— — 


rical, when they heard that a prodigious multitude | Notw' 
of Tartars had penetrated into 8 and, after „ot the J 
they had ravaged it, threatened Bohemia, and the Learning 
neighbouring countries. The emperor was in 2 YOVernec 
conſternation, and forced to ſue for aſſiſtance to all city of 
Chriſtian princes; and cruſades were ſtrongly re- which w. 
commended againſt thoſe enemies of the Chriſtian began te 
name, but with little ſucceſs, becauſe Frederic 5 theirs fre 
enemy, the pope, ſought his and the empire's ruin. OF letters 
The emperor, however, made head againſt the bar- Where thi 
barians; and Conrade, his ſon, giving them battle, of Baruc; 
| obliged them to retire. Ihe Jews, elated with the N. 
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tranſient proſperity they had enjoyed, imagined that 
the Tartars were ot their nation, and that they Came 
to their aſſiſtance. They pretended that their an- 
ceſtors, who were taken to the banks of the Cal- 
pian Sea, had broughr forth this people, that carried 
delolation and terror wherever they went, and there- 
tore reſolved to join and ſuccour them with fup- 
plies of proviſions and arms. To do this the more 
eftectually, they promiled the princes to poilon the 
wine they carried, and thus to deltroy thele bar- 
barians. But their traud being dilcovered, they 
were made priloners, delivered to the eXecutioners, 
and died by their own words. The molt favour— 
able thing tor the Jews in this event was, that the 
emperor Frederic was alto ſuſpected of calling in 
theſe barbarians. However, the acculation was falle; 
tor the clergy and pope had invented it to render 
him odious : and ſo tar was he from joining and cor- 
reſponding with this nation, which came only with 
delignus to ravage the empire, that he expelled 
them, and reſtored the king of Hungary to his 
throne. 


They were acculed, the ſame year, ot obſtructing 
the converſion of a young man of their nation, who 
was inclined to be baptized at Franktort. This ac- 
culation ſeems better grounded than many others; 
becauic, as it was common for this people, and par- 
ticularly amongſt their tathers, in order to prevent 
the deſertion of their children, frequently ro go be- 
yond the bounds preſcribed by realon and the Jaws, 
the councils and emperors were often obliged ro re- 
rain the violence of the Jews in oppoling tnele 
converſions. This oppolition colt the city ot Frank- 
tort and the Jews very dear; tor the people being 
incenled that a conqueſt of this Kind ſhould be 
taken out of their hands, mutin:ed, and bcetook 
themlelves to arms. Some Chriitians were killed 
in the tray; and 180 Jews were deſtroycd by the 
(word, or the fire that had been kindled; but the 
flames continuing, and raging trum houte to houte, 
halt the city was conſumed, which tubjected the reſt 
of the Jews to ireſh danger. Ihe more prudent, to 
the number of twenty-four, were baptized, to avoid 
death, and among them the chiet ot their 1yna- 
gogue. 


The accuſation of killing children at the paſſover 
was current in Germany, and in all other places ot the 
welt. This crime was imputed to them at Hague- 
nau, in the Lower Allatia. "They were accutcd of 
taking three children, of ſeven years old, which were 
tound dead in one. of their houſes. Complaints of 
it were brought to the emperor, who dilmitied the 
plaintiffs with an evaſive anſwer, which itil] more 
exaſperated the people. 


A more alarming accuſation was prelerred in Ba- 
varia, where an old woman confeſſed that ſhe had 
delivered a child to the Jews, who had drained his 
blood tor ſome ſacrifice. Ihe people of Munich 
role, and, without ſtaying tor the ſentence of the 
judge, maſſacred all the jews they could meet with. 
The officers in vain oppoſing this fury, adviſed the 
reſt or that nation to take ſanctuary in a lynagogue, 
which was a building of ſtone; bur this rendered 
their milery the more general; tor the. people pur- 
tued them thither, ſet fire to the place, and burnt all 
thole who thought themſelves fate, whilit neither the 
duke or his officers could ſtop their rage. | 


Much ſuch another accuſation was brought a- 
gainſt the Jews of Wertzburg and Bern, where they 
were matiacred in the lame manner; and the two 
children killed by them canonized tor martyrs. 


Notwithſtanding all theſe accuſations, the nation 
of the Jews continued ro multiply in Germany. 
Learning flourithed in the ſynagogues, which were 
2overned by learned and illuſtrious rabbins. The 


ity of Germeſheim alone produced two; one of 


which was Baruch de Germeſheim: for then they 
b-Can to take ſurnames; and as noblemen took 
theirs from the fiefs and lands they poſſeſſed, men 
ot letters commonly derived theirs from the citics 
where they were born. We have ſpoken ſufficiently 


of D Eliezer de Germeciman was of the lame 
No. 31. 
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city, and onevf the greateſt caſuiſts, who produced 
a work of great worth and learning. 


Iſaac of Vienna, author of“ The Light ſown,” 
took the pains to tranlcribe books tor the 1yna- 
gogues of his country, to render them more correct 
and exact. He had Meir de Rottembourg tor his 
diſciple, who excelled his matter, and became the 
judge and doctor ot his nation, which drew upon 
him a long train of mis{orcunes; tor, as he was 
thought to be very rich, or to have the management 
ot his diiciples purſes, the emperor, who loved mo- 
ney, laid a great tax upon him, and impritoned him 
tor defect ot payment. One of his ditciples bailed 
him, but he died betore he obtained his liberty. A 
work is aſcribed to him, intitled, Hattiſbats ; but 
he is but indirectly the author ot it, as it was his 
ditciples, after his death, who made a collection of 
his deciſions, and gave them this title. 


The German Jews likewile extol their R. Amnon 
tor his learning, riches, and beauty, as well as his 
miraculous recovery of all his fingers and toes, 
which the biſhop ot Mentz had cauſed to be cut off 
tor declining a conterence with him, which he had 
promiſed three days betore: but this latt circum- 
{tance has every ſemblance of a Jewiſh legend. 


Belides the advantage they enjoyed in the thir- x... g 
tecnth century, of having a conliderable number of nm in 


great men, they met with another; tor Boletlaus, thuania, 


lurnamed the Challe, gave them liberty ot con- 
ſcience in Lithuania, with the addition of many con- 
liderabſe privileges, which they prelerved tor many 
ayes. Ile only imitated other princes, who genc- 
rally took this nation into their protection. This 
appears trom the council ot Vienna held ai that 
time. 


The council obſerved, that the number and power 
ot the Jews were lo great, that the revenues ot parith te con 
prieſts were conſiderably leſſened by them; and of Vicn 
theretore they were obliged to make them amends 
proportionably to the profits they would have re- 
ceived from Chriſtian families living in their pa- 
riſhes: that they hindered their wives and children 
trom embracing Chriſtianity, and yet circumciſed 
Chriſtians, which was a prejudice to religion: and, 
lattly, that they multiplied their {ynagogues, mak - 
ing them larger, higher, and more ſumptuous. The 
council reltrained thete abules by new decrees ; 
and, at the ſame time that it allowed the antient 
lynagogues, ordered the new ones to be pulled 
down. 


Dee rees 


But thele decrees were inſignificant, whilſt princes 
and great men protected thole who refuled to obey 
them, and ordered their officers to deſend thoſe who 
implored their ſuccours. The dilorder proceeded 
to the laſt extremity, intomuch that it was declared 
to the princes and their officers, that they were ex- 
communicated and banithed the church, it they 
conunucd to protect the Jews, and retuled to cxe- 
= what the eccleſiaſtics had determined againſt 
them. 


They were obliged ſoon after to make freſh regu- 
lations at Augliburgh, on account of the improper 
oaths which were till then adminiſtered to them, and 
winch they made no ſcruple to break; and to oblige 
them to Iwear by the laws of Moles, holding their 94» 
hand on the Pentateuch. The misfortune is, that 
even this laſt kind of oath is held by them to be 
annulled on the grand expiation day; ſo that at the 
moſt they can be of force but one whole year, 

We may add, that they have their caſuiſts likewiſe, 
who allow them to cquivocate according to that 
conceſſion ot the Talmud, that it is lawtul to dil. 
{emble tor the jake of peace. 


TeCiut 


Their diſputes with the Caraites were then ver 
violent. The latter were headed by a learned man, vn, . 
Who, not content to expoſc the extravagancics of the Caraite 
Talmud, and compole a treatiſe on them, under 
the title of doctor Aaron, explained all the articles 
of faith, and called his book the Tree of Lite. be- 
cauſe he did not believe lite was to be had without 
b<lcving thele articles, He believed the reſurrection 
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of the dead, but confined it only to the houle of | 
Iſracl. As zealous as he was for his ſect, it began 
then to degenerate from its firll preciſion, for being 
fond of traditions, Niſſi, the lon of Noah, who 
lived at that time, was obliged to explain the Mit- 
nah, becaule it was earneltly delired of him. Aaron 
was alſo forced to pay ſome deterence to his diſci- 
ples; and, that he might not diiguſt them, gave an 
allegorical explication of ſeveral ſcripture paſſages. 
The Talmudiits were glad to ſee their enemies make 
an advance in their favour; but they were not re- 
conciled, for their controverſies continued as violent 
as ever. 


They ſoon laboured under a greater misfortune 
than that of diſputes and diviſion. A peaſant, named 
Raind Flaiſch, roſe up during the wars that dil- 
turbed Germany, through the competition of Adol- 
phus of Naſſau, and Albertus of Aultria, who were 
elected emperors, and taking advantage of this con- 
fuſion, gave out in the Upper Palatinate, that he 

lens mal. had a divine commiſſion to exterminate the Jews. 

ſacred, He ran over Franconia, and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, proclaiming every where the lame thing. 
To give his pretence the more weight, ke atlerted, 
that they had ſtole a conlecrated water. I he peo- 
ple roſe upon this accuſation, without examining, ic 
tarther. The inhabitants of Nuremberg, Nicu- 
mark, Rottembourg, Amberg, and other cities of 
Bavaria and Franconia, excited by Raind Flailch, 
ſeized all the Jews in that country, and committed 
them to the flames. Some choſe rather to burn 
themſelves, with their furniture, wives and _chil- 
dren, than be thrown into the fire by the Chril- 
tians. Ratiſbonne more humanely ſaved its citizens. 
Duke Albertus of Auſtria was willing to reſtrain 
this violence; but he durlt not make a bold experi- 
ment at a time that his power tottered; and the leaſt 
diſcontent of the people, who looked upon Raind 
Flaiſch as a meſſenger irom heaven, would have 
made them declare tor the Count de Naſſau. He 
was forced, therefore, to wait for a more favourable 
opportunity, which at length occurring, the Jews 
were reſtored to their privileges, and Nuremberg 
amerced in a great fine, which was ſo much the 
more burthenſome, becauſe part of the city had 
been reduced to aſhes by the fire the oppreſſed had 
put to their houſes. 


The hatred of its inhabitants was notextinguiſhed, 
for it burſt out again ten or twelve years after, and 
the famous R. Mordecai of Auſtria loſt his lite by 
it. He had compoled a commentary upon ſome 
books of the Talmud, and ſome works of Iſaac 

Alphez, which are in great eſteem. He collected 
all he thought worthy of notice from the books 
of ten rabbies, to which he added his own oblerva- 
tions. He lett Auſtria to come and teach at Triers, 
where llaac, whole family came from Dijon, was his 

colleague; but returning to Nuremberg, he was 
R. Morde- 
Iii hanged, Condemned to be hanged there. 


The confuſion, inſtead of leflening, increaſed. 
rem com. One Armleder, in the neighbourhood of Naſſau, 
motions. heading lome peaſants, and encouraging them with 

the hopes of A 25 hg cauſed them to take up arms 
againſt the Jews. They over-ran leveral places, 
killing all they met with, to enrich themſelves with 
the ſpoils. The emperor Lewis of Bavaria, tore- 
ſeeing the conſequences of this commotion, put a 
{top to it, by taking off Armleder's head, who had 
occaſioned lo deſtructive a ſedition. 


Pope Clement V. having called a council at Vi- 
enna againſt the templers, made a decree againſt 
ulury, and thoſe that exacted it. He allo condemned 
the approvers vi it as heretics. This decree being 
publiihed, the jews were expoled to many opprel- 
lions, which their exorbitant ulſuries upon the Chrit- 
tians drew upon them. They were brought before 
the tribunals, and diſputed their principal tor hav- 
ing violated the law ot the Chriſtians. They eſpe— 
cially felt the effects of this law in Germany. But 
Menicho, biſhop of Spires, took upon him their 
defence; he argued, that the law did not reſpect 
them, becaule the church does not judge thote that 
are without, He was periuaded that it was lawtul 
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tor them to demand uſury, ſince they had been dealt 
with without any delign of fraud; and therefore 


he ſeverely prohibited their being diſturbed about 
uſuries for the future. 


Book II. 
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The zeal of the Flagellants was a freſh ſource of 
their calamities. This ſect, which had been almoit 
extinct, relumed vigour in the year 1349, and cauſed Pet... 
new maſſacres. A company of people, muſtered tie wy 
under certain leaders, aiſembled twice a day, and *« 
{tripping before the people, ſcourged themſelves 
with cords, They drew into this fraternity the peo- 
ple of Spires, Straſbourg, and ſome other places, 
Thele people, exalperated by the Flagellants againſt 
the Jews, ſeized them, and burnt them in great 

numbers at Thuringia. But their greateſt calamity Jew>banithe Jeſt 
happened at Franktort, where the Flagellants, hav- „ de 
ing committed ſome ditorders, had conſented to an = * 
accommodation, when a Jew, named Cicogne, whole | 
family was numerous in the place, deſiring toavenge 
his brethren, threw a piece of fire-work into the 
town-houſe. The flame reached the church, which 
was prelently reduced to aſhes, and burnt as far as 
Saxenhaulen. Such a crime as this could not be ſut- 
tered to go unpunithed : not only the guilty periſh- 
ed, but all the 2 in the city, except a few that 
elcaped into Bohemia. 


The Jews were accuſed, the ſame year, of poiſon- . 
ing the wells, tountains, and rivers; though upon no t 
other foundation than that they e{caped thecommon 6 
mortality, which, through the prevalence of the 
plague, happened in molt parts of Europe. A ſuſ- 
picion was ſufficient to condemn them; and people 
employed all the remains of ſtrength and lite they 
had to murder their enemies. They burnt the Jews 
in ſome places, and maſſacred them in others. Thoſe 
of Mentz detended themſelves, and ſurprizing two 
hundred dilarmed Chriſtians, were cruel in their 
turn, and took an unmercitul revenze ot them. 
The populace, provoked at this barbarity, ran to 
arms, and fell upon their enemies with ſuch fury, 
that twelve thouland of them periſhed on that lingle 
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They ſet fire to their houſes; and the 
flames ſpread to that degree, as to melt down the 
great bell and glals of the church of St. Quintin. 
This torrent over-run all Germany: the impe- 
rial cities pulled down their houſes, and made ule 
of the materials to build caſtles and towers. They 
were the more violently bent upon the ruin of the 
houſes of the Jews, becauſe they found great 
riches in the ruins.” All the inhabitants of Ulm 
were burnt, with their families and effects. The 
princes durſt not engage in ſo critical an affair, and 
the Jews found no where any place of retreat. T here 
was no place but Lithuania where they enjoyed any 
quiet, becaule Calimer the Great, who was in love 
with a beautiful Jewels, named Eſther, had granted 
them great privileges. 


Thoſe that fled to Bohemia could not find long 
quiet there. The people of Prague, diſguſted 
at ſceing them celebrate the feaſt of the pals- 
over, choic that day, above all others, to burn their 
{ynagogue, and thoſe that performed their devotions 
in it. The project was eaſily executed: none made 
oppoſition, or eſcaped the death that was prepared 
tor them. This was ſo doletul an event, that the ly- 
nagogue of Prague preterves the memory of it in 2 
prayer made ſome time alter, to deplore its cala- 
mity. 


Two years after Wenceſlaus, king of Bohemia, 
and emperor, with deſign to pleaſe his ſubjects, to 
whom his vices had rendered him extremely odious, 
diſcharged the nobility from all their debts to the 
Jews. This decree induced people to believe they 
might attempt any thing againſt a nation which the 
emperor refuſed to protect. The maſſacre began at 
Gotha, and grew terrible when the peaſants joinec 
the inſurgents. Thole of Spires put all to the 
(word, without regard to age or ſex, except ſome charged 
children, whom they carried to thechurch to be bap- Ge. 
tized. However, as luch fort of executions are 0d!- - t he C 
ous, and depopulate countries, a ſtop was put to wated a 


them, by puniſhing tome 
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The Jews were again acculed of poiloning the 
wells; and this acculation, which drew death after 
it, and the molt cruel tortures, ſpread itſelt into Ger- 
many, Italy, and Provence; at leaſt the Jewiſh hiſto- 
rians give us this account: but at the lame time they 
add, that the emperor acknowledged their innocence, 
and repreſented to his council, that it was impoſlible 
to poĩſon a running fountain that conttantlylupplied 
treſh waters. But the people maintaining, that they 
had ſeen the Jews throw poiſon into them, and pro- 
nouncing ſome words in a low voice at the {ame 
time, the emperor, upon their importunitics, fe- 
jolved to baniſh them. "The notice oi this cauſed 
great rejoicing among the leditious, as i there Was 
no puniſhment too cruel tor thole that had been the 
deſtruction of ſo many Chriſtians: and thus the em- 
peror was obliged to order them, by proclamation, 
cither ro fly, or change their religion. 


CHA: 

Conference held between the Clriſtians and Fetus. Tenor 
1nd ſucceſs of it varioufly related. The conſlitution 
of pepe Benedict? XIII. againſt the Talmud. Dif- 
ferent notions concerning Vincent Ferrier. Ilis con- 
verſions not ſincere. An inſurrection at Toledo. Con- 
ference before Alphonſo. Learned rabbies. Jets ha- 
niſhed out of Spain by editts of Ferdinand and Ja- 
bella. Illuftrious refugees. Miſeries of the fugitives. 
Ferdinand's politics cenſured. Tews retreat to Por- 
tugal. Treachery and cruelty of Ring Emanuel to- 
wards them. Diſſimulation of many Fetos, and thoſe 
among jt the eminent for birth and learning. 


TE Jews had lived for a long time, and mul- 
tiplied in Spain, where they had their 1yna- 
gogucs, tamous doctors, and conſiderable fettic- 
ments, when Ferdinand, pretending a zeal tor reli— 
gion, reſolved to baniſh them. the 1ynagogues 
were pulled down, the people exiled, and the tami— 
lies, who were terrified with this baniſhment, reduced 
to diſſemble trom one generation to another. But 
as this revolution did hot happen till the end of the 
fifteenth century, and was preceded with many con- 
liderable events, we thall give an account ot them 
before we pals on to their final expulſion. 


The anti-pope Benedict XIII. was in Arragon, 
the only place he had remaining, and which was his 
whole juriſdiction. He was inclined to {iznalize 
his — attacking the Jews. He began with con- 
terences. Jerome de Sancta Hide, who had deſerted 
the {ynagogue, and was his phyſician, put him upon 
this deſign, by aſluring him, that he could convince 
all his adverlaries, trom paſtages out of the Talmud, 
of the rectitude of their tenets. The principal rab— 
bies of the kingdom were {ummoned, and Don Vi- 
dal was choſen tor the defendant on the part of the 


Jeves in this controveriy. 


As Benedict defrayed all the charges, the Tews 
treated him with ſingular complaiſance and reſpect; 
though they expreſied themielves with forme acri- 
mony againit his phyſician, who, as appears, was 
the chick promoter, as well as conductor, of this 
conference. The tenor and ſucceſs of it are vari- 
oully related by the Jewiſh and Chriſtian hiſtori— 
ans, who have tranſmitted it to us, though they 
both ere preſent, and bore a ſhare in it. 


The Jes own that they gave many biſhops, who 
were preſent, money to prevail with the pope to put 
a ſpeedy end to it; but that the pope remained 
lteady, and would have jerome de Sancta Fide 
ſtand to his promile. They add, that their doctors 
came off with honour; that they were only ordered 
to reſtore part of the exctſſive uſuries they had ta- 
ken from the Chriſtians; but that, upon applica— 
tion to Mark, pope of Florence, they were diſ- 
charged, and ſet at entire liberty. 


The Chriſtians aſſert, that Jerome, having pre- 
leated a writing the tame year to the anti- pope, con- 
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taining the dangerous errandsof the Talmud againſt 
the law and the Chriitians, one of the rabbies pre- 
ient gave the cardinal of St. Angelo a writing, in 
which he declared, that the paſſages drawn trom this 
book appeared to him offentive and erroneous : 
that it was true, another ſenſe might be given them, 
but that he did not know itz and therefore he con- 
teties, that he dues not pretend to defend them, nor 


juiti:y them, and dilowns all the antwers he might 


have made to clude them. And all the rabbies pre- 
lent, except Joleph Albo and Ferrer, ſubicribed 
the lame declaration. 


The Chriſtians add, that three or four thouſand 
pertons were converted by Jerome's piece, which 
rendered it intinitely valuable: and that Joſeph 
Albo, who was atraid all the lynagogues would be 
deſerted, compoled the Articles of Faith; in which 
he endeavourc to tettle the wavering faith of the 
people. 


It is molt certain that Benedict XIII. the year 
following publiſhed a conſtitution againtt the Pal 
mud, and the Jewiſh ulurics, But as this anti-pope 
was depoled ſome time atter, his conſtitution was 
concealed with his other ordinances, ſo that the Jews 
felt not the eflect of it. It is known too, that Joleph 
Albo endeavoured to confirm the faith ot the Jews 
that was ſtaggered by this conference. He publiſh— 
cd his Articles ot Faith, which he reduced to the 
exiltence of God, the law of Moles, and future 
puniſhments and rewards. IAis work is in tuch 
eltcem, that Gedalia, a Polander, has commented 
upon it, under the title ot the Planted Tree: his 
notes ate the roots of the tree, the references to 
Icripture paſſages are the branches, and the allego- 
rical explications the leaves. Thus this commen- 
tary is a perfect or planted tree, 


Vincent Ferrier, another famous converter, ap— 
peared at this time. "They call him, “ The Splen- 
dor ot Spain, the Light of Valencia, the Prodigy 
** ol the Univerſe, and the Model of the Donu— 
* nicans.” Ile was cholen to maintain to the 
people the validity of Ferdinand's election; who by 
that means became king of Spain, and who after- 
wards made him a noble recompence. He was 
iteward ol the palace, and conſeſſor to the anti-pope 
Benedict XIII. In a word, they have not failed to 
canonize him, and there is hardly a church in Spain 
but receives his office. 


The Jews call him Mummar, that is, apoſtate, as 
if he had deleried the lynagogue to embrace Chrit- 
tianity. But yet it is laid, that he was born a Chrit- 
tian, of an illuſtrious family, and known art Va- 
lencia, which, tor a long time, had gone by the name 
of Ferrier. 


Notwithſtanding all this eclat, the converſions he 
made mult be ſtill much tulpected, becauſe they were 
but ot ſhort duration. There is a writing pre- 
lerved in the Vatican library, of one Duran, a 
rabbi, who, after he had embraced Chriſtianity, 
wrote to his fon, that he ſhould not imitate his fa- 
ther. The whole letter was equivocal. It was 
believed, at fit reading, that it was an exhortation 
to ſtand falt in the religion he had embraced : but 
the myſtery was eaſily diſcovered; and it appeared, 
from attentive conſideration, that this father meant 
to oblige his ſon to return to Judaiſm, which he had 
lett at Vincent Ferrier's inſtigation, and embraced 
again four years after. Indeed, moſt of the new 
converts, having diſſembled ſor tome time, took off 
the diſguiſe, and made it known, that they had only 
yielded to force and neceſlity. | 


Such were the converſions of Vincent Ferrier in 
Spain. The Jews, whom he had drawn by multi- 
tudes into the church, were no looner at home, than 
they reſumed the practice of their ancient cere- 
monies. They circumciſed their children in ſecret 
obſerved the feait of the paſſover, and all other 
Jewiſh feſtivals and rites. 


| As the Jews were brought in for their ſkare in all 
the miſeries that befel the kingdoms where they 


lived, 
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lived, they had a good part in the inſurtection of 
3 the city of Toledo, which complained that its 
Inlur- 22 l . , . 
retion at Privileges had been violated by the impoſition of a 
Toledo. tax, though a light one, and neceſſary to the war. 


The mutineers plundered the houſes of the richeſt 
citizens, and flew thoſe that reſiſted. The Jews 
were not ſpared bur the violence was carriedeven to 
the poſterity of the converts, when laws were enact- 
The infur.. ed, excluding all, both Jewiſh and heathen new 
reQionis converts, from all offices. The clergy protected 
vree quelled them; for the dean of the cathedral church of Jo. 
ledo reprobated this order of the inhabitants z and 
cauſed public theſes to be held, in which he op- 
poſed it. The better to manitelt the conſequence 
and injuſtice of it, or rather to engage a greater 
number of people in his intereſt, he mentioned many 
illuſtrious families by name, who were allied to thole 
of the converted Jews, and therefore deprived of em- 
* Pope Nicholas V. then publiſhed a 
ull againſt this decree, excommunicating all thoſe 
who offered to exclude the converted Jews and hea- 
thens from political and eccleſiaſtical offices, from 
the prieſthood and government. 


Conference 
betore Al- 
phonſo. 


tected by king Alphonſo the Great, and his gran- 
dees; and it is under his reign that one of their wri- 
ters places a conference which happened between 
that monarch and one Thomas, ſurnamed che Subtle 
Philoſopher, who came opportunely thither; as one 
of the biſhops had preached a ſevere ſermon againſt 
them, in which he imprudently affirmed that they 
could not celebrate their paſſover without ſhedding 
{ome Chriitian blood. The king, was happy in hav- 
ing ſo learned a man to confute that abſurd notion, 
which he accordingly did, and with that ſtrength 
and energy that might be expected from a perton of 
his character, 


Learned 
zadbies, d 
great advantages; tor, beſides the learned of Arra- 


gon before-mentioned, many others appeared. Cha- 
mai was famous at that time tor his caſuiſtry. 


Joel, the ſon of Sciocu, publiſhed ſermons. This 
preacher was prolix and diffuſe, the too common 
error of thoſe who harangue the people : ye he was 
much eſteemed as a learned man; and competent 
judges have thought his explication of ſome chap- 
ters of the Pentateuch very inſtructive. 


Laſtly, the family of Alcadeb produced two fa- 
mous aſtronomers, the uncle and nephew, who both 
compiled aſtronomical tables. But we ſhall not in- 
fiſt longer upon this head, as we ſhall find hereafter 
many learned men included in the ſentence of con- 
demnation and baniſhment, and involved in the lalt 
calamiry that ſwallowed up this nation, and expelled 
it out ot Spain. 


Ferdinand and Iſabella accompliſhed this work. 

After they had put an happy end to the war againit 

the Moors, they thought ot nothing more than de- 
moliſhing the ſynagogues, and getting rid of the 

Jews. To this end they iſſued an edict, commanding 

that nation to depart the kingdom of Spain wichin 

1 the ſpace of four months, or embrace Chrittianity. 
J  outof Turrecremata, who was the inſtigator of this per- 


1 5 an ſecution, adviſed ſhortening the term, and forbad 
cdietol rler 
dinand and 
Iſabella, 


nalties, or lending any aſſiſtance to thole who thould 
not be gone in April. Some hiſtorians are ot opi- 
nion, that the liberty granted them of carrying off 
their gold and jewels was revoked, and that they 
were only pernutted to change them tor cloth, wine, 
and other merchandize. Burt this prohibition was 
not rigorouſly executed, ſince the Jews found 
means to carry off thirty millions of ducats. Such 
as had the courage to leave their country, were 
obliged to pay lome ducats per head to the king ror 
their freight; and thoſe that would not, or could 
not, go for want of money, became ſlaves, and 
their goods were confilcated. This laſt claute was 
lo rigorouſly executed, that two vellels which were 
laden, not being able to {ail at the fixed tine, they 
unmercitully fold all thoſe that were on board to 
the Spaniards, 


All this while the Jews were eſteemed and pro- 


However, the ſynagogue was then in poſſeſſion of 
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the ſupplying them with proviſions, under great pe- 
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Marianus affirms, that feventy thouſand families 
; 3 
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or eight hundred thouland perſons, left Spain, pur. de 
{uant to this edict, The Jews reckon an hundred br 
and twenty thouſand families, and fix hundred thou- ch 
ſand individuals. The favour Abravanel ſo lon wh 
had with the king and queen, could not preſerve la his 
him from the ſame tate. He was obliged to embark * 
and depart with the reſt, for Italy. He muſt have 8 
been accuſtomed to exiles; for, however glorious he 
his life was, he was often obliged to fly. In the of 
bloom of his youth he appeared art the court of Al. 855 
phonſo in Portugal, and had a great ſhare in his fa. I? 
vour; but John II. his fon, having different no- Hassi the 
tions, Abravanel ſtole ſecretly into the kingdom of 4 tics cen. _ 
Caſtile. Ferdinand and Iſabella appointed him to heed, 
the {uperintendance of their finances. They ſay he 5 
amaſſed great treaſure in a ſhort time, and was a: 
expelled with the reit of his nation. He re. 5 
tired to Naples, and quickly procured the king's 1 
tavour, to whom he did great ſervices : but this Te 
prince being dead, and Charles VIII. having po. had: 
Iefſed himicli of the kingdom of Naples without to fi 
any oppolition, Abravanel was obliged to fly to Si- 5 
cily, with Alphonſo II. who ſucceeded his father. ou. 
He preſerved his fidelity to his prince in the mid! hum 
of diſtreſſes which deſpoiled him of his riches and bur 
crown. Alphonſo died in Sicily; and Abravanel times 
was obliged again to change his place of refuge. ficed 
I'his rabbi is tamous, not only tor a long ſeries of their 
viciſſitudes, but eſpecially for his works. He is 
the molt uſetul of all the rabbies for the under- ante JO! 
ſtanding of ſcripture. He wrote in a pure and in- Portugal, Of Sj 
telligible ſtile; though it be too prolix, and hath neigh 
more of the {train ot a rhetorician than a com— mand 
mentator. He explains the literal ſenſe of ſcrip— trom 
ture, and handles the moſt important quettions that ie h; 
are tound in the books he has commented. He was and t, 
a Zood-natured man, and lived in familiarity with count 
the Chrittians. Lnclies 
trom 1 
There was alſo amongſt the famous refugees of oled 
that time, Itaac, the fon of Arama, a great philoto- oblige 
pher, and greater caſuiſt. The Jews highly eſteem lege ot 
his Explication of the Law; though ſome critics which 
think it too diffule, allegorical, and full of morals territo! 
altogether Jewith, He brought with him R. Meir, conditt 
his ſon, one of the principal rabbies of his time, and retired 
author of a commentary upon Job, which Buxtort ther to 
has attributed to his tather. Another was Joſeph treſh « 
Gigatella, who, during his exile, applied himſelf to a Yau n 
the expolition of the divine attributes and names. COVerec 
Haac Karo was one of theſe exiles. He retired firſt ae [1 
into Portugal, and went thence to Jeruſalem ;z but that He 
he loſt his children and books by the way. He lived YOUNg} 


came he 
into the 
beaſant' 
devolve 


a very ſolitary lite, and compoled the Generations 
of the Children ot Iſaac, to comfort thole that had 
loſt chem. Abraham Zacuth lived allo at that time. 
Barcolocci contounds him with Abraham the Jew, 
who has tranſlated a Treatiſe about the Virtue of 


Medicines, out of Arabic. Thele two authors pub- ; Eman 
liſhed a perpetual almanack; and both of them were Oy heir} 
ir 


great ſtudiers of aſtronomy. The latter was of Sa- 
lamanca, and taught at Saragoſſa; but he was ob- 
liged to quit his country by Ferdinand's edict. He 
retired to Portugal, where king Emanuel gave him 
the title of his hiltoriographer. Here it was he 
coinpolcd the Juchaſſin, the famous book of gene 
rations trom the creation of the world to the year 
1500. 
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Ihe miſery of the exiles was extreme. The fire 
ſeized ſome tranſport veſſels, and conſumed all the 
pallengers: many were ſhipwrecked, and periſhed 
in the ſca, either through default, or deſign of the 
pilots. The peſtilence having intected the reſt, the 
pilots ſet them on ſhore. Part of thole that landed 
being cured, died of hunger. Others arrived at Fez, 
where the inhabitants, frightened at ſuch multitudes 
;t fugiuves, ſhur up the gates. They were forced to 
let up rents in the fields, and to live upon herbs, 
which the drought and barrennels rendered very 


icarce. Beſides the 1njurics of the air, they were 3 

compelled to ſubmit to the inſolence of ſome inha- n 

bitunts, who thought all things were permitted them 

againſt the miſerable. One of them took a virgin * 
4 


by turce from her parents face; and afterwards mur- 
| 2 dere 
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dered her, for fear ſhe had conceived, and would 
bring torth a Jew. A ſailor turprized a company ot 
children, who came to look tor el and other tifh 
when the tea retired. He brought them on board 
his bark, where he gave them bread, which at- 
tracted a great number of them. One day he weighed 
anchor, and carried off all the young children, which 
he fold to ſome perſons of quality, and made Haves 
of the reſt. Many other and more atrocious cruel- 
ties were perpetrated by thele barbarians. 


People murmured greatly againſt the politics of 
the king ot Spain, who depopulated his kingdom 
by 1o miſtaken a perſecution. Belides, he ran the 
riique of a rebellion, ſince 800 000 people, driven to 
detpair, were capable of making a dangerous infur— 
rection ; and Abravanel had reaton to extol this ex- 
emplary fidelity of his nation, when it might have 
taken arms againit its pertecutors, and railed a civil 
war tor lo ſevere a decree, Ferdinand doubtlets 
had taken precautions againſt an event he had reaton 
to tear. Roligion leemec only a veil to cover the 
conduct of Ferdinand, who was inſinitely ambitt- 
ous. We cannot aniwer for the motions of the 
human mind, whole iprings are not only hidden, 
but different, according to the circumilances of 
times. But it ſcems that the king and queen facri— 
iced the proiperity ot the kingdom to ambition, 
their predominant pation. 


John II. king of Portugal, lying at the very gates 
of Spain, was willing to enrich lumlelt with his 
neigh buurs ſpoils. I he intereſt ot his kingdom de— 
manded, that he ſhould aftord a retreat to the Jews, 
trom whom he had received conliderable lervices. 
He had tent ſome of them to the coatr of Ormus, 
and the Red Seca, who brought him a faithful ac- 
count, and ſerved him in the cilcovery of the Kalb 
Indies; but yet he did not love them. Neverthclets, 
trom motives ot policy, he received them, but im- 
poſed on them mot rigorous conditions. Each Was 
obliged to pay him eight gold crowns tor the priv1- 
lege ot refuge. He moreover fixed a time, beyond 
which it was not lawtul for them to continue in his 
territories without entering into {lavery. The two 
conditions were diſcharged by many fugitives that 
retired into this kingdom, and at terwards chole ra- 
ther to live in ſlavery, than expole themſelves to 
treſh misfortunes. They complained that he 1ent 
a vaſt number into the Iſles ot Thieves, newly dil- 
covered, where they milerably periſhed. But at the 
lame time they comtort themiclves with a notion, 
that Heaven took vengeance on him; tor he dicd 
young; and his lon, who, by marrying Habcella, be- 
came heir to many kingdoms, fell trom his horſe 
into the T agus, from whence he was carried to a 
peatant's cottage, where he died; ſo that the crown 
devolved to another branch. 


F.manuel, John's ſucceſſor, at firit ſeemed to com- 
paſſionate theſe oppreſſed wretches, and reſtored them 
to their liberty. But the alliance he made with Ila. 
bella and Ferdinand altered his firſt notion. Iſa— 
bella plainly declared, that ſhe would not have a 
man to her ſon-in-law that ſuffered the enemies of 
their religion in his kingdom. Emanuel, therefore, 
lacrificed the Jews and Moors to an alliance he 
thought more advantageous. He allowed both of 
them to depart out of his dominions. He kept his 
word with the latter, as fearing repriſals would be 
made in Africa upon the Chriſtians. But he doubly 
violated his faith with the Jews, by depriving them 
of the liberty to carry away their children above 
tourteen years of age, which reduced them to that 
deſpair, that ſome of chem killed themſelves; and 
others, facrificing nature to their religion, became 
their own executioners. Beſides, atter they had 


afigzned them three ports, whither they were to em- 
bark, they reduced them to one, ſo that they were 
ohliged to alter their meaſures, make a double jour- 
ney, and exhauſt their treaſures. In fine, the delavs 
ar were given to the embarkation made great 
Lumvbers miſerable. 
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Amongſt thoſe that turned Chriſtians, to avoid 
ſuch a train of difatters as they ſaw betore nem, 
many were harthly utcd, trom a too jull nultrule ot 
their lincerity ; and a &:cat number were matlacred 
upon the tirlt light occation : all which outrages 
cem to have been but too much encouraged by the 
cruelty and treachery with which king Emanuel 
had utcd that untortunate people. 


Some hiſtorians charge this diſaſter upon the Jews, 
affirming, they drew eit upon themtelves, becaulc 
lome ot them, attcr publicly proteſling, Chriſtianity, 
and being baptized, were found celebrating the 
tealt of the paſſover in ſecret : but Mariana ought 
to be preterred betore all toreign and German au- 
thors. Neverthelcls, it is true that molt of thoſe 
that remained in Spam and Portugal diſſembled 1n- 
{tead ot being converted, which is the natural ct - 
ſect of perſecution in matters ot religion. Ihe molt 
lurpriling thing is, that this religion ſpreads from 
generation to gencration, and ſtill ſubſiſts in the 
pertons of dillembicrs to a remote polterity. In 
vain the great men of Spain make alliances, change 
their names, and take ancient elcutcheons; they are 
ſtill known to be ot a Jewith race, and Jews them- 
telves. The convents uot monks and nuns are tull 
ot them. Moitot the canons, inquiſitors, and biſhops, 
proceed from this nation. Moreover, he brings 
proof ot his atlertion, in maintaining, that there are, 
in the ſynagogueot Amiterdam, brothers and fiiters 
and ncar relations to good families ot Spain anc 
Portugal; and even Franciſcan monks, Domini- 
cans, and Jeluns, who come to do penance, and 
Ulme tor the crime they have committed in diſſem- 

ing. 


Among thole who, being at length tired with 
luch impious diſſimulation, returned to Judaiſm, di- 
vers were men of great learning, and appear b 
their works to have been well verſed in the Jewiſh 
laws. Joleph, the lon ot Joſhua, who continued his 
chronology till the year 1554, was a Spaniard, and 
the beit hiitorian this nation has had ſince Joſephus. 
Ben Virgæ was another Spaniard, who has collected 
ieveral necetlary rules for the underitanding the 
Gemara, which are the more uſeful, becauſe they 
were torgotten by other interpreters. [aac Cordola, 
a deſcendant allo from the Portuguele diſſemblers, 
became one of the principal ohyBcians ot Caltile; 
where he wrote his Spaniſh tract concerning the 
uſefulneſs of water and fnow, and cold or hot 
drink. But at length, being tired with his diſguiſe, 
he quitted Spain and the Catholic religion with his 
name ot Ferdinand, which he had received at his bap- 
tilm, and retired to Verona about the middle of the 
lait century. He printed his treatiſe, in which he 
expatriates on the mo ular Prerogatives of the Jew- 
iſh people, which ought to make them honoured, 
notwithitanding their miſerics and diſperſions, which 
God only ſends tor the puniſhment of their fins. He 
oblcrves, that this nation was choſen by God; that 
it alone is leparated from all other nations; that it 
received the ſabbath and circumciſion from heaven; 
and that the divinity inſtructed it by inlpired men. 
For thele realons the inquiſition is watchful over 
theie new Chriſtians ; and they are ſtill ſuſpected by 
the crucl miniſters of this tribunal, who enrich 
themiclves with their ſpoils. The leaſt ſuſpicion 
luffces to make them guilty. For, indeed, when- 
ever any accident happens in the kingdom, the pe9- 
ple accuſe them 5 in ſecret, and bringing 
down the Divine vengeance. An inſtance of it was 
ſeen at the beginning ot the laſt century, when a 
Dominican put himſelf at the head of theſe muti— 
neers, and they plundered, ravaged, and killed, 
tour or hve thouland of thele converts. 


The Jewiſh authors bitterly complain that theſe 
ſeverities are ſtill continued in full vigour againſt 
them at Cordova, Liſbon, Conoſbra, and 8 fn 
the Eaſt and Welt Indies. 


„e GCHRHAP. 
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Jetos under Tamerlane. Eſtabliſhment of the empire 
of the Great Mogul. Arguments proving that there 
were Jews at Cachemire. Conqueſts of Iſhmael So— 
phi. Succeſſion of Sophi. Contract between the Jews 
and Muſſulmen. Amurath IV. favours the Jews. 
Execution of the treaty. Horrid maſſacre of the 
Jews. Jews diſgraced and diſtinguiſhed by dreſs in 
Perſia. Jews at Schiras. At Goa. In Armenia 
and Media. 


E © HE Jews ſuffered much by the rapid conqueſts 
of Tamerlane; for this conqueror, having 
fixed his capital at Samarcand, paſſed on to Chora- 
zan, where they were numerous. He ſeized upon 
Bagdad, and all the Irak; and paſſed into Syria, 
where he plundered Damaſcus. He defeated Baja- 
zet, who reigned in Anatolia, where this nation had 
conſiderable ſettlements ; and, as he laid waſte all 
places where his armies marched, it is no wonder 
that the — were ruined and diſperſed by his in- 
vaſions. Tamerlane followed Gingizkan's religion, 
which conſiſted in ſeven or eight precepts, dictated 
by the law of nature. Though he has been repre- 
ſented as a barbarian and 1ilhterate, becauſe he had 
followed no other profeſſion than arms, yet he was 
a lover of men of letters, and maintained a great 
number of them, with whom he otren converſed. 
Phyſicians and aſtronomers were very well received 
at his court. Hence we have reaſon to believe that 
many Jews were in it, ſince they excelled in theſe 
two ſciences. x 


The conqueſts of Tamerlane were divided be- 
twixt his ſons and grandſons, who could not agree 
about ſharing the ſucceſſion, and weakened rhem- 
ſelves by their diviſion. Neverthelets, they ſup— 
ported themſelves an hundred years, till a com- 
mander of the Uſbecs entered Chorazan, and, by 

Eſtabliſh= conqueſt, took it trom them. Arbek, a deſcendent 
—— was obliged to fly to the Indies, 
where he ſet up the empire of the Great Mogul. 
We: are told there was a province of Cachemire 
full of Jews, that came thither in Soloman or Sal- 
manazar's time, who have left traces of their eſta- 
bliſhment, by which they are diſcovered at this day. 
Mr. Thevenot deſired one of his friends to examine 
whether the inhabitants of this country had the Holy 
Scripture, and whether their Old Teſtament was like 
ours? But he anſwered, that though there were for- 
merly Jews there, there were none at preſent. ** All 
are (laid he) either heathens or Mahometans. 
Perhaps ſome of them might be found in China; 
for I have lately ſeen in the hands of our K. P. 
jeſuit of Delhi, letters of a German jeſuit, writ- 
* ten from Pekin, ſignifying that he had ſeen ſuch 
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of them have penetrated as far as this place. But 
in the courſe of time, theſe people might have 
„ loſt the purity of their law, turned idolaters 
and at laſt Mahometans.” 4 


right; for it is not to be doubted bur that there 
were ſome Jews in the dominions of the Great Mo. 
gul. The mileries they were reduced to in the eaſt 
by frequent wars, obliged ſome of them to follow 
Arbek, with his other fugitive ſubjects; and as they 
go into all places where they can make their for. 


* 
˖ 


ſicians. ; 


Media : but as their academies had been deſtroyed, 
and the ſciences could not flouriſh amidit the con- 
tuſions of war, their learned men, and heads of the 
captivity, have for a long time diſappeared; and 
even the private perſons, diſperſed in the provinces 
and cities, made a ſad figure, becauſe they had been 


ruined. It is ſaid they raiſed their heads under Iſh- 
mael Sophi, founder of the family that reigned in 
Perſia, This prince, who reckoned himſelf a de- 


ſcendent from Ali, gathered all thoſe who were de- 
vored to this ſect, and all the untortunatethat would 
follow him. He found but ſeven or eight thouſand ©... 


Boox It 


The writer, who gives this account, is in the 


unes, the prolperity of theſe princes might, in their 
urn, draw over merchants, aſtronomers, and phy. 


The body of the nation remained in Perſia and 


men in Caramania, which is the ancient Cilicia; Ih 
but with this {ſmall number he threw himſelf into 
one of the provinces of Media, and flew Ferokhead, 
the king of it. This firit victory, obtained at 
fourteen years of age, put him in a capacity to take 
Tauris, which ſome geographers confound with Ec- 
batana, and make himſelt maiter not only of the 
reſt of Media, but allo of Perſia. 


Iſhmael Sophi died in the year 1520, being thirty- s 
eight years old, and lett the empire to his ton Tha- « 
hamaſb, who, being engaged in a long war with 
Soliman, was at lait obhged to ruin his own coun- 
try, that he might not be purſued, nor taken in his 
retreat. Ihe ſultaneſs poiſoned him, to ſet a ſon ſhe 
had by him on the throne. Burt as this fon was vi- 
liting his father's treaſures, his ſiſter cauſed him to 
be ſlain by the officers ſhe had ſuborned to execute 
her deſign. She preſently releaſed Iſhmael II. her 
other brother, out of priſon, to place him upon the 
throne : but he ungratetully flew her a little time 
after. His ſubjects, unable to bear him, poiſoned 
him after a reign of two years; and eſtabliſhed a 
third ton of Thahamaſb, who was blind, and called 
Iſhmael. From this blind prince proceeded the ta- 
mous Shah Abbas, who undertook to perſecute the 
Jews, which gave occalion to a general maſſacre a 
lone time after his death. The matter is thus re- 
ated: 


Shah Abbas's council repreſenting to him that 
Perſia was very nl peopled, he reſolved to grant 
great privileges to all that would come and ſettle 


: 


1 


$ 


* as had preferred Judaiſm and the Old Teſtament ; 

and that they would even have made the jeſuit 

* their kakan, provided he would abitain from 

„ {wines fleſh. However, we may ſtill find here 

wn * ſome traces of Judaiſm. The firſt is, that, as you 
Frere were enter this kingdom, after the paſſage of rhe Pire- 
ſevs at Ca- Penjabe mountain, all the inhabitants I ſaw in the 
chemite. « firſt villages ſeemed to me to be Jews, by their 
% make and looks, and, in fine, by ſomething par- 

c ticular which ever diſtinguiſhes this nation. This 
notion is not peculiar to me; for our Father je- 

e ſuit, and many of our Europeans, had it before 

© me. The ſecond 1s, that I oblerved the name of 
Mouſa, which ſignifies Moles, to be much uſed 

* among the people of this city, though Mahome- 

„ tans. The third, that they lay commonly that 

* Solomon came into their country; and that it was 

* he who cut the mountain Baramoule, to give cur- 

rent to the waters. The fourth, that Moles died 

* at Cachemire, and that his tomb is a league from 

* this city. And the fifth, that they pretend this 

* little and very ancient edifice, which appears here 


Arguments 


| 


there. Multitudes of people arrived from all the 
neighbouring parts, and particularly a great num- 
ber of Jews, who, by monopohzing the trade, amal- 
ſed great riches. They ſoon excited the jealouly ot 
the other inhabitants, who brought their complaints 
| againſt them to the ſophi. There was no expedient 
to puniſh them without giving umbrage to other 
rangers, whom the violation of privileges, granted 
| for ſome years, would oblige to retire, But it = 
found in the Alcoran, that this nation was to em: 
brace the Muſſulman religion ſix hundred years al- 
ter its publication, or be entirely deſtroyed. Abbas, 
| who was naturally cruel, would have executed Mz: 
' homet's orders, and have cut off all the Jews, * 
the mufti had not {topped him. It was reſolve 


however, to cite the kacams, or ſages, of the ha 
tion, before the ſophi's tribunal, to anſwer his de. 
mands, 

Shah Abbas queſtioned them particularly about 
the abolition of the ſacrifices, and the other Cele 
monies, the ule of which had ceaſed for ſome UM ,, 


upon an high mountain, was built by Solomon; 
for which reaſon it is ſtill called Solomon's throne. 


„Thus I ſhould not be willing to deny that fome 


| 
| After a variety of arguments and interrogatorts ys 
| 


Abbas inſiſted that they ſhould fix a time for the 
[| pearance of their expected Meſſiah, promiſing that 


till then they ſhould be tolerated; and that * 


* 
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came accordingly, he and his ſucceſſors would em- that is lome years betore the time of the Tewith 
brace their religion; but it, on the contrary, he did | maſſacre, that, upon his going thither, they enjoyed 
not appear, the Jews ſhould either turn Muttulmen, tuli hberty of conlctence, ſince he adds, that the 
or {uffer the lots of their lives, children, and efieccts. Perſians thought 1t range that Eatemad Doulet 
After mature deliberation, they fixed the period at thould have undertaken, lume time betore, to con- 
leveaty years. Abbas made them pay dear tor their itrain the Jews to turn Mahometans. 
roleration, Cautec! the agreement to be regiitered and The tribe of Levi pretend to have maintained j«u. at 
ligned on both ſides, and taxed the Jews at two themielves at Schiras, where the Perſians have a fine Schu, 
millions of gold. academy, a great number of icholars, and profeſſors C &. 
An hundred and fifteen years elapſed after Ab- to teach plilultophy, phylic, and divinity. It is cer- 

bas's reign, and yet none thought of the contract tain there are many more eus there than at Iipahan; 

he had made with the Jews. Indeed, the empire of but we cannot conjecture upon what toundation 

the Perſians was dilturbed with almolt continual they pretend to be of the tribe of Levi; nor how 

wars with the Turks, who leized upon Bagdad, this tribe, which returned from Chaldea with Eta 

whillt their forces were employed againtt the Great and Nehemiah, has been able to get together in this 
an Mogul. Amurath IV. found many Jews there, who city to trade in glafles and wine, which is their main 
v. fours had remained in this country ever lince their firit !] occupation. They are ſtill more numerous at Lar, 
e es. diſperſion : but though this prince, violating his the capital of a province, where they have a quarter 

promiſe, put the Perſians to the ſword, that he aſſigned them to eat at the foot of the mountain, be- 

might weaken his enemy by this maſlacre, yet he tween the city and the caltle. "ihey are alſo diffuled 

{pared this nation, becauſe he thought it was very into the country, on the coalt of Ormus and Ban- 

ulctul to him. der Abatli, in order to glean up ſome little part of 


* 12 TRIP YT 1 the trade that is carried on from thence to the In- 

The war caufed ſo great a diſtraccion at the Per- dies, here they had tormerly many brethren. In- 

ſian court, that the treaty Shah Abbas had made deed, they were diſtinguiſhed there into two kinds; 

with the Jews was not executed. But we are told one that were born Indians, who turned Jews; 

that Abbas II. who began his reign * 1042. and and the others were deſcended trom the race ot 

was a little more at peace, turning ovel PT OE the Abraham. Ihe king ot Portugal, though he had ex- 
regiſters of the Palace, found, 155 his father's jour nal, pelled them out of his kingdom, tolerated them ſtill 

the contract berween the Jews and Shah Abbas .at Goa and other places, where they had their pub- At Goa. 
This, ſurpriſed him the more, as Zabathai Tzevi | jo 4 

made a great noiſe at that time, and molt ot the - 


Jews looked upon him as the perſon who was come Bagdad, which was ſo long the ſeat of the princes At Bagdad. 
to diſengage them from their obligation. Ile al- || of the captivity, has tor a long time been an incon- 
ſembled a great council, to deliberate about ſo im- ſiderable city. They do not reckon above fifteen 
recution portant an affair; and it was therein unanmoully thouſand inhabitants, ſince its being taken by Amu- 
| th relolved todeſtroy, without delay, this nation, abuun- rath IV. Nevertheleſs, the Jews maintain them - 
% ding with cheats and impoltors, that laboured only ſelves here; where they have a ſynagogue, and at 
to opprels the reſt of mankind. Orders were given preſent make a part of its inhabitants: but their 
to all the inhabitants, both ſtrangers and natives of number increates conſiderably every year, by the 
the ſophi's dominions, to tall upon the Jews, and pilgrimages made to Ezckiel's tomb. This conti— 
to ſpare neither age or lex, except tluch as ſhould nucrs among the iews as well as the Perſians; and 
ini turn Muſſulmen. This maſtacre began at Itpahan, a multitude of pilgrims arrive annually at Bagdad, 


However, they are mortally 
hated : and the Raledis, which make a particular 
lect among the Muffulmen, and are very powertul 
at Bagdad, will hold no correſpondence with them. 


og > 
* 
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© oi the the capital of his kingdom. It was exerciled with and remain there, 


DEP 


the ſame barbarity in the provinces ot Seyra, Ghe- 
ten, Humadan, Ardan, and 't auris, where the ]ews 
were ſettled. Ihe execution laited three years, with- 
out any glmple of humanity or compaſſion from the ; | : 
Perſians; inlomuch, that there remained not one They are laid to live more peaceably in Armenia; jeu, in Ar- 
lingle Jew in all that vall extent ot provine ES, though their own writers tcl] us, that the Armenian menia. 
where they had heaped up immenſe riches. Some inhabitantsot Meſca, having accuſed them ot killing 
eſcaped the barbarity, by going into the Turkish a Chriltian, becauſe he was ſcen to go into a Jewiſh 
territories and the Indies, and abjuring ]Judailm. houle, and not come out of it again, an informa- 

: tion was unmediately lodged againſt them, and the 
murder being conteſſed by the accuſed, they cruci- 
hed lome, and burnt others, not even ſparing Abiob, 
a celebrated phyſician, whom they caſt into the flames. 
Three days after thele executions the Chriſtian ap- 
peared, the accuſation was found to have been laid 
out of hatred to them, and the confeſſion to have 
been wrelted by torture. Complaint being made of 
| it to Soly man II. the Armenian magiſtrates were for- 
ſigned to enrich himſelf by the perſecution, engaged bidden trom thencetorth to take cognizance of ſuch 
his maſter to oblige them to turn Mahometans. {| criminal caſes, and ordered to bring them before 
He employed his utmoſt efforts, ſparing neither the fultans. This ſtory, it true, which is taken 
violence or lenity to ſuccced in his delign. There trom an anonymous writer who lived in Egypt, and 
was alto an order of the prince, forbidding the 15 entitled,“ The Sufferings of the Jews,” ſhews 
exerciſe of the Jewiſh religion in his dominions: plainly, that it they live quietly among the Armeni- 
but, notwithſtanding all this, he could not effect it; ans, it is rather owing to the protection of the Porte, 


for, upon diligent obſer vation, it was tound, that than to any conformity between them. 
whatever pretences they made to Mahometiim, they 


pe. — - - . . ; 
practiſed Judaiſm ſtill; ſo that there was a neceſſity 5 ng 8 e in Media, where they in Modis, 
of permitting them to turn bad Jews again, ſince rh 64 fil wider e TH 000 WARD ; 
they could not be made good Muſſulmen. In the || uch Par ogy egg acnc Bigas ts. M, ning very 
mean time all thoſe that are at I1pahan are poor and ee ck Ty 3 = cdia, which 
milcrable, and in ſmall numbers. They pay annu- 11 1 es pap N. of CO F Mu ame with that 
[oy bite ally a ſequin per head to the King, and are obliged hot Vw at bent han Fo * n It is ax a 
to wear a little ſquare picce of ſtuff, of two or three n ) be avantageous litu- 
fingers breadth, ſewed to their cap or robe, in the ee ſpent he Bs bo i, 15 58 N com- 
"**1% middle of their breaſt, about two inches above their || © Nil re arc, ee ; Rin did his ſucceſ- 
girdle. It ſignifies nothing of what ſtuff this patch ) as 1. removed. tis court to Iſpahan, 
is made, provided the colour be different from that 3 om * the trade of Hyrcania, Iberia, and 
of the habit it is ſewed to. edia, with the other provinces of the kingdom. 


The Jews were carried thither in Sennacherib's 
It is plain, moreover, from Thevenot, who tra- 


plain time; and there lived Gabacl, to whom Tobit en- 
velled in this country from the year 1663 to 1665, truſted ten talents. 
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But as Shah Abbas oblerved that moſt of theſe 
converſions were teigned and forced, it is not im— 
probable that they might ditguit him from proceed- 
ing farther, and induce him to reſtore to them the 
full liberty of their religion, in which it was the 
cultom of the Perſians to indulge all ſtrangers. We 
read accordingly, that they enjoyed it a long time, 
till a miniſter of ſtate, who hated them, or de- 
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They are not ſuffered at Scamachia, ſeated upon 
the Caſpian Sea, a place of great trade; but the 
Tartars, who bring thither girls and boys, and 
horſes, to be ſold, tolerate them out of neceſſity, 
and mingle with them for the ſake of commerce. 
We find tome of them as far as at the foot of mount 
Caucaſus, which the Arabians thought encompaſſed 
the whole earth, ſo that the fun role upon one of its 
points, and ſet behind the other. It is related, that 
the prince of Mingrelia pretends to be deſcended 
from David. The king ot Imaretta aſſerts the fame 
thing. The ancient kings of Georgia believed it 
likewiſe; and the cham of Georgia puts it among 
his titles, that he iſſued from this great king by 
Solomon, his ſon. But thele pretenſions indeed are 
ſupported by no ſolid proofs. It is true that there 
is a ſynagogue at Atcalzike, a little city ſituated at 
the foot of mount Caucaſus, which the Georgians 
had built to defend themſelves againſt the invalions 
of the enemy, and which the Turks have taken 
from them. 


This is the ſtate of the Jews in all this part of 
the eaſt; by which it appears, that the tribes, which 
were diſperſed there, ſtill remain in Perſia, Arme- 
nia, and Media, where they have their ſynagogues, 
and are ſtill numerous, ſince they are in all thetrading 
cities from Baſſora and the Indies to Mlingrelia. 
But the tribes are too much confounded to be any 
longer diſtinguiſhed : they are ignorant, poor, 
milerable, and reduced to the vileſt offices to get 
their bread. In fine, they have ſo little correipon- 
dence with their weltern brethren, as hardly to 
know any thing of them. Abour this time ſhone 
the famous impoſtor, named Zabathai TI'zevi, who, 
after practiling a variety of the molt diſtinguiſhed 
artifices, in order to delude the public, was at 
length detected in his iniquitous defigns, and re- 
ceived that puniſhment he jultly merited. 


C H A of XVIII. 

Sapheta peopled with Fetus. An academy there. Learn- 
ed men. Moſes Cordoverus. Dominic of Teruſatem. 
Moſes of Trani, and Foſeph de Karo. Maſes Alſcheb, 
Samuel Ozida. A printing-preſs ſet up at Sapbheta. 
Few TJews at Feruſalem, 


IK might naturally be expected that Judea ſhould 
have a greater number ot Jews than either Syria 
or Egypt; but as all its noble ſtreams of milk and 
honey have been long ſince dried up, their love tor 
it hath cooled in proportion. Indeed, it is tre- 
quently viſited by their devotees, who go thither in 
pilgrimages, as well as the Chriſtians; but few of 
either ſort care to ſettle in it, ſince they find it ſo 
difficult even to get a tolcrable ſubſiſtence in that 
quarter. 


Sapheta, or, as the Jews commonly call it, Saphet, 
or rather 'I zephtheth, in Galilee, is the molt popu- 
lous and noted city that the Jews have in this pro- 
vince. They enjoy many privileges there. This 
city, ſituate nine miles from Bethſaida, upon a 
mountain with three tops, is of molt difficult acceſs; 
and therefore it is ſheltered from the incurſions of 
the Arabians, who plunder and lay waſte the cities 
where they can enter. It 1s allo certain they are 
more numerous and kindly treated at Saphera, than 
in all the reſt of the Ottoman empire. It has an 
Anacatemy Academy in it, which is grown very famous: and 

though for many years the oriental Town have much 
neglected ſtudy and ſciences, yet they {till keep up 
rotecllors and doctors here, that are men of repute. 
Hicher they tend their children ro ſt udy, as believing 
the Hebrew tongue 1s here taught in its purity; as 
it that language was annexed to the Holy Land, 
and that the doctors who teach it, and are often 
itrangers, ſpoke it better than other rabbies. But 
it is the common prejudice; and the academy ot Sa- 
pheta has been, for ſome ages, what that ot 1 iberias 
was betore, to which it has ſuccecded. 


Sapheta 
peopled 
with Jews. 


there, 


In this academy taught the moſt famous caſuiſt 
that has appeared ſince Simon Jochaides. 
born at Corduba, Which gave him the name of 
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Moſes Cordoverus; but quitting Spain, towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, he was one of Mac 
the 2 and, perhaps, one of the firſt tounders, *** 
of this academy. AY. 


t lerutas 
Jen. 


Dominic of Jeruſalem taught in the ſame academy 
for ſome time. He became doctor after he had — 
finiſhed his courſe of ſtudies, and read lectures upon bs. 
the Talmud. His proteſſion of phylic, he practiſed 
at the ſame time, made him better known than the 
titles of Rau and judge that were given him. The 
ſultan invited him to Conſtantinople, to be his phy. 
ſician. He lived to the beginning of the laſt cen. 
tury, and turned Chriſtian; tranſlated the New 
Teſtament into Hebrew; and, at the ſame time, 
anſwered lome objections of the rabbies againſt St. 
Stephen's martyrdom, 


Few have done more honour to this academy than 
Moſes of Trani, and Joſeph de Karo, who had the Tn; 
conduct of it about the middle of the ſixteenth “ 
century. The one was born in a city of Apulia, © 
and taught with fo much ſucceſs at Sapheta, that 
the Jews called him the“ Light of Iſrael, the Si- 
naite of Sinai, the Doctor that plucks up Moun- 
tains,” becauſe he relolves the difficulties that are 
raiſed upon the law. The title of his book mani- 
teſts, that it is an abſtract of the Jewiſh civil law; 
in which he goes to the tountain head of the laws, 
and diſtinguiſhes betwixt thoſe that proceeded from 
Moles, and others that had been handed down by 
oral tradition; and a third fort, which are founded 
only upon the deciſions ot the rabbies. 


Joſeph de Karo was a Spaniard, and went into 
Galilee, where he died in 1373. He alſo explained 
the law of the nation with lo much applauſe, that he 
was called the Prodigy of the Univerſe. 


This academy has not always been governed by 
ſtrangers, but had doctors of its own growth, 
Motcs Alicheb was born in this city, and diſtin- 
guiſhed himiclt in the ſeventeenth century, not only 
by the eloquence ot his termons, but the commen- 
taries he compoled upon a part of the law. All 
the titles of his works are metaphorical; one is 
called the E.ye of Moles; another, the Role of Sha- 
ron; the third, the Lily of the Vallics. He is much 
praiſed for attempting, in his explication of ſcrip- 
ture, to produce ſomething new; and, being more 
devored to the old interpreters than the modern, has 
exactly related their ſentiments, even when they ta- 
voured the Chriſtians. 


Samuel Ozida was another teacher at Sapheta, the Smui b 
place of his birth. He explained Jeremy's Lamen- *** 
rations, and intitled his commentary, the Bread of 
Tears. 


Moſes de Nagiara was allo a Galilean, though 
{ome make him a Portugueſe, becauſe of the fami y 
of Noghera, which was, and ſtil] is, in this country. 
He taught at Sapheta, and has letc a commentary 
upon the Pentateuch, which the Jews greatlyeſteem. _ 
The Jews had a preis there, in which they printed A 
the Ritual, which Moſes Gallant, head of this aca- 1. $a 
demy, compoted in 1560. 


Judas Jona, who, after his converſion, became 
the learned Bartolocci's malter, and put him upon 
the deſign of his rabbinical library, was born at Sa- 
pheta, and took the degree of doctor, or rabbi, in 
this academy. He was delcended of a Spaniſh 
tamily, which, atter Ferdinand's expulſion, retired 
into LT uicany. Pius V. having expelled it from 
tence, it paſſed into the eaſt, where Judas Jona 
was born, Having gone through his courſe of 
{tudies, he came into the welt, and determined at 
Amilerdam the validity of a will, on which de- 
pended lome points of importance. The tentence 
which he gave was approved by eighty-leven rab- 
bies of Germany and Theſſalonica. Ihe Jews of 
Hamburg made him afterwards their judge, and 
aſſigned him a falary; but he went from thence to 
Poland, where he turned Chriſtian. He afterwards 
tertied at Rome, and taught Bartolocci Hebrew; 
who vindicated him from the errors imputed to 
him. He had fo ſtrong a memory, that, if the 
Talmud had been loſt, he could have reſtored 07 
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Book II. 


This work 


Of all the citics of Judca, there is none where 
the Jews have ſubſiſted longer, and ſtill continue 
with greater luſtre and ſecurity, than at Sapheta. 
They are more numerous here than at Jerulalem, 
where thev reckon but about an hundred families, 
who have their chief habitations upon mount Sion. 
Some ot them have employs in the cultom-nhoule, 
and others are ſecretaries to the governor z but the 
greatelt part is made up of mendicants, who live 
upon alms. They fend in queit ot them even to 
the welt, where wealth and learning are retired. It 
was upon this errand that Jacob Tomerica took 
a journey to Frankfort and Holland in tie year 
1084. His father had retired from Portugal to a little 
town in the Holy Land, bordering on Sapheta, 
called Tomer. His brethren deputed him to ſeck 
ſomething for their ſubſiſtence; and, at his return, 
he undertook to carry Mr. Ludolt's letcers to the 
Samarians of Gerizim, by whom lic was Known. 
Four years after appeared another deputy from the 
Jews of Jerutalem, who came begging tor thein, 
which ſufficiently proves their poverty. 


When Selim took Jeruſalem, at the beginning of 
the ſixteenth century, there was a famous rabd1, 
who compoſed a book, intitled, the Eye of Iirael. 

1 js a collection of the explications ot the 
law contained in the Talmud. Many doctors had 
compiled before what reJared to the queſtions con. 
cerning right and rites, but rabbi Jacob collected 
the explications of the law that were diſperſed in this 
great book. He could not finiſh his deſign; but 
Levi, his fon, who was at lealt as learned as the ta- 
ther, put the laſt hand to it. 


It was this work that occaſioned the commotion 
of the Sapheta profeſſors. As they were contempla- 
tive doctors, they mightily defſpiled theſe Gocerines, 
T hey found, in the work of Jacob and Levi, doc- 
tors at Jeruſalem, things that diſpleaſed them. I he 
ditpute was violent, and the diviſion great, as long 
as Levilived; but the jealouly of the Sapheta pro- 
teſlors died with him. His memory was honoured, 
and his work, which laved the reading of many large 
volumes, was received with wonderful applauſe. 
Leo de Modena endeavoured, in the laſt century, to 
perfect it, by adding the opinions of many doctors 
that were wanting. He gave an index of the paſ- 
ſages, that they might be the eaſier found. Ile in- 
titled his additions, the Houſe of Juda; and the 
table, or index, the Houſe of the Bread of Juda. 


CHAT. ALIA. 


Jetos in Ethicpia. They obtain the title “ The Peo- 
ple of the Book.” Their high fituation. Fidelity to 
king Claude. Live independent of him. Great acli- 
verance in Egypt. Rich and potocrſul there, and in 
other parts of Africa. Betray Oran to the Spa- 
niards. Baniſhed from it. Synagogues revutlt. 


Ii LEE is one of the places where the Jews 
have been leaſt diſturbed. They agree more 
eaſily with the Chriſtians of this country, becauſe 
theſe latter conform to many of their rites. I hey 
cat no {wines fleſh, and rigorouſly obſerve the ſab- 
bath. Even their kings fancy themſelves deſcend— 
ants from the ancient Jews, and have a lion in 
their eſcutcheons, holding a crols, with theſe words, 
** The Lion of Judah hath prevailed.” In the let- 
ters king David wrote to Clement VII. he took 
theſe titles; I David, beloved of God, the Pillar 
of Faith, ſprung from the tribe of Judah, the Son 
of David, the Son of Solomon, the Son of the 
Pillar of Sion, and of the Seed of Jacob.” A mo- 
dern traveller, who was well acquainted with the 
genius and ſtile of theſe remote nations, ſays, that 
theſe were not the common titles of the kings of E- 
thiopia, but that they ſwelled them upon that occa- 
ſion, to give greater luſtre to their embaſſy to the 
pope. Ihe conjecture is probable; neverthelels, it 
is certain, that the kings of Ethiopia believe them- 
ſelves the poſterity of the Jews, which muſt render 
them more favourable to this nation. On the other 
No. 51. 
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hand, the Jews in this country have not received 
the Talmud, nor all that heap of traditions which. 
cloud their religion in other places. 


When the Saracens made themſclves maſters ot 
Ethiopia, the Jews, tearing their perſecution, retired 
and took lanctuary in Abyſſinia. They were treated 
with more humanity than the natives of the country, 
ſince an Arabian author aſſerts, that a general mal- 
{acre of the inhabitants being reſolved upon, they 
begged, as a bounty of the king, that they might be 
treated like the People of the Scripture. I hete 
{cripture people, in the Arabian ftile, are Jews, 
This name is given them in the Alcoran; tor Ma- 
homer, ſpeaking ot them, calls them the People of 
the Book, becauſe of the book of the law and the 
prophets, The Ethiopians therefore delired the 
lame tate as the Jews; and the king of the Arabians 
granted their requeſt, on condition that they ſhould 
give themlelves a mark on the face, by which they 
might be known and diltinguiſhed, 


It is not eaſy to determine how carly the Jews 
were ſettled in F,thiopia; but it we may credit a mo- 
dern traveller, who has been in thoſe parts, there 
were not any to be found, except upon an high and 
{pacious mountain, inacceflible on all ſides but one, 
and that very rocky, difficult, and dangerous. Here 
it was that our author tells us they were ſcated, the 
top of it having a molt delicious plain, of vaſt ex- 
tent, full ot {mall brooks, fine fruits, and excellent 
paiturage, where they live in plenty of all things, 
without ever coming, down, or having any commu- 
nication with the inhabitants ot Abyſſinia. Here it 
was that Claude, the fon of David, being driven by 
his brother Goranha, king of Adel, took refuy 
and was received by the Jews with open arins, 
and detended by them with fuch bravery and faith- 
fulneſs againſt the forces of the latter, that they 
obliged them to retire; tor which brave action they 
enjoyed his protection and friendſhip, atter he hal 


aſcended the throne, during his whole reign. 


Oviedo, whom Julius III. had made patriarch of 
Ethiopia, with hopes to re-unite this kingdomrto his 
ſee, and was lent into this country to no purpole, 
lays, that the [Jews poſſeſſed great inacceſſible moun- 
tains; that they had dipoſic lied the Chriſtians of 
many lands which they were mailtersof; and that the 
kings of Ethiopia could not ſubdue them, becauſe 
they had but imall forces, and it was very difficult 
to penetrate into the faſtneſſes of their rocks, 


They {hi preſerved that independency at the be- 
ginning of the laſt century, which ſometimes ren- 
dere them formidable to the kings of the Abyl- 
ſinians. For, indeed, they poſſeſſed at that time near 
three provinces : but Suſneus, who then reigned, 
and was a bold prince, having defeated ſome ido- 
latrous nations, called Gallas, among whom he 
had been educated, carried the war even into the 
rocks of the Jews with ſo much vigour as to drive 


them out. They were obliged to abandon the pro- 


vinces they had poſſeſſed, and to ditperſe themielves 
over the kingdom. Some retired towards the ſprings 
of the Nile, near the Cafrees, where they ſtill ſubſiit. 
Others remain in the province of Denobe, where 
they apply themſelves to the woollen and iron manu- 
tactures, which beingodious tothe Abyſſinians, they 
leave it to the Jews, who undertake to furniſh them 
with all warhike inſtruments. They have there their 
iynagogues, and public worſhip, in which they ule 
the Talmudic Hebrew, though they have not re- 
ceived that collection of traditions. Laſtly, great 
numbers follow the court of the king of the Abyſ- 
finians An Arabian, who had travelled in that 
country at the end of the laſt century, aſſured Mr. 
Ludolf, that ſixty thouſand of them were at court. 
They correſpond with the Chriſtians, and live very 
familiarly with them in that country. 


Egypt, bordering upon Ethiopia, has ſerved them 
for a ſanctuary. I hey were very near the brink ot 
deſtruction in the year 1524, but Providence deli— 
vered them by an unexpected revolution. Achmed 
to whom Solyman II. had entruſted the government 
of Fgypt, revolted againſt him, and reſolved, at the 
lame time, to make himſelf maſter of his new ſub- 
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jects eſtates. The ſoldiers had already begun to 
plunder the Jews houſes, as being pertuaded they 
might do all things ſafely at the beginning of the 
rebellion. Achmed, reſolving. to enrich himſelf, 
raxed this nation two hundred talents. They repre- 
ſented their inability, and only brought fifteen ta- 
lents to the treaſury. Achmed, enraged at this re- 
fuſal, ordered all to be committed priſoners that 
had not paid the tax. The very moment that Sa- 
dus, one of his officers, was executing his orders, 
news came of a conſpiracy againit Achmed, who 
having been ſurprized in the bath by a plot, was 
obliged to fly with nine men with him; that he was 
purſued by an army of Circaſſians; and that 1t was 
impoſſible for him to eſcape his enemies. He was 
actually taken; and peace and tranquillity were re- 
ſtored to the city of Cairo. The Jews being deli- 
vered, made a great entertainment, and called the 
feaſt they celebrated in memory of this event, 
Neſſim; becauſe this word ſignifies a miracle, 
and the ſtake to which Achmed's head was at- 
fixed. 


Moſes Aleſcar, or the Red, appeared a little after. 
From his name it is thought that he was of the fa- 
mily of the Rubeis, that was famous in this na- 
tion. He declared for Moſes the Egyptian, or Ha- 
ramban, that is, Maimonides, and confuted thoſe 
who had written againſt that lcarned rabbi. 


The liberty which they have enjoyed in Egypt 
rendered them conſiderable. Their mechanics were 
diſperſed over the country, and in all the cities: but 
their richeſt and moſt creditable dwelt at Cairo. In 
fine, they pretended to be more numerous in this 
country than when Moſes led them out of it: but 
this number is of late leſſened; tor travellers affirm, 
that they have no ſettlement except at Cairo, and 
the maritime cities of Egypt; and that they are fo 
far from being in other places, that if their buſineſs 
obliges them tometimes to go thither, they are forced 
to diiguiſe and conceal themſelves, becauſe the coun- 
try people abuſe as ſoon as cver they diſcover them. 


There are ſome in other parts of Africa. It was a 
2 of this country that enabled Muley Archey, 

ing of Tafilet, to make war againſt the prince of 
Quiveane, to whom he fled- for ſanctuary, For 
going to the caſtle of Dar Michal, upon pretence 
of viliting the governor, he leized the citadel, and 
began to maniteſt his revolt: but he muſt have 
miſcarried, had he not found a Jew immenſely rich, 
whom he ſtripped of all his treaſures, by means 
whereof he aſſembled the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince, was elected gay and diſpoſſeſſed his brother, 
then king of Fez and Morocco. He acknowledged 
the ſervice the Jew had done him, by granting the 
nation the ſame liberty 1t had enjoyed, and making 
Joſhua Ben Amoſſech prince of it. Muley Ith- 
mael, brother to the king of Tafilet, and his ſuc- 
ceſſor, had ſtill greater obligations to them; tor, in 
recompence for Don Joſeph de Toledo's ſervices 
during his diſgrace at Miquenez, he not only made 
him one of the firſt officers of his houſhold, but 
{ent him to the courts of ſeveral princes to nego- 
ciate with them: and it was he who concluded the 

eace with the United Provinces in the year 1684. 

his prince continued the offices to the fon, who 
enjoyed the ſame honours as his father. 


They hadlikewile been a longtime ſettled at Oran, 
and were entruſted with ſome of the molt important 
offices in that city; yet ſuch was their fidelity to the 
Spaniards, notwithitanding the treatment they had 

BetrayOran received, that they were the very 3 who be. 
to the Spa- frayed it to them; if it was not rather their avarice, 
niard.. and the great ſums with which Cardinal Ximines 
bought their perſidy. However that be, they have 
continued very faithful to them ever ſince. When the 
town was in great danger, from their neighbours, of 
being retaken, the Jews reſolved to loſe their lives 


Jews rule 
powerful in 


Egypt. 


In other 
parts of 
Atrica. 


in its defence; and when the garriſon threatened to 


revolt, at another time, for want of pay and provi- 

ions, they ſuppreſſed it by a timely ſupply of both. 
All theſe ſervices, however, did not prevent their 
being baniſhed from the place in the year 1669; but 
on What account it is not eaſy to determine. 
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They had likewiſe been very numerous and floy. 
riſhing in the province of Suz, which formerly de. old 
I on the kingdom of Morocco, but has fince the 
een diſmembered from it. They had, in the capital = 
of that principality, a very rich and ſumptuous ly. = 
nagogue, ſerved by ſeveral prieſts and officers. The ron 
had their judges and interpreters of the law, that yl 
were maintained at the charge of the people, wholive wy 
by traffic and labour. There are great numbers of of 
them in the mountains of Morocco, who are em- 8 8 
loyed in the iron manufacture, building, and other = 
aboriousemployments, to which the inhabitants are * 
averſe: but this employment does not hinder others N br 
trom trying their fortunes at court, and railing them. 1 —— 
ſelves to eminent poſts. One of that nation, named . her 
Pacheco, was ſent ambaſſador to the United Pro- 2 — 
vinces at the beginning of the laſt century. Some 1 
time after their ſynagogues having been demoliſhed S | * 
in the kingdom of Fez, Muley Mahomet not only © Tew 
cauſed them to be rebuilt as ſoon as he came to the Chri 
throne, but made one of that nation his high trea. Clate 
ſurer and prime miniſter. Ti 
of h; 
CHAP. XX. 115 
e 
State of the Jes in Turkey and Conſtantinople. Trade the = 
and privileges. Bajazet poiſoned. Cyprus taken by — 
Selim II. who greatly favours the Jews. A preſs at — : 
Conſtantinople for Hebrew books. The Jerus expelled copie 
out of Salome. Numerous in the cities of Greece. 3 45 
Flouriſh in Theſſalonica. Subfiſt at Gallipoli. Po- — 
tent at Prouſia. State at Rhodes and Smyrna. grcate 
"TRE Jews have, for many ages, preſerved their Wu. 
liberty and great privileges in the territories of — * TR — 
the grand ſeignior, not excepting Conſtantinople it- Tune explai 
elt. They inhabit a conſiderable ſuburb, which C0 it mor 
was called Jewry in the cruſading days, becauſe they tratior 
had been ſettled there a long time. The ambaſla- call E 
dors of foreign princes reſide amongſt them. They alludit 
have at preſent thirty ſynagogues; and an hundred contaii 
and five thouſand families in this city and the neigh- M:ddr 
bouring villages. They are allowed the privilege 
of ſelling wine; which is the more conſiderable, as Tr a Ged 
theirs has the preference to that of the Chriſtians ; ri David, 
becaule the law of Moſes, condemning mixtures, it place, 
is imaꝑined that the Jews dare not adulterate it, and Itantin 
that they fell their wine in its purity. are SHG 
They are here, as every where elſe, much addicted 3 
to trading and uſury. Nevertheleſs, it often hap- biniſts 
ens that poverty makes them turn Muſſulmen. It inſtr 8 
as been ſaid that they are required to eſpouſe but — 
Chriſtianity firſt, as a preliminary to Mahometiſm; that t! | 
but this is without toundation. They are not cir- bes ood 
cumciſed, becauſe they already wear that mark of 1 
the covenant; nor are they baptized to make them the adv; 
Chriſtians. Havingenquired into the motives of their banks. 
change, they are made to pronounce theſe ſacred which r 
words, which it is not lawful, upon pain of being —_— 
burnt, to utter without becoming Muffulmen; *La bai. f. THe 
| ** Hah Illalah Mehemet Reſoul Allah: There is lie or £ 
but one God, and Mahomet the prophet.” 1 es 0 
The Chriſtians charge the Jews with the murder liſhed, F 
of Bajazet II. They tay that Selim, his ſon, appre-,.... dation o 
henſive of being excluded the empire by his father's 4 T] 
preferenceof Achmed, rebelled againſt him. Heloſt © „ 
the battle, but failed not, after 2 defeat, to gain = Cadet 
the janiſaries to his intereſt; ſo that Bajazet was ob- a 
liged to quit Conſtantinople, and retire to Demo- . hogs g 
| ticha, the place of his birth : but he died by the They he 
| way, becaule a Jewiſh phyſician, ſuborned by Selim, ſot 105 0 
gave him poiſon in the bath, and he expired. of Chrit 
Another of this nation, called Michſez, is accuſed who are 
of having put Selim II. upon the conqueſt of the have obt 
iſle of Cyprus, and occaſioning the ruin of this fine this city 
kingdom. It is faid that this man, being enraged B 11 
at the refuſal of the Venetians to receive a great are a: ad 
number of retugee-mariners, who were deſirous to f eſtabliſte 
| leave Portugal and Spain, or elſe at the puniſhment F 
he had received for ſome crimes, retired to Conſtan- trom — 
tinople. His riches obtained him admittance to ticular b 
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old maſters, he extolled to Selim II. the beauty of 
the iſland, called, The Country of the Blelicd. 
He alſo cried up the excellency of the wines, ot 
which Selim II. was a great lover, notwithſtanding 
the law forbade their ule. He repretented, that the 
Venetians, who were maſters of it, made incurſions 
into Syria, and diſturbed the paſtage ot the caravans 
to Mecca. At length the untortunate blowing up 
of the magazines of powder at Venice contributed 
to Selim's determination. One day, in his cups, he 
promiſed Michſes, or Michtez, thecrown of Cyprus, 
as a reward for putting this deſign into his head. 
Nicoſia, one of its principal cities, was taken. Fa- 
magulta ſubmirted the next year x and the iſland was 
hereby reduced. Michſes was not made king, as 
was promiſed; but his nation had greater privileges 
granted them in the iſland | which they ſtill preſerve] 
than the Chriſtians. Selim did more; tor he ſent a 
Jew, called Salomon Rophe, to Venice, when the 
Chriſtians had won the battle ot Lepanto, to nego— 
ciate with the republic, and conclude a peace, 


The Jews obtained, a ſhort time after, the liberty 
of having a preſs at Conſtantinople. It was a new 
light for the Mahometans to tee books printed, and 
they were alarmed at it. The Mutti was afraid leſt 
the Alcoran ſhould be printed; and leſt the love ol 
the ſciences, which would hereby grow eaſter, ſhould 
be propagated from the Jews to the Arabians. This 
was a great advantage to the whole nation; for the 
copies of the law, which were grown very ſcarce in 
the call, were univerſally dHpcricd; and people ap- 
plied more earneſtly to the itudy of the law, be- 
cauſe the reading was more caly, and they had 
greater aſſiſtances to underitand it. 

This produced many learned men, and illuſtrious 
heads of ſynagogues. Solomon Japhe, who had left 
his native Germany, came thither ſoon atter. He 
explained the 'I'almud ot Jerulalem, and rendered 
it more complear, by adding tome neceflary illuſ- 
trations. He publiſhed two other works, which he 
call Fair in the Eyes; and, Fair in the Look; 
alluding to his name, which ignites Fair. The one 
contained ſermons; and the other the explication of 
Middruſh Rabba upon the Pentatcuch. 


Gedaliah, who pretended to be of the race of 
David, chole allo to leave his father, and his birth- 
place, Liſbon, to come and practiſe phy ſic at Con- 
ſtantinople. But as moit of the Jewiſh phylicians 
are allo doctors, he taught the rites and laws ot his 
nation. He was made head of the ſynagogue, and 
laboured to reconcile the Caraites and the Rab- 
biniſts. He ſays, that the Caraites deſited him to 
inſtruct, and bring them over to the iynagogue: 
but whether the Kabbinilts were too prejudiced, 
that they thought the affair too nice, or that the Ca- 
raites returned to their former opinions, the recon- 
Ciliation was not effected; and the latter only reaped 
the advantage enjoyed at Conſtantinople, of printing 
books; tor they publiſhed ſome ot their works, 
which neverthelcts are very ſcarce. 


The laſt we ſhall mention is Mardochai: he was 
{on of Eliezar, and took the title ot Conſtantinopo- 
litan, though he commonly reſided at Adrianople. 
He explained the grammar which Aben Ezra pub- 
liſhed, with the title of Jeſod Mora, the Foun— 


dation of Fear. 


There are ſome cities of Greece where the Jews 
have not the privilege to ſettle themſelves; ſuch is 
the city of Salome. The inhabitants, who are at 
preſent Turks and Greeks, hate the Jews ſo much, 
that they will not ſuffer them in their territories. 
They have the ſame uſage at Athens, where they 
ſettled in St. Paul's time. Perhaps, as the number 
of Chriſtians is there greater than that of Turks, 
who are more inclined to toleration, the Chriſtians 
have obtained an order that excludes the Jews from 
this City, 


But it they are denied acceſs in ſome places, there 
are many others where they have itill conſiderable 
eſtabliſhments. They have four ſynagogues at Pa- 
tras, and their own judges here, which they chule 
trom among themſelves. They have allo their par- 
ticular burying- place upon a neighbouring moun- 


other cities, where they live by commerce. 
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tain, which looks like a great city, becauſe it conſiſts 


of {cveral lictle tone houtes, in which each tamily 


is buried; and a marble ſtone, on which the narfe of 
the tamily the tomb belongs to is engraved, ſerves 
as a door. But as there are but tew inhabitants in 
this city, the Jews, which are not above a fourth 
part, amount only to about a thouſand perions. 
They are ſettled at Lepanto, Livadia, Corinth, and 
But 
Greece is ſo depopulated by the revolutions it has 
undergone, by the tribute it pays, and ſtill more by 
the oppreſſions of the grand ſeignior's officers, that 
their condition is become very miterable. 


They fare much better at Theſſalonica, where 
we find them ſettled ever ſince the time ot St. Paul, Flouriſh in 


and where they have had a conliderable academy 


/ . 4 . p n 
tor lomecenturies, as well asa printing-houſe, which 


laſt was ſince taken from them. Here flourithed 
ſeveral eminent rabbies; and hither che Jews lend 


their children from Conltantinople to be taught the 


Hebrew tongue. 


Thetlalv- 


ICa, 


They have continued and ſtill ſubſiſt at Gallipoli, go a 
a City ſeated in the Thraſian Cherſoncſus, at the Gallipoti. 


mouth of the Propontis ; and at this day they make 
one ſourth ot its inhabitants, which contilt of fix 
thoutand Jews, as many Greeks, and twelve thou- 


land Turks. They are more conſiderable at Prouſia, Potent at 
built upon an hill of Mylia, near mount Olympus. Fate. 


This city was the capital ot the Ottoman empire 
before the taking of Conſtantinople; and as they 
could not matter it but by the deſtruction of an 
hundred thouland Chrittians, who vigorouſly re- 
ſiſted the Mahoinetans, they are not permitted to live 
in it, but confined to the ſuburbs, whilſt they num- 
ber twelve thouſand Jews within its walls. There 
has been found here an ancient medal, {truck in ho- 
nour of Marcus Aurelius, having on the reverle a 
man forcing himſelf upon his [word ; and it is faid 
to be the figure ot Ajax, who killed himſelf in this 
city. 


The Jews have allo their habitations at Rhodes. At Rhodes. 


They had formerly a diſtrict aſſigned them near the 
wall, called,“ The Wall and Quarter of the Jews:” 
and when Mahomet II. beſieged the place, the 
Balha, who could not carry either St. Stephen's 
Mount, or St. Nicholas's Tower, erected a battery 
of his heavic{t cannon againit this wall. It was a 
violent atlault, and the quarter was taken. Some 
nations were already caballing to oblige the grand 
malter to ſurrender ; but he {ſuſtained the aflaulr, 
and repulſed the enemy, though he had received 
hve wounds. The Furks raiſed the ſicge; and, to 
preterve the memory ot this event, the grand mal- 
ter, d' Aubuſſon, erected! a church ncar the wall 
where he had beaten the 1 urks. Son time atter 
he reſolved to expel all the Jews, not only from 
their quarter, but the whole iſſand, and from all the 
eſtates of the order. The better to authorize his 
violence, he repreſented to the council, that the 
commerce between Jews and Chrittians was dan- 
gerous; that, according to the opinions of divines 
and canoniſts, the Jews were all {laves of Chriſtian 
princes; from whence he interred, they had loſt the 
natural power of fathers over their children, and 
that they might be baptized whether they would or 
not. The Jews were allowed to ſell their effects in 
torty days time; but when that term was expired 
they were obliged to depart. They were prohivited 
going and ſettling in the Levant, for fear they 
hould become ſpies to the grand ſeignior; as if 
they ſtill preſcrved any authority over thole they 
had baniſhed. In fine, they detained all the chil- 
dren, which they cauled to be baptized, and kept at 
the expence ot the church, leſt leaving the iſland, 
they ſhould reſume their old religion. 


Rhodes, however, having been taken by the 
Turks, the Jews ſettled there again; and they are 
even treated more favourably than the Chriſtians : 
tor the latter, who have their warchoules and ſhops 
in the city, are not allowed to lodge in it; whereas 
the Jews are not obliged to quit their houles to ſeek 
beds in the neighbouring villages. But they reckon 
but two hundred of them to thirteen hundred 
Turks. 

They 
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The Jews were become ſo powerful under the 
pontificate of Paul III. as to provoke the rage ot 
cardinal Sadolet. He was bithop of Carpentras, in 
the diocele of Avignon, where the Jews had ever 
been tolerared, ſince Joan, queen of Sicily, made a 
preſent of this city to the pope. They had their 
lynagogues there, as they have at this day; though 
the city is in the midſt of France, from whence they 
were baniſhed. The prelate, not able to bear it, 
wrote to cardinal Farnele, repreſenting, that the 
pope had never been ſuch a benetactor to the Chril- 
tians as he was to the Jews: that he had granted 
them titles, new privileges and honours, which ren- 
dered them haughty and inſolent; inſomuch that 
the Chriſtians were but like ſheep in the midſt ot 
wolves: that they were driven from their houles, 
and even commonly from the cities where they 
ought to live at reſt: that it was unaccountable, 
how a pope could ſo rigorouſly perſecute the Luthe- 
rans, and grant, at the ſame time, ſo partial a pro- 
tection, and ſuch fingular favours, to the Jews, who 
ſeemed more worthy of his indignation. He obler— 
ved, that the true method for a man to make his 
court, and to riſe to eccleſiaſtical dignities, was to 
countenance this nation. He laid open the real 
lource of this protection, and pointed out that this 
favour proceeded from the pope's trealurers, and 
the intendants of his finances, to whom the Jews 
were neceſlary men. However, ſome regard was 
paid to the cardinal's remonſtrances; and, in this 
caſe, they did what is commonly done at Rome, 
when any abule is diſcovered that tends to pecuni— 
ary purpoſes, they palliate it, and retrench its too 
maniteſt and glaring enormity. 


Some time after Julius III. being perſuaded the 
allegorical interpretations of the Gemara were dan- 
gerous, cauſed the Talmud to be burnt; fo that all 
the books of the Gemara, which were in Italy, ac- 
cording to the Jewiſh writers, were deltroyed, 


It was in this pontificate that Joſeph Tzarphati, 
a famous rabbi, who had taught a long time at 
Rome, embraced Chriſtianity. He was born in 
France, but retired into Italy, where he explained 
the Talmud in the 1ynagogue and the academy ot 
Rome; and, to do more honour to pope Julius, 
took the name of Monte. 


There were, moreover, at this time, other famous 
Jews at Rome. Elias, the Levite, was born at Pa- 
dua; but having loſt all, whea this city was taken, 
he was received by ſome cardinals, whom he taught 
Flebrew. Being an unfortunate man, he once more 
iuffered, when the conſtable de Bourbon plundered 
Rome. He retired to Venice, and from thence to 
Germany; but being unaccultomed to the cold air 
ot that country, he returned to Italy, where he died 
at eighty years of age. He was ſuſpected to have 
great inclination tor Chriſtianity, and this ſuſpicion 
was a ground ſufficient for his nation to hate him; 
but he did not abjure the faith of his anceſtors, 
though ſome have believed and affirmed it. 


There was a woman at Rome, called Deborah, 
who then began to diſtinguiſh herſelf by her poems 
and other works. She dicd 1n the beginning of the 
leventeenth century. 


Paul IV. declared himſelf an enemy to this na- 
tion, and the firſt year of his pontificate iſſued two 
bulls, ot which the Jewiſh writers vehemently com- 
plain. By the firſt he ordered each ſynagogue in 
his territories to pay ten ducats annually for the in- 
ſtruction of the catechumens who ſhould abjure 
Judaiſm; and by the ſecond, which was more r1g0- 
rous, obliged the men to wear a yellow hat, and the 
women a veil of the ſame colour. He compelled 
them all to live in the ſame quarter of the city, the 
cates whereof were to be ſhut at night. They were 
deprived of all ſocieties, offices, or proteſſions 
among the Chriſtians, without excepting phyſic 
and merchandize; for their commerce was con- 
nned to ſmall wares; and they were forbid having 
more than one ſy nagogue in each city. They were 


commanded to {ell all their lands within fix months, 
a circumſtance which ſo lowered the price of them, 


that N not get the fitthᷣ part of their value. 
XO. 52. 
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The cardinal Charles de Boromes, biſhop of M1- 
lan, not only enacted leveral canons againſt them 1n 
the firit council he held in that metropolis, much of 
the ſame kind with thoſe of Paul IV. betore-men- 
tioned, but delired all the Chriſtian princes to do 
the ſame, and all this to promote, as much as pol- 
ible, their converſion. But that edict ſhews, at the 
lame time, they were become ſo numerous and pow- 
ertul, that there was ſome reaſon to tear them, not 
only at Milan, but in other places of Italy, unleſs 
they were conhned to their own ſeparate quarters, 
and interdicted, as much as poſſible, from all kind 
ot converle with the Chriſtians. 


Pius V. was ſtill ſeverer towards the Jews; and 
the Conſtitution he publiſhed againſt them was ſuf- 
hcient to render them odious to all the world; tor 
he acculed them of hating the Chriſtians ; of ruin- 
ing the eccleſiaſtical ſtare by the exorbitant uluries 
they drew trom it; of ſheltering robbers, and there- 
by promoting theft; together with a train of vari- 
ous other vices. They were allo charged with deal- 
ing in magic, and foretelling things to come; and 
for theſe realons were expelled all the cities ot the 
ecclelialtical ſtate, except Rome and Ancona. 


Sixtus V. acted more trankly towards them, and 
candidly owned that the advantage he reaped from 
them was the chief motive of his tolerating them. 
A rabbi, called Meir, or Magin, ot French origin, 
who reſided at Venice, came to Rome, and being a 
man ot addrels, was very agrecable to the pope. 
He dedicated a book to — and wrote verſes in 
his commendation, which were tranſlated into Ita— 
lian. He art length prelented a petition to have the 
ſole privilege of a lle manutacture, pretending to 
have an admirable fecrer for multiplying the worms. 
The pope granted him leveral privileges, and re- 
voked all the contrary declarations and bulls of his 
predeceſſors, though they had been made with an 
oath and menace of excommunication. The hope 
ot enriching himſelf, by laying a great duty upon 
every pound of ſilk, was the motive that induced 
Sixtus V. to diſtinguiſh this Jew from all others, 
and give him a patent which ruined the reſt. 


Clement VIII. ſhewed them but little favour; 
for he renewed the bull of Pius V. who baniſhed 
them our of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. Iwo things are 


obſervable in this bull ; one, that he added the city of ) 


Avignon to thoſe of Ancona and Rome, where they 
ſtill preſerved their liberty or conſcience; the other, 
that this pope ſounded the privilege of tolerating 
them at Rome upon this reaſon, that the jcws 
ought not to be removed far from Rome, that they 
might be always at hand to be converted, as if con- 
verſions were more frequent at Rome than other 
places. According to this principle he ſhould have 
given * of conſcience to all heretics at Rome, 
and have filled the city with them, that they might 
always be at hand to be converted. 


This nation had then other conſiderable ſettle- 
ments in the cities of Italy ; but one of the moſt 
noted was that of Venice. That republic received 
them into all its territories, and gave them very 
hoſpitable entertainment. They allo boaſt to have 
in part deſerved this kindneſs by their fidelity, and 
the front lervices they had rendered in the war with 
the Turks, and particularly at the ſiege of Candia. 
Here it was that Daniel Bombergue printed their 
Hebrew bible the firſt time, This printer came 
trom Antwerp to Venice, and chiefly dealt in He- 
brew books. To print them the more correct, he 
employed the moſt learned Jews, whom he kept in 
pay, to the number of above an hundred. Felix 
Pratenſis had the care of an edition of the bible 
with the Chaldee e and the commenta- 
ries of many rabbies, which he dedicated to po 
Leo X. But this edition 1s not the beſt, becauſe 


he could not regularly ditpolc the difk ad; 
of the Maſſoreths. 2 ee ee 


Bombergue was likewiſe deſirous of printing a 
good Hebrew grammar, and R. 2 de Bal. 
mis was ordered to compile one accordingly ; but 
he dying before it was finiſhed, it was afterwards 
complcated by R. Calonymas, a learned Jew then 
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at Venice. Beſides theſe books, he printed a great 
number of other works of the Jewiſh rabbies, tor 
which his memory is {till dear to the learned world, 
eſpecially to the Jews. 


It was to Venice that David (the ſon of Iſaac) de 
Pomis retired ; who, by way of acknowledgment, 
wrote a treatiſe to prove, that the laws of that re- 
public are of divine original. This learned rabbi 
aſſerted, that his family deſcended from one of the 
heads of the captives whom Tirus carried from Je- 
ruſalem to Rome. He was a prodigy of learning in 
his tendereſt years. His father lived at Spoleto; but 
the Germans having pillaged Rome, he was afraid 
of being ruined by the like fate, and therefore car- 
ried off all his effetts, and went to leek a retreat 
ſomewhere elſe. He fell into the misfortune he 
ſought to avoid; for Colomna's troops meeting the 
mules that carried his treaſure, ſeized it, and redu- 
ced him to extreme poverty. He ſettled at Bevagna, 
where his ſon, who was born in the year 1525, in- 
tently applied himſelf to ſtudy. The manuſcript of 
one of his anceſtors, who lived in the beginning of 
the twelfth century, and who had then compoled an 
Hebrew dictionary, accidentally tell into his hands. 
He not only ſtudied it, but reſolved to make ano- 
ther larger, in which he inlerted the terms that 

the rabbies often make ule of, though they are not 
Hebrew. He inſerted into his work all that was 
valuable from thole of Rabbin Nathan, Ehas the 
Levite, and Kimki's roots. In it we find the He- 
brew words, and the foreign terms, with the Latin 
and Italian. 


The republic maintained its rights in the war 
with the Uſcoques. Theſe robbers often pillaged 
the merchants of this nation; and the houſe of Au- 
{tria pretended to diſpute with the Venetians their 
privilege to protect them, becauſe they were not 
Chriſtians. But no regard was had to a pretenſion 
that deprived ſovereigus of the right of detending 
their ſubjects; and the Jew, Henriques, was choſen 
by the ſenate to go into Dalmatia, ro endeavour to 
accommodate this affair, which cauſed an unhappy 
war. 


R. Sichma, ſince named Simon Luzati, at this 
time publiſhed here his Socrates, in which he 
ſhews that the greateſt geniuſes are weak and wan- 
dering when they are guided by prejudice. He 
compoſed another treatiſe concerning the ſtate of 


t amoustab- the nation. , It was at Venice allo that Samuel 


Nachmias lived, though he was of a Theſſalonian 
family. Here he abjured judaiſm, with David, his 
ſon, and part of his family, which took the name 
Moroſini. To ſhew that his converſion was fincere, 
he publiſhed an Italian trearile, intitled, Via della 
Fide, or the Way to the Faith; in which he ex- 
plains the ceremonies of his nation, and ſhews the 
uſefulneſs of them; proves that the ſix hundred and 
thirteen precepts, which they diſtinguiſh in the law, 
are obſerved by no body, and confutes all the Jewiſh 
ſuperſtitions and ſects. He died in the year 1687, at 
Rome, whither he retired. Mardochai Korkos, who 
taught in the year 1672, pertormed a taſk that was 
no leſs bold and odious to the doctors of his nation ; 
for he compoſed a treatiſe againſt the cabala and 
their prejudices for that ſcience are ſo great, that all 
ſeem to ſhake the foundations of their religion who 
attack it; and therefore the doctors have had the 
precaution not to print it. 


At the ſame time that Bombergue had his preſs 
at Venice, ſome Jews, from Spire, in Germany, were 
employed in the ſame manner at Soncino, a imall 
town in the duchy of Milan, near the river Oglio, 
where they began to print Hebrew books abour the 
end of the fifteenth century. They quitted the name 
of their family, to take that of the city of Soncino. 
Their principal buſineſs was to print Hebrew books; 
and as they were almoſt the firſt that did this ſervice 
to the nation, they grew famous and conſiderable. 
By this means they reſcued from oblivion a great 
number of rabbinical writings, which would have 
been buried in the duſt, and were not caſily read. 
The doctors, that herehy found it much caſier to 
read the works ot their predeceſſors, gave great en- 
comiums to the Soncini, which a long time conti- 
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nued in this poſt, and from thence diſperſed them. R 
ſelves into other cities of Italy. There have been * ſechiel jern 
alſo very famous doctors of this name, and R. Aſcer 1 
was of this family. XII 
There was alſo a ſynagogue at Imola, where _— 
famous Gedaliah was born * ho was of P 2 
deſcent. He boaſted to be of the family of e 4 7 
Jachiia; and maintained that his family, proceeding mi 
ina * line from jeſſe, father of David, had main. —— 
tained itſelf in Portugal, where Athanaric, ſon to Flor 
the great Athanaric, firſt of the name, had given T 
three cities in fief to one of his grandfathers, and lelve 
made him intendant of his houſhold, and his whole learr 
kingdom. molt 
This rabbi had compoſed 21 volumes but the 
principal, and almolt onlv, one which was printed, | 71 
1s, the Chain of the Cabala, or Schialſcheler Hak- ET 5 1 
kabala, He wrote it at Imola, in the year 1549. ws. - 3 
And though the author ſtole a great many things * 
trom a work like his own, and 1s very frequently e 
miſtaken in chronology, yet he has been ſerviceable J * 
to Bartolocci, in his rabbinical Bibliotheque, as he 3 1 
owns himlelt ; and it is one of the moſt neceſſary 8 J; 
books to thoſe that are fond of the chain of tradi- * "7 
tion, and the perſonal ſucceſſion of the doctors, 2 
At Modena was another ſynagogue, with R. Sa- ix th 
muel at the head of it, who, in the year 1550, pub- , by Je 
liſhed the Judgments of Solomon. We have already —_ 
obſerved whar pompous ritles theſe writers give org 
their books. This is a courſe of canon law. Solo- = 5 
mon is renowned for the wiſdom and equity of his w 
Judgments; and the author fears not to give the biet 
lame idea of himſelf and his deciſions, which are in » * | 
reality much eſteemed. g — | 
There was an academy at Padua, which alſo ru H 
brought up a confiderable number of doctors. R. Pita, cb pe . 
Meir was its preſident. 2 of Padua, who took d 4 f 
the name of his native place, likewiſe taught there. r ge 
Iſaac Phea publiſhed there, at the ſame time, his Jon ww 
Wayof Faith, which acquired him great reputation. bas bs 
they had their great preacher Menachem Rabba, dis 0 
whole ſermons upon the four ſeaſons of the year 2 o_ 
have been ſince printed by his ſon. He was living nr face 
in the beginning of the laſt century. The Jews „born 
were here admitted doctors of phyſic, and they gree 0! 
might afterwards practiſe in the territories of the city; | 
republic. They have moreover three ſynagogues, one of 
eight hundred perſons of their nation, and a con- Being 
ſiderable gretto. This is the name in Italy th torſool 
give the ſtreets and quarters of the Jews, in whic verned 
they are ſhur up at night. was th 
The ſynagogue and academy of Mantua have been mace} 1 
famous for a long time. Iwo rabbies, Meſer Leone E ? 
di Mantua and Kolon, who governed it at the end T} Pre 
of the fifteenth century, were divided. Jealouly 44 T: Tho 
perhaps was the true cauſe of their enmity ; but « ſw 4 
they concealed this ſnameful paſſion under the cloak 2 
of religion, and difference of opinions about faith. of lL 1 
Not only the Jews of Mantua divided, but the Fer as 
Chriſtians engaged ſo far in this diviſion as to come "as 2 
to blows. Lewis Gonza, who was then Marquis un 
ol Mantua, tried in vain all ways to reconcile them; ! Juda 
but at length he took the reſolution which is always the laſt 
moſt effectual, that is, to expel the leaders of the the Ch 
faction, and, by their exile, reſtore tranquillity to He put 
ſynagogue and academy. Houle 
Other doctors ſucceeded the expelled; and Moſes | 77. 
Vecchio, or Moſes the Old, made a great figure in n Ichol 
the following century. Alphes, whom we have al- demy a 
ready mentioned, had written a courſe of law ſo there w 
conformable to the Talmud, that ſometimes one 15 cob Da 
miſtaken for the other. His commentators, inflea guiſhed 
of cenſuring ſeveral things he had inſerted in his ſidered 
book, approved them, or endeavoured to ſoften ſtruct y. 
them by a favourable interpretation. But Moſes middle 
the Old, ſetting himſelf above Alphes and all his publiſhe 
commentators, publiſhed at Mantua his corrections caſioned 
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upon their works, which did him great honour. 


The Jews were ſettled at Peſaro, a very ancient 
little city, mentioned by Catullus. It belongs at 
preſent to the church, and is ſituate in the duchy 
of Urbino, upon the Adriatic Sea. Here was born 
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Book II. 


R. Jechiel, who, having for ſome time heard the 
ſermons of an inquiſitor at Florence, went to Rome, 
to defire leave to abjure Judaiſm. Pope Gregory 
XIII. was preſent at the ſpeech he made before a 
numerous aſſembly, and received him, as he del. 
cended trom the chair, with the higheſt marks ot 
ſatistaction. The pope baptized him tome days at- 
ter. He became a preacher; and tome ot his Ital:an 
lermons have been printed, which he preached at 
Florence. 


They have, generally ſpeaking, upheld them- 
lelves in moſt cities of Italy, and have had many 
learned rabbies during the foregoing century, the 
molt celebrated among whom were the following: 


R. Jehudah Arie, commonly known by the name 
of Leo de Modena, the place ot his nativity, as 
that of Leo (Lion) anſwered to his I lebrew name 
of Arie. He was a very learned man, and hath 
given the world a treatiſe on the ceremonies of the 
Jews, which is highly eſteemed by the learned of 
all nations. His book, intitled, ** the Mouth of 
the Lion,” is another ulctul work, wherein he hath 
judiciouſly collected and explained all the words 
uſed by the rabbies, which are neither quite Hebrew 
or altogether Chaldee, and hath endeavoured to 
fix the pronunciation of them io as to be underſtood 
by Jews of all nations. He was for a conſiderable 
time chief of the ſynagogue, and reckoned a good 
poet both in Hebrew and Italian. He wrote leve- 
ral other treatiſes; and formed the deſign of tran- 
{lating the Old Teſtament into Italian, but was for- 
bidden to procced by the inquiſitors ; inſtead of 
which, theretore, he wrote his Lexicon. He died 
at Venice in the year 1654, at the age of almoſt 80 
years, 


Here flouriſhed, in the year 1074, Mardochai 
Korkos, who having a better judgment than molt 
doctors of his nation, inſtead ot giving into the 
rencts of the cabala, has endeavoured to make 
others diſlike it. He even had the courage to 
write againſt the famous Sephiroths, which ſhews 
his good taſte for theology. 


Jacob Tzaphalon taught at Ferrara. He was 
born at Rome in 1630, and had alſo taken his de- 
gree of doctor of phyſick in the univerſity of this 
city; but bent his ſtudies to the law, and became 
one of the principal doctors of the laſt century. 
Being rendered uneaſy in his native country, he 
forſook it, and retired to Ferrara, where he go— 
verned the ſynagogue of that place. This ſituation 
was the more convenient to him, becauſe he came 
near Venice, where he printed ſeveral books. He 
publiſhed a collection of devout thoughts, to which 
he prefixed ſeveral prayers. He wrote other books. 
The title of one is taken from the prophet Micah, 
Thou wilt perform the Truth to Jacob.” The 
ſecond is, ** The Light of the Preachers.” A third, 
which turns upon phylick, is called, The Theatre 
ot Life;“ in which he treats of fevers, poiſons, 
{1mplcs, and dilcales peculiar to each part of the 
human body. 


Judas Azael was eminent alſo for his preaching in 
the lait century. His reputation was ſo great, that 
the Chriſtians went out of curioſity to hear him. 
He publiſhed a book, called The Thrones of the 
Houte of David. He died at Ferrara in the year 
1077. 


Jehoſhuah Menahem was preſident of the aca- 
demy at Rome at the end of the laſt century; and 
there was another doctor at the ſame time called Ja- 
cob Dattilo delli Piatelli. He came ot a diſtin- 
gutſhed family of his nation at Rome, and} was con- 
ſidered as one of the belt qualified maſters to in- 
ſtruct youth. The R. Tribotti appeared alſo in the 
middle of the ſame century. In a tract which he 
publiſhed, he advanced ſome propoſitions that oc- 
caſioned the doctors of Italy to oppoſe him. The 
lynagogue and academy of Rome, to prevent the 
multiplication of books, and the courle of the di- 
viſion pronounced upon all theſe queſtions, declared 
tor Triborti, and the other doctors ſubmitting to 
its deciſion, peace was reitored, 
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They reckon twelve or fifteen thouſand Jews in 
Rome, who are governed by triumvirs, whom they 
call Memmonim. Theſe three determine all the 
differences that ariſe betwixt man and man, and take 
care to prelerve the privileges the popes have grant- 
ed them. They are changed every year, in order to 

Yrevent the abuſe of their authority. The Jews 
lived ſo familiarly with the Chriſtians, that the latter 
made no ſcruple to go frequently to their 1yna- 
gugues; and they did it in ſuch numbers, that In- 
nocent XI. was obliged to threaten them with ex- 
communication, and a fine of twenty-hve crowns 
upon all who entered them. They have an aca- 
demy here, and their proteſlors allo, among whom 
was the tamous . Kimki. They have nine ſy- 
nagogues; and it ſeems they preſerve a kind of ſu- 
periority over the reſt of thote in Italy, ſince they 
are conſulted upon doubtful caſes, and their deter- 
minations (ingularly regarded. 


Innocent Xl. gave them, forme years ſince, a parti- 
cular token of his protection. This pontiff, who 
conjured the king of France to perſecute his Pro- 
teſtant ſubjects, to oblige them to change their reli- 
gion, induced the Venetians to give liberty to ſome 

ews whom they oppreſſed. Moroſini, general of 
this republic, returning victorious from the Mo- 
rea, brought with him trom this country many 
Chriſtians and Jews he had found under the power 
of the grand ſeignior. The firſt were let at liberty 
and the latter kept in ſlavery. They repreſented 
the injuſtice that was done them, lince they offered 
to dwell in the territories of the republic, where 
they are allowed full liberty of conſcience. They 
have their cemetery at Venice, which has produced 
lome epitaphs. They have allo their lynagogues, 
and reckon near two thouland perſons of their na- 
tion in that city. But yet they could not obtain 
their deſire; and their fate would have been mile- 
rable, it the pope, whole protection they implored, 


| had not interpoſed in their behalf. Not fatished 


with acting at Venice, he appointed a congregation 
at Rome to take cognizance of this affair, and to 
regulate it; whereupon the republic granted what 
was demanded, and the Jews were let at liberty. 


This pontiff alſo ſtrove much to promote their 
converſion. Gregory XIII. had ordered a ſermon 
to be preached oakley to inſtruct them. An inge- 
nious man was to be cholen tor the purpoſe, who 
was to prove that the introduction of the goſpel 
had aboliſhed the law; and to enlarge upon the long 
milery this nation had tuftered for a prodigious 
courſe of years. He obliged one third of he Foy 
of Rome to be prelent, in their turns, at this ſer- 
mon; and thechildren who had reached twelve years 
were regiſtered among the auditors. He built ſe- 
minaries for the maintenance of the new converts, 
and hoſpitals for their ſick. But, after all, the greater 
part remained in unbeliet; and cardinal Barberini, 
who was at a great expence to forward the work, 
acknowledged, before his death, that ſuch con- 
verſions were only feigned and inſignificant. 


We have now brought the hiſtory of the Jews in 
Italy to the end of the ſeventeenth century. Thoſe 
who deſire a more exact knowledge of the number 
and preſent ſtate of their ſynagogues, may contulr 
the tax on thoſe in the ecclefraltical ſtate. They 
reckon nine at Rome, and nineteen in Campania ; 
thirty-ſix in the marquiſate of Ancona, twelve in 
the patrimony of St. Peter, eleven at Bologna, and 
thirteen in Romandiola. T hele are taxed ſomewhat 


above ſeven hundred crowns, which they pay every 
year. 


We may farther obſerve the will of Zachary a 
Porto, who died at Florence towards the end of the 
laſt century. This merchant had compoſed a kind of 
concordance upon the commentators of the Tal- 
mud. When he died he entruſted his work with 
the doctors of Rome, and bequeathed his library 
to the ſchool. Moreover, he gave twenty-four 
thouſand piaſters to his nation; one fourth part to 
be divided among the univerſities of Leghorn, Ve- 
nice, and the Land of Iſrael; and eighteen thouſand 
piaſters to be diſtributed into portions tor Jewiſh 
maids, of the ſynagogues of Rome, Ferrara, An- 
cona, Urbino, (which was his birth place,) Peſaro, 
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Cefano, Venice, Padua, Verona, Rovigo, Florence, | 
Sienna, Piſa, Leghorn, Mantua, Modena, and 
Reggio. This enumeration ſhews there is {till a con- 
ſiderable number of ſynagogues in that part of the 
world, where the church of Rome reigns with the 
greateſt authority. 


CHAP. XXII. 


Hiſtory of the Jews in Germany, from the fifteenth 
to the ſixteenth century. 


Fews in Germany oppreſſed. Hebrew concordances. 
Creation of doctors, and origin of the title. Orat- 
nance of the council of Baſil againſt the Fews. Ba- 
niſhed Bavaria. Burnt at Mecklenburgh. Baniſhed 
Nuremberg and Cologne. Viflora Carbe's book againſt 
them. Simeon a learned Rabbi. Pfepfercorn's ad- 
vice againſt the Jews. Kenchlin's oppoſition. Con- 
tinuation of the diſpute. Pfepfercorn's diſſimulation 
puniſhed. State of the Jews under the reformation. 
Enmity betwixt Martin Luther and the Jews. T hey 
become more wary and learned. R. Iſaac's Buttreſs of 
Faith. Other Jeroiſb trafts in vindication of their 
religion. Tewiſh ſefaries. Baniſhed from Men- 
Bourg. Protected by Ferdinand and Salomon Lateria. 
Simſon de Guntizbourg a good geometricianh, Other 
learned rabbies. Condition of the Jews in Bohemia. 
Expelled and reſtored. Learned men in Bohemia. 
Fews in Hungary and Moravia. Settled in the terri- 
tories of Brunſwick, 


9 8 fifteenth century began unhappily in Ger- 
many for the Jewiſh nation. A great many 
were ſettled in Thuringia and Miſnia. But the 
landgraves made them pay dear for their quiet and 
liberty. Whether it was that neceſſity required it, 
or they were driven to it by avarice, which prevails 
in the minds of princes, as well as private perſons, 
but they often demanded conſiderable ſums; and it 
had not been long, perhaps, that they had paid one 
great tax, when a new one was demanded of them; 
and, upon their refuſing to pay it, they were all 
committed to prilon, and not ſet at liberty till they 
paid a conſiderable ranſom. 
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Jacob Movilin at that time made himſelf famous 
by the great number of his diſciples, as well as by 
his judicious anſwers to the queſtions that were pro- 
poſed to him. An Hebrew concordance was com- 
poſed by Nathan, at the beginning of the hitteenth 
century. Reuchlin printed it, becauſe he found it 
very uſeful. There have been ſeveral editions of 
ic ſince; but the beſt of all is the Roman, the 
work of a monk, called Marius Calaſio; for he 
not only added the concordance of Eſther and 
Daniel, which were wanting, but we find illuſtra- 
tions upon the Chaldee notes, and upon all that 
relates to the deſcription of the places mentioned in 
holy writ. 


There was at that time a diſpute among, the rab- 
bies of Germany about letters of divorce. Young 
people were frequently deſirous of procuring them; 
and as they were not pertectly acquainted with the 
ancient rites, were guilty of errors. In order to 
prevent this abule, it was enacted that none but 
the received doctors ſhould be privileged to draw 
up theſe letters, and that all the reſt ſhould be void 
and null; and it is ſaid that this was the origin of 

1 the title of doctor, which Movilin aſſumed. But 
$C,t0N oi . , . . 
doctors, and it Was probably pride which gave birth to this new 
origin of degree of honour. The Chriſtians preſented the 
the title. doctors cap with great pomp in their univerſities; 
and to imitate them, the Jews took this title, and 
began to confer it with ſome ceremony; whilſt the 
antique one of rabbies was delpiſed. The title don 
was only uled in Spain; but the doctors were diſtin- 
guiſhed T all the Chriſtians. Abravanel, Who 
ſaw that the Germans ordained their diſciples by 
ſaying, ** Morenu,”” (you are our dotior,) was ſur- 
3-3 a 
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prized at this cuſtom; but he found afterwards, 


that the ſame thing was done in Italy, where this 
title ſoon came into vogue. 


The council of Baſil, which extended its juriſ. 
diction far and near, thought it ought not to neglect 
the Jews, who were numerous in this city and in 
Germany. It commanded, by a decree, the prelates , 
to chule, in all places where there were Jews, ſome du. 
rſons ſkilled in the languages to preach to them, uni « 
he prelates were obliged to ſend all the Jews of . 
their dioceſes to this ſermon; and heavy punilhments 
were decreed againſt thoſe who concealed them, or 
hindered them from receiving inſtruction. People 
at the ſame time were forbid to have any commerce 
with them at table, or in civil ſociety. It was not 
allowed to have ſervants, nurſes, phyſicians, or 
farmers of this nation; nor to let them houles near 
churches, or in the bodies of cities; and to Gil. 
cover them the more ealily, they were obliged to 
wear a different habit trom the Chriſtians. The 
council allo condemned thoſe who pledged church 
books, utenſils, and ornaments, to loſe their money, 


Regulations were made about thoſe who were 
converted. The new converts by baptiſm obtained 
the privilege of enjoying their eſtates, except what 
they had acquired by ufuries; for they obliged them 
to reſtore their exceſſive intereſts, if the perſons 
were living; and in caſe of death, as the church was 
impropriatreſs of the confiſcation of theſe goods, 
ſhe made a preſent ot them to the new converts. 


The council declared farther, by an edict, the 
new converts capable of all offices in cities where 
they were baptized. It could not, indeed, be aſſured 
of the ſincerity of theſe converlions; and it appears 
that it doubted of them; tor it torbad that the new 
converts ſhould have frequent intercourſe together; 
as finding, by experience, that they corrupted one 
another, and weakened their faith. They were tor- 
bid allo burying their dead after the Jewiſh way, 
keeping the ſabbath, and other rites of that nation; 
which 1s a ſufficient proot that they had not totally 
renounced them. The pariſh- prieſts were ordered 
to prevent the milchict, by procuring them good 
matches among the Chriſtians. As the council gave 
great privileges to new converts, it appointed like- 
wiſe terrible puniſhments tor hypocrites; for it au- 
thorized the prieſts to keep a ſtrict eye over their 
conduct, to impeach them to the inquiſitors, and to 
call in the ſecular arm to — them with greater 
rigour; declaring, that all who protected theſe diſ- 
lemblers ſhould be treated as abettors of heretics: 
and carrying its authority farther, it annulled all 
the privileges which might have been given to the 
Jews, either by popes or emperors. 'I he council, 
upon the whole, was right in ordering the Jews to 
be inſtructed, and the new converts to be main- 
tained by contribution; but it exceeded the bounds 
of its power, in letting itſelt above emperors, and 
pretending to aboliſh their laws. 


The decrees of the council of Baſil cauſed no 
great alteration in Germany. It is true Lewis X. 
duke of Bavaria, expelled the Jews out of his do- 
minions; but it was twenty years after: and the 
council laid not this injunction upon ſovereigns, 
ſo that this prince conſulted not his own interelts. 73 
It was vain to repreſent to him, that the baniſhment | 
of ſo many opulent people would leſſen his re- 
venues; he ordered them to depart the ſame day, 
and the very ſame hour, from torty cities, and al! 
the towns in his territories: he confiſcated their 8:# 
eſtates, and built priſons, and other public edifices, “ 
in the places which had belonged to them. 


The princes of Mecklenburgh alſo made a dread- 
ful execution of them in their capital city. Thirty gut 
Jews were condemned to the fire. One of them * © 
threw himſelf into the river, to avoid the barbarity ©. 
of this puniſhment; and, as the women and chil- 
dren were included in this execution, a mother, 
driven to deſpair, killed, wich her own hand, two ol 
her daughters; and the third would have undergone 
the ſame fate, it the Chriſtians had not taken her 
away. T'wo years atter they were accuſed, in Hun- 
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blood. They were put to the rack, to force them 
to confeſs that they were not only guilty of the 
Crime, but that their nation partvok 1n 1t. 


About five years atter the Jews of Nuremberg, 
who were both numerous and wealthy, were all ba- 
niſhed our of that City, and ſettled in a mall town 
in its neighbourhood, where they built a lynagogue. 
The citizens had ſeveral crimes laid to their charge, 
in order to juſtify the ſeverity of their expulſion; 
but the true motive ſcems to have been their wealth, 
which made them inſolent; their numbers, which 
made them formidable; and their uſuries, which 
ſerved to debauch their youth, and rendered them 
at length univerially odious. 


At the beginning of the ſixteenth century they 
were expelled out or the diocele of Cologne; and 
Victor a Carbe, who renounced Judaiſm to turn 
pricit, expatiated on the praiſes ot the biſhop, con- 
oratulating himon having purged his biſhopric from 
the people of his nation. At the lame time that he 
uttered invectives againſt his nation, he countclled 
the Chriſtians never to dilpute with them, becaute 
they were accuſtomed to controverly from their in- 
tancy, and that to conquer them, a man had need 
ot a quiver tull of arrows. However, he wrote 
againſt the Jews; and at this day we read thele words 
upon the gates ot the church of St. Urlula at Co- 
logne; “ Victor, formerly a Jew, in the year 1509, 
wrote four books againſt the errors of the Jews.” 
He was near fifty years old when he was baptized ; 
and it was probably the fear of being baniſhed 
that produced his converſion. We learn, trom his 
teſtimony, that the Jews had ſuffered in the dio— 
cele of Cologne in the beginning of the htteenth 
Century. 


About the fame time flouriſhed, in the neighbour- 
hood of that city, the great K. Simeon, an cloquent 
preacher, and author of the tamed book Jalkut, 
(Pouch,) which is a judicious collection of ſuch in- 
terpretations of the ancient Jewilh doctors on the 
ſacred books, as were belt and calicit to be under- 
{tood. This work was printed at T hellalonica, and 
atterwards in Italy. A rabbi, of the family oi Ge- 
daliah, who had rctired to Jerutalem, compoled a 
long commentary upon it. He thought his labour 
was loſt, becauſe he was not able to print it; when 
Dias Mokato, a rich Spaniard, undertook to deiray 
the expence; and therefore-it was printed, with 
Abraham's notes, at Leghorn. The corrector de— 
dicated it to the great duke Ferdinand II. A new 
Jalkut was afterwards printed at Amſterdam, where- 
in are collected the literal and myſtical interpretation 
in alphabetical order; whereas Simeon followed the 
order of the ſacred books, and confined himſelf to 
the allegorical ſenſe. There is a third, which is 
that ot R. Reuben, and 1s only a collection of notes 
upon the Pentatcuch. 


Some years after this tranſaction, a proſelyte, 


called Pteptercorn, kindled a terrible war among 


the learned ot this century, Whether it was to ac- 
quire a reputation with the party whole proſeſſion 
he had newly embraced, or rather that he had a 
mind to enrich himſelf at the colt of his delerted 
brethren, he perſuaded the emperor Maximilian, 


that all the Jewiſh books ought to be burnt, be- 


Cauſe they were full of fables, lies, and blaſphemies. 
tHe aſſociated with him two Cologne divines, and, 
a mongſt others, the famous Hochitraten, who at- 
terwards wrote againſt Luther. He was charged 
with deligning to leize all the books he condemned, 
and aiterwards oblige the Jews to ranſom them at 
an exorbitant rate. All the devotees engaged in this 
iaction;. and the emperor himſelf, prevailed on by 
the authority of the divines, gave a tavourable an- 
{wer to the requeſt pretented to him. However, as 
this affair made a noiſe, he was willing to know the 
opinion of ſome doctors, and particularly of Cap- 
mon, or Reuchlin. This profeſſor had ſtudied the 
languages under Veſſelus. Some ſay he was under 
the tuition of John de la Pierre, a German, who 
was afterwards profeſſor at Paris, and became a 
Carthuſian. But it is certain he was indebted for 
his firſt erudition to the profeſſor of Groningen, 
No. 32. 
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who was called the Light of the World. The duke 
of Bavaria, who had- a great elteem for Reuchlin, 
having a very nice affair to manage with Alexan- 
der VI. choſe him tor one of his minitters. He 
continued a year at Rome, where he perfected his 
knowledge of the Hebrew under a tamous Jew, 
who flouriſhed at that time, called Abdi Ben Jacob 
Spuon. The emperor had nominated him to be a 
triumvir of the league of Suadia, made in the year 
1489, to inveſtigate the power of the dukes of Bava- 
ria, and he had executcd the office tor eleven years. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that this perſon, ccle- 
brated for his learning, and of importance in the 
empire, was conſulted about the tate of the Talmud, 
and other Hebrew books. 


Reuchlin went not into the oppoſite extreme of 
his enemies. He alledged, that tuch books only 
ought to be burnt, as contained any blatphemies 
againſt the: Chriſtian religion. But he declared 
againſt deſtroy ing thole which only treated ot the 
tenets, morals, and rites of the Jews. He alledged 
tarther, that the decrees of Germany not being exe- 
cuted wherever the Jews ſubſiſted, it was impoſſible 
entirely to lupprels the books diſperſed all over the 
world, whereot one ſingle copy was ſufficient for the 
product of new editions. Good ſenſe required that 
he thould argue in this manner, and extend the ar- 
gument to all the books that were printed and pub- 
liſhed Neverthelets, Reuchlin was highly centured 
tor ſpeak ing atter this manner, and the divines began 
to perſecute the author of this opinion. The under- 
ſtanding a little Greek was not only ſufficient atthat 
time to make a man ſuſpected, and the underſtanding 


Hebrew to convict him of herely, but the deſign of 


itudymng this language was ſufſſicient to incur the re- 
lentment of inveterate enemies. Cologne elpouled 
the caule of its divines; and the univerſity of Paris 
allo declared for them. The affair was brought 
before the elector of Mentz; but Reuchlin appcar- 
ing only by proxy, Hochſtraten obtained a ſentence, 
which he cauſed ro be publiſhed betore the term. 
Reuchlin appealed trom it to the pope, who com- 
miſſioned the bithop of Spire tojudzeot the proceed - 
ing. Hochitraten, in conſequence, was condemned 
by default, with colts; and inibitions were given 
againlt his continuing his proceſs. Ihe declaration 
of the divines of Cologne was declared null. How- 
ever, they cauſed Reuchlin's book to be burnt. 


Not ſatis fied with theſe judicial proceedings, Hut- 
ten publiſhed the Letters of Oblcure Men. Paul 
Jove, who aſcribes them to Reuchlin, is miſtaken. 
Thete letters contained a poignant latire againſt the 
monks. The public was well pleated to lee them 
laſhed in a ſprightly and vigorous manner; and 
Reuchlin hereby was revenged fortheabuſes that had 
been circulated againſt him. The revenge would 
have been more compleat, if Hochſtraten had died 
with grief, (as Paul Jove aſſures us;) but this inqui- 
litor lived ten years after the publication of thele 
latyrical letters. Ortuinus Gratius, to whom they 
were dedicated, endeavoured to repel the atrack, by 
oppoling to them the Lamentations of Obſcure Men, 
and the Letters of Famous Men. But this ſatire 
prevailed over the apology ; at leaſt men of ſenſe 
cealed to look upon Reuchlin as a Jew, or as an al- 
ſerter of their tenets. 


The affair was judged at Rome; whither I Ioch- 
ſtraten went, fortificd with letters from princes, and 
conſiderable ſums of money, wherewith he purchaſed 
protectors, He omitted nothing that could contri- 
bute to carrying on his cauſe. He threatened the 
pope to appeal trom his judgment to the council, 
to reject him as a pleudo pontiff, and to ſeparate 
trom the church, unlels Reuchlin, and the Jews he 
defended, were condemned. Nevertheleſs, he was 
forced to be content to have the cauſe ſuperſeded; 
a lavour which the pope granted him when he was 
going to be condemned: for the judges favoured 
Reuchlin,and would have pronounced againſtl Ioch- 
ſtraten, it a ſtop had not been put to it bythe pores 
order. The inquiſitor was obliged to return with 
diſgrace. Reuchlin's friends waited for him ncar 
Nuremberg, where his enemies would have utcd him 
ill, if he had not had notice of their dehians. We 
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; are told that Hutten, meeting him one day, would preſſes them with all poſſible vigour and bitterneſs: ral 
( have killed him, to puniſh his violent perſecutions and with the ſame heat he contutes, or attempts to 72 
| of the Lutherans, who began to ſpread in Germany: confute, the objections of Chriſtians againſt the cat 
| but the monk being humbled, repreſented, that it Jews. The book reterred to, intitled, by the author, of 
[| was ſcandalous to kill a naked man; and Hutten Chaſuk Emmab, and, by the Latin tranſlator, Myy;. * 
1 being wrought upon, deſiſted from his purpole. men Fidei, ſhews the author to have lived about the 1 
a beginning of the 17th century. Its editor Joſeph, pri 
pfepfer- Pfepfercorn, a little after, bore the puniſhment the ſon of Mordecai, publiſhed it after it had remain. Age 
| corn dif- of his iniquity ; for being arreſted upon ſome ſuſpi- ed a long time in manuſcript, and was become very the 
| ——Q Sonfelled he had acted as prieſt for twenty ſcarce. The Portuguele Jews, indeed, got it trani | 
| puniſhed. 2 . . x . . ou re . L rant- OT 
. years, without having received orders; that he had || lated into Spaniſh, and diſperſed it throughout all the the 
5 ad a deſign to kill the clector of Brandenburgh, neighbouring kingdoms. It was allo in high eſteem , 
| and his brother, the archbiſhop of Mentz; and that among the Atrican Jews; and it is from thence that 1 | 
he had voluntarily poiſoned many Chriſtians, by the learned Wageaieil brought it into Germany, . 
| pretending to be a phylician. In conlequence of and having tranſlated it into Latin, inſerted it in his the 
thele acculations, he is ſaid to have died amidſt * Tela Ignea Satanæ; or, Fiery Darts ot Satan.“ * 
| molt cruel tortures, to which he was condemned. Ar the ſame time was produced 8 work, intitled, Ls 
State of the Reuchlin had reaſon to ſay, that the monks had the N1zzachon, or Victory againſt the Chriſtians, 
| Jews under found ſuch an enemy in Luther, as would give them The Jews often give lotty titles to the books they Sin 8 
| 3 buſineſs enough to oblige them to let him die in publiſh againſt the Chriſtian religion, as pretending Gun! * 
| DW ace, and ſo it actually happened. Reuchlinended they are ſo many triumphs over it. Wagenlel _ : #4 x 
| iis days quietly. Not only the Jewiſh books were |] publiſhed one of thele works, which he thought _OO wok 
j ſpared, but the ſtudy of the LaNEUages was cultiva- was compoſed about the tweltth century, becaule an, 
j ted. The world began to be ſenſible of the barba- no later rabbi was quoted, which conjecture is very Sag 
rity and groſs ignorance of the perſecuting monks probable. Schickard had determined to tranſlate ** : a 
| and the | were no longer accuſed of thole maſla- and contute another of them, which went by the 18 
. cres of children, which had drawn upon them lo lame title, and was compoled by Matathias, but 3 
1! many miſeries, and ſpilt ſo much ot their blood. death prevented him. A third treatite of the Vic- © . 
| Idolatry at that time received a terrible blow, and tory is attributed to Lipman, who lived in Germany P: 
| the worſhip of God alone began ro be reſtored. at the end of the fifteenth century; for the author in- Den lere 
| On the other hand the Proteſtants were better {killed torms us, that he wrote about the your 1409. He rde. 
| in the languages than the monks and divines of paſt thought that a long treatiſe againit the Chriſtians . 
* | ages had been, and ſurmounting vulgar prejudices, would not make ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on the peo- reit 
£ ſtudied the writings of the rabbies, diſcovered the |] ple*'s minds, and theretore made an abridgment in was 
7 myſteries of them, and confuted them upon their || verſe, which might be eaſily learned. Thar abridg- lame 
l: own principles. Their example routed the Roman ment Wagenſcil has publiſhed, with a judicious con- the! 
; divines, who taking the ſame method, diſcovered the tutation. Bartolocci ſpeaks of a fourth Victory, in puta 
| ſyſtem of the Jewilh religion. We mult not here || which the Jewiſh religion is detended with thirty- acact 
| enter into party conſiderations, nor over: ſtrain the five arguments, and Chriſtianity attacked with forty- bly e 
praiſe that is due to our divines : they led the way, two objections, very artfully ſtated. Ir is ſaid to be citic: 
and the others have followed: they have drawn the the work of many authors, who all wrote, notwith- teges 
eehte out of barbarity, and the others have rejoiced {tanding, in the purity ot their language; but they pula 
in this light: they have had their profound doctors || lived fince the reformation, as they quote the works once 
in this matter, as well as we; ſo TANG NE 0 * of Luther and Calvin. dure 
ermine whether he Joys have ine 6 Tl by the If, the Jews who er up in Germany aguin walls eg 
: rh 3 the reformation, new doctors appeared in Jranſyl- u tends 
Luther could not agree with their divinity, and vania, called Judaizers, Or halt Jews, by way of itig- on th 
has often cenlured them with that impetuoſity of ma. The cale was this: Seidelius, one of the heads to qr. 
temper that carried him beyond the bounds of mo- of this ſect, maintained, that the great prophet did book 
deration. He charged them eſpecially with being || not reſpect the Gentiles, but only the Jews, to whom But 
cheats; becauſe he had heard the duke of Saxony || he had been promiſed by the ſame title as the land wa” o 
lay, that a Jew had promiſed to make him invulne- of Canaan; that is, as a particular privilege to be cage 
rable; but having obliged the impoſtor to make enjoyed by them alone. He reckoned alto tacrifices tion. 
trial of his art upon himſelf, the fraud was dilco- and ceremonies as rites peculiar to this nation, con- C: 
tnmity be- vered, and the Jew died of the wound, that was tributing to the worſhip of God. But he was per- "Ha - 
5 N him. The great cauſe of their ſpleen againſt ſuaded that all religion conſiſted in the decalogue, of | 
nJthke]ews Luther proceeded from his having hingered tome '|| which was naturally engraven on the hearts ot all a: 80 
hriſtian princes from receiving them into their do- men. He made vain attempts to gain proſelytes in 0 by 
minions, Moreover the reformation produced abun- Sileſia, where he was born; but finding it impoſſi- 7 " 
danceof doctors in Germany, who, having thorough- ble to retrieve his countrymen from their idolatry, aſtrol 
ly ſtudied the languages, frequently diſpute againſt he went into Poland, where he had ſome follow- FAR 
the Jews, and prove to them the truth of the Chril- ers. | — N a 
tian religion. Another, named Francis David, was called a Ju- even : 
ſews be- On the other hand, the Jews, being more cloſely daizer, or halt Jew, becauſe he affected tome pecu- Potts ; 
ome more preſſed by the Chriſtians, were obliged to exert liar modes and torms in offering up prayer and 10- cry. 
hard gp themſelves in extraordinary efforts for their own de- lemn invocations. "bY Boh 
tence: and it mult be contelled that they have pro- Amongſt them was likewiſe reckoned George de ens have | 
duced lome learned champions, at the head of whom || Novara, who was burned at Bolonia for elpouſing there 
we may rank R. Ifaac, the fon of Abraham. He I jon, peculiar tenets : and ſuch were alſo eſteemed vice t 
declares that he ipent his life in the courts of Ger- ſome Other lectaries, who oblerved the Jewiſh ſab- built: 
many, near princes, who otten favoured him with bath, abſtained from blood and things ſtrangled, berty | 
marks of giſtinction. His diſciple, who has col- || ſeveral of whom ſuffered, as half Jews, in England tor th 
lected his diſputes, compares him to the pacriarch : , means 
| | Tu i and other parts. 
{laac, becaule he bore his name; and like Iſaac had | lege, 
two children. This produced a book in two parts; | The Jews pretended to have been ſettled at Mel- ,..\ began 
one of which may be compared to Eſau, and the || bourg ever ſince the taking of Jeruſalem; but 10 «im the CI 
other to Jacob. But this does not inform us who venerable an antiquiry did not jecure them from = wet es 
the author was, or in what time he lived. He had || biſhop Adolphus's perſecutions, who expelled them The 
trequent conterences with Luther's diſciples, and it all from thence at the beginning of the ſixteenth Cal and 
Was againſt them he compoted his Buttrels of Faith, century. But they conſoled themſelves in the ſafe and 1 
This is a molt virulent compolition, wherein the retreat which they found in other places; for the The 
K. Ulle“ author affects to examine particular paſſages of ſa- emperor Ferdinand I. not only protected them, but ., A 
122 cred hiſtory, and, envious to explode the proofs of || granted them the privilege of having a prince of the 1:6 one pa 
| it, railes all the difficulties he can againſt it, and captivity in Germany; and ordered that the N 4 8 
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rabbi de Wormes ſhould have this preference be- 
tore all the reſt of his nation. They reckon in the 
catalogue of theſe princes the tamous KR. Jakock, 
of German origin, born at Wormes, elteemed by 
his nation tor his learning, and who leit tour 1nge- 
nious ſons, who were all preſidents of academics, 
princes of the diſperſion, and the admiration ot the 
age. One of them taught chilly at Fribourg, where 
there was a {chool and a 1ynagogue, as in molt cities 
of the empire, and particularly at Vienna, Where 
they had crected a magniſicent building. 


They had in Auſtria a more tanious man than Ja- 
kock, which was Salomon Lawria. He compolcd 
the Sea ot Salomon, alluding to his name, and called 
his book a lea becaule it lounded the depth of the 
Talmud; and he examined particularly the ſtile and 
phraſes ot it. Hedicd in the year 1573. 

Simſon, a native of Guntzbourg, which gave 
him his turname, was a geometrician of repute, and 
a ſliltul architect, who, after he had acquired im- 


mene wealth, dittributed it with a very bountitul 


hand. Eliezecr, a German, had allo a boundlels re- 
putation, He letr Germany tor Poland, where he 
became head of the academy, and of the houle ot 
judgment at Poſnania. He publiſhed two books; 
one whereof was called the Work ot the Lord; and 
the other, the Addition of Doctrine, 


Poland abounded alſo with learned doctors. 
[lerdcs taught at Cracow, and gathered a vaſt num- 
ber of diſciples, who came from all parts to hear 
his lectures. He was devour, perfect, and gave 
reſt to the law in Iſrael twenty Paar that is, he 
was proteflor ſo long. Joſcph Letts, born in the 
lame city, wore four crowns; that of prieſt hood, of 
the law, of dignity of empire, and of a great xe- 
putation. At Cracow there was a {ynagogue, an 
academy, a houle of judgment, and a great aflem- 
bly of the Jews. They were diſperſed in molt of the 
cities of Poland, where they had extenlive priyi- 
teges. Nevertheleſs, they ſometimes ſuffered by po- 
pular commotions: for inltance, their houtes were 
once fet on fire at Polnania, and they ſaw them 
burnt without being able to extinguiſh the flames, 
becaule they were atraid that the enraged multitude 
would fall upon them. The populace, indeed, pre- 
tended, that a kind of ſupernatural terror had ſcized 
on them, which would not ſuffer them ſo much as 
to draw water, o that all their houles, effects, and 
books, even that of the law, were reduced to athes. 
But, excepting thele popular diſaſters, learning, as 
well as traithc, flouriſhed among them; and their 
academies were governed by men of great rejputa- 
tion. 

Cardinal Commendon, in his way to Ruſſia, found 
Iikewtte, in the province of Ukrania, a number 
oi Jews in great credit, who did not enrich them- 
iclves, as they do in general, by ufury, but by a fair 
and honeſt commerce. They cultivated their lands, 
and applied themſelves to the ſtudy of phyſic and 
aſtrology; and others farmed the cuſtoms and 
carriage of merchandize. I hey are not only ex- 
empt from wearing marks of diſtinction, but are 
even allowed to wear words, and to enjoy the lame 
Potts and employments as the natives ot the coun- 
try. 


Bohemia cheriſhed many ot this nation. We 


have already obſerved, that the Jews were ſettled 
there in the tenth century, ftince they rendered ſer— 


vice to the inhabitants againſt the robbers, and 
built at that time a lynazogue at Prague; this li- 
berty being given them by way of acknowledgment 
for the victories that had been obtained by their 


1eans. In procels of time they allo erected a col- 
lege. R. Falk was the preſident, and the firſt that 


began to exerciſe his ſcholars in controverſies like 
the Chriſtians: but this method was not acceptable 
to the ſages, nor reliſhed by the people in general. 
The Fews, whoſe fyſtem of divinity is rather myſti— 
cal and abſtruſe, cannot be reconciled to arguments 
and ſyllogiſims. 

They had alſo their enemies and perſecutors here. 
An almoit general conflagration having deſtroyed 
one part of Bohemia, the Jews were accuſed of be- 
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ing the incendiaries, and condemned. Thoſe that 
elcaped the flames were all expelled by Ferdinand, 
who could no otherwite appeaie the popular com- 
motion: ten pertons only tound favour, being al- 
lowed the liberty of remaining at Prague: but the 
incendiaries having been diſcovered before the end 
of the year, the Jews were recalled, and ſettled 
again in their country. 


Another ſtorm fell upon them ſoon after; for 
they were ſulpected of having made prayers at 
Prague againtt the Chriſtians. Upon this 1uſpt- 
cion they leized all their books, and carried them to 
Vienna. This loſs was an affliction to them, not 
only on account of their value, which was very con- 
ſiderable, but eſpecially becauſe my were obliged 
to perform the ſervice viva voce, and by heart, with- 
out reading, which ſubjected them to many incon- 
veniencies. The ttorm was but ſhort; the books 
that were taken were reſtored; and, perhaps, it was 
only done to oblige them to redeem them. Ferd1- 
nand banithed them the lame year trom all Bohemia, 
only leaving ten families in Prague; but at the ſame 
time he permitted them to live in other parts of his 
dominions, and allo reſtored them a little after. 
Weidnerus, who was one of their rabbies, had de— 
ſerted them during this dilgrace. He allo preached 
againlt them in the lynagogue at Prague; and he 
alftirms, that he converted many of his brethren. 


They had in Bohemia their doctors, who raiſed 
the glory of their academies ; for Ilaac Meheling 
taught at the end of the ſixteenth century. When 
he died, he left his ſon, R. Charam, prelident of his 
ichool. Here it was that the famous Liwa Bitſleer 
appeared, with whom the emperor Rhodolphus 
converted. He founded a famous academy, called 
x lauje, whither he drew a valt concourſe ot diſci— 
ples; and afterwards was made ſuperintendant over 
all the lynagogues of Poland. 


Judas Betſaleel, otherwiſe Leo of Prague, was 
born in Bohemia, and flouriſhed in the year 1553. 
He at firſt governed the academies of Moravia, and 
was judge of his nation in that country. He came 
to Prague in the year 1573, where he founded a 
new academy, in which he taught elven years with 
great reputation. Fowever, he left it to go into 
Great Poland, where he died at the end of the ſix- 
tcenth, or the beginning of the laſt, century. He 
lett many books, amongſt which there is one con- 
cerning the redemption of Iſrael, wherein he aſſures 
his nation of the coming of the great prophet, and 
doubts not but that he will render the proſperity of 
his people perpetual. Some time betore appeared, 
in the tame city, one Abraham of Prague, who com- 
poled a commentary upon the commentaries of Jarki, 
and who died in the year 1540. | 


Mardochai Jophi, or the Fair, was alſo born at 
Prague. He retired to Poland, where he died in the 
ear 1611, with the reputation of one of the molt 
carned men of his country and nation. It will not 
be amils, in order to know his method, to obſerve 
the plan of one of his works. He intitled his book, 
the Royal Garment; which ritle is borrowed from 
the holy ſtory, which lays, that Mordecai went out 
from the prelence of the king, In royal apparel of 
blue and white, and with a great crown of gold, and 
with a garment of fine linen and purple. It is the 
diſpoſition of the rabbies not only to delight in me- 
taphors, even in their titles, but to ſeek tome pas- 
lage relating to the name of the author. He has 
divided his work into ten royal habits, though there 
were but five that contained an accurate commen- 
tary upon another work. The firſt tract is an ha- 
bit of purple, in which he treats of bleſſings and 
prayers. The ſecond is a white habit, which re- 
lates to teaſts and the ſabbath. The third is a crown 
of gold, where he diſcourſes of things lawful and 
forbidden. The fourth is a robe of fine linen and 
purple, in which he explains the ceremonies of mar- 

riage; and the laſt is the habit of the City of Sulan 
which rejoiced in the proſperity of the Jews. : 

Ganz, the Jewiſh hiſtorian, was born at Prague 
where he compoſed his Stem of David, or his chro- 
nology from the creation till the year 1592 of the 
Chriſtian 
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it merchants were not io much as ſuffered to crois 
M. their lands; and when any one was taken, they plun- 
* dered him with impunity. Bur their complaints 
48 being brought to Henry Julius, duke of Brunl- 
1 wick, he not only granted the Jews liberty of con- 


Hungary. 
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Chriſtian church. We mult not confound this 
work with another Stem of David we have already 
ipoken of; for the one is a dictionary, and this a 
chronicle. The author gives it this title becaule it 
was the firft of his works; tor he publiſhed atter- 
wards the Buckler and Tower of David; one of 
which treats of arithmetic, and the other of geo- 
metry. Beſides, as his hiltory diſplays the miſery 
of the Jews, and the power of the Chriſtians, he 
would hereby oblige his readers to remember the 
branch of David, and to pray for his manifeſtation. 
Thereare three things peculiar in his work: 1. That 
he begins with the creation of the world, and al- 
cends to the firſt remple and the patriarchs; whereas 
the Jews generally begin with the epocha of the 
Greeks. 2. Though he has often copied the rab- 
bies of his nation that preceded him, yet he hath 
been more exact, and corrected their errors. 3. tHe 
has introduced 1ato his ſecond book {ſeveral Chril- 
tian authors; bur he is not happy in his choice; and 
as he departed from the cuſtom of the Jewith doc- 
tors, who ſlight foreign hiſtorians, he ought at the 
lame time to have preferred more exact authors, and 
men of a greater name. 


They built, at that time, at Prague, a ſynagogue 
equal co thole of Poland and Jeruſalem: and as 
Mordechai Meulel had liberally contributed to this 
rreat edifice, as well as to the relief of the poor of 
Bohemia and Poſnania, Ganz calls him,“ the Wall 
and Baſis of the School, the Head of liberal Souls, 
the Father of the Poor, the Oak of his People, and 
the Love of his Brethren;” and with this commen- 
dation he ends his chronicle, 


Thoſe in Hungary were greatly diminiſhed to- 
wards the end of the 16th century, when the empe- 
ror Rodolphus laid a double tax on them, in order 
to oblige them to quit that country the ſooner. He 
at length compelled them to pay a monthly fine of 
fifty denarii per head, which it was imagined muſt 
have ruined them quite: nevertheleſs, a great num- 
ber of them made ſhift to maintain themſelves in it, 
though a much greater was forced to ſeek their for- 
tune ellewhere. 


State of the 
Jews in 


Moravia had alſo its ſynagogues. But the Jews 
ſuffered a cruel perſecution here in the year 1574; tor 
In Moravia, all the profeſſors of their religion were ſentenced to 
the flames; and many were diſpatched before com- 
plaints could be brought to the emperor Maximi— 
lian, who at length took compaſſion on theſe poor 
wretches. "They allo luftered greatly in Franconia; 
for lome houles of the city of Bamberg being burnt, 
the Jews were acculed ot ſetting them on fire; and 
at the lame time the people entered their houles, 
plundered their goods, and indemnified themſelves 
at their colt. But, however, there was no one put 
Lo death. 


- Some time after they had the ſame misfortune at 
Bonn. Schenk, the Dutch general, and founder 
of the fort of his name, marching ſecretly at the 
head of tome troops, had planted a petard at the 
gate of this city, and, by means of the noiſe which 
iome twine in the neighbourhood made, approached 
the gate, blew it up, and made himſelf maſter of 
the city tor the Hollanders. He gave the plunder 
to his foldiers; and the Jews complain that they 
were partially diſtinguiſhed in that pillage. How- 
ever, this milery was common to them with the reſt 
of the inhabitants; but none were killed. 


The Jews were afterwards recompenſed for theſe 
misfortunes, ſince, at the end of the century, they 
obrained liberty to ſettle in the duke oft Brunl- 
wick's territories. The princes of this houle had 
ever before been perluaded that ſuch an eſtabliſh- 
ment would be diſadvantageous; ſo that the Jewiſh 


F {cience in his territories, but gave them a place in 


the Lower Saxony, to catry on their commerce; to 
that there were but few places in all Germany in 


| which they did not traffic at the end of the ſixteenth 
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century. The preſent age, however, ſeems to be Franc 
the moſt happy era they have enjoyed fince their e 
diſperſion. he ha 

the if 
CHAP. XXII. "= 
n 
Authority of the Tews in Poland. R. Solomon's con. _ 
verſion, and theological works. Jetos at Hamburgh, bapti 
Favoured by Ferdinand III. of Bohemia, Emnmity comn 
beitoeen the Chriſtians and Fews of Prague. Jews {trans 
Jrripped of their privileges in Hungary. In high _ 
credit at Vienna. Baniſbed. Recalled. Setiled in It ; 
ober parts of the empire. Synagogues pulled dion confi 
by the French. Numerous and diſperſed at Frank- 4 able 
fort. Learned men. ragt 
once a 
FT HERE is hardly any in E there tur wy 
[1 {RE is hardly any country in Europe where „8 deeds 
the Jews enjoy greater liberty, and more inva- in pyuy odiou 
luable privileges, than in Poland. They have their pmity be- grant 
ſtately lynagogues and academies; and their court pune” one 
of judicature is endowed with ſingular authority, 2m with 
ſince it is allowed to determine in civil as well as re- Prague. dang 
ligious cales, We are told they have had the ſin- nume 
gular privilege of coining money, becaule ſhekels the th 
ave been found there with an Hebrew inſcription; and 1 
but as the tomb in which they are ſaid to have been to the 
found is rather ſuſpicious, we cannot ground upon ; 
it a prerogative uſually veſted in ſovereigns alone. Fs. 
Poland is looked upon as a nurſery of learned rab- them 
bies, and the country to which the Jews {end their founc 
2 to ſtudy the I almud, and the rites of their re- Ferdi 
gion. In ſpeaking of the preceding century, we them 
mentioned ſome rabbies who were an honourto their to the 
nation. This kingdom hath produced one man, into: 
who not only renounced Judaiſm, but wrote and they 
publiſhed thirty-ſeven demonſtrations againſt it. there! 
His name was Solomon. He had been bound for gary. 
one of his brethren, and committed to priſon, whence only 
nothing could haveredeemed him but his converſion thole 
to Chriſtianity; ſo that this circumſtance, together the ci 
with the affected ſwoln {tile in which he wrote, has Ab 
afforded reaſon to many for ſuſpecting his ſincerity. vie 
However that be, he was an excellent caſuiſt, well 15 
verſed in theological matters, and an able aſſertor of 5 3 
the religion he profeſſed. e 
Hamburgh is called a Little Jeruſalem. The {"*”., penſ1 
Jews are oblerved to have been more tractable in the T 
chat City than ellzwhere for a great number of them the of 
were converted, in this century, by one Edzas, or El- never 
dras, who made it his bulineis to inſtruct and con- howe 
form them in the Chriſtian faith. A divine of that drove 
city once aſterted, that if thoſe inſtructions were BOg Ut 
armed with ſome violence, they would become more plain, 
effectual. But the ſenate ſuppreſſed his immoderate rolera 
zeal, which tended only to leſſen the number of their barre! 
citizens, and had already cauſed tome popular com- but a 
motions. ſtorec 
f 5 of dit 
The emperor Ferdinand III. granted them great cauſe 
privileges, becauſe, when the city of Prague was . of Bu 
beſieged by Carolus Guſtavus, who was lately de- be lour. 
clared generaliſſimo of the armies of Sweden and owed 
Germany, they detended themſelves with a ſurpriz- rende 
ing ſidelity and vigour. Thecity was already taken, Germ 
and the garriſon called upon to capitulate; but the Vet We 
conqueror having retuled honourable conditions, {ubjed 
they luſtained many aſſaults with unſhaken fortitude. the er 
The Jews diſtinguiſhed themſelves in theſe aſſaults, into a 
and detcnded their poſt with a reſolution that me- tote 
rited prailes and extraordinary privileges. peopl. 
4 ad 
Rabbi Chagim, or Joachim, deceived the Chriſ- 4 2 
tians of this place by a piece of profound diſſimu- c= ; 
lation. Atter committing a conliderable robvery, Th 
he embraced Chriſtianity to wipe off the ſcandal of Croat 
his crime; and compoled a very virulent book againſt of Ge 
his ancient brethren. He went to Vienna, and in- berg, 
troduced himielt into the court of Ferdinand, who and h 
afforded him his protection. Some time after, per- | NE1g 
ceiving his fortune on the decline, with the help of In 
two other Jews, as accomplices, he robbed the im- ſynag; 


perial treatury. The criminals were quickiy ap- 
prehended, and condemned to death. Ferdinand 
l Francis 


Book II. 
ancis Angleſberg (for this was the name which 
1 convert had N his baptiſm) diſiembled till 
he had loſt all hopes of ſaving his lite ; but upon 
the ſcaffold declared that he never had been a 
Chriſtian, and that he lived and died a Jew. 

In the ſame place was exhibited an inſtance ot 
their hatred for the Chriſtians; tor one Lazarus, an 
inhabitant of Prague, underitanding his ton defired 
baptitm, fell upon him and killed him, He was 
committed to priſon, where, animated by delpair, he 
ſtrangled himſelt with the aſſiſtance of another Jew, 
who was in the ſame place. This latter was con- 
demned to be broke upon the wheel. 


It appears, from various circumſtances, that no 
conſiderations have been capable of creating a tole- 
rable good underſtanding between the Chriſtians of 
Prague and the Jews. On the contrary, they hate 
one another; and as it mult be confeſſed, the Jews 
have occaſionally been guilty of ſuch enormous 
deeds as mult render them not only ſuſpected, but 
odious to the Chriltians, ſo likewiſe it muſt be 
granted, that the Chriſtians have ſubjected them ro 
contormity to ſome practices that were incompatible 
with their profeſſion, and of courle productive of 
dangerous commotions. Neverthelels, they are ſo 
numerous in this country, as to fill, ot themſelves, 
| the third part of the city of Prague; but they are poor 
and miſerable, flock about ſtrangers, and ſubmit 
to the meaneſt ſervices to obtain a living. 


amt be. 
cen the 
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Prague. 
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$ They had enjoyed in Hungary the privilege of 

I farming the revenue, till Ferdinand II. took it from 

them by an edict, notwithſtanding which they 

found means to prelerve the advantages of it, ſince 

Ferdinand III. was afterwards obliged to deprive 

them of it by a new edict, which condemned thoſe 

2 to the loſs of their places, who admitted the Jews 

=, into any of them, alledging, as the cauſe, * That 

I they have neither conſcience or honeſty, and are 

therefore unworthy to enjoy the privileges of Hun- 

gary.” However, they continued there ſtill; not 

only under the protection of the grand ſcignior in 

thole parts under his dominions, but in thoſe of 
the empire. 


About ten years after, they were in ſuch credit in 
Vienna, that the rabbi Zachary obtained them liberty 
to build a ſtately ſynagogue there, and to add an 
academy, to revive the ſtudy of the ſciences, which 
leemed extinct in this country. He had ſcttled a 
penſion tor twenty-four perſons, who were to read 
the Talmudevery 1 day and night. One relieved 
the other; ſo that the ſchool was always open, and 
never tound without a doctor. But this building, 
however, was ſcarce hniſhed, when the emperor 
drove all the Jews from his capital, ſeized the ſyna- 
gogue, and turned it into a church. They com- 
plain, that the ſuperſtitious empreſs, — 2 the 
toleration the court gave the Jews occaſioned her 
barrennels, preſſed the emperor to baniſh them; 
but after the death of this princels they were re- 
ſtored to Vienna. The emperor had a new ſubject 
of diſcontent againſt them in the Turkiſh war, be- 
caule they aſſiſted the infidels to maintain the ſiege 
of Buda, and diſt inguiſhed themſelves by their va- 
lour. But this was in reality an act of fidelity they 
owed their ſovereign; and though this reſiſtance 
rendered them odious, not only to the people of 
Germany, but Italy, where they role againſt them, 
vet we cannot condemn them, ſince they were then 
ſubject to the Ottoman empire. Upon the whiole, 
the emperor favours them at Vienna, admits them 
into affairs of ſtate, and gives honourable titles to 
thote who are employed, or purchaſe them. The 
people, indeed, jealous of the riches they heap to- 
gether, endeavour ſometimes to ſtrip them by vio- 
lent tumults and commotions. 8 


They are numerous and flouriſhing in Servia, 
Croatia, Moldavia, Valachia, and in the rich cities 
of Germany. It they have been expelled Nurem- 
berg, they are ſpread abroad in the country towns, 
and have their ſynagogue at Ffurt, which is in the 
neighbourhood, 


In the city of Augſburg they had formerly a 
ynagogue and academy, and their doctors and dit- 
No. 52. 
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ciples were maintained by the rich merchants ot the 
place. But they have ſince been baniſhed from it, 
and mult buy the liberty of coming into it, at the 
price of a florin for every hour they ſtay in 1t. 


It would be tedious to enumerate all the cities 
where they till ſubſiſt without any conſiderable 
change in their condition; we ſhall therefore only 
attend to thole that delerve molt notice. 


A modern traveller reckons thirty thouſand Jews, ne 
at Frank fort, where they are often plundered, an dens an 
reduced to the ſlavery of being water carriers, to bee 
extinguiſh the flames when any houle is on ire. 
They paint the Jews in ſeveral places in all manner 
of ridiculous forms, to render them deſpicable and 
odious, notwithſtanding ſome learned men have 
been produced among them. 


They had a famous caſuiſt at Spire, in the middle 
of the laſt century, named, from his birth place, 
Nathan de Spira, He publiſhed the Good ot the 
Land, in which he celebrated the 1 Land. He 
compoled a volumeof profundities, (Megillath Fa- 
mucoth, ) which is a commentary upon lome veries 
of Deuteronomy, wherein he pretends to found the 
depths of myſteries, and to reſolve the difficulties 
he finds in them. 


But one of the moſt famous doctors that Germany ln 
produced in the laſt century, was Haac Lori, au- . 
thor of the Metaphylical Introduction to the Jewiſh 
Cabala. He was a native of Jeruſalem; and h:s 
appellation of German was only given him on ac- 
count of his long abode in that country; tor he re 
tired again into Paleſtine, towards the latter end ot 
* lite, and was buried at Sapheta, in Upper Ga- 

ilce. 


CH Ar. XXIV. 


State of the Jews in Holland. Their firſt ſynagogue 
in Amſterdam. A ſecond ſynagogue. A diviſion oc- 
caſions a third to be built. Union of the three ſyna- 
gogues. R. Menaſſes, his works. Accuſations againſt 
him. He comes to England. R. Zacuth, bis cha- 
rafter. K. Athias, his works. Iſaac Aboab. Mu- 
ſaphia. Comment on the Talmud. Spinoſa's liſe. 
Orovio opponent of Spinoſa. Other eminent rabbies, 


F all the ſtates of Iurope, according to one of sue of tt; 

their writers, there is not one where the Jews Jews in 
live more quietly than in Holland. They enrich elend. 
themſelves by trade, and, through the lenity of the 
government, poſſeſs their acquiſitions without fear. 
[here are two ſorts of Jews in Holland; ſome are 
Germans, and others come from Portugal and Spain. 
They are divided about ſome ceremonies, and hate 
one another, as if the eſſentials of religion were con- 
cerned, But the real cauſe of this extreme hatred 
between thole two forts of Jews, if we may credit 
the Germans, is the diſſimulation and remiſlneſs of 
thole of Portugal and Spain, who live in thoſe 
countries, and conform in all things with the popiſh 
religion, for the ſake of enriching themſclves, and 
then retire to Holland, to enjoy, with more lafety, 
the fruits of their hypocriſy. 


The Spaniſh and Portuguele Jews, who make 
another part of this nation, retired into Holland to = 
avoid the cruclties of the inquilition. Strada accu- 3 5 
ſes one ot their leaders with having intrigued in the le. 
war of the Low Countries, and kindled the fire of 
enmicy by promiling a potent ſupply. His name 
was Michez. He was a Spaniard born; but the 
tear of puniſhment had obliged him to ſeek ſanctu- 
ary at Antwerp, where he grew into the knowledge 
and aſfection not only of the magiſtrates of this 
city, but of Mary, queen of Hungary, who reigned 
at that time, Going from Antwerp to Venice, and 
trom thence to Conſtantinople, he wrote to the 
malecontents he knew, and to the Proteſtants of 
Antwerp, intimating, “that it was their beſt Way 
to adhere conſtantly to the league they had mac 
againſt the Catholics, becauſe the grand fcioniur 
Was ieee againſt the Chriſtians; and 

8 | 111 
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= | Dare 11. 
„ in a ſhort time would ſo embarraſs king Philip, as jj the ſynagogue at Amſterdam, he was obliged to 
1 not to give him leiſure to think of the affairs of the ſtudy the rites and laws, ſo that he wrote two tracts uſe 
Netherlands.” His letters were read in the ſenate upon them; one of which was an abridgmentof the 5 1 
% of Antwerp, and gave great encouragement to the Miſnah, with this title, The Treaſure of Tudo. rel | 
ll allies; but Michez did not make good his promiſe. ments. The other particularly related to queltion; ] "= 
1 He followed his maſter's views, who turned his arms concerning marriage, the condition of children. 90 
5 ainſt the kingdom of Cyprus. It only appears and the diviſion of eſtates. He alſo wrote a defence | It 
U that the Jews were more ſecure in the Netherlands of the Babylonian Talmud; and compoſed a trea- * 1 
| than in Spain, ſince Michez ſought a retreat there; tiſe concerning the Science of the 'Talmudiſts, and 4 {late 
| but it was but forty years after that the refugees of of Rabbinical Philolophy. He tranſlated Phocy- Spa 
0 Spain and Portugal began to ſettle in Holland. lides into Spaniſh verſe; made queen Chriſtina's beet 


bl heir firſt aſſembly at Amſterdam occaſioned ſome negyric, and a prayer tor the prince of Orange, | phr 


14 jealouſy in the city, where all things were ſuſpected e allo formed a deſign of writing the hiſtory of um 

0 - . : . . : S © 'y 0 | 
Fl during the war, which continued with great vigour. | his nation, from Jolephus to his own time. It ſeems 

4 They were taken for Roman Catholics, who ſhut that he began this work, but could not finiſh it. Mat rhia N 

bi themſelves up, and concealed their images. They || Another author formed the ſame deſign atter. mer 

lay they were 4 * = =_ place ls coor _ wards, | lub! 

ious worſhip; but as they found nothing but He- ; : . | ie 1 

Grow books, and the law of Moles, they laid no „ _ 2 ws q ken he ad. — lea. 

other condition on them, than to pray for the pro- upon Fuser r | ag „to prevail . rod 

ſperity of the city, which.chey promiſed to do z and K. is bikes hand 8 few c Jews to ſettle tool 

; at the ſame time they erected their firſt ſynagogue, - NN ee do! 

Firſt fyn2* which they called the Houſe of Ben Jacob, becauſe firms, that Cromwell and his parliament Invited \\ 

A eterdam that was the name of a rich Jew by whom it was him over to treat about that affair. But, without 1 

founded r 1 matter of fact, it appears — 

a natural for him to endeavour to procure fuch an ad- Dort 

They raiſed another ſynagogue, which they called || vantageous ſettlement to his nation as that of Eng. tugt 

A ſecond Neve Schalom, that is, the Houle of Peace. Thele || land. However, whether invited or not, it is plain > wah 

ſynagogue. ſynagogues conjointly laboured upon a collection he came over to England with that deſign, and was "= lion 

of prayers, but they could not agree about it. The || well received by Cromwell and the parliament, as alpin 

laſt was headed by a famous rabbi, named Judah || was his Apology for the Jews, in which he exploded lear! 

Vega, that came from Africa, which he left, and || allthe calumnies raiſed againſt his nation, and plead. 2 


retired to Conſtantinople, where he publiſhed the 
hiſtory of his nation down to the deſtruction of Je- 


ed their cauſe ſo well, that, if we may believe ſome ver. 
authors of thoſe times, he obtained a much better * 


ruſalem by Titus. Uziel, who ſucceeded him, cen- || ſettlement, and greater privileges, for them, than © | 

W _ ys = 8 lo 3 as 3 in- || ever they had enjoyed before in England. _ 
occasions a CUT its hatred. third ſynagogue was formed, in : anus | 

third to be which the ſchiſmatics aſſembleT under the conduct _— oe cone Nel A = 

uilt. » 5 

of David Fe It was called the Houſe of IIrael. part with the remonſtrants, in order to obtain their noſa 

As is the inevitable effect of all eccleſiaſtical ſe- || friendſhip and protection, and printing his works whic 

parations, as well as civil wars, theſe diſſentions |} without the approbation of the Chriſtian divines; rabb 

were accompanied with feuds. The ſynagogue of || but he has been ſufficiently cleared from theſe im- dent 

: Ben Jacob eſpouſed the ſeparatiſts. But the ichiſm || putations. He died at Amſterdam, in the year 1652, carte 

ere ceaſed, after it had continued ſomew hat about twenty and left a ſon, who inherited his preſs, and employ- Cuts 

— * we the three ſynagogues — — — — ed it in printing ſome of his father's works. _ 

which they gave, as to many others, the title o — ot a 

Talmud Thora, that is, che Study or Science of Re N had Tun riſt and friend in a famous viole 

the X aw. phyſician, called Zacuth, who was born at Liſbon As h 

in the year 1575. His parents, who diſſembled their Am 

They have been careful to found ſchools as well Judaiſm, and made outward profeſſion of popery, hand 

as ſynagogucs, one whereot is called the Crown of || ſenthim to ſtudy at Salamanca and Conimbra. From blow 

the Law, and has been governed by learned men. || thence he returned and ſettled in his native place, mory 

| But that which moſt diſplays the proſperity of this || where he was much eſteemed, becauſe he was very his g 

{ nation, is the great and ſtately edifice they conſe- charitable to his poor patients, and performed con- ,. and 

crated in the year 1675, which has been ſo deſervedly || ſiderable cures at court. He wrote many books, * terw: 

admired by all judges of architecture, and ſo much || and amongſt others an Hiſtory of the Principal Phy- =: vicar 

celebrated by their own preachers, that there has licians, which he dedicated to a canon of the cathe- again 

been a collection printed of the ſermons delivered || dral of Liſbon, and reſidentiary in that metropolis. hed | 

on that occalion. After having diſſembled thirty years, he retired to dreſll 

Thele preachers are not perhaps the only men 1 * 7 3 n liſhec 

that have done honour to the ſynagogue. Ir has Jew, os 1 N unfiniſhed, whic Princ 

had alio many poets in the laſt century, and has 0 ks 1 ole he publiſhed were oft prod! 

produced celebrated doctors. — 9D, w__ 

| f 5 ; | eſteer 

R. Menaſſes R. Menaſſes was one of the moſt learned and Achias, a native of Spain, taught at firſt at Ham- Toll 

it: works. able theologiſts that has appeared among the Jews burg; but he came from thence to Amſterdam. : TIO 

. L . : . & He printed a bible, which was greatly eſteemed. 4 CCEn! 

tor many ages. He was of Spaniſh origin, ot the M W n h . 2. F this 19 ment 

family of the Abravanels. At eighteen years of Mobi wart oogt has given a new edition of © 4 Hag! 

age he was choſen at Amſterdam to explain the 3 I 4 exact. T he preface of this learned him : 

'Falmud, in which employ he acquired a reputa- man explains his deſign and manner of executing canne 

tion which drew upon him the jealouſy and enmity * | {titut 

of the rabbies z but he deſpiſed their 4 — and Athias's Treaſure of Precepts and Judgments was Who! 

continued his application to ſtudy. He was not || printed firſt at Venice, with the approbation of all the 

eight and twenty when he publiſhed the iſt part of || ſages of that country. The author thought himſelf MR. 

his Conciliator on the Pentateuch, wherein he en- || obliged to treat on this ſubject, becauſe the moſt in... Aalloh 

deavoured to reconcilethe ſeeming contradictions of uſetul of all books are thoſe that teach the fear of ticule 

Scripture, by the explications ot ancient and mo- God. The preceding doctors had compoſed many bi 

dern doctors, and his own conjectures, This work, || of them, but the Spaniſh diiperſion had deſtroyed no 

which he finiſhed afterwards, gained him univerial |} great part of theſe works. Beſides, theſe ancient times 

reputation; and, indeed, no rabbi has written upon || writers compoled them in Arabic, which was then lolopl 

this ſubject with ſuch ſolid crudition. He compoled || better underſtood. He proves that this treatiſe was Verue 

it lome time after, his problems upon the creation, neceſſary, becauſe the law without a commentary, which 

| He allo wrote a treatiſe on the reſurrection, in which is a torch without light; and to render it more becan 

he unde ook to prove the immortality ot the foul, || uſetul, he joined tradition to the law, and practical y the 

and its operations, not only whilſt united to the rules to ſpeculative truths. He explains alſo the CONCce; 

body, but after its ſeparation. As he was head of |! knowledge of thoſe rites which are not at preſent in length 


ule; 
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Mut rhia. 


uſe; that the Jews, who know them, being con- 
vinced of their excellency, may ardently delire their 
reſtoration. The commentary upon each precept 15. 
ſhort, and well adapted to explain the Jewiſh 
laws. 


Iſaac Aboab, who came from Braſil, was not only 
a reputable preacher, but a great caſuiſt. ie tran- 
{lated a work. called Irira's Gate of Heaven, from 
Spaniſh into Hebrew, trom whoſe verſion it has lince 
been rendered into Latin. He publiſhed a para- 
phraſe upon the Pentateuch, and tung Moles's I ri- 
umph in heroic verle. - 


Muſaphia was another learned man, who com- 
mented on the Jeruſalem Talmud. He ſtudied a 
{ſubject that was ſtill more obſcure and intricate, as 
he undertook to explain the flux and reflux of the 
lea. He was ſo perfect a maſter of the Hebrew 
tongue, that he compoted a dictionary, in which he 
took a more ealy method than had been hitherto 
adopted. 


We ought not to forget Spinoſa, who made him- 
{elf tamous by the ſingularity ot his tenets. He was 
born at Amiterdam in 1632. His parents were Por- 
tugueſe Jews, in good circumſtances; but he re- 
ceived nothing but a bed from his tather's poſlet- 
lions, and always lived in poverty. He did not 
aſpire to follow the law, and imitate the rabbies, but 
learnt the trade ot poliſhing glaſſes, and making 
ſpectacles. He compared himſelf to a ſerpent that 
bites his tail, becauſe he had nothing left at the 

ear's end, though he lived upon milk and gruel. 
He had learnt Latin of Vanden Ende, who taught 
then at Amſterdam; and who, retiring to Rikpus, 
embarked in the Chevalier de Rohan's conſpiracy, 
and was executed. It is pretended it was this pe- 
dant that ſowed the firſt ſeeds of atheiſm in Spi- 
nola's mind. But it was Deicartes's philoſophy 
which gave him a diſlike to the principles of the 
rabbies. He did not find in their writings thole evi- 
dent truths built upon demonſtrations, which Del- 
cartes recommends to his diſciples. When he was 
perceived to neglect the ſabbath and 1ynagogue, 


they attempted, in vain, to retain him by a penſion 


* Th} p- 


ot a thouſand livres. By this retulal he incurred ſo 
violent an hatred, that it was reſolved to ſtab him. 
As he came from the old Portugueſe ſynagogue of 
Amſterdam, he ſaw a man with a dagger in his 
hand, and endeavoured to ſhun him; and, indeed, the 
blow only reached his coat, which he kept in me— 
mory of this event. Not thinking himſelf fate in 
his native country, where the Jews were numerous 
and potent, he {ought a retreat near Leyden, and at- 
terwards at the Hague. He had the great excommu- 
nication thundered againſt him; but he proteſted 
againſt this ſentence given in his ablence, and ſigni-— 
hed his proteſtation by a writing in Spaniſh, ad- 
dreſſed to the rabbies in the ſynagogue. He pub- 
liſhed firſt a geometrical demonſtrationof Deſcartes's 
Principles; afterwards his Meditations; and at laſt 
produced the Tractatus T heologico Politicus, in 
which he formed anew ſyſtem, that makes him much 
eſteemed by thoſe who are called Freethinkers in 
Holland, Germany, and France, from whom he 
received ſeveral invitations, and large encourage- 
ments; bur he refuled them all, and died at the 
Hague in 1677, aged forty-four years. He left behind 
him a ſect that has eſpouſed his principles. We 
cannot tell whether it be numerous, ſince it is con- 
ſtituted of perſons diſperſed in different places, 
who torm no body or ſocicty. 


As Spinoſa had many followers and diſciples, ſo 
allo had he many oppoſers of his own nation, par- 
ticularly the learned Balthazar Orobio, a Spaniard 
by birth, and a phyſician by profeſſion. His parents, 
wha proteſſed the Roman religion, taught him be- 
times to diſſemble like themſelves. He ſtudied phi- 
loſophy, and became metaphyſical reader in the uni- 
verſity of Salamanca, being a lover of this ſcience, 
which was then much cultivated. He afterwards 
became a phyſician at Seville, where he was ſeized 
by the inquiſition, becauſe he did not ſufficiently 
conceal his religion to remove all ſuſpicion. At 
length, tired with diſſembling, he came to Amſter- 


and tranſlated it into Hebrew. 
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dam, was circumciſed, and made open profeſſion of 
He practiſed phylic there with great re- 

— his preſſing occupa- 
tions did not permit him to apply himſelt to ſtudy as 
he could wiſh. When Spinoſa's book appeared, he at 
firſt delpited it on account of its author; but when 
he received Bredenburgh's antwer to it, in which 
that author agreed with Spinola in two dangerous 
politions, he ſecmed to heſitate about them. Orobio 
undertook to confute them both, and in the exec u- 
tion of this talk proved himlclt an able metaphy- 


Judaiſm. 
putation; and afſures us, t 


lician. 


There have been eminent rabbies in other cities. 
David Cohen de Lara, Hoziel's diſciple, is compa— 
red to Hercules, the conqueror ot monſters. He 
compoled the City of David, in which he proves the 
analogy ot the Hebrew with the Greek, and many 
other languages. 
Prieithood, which a dictionary much larger than 
Nathan's, ſince he has added two thouland words 
to it. He tranſlated the Beginning of Wildom out 
of Hebrew into Spaniſh, a title borrowed from theſe 
words of Solomon, “ The Fear of the Lord is 
the beginning ot Wildom.” Bartolocci has not men- 
tioned this latt work; but yet it is evidently his, 
ſince a Spanith poet, who has written his encomium, 
and mutt have known him, attributes it to him. 


The laſt we ſhall mention is Juda Leon, ſo well 
known tor his delcription of Solomon's temple, 
which fine piece he compoled at Middleburgh. 
The Spaniards claim his birth, becaule he was ori- 


ginally of that country; but he left it in purſuit of 


a liberty which he wanted in his native foil. That 
he might have a clearer idea of the temple ot Je- 


ruſalem, he built one of woed, upon the plans he 


had drawn from ſeveral authors ot his nation. He 
atterwards formed the deſcription of his edifice, 
which he publiſhed firſt in French, and printed 
at Amſterdam. Ile likewite enlarged this work, 
d tra 1he learned ad- 
mired ſo exact a picture of this ancient edifice; and 
the duke of Brunſwick ordered it to be tranſlated 
into Latin, that he might judge of it himſelt. Juda 
added to this firſt work, a Deſcription of the Taber- 
nacle, a Treatiſe on Cherubims, and an Explication 
of the Plalms. He undertook allo to expound all 
the metaphorical paſſages ot the Talmud. He ſays 
himſelt, that this work colt him a great deal of la- 
bour and pains, He wrote a narrative of ſome con- 
terences he had maintained againſt ſome Chrittian 
doctors. But theſe two laſt tracts were never prin- 
red; nor that of the Manner of offering the Morn- 
ing and Evening Sacrifice. 


He wrote allo the Crown ot the 


Other emi- 
nent rabbics 


The Jews are no leſs numerous and flouriſhing at jewponer. 
the Hague, where they have allo a noble ſynagogue, ful and opu.. 


and where thole who are become wealthy ſeck a 
peaceable and delightful retirement. Here they en- 
joy the 3 proſperity, live in the greateſt lux- 
ury, and in the molt ſumptuous edifices. Vet ſuch 
is their happineſs under that government, that they 
enjoy their wealth and grandeur without railing the 
jealouly, zeal, and envy of the populace; whilit the 
reſt carry on a conſiderable traffic both at home and 
abroad, without being liable to thoſe heavy impoſi- 
tions, vexations, proſecutions, preſcriptions, and 


lent at the 
Hague, 


other dilaſters, under which we have ſeen them 


groan 1n other parts of Europe. 


In England they are allowed full liberty of their 
religion, a full freedom of trade, and the quiet en- 


joyment of their property. They are like thoſe of 


Holland, commonly diſtinguiſhed into German and 
Portugueſe, or more properly into northern and 
ſouthern, and have each their reſpective tynagogues, 
chiets, ſchools, &c. but no academy; ſo that they 
are obliged ro lend their youth to be educated in 
Germany, or at Amſterdam. The former are by 
tar the more indigent, as well as zealous for their re- 
ligion, and careful to inſtruct their meaneſt chil- 
dren in it; whereas the latter, being rich, and ſome of 
them opulent, are more remiſs in all theſe reſpects, 
inſomuch that many of them cannot ſo much as un- 
derſtand the liturgy of their ſynagogues, but have 
It tranſlated into Portugucſe. The character of the 
lower 
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lower rank, eſpecially ſuch as deal in the peddling 
mercantile way, is but indifferent. 


; 

| 

| 
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| CHAP... XV. 
1 | | 

| Preſent ſtate of the Jeus in all parts of the world. | 
| R. Luzati's account of them. That of R. Me- 
| naſſes. A Fewiſh inſcription at one of the Azores. 
Ten tribes, where. I/hether the ten tribes are in 
China. Alvarez's account of them. Preſent ſtate 
q of the Jews in the eaſt, In the Ottoman empire. 
[> Diviſion of the weſt into two parts. Great freedom 


it in Poland. Complaints againſt the Proteſtants ob- 
1 viated. Jews highly value themſelves. 


| 


1 E have now brought the hiſtory of the eaſtern 

and weſtern Jews down to the clole of the 
| 175th century. It remains only that we give our 
1 Preſent readers an account of their preſent ſtate in all parts 
| fate obe of the world. Several eminent writers, both of their 


if Tews in all 


varts of the nation, and among the Chriſtians, have endeavoured 


I world. to aſcertain their number, among whom we ſhall 

Wi only ſelect ſome few, who leem to have been the 

| moſt ſucceſsful in their enquiries. 

| K. Luzati's R. Simon Luzati, who taught at Venice, owns 
28 * jt to be very difficult to give an exact account of 


the Jews at preſent, diſperſed into ſo many places. 
« We cannot (ſays he) give any certain intelligence 
« of the ten tribes Salmanazar carried away; nor is 
it known where they are, though the whole 
« world be ſufficiently known. To begin with the 
« eaſt. We know there are abundance of Jews in 
the kingdom of Perſia, though they have but 
little liberty. The Turkiſh empire is their chief 
retreat; not only becauſe they have been ſettled 
<« there a long time, but becauſe many of thoſe ba- 
ce niſhed out of Spain retired thither. There are 
e more of them at Conſtantinople and Salonichi, 
than in any other place. They reckon above 
« fourſcore thouſand in theſe two cities; and above 
en million in the empire of the grand ſeignior. A 
great number of pilgrims come from all corners 
« of the world to Jeruſalem; and conſiderable ſums 
« are ſent there for the benefit of the poor, and to 
e keep up the academies. There are "any of them 
in the dominions of the emperor of Germany; 
but they are more numerous in Poland, Lithu- 
% ania, and Ruſſia, Here we have academies and 
„ gitciples in great numbers, who. ſtudy our civil 
and canon laws, becaule we are allowed the pri- 
« vilege of judging in all civil and criminal caſes 
« which happen in the nation. There are not ſo 
many Jews in the Proteſtant ſtates which ſeperate 
« from the Roman church; yet they treat them 
with great charity and indulgence in the Low 
„Countries, particularly at Rotterdam, Amſter— 
dam, and Hamburgh, becaule theſe merchandiz- 
© ing cities are open to foreigners. All the Italian 
| <« princes receive the Jews, countenance, protect 
Þ them, and inviolably maintain their privileges 
« withour alteration ; and I believe there are not 
lets than twenty-five thouſand in this country. 
a « Fez and Morocco, and the other neighbouring 
cities, which are not ſubject to the Turks, con- 
©* tain greater numbers, becaule they are not re- 
© mote from Spain or Portugal, from whence they 
| © may retire thither. There are other places upon 
4. the coalt of Atrica which are allo peopled with 
1 * Tews; but as we know but little of them, it is 
th hard to fix their number.” Thus this Italian rabbi, 
bt | ho not only ſince taught at Venice, deſcribed the 
IÞ {tate of his nation; to which let us add the account 
_ -.-. which Menaſles has left us. 


, | Menaſſes obſerves, that this oracle cannot be ap- 
F plied to the return from the Babyloniſh captivity, 
16 becaule God did not then recall all the diſperſed 
. tribes, nor all the Iſraelites that were ſcattered 
among the nations. The deliverance promiled is 
called rhe lecond, becaule that general one trom 
Io ypt was betore it; whereas the return from Ba- 
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bylon only reſpected two tribes; and when the If. 
raelites left Aſſyria, to pals into the Holy Land 
they did not crols the Nile, nor any river of Egypt 
or Ethiopia, as it was promiled they ſhall at the 
* redemption; or the waters of the Nile and 

.uphrates ſhall be divided to leave a free paſſage to 
the tribes, like the waters of the Red Sea, when 11. 


rael came out of Egypt. 


Hence he concludes, that Iſaiah intimates the 
general return of the nation, and the different places 
It ſhall come from. The prophet ſpeaks, 1. * Of 
„Aſſyria and Egypt, becauſe in theſe two provinces 
** the twelve tribes ſhall be re- united. 2. He men- 
tions Pathros, by which we muſt not underſtand 
either Peluſium or Petra, but the Parthians ly- 
ing near the Caſpian Sea, where many doctors 
** place the river Sabbation, beyond which dwell a 
„great number of Jews. 3. Cuſh is Ethiopia. 
** And in reality, there are many tribes in Abyſſinia. 
** 4. Elam is a province of Perſia, on the other ſide 
** of the Euphrates, where we find hideous deſerts, not 
5 inhabited, in which one part of the nation is con- 
** cealed. 5. Shinar is another province near Ba- 
** bylon; for Moſes has ſituated Babel in the land 
** of Shinar; and Daniel relates, that Nebuchadnez. 
zar carried the veſſels of the temple into the land 
of Shinar. 6. The ſcripture ſpeaks often of Ha- 
math; and the Chaldee paraphraſt, who is fol- 
** lowed by many interpreters, affirms, that this is 
** Antioch. They reckon twelve cities of this 
** name, which have been built in divers . b 
different princes; but this is the city o Antioch 
in Aſia, in Tartary. 7. The Septuagint interpre- 
** ters have tranſlated the word Hamath by the eaſt, 
** and they had reaſon for it, becauſe Hamath is, 
perhaps, the ſame thing with Hamah, the ſun, or 
the eaſt. So that the prophet ſpeaks there of 
the Jews, who are, at prelent, diſperſed in the 
** eaſt of the Holy Land, that is, in the Great Aſia, 
** the Eaſt-Indies, and China. 8. Iſaiah declares, 
that the Iſraelites ſhould come from the iſles of 
** the ſea, for ſo many interpreters have tranſlated 
it. But it oughr to be tranſlated the iſles of the 
** weſt, becauſe, in all the places where the ſcrip- 
ture ſpeaks of the four parts of the world, it 
means the weſt, by the word yam; and the pro- 
** phet, under this expreſſion, includes all that are 
towards the ſun-ſetting, weſtward of the Holy 
Land; that is, the Jews who, at preſent, people 
** acertain part of America. 


* Laſtly, the prophet affirms, that God ſhall bring 
back the our-calts of Iſrael; and he uſes a word 
which ſignifies ſeparated, (excommunicated, ) be- 
cauſe, in reality, the ten tribes, ſeparated from the 
*© reſt, not only inhabit places very remote from the 
oy Holy Land, but are concealed in the extremities 
of the earth, and in the provinces peopled by the 
** Genriles; but for the ; at they are diſperſed, 
* and God ſhall gather them together from the 
* four corners of the earth. Becauſe, indeed, the 
tribe of Judah is diſperſed in different places, 
and it has ſynagogues in America, it ſhall re- 
* turn from all the corners of theearth ; bur there 
* ſhall be no more diviſion or jealouſy betwixt 
*© theſe two parts of the nation, betwixt Ephraim 
and Judah, as ſays the prophet Ezekiel. There 


„ ſhall be but one king, and they ſhall be no more 


two nations; neither ſhall they be divided into 
two kingdoms” 


We pretend not to reconcile theſe two rabbies, 
nor to follow them ſtep by ſtep; yet the general 
account they give us of the preſent condition 
of the Jews deſerves to be conſidered. They do 
not agree about the the fate of the ten tribes; forone 
lays, they have been deſtroyed long ago: and the 
other maintains, that they are concealed in Ame- 
rica, and in ſeveral places where Divine Providence 
has conveyed, and miraculouſly preſerves them, till 
they appear again at the general deliverance, when 
they ſhall come from all the places they inhabit, and 
rendezvous in Aſſyria and Egypt, from whence they 
ſhall all fly to Jeruſalem like birds to their neſt. 

| | | Menaſſcs 
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Menaſſes ſupports his opinion upon the people of 
America's being unknown, and not appearing to 
have any communication with the reſt ot the inha- 
bitants. The Spaniards affirm, that, when they 
came into Peru, they found there a ſtately edihce, 
dedicated to the Creator of the Univerle; lo that 
as the Indians were idolaters, and as yet had no 
knowledge of iron tools uled in building houles, 
this ac og monges mu be pg e as 8 3 
erected by the Jews. The Indians allo approved | TONE = | 
this conjecture, ſince their tradition ſignitzed, that || . Alvarez, who had lived 8 Fw (ons 3 
% this palace had been built by a bearded nation, time, affirms, that they had been lett cat cee account oi 

more ancient than the Inchas. 600 years, and had obtained leveral privileges on them. 


Book II. 


the lynagogue, which his brother exerciled, becauſe 
he underilood the language; but he repeated the 
hiltorical parts ot the Old teltament, particularly 
thole of Abraham, Judith, and I{ther. 1 lc added, 
that there were, in the capital ot the province of 
Chequiam, many tynagogues, and 1traclitiſh fami- 
lies; tor they give themſelves that name, becauſe, 
being the. poſterity of the ten tribes, they knew not 
that of the Jews. 


x 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


R. Menaſſes likewiſe quotes an inſcription found 
in the iſland ot St. Michael, ons of the Azores, men- 
tioned by Genebrard, which, though ſome what diffi- 
cult to be decyphered, unlels it be by a tranipo- 
ſition of letters, yet, by the character and words, 
appears plainly enough to have been made by tome 
Jews who arrived in this iſland. 


It appears to us that the ten tribes ſubſiſt (till in 
the caſt, and in moſt of the places where Salmanaflar 
carried them. We havealready obterved, that Sal- 
manaſſar had placed them upon the banks of the 
Chaboras, which falls into the Euphrates, which 
is the lame river the Greeks call Abboras. Proco- 
pius lays, it was a great river. Indeed, Julian's army 
paſſed over it upon a bridge of boats. Strabo lays, 
it run near Anthemuſia, which ſome have thought 
a City, and others a province depending on the Per- 
ſians; becauſe Ammianus Marcellinus places a c1- 
tadel, called Batne, in it. This river emptied 1t- 
ſelf into the Euphrates, and at its mouth ſtood 
Carchemis, fince called Cerculium. On the welt 
was Prolemy's Chalcitis, and the city Carra. On 
the ealt was the province of Ganzan, betwixt the 
two rivers Chaboras and Saocoras. This was the 
firſt ſituation of the tribes. But they ſpread into 
the neighbouring provinces, and upon the banks 
of the Euphrates. The ten tribes were {till in being 
in this country when Jerulalem was deſtroyed, ſince 
they came in mulritudes to bring their oblations to 
the temple. They ſubſiſted there from that time 
to the eleventh century of the Chriltian church, 
ſince they had their chicts of the captivity, and 
molt flouriſhing academics. Though they were 
conſiderably weakened by perſecutions, yet travel- 
lers of that nation dilcovered many of their bre- 
thren and ſynagogues in the tweltth and tourteenth 
centuries. No new colony has been ſent into the 
calt, nor have thoſe that were there been driven our. 
At this day a great number ot Jews are to be found 
in Perſia. We have allo deduced our hiſtory from 
age to age, without obſerving any other change than 
what was cauſed by the difterent revolutions of that 
empire, the various tempers of the governors, or 
the inevitable decay of a nation which only tubſiſts 
by toleration. We have therefore reaſon to con- 
K that the ten tribes arc {t1]] in the caſt, and 
that they are neither deſtroyed, or gone from 
thence into lome remote quarter ot the world. They 
are ſo blended one tribe with another, that they 
cannot now poſtibly be diſtinguiſhed; and it could 
hardly, without a miracle, have happened other- 
wile during lo Jong a ſeries of ages, and ſuch vi- 
ciſſitudes as they have u:dergone, 


It is therefore realonable to conclude, that the 
ten tribes are at preſent diſperſed in Perſia, and all 
the eaſt; and that thoſe in America conſtitute no 
body; ſo tar are they trom having kings, and pol- 
ſeſſing a great extent of land unxnown to the moſt 
exploring travellers, 


Several authors, both Jews and Chriſtians, have 
likewiſe afiirmed, that the ten tribes were ſtill pre- 
lerved in China. One of the former tells us that 
there was a {ynagogue at Pekin, which had coſt 
them 10,000 Crowns to repair. He aſſerted, that 
they had been ſettled in this province above five 
hundred years, and that they religiouſly preſerved 


account ot their ſervices and fidelity to king Hun; 
that they were very numerous in ſome provinces, 
and had ſynagogues in molt of their great cities, but 
more elpecially in that of Honan, and in Kai. 
tong-tu, where they have a repoſitory ſor the ſacred 
volume, adorned with rich curtains, and in which 
they prelerve an ancient bible in Hebrew characters. 
Theie Jews, however, we are told, know nothing 
ot 1 icbrew, and only mention the names of Abra- 
ham, liaac, and David; are very ignorant, and re- 
mils in their law, even to the neglecting of circum- 
c1t10n, becaule the Chineſe upbraid them with the 
9 ot performing the ceremony on innocent 
Y)abes. 


We are {till more at a loſs what to think of a 
letter which the Jews of Cochin are laid to have lent 
lome time ago to the lynagogue of Amiterdam, im- 
porting, ** That they withdrew into the Indies at 
** the time that the Romans conquered the Holy 
Lan. 
* kings there, ſuccceding one another for a thou— 
* land years; and that then a diviſion ariling thro' 
the jealouly of two brothers, who diſputed the 
crown, the neighbouring princes ſubdued them. 
From that time they continued ſubjcct to the In- 
dian Kings. However, they had given ſo many 
teſtimonies of their loyalty to theſe princes, that 
Samucl Caſtocl, who died in 1640, was governor 
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the lame name and religion with himiclt.” But 


this lucceſſion of leventy-two kings, founded upon 
the retreat of the Jews to Cochin in Titus's time, 


leems only an invention to ſupport the dignity of 


the nation. They refer us to remote times and un- 
known hiltorics, becauſe there is nothing to be 
tound in this prelent worth our admiration. 


All that we can infer from theſe various accounts peut 


They attirm, they have had leventy-rwo 


oft Cochin, and left his government to a man of 


is, that there are now ſome Jews diſperſed in the fate of the 
Laſt-Indies. There are lome of them at Cochin, Jene in the 


Gora, Malabar, in China, and even in the iſles of 


America; but they are not the ten tribes that paſſed 
into thele countries. They are merchants, drawn 
thither by commerce from all the tamilics of the 
diſpertion, which can only be diſtinguiſhed by an 
uncertain, not to ſay entirely talle, tradition. Be— 
tides, there is no place where the nation have kings, 
and a lupreme government. They live in the caſt, 
and in America, as in Europe, under the dominion 
of Chriſtian or Infidel princes. In fine, if we would 
leci out the remains ot the ten tribes, we mult do it 
only on the banks of the Euphrates, in Perſia, and 
the DOUG provinces, as we have ſufficiently 
proved. 


In Turkey, Fez, Barbary, and Egypt, indeed, 
they are ſomewhat more tolerated, and ſometimes 
admitted into public functions, eſpecially in Egypt. 
The Ottoman princes even ſend them upon ſome 
embaſſies, in which they value themſelves on mak- 
ing a figure for the credit of their nation; and their 
flouriſhing condition under that government makes 
them io numerous, that they are reckoned to amount 
to a million; ſo that, upon the whole, we may allow 
them to be about one million, three hundred thou- 
ſand, diſperſed over the caſt. 


The Jcwiſh writers divide the weſt between two 


one of the five books ot Moſes, which he called 

Sepher Thora. He could not read Hebrew, having 

neglected the ſtudy of it in his youth, ſo that he 

was excluded trum the offices and government of 
No. 53. 


ſovercigns, or rather between two prevailing reli- ion of 
gions, the Proteſtants and the Roman Catholics, enki 
i. They highly praile the popes ; for popiſh Rome parts, 
(lay _—— always protected them, ſince its 
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general, Titus, took Jeruſalem. Ile was not general 
of papiſt but ot heathen Rome. But the popes ſome- 
times have perlecuted initead of protecting them. 
Neverthiciels, they have great reaſon to glory in the 
papal protection; tor the good they have received 
irom it by tar outweighs the evils. It the pope 
honours the Jews with his protection, the Kings 
under his obedience treat them in an harſh and bar- 
barous manner. The Spaniſh and Portugue!e 1n- 
Guilitions reduce them to the diiemma of being 
cither hypocrites, or ſubmitting to the flames. 


The number of diſſemblers is very conſiderable; 
and it 6ught not to be interred that there are no 
Jews in Spain or Portugal, becauſe they are not 
known; they are lo much the more dangerous, for 
not only being very numerous, but confounded 
with ecclcſialtics, and entering into eccleſiaſtical 
dignitics. They are tolerated no where but at Metz, 
where the number of diſſemblers is not ſo great: but 
there are lome ot them in trading towns, and they 
Great free- have a ſanctuary in the cities of the empire. Poland 
dom in ro- and Lithuania are a tar more fate retreat for them, 
ws and here they are moſt flouriſhing. 
„ EF Wer complain often of the Proteſtants, 
ie AS not having ſufficient humanity, However, they 
Proteitants find not among them the barbarous court of inqui— 
obviited. fition. They hve peaceably in many cities where 
the reformation is eſtabliſhed ; and Holland, ot all 
places in the world, is that where they make the 
greateſt figure. 
it mult be confeſſed that they are exceſſive proud 
(ew: highly Of their origin, and think it injurious to be ſuſpect- 
vive them eq either of baſeneſs or 2 On theſe ac- 
288 counts they highly reſent every reſtraint that is laid 
on them, and are uncaſy and impatient under their 
prelent ſtate of ſervitude and ſubjection to other 
nations, whom they look upon as their interiors, in 
point of antiquity, religion, and national pre-emi- 
nence. 


HAF. I. 


Recall of the Jews foretold by Hoſea. Alſo by St. 
Paul. Endeevours taken to effef their converſion. 
Their diffiniulation. Ordinances of the council of 
Nice rejected. Inſtances of falſe converſion. Forms 
of abjurations proſecuted by the Greek church. Ex- 
tratt of ſome of the forms. Hſtates of proſelytes ſe- 
gucſtered. General remarks by way of concluſion. 


. have now finiſhed the hiſtory of the Jews, 

and {cen this nation, dilperied into all parts ot 
the world, prelerve itlelt in being, though deſti— 
tute of all the ordinary bonds and ties of ſociety. 
We find among them neither prince or high-priett, 
who might re-unite his ſubjects and people by an 
authority duly retpected. Indeed, the prophet Ho- 
lea has foretold, that “ the children of liracl {hall 
* abide many days without a king, and without a 
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Recall of „ prince, and without a lacrifice, and without an 
2 „image, and without an ephod, and without tera- 
Hotca, © phim: atterward ſhall the children of Itracl re— 

© turn, and ſcek the Lord their God, and David 


© their king.” By this the prophet deſigns to re- 
preſent the remarkable ſtate of the nation. I. It 
ſhall have no king or prince. 
is the foundation of ſtates; it is impoſſible to ſubſiſt 
without a centre of union, and a government that 
checks the inſolence of the people, and puniſhes 
their crimes. The Jews preferred monarchical go- 
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Sovereign authority: 


vernment before the liberty they enjoyed under 
their judges. At prelent they have neither king 
or governor. Aſk them where are the kings ot the 
nation, or the judges, thole dehverers and leaders 
that God ſent them initead of kings, they cannot 
produce one. 2. The ſacrifices made up the molt 
eſſontial part of their religion; and the ephod, com- 
poled ot precious ftones, in which was the Urim 
and T hummin, ennobied the high-prieſt that wore 
ir, J he tacrifces and the prielt have been aboliſhed 
for above ſeventeen hundred years. 2. It was na- 
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rural 


tor this people, who had Joſt all that was ex- 
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violent, that it could not bu | 
tinual and ſingular chaftements, It is, indeed, the 
general inclination of mankind; for, upon cxamina- 


tion, you will find that almoit ail rehgtouns had their 


lacrifices or idols, and commonly boch. I iowever, 
the Jews have neither ſacrihces or teraphim, tho? 
they are paſhonately fond both of the one and the 
other. They can no longer lacriiice at Jerutalem; 
and they never tall into idolatty, though they are 
encompaſſed with idolatrous nations. 4. They are 
to remain in this condition many days; that 1s to 
ſay, a long time. Indced, ſeventcen centuries have 
aiready pailed fince they have been without king 
or governor, without image or {acrifice. "I hey 
are not without God, but without the wor thip they 
are obl:ged to pay him; tor they have neither facri- 
fices or ephod. 5. The laſt circumitance s very 
remarkable; for Hutca declares, they ſhall ſcek 
David their king. David has been Jong tince dead, 
and his poſterity is ſo extinct or coniounded, that 
even the Jews cannot diilinguiſh it. David, there- 
tore, who ſhall be their king, can be no other than 
the deliverer promiſed by the prophets, and the 
Meſſiah, to whom they ſhall return. But ſince the 
time of his coming is paſt, and the prophet effec— 
tively ſpeaks of a king who exiſted before they 
lought tor him, we have reaton to believe that the 
Jews, by returning to God, ſhall acknowledge this 
David, this anointed of the Lord, this Meſhah 
whom he hath tent, 


St. Paul hath allo foretold that all Iſrael ſhall be 
ſaved, and that the deliverer ſhall come c of Zion. 
Perhaps it ſhould be tran{lated 7s Zion; tor this bet- 
ter agrees with the apolile's idea, who affirms, that 
the Goel, the Deliverer, by way of excellence, ſhall 
addreſs himiclt to the Jewiſh nation: that is what 
Zachary lays, ©* Rejoice, O daugliter of Zion, be- 
hold thy king cometh unto thee.” Moreover, it 
was upon this hope of God's recalling his people, 
that the fathers, and many divines, have maintained, 


that they were to be more kindly treated than the 


reſt of the erroneous. . 

Many attempts have been made to accompliſh 
this great work, and thoſe who have laboured in it 
have ſometimes brought over conliderable num- 


bers; but thelc converiions have ever been tuſpected. : 


In the beginning oi the fixth century the council 
of Agde in vain endeavoured to lecurc the fidelity 
of the Jews that turned Chriitans. “ They return 


very often to their vomit,” laid the council.“ They c 
are faithleſs in their promites, and therefore they 
* mult be obliged to a fix months inſtruction among 


* the Catechumens; and after that experiment be 
* baptized, upon allurance of their fincerity.” 
Which law was not to be violated, except tor thoſe 
that were in danger of death; tor then they haſten- 
ed their baptitm. | 

A ſecond council of Nice oblerved, that the new 
converts wavered in their private opinion COncern- 
ing Chriſtianity, when they had embraced it; and 
therefore they were ordered to maintain their reli— 
gion, and to protects it publicly: and at the lame 
time it was forbidden to baptize their children, or 
to appropriate their flaves, unlels a man was fully 
aſſured ot the ſincerity ot their faith. 

But theſe ordinances were neither received or con- 
ſtantly oblerved : tor Florus, who lived a little at- 
ter the Nicene council, has preſerved the letter of 
a biſhop to the emperor, in which he implores the 
ſecular arm againſt the Jews and their children. 
The emperor, to whom the letter is addreſſed, was 
Charles the Bald. The prelate reprelents to the 
prince, that he ordered preaching every Saturday in 
the ſynagogue, and that many people having em- 
braced Chrittianity, he had employed them to bring 
over the children, who were much caſier won than 
thoſe who were grown obilinate in error; but that 
the fathers, diſguſted with this artifice, had ſent 
moſt of their children into the cities of Maſcon, 
Vienna, and Arles, where they were more powerful 
and numerous, which had diſpleaſed him. He 

added; 
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added, that he had ſlummoneqd all the Jews before 
him, and upon aſting whether any would em- 
brace Chriſtianity? finmediately ſix children threw 
theraleives at his teet, and detired baptiim ; and 
that this example had been tollowed by torty-teven 
ochers. He concluded from thence, that, it che 
emperor gave his orders to the bithop of Aries, and 
torced him to do the tame thing, many of them 
might be gained: and the motive was the more 
torcibic, becauie, it it be an act of charity to reicue 
4 man trom the jaws of wild beaſts that would de- 
vour him, it is much greater to deliver a foul out 
ot the hands of tholce who would dcltroy 1t. 


It appears that this bithop made no ſeruple to 
baptize Jewiſh children, by iorcing them tromthehr 


* fathers; and that the authority Gt the leconu Ni- 


cene council was not relpected in France, Which 
condemned thete baptitms, that contradicted the 
laws of nature. St. Remi altirms, indeed, that he 
tent back many children, without doing them any 
violence; but yet he baptized all he could get, tho! 
void of knowledge. The complaint he made of 
thole tathers, who took precautions againit his ſo— 
licitations, and the petition he prelented to the em- 
peror, to torce the biſhop of Arles to iollow his ex- 
amplc, are arguments ſufficient to prove that this 
bilhop neither regarded the law ot nature, or that 
of the council ot Nice. 


It was [till more openly violated, by maintaining, 
that all Jews were the ſlaves of Chriſtians; tor here- 
by they appropriated their children, and had power 
to appropriate their perlons, and to lubject them to 
the leverelt {lavery; whereas the council woutd not 
lo much as have their ſlaves appropriate, unlels 
they were aſſured ot the lincerity oi their converſion. 


It cannot be matter of wonder that the Chriitians 
ot theic times have been ſo otien deluded by con- 
verlions, fince they took ſo little pains to render 
them valid. Amongit the many inſtanccs, we mall 
only cite the following. 


Conrad Otton, aiter his baptiſm, wrote violently 
againit the ſynagogue. He charced it © with hav- 
ing very tew pertons that read i lebrew, and un- 
* deritood the Talmud, and other books necellary 
to the becoming learned; that they lived there 
* like beaſts, without thinking of tuturity ; that, 
in their prayers, they knew not, tor the mult 
part, what they laid, and gave no attention; that 
great part of them knew not what they projetied 
to believe, or underttood ſo much as the means of 
jalvation.” Neverthelc!s, this devotce, 1o Ican— 
dalized by the 17norance of his brethren, quitted 
this protellion in the univeriity of Altort, and rc- 
turned to Judailm. 


Some years 220 a rabbinical profeſſor at Vienna, 
who was thought zealous tor Chriitianity, for the 
lake or which he trantlatced the epiltle of the Iie— 
brews into Hebrew, and rendered A bravancl's com- 
mentaries upon the prophets into Latin, dilapjcar- 
ed, to return to the ſynagogue he had left. 


* 

In Spain and Portugal we find ſuch as ſcem to be 
converts commonly ridiculing the cunverters. A 
Portugueze, known by the name of Rodrivuez Cal- 
telli Albi, or White Cattle, but more by the books 
he publiſhed, which gave him the reputation ot one 
of the moſt ingenious men ot his age, left his coun- 
try to ſcek a ſanctuary at Rome. But fearing his 
apoſtacy would be tcverely chaſtiled, he went to 
many other cities ot Italy under the lame apprehen- 
lions. Having diſſembled in divers places, he re- 
treated to I hetlalonica, where ſeeing himielt ſecure, 
he profeſſed the religion he had always believed, 
and diſguiſed under the maſk of Chriltianity, 


The Grecian church thought it could not be too 
precautious in admitting into its pale thoſe of a ſuſ- 
pected faith; for we find lome marks of its ſeverity 
in their forms of abjuration, which the Jewiſh pro- 
lelytes were obliged to make. There are two. One 
15 inſerted in the Greck ritual; and the other found 


by Mr. Cotelier, in a manulcr:pt of the king of 


France's library. This laſt is much newer and 
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larger than the other, becauſe they add to uch iortor 
pieces at pleature. We preter this Jall ormulary 
to the tirit, becauſe it is more ample, and we would 
Will to avoid controverly. 


Firſt, the prieſt obliges the converted Jew to 

own that he does it voluntarily, and that neither Friratt of 
ear or hope has any influence on his converlion; fn 
that he has been led to it neither by poverty, or the 
delire of riches, or honours, or violence, or any hu- 
man motives. ic was obliged allo to make a Pro- 
teltation of his innocence, leit the change of his 
religion ſhould he undertaken to avoid the puniſh— 
ments he had deterved. This firſt article is not 
found in the ritual of the Greeks. 2. He was made 
to abjure very preciiely all the Jewith worſhip, the 
unleavened bread, circuncition, the paſlover, falls, 
labbaths, &c. 2. He was obliged to anathemarilc all 
the heretics and fects that have been among the 
Jews. The tectarics are here conſidered as the de- 
tenders of traditions, wliercot rabbi Akiba made 
the firit collection; Annas compoled the techn; and 
Judas, one of the Atmoncans, who violated tar fab- 
bath, is looked upon as the authorot thetinrd., 1 hoſe 
allo were anathematized that Kept the icatt of vior- 
decal and Ilaman, and the mitiutors of another 
tcalt, called Monopodana, becautc, at its celebra— 
tion, they danced upon one got. 1 hey anathema- 
tied Ilias Benjamin Zebedee, Abram and Simba- 
tius, who arc looked upon as inidels. The prole- 
lyte was obliged to inaxe a eonteflion of faith; to 
wlich they have {ubjoumed leveral additions, accord- 
ing to the « X10 1C1CS. Of the times. Lailly, N WAS 
enſoined to deciate, that, it he made not this pro- 
Iciion with his „hole heart, without any defign to 
return to Judaiim, it he had ever any commerce 
with the Jews, either by entering into their lyna— 
gogucs, or cating with chem, he imprecated- upon 
hunſell the leverctt vengeance. 


fornis,s 


Attempts have been made to win them over 
by promies of a temporal proiperity, which was a 
Zreat temptation ; but through an unaccountable 
Capricioulne!s, they took away the citates of the 
Prolclytes in France; and Charles VI. was obliged 
to prevent the contiteation of the gods of thete that Faxes of 
were bapuzed. This prince's ordinance is ſtill ex- protetytes 
tant, by which we ice, 1. That they terized the ſequettered 
eſtate of a Jew who embraced Chriſtianity, and, in- 
licad of recompencing, his taith, reduced him to a 
ate of neceſtlity. 2. the king had a thare in this 
oppreſtion with the princes of. the realm. 3. Tho? 
he 1{flucd a declaration to prevent thisabule, yer Jo- 
Icoph de Vala, who had been baptized by the name 
ol Lewis de ilarcourt, deliring this prince to re- 
[tore his citate which tacy had contilcated, he or.ly 
gave him part of it, and athgned the reit to lume 
ot his courtiers. | 


Gregory the Great, reveriing the practices above 
mentioned, maden point of reclaimine the errone- 1 od 
ous, by toothing them as it were into a love of Great. _ 
Chriftianity. Hediicharge:! the Jews trom oppret- 
livecxactions and buithentometaxes, candidly judg— 
ing that thereby either the tarhers or the children 
mz 6 brought Over, and that, i the former were 
not truty converted, the latter night be baprized, 
and tramed up in the Chrittian faith. But this Je- 
ment method proved as incflectual as the tormer ri- 
gOrous chHorts; tor, in matters of Conicicnce, where 
the principle is actuated by motives mercly inte- 
reſted, there can be no fincerity, The emperor Al- 
cadlius theretore, pereciving that the Jews came over 
to the church only to icreen themſelves from prole- 
cution tor crimes or devts, prohibited any from be- 
ing admuted that were charged with acculitions, or 
had not fatizhed the demands of their creditors. 


Sometimes they have attempted to prevail with. 
them by introducing luperilitions, rites, and the 
adoration uf Creatures of human tormation; tho? 
nothing could be more repugnant to the end pro- 
poled. Upon the whole, all the human mcans that 
have been uſed to ciicct the converſion of this pec- 
ple, have been rendered abortive by a kind of impe- 
netravic obduracy, and unconquerable prejudice, 
which ſcems, as it were, congenial with their very 

nature; 
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CONTINUATION or Tur HISTORY or Tue JEWS. 


nature; a ſubje& that may afford ſcope for ſome 
inſtructive remarks by way of concluſion. 


We find, then, from the correſponding teſtimo- 
nies of hiſtory, both ſacred and prophane, that, from 
the earlieſt ages to the preſent day, unbelief has 
been the grand ſource of all the calamities that 
have befallen the Jews. Indeed, a diſregard of 
divine revelation has proved, and ever will prove, 
molt deſtructive to the human race in general. Dil- 
obedience to the Divine command given to our firlt 
parents, was the fatal ſource of all the woes entailed 
upon their wretched poſterity, who partook of their 
degeneracy, and, at the earlieſt period, evinced a na- 
tural averſion to good, and a propenſity toevil. Not- 
withſtanding the ſignal interpoſition of Divine Pro- 
vidence, _ the evident marks of the Divine dil- 
pleaſure, the ancient Hebrews were almoſt perpe- 
tually lapſing into idolatry, and falling into the 
commiſſion of the molt atrocious enormities. Nay, 
the crying abominations of a degenerate world gave 
occaſion tor the Divine vengeance to involve them 
in an univerſal deluge. 


When it pleaſed the Almighty to reſtrain the im- 
petuous torrent, and permit the remaining few, 
whom his mercy had pared, to reviſit the earth, 
Noah, indeed, gave molt demonſtrative proof of 
his pious gratitude to an all-gracious deliverer; 
but his deſcendents ſoon diſcovered an innate ob- 
duracy, in peremptorily denying obedience to God's 
elpecial command, and perpetuating their trantic 
folly in their impious and impracticable attempt of 
the tower of Babel. 


Yet in each ſucceeding, age there appears to have 
been relerved a monument of Divine grace and fa- 
your, and a grand example of piety and virtue to 
cotemporaries; as we find after Noah, there was an 
Abraham, an Iſaac, a Jacob, a Joleph, and at length 
a Moles, who was honoured with the appellation of 
the Friend of God, and being the peculiar inſtru- 
ment of conveying the immediate revelation of the 
Divine will to the people. 


A curious view of the molt ſignal events which 
occurred in the early ages of the Hebrew nation, 
will afford us a molt ſtrcking diſplay of the Divine 
attributes, mercy, and juſtice, as well as certain et- 
fects of human unbelief and impenitence. Diſobe— 
dience ſucceeded calamity, and calamity deliverance. 
Obedience was almoſt in{tantaneoully rewarded, and 
diſobedience almoſt as inſtantaneouſly puniſhed. The 
power of Omnipotence was exerted, and wonders of 


; 


mercy and of vengeance were wrought; yet frail 
ſinful mortals were no ſooner treed from the woes 
they deprecated, than they doubted the cauſe of 
ſuch mighty effects, and prelumptuouſly dared t 
ler Omnipotence at defiance. i 


In ſucceeding times the fame unbelief, the ſame 
impenitence, too generally prevailed; whillt the ſam 

tokens of the Divine approbation, and the Diviae 
diſpleaſure, reſpectively attended them. They had 
line upon line, and precept upon precept; were never 
without a ſhining example for imitation; yet a f 

milarity of traits marked their character: they Der. 
ſiſted in a faithleſs, deiponding conduct, till their 
kingdom and city were reduced to a molt deſolate 
condition, and they could no longer be conſidered 
as a nation, but a people diſperſed throughout all 
quarters of the earth, and ſubject to the vileſt 
ignominy and contempt. 


The Hiſtory of the Jews affords a moſt important 
leſſon to thoſe who call themielves Chriſtians, and 
a tremendous example to thole who are too wile, or 
rather too wicked, to ſubmit to the Divine will. as 
revealed in the Sacred Oracles. Our firſt Parent al. 
pired to an equality with his Creator: his pretump. 
tion was checked by expulſion from the ſeat of blii 
conſummate, and conlignment to mortality, with its 
atrendant ills. The pride of the human heart has 
lince too frequently pretumed to explore the hidden 
purpoles of Omnilcience, and fallible beings have 
dared to attempt to {can the traces of unerring wil- 
dom. Mature experience, and ſober reflection, will 
demonſtrate that infidelity is the molt egregious 
folly. True wiſdom will recur to its fountain, nor 
aſpire to limits eccentric, and beyond its ſphere, 
The Divine attributes are diſplayed with all luilre 
in the works of creation and Providence: we can- 
not turn our eyes, or our thoughts, on an object, but 
it impreſſes us with an idea of the Deity or, in other 
words, all Nature cries aloud through all her 
* works there is a God.” 


Io conclude, if the above remarks are admitted, 
it follows that, as the ſupreme and ultimate felicity 
of man conſiſts in a conformity to the Divine will, 
and as that will is only communicated by Divine re- 
velation, which holds torth competent inſtructions 
throughout the whole, it is his higheſt wiſdom and 
happinels to receive the ſame with all the deference 
due to its origin, and to confirm himſelf and others 
in the beliet and practice of it, by every means 
which his benevolent Creator hath put in his 
power. 
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PRINCIPAL PROPHETS 


WHOSE NAMES ARE MENTIONED 


IN THE WORKS OF 


FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 


IN TRODUCTION. 


8, in the courle of the work we now offer 
to the public, prophecies occur, which 
not only coincide with, but corroborate 
the evidences for, the truth of What is cal- 

led, by way of eminence, Sacred Hiltory in particu- 
lar, as well as revealed religion in general, we prelume 
that an illuſtration of the paſſages peculiarly allud- 
ed to, may be introduced with equal utility and 
propriety. Many eminent divines, and other learn- 
ed men, unite in opinion, that nothing tends more 
eſtectually to confirm ſerious Chriſtians intheir moll 
holy taith, or obviate the gainlayings of infidels, 
than a diſplay of the time and manner in which 
events foretold by holy men, in ancient days, have 
been as remarkably as compleatly tulhlled. 


Thoſe who admit that the all-pervading mind not 
only comprehends whatever 1s preſent and paft, buc, 
with one intuitive view, dilcerns whatever is to hap- 
pen in tuture, mult readily acknowledge the power 
ot an omnipotent Jehuvah, to cummunicate his will 
and plealure to tuch of his creatures, and in ſuch 
way and manner, as ſcemeth meet to his infinite wil- 
dom. Yet, though it is the ſole prerogarive of the 
Almighty, and it has been his pleaſure, to appoint 
and commiſſion certain choſen agents to prophecy 
things to come, there have not been wanting, in all 
ages, men dilpoled to carp, cavil, and impiouſly 
aver their incredibility. | 


But all their efforts combined cannot invalidate 
demonſtrative evidence, or ſubvert facts founded 
on the baſis of truth. Such as review, with an im- 
partial eve, events recorded in hiſtory, both facred 
and prophane, which, 1n this inſtance, throw great 
light on each other, muſt diſcover every truth ot 
authenticity that can be had in points of this kind. 
They wn alſo find things foretold in plain and ex- 

Jo. 53. 


plicit terms, though the period of accompliſhment 
was not at thoſe times aſcertained. They will alſo 
find their completion in ages following, and that in 
4 manner correſponding with their predictions. 
What clearer evidence, what more demonſtrative 
proof can be required? Nothing ſurely can with- 
itand them, but the molt perverle contumacy, and 
hardened infidelity. 


The Divine prophecies have been fulfilling for a 
ſeries of time: ſome are paſt, and others are actual- 
ly tutflling at this day; ſo that we have confirma- 
tion {tronger than our progenitors, and are conſe- 
quently more unpardonable, if we reject matters of 
ſuch indiſputable veracity: “ for many righteous 
men have delired to lee thole things which ye lee, 

and have not ſeen them; and to hear thoſe things 
which ye hear, and have not heard them.” Matt. 
xili. 17. In a word, what ſerved to exerciſe their 
faith, now ſerves to confirm the opinion and judg- 
ment of us who live in this latter age. It appears 
then manifeſtly, that thoſe who deny the authenti- 
city of the prophecies contained in the ſacred vo- 
lume particularly, muſt have renounced all mental 
conviction, and the evidence of their very ſenſes, 


and that they are as grolsly ſtupid as they are fla- 
grantly impious. 


cc 
cc 


When ve cite the particular prophecies mention- 
ed by our author, place them in a comparative view 
with thoſe in holy writ, produce and comment on 
the time and manner of their reſpective comple- 
tions, we hope it will be attended with advantage to 
our readers, and anſwer the main deſign of our la- 
bour in this undertaking, which we ſolemnly de- 
clare, is, by endeavouring to illuſtrate an important 
park of prophane hiſtory, to lead them to a pertect 

nowledye of thoſe things that pertain to their ever- 


laſting intereſt, to the grand fountain of truth, tl 
infallible word of God. „ tne 


7 U CHAP. 


Of the PROPHECIES of NOAH. 


CHAT... b 


Noah foretells the future ſtate and condition of his 
poſterity. 
WE find in Joſephus, as well as the ſacred wri- 


tings, that as ſoon as the earth began to reco- 
ver its former ſtate, after the dire effects of the late 
tremendous deluge, Noah applied himſelf to the 
cultivation of the ground, planting of vineyards, 
gathering and preſſing the grapes, and producing a 
ſtore of wine. 


It is farther related, that the patriarch, though a 
pious and virtuous man, having, after an oblation 
to the bountitul author 1 good and perfect 
gift, drank too liberally of the liquor, became in- 
toxicated to a degree of inſenſibility, and laid him- 
ſelf down in a manner that expoſed him to ſhame. 
His ſon Ham, leeing the ſituation ot his aged parent, 
called his brethren, in derifion, to {port with a {pec- 
tacle that could not but ſhock minds the leaſt 1ul- 
ceptible of the emotions of filial tendernels. Out 
of pious reverence, therefore, the other ſons, Shem 
and Japheth, brought a covering, and veiled the 
ſhame ot their father. 


When Noah recovered his ſenſes, and underſtood 
what had paſſed, he pronounced a bleſſing upon his 


and Japheth Other children, after the good office they had ren- 


dered him, and at the ſame time a bitter imprecation 
upon the deſcendants of Ham; and this 3 
malediction was followed, as will appear hereaf ter, 
with a Divine vengeance. Ham, indeed, in his own 

rlon, eſcaped the curſe, from a tender regard in 
Noah to the ties of conſanguinity. But it is now 
neceſſary to advert to ſacred hiſtory. 


The form of the malediction runs thus: Curſed 
© be Canaan. A ſervant of ſervants ſhall he be 
« unto his brethren. Bleſſed be the Lord God of 
„ Shem, and Canaan ſhall be his ſervant. God 
& ſhall enlarge Japheth. And he ſhall dwell in the 
„ tents of Shem, and Canaan ſhall be his ſervant.” 
Gen. ix. 25, 26, 27. 


It will appear, upon due reflection and attention 
to future events, that neither bleſſing or maledic- 
tion ſo immediately relate to the children ot Noah, 
as to their poſterity, and the nations by them reſpec- 
tively founded; and alſo that it pleated the j udgeof 
all the earth to diſplay his moral government of the 
world, his approbation of virtue and averſion to 
vice, in the reward of the one, and the puniſhment 
of the other; tor which wile and equitable purpoſe 
he endued Noah with a prophetic ſpirit, to make 
known his will to ſucceeding generations. To 
confine the word and ſpirit of ancient prophecy to 
individuals, or even particular perſons, argues a 
total miſconception of them; on the contrary, we 
mult allow them a larger latitude, a more extenſive 
icope; we mult conſider them as referring to nume- 
rous bodies collected, even to whole nations, where- 
by we ſhall be enabled to form a right judgment of 
the Divine ſupcrintendance over human affairs, 
* reconcile the various diſpenſations of Provi- 

ence. 


On this principle, therefore, we muſt ſuppole the 
curſe ot lervitude pronounced upon Canaan, as well 
as the bleſſing of freedom promiſed to Shem and 
ſapneth, not immediately relating to them pertonally 
conlidered, but as in an enlarged and extenſive view, 
comprehending their whole race. So, indeed, as 
beture oblerved, we mult judge of {cripture pro- 
phecy in general, 


The malediction then uttered prophetically by 
the patriarch Noah, in tact referred to the race of 
Canaan, from his name called Canaanites, and from 
whole 1n1quities the Omniſcient Being delegated 
his ancicnt ſervant to foretel that curſe which was 
moſt jutily due to their common degeneracy. 
And it was the evident deſign of the inſpired pen - 
man, Moles, in relating the ſame, to encourage 
the Hlebrews or liraclites in waging a neceſſary war 


* 
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againſt an abandoned race, who had renounced all 
claims to the tavour and protection of heaven, and 
were therefore deemed. to ſervitude from an early 
date. | 


Having thus pointed out the purport and mean. 
ing of. this prophecy, it now remains that we pro. 
cecd to diſplay the manner in which. it was fully 
completed. 


It is certain the Canaanites were. a moſt wicked v 
. . . WY 

and abandoned people, and it was for their great nn, 
ſins that the Almighty was pleaſed to inflict a moſt "*» 
ſevere puniſhment not only on them, but their po. 4“ 


ſterity. They were addicted to practiſe the worſt 
kinds of Idolatry. Their religion was bad, and their 
morals worſe; tor corrupt religion and corrupt 
morals uſually generate each other. as not, 
therefore, a curſe, in the nature of things, as well 
as in the juſt judgment of God, entailed on ſuch a 
people and nation as this? It was not for the 
righteouſneſs of the Ifſraclites that the Lord was 
pleaſed to give them the poſſeſſion of the land of 
Canaan, but for the wickedneſs of the people did 
he drive them out of the country; and he would 
have driven out the Iſraelites in ike manner, had 
they been guilty of the like abominations. See 
Levit. xviii. 24, &c. 


This part of the prophecy, however, was not 
fultilled till ſeveral centuries after it was delivered 
by Noah, when the Iſraelites, who were the deſcen- 
dants of Shem, under the command of Joſhua, 
invaded the country of the Canaanites, ſmote above 
thirty of their kings, took poſſeſſion of their land, 
and made the Gibeonites and others ſervants and 
tributaries; and the reſt were after ſubdued by So- 
lomon. The Greeks and Romans, who were the 
deſcendants of Japheth, not only ſubdued Syria and 
Paleſtine, bur allo purtued and conquered ſuch of 
the Canaanites as were any where remaining; as 
tor inſtance, the Tyrians and Carthaginians; the 
tormer of whom were ruined by Alexander and the 
Grecians, and the latter by Scipio and the Romans. 
From that period the miſerable remainder of theſe 
people have been ſlaves; firſt to the Saracens, who 
deſcended from Shem, and afterwards to the Turks, 
who deſcended from Japheth; and under whole 
dominion great numbers of them at preſent re- 
main. 


Having thus explained the fulfilment of that part? 
of Noah's prophecy relative to the deſcendants of |. 


his ſon Ham, let us now conſider the promiſes he 
made to Shem and Japheth. And he ſaid, ©* Bleſſed 
be the Lord God of Shem; and Canaan ſhall be 
* his tervant.“ The wickedneſs of men proceed- 
eth from themſelves, but their good from God; and 
therefore we find the old patriarch, in a ſtrain of de- 
votion, breaketh forth into thankſgiving to God 
as the author of all good ro Shem. God can cer- 
tainly beſtow his particular favours according to his 
good pleature; and ſalvation was to be derived to 
mankind through Shem and his poſterity. By the 
Lord being called the God of Shem, is 1 intt- 
mated, that the Lord would be his God in a parti- 
cular manner. | 


The promiſe made to Japheth was this: “ God 77 


„ ſhall enlarge Japheth, and he ſhall dwell in the 
* tents of Shem; and Canaan ſhall be his ſervant.” 
That Japheth was more enlarged than the ret 1s 
evident, he having much greater poſſeſſions, anda 
more numerous offspring than either of his brothers. 
The territories of Japheth's poſterity were very 
large; for, beſides all Europe, great and extenſive as 


it is, they poſſeſſed the lefler Aſia, Media, part of 


Armenia, Iberia, Albania, and thoſe great regions 
towards 
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towards the north, which were anciently inhabited 
by the Scythians, and at pretent by the I artars. 


Thar the progeny of Japheth was enlarged, as 
well as his territories, evidently appears trom the 
10th chapter of Geneſis, wherein we tin that Ja- 
pheth had ſeven ſons, whereas Ham had only tour, 
and Shcmn only five. The expreſſion“ and he mall 
« {welt in the tents of Shem”® is capable ot a double 
conſtruction; tor thereby may be meant either that 
God, or that Japheth, ſhall dwell in the tents of 
Shem. I hote who preter the tormer conſtruction, 
found their authority on the literal ſenſcot the words 
in the text, there being no other-noun to govern the 
verbs in the period than the word God. Ihe whole 
ſentence, thereiore, according to this, ſhould run 
thus, God will enlarge Japheth, and will dwell in 
the tents of Shem. But let the ſenſe or this exprel- 
ſion be taken either way, it is certain that the pro- 
phecy hath been moit punctually tultilled. In the 
tormer lenſe it was tultilled literally when the She- 
cl.inah, or Divine Pretence, reſted on the ark, and 
dwelt in the tabernacle and temple ot the Jews. In 
the latter lente it was tulfilled firſt, when the Greeks 
and Romans, who lprung originally from Japheth, 
ſubdued and polleſfied q udea, and other countries 
of Alia, belonging to Shem; and again ſpiritually, 
when they were protelyied to the true religion; and 
thole who were not Iſraclites by birth, became 11- 
raclitcs by faith. 


This firſt prophecy of Noah's is certainly a molt 
exiraordinary one indeed. Ir was delivered near 
four thouland years ago, and yet hath been tulhl- 
ling through the teveral periods of time to this day. 
It 5 both wondertul and inſtructive; and 1s, as it 
were, an epitome oi the hitlory of the world. 


. 
Of the prophecies concerning Jſhmact, the ſon of Abra- 


pam, by [1s hand-inaid [lagar. 


TR Noah, the next great patriarch we meet 

with in the Old Teltament is the pious Abra— 

ham, who was tavoured with ſeveral Divine revela- 

tions, From him two very extraordinary nations 

delcended, namely, the Iſhmaclites and IIraclites, 

concerning each of which people there are ſome 
prophecies of the molt extraordinary nature. 


Iſhmael was the lon of Abraham, by his hand- 
maid Hagar, who was an Egyptian; and though 
he was not properly the child of promile, yet he 
was diitinguithed by ſome exprels predictions, tor 
the comtort and tatisfaction of both his parents. 


After Hagar had fled from the face of her miſtreſs 


Sarah, who had dealt hardly with her, (lee Gen. 
XVi.) the angel of the Lord found her in the wil- 
dernels, and laid unto her,“ Return to thy milſtrels, 
„and tubniit thyſelf under her hands. And the 
* angel of the Lord ſaid unto her, I will multiply 
ce thy ſeed exceedingly, that it ſhall not be nuaiber- 
« ed for multitude. And the angel of the Lord 
„ {aid unto her, Behold, thou art with child, and 
« ſhalt bear a fon, and ſhalt call his name Iſhmael, 
„ becaulc the Lord hath heard thy affliction. And 
he will be a wild man: his hand will be againit 


every man, and every man's hand againit him; 
and he ſhall dwcll in the preſence of all his bre- 
cc 


thren.” 


We find, in the ſucceeding chapter, that God 
romiles Abraham a ton by his wife Sarah, whom 
e ſhould call Iſaac; bur, notwithſtanding this, he 
ſtill reſerved a bleſſing for Iſhmael. “ Behold 
„ (ſaid he) I have bleſſed him, and will make him 


* truitful, and will multiply him exccedingly: 
twelve princes ſhall he beget, and I will make 
cc 


him a great. nation.” After this, when Hagar 
and Iſhmael were tent forth into the wilderneſs, 
God ſaid unto Abraham, ** And alio ot the fon ot 
* the bondwoman will I make a nation, becauſe he 
is thy ſeed.” Gen. xx1. 13. And the fame is re- 
peated to Hagar, (ver. 18.) ** ] will make him a 
* great nation, 


| 


OV the PROPUNECIES concerning ISHMAEL, the fon of ABRANANM. 


Now, if we attend to the particulars mentioned 
in this prophecy, and trace the courle of events 
which 9 took place, we ſhall find the 
whole ſtrictly fulfilled, and that a part of it is ful- 
lilling even at this pretent period. * 1 will multi— 
„ ply thy feed exceedingly, and it ſhall not be num: 
bered tor multitude.” And again, “ Behold, I 
have blefſed him, and will make him truittul, 
and will inultiply him excecdingly.” From thete 
two paflages it is maniteſtly evident that the pro- 
phecy docs not lo much relate to Ithmael himtelt, 
as it does to his detcendants, whom it is foretold 
ſhall be exceeding, numerous; and this part of the 
prediction was molt amply tullilled. 


Hagar, the mother of Iſhmael, was an Egyptian; 
and when he grew to a ſlate of manhood, he mar- 
ried a woman of the ſame country. In the courſe 
of a tew years his own children and their deſcendants 
became lonumerous, that they tormed a conlider- 
able body ot people, and were particularly diſtin— 
guithed tor the great traffic they carried on in difle- 
rent parts of Egypt. Atter this I{hmact's delcen- 
dants were 990 multiplied in the Hagarenes, 
who were probably to called from his mother a- 
gar; in the Nabath ans, who were lo denominated 
tron his fon Nabaioth; in the Iturcans, who were 
fo called from his ton Jetur, or Itur; and in the 
Arabs, (eſpecially the Scenites and Saracens, / who 
Over-ran a great part of the world; and his deſcen— 
dants the Arabs are at this day a very numerous 
people. c 


That part of the prophecy which ſays,“ Twelve 
* princes ſhall he beget,“ is of a very particular 
nature indeed; notwithilanding which it was molt 
[lrictly tulfilled. The names of thele princes are 
recorded by Moles, who, after mentioning them, 
lays, & Thelc are the 16135 of Ithmacl, and theſe arc 
their names, by their towns, and by their caſtles: 
* twelve princes according, to their nations.” Gen. 
XXV. 10. We are not, however, 10 underſtand by 
this expreſſion, that they were 16 many dillintt love- 
reign princes, but only the heads of lo many clans, 
or tribes. Strabo frequently mentions the Arabian 
piylarchs, (as he denominates them,) or rulers ot 
tribes: and Melo, an heathen hiſtorian, tells us, 
+ That Iithmael had, by his Egyptian wife, twelve 
lons, who, departing, into Arabia, divided the re- 
gion between them, and were the firlt kings of the 
inhabitants; whence (even to our days, lays he) the 
Arabians have had twelve kings of the lame names 
as the lirſt.“ After che time of Melo, the Arabs 
were governed by what was then called phylarchs, 
and lived in tribes; and this they ſtill continue to 
do, as appears by the teſtimony of T1 hevenot, Mid- 
dleton, and other modern travellers. 


* And] will make him a great nation.” This 
part of the prophecy is repeated ſeveral times, and, 
as oon as the regular courle of nature would admit, 
was fully accompliſhed. The detcendants of Iſh- 
mac], in procels of time, grew up into a great na- 


tion; ſuch they continued for ſeveral ages; and, 


when we conſider the prodigious numbers of them 
that {full inhabit the country, they may be juſtly 
called © a great nation.“ 


And he will be a wild man.” Tſhmael and his 
poſterity were to be wild, fierce, lavage, ranging 
in the deſerts, and not caſily fottencd to ſocicty; 
and whoever has read the accounts given of thele 
people by different travellers, muſt know it to be a 
truc and genuine character. It is laid of Iſhmael 
(Sch. XX1. 20.) that © he dwelt in the wildernels, 
and became an archer;” and the ſame is no leſs 
true of his deſcendants than of himſelf. “ He 
** dweit in the wilderneſs,” and his deſcendants 
ſtilhinhabit the ſame wilderneſs; and many of them 
trom the beſt accounts we have, both ancient and 
modern, are total ſtrangers to agriculture, neither 


ſow ing or planting, but living entirely by plunder 


and rapine, * And he became an archer.” Such 
were the Itureans and mighty men of Keder, men- 
tioned by Iſaiah, chap. xxi. 17. and ſuch the Arabs 
have been from the beginning to the preſent time, 
It was very late before they admitted the uic of lire 
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Of the PROPNECIES concerning ISHMAEL the ſon of ABRAHAM. 


arms in their country; and the greater part of them 
are {till ſtrangers to that inſtrument of defence: tor 
they conſtantly practile the bow and arrow, and 
are eſtcemed the moſt ſkiltul archers in the uni- 
verle. 


And he ſhall dwell in the preſence of his bre. 
& thren;” that is, ſhall dell in tents, as many of 
the Arabs do at the preſent time. 


If we refle& on this part of the prophecy, we ſhall, 
on the firit view, think it very extraordinary, that 
* his hand ſhould be againtt every man, and every 
„man's hand againit him,” and yet that he ſhould 
be able to“ dwell in the prelence of all his bre- 
* thren.” But, extraordinary as it was, this allo 
hath been fulfilled, not only in the perſon oft 1th- 
mael, but likewite in his deicendants. With retpect 
to Ithmael himlelt, the ſacred hiſtorian tells us, 
that © the years of the lite of Iſhniac] were an 
* hundred and thirty and ſeven years, and he died 
* in the prelence of all his brethren.” Gen. XXxv. 
17, 18. As tor his poſterity, they dwelt likewiſe 
in the pretence of all their brethren; and they ſtill 
ſubſiſt a diſtinct people, and inhabit the coun- 
try of their progenitors, notwithftanding the per- 
7 enmity between them and the reti ot man- 

ind. 


It may be ſuppoſed by ſome, that the reaion why 
thele people were never ſubdued by any other na- 
tion 1s, that the country was never worth conquer- 
ing, and that its barrenneſs has cver been its preier- 
vation; but this is a miſtake; for, by all the ac- 
counts we have, though the greater part of 1t be 
landy and barren deſerts, yet here and there are in- 
teriperted beautiful ſpots, and truittul vallies. One 
part of the country was anciently known and diltin- 
guiſhed by the name of Arabia the Happy, which 
appellation it received on account of the natural 
tertility ot the foil, in contraſt to the barrennels of 
the other parts. The whole country of Arabia is, 
by the oriental writers, generally divided into hve 
provinces, the chict of which is called Yaman, and 
is thus detcribed by the learned Mr. Sale, in his pre- 
face to the Alcoran. ** The province of Yaman 
(lays he) has been tamous, trom all antiquity, tor the 
wholeſomenels of its climate, its fertility, and riches. 
The delighttulnets and plenty of it are owing to its 
mountains; for all that part which hes along the 
Red Sea 1s a dry barren delert, in ſome places ten 
or twelve leagues over, but, in return, bounded by 
thole mountains, which being well watered, enjoy 
an almoit continual ſpring, and yield great plenty 
and varicty of fruits, and in particular excellent 
corn, grapes, and ſpices. The ſoil of the other pro- 
vinces is much more barren than that of Yaman, 
the greater part being covered with dry fands, or 
riling into rocks, interſperled here and there with 
lome truitful {purs, which receive their greateſt ad- 
vantages from their water and palm trees.“ 


But, however fertile, or however barren and de— 
ſolate, this country might be, yet it was certainly the 
intereſt of the neighbouring princes and ſtates, at all 
hazards, to endeavour to root out ſuch a peſtilent 
race of robbers. This, indeed, has ſcveral times 
been attempted, but never accomplithed. They 
have, irom rſt to laſt, maintained their indepen- 
dency; and, notwithſtanding the moſt powertul ef- 
torts have been made to deſtroy them, they ſtill 
** dwell in the prelence of all their brethren,” and 
in the prelence of all their enemies. 


On a judicious and circumſpect view of the re- 
ſpective particulars contained in this amazing pro- 
Phecy, with the attoniſhing manner in which cach 
article has been tuliilied, we ſhall eaſily perceive 


that the whole, from beginning to end, was guided 


by the direction of Providence. The ſacred hiſto— 
rian tells us, that thele prophecies concerning Iſh— 
maecl were delivered partly by the angel of the Lord, 
and partly by God himſelf: and, indeed, who bur 
God, or one railed and commiſſioned by him, could 
delcribe to particularly the genius and manners, not 


a whole people, irom the firſt founder of the race to 
the preſent time? It was certainly very wonderful, 


oy of a ſingle perſon betore he was born, but of 


and not to be foreſeen by human ſagacity or pru- 
dence, that a man's whole poſterity ſhould fo nearly 
reſemble him, and retain the {ame inclinations, the 
lame habits, and the lame cuſtoms throughout all 
ages. The waters of the pureſt ſpring or fountain 
are ſoon changed and polluted in their courſe; and 
the farther ſtill they flow, the more they are incor. 
porated and loſt in other waters. How have the 
modern Italians degenerated from the courage and 
virtues of the old Romans? How are the French 
and Engliſh poliſhed and refined from the barbariſm 
ot the ancient Gauls and Britons? In general, men 
and manners change with the times: but, in all 
changes and revolutions, the Arabs have continued 


Car. 0 


Cuay, 


the lame from the beginning. They {till remain Bh 


the ſame fierce, ſavage, untractable, unlocial people 
they were at firſt, following in every thing their 
great anceſtor, and being entirely difterent trom the 
reſt of their tellow creatures. 


The great affinity that till ſubſiſts between the 
preſent Arabs and their progenitor Iſhmael, trom 
whom they deſcended, will appear evident from the 
following circumſtances. Iſhmael was circumciſed, 
and ſo are his poſterity to this day; and as Iſhmael 
was circumciſed when he was thirteen years of age, 
ſo are the Arabs at the ſame time. Iſhmael was 
born of Hagar, who was a concubine; and the 
Arabs {till indulge themſelves in the ule of merce- 
nary wives and concubines. He lived in tents in 
the wildernels, ſhitting from place to place; and fo 
do his deſcendants, even to the preſent time. He 
was an archer in the wilderneſs, and ſo are they. 
He was to be the tather of twelve princes, or heads 
of tribes; and they hve in clans or tribes to this 
day. He was a wild man, “his hand againſt every 
* man, and every man's hand againſt him;” and 
they ſtill live in the ſame [tate of war, their hand 
4 every man, and every man's hand againſt 
them. 


If we reflect on theſe ſtrange circumſtances, how 
wonderful muſt it appear to us, that the ſame people 
ſhould retain the lame diſpoſition tor ſo many ages! 
But ſtill how much more wondertul is it that, with 
this diſpoſition, and this enmity againſt the whole 
world, they ſhould ſtill ſubſiſt an independent and 
free people! It cannot be pretended that no attempts 
were ever made to ſubdue them, for the greateſt 
conquerors in the world have almoſt all, in their 
turns, attempted it, and ſome have been very near 
effecting it. Neither can it be pretended that the 
dry neſs or inacceſſibleneſs of their country hath been 
their preſer vation; for their country hath been often 
penetrated, but could never be entirely ſubdued. 
Large armies have found the means of ſubſiſtence 
in their country: none of their powerful invaders 
ever deſiſted on this account; and therefore, the 
reaſon of their having withſtood every effort to con- 
quer them, muſt be imputed to ſome other cauſe. 
't his was certainly no leſs than the Divine interpo- 
ſition, and which will evidently appear, if we attend 
to the following very ſingular particulars. 


Alexander was preparing an expedition againſt 
them, when an inflammatory fever cut him off in the 
flower of his age. Pompey was in the career of his 
conquelt, when urgent attairs called him elſewhere. 
CElius Gallus had penetrated far into their country, 
when a fatal diſeaſe deſtroyed great numbers of his 
men, and obliged him to return. Trajan beſieged 
their capital city, but was defeated by thunder and 
lightning, whirlwinds, and other prodigies, and that 
as often as he renewed his aſſaults. Severus be- 
ſieged the ſame city twice, and was twice repulſed 
from betore it; and the hiſtorian Dion (a man ot 
rank and character, though an heathen) plainly 
aſcribes the defeat of thele two emperors to the in- 
terpoſition of a Divine power. 


In ſhort, if we conſider the whole matter in its 
proper light, we cannot fail being of the ſame op!- 
nion with this heathen hiſtorian; tor, without a Di- 
vine interpoſition, how could a ſingle nation ſtan 
out againſt the enmity of the whole world for any 
length of time, and much more for near four thou- 
ſand years together? The great empires round mm 
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Cup. III. 


have all, in their turns, fallen to ruin, while they 
have continued the ſame from the beginning, and 
are likely to continue the tame to the end. 


The Arabs are the only people, except the Jews, 
who have ſubſiſted as a diltinct people trom the be- 
ginning; and in lome relpe&s they very much re- 
temble cach other, as will appear by the tollowing 
compariſons : 


1. The Arabs, as well as the Jews, are delcended 
from Abraham; and both boalt ot their detcent rom 
that father of the faithful. 


2. The Arabs, as well as the Jews, are circumc1- 
ſed; and both profeſs to have derived that ceremony 
trom Abraham. 


3. The Arabs, as well as the Jews, had originally 
twelve heads ot tribes, who were their princes or 
governors. 


4. The Arabs, as well as the Jews, marry among 
themſelves, and in their own tr1ves. 


z. The Arabs, as well as the Jews, are ſingular 
in leveral of their cuttums, and arc landing monu— 
ments, to all ages, of the exactnels of the Divine 
predictions, and ct the veracity ot Scripture Flil- 
tory. 

We have only one obſervation more to make on 
the fulſilment of the very ſingular particulars con- 
tained in the prophecy relative to Abraham and Ith- 
mac}, and that is, that they are lo incontrovertible 
as to defeat every attempt x Re can be made to place 
them in a fallacious light. We know the predic- 
tions delivered to Iſhmael to be daily verified in his 
deſcendants, and thereiore have, as it were, Occular 


demonſtration tor our faith; which is proving, by 


plain matter ot fact, that “the Molt iligh ruleth 
* in the kingdoms of men,” and that his truth, as 
well as his mercy, “ endureth tor ever. 


CH. AT, ML 


Containing an account of the prophecies Concerning 
Jacob and I'/au, the ſors of Ijacc. 


. 
T having pleaſed the Almighty to diſcloſe unto 
Abraham the itate and condition of his poiterity 
by Ichmael, who was the ion of the bond-woman, hc 
was likewile pleated to predict ſome things ot a 
much more important nature concerning the potte- 
rity of liaac, who was the lon of his wite Sarah. 
This ſon was properly the child of promile; and the 
prophecies relating to him and his family, are much 
more numerous than thoule relating to Iſhmacl and 
his delcendants. 


Previous to the birth of Tſhmacl, the Almighty 
was pleaſed to make this promile to Abraham; “ In 
« thee ſhall all iamilics of the earth be bleſſed.“ 
Gen. x11. 3. But aſter the birth of Iſhmael by Ha- 
gar, and Hlaac by Sarah, the promie was limited to 
Ilaac: ** tor in Haac ſhall thy teed be called.“ Gen. 
xxl. 12. And accordingly to Iſaac was the promile 
repcared, “ In thy Iced hall ail the nations of the 


Co 


A 


earth be bicited;” which plainly intimated, that 
the Saviour ot the world was not to come trom 
the tamily ot Iſhmacl, but from the deſcendants of 
Itaac. 


The land of Canaan was promiſed to Abraham 
and his delcenddants jour hundred years before they 
obtained poſſe Mon of it, and it was afterwards pro- 
miled to his en Haac: “ Sojourn in this land (lays 
* the Lord unto Iſaac) and I will be with thee, and 

Will bleſs thee: for unto thee and unto thy ſeed 
I will give all theic countries, and I will perform 
705 bath which I iware unto Abraham thy fa— 
ther.“ : 


ce 
* 
0 
e 


This promiſe was ſtrictly fulfilled ſoon after the 
death of Moles, when the Iſraclites got poſſeſſion ot 
the land of Canaan through the aſſiſtance and pro- 
tection of Joſhua, who ſucceeded Moſes in the go- 
Fin of the people. In purſuance of theſe pro- 
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Of the PRopurcIEs concerning JACOB and Es Au, te fors of Is A AC. 


phecies, they remained in poſſeſſion tor ſeveral ages 


and afterwards, when, tor their ſins and iniquities, 
they were to be removed from it, their removal alto 
was foretold, both the carrying away of the ten 
tribes, and the captivity of the two remaining tribes 
lor leventy years; as likewiſe their final captivity 
and ditperiion into all nations. 


Abraham received a promile from God, that his 
potterity ſhould be multiplied exceedingly above 
that of others. ] will make ot thee a great na- 
*tion;” and“ in blefling I will blets thee, and in 
* multiplying 1 will multiply thy tced as the ſtarsof 
heaven, and as the tand which is upon the ſea— 
** ſhore.” Sec Gen. xii. 2. XXit. 17. The like pro- 
mile was allo continued to Haac: “ I will make thy 
feed to multiply as the ſtars of heaven.“ Gen. 
xxvi. 4. 


Not to mention the great increale of the other 
poilerity ot Abraham and Haac, how loon did! their 
deſcendants by Jacob grow up to a mighty nation, 
and how numerous were they lormerly im the land of 
Canaan? How numerous were they likewile in va- 
rious other parts of the world? And after innume- 
rable maſlacres and perſecutions which they have 
undergonc, how numerous are they till in their pre— 
{ent dilperlion among all nations ? 


Iſaac had two tons, the one named Jacob, and the 
other Klau. The dciccndants of theſe lons did not 
Incorporate themielves together as one people, but 
leparated into two different nations; and therefore 
as it had been betore ipecified which of the two, 
Iſhmacl or aac, was to be heir of the promiles 
made to Abraham, lo there was a neceſſity now tor 
the fame, diſtinction to be made between Eſau and 
Jacob, the ſons or Haac. 


Tins was accordingly done, and that in the moſt 
ampic and clear manner. When Rebecca, their 
mother, had conceived, “ the children ttruggled to- 
** gether within her,“ Gen. xxv. 22; and the re- 
cewed the tollowing Divine revclation : “ Iwo 
nations are in thy womb, and two manner of 
** people mall be ſeparated from thy bowcis, and 
the one people ſhalt be flronger than the other 
** people, and the elucr fall ſerve the younger.“ 
Gen. xxv. 23. 


The ſame Divine Spirit influenced and directed 
their tather to give his final benediction to the like 
purpole: or thus did he blels Jacob: “ God give 
© thee of the dew of heaven and the tatnefs of the 
„ cartn, and plenty of corn and wine. Let people 

Ierve thee, and nations bow down to thee : be 
2 lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother's ſons 
„ bow down to thge: curied be every one that 
1 curicth thee, and blefted be he that bleſſeth 

thee.” Gen. xxvii. 28, 29. And thus did he bleis 
lau: “ Behold, thy dwciling thall be the fatneſs 
» of the carth, and ot the GEW Gt heaven from above. 
5 And by thy word ſhalt thou live, and ſhalt ſerve 
thy brother: and it ſhall come to pals when thou 


” ſhalt have the dominion, that thou ſhalt break his 
* yoke trom oft thy neck.” 


Bur, for greater clearneſs and certainty, a more ex- 
prels revelation was atterwards made to Jacob; and 


the land of Canaan, 4 NUMCTOUS Profzeny, and the hee. 


bleſſing of all nations, were promiled to him in par- 

ticular. ** I am the Lord God of Abraham thy 

„ father, and the God of lirael: the land whereon 
thou licſt, to thee will J give it, and to thy ſeed. 

cc » ; 

[2 And thy ſced ſhall be as the duſt of the carth; 
and thou ſhalt ſpread abroad to the welt, and to 
the caſt, and to the north, and to the ſouth : and 

"' 1 . * . *q* [#5 

„ in thee and in thy ſeed ſhall the families of the 
earth be bleſſed.“ Gen. xxviil. 13, 14. 


This prophecy, as well as thoſe before mentioned, 
was not to be verified in the perſons of Eſau and 
Jacob, but in thoſe of their poſterity. Jacob was 
lo far from bearing rule over Eſau, that he was 
forced to fly his country for fear of him. Ile con- 
tinued abroad leveral years, and when he returned, 
he tent a lervant before, with a lupplicatory mellage, 
to his brother Elau, requeſting © that he might 
find grace in his fight,” When he heard of ſau's 
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fcendants of“ are in thy womb,” &c. we find that they (that is, 
Eſaòn and 


cod. 


Of the PROPHECIES concerning JACOB aul Es Au, the ſons of Is AAC. 


viii. 20. But, after this, they were again reduced by 
leveral ot the princes of Judah at different periods, 
and molt of their principal places deſtroyed. Judas 
Maccabeus attacked and deteated them ſeveral 
times, killing no leis than twenty thouſand at one 
time, and upwards of the like number at another, 
He likewiſe took their chief city Hebron, and de- 
itroyed all the towers and fortreſſes about it. At 
length Hyrcanus, the nephew of Judas Maccabeus, 
took what few cities they had left, and reduced them 
to the neceſſity of either embracing the Jewiſh re- 
ligion, or leaving their country, and leeking new ha- 
bitations clicwhere. 
the former; in conſequence ot which they ſubmitted 
themſelves to be circumciſed, became prolelytes to 
the Jewiſh religion, and were ever atter incorporated 
with thoſe very people whom they had betore con- 
{ſidered as their enemies. 


coming to meet him with four hundred men, he 
* was greatly afraid and diſtreſſed,” and cried unto 
the Lord, © Deliver me, I pray thee, trom the hand 
* of my brother, from the hand of Eſau.” Gen. 
XXXii. 11. He ſent a magnificent prelent before 
him toappealc his brother, calling him lord, and him- 
lelf his ſervant. When he met him, he © bowed 
<« himlelt to the ground ſeven times, until he came 
„ near to his brother:“ and after he had found a 
gracious reception, he made this acknowledgment: 
© I have ſeen thy face as though I had ſeen the tace 
* of God, and thou waſt pleaſed with me.” 


At this time Jacob had no temporal ſuperiority 
over his brother Eſau; and therefore we mult look 
for the completion of the prophecy among their 
deſcendants. The prophecy itſelf makes plainly 
two nations,” and“ two manner of people,” and 
comprehends thele ſeveral particulars; that the fa- 
milics of Eſau and Jacob ſhould grow up into two 
different people and nations; that the family of the 
elder ſhould be ſubject to that of the younger; that, 
in ſituation, and other temporal advantages, they 
ſhould be much alike ; that the elder branch ſhould 
delight more in war and violence, but yet ſhould be 
ſubdued by the younger; that, however, there ſhould 
be a time when the elder ſhould have dominion, and 
ſhake off the yoke of the younger; but, in all {pi- 
ritual gitts and graces, the younger ſhould be greatly 
ſuperior, and be the happy inſtrument of conveying 
the bleſſing to all nations. 


By the firſt part of the prophecy, © Two nations 


their poſterity) were not only to grow up into two 
nations, but into two very different nations. And 
have not the Edomites (who were deſcended from 
Eſau) and the Itraclites (who were deſcended from 
Jacob) been all along two very different people in 
their manners, cuſtoms, and religions, which made 
them to be perpetually at variance with each other? 


„ And the children ſtruggled together within 
© her.” This was a token of their future diſagree- 
ment, and was fully evinced when they grew up to 
a ſtate of manhood, by their different diſpoſitions and 
inclinations. Eſau was a cunning hunter,“ and 
delighted in the ports of the field; but Jacob was 
more mild and gentle, “ dwelling in tents,” and 
nunding his ſheep and cattle. FEfau ſlighted his 
birth right, and thoſe ſacred privileges of which 
Jacob was delirous, and is 1 called the 
2 Etau, (Heb. x11. 16.) but Jacob was a man of 

etter faith and religion. The like diverſity ran 
through their poſterity. The deſcendants of Jacob 
were 1tri&t obtervers of the Jewiſh religion; bur 
thoſe of Eau, (whatever they were at firſt,) became, 
in procels or time, the groſſeſt idolaters. From 
theſe religions differences, and on other accounts, 
there was a' continual grudge and enmity between 
the two nations. The king of Edom would not 
ſuffer the Itraclites, in their return out of Egypt. ſo 
much as to pals through his territories; and the hil- 
tory of the I,domites atter, is little more than the 
hiſtory of the wars between them and the Jews. 


And the one people ſhall be itronger. than 
* the other people, and the elder ſhall terve the 
younger.“ The family of Elau was the elder, 
and, tor ſome time, the greater and more powerful, of 
the two, there having been dukes and kings in 
Edom, before there reigned any king over the 
children of Iiracl.” Gen. xxxvi. 31. But David 
and his captains made an entire conqueſt of the 
Fdomites, flew ſeveral thouſands, compelled the 
reſt to become his tributaries and ſervants, and 
planted garriſons among them to lecure their obe- 
dience. See 2 Sam. vin. 14. 


The Edo- The Fdomites, after being reduced to ſubjection 
ee ee by David and his captains, continued in a ſtate of 


tubjeted to lervitude for about an hundred and fifty years, and, 
a ate of ' 
lervitude, 


inſtead of having a king of their own, were 20- 
verned by viceroys, or deputies, appointed by the 
kings of Judah, In the days of Jehoram, the ion 
of Ichoſhaphat, they revoired, recovered their li- 
bertics, “ and made Nee themiclves.” 2 Kings 
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They thought proper to chuſe 


It is predicted, in one part of this remarkable pro- 


phecy, that, in point ot ſituation, and other tem- 
poral advantages, Etau and Jacob ſhould be much 
alike. 
* the dew of heaven, and of the tatnels ot the 
* earth, and plenty of corn and wine.” And much 
the ſame was laid to Eſau; “ Behold, thy dwelling 
* ſhall be of the fatneſs of the earth, and of the 
* dew of heaven from above.” 
Was in a very fertile and plealant country; nor was 
that of Eliau's leis ſo. Mount Seir, and the adjacent 


It was {aid to Jacob, “God give thee of 


Jacob's ſituation 


country, were, at firſt, in the poſſeſſion ot the Edo- 
mites; after which they extended themſelves far. 
ther into Arabia, as allo into the ſouthern parts ot 
Judea. Bur, in whatever part they were lituated, we 
find that the Edomites, in temporal advantages, 
were little inferior to the Iſraclites, having caitle, 
and beaſts, and ſubſtance in abundance. At che 
time that the Iſraelites were on their return trom 
Egyptian bondage, the country in which the Edo- 


mites then lived, abounded with the moſt fruitiul 
helds and vineyards, as evidently appears trom the 
manner of the requeſt then made by the II raelites, 
tor permiſſion to pals through thoſe territories. 
Let us pats, I pray thee, through the country; we 
* will not pals through the fields, or through the 
* vineyards, neither will we drink of the water of 
* the wells.” 


In another part of the prophecy it was predicted, 


that Eſau ſhould delight more in. war and violence =" 
than his brother, but that he ſhould be ſubdued by ;.. 


Jacob: * And by thy word ſhalt thou hve, and 
** ſhalt ſerve thy brother.” Eau himſcif might be 
laid to live much by the ſword, tor he was ** a cun- 
ning hunter,” a man ot the field. He and his poſte- 
rity obtained poſſeſſion of Mount Seir by force and 
violence, by deſtroying and expelling from thence 
the Horites, who were the former inhabitants. By 
what means they ſpread themſelves farther into Ara- 
bia we are not intormed; but it appears that, upon 
a ſcdition among them, which occaſioned a ſepara- 
tion, the greater part ſeized upon the ſouth-well 
parts of Judea, during the Baby loniſh capriviry, and 
atterwards made that their fixed place of reſidence. 


Both before and after this, the Edomites were al- 74i» 


moiſt continually at war with the Jews, and upon 
every occaſion were ready to join with their enemies. 
Even long atter they were 1ubdued by the Jews, '* 
they ſtill retained the ſame violent {pirit, as appears 
by the character given of them by Joſephus ro the 
following effect: They were (lays he) a turbu— 
* lent and dilorderly nation, always ready for com- 
* motions, and rejoicing in changes ; at the leaſt re- 
** quelt of thoſe who beſought them beginning Wat; 
and haſtening to battles as it were to a ſcaſt. 
This character, given them by Jolephus, appears ver) 
juſt; for, a little betore the laſt ſiege of Jeruſalem, 
they went, at the entreaty of the zealots, to alli 
them againſt the prieits and people, and there, togc- 
ther with the zealots, murdered Ananias, the high 
prieſt, and committed the moſt unheard ot crueltics. 


There was, however, to be a time when the elde” 
ſhould have the dominion, and ſhake off the yok® 
of the younger.“ And it ſhall come to paſs, When 
thou lhalc have doininion, that thou ſhalt break 
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his yoke from off thy neck.” It is not here ſaid 
or meant that the Edomites thould have dominion 
over the {eed of Jacob, but imply have dominion, 
as they had when they appointed a king ot their own. 
The whole of this ſentence is, in the Jeruſalem 1 ar- 
gum, thus paraphraled : “ And it ſhall be when 
* the lons ot Jacob attend to the law, and oblerve 
the precepts, they ſhall impoſe the yoke oi tervi- 
* tude upon thy neck; but when they thai] turn 
away themlelves trom ſtudving the law, and ne— 
* elect the precepts, behold then thou ſhalt ſhake 
off the yoke of ſcrvitude from thy neck.” 


It was David who impoſed the yoke on the E.do- 
mites, (at which time the Jewiſh-people ſtrictly ob- 
ierved the law,) and it was very galling trom the 
firlt, LFovwards the latter end of Solomon's reign, 
Hadad, the Hdomite of the blood royal, who had 
been carried into Egypt in his childhood, returned 
into his dn country, and ratted ume ditiurbances, 
but was nut able to recover his throne, his tubjects 
being over-awed by the garritons which David had 
placed among them; and in the reigns of the fuc- 
ceeding princes ci Judea they were totally ſub— 
duet. 


We come now to the laſt part of the prophecy, 
which predicts that, in all |piritual gifts and graces, 
Lic youn2er ſhould be greatly ſuperior to the elder, 
and be the happy inilrument ot conveying the 
Llethng to all nations. “ In thee and in thy ſced 
* (hall all the tamilies of the earth be blefled.” And 
Iutherto are to be reterred in their full torce thoſe 
ions; Let people ſerve thee, and nations 
vow Jown unto thee : curied be every one that 
* curleth thee, and bletled be he that bleflcth thee.” 
tbc lame promiſe was made to Abraham in the 
name of God: “ will blets them that blels thee, 
* and curic him that curicth thee.” Gen. xi. 3. 


CV! 


* * 


Jacob was a man of more religion, and believed 
the Divine promites more than Flau. The poſte— 
rity of Jacob likcwiſe prelerved the true religion, 
and the worſhip ot one God, while the FEdomites 
were ſunk into idolatry. Ot the ſeed of Jacob was 
to be born the Saviour of the world. This was the 
peculiar privilege and advantage ot Jacob, to be 
the happy inſtrument of conveying theſe Ipiritual 
bleflings to all nations. 


The whole of this prophecy, if properly traced 
from the beginning, will appear to have been molt 
ſtrictly tulfilled. We find the nation of the do- 
mites were {everal times conquered by, and made 
tributary to, the Jews, but never the nation of the 
Jews to the Edomites ;, and the Jews have been the 
more Coniiderable people, more known in the 
world, and more famous in hiſtory. We have, in- 
deed, very little more of the hiltory of the do- 
mites than what 1s connected with that of the Jews: 
and where 1s the name or the nation at this time ? 
They were twallowed up and loft, partly among 
the Nabathæn Arabs, and partly among the Jews, 
and, at length, the very name of them was aboliſhed 
and dituicd. 


Thus was fulfilled the prophecies of the other in- 
ſpired men. Sec Jeremiah xlix. 7, &c. &c. ILze- 
Kiel xxv. 12, &c. Joel iii. 19. Amos 1. 11, &c. and 
laitly, the prophet Obadiah. At this very time 
we lee the Jews ſubſiſting as a diſtinct people, while 
the Edomites'are no more: and thus is amply tul- 
filled the words of the latier prophet: ** For thy vio- 
* lenceagainit thy brother Jacob, ſhame ſhall cover 
* thee, and thou ſhalt be cur off for ever.” And 
* again, there ſhall not be any remaining of the 
* houſe of Eſau, for the Lord hath ſpoken it.“ 
Sce Obadiah, ver. 10 and 18. 


t 
Centaining an account of the prophecies of Facob re- 
lative to his poſterity, but more particularly his ſon 
Judab. 


E find two promiſes in the bleſſing beſtowed 
upon Jacob, one of which is of a temporal, 
and the other of a ipiritual, nature. Ihe tirtt was 
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The PROPHECIES of Jacob. 


the promile of the land of Canaan; and the ſecond, 
the promile of the feed in Which all the nations vi 
the earth ſhould be blciled. | 
firit made to Abraham, then repeated to Haac, and 
atterwards conlirmed to Jacob, who, a ſhort time 
before his death, bequeathed them to his potterity. 


The inheritance of the land of Canaan might be 
ſhared and divided among, all his tons, but the 
blcfled teed could delcend only trum one. Accord- 
ingly Jacob afſigned to cach a portion of the tor- 
mor, but limited the latter to the tribe of Judah; 
and, at the lame time, ſketched out the characters 
and fortunes of the diflcrent tribes into which the 
people were to be divided. 


Toleph being the favourite ſon of Jacob, he adopt- 
ed his two tons Minafleh and Ephraim tor his own; 
but toretold, that the younger ihould be the greater 
of the two. This prediction was tulhlled in a very 
ample manner; for the tribe of iphraim grew to be 
lo numerous and powerful, that it was lometunes 
put tor all the ten tribes oi Itracl. 


Of Reuben, the elder fon ot []acob, it is ſaid, 
©* Unſtable as watcr, thou thalt not excel.” Gen. 
xlix. 4. And what is there recorded great or excel] - 
lent of the tribe of Reuben? In number and power 
they were interior to leveral other tribes, 


Ot Simeon and Levi it is faid, © I will divide 
them in Jacob, and ſcatter them in Hrael.” And 
was not this eminently tulfhlled in the tribe of Levi, 
who had no portion or mheritance ot their own, but 
were difperted among the other tribes? Neither had 
the tribe of Simeon any inheritance properly of their 
own, but only a portion inthe midit of the tribes ot 
Judah, from whence leveralot them atterwards went 
in ſearch of new habitations, and were thereby di- 
vided from the reſt of their brethren. 


Of Z:cbulun it is aid, “ He ſhall dwell at the 
* haven of the lea, and ſhall be tor an haven of 
eps.“ And accordingly the tribe of Z.cbulun 
extended trom the Sea of Galilee to the Mediterra- 
nean, where they had commodious havens tor ſhips. 


Of Benjamin it is ſaid, “ He ſhall raven as a 
wolf.“ And was not that a fierce and warlike 
tribe, as appears in ſeveral inſtances, and particu- 
larly in the caſe of the Levite's wife, when they 
alone waged war againſt all the other tribes, and 
overcame them in two battles, Sce Judges xx. 


In like manner Jacob characterizes all the other 
tribes, and torerels their temporal condition, and 
that of Judah as well as the reſt. But to Judah he 
mating be bequeaths the ſpiritual bleſſing, and de- 

vers it in much the lame form of words as it was 


dehvered to him. 


Haac had 1aid to Jacob, Jet 
CC , 


people ſerve thee, and nations bow down to thee , 
be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother's 
ions bow down to thee,” Gen. xxvii. 29. And 
here Jacob faith to Judah, “ Thou art he whom 
„ thy brethren ſhall praile ; thy hand ſhall be in the 

neck ot thine enemies; thy father's children ſhall} 
bow down before thee.” And it is added, The 
Iceptre ſhall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come, 


an g the 
f ee him ſhall the gathering of the people 


T here are ſeveral things to be attended to in this 
remarkable prophecy relative to Judah. We are 
told that Judah's brethren ſhould © praiſe him,” 
and that “ his hand ſhould be in the neck of his 
enemics.” This was remarkably fulfilled in the 
local fituation of the tribe of Judah ; for their be- 
ing lo near the Arabians obliged them to be conti- 
nually on their guard; and as they were, for the 
moſt part, ſucceſsful, 1o it may be juſtly laid, that 
the hand of Judah was in the neck of his ene- 
mies,” and that his brethren praiſed him for ſtand- 
ing up in their defence. It is alſo faid, that“ his 
tather's children ſhould bow down before him!“ 
and nothing was ever more literally fulklled. Da- 
vid, in whole family the royal lovereignty was 
Placed, was of the tribe of Judah, and to hum all 
the other tribes bowed down. 
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naanites, the tribe of Judah was more diſtinguiſhed 
for its valour than the others; and it appears, from 
the book of Judges, that they were always the moſt 
forward to engage with the common enemy. When 
it is ſaid that“ the ſcepter ſhall not depart from Ju— 
dah,” it implies, that it ſhould depart from all thoſe 
of the other tribes who ſhould enjoy it. Thus it 
departed from the tribe of Benjamin on the death 
of Saul; and it is well known that the ten tribes 
were carried away captive, and incorporated with 
other nations, while that of Benjamin put itlelt un- 
der the protection of Judah. 
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The expreſſion “ until Shiloh come,” evidently 
and inconteſtibly means till the coming of the Mei- 
ſiah. 


« And unto him ſhall the gathering of the peo- 
ce ple be.” It we underſtand this of Judah, that 
the other tribes ſhould be gathered to that, it was 
in ſome meaſure tulfilied by the people going up fo 
frequently as they did to Jeruſalem, which was in 
the tribe of Judah, in order to obtain juſtice in dit- 
ficult cales, and to worſhip God in his holy temple. 
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U pon the diviſions of the kingdoms of Iſrael and 
udah, the tribe of Benjamin, and the prieſts and 
E. and ſeveral out of all the other tribes, 


The PRoPHECIES of Moss. 


During the time of Joſhua's wars with the Ca- | 


Fi went over to Judah, and were lo blended and incor- 
| porated together, that they are more than once 
ſpoken of as one tribe. And it is exprelsly taid, 
(1 Kings x11. 20.) © there was none that followed 
* the houle of David, but the tribe of Judah only.” 
All the reſt were {wallowed up in that tribe, and 
conlidered as parts and members of the ſame. 


a In like manner, when the Iſraclites were carried 
F: away captive into Alliyria, it is laid, “ there was 
10 &« none lett but the tribe of Judah only,” and yet 
15 we know that the tribe of Benjamin, and many of 
"4 the other tribes, then remained; but they are rec- 
a koned as one and the lame tribe with Judah. Nay, 
FE: at that very time there was a remnant of Iſrael tha: 
"a eſcaped from the Aſſyrians, and went and adhered 
ro Judah; for we find atterwards that, in the reign 
of Joſiah, there were ſome ot Manaſſch and Epkra- 
im, and of the remnaat ot Iſracl, who contributed 
money towards repairing the temple, as well as Ju- 
# dah and Benjamin. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 9. And, at the 
ſolemn celebration of the paſſover, 1ome ** ot [rac] 
were preſent” as well as all Judah, and the in- 
habitants of Jerutalem.” When the people return- 
ed trom the Baby loniſh captivity, then again feve- 
ral of the tribes of Itracl aſſociated themſelves, 
and returned with Judah and Benjamin. In ſhort, 
at 10 many different times, and upon ſuch different 


| Judah, that the latter became the general name of 
' the whole nation; and, atter the Babyloniſh capti— 
vity, they were no longer called the“ people of 
Lracl,” but the“ Jews, or people of Judah.” 


The government of the tribe of Judah ſubſiſted, 
. in ſome form or other, from the death of Jacob to 
the laſt deſtruction of Jeruſalem; but then it was 
. utterly broken and ruined : then the ſcepter deported, 
and hath been departed from that time to the pre- 
lent. 


It may not be improper here to add a juſt obſer- 

vation made on the ſubject by the learned prelate 

1 biſhop Sherlock. © As the tribe of Benjamin (ſays 
F he) annexed itſelf to the tribe of Judah as its head, 
to it ran the ſame fortune with it: they went toge- 

ther info captivity, they returned home together, 

and were both in' being when Shiloh came. This 

allo was foretold by Jacob, “Benjamin ſhall raven 

1 * as a wolt: in the morning he ſhall devour the 
[| prey, and at night he ſhall divide the ſpoil.” The 
morning and night here can be nothing elle but the 
morning and night of the Jewith ſtate; for this ſtate 
is the ſubject ot all Jacob's prophecy from one end 
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| Benjamin, that he ſhould continue to the very laſt 
u times of the Jewiſh ttate. This interpretation is 
| confirmed by Moſes's prophecy ; tor the prophecy 
of Motes is, in truth, anexpolition of Jacob's. ** Ben- 


occalions, were the other tribes gathered to that of 


to the other; and conlequently it is here foretold of 


* Lord: ſhall cover him all the day long.” Deut. 
xxxiii. 12. What is this © all the day long ?” The 
ſame certainly as“ the morning and night.” Docs 
not, therefore, this import a promiſe of a longer 
continuance to Benjamin than to the other tribes? 
And was it not molt exactly tulilled ?” 


We ſhall only obſerve farther, with reſpect to this 
prophecy, that the completion of it furniſhes us 
with an invincible argument, not only that the 
Meſſiah has come, but that our Bleſſed Redeemer 
is the very perſon. The tcepter was not to depart 
from Judah until the Meſſiah ſhould come; but the 
ſcepter hath long been departed, and conſequently 
the Meſſiah hath been long come. The ſcepter de. 
parted at the final deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and 
hath been departed now more than feventeen-cen- 
turies, and conſequently the MeT:h came a little 
before that period; ſo that prejuilice 1tielr cannot 
long make any doubt concerning the reality ot the 
perion. Every man, therefore, of fcrious reflection, 
mult ſay as Simon Peter ſaid to Jetus, ** Lord, to 
* whom ſhall we go? thou haſt the words ot cter— 
* nal lite. And we believe and are ture that thou 
** art the Chriſt, the ſon of the living God.” John 
vi. 68, 69. 
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The prophecies of Moſes, the great lato-giver, 
cerning the 7ews. 
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OSES, a ſhort time before his death, deliver- 


laws he had given them; and, on the contrary, the 
heavy curles that would unavoidably tall upon them, 
if they became retractory and diſobedient to the 
Divine will. Theſe prophecies are contained in the 
28th chapter of Deurcronomy ; and the greater part 
of them relate to the curſes that ſhould tall on the 
Jews in cale of their diſobedience; all which have 
been ſince moſt ſtrictly fulfilled, as will appear from 
the following oblervations. 


Theſe prophecies commence at the 49th verſe of 
the beforce- mentioned chapter, in which it is laid, 
„The Lord ſhall bring a nation againſt thee from 
© far, from the end of the earth, as {wiit as the eagle 
* that flieth, a nation whole tongue thou ſhalt not 
„ underftand.” This wes fulfilled in the Chal- 
deans, who may be jullly iaid to hate come „en 
far in compariton with the Moabites, Philifiines, 
and others, who frequently invaded Juda, and 
committed depredations in various parts of the 
country. 


* tion, a nation whole language thou knoweſt not, 
neither underſtandeit what thou ſay.” Jeremiah 


v. 15, He likewiſe compares the enemies of the 
Jews to the eagles. ** Our perſecutors (ſays he 
0 


are lwifter than the eagles of the heaven : they 
** purlued us upon the mountains, they laid wat 
tor us in the wildernels.” Lam. iv. 9. 


In the goth verſe of the 28th chapter of Deutero- 
nomy, the people, who were to be the perfecutors oi 
the Jews, are thus farther characterized. And they 
ſhall be“ a nation of fierce countenance, which 
** ſhall not regard the perſon of the old, nor ſhew 
„ favour to the young.” Such were the Chal- 
deans; and the ſacred hiſtorian expreſsly ſaith, that, 
for the wickedneſs of the Jews, God * brought 
** upon them the king, of the Chaldees, who {ics 
* their young men with the {word, in the houle 0 
* their ſanctuary, and had no compaſſion up9 
young man or maiden, old men, or him thi 
* itooped for age; he gave them all into h 
* hand,” 2 Chron. xxxvi. 17. 


According to the prophecy of Moſes, the enemies 


** jamin,” ſaith Moſes, “ ſhall dwell in fatety; the 


of the Jews were to beſicge and take their cy 
44 ld 
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ed many prophecies to the Jews, in which he « 
predicted the great bleſſings that would be beſtoweu 
upon them, if they paid a proper attention to the 


The like deſcription of the Chaldeans is given by 7:6 
the prophet Jeremiah : Lo, I will bring a nation © 
upon you from far, O houſe of Itrael, faith the, 
* Lord: it is a mighty nation, it is an ancient na- 
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And he ſhall beſiege thee in all thy gates, until 
thy high and fenced walls come down wherem 
thou truſtedit throughout all thy land.” This 
was accordingly fulfilled ; for“ Sennacherih. king 
* of Aſſyria, came up againſt all the tenceu cines 
got Judah, and took them.” 2 Kings xvi. 13. 
And Nebuchadnezzar, and his captains, took and 
ipoiled Jeruſalem, burnt the = and temple, and 
© brake down the walls of Jerulalem round about. 
2 Kings, XXV. 10. 


The Romans likewiſe (as we are informed by Jo- 
ſephus, in his Hutory of the. Jewiſh Wars) de- 
molithed ſeveral tortificd places betore they beſieged 
and deſtroyed Jeruſalem. And the Jews who in- 
habited that city, may very juitly be ſaid to have 
te truſted in their high and fenced walls,” tor they 
ſeldom ventured a battle in the open held. I hey 
contided in the ſtrength and ſituation of Jeruſalem, 
as the Jebulites (the former inhabitants ot the 
place) had done betore them: “ Who ſhall come 
* down againſt us? or who thall enter into our ha- 
bitations 2” Jeremiah xxi. 13. 


Jeruſalem, indeed, was a very ſtrong, place, and 
wonderfully fortified both by nature and art. And 
yet, how many times was it taken previous to Its 
tinal deſtruction by Titus? It was taken by Shi— 
ſhak, king of Egypt, by Nebuchadnezzar, by An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, by Pumpey, by Socius, and, 
laitly, by Herod, 


The Jews, in theſe ſieges, were to ſuffer great 
hardſnips, but more particularly by tamine. Ac- 
cordingly, when the king of Aſlyria beſieged Sama- 
ria, there was a great tamine in that city; “ and be- 
© hold they beſieged it, until an als's head was fold 
© for four pieces of ſilver, and the fourth part of a 
* cab of doves dung for five pieces of filver.” 
2 Kings vi. 25. When Nebuchadnezzar beſicged Je- 
ruſalem, the tamine prevailed in the city, and 
there was no bread for the people of the land. 
2 Kings xxv. 3. And in the laſt ſiege of Jerulalem, 
by the Romans, there was a moſt dreadtul tamine in 
the city. 


Thus was literally fulfilled the words of Moles, 
who lays, the man's “ eye ſhall be evil towards his 
brother, and towards the wite of his boſom, and 
* towards his children, becaule he hath nothing lett 
him in the ſicge, and in the ſtraitneſs wherewith 
* thine enemies ſhall dittreſs thee in all thy gates: 
and, in like manner, the woman's “ eye ſhall be evil 
* towards her huſband of her boſom, and towards 
her ſon, and towards her daughter.” See Deut. 
XXV111. 54, &c. 


According to another part of this prophecy, 
great numbers ot the Jews were to be deſtroyed. 
And ye ſhall be left few in number, whereas ye 
* were as the ſtars of heaven tor multitude.” Deut. 
xxviii. 62. Not to mention any other of the cala- 
mities and flaughters which they have undergone, 
there was, in the ſiege of Jeruſalem, an infinite mul- 
titude that periſhed by famine. There certainly is 
not a nation upon the earth that hath been expoſed 
to 10 many maſſacres and perſecutions as the Jews. 
Their hiſtory abounds with them; and if God had 
not been pleaſed to have given them a promiſe of 
a numerous polterity, they muſt, many hundred 

| years ago, have been totally extirpated. 


The prophecy farther ſaith, that they ſhould be 
carried into Egypt, and there {old for ſlaves. * And 
** the Lord hall bring thee into Egypt again, with 
** ſhips: and there ye ſhall be fold unto your ene- 
mies for bondmen and bondwomen.” Deut. 
XXVv111. 68. They had, indecd, come out of Egypt 


triumphant, but now they were to return thither as 


ſlaves. They had, on their coming out, walked 
through the ſea as on dry land, but now they were to 
They might be carried 
hither in the ſhips of the Tyrian or Sidonian mer- 
hants, or by the Romans, who had a fleet in the 
editerranean; and this was certainly a much ſafer 
Jay of conveying fo many priſoners, then ſending 
em by land. 
No. 54. 
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That this part of the prophecy was tulfilled, evi- 
dently appears from varlous accounts. In the reigns 
of the two firlt Ptolemies, many of the Jews were 
ſent into Egypt as flaves. And when Jerulalem was 
taken by Titus, he ſent the greater part of thoſe cap. 
tives, who were upwards ot leventcen years of age, to 
the works in Egypt: fuch as were under that age he 
told tor ſlaves; bur ſo little care was taken of them, 
that no leſs than eleven thouſand periſhed tor want. 
This is confirmed by St. Jerome, who lays, that, 
alter their laſt overthrow, many thoulands of them 
were lold: that thoſe who could not be fold, were 
tranſported into Egypt, and periſhed by ſhip- 
wreck or famine, or were matſlacred by the inha- 
bitants.“ 


« And ye ſhall be plucked from off the land The diffe- 
* whither thou goelt to pollets it.” Deut. xxviii. C3. e 
This was amply fulfilled when the ten tribes were captivity. 
carried into captivity by the king of Aſſyria, and 
other nations were planted in their ſtead; and when 
the two other tribes were carried away Captives to 
Babylon; beſides other captives and tranſportations 
ot the people at different periods. Atterwards, when 
the emperor Adrian had ſubdued the rebellious 
Jews, he publiſhed an edict, in which he not only 
torbad them, on pain of death, from letting foot in 


| Jeruſalem, but prohibited them from even entering 


into the country of Judea. From that time to the 
prelent, Judea Las been in the poſſeſſion of foreign 
lords and matters, few ot the Jews dwelling in it, 
and thoſe only of a very low and lervile condition. 


This has been clearly proved by ſeveral modern tra- 


vellers, particularly Mr. Sandys, who, in ſpeaking 
of the Holy Land, ſays, ** it is for the molt part 
now inhabited by Moors and Arabians the one pol - 
leſſing the vallies, and the other the mountains. 
Turks there be few; but many Greeks, with other 
Chriſtians, ot all ſects and nations, ſuch as impure 
to the place an adherent holineſs. Here are allo 
lome Jews, yet they inherit no part of the land, but 
live as aliens in their own country.” 


Thus have the Jews been © plucked from off the 
* land which they poſſeſſed.” But this was not 
all, tor, according to the prophecy, they were to be 
diſperſed into all nations: “ And the Lord ſhall 
ſcattet thee among all people, from one end of the 
** earth unto the other,” Deut. xxviii. 64, Theſe 
words were partly fulfilled in the Babyloniſh cap- 
tivity ; but they have been more amply fulfilled 
ſince the great diſperſion of the Jews by the Ro- 
mans. hat people, indeed, have been ſcattered 
io tar and wide as they? and where is the nation 
which is a ſtranger to them, or to which they are 
ſtrangers? They 1warm in many parts of the eaſt, 
and are ſpread through moſt of the countries in 
Europe and Africa. In ſhort, they are to be found 
in all places where there is a circulation of trade and 


money, and may, properly ſpeaking, he called the 
brokers of the whole world. 


It was likewiſe foretold by Moſes, that, though 
they ſhould be ſo diſperſed, they ſhould not be 
totally deſtroyed, but ſhould ſtill ſubſiſt as a diſtinct 
people: And yet for all that, when they be in 
„ the land of their enemies, I will not caſt them 
© away, neither will I abhor them, to deſtroy them 

utterly, and to break my covenant with them.“ 
Levit. xxvi. 44. This part of the prophecy hath 
been molt ſtrictly fulfilled; for (as a celebrated 
writer obſerves) “ the Jewiſh nation, like the buſh 
of Moles, hath been always burning, but never con- 
lumed.” And what an aſtoniſhing thing it is to 
think, that, after ſo many wars, battles, and ſieges; 
atter 10 many fires, famines, and peſtilences; after 
lo many rebellions, maſſacres, and perſecutions; af- 
ter {ſo many years of captivity, ſlavery, and miſery 
they have not been utterly deſtroyed, but are ſtill 
— Ar among all nations, and ſubſiſt as a diſtinct 
people! 


They were to ſuffer greatly in their diſperſion, 
and not to reſt long in any place.“ And among The Jens 
© theſe nations thou ſhalt find no eaſe, neither ſhall bet ef 
the ſole of thy foot have reſt.” Deut. xxxiii. 65. place. > 
This likewiſe hath n amply tulfilled; for ſo 
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far have they been from finding reſt, that they have 
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been baniſhed from city to city, and from country 
to country. In many places they have been baniſhed, 
recalled, and then baniſhed again. 


But they were not only to-be baniſhed from their 
own country, and diſperſed into various parts 
throughout the world, but likewiſe, wherever they 
went, were to be © oppreſſed and ſpoiled ever- 
more,” and their“ houſes” and“ vineyards,” their 
* oxen” and © aſſes,“ to be taken from them. 
Deut. xxviii. 29, &c. That this has been ſtrictly 
tulfilled, will evidently appear, when we conſider the 
very frequent and great ſeizures that have been 
made of their effects in almoſt all countries. How 
often has heavy fines been laid on them by the 
princes of the different nations in which they have 
dwelt ? and how often have they been obliged to ſe- 
cure their lives by the forfeiture of their poſſeſſions ? 
Of this there have been innumerable inſtances, and 
tome even in our own country. King Henry III. 
of England, always laid a heavy tax on the Jews at 
every low ebb of his fortunes. © One Abraham, 
(ſays a celebrated writer,) who was found a delin- 
quent, was forced to pay ſeven hundred marks tor 
his redemption. Aaron, another Jew, proteſted, 
that the king had taken from him, at times, thirty 
thouſand marks of ſilver, beſides two hundred marks 
of gold. And in like manner he uſed many others 
of the Jews.” And when they were baniſhed, in 
the reign of Edward I. all their eſtates were con- 
fiicated to the crown. | 


* Their ſons and daughters ſhould be given unto 
© another people.” Deut. xxviii. 32. This has been 
likewiſe fulfilled for, in ſeveral countries, but more 
Py in Spain and Portugal, their children 

1ave been taken from them, by order of the go- 
vernment, to be educated in the popiſh religion, 


And they ſhould be mad for the ſight of their 
eyes which they ſhould ſee.” Deut. xxviii. 34 
That this part of the prophecy has been moſt am- 
ply fulfilled we have the cleareſt evidence; for into 
what madneſs, fury, and deſperation, have they re- 
peatedly been driven by the cruel uſage, extortions, 
and oppreſſions, they have OOO at difterent pe- 
riods, and in different parts of the world. 


The prophecy farther tells us, that they“ ſhould 
„ become an altoniſhment, a proverb, and a by- 
rd to all nations.” Deut. xxviii. 37. And do 
we not hear and fee this part of the prophecy ful- 
filled every day ? Is not the avarice, uſury, and 
hard-heartednels of a Jew grown proverbial ? and 
are not their perſons 8 odious among all 
ſorts of people? Mahometans, heathens, and Chriſ- 
tians, however they may diſagree in other points, 
yet generally agree in vilitying, abuſing, and per- 
lecuting the Jews. In molt places where they are 
tolerated, they live in a ſeparate quarter by them- 
ſelves, and wear ſome badge of diſtinction. Their 
very countenances commonly diſtinguiſh them from 
the reſt of mankind; and they are, in all reſpects, 
treated as if they were of another ipecies. 


Laltly, © their plagues ſhould be wonderful, even 
great plagues, and of long continuance.” Deur. 
XXviii. 39. And have not their plagues continued 

upwards of ſeventeen hundred years? What nation 
hath ſuffered ſo much, and yet continued ſo long? 
What nation hath ſubſiſted as a diſtinct people in 
their own country lo long as theſe have done in their 
diſperſion into all countries? And what a ſtanding 
miracle is this exhibired to the vie wand. oblervation 
of the whole world! 


Theſe aſtoniſhing prophecies were delivered up- 
wards of three thouland years ago, and, from * 
fulfilment of them, ary ot we lee every day taking 
place in the world, are the ſtrongeſt proofs that can 
be given of the Divine legation of Moſes. They 


are truly, as Moles foretold they would be, “ a ſign 


e and a wonder for ever. Moreover, all theſe curſes 
„ ſhall come upon thee, and ſhall purſue thee and 
« gvertake thee, till thou be deſtroyed; becaule 


Cnap, VI. 


hs, ſtatutes which he commanded thee: and they 


** ſhall be upon thee for a ſign and for a wonder, 
05 _ upon thy ſeed for ever.” Deut. xxviii. 
45, 40. | 


CHAP. vi. 


The prophecies of Jeremiah, Iſaiah, Micah, Exzekie!, 
and other prophets, relative to the Jews. 


HE great legiſlator Moſes was not the only 
1 perſon who toretold the puniſhments to be in- 
flicted on the Jews tor their manifold tranſgreſ- 
ſions. The like was foretold by many other per- 
ſons, who received the ſpirit of inlpiration. Theſe 
prophecies were delivered at different periods, and 
were 7 * to reform the Jews from the wicked 
courle of lite to which they were naturally addicted; 
but as they continued inflexible, the prophecies de- 
nounced againſt them were ſtrictly fulfilled. 


It was among others of the prophecies foretold, 1... 
that the ten tribes of Iſrael ſhould be carried away # 
captives by the king of Aſſyria; and that the two "= 
remaining tribes of Judah and Benjamin ſhould be 
made captives to the king of Babylon; but with 

this difference, that the two tribes ſhould be re- 
ſtored, and return from their captivity, but the ten 
tribes ſhould be totally annihilated. 


The time when the captivity of the two tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin was to take place, as allo that jt: 
of their reſtoration, was foretold by the prophet !*** 
Jeremiah. This whole land ſhall be a delola- 

* tion, and an aſtoniſhment; and theſe nations ſhall 

* ſerve the king of Babylon ſeventy years.” Jer. 

* XXVv. 11. And again, Thus faith the Lord, that 
after ſeventy years be accompliſhed at Babylon, I 
„will. viſit you, and perform my good word to- 
** wards you, in cauſing you to return to this place.“ 
Jer. xxix. 10. 


This prophecy was delivered ** in the fourth year 
of Jehoiakim the ſon of Joſiah king of Judah, 
* which was the firſt year of Nebuchadnezzar king 
* of Babylon,” Jer. xxv. 1. In the ſame year the 
prophecy began to take place; tor Nebuchadnezzar 
| 1nvaded Judea, beſieged and took Jeruſalem, made 
Jehoiakim his ſubject and tributary, and tranſported 
the fineſt children of the royal family, and of the 
nobility, to 4 to be brought up as ſlaves in 
his palaces. He likewiſe deſtroyed the temple, car- 
ried away the ſacred veſſels, and placed them in the 
temple of his idol Bel at Babylon. Almoſt the 
whole of the inhabitants of Judea and Jerulalem 
were carried into captivity, there being only a ſe 
of very poor and mean condition, left to till an 
cultivate the land. 


In this ſituation they remained for ſeventy "_ 
when Cyrus, king of Babylon, iſſued a proclama- 
tion for the reſtoration of the Jews, and tor the ſe- 
building of the temple of Jerulalem. In conte. 
quence of this the Jews immediately returned 0 
their own country, and diſperſed themſelves into the 
reſpective cities they had formerly inhabited. Tix 
temple was begun, and carried on with great all 
duity for ſome time, but, by the great interruptin 
they met with from the Samarians, was not finiſhc 
till the reign of Darius, when all things were aga! 
reſtored to their former ſtate. And thus was IF 
filled the prophecy of Jeremiah, relative to the t 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin. 


The prophecy againſt the ten tribes of Iſrael v. 
much more ſevere than that againſt the other 9%; 
The tribe of Ephraim, which was the chief of the 
is often put for the whole ten; and it was . 
that within threeſcore and four years ſhall Phra 
ce be broken that it be not a people.” Iſaiah v!'*, 
This prophecy was delivered in the firſt yeat © 
Ahaz, king of Judah, when Rezin, king of Sti, 
and Pekah, king of Iſrael, formed a conjunction 
reduce Jeruſalem; and it was to comfort Ahaz, 7 
the houleof David, in theſedifficulties and diſtreſs 
that the prophet Iſaiah was commiſſioned to 400 


% thou hearkeneit not unto the voice of the Lord 


him, that the kings of Syria and Iſrael ſhouler 


« thy God, to keep his commandments, and his 


main only the heads of their reſpective cities; ,, 
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people. 


they ſhould not prevail againſt Jeruſalem; and that, 
within ſixty and five years, IHN Huld be lo broken 
that it ſhould be no more a people. 


The fulfilment of this prophecy commenced in 
the reign of Ahaz, when Tiglath-pilcler took many 
of the liraclites, “ even the Reubenites, and the 
„ Gadites, and the halt tribe of Manaſſeh, and all 
„the land of Naphtali, and carried them captive 
into Aſſyria, and brought them unto Halah, and 
„ Habor, and Hara, and to the river Gozan. * 
1 Chron. v. 26. 2 Kings xv. 29. His ton Sal- 
maneler, in the reign of Hezekiah, took Samaria, 
and carried away ſtill greater numbers ** unto At- 
„ ſyria, and put them in Holah and in Habor by 
* the river of Gozan,” the lame places where their 
brethren had been carried betore them, “and in the 
cities of the Medes.“ 2 Kings xviu. 11. His lon 
Sennacherib came up alſo againit Hezekiah, and all 
the fenced cities of Judah; but his army was mira- 
culouſly defeated, and he himiclt was forced to te- 
turn with ſhame and dilgrace into his own country, 
where he was murdered by two ot his lons. 2 Kings 
xvii. 19. Another of his lons, Eſarhaddon, ſuc— 
ceeded him on the throne ; but it was ſome time be- 
tore he could recover his kingdom from thele d11- 
orders, and think of reducing Syria and Paleſtine 
again to his obedience: and then it was, and not 
till then, that he completed the ruin ot the ten 
tribes, carried away the remains of the people, and, 
to prevent the land from becoming delolate, 
brought men from Babylon, and from Cuthah, 
* and trom Hava, and from Hamath, and trom Sc- 
* pharvaim, and placed them in the cities of Sama- 
* ria, inſtead of the children of Ifrael.” 2 Kings 
xvii. 24. Ephraim was broken from being a king- 
dom before, but it was now broken from being a 
And from that time to this, what account 
can be given of the people of Iſracl as diſtinct trom 
thoſe ot Judah? Where have they ſubſiſted all this 
time? And where is their ſituation, or what their 
preſent condition? 


At their firit diſperſion they were carried into Aſ- 
ſyria and Media; and it they ſubſiſted any where, it 
1s realonable to 1magine they might be tound there 
in great abundance. But this is not the caſe; neither 
are they to be found in any of thole parts where it 
has been aſſerted, by different Jewiſh writers, they 
took up their reſidence. It is the opinion of ſome, 
that they returned into their own country, with the 
other two tribes, atter the Babyloniſh captivity. I he 
decree, indeed, of Cyrus, extended to ** all the 
people of God; Ezra i. 3. and that of Artaxerxcs 
to all the people ot Iſrael;“ vii. 13. and no doubt 
but many ot the Iſraclites took advantage of theſe 
decrees, and returned with Zerubbabel and Ezra to 
their own cities. But ſtill the main body of the ten 
tribes remained behind ; and it the whole did not re- 
turn at this time, they cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
returned in a body at any time after; tor we do not 
read of any ſuch circumitance in hiſtory, neither of 
the time or occaſion of their return. The celebrated 
dean of Prideaux ſays, ** the ten tribes of Iirac], 
which had ſeparated from the houſe of David, were 
brought to a full and utter deſtruction, and never 
after recovered themic;ves again. For thoſc who 
were thus carried away, (excepting only ſome few 
who, joining themſelves to the Jews in the land 
of their captivity, returned with them,) ſoon going 
into the uſages and idolatry of the nations among 
whom they were planted, (to which they were too 
much addicted while in their own land,) after a 
time, became wholly abſorbed, and ſwallowed up in 
them, and thence utterly loſing their name, their 


language, and their memorial, were never after 
ſpoken ws.” 


But if the whole race of Iſrael became thus ex- 
tinct, and periſhed for ever, it may be aſked, how 
can the numerous prophecies be fulfilled, which 
promile the future converſion and reſtoration ot 
Iſrael as well as Judah? The truth we conceive to 
lie between theſe two opinions. Neither did they 


all return to Jeruſalem, nor did all, who remained. 


behind, comply with the idolatry of the Gentiles, 
among whom they lived. But whether they re- 
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mained, or whether they returned, this prophecy of 


Haiah was ſtill fuifilled ; the kingdom, the com- 
monwealth, the ſtate of Itrael was utterly broken; 
they no longer ſubſiſted as a diltinct people from 
Judah; they no longer maintained a ſeparate re- 
ligion; they joined themielves to the Jews, trom 
whom they had been unhappily divided; they loſt 
the name of Iſrael as a name ot diſtinction, and were 
thencetorth all in common called Jews. 


It appears, from the book of Either, that there 
were great numbers of Jews in all the hundred 
twenty and {even provinces of the kingdom ot Aha- 
ſucrus, or Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of Perſia, 
and they could not all be the remains of the two 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, who had retuted to 
return to Jeruſalem with their brethren : they mutt, 
at leaſt many ot them, have been the delcendants 
of the ten tribes, whom the kings ot Atlyria had 
carried away Captive ; but yet they are all ipoken of 
as one and the lame people: and all, without di— 
ſtinction, are denominated Jews. 


We read, in the Acts of the Apoſtles, that there 
went to Jeruſalem, to celebrate the tealt ot Pente— 
colt,“ Parthians, and Medes, and Ilamites, and 
the dwellers in Melopotamia.”” Acts ii. 9. Thelc 
men came from the countries wherein the ten tribes 
had been placed, and, in all probability, were there- 
tore lome of their poſterity ; but yet thele, as well as 
the rell, are {tiled ©* Jews, devout men, out of every 
nation under heaven.” Acts ii. 5. Thoſe allo 
ot the ten tribes, who returned to Jerulalem, united 
with the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin, and 
tormed but one nation, one body of Jews. They 
might, perhaps, tor ſome ages, have preſerved their 
gencalogies; but they were now incorporated to- 
gether; and the diſtinction of tribes and families is, 
in a great meaſure, loſt among them; and they have 
all, trom the Baby loniſh captivity to this day, been 
comprehended under the general name of Jews. 


There were many perſons of all the ten tribes in 
being during the time of St. Paul's miniſtry; tor 
he ipeaketh of “the twelve tribes hoping to at- 
** tain to the promiſe of God.” Acts xxxvi. 7. And 
St. James addreſſes his epiſtle“ to the twelve tribes 
** which are ſcattered abroad. James i. 1. And 
there is no doubt but there are many of the de- 
Icenclants of the ten tribes of Itracl ſtill in being, 
though they cannot be ſeparated fromthereſt. They 
are all contounded with the other Jews, and there 
is no difference between them. The Samarians, in- 
deed, (of whom there are {till ſome remains at She- 
chem, and the neighbouring towns,) pretend to be 
the deſcendants of the children of liracl; but they 
are really derived from thoſe nations which Eſarhad- 
don, king of Aſſyria, planted in the country, after 
he had carried thence the ten tribes into captivity. 
And it is for this reaſon that the Jews call them by 
no other name than Cuthites, which was the name 
of the principal perſon of thoſe nations. They ex- 
claim againſt them as the worſt of heretics, and, if 


poſſible, have a greater averſion to them than to the 
Chriſtians. 


It may, perhaps, be aſked by ſome, what could be 
the reaſon that ſuch a material difference and di- 
ſtinction ſhould be made between the two tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin, and the ten tribes of Iſracl. 
Why the latter ſhould be, as it were, loſt in their 
captivity, and the former reſtored, and preſerved 
leveral ages after. To this it is antwered, that the 
ten tribes had totally revolted from God to the wor- 
ſhip of the golden calves in Dan and Bethel; and 
tor this, and their idolatry and wickedneſs, they 
were ſuffered to remain in the land of their capti- 
vity. The Jews were reſtored, not fo much for 
their own ſakes, as for the ſake of the promiſes made 
unto their forefathers, namely, the promiſe to Ju- 
dah, that the Meſſiah ſhould come of his tribe; and 
the promiſe to David, that the Meſſiah ſhould be 
born of his family. It was therefore neceſſary for 
the tribe of Judah, and the families of that tribe, to 
be kept diſtinct until the Divine diſpenſation ſhould 


be accompliſhed. But ſince theſe ends have been 


fully anſwered, the tribes of Judah and Benjamin 
are 
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D)itterent 
oppretto:s 
01 the Jews, 


are as much confounded as any of the reſt : all di- 
ſtinct ion of families and genealogies is loſt among 
them; and (as biſhop Chandler obſerves) the Jews 
themiclves acknowledge as much, in laying, that, 
when the Meſſiah ſhall come, it will be part ot his 
office © to lort their families, reſtore their genea- 
logies, and let aſide ſtrangers.” 


of the molt ſerious, when they reflect on the pre- 
ſervation of the Jews through ſo many ages, not- 
withſtanding the great efforts that have been made, 
at different periods, totally to extirpate them, and 
that, initead of themſelves, all their enemies have 
been finally reduced. But, wonderful as thele events 
may appear, they are ſtill made much more o by 
their being ſignified beforehand by the ſpirit of pro- 
phecy, as we find particularly in the prophet Jere- 
miah : ** Fear not thou, O Jacob my ſervant, ſaith 
<« the Lord, for I am with thee, for I will make a 
ce full end of all the nations whither I have driven 
te thee, but I will not make a full end of thee.” 
Jer. xlvi. 28. 


hiſtory, any circumſtance to be found lo remarkably 
ſingular as that of the preſervation of the Jews to 
the prelent period of time. 
perled among all nations, and yet they are not con- 
tounded with any. They ſtill live as a diſtinct 
people, and yet they do not live any where accord- 
Ing to their own laws : they neither elect their own 
magiſtrates, or enjoy the full exerciſe of their re- 
ligion. Their ſolemn feaſts and ſacrifices are limited 
to one certain, place, and that hath been now, for 
many ages, 1n the h 
who will not ſuffer them to come thither. No peo- 
ple on the whole tace of the earth have continued 
unmixed ſo long as they have. 
tions have come in great multitudes into the more 
ſouthern parts of Europe; but where are they now 
to be diſcerned and diſtinguiſhed ? The Gauls went 
torth in great bodies to ſeek their tortunes in foreign 
parts; but what traces or footſteps of them are now 
remaining any where ? In France, who can ſeparate 
the race of the ancient Gauls from the various other 
people, who, trom time to time, have ſettled there ? 
In Spain, who can diſtinguiſh exactly between the 
firſt poſſeſſors the Spaniards, and the Goths and 
Moors, who conquered and kept poſſeſſion of the 
country tor lome time? In England, who can pre- 
tend to ſay, with certainty, which families are derived 
from the ancient Britons, and which from the Ro- 
muns, or Saxons, or Danes, or Normans? The moſt 
ancient and honourable pedigrees can be traced u 
only to a certain period, and beyond that there is 
nothing but conjecture and uncertainty, obſcurity 
and ignorance. But the Jews can go up higher than 
any nation; they can even deduce their pedigree 
trom the beginning of the world. They may nor 
know trom what particular tribe or family they are 
deſcended, but they know certainly that they all 
{prung trom the ſtock of Abraham. 
contempt with which they have been treated, and 
the haiuſhips which they have undergone in almoſt 
all countries, ſhould, one would thinl 
them deſirous to forget or renounce their original 
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How aſtoniſhingly mult it engage the attention 


There is not certainly, either in ancient or modern 


They have been dil- 


ands of ſtrangers and aliens, 


The northern na- 


And yet the 


„ have made 


but they protels it, they glory in it: and alter ſo 
many wars, maſſacres, and perſecutions, they ſtill 
ſubſiſt, they till are very numerous: and what but 
a ſupernatural power could have preſerved them in 
{tuch a manner as no other nation upon earth hath 
been preicrved ? 

While we behold, with aſtoniſhment, the wiſe diſ- 
peniations ot Providence, in having protected the 
Jews even to the prelent period, we cannot, without 
equal aſtoniſhment, reflect on the circumitance of 
his having been pleated likewiſe utterly to deſtroy 
their enemies. The firſt oppreſſors of the Jews were 
the Egyptians, who detained them from their own 
land, compelled them into captivity, treated them 
with great cruelty, and kept them for many years in 
bondage. The Aſſyrians carried away captives the 
ten tribes of Itrael, and the Baby lonians atterwards 
the two remaining tribes of Judah and Benjamin. 
The Syro-Macedonians, eſpecially Antiochus Epi- 


phanes, cruelly perſecuted them: and the Romans 
utterly diſſolved the Jewiſh ſtate, and diſperſed the 
people ſo that they have never been able to recover 
their city and country from that time to the preſent, 


And where are now thele great and famous mo. 
narchies, which, in their time, ſubdued and op. 
preſſed the people of God? are they not vaniſhed, 
and not cal their power, but almoſt even their 
very names, loſt on the earth ? The Egyprians, Al. 
ſyrians, and Babylonians, were overthrown, and en- 
tirely ſubjugated by the Perſians : and the Perſians 
(it is remarkable) were the reſtorers of the Jews, as 
well as the deſtroyers of their enemies. The Syro- 
Macedonians were {wallowed up by the Romans: 
and the Roman empire, great and powertul as it 
was, was broken into pieces by the repeated incur. 
ſions of the northern nations; while the Jews are 
ſubſiſting as a diſtinct people to this day. And how 
wondertul is it to think, that the vanquiſhed ſhould 
lo many ages ſurvive the victors, and the former be 
prend all over the world, while the latter are no 
more! 


The Divine vengeance hath not only puniſhed 


their perſecutors and oppreſſors. 
Pharaoh was deſtroyed, and himſelf, with his hoſt, 
drowned in the Red Sea. Moſt of thoſe who op- 
preſſed Iſrael in the days of the Judges came to an 
untimely end. Nebuchadnezzar was ſtricken with 
madneſs, and the crown was ſoon transferred from 
his family to ſtrangers. Antiochus Epiphanes died 
in great agonies, with ulcers and vermin iſſuing from 
his body, ſo that the filthineſs of him not only be- 
came intolerable to his attendants, but even to him- 
ſelf. Herod, who was a cruel tyrant to the Jews, 
died in the like miſerable manner. Flaccus, gover- 
nor of Egypt, who barbarouſly plundered and op- 
prefled the Jews of Alexandria, was afterwards ba- 
niſhed and ſlain. And n who perſecuted 
the Jews, for refuſing to pay Divine honour to his 
ſtatue, was murdered in the flower of his age, after 
a ſhort and wicked reign. 


Ever ſince the Jews have abſolutely rejected the 
golpel, and been no longer the people of God, there 

ave not been any viſible manifeſtations of a Divine 
interpoſition in their favour. As a puniſhment for 
their inhdelity, they have, for ages paſt, been diſ- 
perſed all over the world, without having either a 
png be or ſpiritual protector. They are deſpiſed 
in all parts where they inhabit, and are the general 
ſcoff and ridicule of the people of all kingdoms. 


of Judea. This prophecy was delivered ſo long 
ago as the time of Moles: *©* I will ſcatter you 
* among the heathen, and will draw out a ſword 
* after you; and your land ſhall be delolate, and 
* your cities waſte.” Levit. xxvi. 23. It was like- 
as prophets frequent 
lent) lays, © Your country 1s def 


* thrown by ſtrangers. 


mans. 


the Chaldeans, 


or implied: and hath not the 


an 


| Cap, i 


nations tor their cruelties to the Jews, but hath — 
likewiſe purſued even ſingle perſons who have been 6: :.. 
The firſt- born of 5. 


Another moſt diſtinguiſhed and memorable in- 
ſtance of the truth of prophecy is, the deſolation „ 


wile foretold by the aq» * Iſaiah, who (ſpeaking 
y did, of things future as pre- 
olate, your cities 
are burnt with fire; your land, ſtrangers devour 
it in your prelence, and it is deſolate as over- 
And the daughter of Zion 
is left as a cottage in a vineyard, as a lodge in a 
garden of cucumbers, as a beſieged city.“ Tſaiah, 
chap. 1. 7, 8, 9. This laſt paſſage may immediately 
relate to the times of Ahaz and Hezekiah; but it 
muſt have a tarther reference to the devaſtations 
made by the Chaldeans, and eſpecially by the Ro- 
n this ſenſe it is underſtood by molt ancient 
interpreters ; and the following words imply no leis 
than a general deſtruct ion, and almoſt total ex- 
tinction of the ee ſuch as they ſuffered under 
ut more fully under the Romans: 
Except the Lord of Hoſts had left unto us a very 
„ imall remnant, we ſhould have been as Sodom, 
* and we ſhould have been like unto Gomorrah.” 


In other places the ſame thing is either expreſſed 

irate of Judea now 
for many ages been exactly anſwerable to this de- 
ſeription? That a country ſhould be depopulated 
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040 The PrROPHECIES 
4 bind that. theſe barren rocks (as they arc called) 
might yield a much greater quantity, I the ab- 
Gemous Turk and Arab would permit a turther 
increale and improvement TO be made ot che 
vine, &c.“ 


InGdelity of The prophets Teremian, Ilaiah, 
the Jews. Only oretold the deſolation ot the 
Jews, and their diſperlion through | 
world, but likewile their infidelity in diſpelieving 
the Meſliah, and what would be the con: equences 
that would retuil therefrom. Of this there are nu 
merous infrancess but it will be ſufficient to Pro- 
duce one or WO | aſſages trom the prophet Iſaiah. 
& Who hath believed our report? and tO whom is 
« the arm of the Lord revealed?“ liaiah lin. 1. 
Thee words both St. John and St. Paul have ex- 
preisly applied tO the unbelieving Jews of their 
time. Ihe prophet likewile aſſigns che reaſon Why 
chey would not receive the Meſhiah, namely, becauie 
of his low and amicted condition: and it is certain 
they rejected him on this account, having all along 
expected him to come a> a temporal prince and de- 
liverer in great power and glory. 


= 


and others, not 
country ot The 
all parts ot the 


fai ah ie 
dommiſßoa- unto the people the jzudgments Ol 
edtode- fidelity and diobedience;, And he ſaid, 00 YE 
« and tell this people, | lear ye indeed, but Under- 
e ſtand not; and Ice YE indeed, but perccive not. 
1 « Make the hearts of this people fat, and make 
ee « their cars heavy, and ſhut their es; jeſt they 
ae ** Jer i cheir eyes, and hear with their cars, and 
„ under ttand with their heart, and convert, and 
« he healed.” llaiah vi. 9, &c. 


"Phe prophets, in che {tile of {criPture, arc (aid 
« to do”? what they declare will be done:“ and 
in like manner Jercmiahas ſaid to be“ ſet Over che 
&« nations, and over the kingdoms, to root out, and 
« to pull down, and to dettroy, and to throw down, 
« tg build, and to plant;“ Jer. j. 10. becauſe he was 
authorited to make known the purpoles and UCCIces 
of Gou, 


The prophet Iſaiah was commiſſioned to declare 
God for their in- 
clare the 
1); vine 


judgements 
to the peo- 


Gelee 


and becauſe thele events would follow in. 
contequence Ol his prophecies. « Make the hearts 
« (t this people fat,” 18 therefore as much as tO lay, 
11 „ Penounce my judgments upon chis people, that 

&« their hearts ball be tat, and their cars heavy, 
and their eyes hut; leſt they fee with their cyes, 
and hear with their ears, and underſtand with 
their hearty and convert, and be healed.” This 
prophecy might relate, in tome mcalure, tO the 
Hate of the JEWS before the Bab) Joniſh captivity; 
but it did not receive its full completion til the days 
of Cur Saviour: and in this lenie it is under ttood 
and applicd by the writers of the New 1 cilament, 
and by Our Saviour himlclt. 


cc 


lity and ob- ration. 


ten icy of 
te Jews do 
be of long 
duration. 


„ Then ſaid I, Lord, how long? 


&« habitant, and the houlcs without 
« land be utterly deſolate; and the 


man, 


« {aking in the midtt of the land.” 
markable gradation is here 
thele judgmen s Not only Jeruialem and 
even the ſingle de houles? ſhout be 
« man;” and not only the 
3 ſhould be 

13 ſhould be © 


5 


utterly delolate; : 


. 


de the Lord'' mould“ remove them far away, 


N bl 
there ſhauld De 
Cv 


n great Or rather“ a long lor 
laking in the midit of the land.” 


* 


| pd have nor ve cen all thele par 


-- 


Pa 


Ho [ 


ritual bi! 121, and intatuvation in 


« not uno tanding,“ in 
= 


— 
#- od 
EY „ 


e ſceing but not 


4 e ing,“ IRC „ieſhah, after the accompliſhment ot 19 | 
| many pres, and alter the pertormance or 10 
many 


5 


— — —— — — — — — — 


leremiah is men informed, that this infidelity and 
The infde- Obitinacy OI his countrymen Mould be of long du- cc 
| And he 
% anlwered, Until the cities be waſted without in- 
ö and the 
Lord have re- 
« moved men far away, and there be a great for- 

ö What a re- 
in the denouncing of 
« the | 
cities mould be waſted without inhabitants,” but | 

© without 

„ houtes? of the cities 
without man,“ but even the country 
and not only the 
people ſhould be removed out of the“ land,“ but 
and 

they mould not he removed for a mort period, ont | 


ieulars exactly 
Jig fulühed? Have not the Jews labouted under A [11 - 

| in “hearing but 
perceiv- | 


Miracies? And in conte quence of their retu— 


> - * , > 2 1 1 4 bas 1% 1 37 * 7 
ing £0 convert and be net hd,“ have not their 
dv + © DYY » ( 5. 7 «1 \ {aa TG ir 11 [ al and 1 Mr 

8 (i bw ow Li els vi 6k io Ys WIOHE in 120mant, ie Tell \ 


of JEREMIAT, Oo. 


« houſes without man Hath not their” land been 
« utterly delolate >» Have they not been **© remov- 
« od far away,“ even into the molt diſtant parts of 
the earth * And hath not their removal or banin- 
ment been now upwards ot 1700 years duration! 
Do they not lin continue deal and blind, unbelicv- 
ing and obltinate ? 

When this prophecy W45 delivered, the Jews glo- 
ried in being the peculiar people of God; and would 
any Jew Of hiwielt have cer thought, or laid, 
that his nation would, in procels of time, become 
an infidel and reprobate for many ages, oppreſſed by 
man, and tor taken by God ? It was more than 750 
years betore Chriſt that the prophet Ilaiah predicted 
thete things; and how could he have 10 done, un: 
jels he had been jnuminated by the Divine vition! 
or how could they have ſucceeded accordingly, un— 
leſs the {pirit of prophecy had been the Spirit of 


| Or the like nature are the prophecies concerning, 
the calling and obedience ok the Gentiles. Ho 
could ſuch an event be foreſcen hundreds of vears 
l before it happened? But the prophets arc full of the © 
| | 


* 


glorious lubject, and peak with delight and rap- 8 
dure ot the univerlal kingdom of the Meſſiah: that 5 
| God would give unto him the heathen for his 
inheritance, and the uttermoſt parts of the earth 
tor his poſſeſſion.” Pialin ii. 8. That“ all the 
ends of the world ſhould remember and turn un- 
to the Lord, and all the Kindreds of the nations 
mould worſhip before him.“ Pſalm XXil. 27. 
That in the laſt days ne mountain of the houle 
or the Lord ſhouiv be eftabliſhed on the top of 
the mountain, and ſhould be exalted above the 
„ hills, and all people mould flow unto it.“ Micah 
iv. 1. (which pallage is allo to be found in Ilaiah ii. 
That“ from tne riſing of the 1un even unto 


(e 
| 0 
| «6 
| 
| 
T4 


| 0 


CC 


« the going down of the lame, my name (hall be 
& great among the Gentiles, and in every place in- 
te 


cenle ſhall be offered unto my name, and a Pure 
« gffering; for my name ſhall be great among the 
„ heathen, laich the Lord ot hoſts.” Malachit. II. 


But the prophet Iſaiah is more copious upon this 2 
as well as other evangelical ſubjects ; and his 49th 
the &lor\ 


and Coth chapters treat particularly ot 
the church in the abundant acccls of the Gentilcs. 

It is a light thing that thou ſhoulur {t be my ler- 
yant to raiſe up the tribes of Jacob, and to Ic 
ore the preſerved ot Iirael; T will alto give thec 
for a light to the Gentiles, that chou mayelt ve 
| my lalvation unto the end of the earth.” Inch 

xx. 6. And again, „ Arile, ſhine, for thy ugs 
% come, and the glory or the Lord is riſen upon 
« thee. The Gentiles ſhall come o thy light, and 
kings tothe brightnels oi th) riſing, The avun- 
dance of the ſca (hall be converted unto thee, the 
% forces of the Gentiles ſhall come unto thee, &c. 
Haiah Ix. 1, 3» 5» &c. 


| The Jews have a ed thele prophecies to the 


cc 
44 
e 


cc 


in the different 
nations into which they have been diſperſed 3; but 
this is no leis ab{urd-than vain. The number ot 
their proſely tes was Very inconſiderable, and nothing 
to antwer thele pompeus delcriptions. Neither Nas 

| their religion Ever deſigned, by its founder, for. en 

| univertal religion, their worſhip and ſacrifices Veins 
confined to one certain place, Whither all the males 

| were obliged to repair thrice every Jear; ſo that ': 

| 

(| 


prolelytes whom they have gained ! 


was plainly calculated for a particular people, and 
religion of the WHO 


% 


could never become the 
| world. There Was, indeed, to be a rcligion, whic: 
| was to be deſigned for all nations, to be preac zed in 
| all, and to be *=ceived in all: but what proſpect 9 
probability was there that ſuch a generous inſtitu- 
tion ſhoulda proceed from ſuch a narrow- minded 
people as the Jews, Or that the Gentiles hould c 
receive A religion from the very people whom the, 
| molt hated and deſpiſed? Was it not much wo 
likely that the Jews would be corrupte by the ido- 
latrous nations around them, and be induced d 
comply with the waxims of their powerful nels” 
bours, than that they ſhould be the happ) inſtru- 
ments of reforming the world, and converting ſome 
of all nations to che worſhip of the true Gd? The 
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L * * « . * . 1 
The prophet farther intimates, that this revolu- 1 children for ever, and my ſervant David ſhall be 


" ce , , > IP i walls 600 A}  # 
tion the Cre atcil that ever hap DPency HH the re lig Gus ' * their "rince tor ever. * „eK. N 1 i 25 
world) ſhould be effected by a feu rope, o t low {i 1] hen th; all they know that 1 am the Lord then 
rank and edu cation. why * little One h. 411 ts me 6 1 * God, W110 « "1111 7 them 10 be le Ti mo el ien | 
1 1 bu | * * W » J » 
* thouland, and a mail one a firong nation. |} among the heathen; but | have gathered then? | 
Hlaiah lx. 22. unto their own land, and have left none of them mY 
a: 1 4 4 e there, Neither will I hide my face an 10 
_ . is 1e [1 ler * C11 IC \\ 11 el C ny lee 41 ** | 
The commiſſion given by Our Bleed Saviour t9 || «66 3 1 
N ummntten given 0 . „ more trom them 1, tor A houred out my 1511 | 
his apoltles, was, ** Go, teach all nation 47 And upon the haute of Iiracl, laich the Lord God.“ 4 
00 wel e the perlons ft) V. nom this CO MON was e K, XX. 28, 29. | 1 
given; Was it to thole who might have been 


thought bell qual: fied to Carry it into cxccution, 


Llowever, what hath already been accompliſhed, — | 
Iuch as the ric 1, che wite, the mighty of this world? isa tulſicicnt pledge and carnelt of what is yet, to | 
x No: they were chie ly a tew poor fithermen, of low {| come: and we have all nnaginable realon t: o believe, 45 
. 8 and cquc. tion, Of no tr 2 or clo- Unce lv many ot thele prophecies have been jul- ah 
8 quence, of no policy or addrets, of no worldly re- 1 | tilled, that the remaining ones will be tultilled allo; up"; 
: pute or authority, delp 72 as Jews by the reit of j! that there will be yet a £reater larvell of the Nu Ny { 
mankind, and as the meanelt and wortt of Jews || tions, and the yet unconverted parts of ha earth "44! 
| by the Jews themſelves. Theſe were the PEO weill be enhightened with the Kknowled, e of the 1 
((trange and wonderful as it may appea who were | l Ord; and that the Jews will, In God's good time, NI 
to contend with the prejudices ot all the Wo 1d, the || be converted to Chriltiamity, anc, upon their con- 1 
8 tuperttitions of tlic cos! le, the intereles of 7 the veriion , be as ain reitored to their native COL try. 
? Prielts, me v. aller Ot bur [11 af 45 | het mA hs Ot The prophet | loſca ſays, I] ne children of Iſracl Prophecy of 
: rulere, the malicg at Jows, the learning Cert» |, ** ſhall abide many days without a king, and with- 1a. 
2 and the power of the Roman empire. | bout a prince, and without a lacrilice, and without 
4 This great revolution was not only E e brought 11-7 an image, (or altar,) and without an ephod, (or 
1 about by a tew e pertons ot mean birth, but it was pie to Wear 271 6 phod,) or without tc raphim, (or 
© like wite to be eftected in a very ſhort ct Of time. „ Divine maniteſtations,) Altervward hall the chil. 
7 « | the Lord will halten it in his time.” Ilaiah Ix. || ' dren of Trael return, and ech the bord their 
5 22. ** God, and fhall tear the Lord and his goodnets in 
| „ 1 
er After the aſcenſion of Our Saviour, the number th are e e 
© ©. -trhe difc ples together was about “ an h under Ihe Jews were once the peculiar people of God : 
8 ee and twenty; K As i. 15. but they ſoon increaled and (as, Ot, Paul {ainth) “ Hiath God call away his 
Deen. and multip lied. The brit lermon preached by St. ** PeoPet C2 God forbid.” Rom. xt. 1. Welce th; it, 
Wi... Peter add unto them“ about three tliouiand alter ſo many ages, they are Gi proeferved, by a mu 
5 * fouls; Acts ii. 41. and the ſecond made up the ' raculous Prov dence, a hint people; and why 1s 
number“ about tive thouland.“ Acts :v. 4.  tuch a continue mirac le exorren hut tor the great- 


cr ttluf{lration of the Divine truth, and thic better 
accompliſhment of the Divine promiles, as well 


thofe which are yet to be, as thoſe which are already 
full ilch? 


| | 
Previous to the final deſtruction of Terulalem ! 
for about the lpace of torty years) the goipel had | 
been ſo pred, that it was preached in alinolt every || 
region of the then known world. In the rein ot | : 
Conſtantine the Great, Chriltianity became there. he great empires and powers which have here- 
ligion of the empire; and, after having lujiered a | tolore, in their turns, ſubdued and opprefied the 
little under Julian, it entirely prevailed, and tri- | people of (101), arc ; -11 come to ruin: becauſe though 
umphed over pas anilm and idolatry; and itil! does they executed the Divine purpoſes in op prefling, the 
Prevail i] 1 in the m il ( Vii; d anden proved parts of || Jew S, YET th. it Was more than they nd VV 40d their 


the carth. All this waz more than man could fore, Intentions, in acting as they did, were only to gra- 
lee, and much more than man could execute; and“ tity their own pride "and ambition, their own crucl- 
to this day we experience the good eſtects of thelec 


ty and revenge. And lince ſuch hath been the fat; a] 
. end of the enemies and oppreſſors of the Jews, in 
DOR: \{ tormer times, it ſhould ſerve as a warning to all 
$ 5 he ſpeedy propagation of the Hope could not || thoſe who may, at any time, or Upon an) occalion, 
have been ei; ce by perions lo ung, my WINE BLUE herealter, be inc lined to raiſe a clamour and perlc- 
it the lame Wieine Spirit, who Fore! LOI It, h. d not CULLON again! them. 

likewiſe aſtiil them in it, accoriing to the 6705 


Prophecies. 


miſe, ** I the Lord will haſten it in his time.“ In | It mult be allowed that the Jews are xceeding The Jews 
ſort, we may be as certain as if we had beheld-it blameable for fill perfitting in their Infidelity, after vote be in 
with our own cves, that the matter re. 1 Kas asne- | 9 Nanny means have been t aken 10 bring r them tO a — "ED 
pre dented by th 4 . V bang e Eq ey Went 1 \It 41 An nlc 01 Con tion; but this docs 1101 eee 118 

I * preached every Where, the I ord work 1! ng with to Pro! cribe, a bule, injure, and oppreſs them, as 

: them, and con! irming 7 word with ſigus tol- Chriſtians, of more zeal than either knowledge or 


« lowing,” Mark xvi. 20. Char ity, h av, in alh ages, been incline: | todo. „Cha- 


| 0 


rity is greater than faith;” and it Is worle in us 
pro- But neither the rophec ies concerni ing the Gen— 19 be cru -] and unch; ritable, than it is in them to 
tiles, n. JT thoſe concer ning tne Jews, have yet re- be ohltingte and unbelicving. 
Pre ceived their full and entire completion. Our Sa- 
| antes viour hath not yet had © the eee parts of the || Ah may . obleryed by forme, that ſhewing com- 
A « earth for his poſſeſſion:“ Plalm ii. 8.“ All the |! “. , Wea to thele unhappy people would be a means 
1 ends of the earth have not yet turned unto the of 0 f ny ine F N e of the prophecies. Bur 
| 2 % Lord,” xxii. 27. T7 All people, n. tions, and“ th! 100 ar 4 0 "GC ing 3 1 y 1 re to be har- + 
F T Jangua: e ee \et © ſerved him:“ «x dy = a and op} refled only by | wicked nations; the 
| 1 aL A hee chinas have nie deen only ras. - oy We bs ro h * mercy on chem; and we ſhould 
; — tially, but they will, in time, be even literally tul- | CAUIE e rather to be the diſpenſers of (3GUs mercics 
05 : filled. Neither are the Jews yet made ** an eternal || than the executioners of his Judgments, 
=. * excellency, a joy of many generations.” Taiah | If we read thc eleventh chapter of St. Paul's 
p 4 Ix. 15. The time is not yer come, when“ violen ice || piſtle to the Romans, we ſhall there ſee with that [ 
- . ** ſhall no more be heard in the | land, „ waſting nor || great apoſtle of the Gentiles (who certainly 7: 


* deſtruction within their borders,” ver. 18, God's | 
ed hee | 

— to them are nut yet fulfilled to the extent. || Ity of the Jews. Some 

* Behold, I will take the chi ren or Itracl from |! of the Ge e of his time valued themſelves upon 

among the heathen, whither they be gone, and their {Uperior advantages, and here Proves 

| 


y Under- 


tood the p rophecies better than any Of us can pre— 


tend to do) faith of the infidel. 


| 
. 11 p them Ir 
* will oaths r Lin: m on every ſide, 5 A bring them it, that they, Who“ 


Were Cut Our of the Olive tree 
into their own land. And they ſhall dwell in the « which is wild by nature, and were gr afred con- 
land th: it 1 h: Ave Given undo Jacob my ſervant, co 25 7 


trary to nature, into a good Olive-tree,” ſhould 
0 
even they and their children, and their childrens |. prelume to boatt againſt the natural branches,” 


(e 
ce 
4 * 


Rom. 


Rom. xi. 18, 24. But what would he have ſaid, if 
they had made religion an inſtrument of faction, 
and had been for ſtirring up a perſecution againſt : 
them? : 


Chriſtians of all denominations ſhould conſider 
and reflect, that it is to the Jews we owe the oracles 
of God, and the ſcriptures of the New Teſtament as 
well as the Old. We ſhould conſider that“ the 
e glorious company of the apoities,” as well as the 
* goodly fellow ſhip of the prophets,” were all Jews. 
We ſhould conlider that “ of them as concerning 
the fleſh Chriſt came,” the Saviour of the world; 
and ſurely ſomething of kindneis and gratitude is 
due lor ſuch infinite obligations. 

Though the Jews are now broken off, yet they 
are not utterly call away. Becavie of unbeliet,” 
as St. Paul argueth, they“ were broken off, and” 
thou © ſtandeſt by faith; be not high-minded, but 
<« fear.” Rom. xi. 20. There will be a time when 
they will be grafted in again, and again become the 
people of God: for, as the apoſtle proceeds, “1 
* would not brethren that ye hould be ignorant oi 
this my ſtory leſt you ſhould be wile in your own 
& conceits; that blindneis in part is happened to 
* [frael, until the tulneis of the Gentiles be come 
* in, and lo all Hracl ſhall be ſaved.” Rom. x1. 


7 # 
25, 20. 

And which now, it may be aſked, is the moſt 
likely method to contribute to the converlion ot 
thete unhappy people? which are the molt natural 
mans of reconciling them to us and our religion? 
Is it to be eflected by prayer, argument, long-lufter- 
ing, gentlenels and goodnels; or by noiſe, invective, 
injury, and outrage; the malice of iome, and the folly 
and madneis of more? They certainly cannot be 
worſenow than when they crucitied the Son of God, 
and perlecuted his apoſtles. But what faith Our 
Bleſſed Saviour himlelt ? © Father forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” Luke xxiil. 34. 

p p 3 de 
And what faith his apoſtle St. Paul? “ Brethren, 
cc » * 5 > A , Pao yo 
my heart's deſire and prayer to God tor 1trael is, 
that they might be laved.” Rom. x. 1. 


In conformity to thele blefied examples, our 
church hath allo taught us to pray for them: and 
how can prayer and perlecution conſiſt and agree to- 
gether? T hole who encourage periecution of any 
kind, are not only pretended triends to the church, 
but real enemies to religion. All true members ot 
the church, all true Proteſtants, all true Chriſtians, 
will, as the apoſtle advileth, “ put away all bittter— 
* nels and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and 
« evil lpeaking, with all malice.” Epheſ. iv. 31. 
And they w:il all join heart and voice in that excel- 
lent collect,“ Have mercy upon all Jews, Turks, 
„ Infidels, and Heretics, and take from them all ig- 
* norance, hardnels of heart, and contempt of thy 
„ word: and lo fetch them home, blefIed Lord, to 
„thy flock, that they may be taved among the 
© remnant of the true IIraelites, and be made one 
fold under one ſhepherd, Jeſus Chriſt our Lord.” 


HAF. VII. 
Prophecies concerning the ancient city of Nineveh. 
* firſt great prophectes contained in the Old 


| Tettament are thole which more immediately 
it away, kelate to the Jews themſelves, who were once the pe- 


the taz of culiar people of God; and the principal ſubjects of 


thole prophecies are the various changes and revo- 


das wen Luti ons that were to happen in the Jewiſh church 
avthatolthe and itate. 


But the ſpirit ot prophecy is not con- 
hned to the Jews alone; there are other ſubjects oc- 
calionally introduced; and tor the greater manifel- 
tationo! lJivine Providence, the tate of other nations 
is allo toretold, and more ecipectally thote which lay 
in the neighbourhood of Judea, and had intercourie 
and connection with the jews. 


It is much to be lamented, that, of theſe eaſtern 
nations, and oithotis carly times, we have no regular 
bilories, but only a te tragments which have eſ— 
caped the general inn wick of time. From thele, 


The PROPHECIES concerning NINEVEI. 


however, we ſee enough to make us admire the 
great works of Providence; and from thele are 
clearly ſhown, that the revolutions of cities and 
kingdoms hath heen ſuch as was long ago toretold 
by the prophets. 


The firſt prophecies we ſhall notice on this ſub. 


ject are thoſe relative to the ancient City of N incvch, 


once the metropolis of the Aliyrian empire, and 
whole inhabitants not only deſtroyed the kingdom 
of liracl, but likewiſe greatly oppreſied the king- 
dom of Judah. 


The prophet Iſaiah, in denouncing the judgments 1:;.. . 


of God againſt the Aſſyrians, lays, “ O Ailyrian, 
the rod of mine anger, and the itaff in their hang 
is my indignation.” Ifaiah x. 3. 1 
of Providence that thole people ſhould be employed 
as the minilters of his wrath, and executioners ot his * 
vengeance, againſt the perverſe and obliinate Jevs, 

* I will ſend him againit an hypocritical nation; 

* and againlt the people of my wrath will I give 

* him a charge to take the ſpoil, and to take the 
prey, and to tread them down like the mire in the 

* 1treets.” Hatah x. 6. But it was tar trom any in- 

tent of the Aſſyrians to execute the Divine will, or 

to chaſtiſe the vices of mankind; they only meant to 
extend their conqueſts, and eitabliſh their own do- 
minion upon the ruins of others: “ Howbeit he 

** meanceth not ſo, neither doth his heart think to, 
but it is in his heart to deſtroy, and cut off na- 
tions not a tew:” ver. 7. Wheretore, when they 
ſhall have ferved the purpoſes of Divine Providence, 
they ſhall be teverely punithed for their pride and 
ambition, their tyranny and cruclty to their nei2h- 
bours: ** Wherefore it ſhall come to pats, that 

*© when the Lord hath performed his whole work 
upon mount Zion, and on Jerutalem, I will pu— 

* niſh the fruit of the ſtout heart ot the king of 

* Allyria, and the glory of his high louks:” 

ver. 12. | 


There was no proſpect of ſuch an event as this 
while the Aſſyrians were in the midſt of their tuc- 
ceſſes and triumphs ; but ſtill the word of the pro- 
phet prevailed; and it was not long after the cala- 
mities they brought upon the Jews, the Aſſyrian em- 
pire (properly ſo called) was overthrown, and Nine- 
veh deltroyed. 


The city of Nineveh was one of the largeſt and 
molt ancient cities in the world. According to the 
beſt chronologers it was built not long atter the: 
flood, and very ſoon aiter the tower of Babel, by 
Nimrod; but being aſterwards greatly enlarged by 
Ninus, from him it received its name. It was ſitu- 
ated on the banks of the Tigris, and (according to 
the deſcription given ot it by Dicdorus Siculus) 
was, in length, an hundred and fifty ſtadia; in 
breadth fourlcore and ten; and in circumterence, 
four hundred and ſeventy; which, being reduced to 
our meaſure, make it about twenty-one miles long, 
nine broad, and fiity-tour round. How great the 
number of its inhabitants was, we may learn from - 
the fix {core thouland children whocould not dil- | 
* cern between their right hands and their left.“ 
Jonah iv. 11. And, according to a proportionate 
computation, there mult have been, in the whole, not 
lels than ix hundred thouland perſons. 


The inhabitants of Nineveh, like thoſe of other ga- 
great Cities, abounding in wealth and luxury, be-? 
came very corrupt in their morals. In conſequence *:. 
of this, God was plealed to commiſſion the prophet a. 
Jonah to preach unto them the neceſſity of repent- : 
ance, as the only means of averting their impending *: 
deſtruction: and ſuch was the ſucceſs of his preach- 
ing, that both the king and people repented, and 
turned from their evil ways, and thereby, for a 
time, elcaped the executions of the Divine judg- 
ments. 


But this repentance of the Ninevites, we may 


realonably preſume, was of no long continuance ; for .,; 
not many years after, we find the prophet Nahum g 
foretelling the total and entire deſtruction of the #7 
city. Indeed, the whole of this prophecy relates to“ 
this ſingle event; and the city was accordingly de, 
ſtroyed 
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ſtroyed by the Medes and Babylonians, who, uni- 
ting together, lubverted the whole Ally rian em- 
pIre. 


It is remarkable that the prophet Nahum not 
only toretold the deilruction ot Nineveh, but like- 
wite the manner in which it was to be effected. He 
forctold that the Ally rians would be taken while 
they were drunken. “ For while they be tolden 
together as thorns, and while they are drunken as 
% ꝗrunkards, they ſhall be devoured as ſtubble tull 
„dry.“ Nahum i. 10. And Diodorus Siculus lays, 
„It was while the Allyrian army were tcealling for 
their tormer victories, that thote about Arbaces, (the 
general ot the Median torces,) being intormed, by 
lome dclerters, ot the negligence anddrunkenneis in 


the camp ot the enemy, aſlaulted them uncxpectedly 


by night, and talling on them while they were in 
the utmolt dilorder, and unprepared, became ma- 
{ters of the camp, {ſlew many of the loluiers, and 
drove the reſt into the city.” 


The prophet Nahum likewile foretells, that“ the 
„ gates of the rivers thall be opened, and the pa- 
« lace ſhall be dillolved.” Nahum . 6. And Dio- 
dorus tells us, there was an old prophecy, that 
Nineveh ſhould not be taken till the river became 
an enemy to the city; and in the third year of the 
liege, the river, being twoln with contitiual rains, 
overflowed part of the city, and broke down the 
wall tor twenty turlongs: that the King, thinking 
the oracle was tulhitled, and the river become an 
enemy to the city, built a large tuneral pile in the 
lace, and collecting together all his wealth, and 
Lis concubines and eunuchs, burnt himielt and 
them in. the palace; and the eucimy entered the 


breach that the waters had made, and took the city.” 


MY 
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Thus we find that what the prophet had pre- 
difted was literally tuihiled, “ With an overflow- 
ing flood be will make an utter end of the place 
„ thereot ”” Nahum 1. 8. ie Iikewile promiles the 
enemy much ſpoil of gold and filver. “ Take ye 
the {poil ot ſilver, take the Ipoil of gold; tor 
* there is no end to the itore, and glory out of all 
* the plealant turniture.” Nahum n. 9. And we 
read in Diodorus Siculus, that Aibaces Carried 
many talents ot gold and filver to Ecbatane, the 
royal city belonging to the Medes. 


According, to the prophecy of Nahum, the city 
was to be deliroyed parily by water, and partly by 
fire. Behold, the gates ot thy land thall be ict 
* wule open unto thine enemies: the fire ſhall de- 
* vour thy bars.” Nahum 11. 13. And we find, by 
Diodorus, that this literally took place; for, atter 
the Medes and Baby lonians bad polliciled themiclves 
of the city, they tet tire to It, and reduced the 
greater part of it to aſhes. 


The prophet Nahum was the principal perſon 
who torctold the total and entire deitruction of the 
ancient city of Nineveh. © The Lord (laith he) 
«with an over-running flood will make an utter 
*« end of the place thercot; he will make an utter 
end; affliction ſhall not rite up the lecond time.” 
Chap. i. 8, 9. Again, “ Where 1s the dwelling of 
the lions?” (meaning Nineveh, whole princes ra- 
vaged like lions: ) “ behold, I am againſt thee, faith 
the Lord ot hoſts, and I will cut off thy prey from 
the earth, and the voice of thy meflengers ſhall no 
more be heard,” Chap. ii. 11, 13. And again, 
* Thy crowned are as the locuſts, and thy captains 
* as the gralhoppers, which camp 1n the hedges in 
* the cold day; but when the fun arileth, they flee 
* away, and their place is not known. Thy ſhep— 
* herds ſlumber, O king ot Aſſyria; thy nobles 
ſhall dwell in the duſt; thy people is Icattered 
upon the mountains, and no man gathereth them: 
there is no healing of thy bruiſe; thy wound is 
grievous; all that hear the bruit of thee ſhall 
clap their hands over thee; tor upon whom hath 
not thy wickedneſs paſſed continually ?” Chap. iii. 
17, 18, 19. 


The prophet Zedekiah likewiſe, in the days of 
Joſiah, king of Judah, foretold the fame melancholy 
event. N e Lord will {tretch out his hand againſt 
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« the north, and deſtroy Aſſyria, and will make 
% Nineveh a delolation, and dry hike a wildernels : 
and flocks ſhall lie down in the midit of her, all 
the beaits ot the nations; both the cormorant an 
bittern ſhall lodge in the upper lintels of it; their 
voice ſhall ling in the windows; delolation (hall 
„be in the thretholds; tor he thall uncover the 
cedar work : this is the rejoicing city that dwelt 
careleſly, that laid in her heart, | am, and there 
is none belide me; how is the become a delola- 
tion, a place tor bealts to lie down in! every one 
* that paffſeth by her ſhall hits and wag, his hand.” 
Z.cph. 11, 135 Cc. 

t is not to be wondered at that, when thoſe pro- 
phecies were at firlt delivered, the people (hould 
think it very unlikely they would ever be tulhlled. 
What probabiluy, indeed, was there to think that 
o great a city, and which contained o many thou- 
land inhabitants, thould ever be totally deltroyed ? 
And yet to totally was ut deitroyed, that even the 
place where it tood is now Icarcely Known. 


It has been already obſerved, that Nineveh was 
taken ant dettroyed by the Medes and Baby lonians; 
and what ve may realonably ſjuppoulc contributed to 
complete 115 ruin and devaitation was, Nebuchad- 
ne zur's lon atter enlarging and beautitying of Ba- 
byl n. From that time no. mention is made of Ni— 
neveh by any of the lacred writers; and the molt 
ancient of the protane autliors, who have occalion 
to lay any thing about it, ſpeak of 1t as a city that 
once was great and flouriſhing, but now deltroyed 
and delolaic. 


The lame accounts are given of 1t by all our mo- 
dern travellers, and particularly by Thevenot, on 
whole authority Dean Prideaux relates, that“ Mo- 
{ul is fnuated on the welt fide of the river Tigris, 
Where was ancienily only a ſuburb of the Old Ni— 
neveh; tor the city itſelt mood on the call fide of the 
river, where are to be ſcen lome of its rubbith, of 
great extent, Even tO this day.“ 


Another modern traveller lays, © In this country 
the tamous City of N:incvch once flood, on the catt- 
ern bank ot the river I 1gris, oppoſite to the place 
where Moſul now ftands. There is nothing now 
to be ſcen but heaps of rubbilh, almoſt a league 
along the river Tigris, oppolite to Molul, which 
people imagine to be the remains of this valt city.” 


Such hath been the fate of the once great city of 
Nineveh; in the dellruction of which is moſt amply 
maniteltcd the great truths of the Divine predic- 
tions! 


i. 


Prophecies concerning the city of Babylon. 


ED IL city of Babylon, after the deſtruction of 
Nineveh, became not only the greateſt and 
molt magnificent metropolis in the caſt, but in the 
whole world. It is laid, by lome, to have been firtt 
built by Semiramis, queen of Aflyria ; while others 
altert that it was built by Balus, rhe tucceflor of 
Nimrod. But whoever was the firlt founder we 
may realonably ſuppole it received very great im- 
provements alterwards ; and Nebuchadnezzar. in 
particular, enlarged and beautilicd it to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he may in a manner (as himlelt boaſts) 
be laid to have built eit. © Is not this (ſays he) 
> great Babylon that J have built tor the houſe of 
1 the kingdom, by the might of my power, and 
tor the honour of my majcity ?” jan. iv. 30 
By one means or other Babylon became lo great and 
famous 1 CITY as to 2 name to a very large em- 
pire. It is called, in {cripture, © great Babylon: the 
a glory of Kingdoms the beauty of the Chaldecs 
excellency; the praiſe of the whole earth, &.“ 
And its beauty, ſtrength, grandeur, walls, temples 
and palaces, are deſcribed with ſuch pomp and 
magnificence by profane authors, that it muſt de. 
ſervedly have been reputed one of the wonders of 
the world. 
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at once. As the prophets often ſpeak of things to 
be in tuture, as if they were already elected, ſo they 
{peak Orten or things 10 be brought lou [11 pro- 
cels ot time, as it they were to lucceed uhnmediately. 
The pait, preſent, and to come, are all alike Known 
to ininite Wildum ; but it is probable that the inter- 
meiate time was nut revealed to the minds oi the 
Prop cts, 


The prophet Ifatah addreſſeth Babylon by the 
name of a T;rv77, as having never betore been taken 
by an enemy. Come and fit down in the dutt, O 
virgin daughter oft Babylon, fit on the ground.“ 
Fatah xlvii. 1. And Herodotus laith expretsly, that 
this was the frit time Babvion was taken. Atter 
this it never more recovered its ancient tplendor : 
trom an imperial it became a tributary city; trom 
being governed by its own kings, and governing 
ſtrangers, it became 1itlelt to be governed by itran- 
gers; and the feat of empire being trankplanted © 
Shuſhan, it decaved by degrees, till it was at length 
reduced to utter dcelolation. 


We are told by Beroſus, that, whca Cyrus had 
taken Babylon, he ordered the outer walls to be 
pulled down, becaule the city appeared to him very 
dihcuit to be taken on that account. And : 
phon intoims us, that Cyrus obliged the Baby io 
nians to deliver up all their arms upon pam of 
death, diltributed their bolt houtrs ANON Ius on 
cers, impoled a tribute upon them, appointcad a 
ſtrong garriton, and compelled the Baby lonians to 
de fray the charge, being deſirous to keep them poor, 
as the bett imcans ot keeping them obedient. 
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gut, notwithſtanding theſe precautions, they re— 
belled againſt Dafius; and, in order to hold out to 
the laſt extremity, they took ail their women, and 
cach man choouſting one of them out of his own fa— 
nuly whom he liked beit, they itranglel the refit, 
that unncceſtary mouths night not contunic their 
provitions. “ And hereby (faith Dean Pridcaux) 
was very lienaily tultilled the prophecy oft Utaiah 
againſt them, in which he toretold, “ I hat two 
* things mould come to them in a moment, in one 
day, the ivis of children and widowhood, and 
that thete hall come upon them in their per— 
« tection, tor the multitude of their lorceries, and 
© the great abundance of their enchantments.” 
Haiah xvii. q. And in what greater perfection could 
theic calamities come upon them, than when they 
themiclves thus upon themtelves became the execu- 
tioners of them“ They lultained tac aſſault againſt 
all the efforts oi Darius tor twenty months; and at 
length the city was taken by ſtratagem. As ſoon 
as Darius had made hinmicit maltcr oi the place, he 
ordered three thoutand of the principal men to be 
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the crucity which the Medes and Perſians ſhould 
ule towards the Babylonians. Haiah xiii. 17, 18. 
ler. I. 42. He likewite demoliſhed the wall, and 
burnt the gates; by which was remarkably 1ulhiied 
the prophecy ot Jeremiah; “ Thus faith the Lord 
of hotis, I he broad walls of Babylon ſhall be 
* utterly broken, and her high gates ſhal) be burnt 
«with fire.“ Jer. Ii. 58. | 


When Xerxes returned from his unfortunate ex- 
pedition into Greece, partly out of religious zeal, 
(being a protelled enemy to image worſhip,) and 
partly to reimburie himielt atter his immente ex- 
pences, he ſcized upon the trealures, and plundered 
or deſtroyed the icinples and idols in Babylon, there- 
by accomnlithing the prophecies of Iſaiah and Jere- 
miah : Babylon is fallen, is fallen; and all the 
© graven images oi her gous he hath broken unto 
the ground: Eel boweth down, Nebo ſtoopeth.” 
Iſaiah xx1. 9. Ixvi. 1. Babylon 1s taken, Bel. is 
* contounccd, Merodach is broken in pieces. And 
* vill puniſh Bel in Babylon, and I will bring 
forth out of his mouth that which he hath ſwal— 
e lowed up.” Jer. I. 2. li 44, &c. This part of 
the prophecy was moit literally fulfilled, when the 
veitcls of the Hug of God, which Nebuchadnez- 
zar had brought from Jeruſalem, and placed in the 
temple of Bel, were r tored by order of Cyrus, and 
Carried back ro Jeruſalem. 
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e PropPurcIEts concerning BABYLON, 


After the deſtruction of Babylon by the Perſians, 
Alexander intended to have made it the leat of his 
empire, and actually let men at work to rebuild the 
temple of Balus, to repair the banks of the river, 
ind to bring back the waters into their own chan— 
nel. But it his deligns had taken effect, how 
could the prophecies have been tultilled ? And what 
2 providence therctore it was, that his deſigns did 
not take effect, and that the breaches were never 
repaired ? ie met with lome difficulties in the 
work; and death ſoon atter put an end to this and 
all his other projects; and none ot his tucceſiors 
ever attempted it. Seleucia being built a few years 
atter in the neighbourhood, Babylon, in a little 
time, became wholly deine, Seleucia not only rob- 
bing it ot its inhabitants, but (according to Pliny) 
even of 1ts name. 


That the prophecies relative to the fate of this 
ancient and once magnihcent city, have, in the mot 
riet manner, been tulhlled, appears from accounts 
given ot it by a variety of authors, both ancient and 
modern. Among the tormer, Diodorus Siculus 
aelcribes the buildings as ruined or decayed in his 
time, and lays, that only a ſmall part of the city was 
ten inhabited, the greatetlt part within the walls be— 
ing tilled, Strabo (who wrote not long after Dio— 
dorius, lays, that one part of the city was demo— 
Iihed by the Perſians, and the other by time and the 
neglect of the Macedehians, and efpectaily ater Se— 
leucus Nicanor had built Seleucia on the iris, in 
the netthbourhood of Babylon, and he and his fuc - 
ceſſors removed their court thither: and now (faith 
he) Seleucia is greater than Babylon, and Babylon 
1s much delerted; lo that one may apply to this what 
the poct fad of Magalopolis, in Arcadia, “ the 
Great CITY 1s now beconie a vient delert.“ ny, in 
like nxnner, affirms, that it was reduced to ſolitude, 
being exhanited by the nerghhourhood of Seleucia, 
built for that purpoſe by Selencus INicanor, Maxt- 
mus yrius mentions it as Ivin;; neglected and tor- 
faken; and Lucian intimates, that in a little time it 
would be lought tor, and not found. In the time 
of Jerome (who lived in the tourth century after 
Chrill) it was converted into a chace, to keep wild 
beaſts within the compaſs of its walls tor the hunt- 
ing of the latter kings of Perſia. “ We have learned 
** (faith he) from a certain Elamite brother, who, 
coming out of thole parts, now liveth as a monk 
Dat Jerulalem, that the royal huntings ate in Ba- 
** bylon, and wild beaſts of every kind are confined 
within the circuit of the walls.” And a little 
after he faith, “ that, excepting the brick walls, 
** which, after many years, have been repaired tor 
the encioling of wild bealts, all the ſpace within 
is entirely delolation.” 


Of later authors the firſt who mentions any thing 
concerning Babylon is Benjamin of Pudcla, a Jew, 
who lived in the twellth century. In his itinerary, 
he lays, * ancient Babylon is now laid waſte; bur 
* tome ruins are Itill to be ſeen of Nebuchadnez- 
**7Zar's palace; and men tear to enter them, on ac- 
count of the ſerpents and ſcorpions which are in 
* the midit of 1t.” And Taxeira, a Portugueſe, in 
the deſcription of his travels trom India to Italy, 
lays, ** of this great famous city there is nothing 
but only a few velliges remaining, nor in the 
** whole region is any place leſs frequented.” 


Such are the accounts given us of the ſtate of Ba- 
bylon by ancient authors: let us ſee what rela- 
tion is given of it by the writers and travellers of 
modern date. The firſt we ſhall quote of theſe is 
one Rauwclt, a German traveller, who paſſed that 
way in the year 1574, and whoſe account of the 
ruins of this once famous City is as follows: * The 
village (lays he) of Eulogo now licth on the place 
* where formerly old Babylon, the mand co of 
** Chaidza, was ſituated. Ihe harbour is a quarter 
* of a Jeague's diſtance from it, where people go 
* aſhore, in order to proceed by land to the cele- 
2 brated city of Bagdat, which is a day and halt's 
„ Journey from thence callward on the Tigris. This 
„ COUNtry is lo dry and barren, that it cannot be 
* tilled; and ſo bare, that I could never have bcliev- 

ed that this powerful citv, once the moſt {lately 
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© and renowned in all the world, and ſituated in 
the pleaſant and fruitful country of Shinar, could 
© have ever ſtood there, if J had not known it by 
© jts ſituation, and many antiquities, of great beauty, 
* which are ſtill ſtanding hereabout in great deto- 
„lation. Firſt, by the old bridge which was laid 
over the Euphrates, whereot there are ſome pie- 
„ ces and arches ityl remaining, built of burnt 
„ brick, and ſo ſtrong that it is admirable. Jult 
© before the village of  Eulogo is the hill whereon 
* the caitle ſtood, and the ruins of its fortihcation 
are ſtill viſible, though demoliſhed and uninha- 
* bited. Behind it, at a 1mall diſtance, ſtood the 
„tower of Babylon. Ir is ſtill to be ſcen, and is 
half a league in diameter, but ſo ruinous, ſo low, 
and lo full of venemous creatures, which lodge 
in holes made by them in the rubbiſh, that no 
i one durſt approach nearer to it than within halt 
W da league, except during two months in the win- 
* ter, when thele animals never ſtir out of their 
. * holes. There is one ſort particularly, which the 
1 * inhabitants, in the language of the country, (Which 
| | is Perlian,) call Eglo, the poilon whereof is very 
* &* {earching : they are larger than our lizard.” 
. Petrus Vallenſis, (a noble Roman,) who was at 
re Petrus Val” Bagdat in the year 1616, and went to fee the ruins 
| 1 count of the (as they are thought to be) of ancient Babylon, in. 
wh ruinsof Ba- forms us, that, “ in the middle ot a valt and level 
= » „plain, about a quarter of a league from the Eu- 
"un „ phrates, which, in that place, runs weſtward, ap- 
75 * pears an heap of ruincd buildings like a huge 
[4 „mountain, the materials of which are fo con- 
65 * tounded. together, that one knows not what to 
| * make of it. Its ſituation and form correſpond 


— a? 
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* with that pyramid which Strabo calls the tower 
© of Belus; and 1t is, in all likelihood, the tower 
* of Nimrod, in Babylon, or Babel, as that place is 
„til! called. There appear no marks of ruins 
without the coumpals of that huge mals, to con- 
© vince one lo great a city as Babylon had ever 


- 
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L. * {tood there: all one dilcovers, within fifty or ſixty 
i „ paces ot it, are only the remains here and there of 
k * ſome toundations ot buildings: and the country 
* * round about it is ſo flat and level, that one can 


hardly believe it ſhould be choſen for the ſitua- 
* tion of ſo great and noble a city as Babylon, or 
1 „ that there were ever any remarkable buildings 
# „om it: bur, tor my part, I am aſtoniſhed there ap- 
* pears ſo much as there does, conſidering it is at 
Mm leaſt four thouſand years ſince that city was built; 
and that Piodorus Siculus informs us, it was re- 
© duced almoſt to nothing in his time.“ 


Monſ. Tavernier, a very celebrated traveller, tells 
M. Taver- Us, that, ** at the parting of the Tigris, which is but 
a little way trom Bagdat, there is the foundation 
* of a city, Which ſeems to have been a large league 
in compals. There are ſome of the walls yet 
© {tanding, upon which {ix coaches may go abreaſt : 
i they are made of burnt brick, ten feet ſquare, and 
f © three thick. The chronicles of the country lay, 
| © here ſtood the ancient Babylon. Tavernier, 
however, did not think the ruins he ſaw to be thoſe 
1 ot Nebuchadnezzar's palace, or of the tower of Ba- 
bel, as lome have luppoled they were. He adopts 
the opinion of the Arabs, and ſuppoſes them ra- 
| ther to be the remains ot ſome tower, built by one 
K of their princes tor a beacon, to aſſemble his ſub— 
jects in time of war, which, in all probability, was 
the real {tate of the caſe. 


The oblervations made by Mr. Salmon (in his 
Modern Hiſtory) relative to Babylon, are certainly 
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count, 


„ Euphrates, conſiderably above the place where 


very juſt and pertinent. What ans he) is as 
ſtrange as any thing related of Babylon is, that 
© we cannot learn, with certainty, either from anc1- 
© ent writers, or modern travellers, where this fa— 
* mous city ſtood, only in general, that it was ſitu- 
* ated in the province of Chaldæa, upon the river 


it is united with the Tigris. Travellers have 
gueſſed, from the great ruins they have dilco- 
« vere] in ſeveral parts of this country, that in this 
or that place Babylon once ſtood : but when we 


* come to examine nicely the places they mention, 


— 


* have taken the ruins of Seleucia, or ſome other 


great town, tor thoſc of Babylon.” 
The laſt traveller we ſhall mention, who takes no- ,. 6 


tice of the ruins ot Babylon, is Mr. Hanway, why 


Bagdat by Nadir Shah, pretaceth it in thele words: 

Before we enter upon any circumſtance relating 

„ to the ſiege of Bagdat, it may afford tume light 

* to the lubject, to give a ſhort account of this ta- 

* mous city, in the neigh buurhood ot which tor. 
* merly ſtood the metropolis of one of the moit an- 
** cient and molt.-powertul monarchies in the wid. 
** The place is generally called Bagdat, or Bap dad; 
though lome writers prelerve the ancient name of 
„Babylon. The reaton of thus contounding theie 
„two cities is, that the Tigris and Euphrates, 
** forming one common ſtream betore they duem— 
* bogue into the Perſian gulph, are not untre- 
* quently mentioned as one and the lame river, It 
** 1s Certain that the preſent Bagdat is ſituated on 
the T1gris ; but the ancient Babylon, according 
** to all hiſtorians, both tacred and prophane, was 
on the Euphrates. The ruins of the latter, which 
** geographical writers place about fittcen leagues 
* to the louth of Bagdat, are now lo much eftaced, 
that there are hardly any veltiges ot them to point 
out the lituation. In the time ot the emperor 
* Theodoſius there was only a great park remain- 
ing, in which the kings of Perlia bred wild bealts 
* tor the amulement of hunting.” 


How ſevidently does it appear, from all theſe ac- 


actly accompliſhed the words ot the prophkets, that 
the wild beaſts of the detert, with the wild teatts 
* of the iſland ſhould dwell there, and cry em their 
* dclvlate houics.” One pait ut the country was 
overflowed by the river having been turned out of 
its courſe, and never rettored to its former channel, 
and thence became boggy and marſhy; ſo that it 
might literally be taid to be © a pulicfiion tor the 
** bittern and pools ot water.” Iatah xiv. 23. An- 
other part is deſcribed as dry and naked, and bar- 
ren of every thing; 1o that thereby was allo tulfilled 
another prophecy ; © Her cities are a deſolation, a 
dry land and a wilderneis, a land wherein no man 
„ dwelleth, neither doth any, lon of man pals 
* thereby.” Jer. li. 43. The place thereabout is 
reprelented as over-run with terpents, ſcorpions, 
and all forts of vencmous and unclean creatures; io 
that “their houſes ate full ot douletul creatures, 
and dragons cry in their plcalanr palaces; and 
Babylon is become heaps, a dwelling-place tor 
** dragons, an alloniſhinent and an hiſſing without 
* an inhabitant.” For all thele realons ©* neither 
* can the Arabian pitch his tent there, neither can 
the ſhepherds make their tolds there.” And when 
we find «1 

diſcover the {pot of ground whereon this renowned 
City once was ſituated, we may very properly ſay, 
** How 1s Babylon become a deſolation among the 
nations? Every purpole of the Lord hath he per- 
formed againſt Babylon, to make the land of Ba- 


the expreſſion is no leſs true than lublime, that“ rhe 


* deſtruction.“ 


were foretold and tulfilled concerning the tate ot the 
once magnificent city of Babylon. How wonder- 
ful are ſuch predictions, compared with the events 
and what a convincing argument it is of the truth 
and divinity of the Holy Scriptures! Well might 
God repretent this as a memorable inſtance of his 
preſcience, and challenge all the other talſe gods 
and their votarics to produce the like.“ Who hath 
declared this from ancient time? have not I the 
Lord? and there is no God elle beſide me; a juſt 
* God and a Saviour, there is none beſide me; de- 
* claring the end trom the beginning, and from an- 


* we only leara that they are certainly wrong, and 
2 


| * cient times the things that are not yet done, ſaying; 
v6 Tv 
NM 
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previous to his giving an account of the ſiege of cu, 


at modern travellers cannot now certainly 


* bylon a delolation without an inhabitant :?* and 


Lord of holts hath ſwept it with the beſom of 


Thus have we repreſented, in the moſt clear and 
undeniable light, the amazing prophecies which 


counts, with what great punctuality time hath ful. Fr 
filled the predictions of the prophets concerning ...., 
Babylon! When it was converted into a chate 101 l. 
wild bealts to feed and breed there, then were ex- © 
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in the midlt of the lea,” 


« My counſel ſhall {tand, and J will do all my plea- 
« jure.” Iſaiah xlv. 21. xIvi. 10. And, indeed, 
where can we find a ſimilar inſtance, but in Scrip- 
ture, from the beginning of the world to the pre- 
lent time? 


HAF. IX. 


Prophecies concerning ide city of Tyre. 


NOTHER memorable inſtance of the great 
truth of prophecy, is that ot the deltruction 
The inhabitants of this city, as well as 
thoſe of Nineveh and Babylon, were great enemies 
to the Jews : but it was not altogether on this ac- 
count that they were puniſhed with the Divine ven- 
geance; it was owing. to their pride and ſelt-ſut— 
ciency, both of which were founded on their great 
riches obtained by traffic, and tor which they were 
more tamous than any other nation whatever. 


The deſtruction of Tyre was predicted by the 
prophets many years betore it happened, and parti— 
cularly by Itaiah and Ezekiel. But it hath been a 
matter of doubt among the learned, which ot the 
Tyres was the ſubject of the prophecies, whether 
Palztyrus, or Old Tyre, that was leated on the con- 
tinent, or New Tyre, that was built on an iſland 
nearly oppoſite. But the beſt antwer to be given 
to this, and the molt inconteſtible oblervation is, 
that the prophecies maniteſtly appertain to both, 
lome expreſſions being applicable only to the tor- 
mer, and others only to the latter. 


In one place Tyre is delcribed as “ ſituate at the 
entry of the ſea,” Ezek. xxvii. 3; in others as 
ver. 4 and 23. Some- 
times it is fepreſented as belicged ff with hories and 
* with chariots,” Ezek. xxvi. 7, &. and at other 
times it is expretsly called“ an iſland, and the lea, 
even the ſtrength of the lea.” Ezek. xxin. 2. Ic 
is laid, By reaſon of the abund: ce of his hories 
their duſt ſhall cover thee, thy walls ſhall ſhake 
at the noiſe of the horlemen, and ot the wheels, 
and of the chariots when he thal! enter into thy 
gates, as men enter into a City wherein is made a 
breach.” ILzek. xxvi. io. It is aiterwards laid, 
T hey ſhall break down thy walls, and deltroy the 
plealant houſes, and they thall lay thy itones, and 
thy timber, and thy duſt in the midſt of the wa- 
*© ter.” Ezek. xxvi. 12. And again, They ſhall 
bring thee. down to the pit, and thou ſhalt die 
the deaths of them that are ſlain in the nudit of 
the ſeas.” Ezek. xxviii. 8. 


ce 
«5 


It is evident, from theſe expreſſions, that the in- 
ſular Tyre, as well as the Tyre on the continent, is 
included in theſe prophecies. They are both com- 
prehended under the lame name, and both lpoken of 
as one and the lame city, one part being built on 
the continent, and the other on an adjoining iſland. 


It was uſual with the prophets, when they de- 
nounced the downtall and delolation ot a city or 
kingdom, to delcribe, by way of contraſt, its then 
flouriſhing condition, to ſhow, in a ſtronger point 
of view, how Providence changeth the ſcenc, and 
ordereth and diſpoſcth all events. The prophets 
Haiah and Ezekiel oblerve the tame method with re— 
gard to T'yre. Iaiah ſpraketh ot it as a place of 
great antiquity ; ** Is this your joyous city, whole 
** antiquity is of anticat days?“ Il. XXIII. 7. And 
it is mentioned as a ſtrong place ſo early as in the 
days of Joſhua: “ The ttrong city of Tyre.” Joſh. 
xix. 29. Nay, there are even heathen authors who 
extol the great antiquity of the place. The Greek 
geographerStrabo faith, that, after Sidon, the great- 
eſt and moſt ancient city ot the Phoenicians was 
Tyre, which was a rival to Sidon in greatneſs, and 
luſtre, and antiquity. 


5 Ancient, however, as this city was, it was the 
daughter of Sidon,” as it is called by the pro- 
Phet Ilaiah, xxiii. 12, and * the merchants of Si— 
don, who pw over the lea, repleniſhed it,” ver. 2. 
Sidon was the eldeſt ſon of Canaan, Gen. x. Ls: 


and the city of Sidon is mentioned by the patriarch 
No. 55. 
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xXxin. o. eie deteribes at large their luxury, and 


Jacob, Gen. xlix. 13. In the days of Joſhua it was 
called“ Great Sidon.“ Joſh. xi. 8. And in the. 
days of the Judges, the inhabitants ot Laith are laid 
to have “ dwelt carelets and lecure, atter the manner 
of the Sidonians.” Judges xvin. 7. 


But though Tyre was the daughter of Sidon, Yet % te. 
the daughter loon equalled, and, in time, excelled brated for 
the mother, and became the molt celebrated place , 
in the world tor its trade and navigation, being the iches. 
ſeat of commerce, and the center of riches. It is 
theretore called, by the prophet Itaiah, “ a mart of 
nations, the crowning, city, whole merchants are 
* princes, whole trathckers are the honourable ot 
the earth.” Iaiah xxx1m. 2, 8. And Ezekiel (as 
it were commenting on the words of Hatah, “ a 
* mart of nations)” recounts the various nations 
whole commodities were brought to Tyre, and 
bought and told by the T'yrians. IEzek. Xxxvii. 


In this wealthy and flouriſhing condition was It deſtruc- 
Tyre when the prophets toretold its deſtruction; tene 
one of whom (liaiah) mentions 1t at lealt 125 years A. 
betore it was deſtroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. An 
extenlive and benelicial trade in any city ſoon pro- 
duces luxury and pride. So it fared with the T'y- 
rians; and tor thele, and their other vices, as well 
as for their inlults and injuries done to the Jews, the 
Divine vengeance was denounced upon them by the 
prophets. 


* 


The prophet Itaiah mentions the pride of the T'y- he pride 
rians as being the principal o-calion ot their tall: and luxury 
„The Lord of hots (taith he) hath propofed it, ass s 
* to {tain the pride of all glory, and to bring into cute of 
* contempt all the honourable of the earth.” II. their de- 

. + . . ruchion. 
particularly ceniures the pride of the king, of I yre, 
in arrogaiing to Inmileli divine honours. “ Becaule 
tho hatt let thine heart at the heart of God, Be- 
hold, theretore, I. bring rangers upon thee, 
the terrihle of the nations: and they ſhall draw 
their Words agamit the beauty of thy wiſdom, 
and they mall deſile thy brightncls,” P. zck. 
XXV111. C, &c. 


ce 


The prophets Jorl and Amos had before de- 
nounced tu Divine Judgments on the T'yrians tor ge rag 
their wickeunels in general, and in particular for vr gen Vie, 2 
their cruelty to the children of rac], and tor buy nounced by 
ing and selling them like cattle in the markets. 3 
1 hus lah the Lord by the prophet Joel: “ Becauſe LE A 

ye have tagen my mlver and my gold, and have 
carried into your temples my goodly pleatant 
* things: the children allo of Judah, and the 
children ot Jerulalem have ye fold unto the 
Grecians, that ye might remove them tar trom 
their border: Behold, | wiil raiſe them out of 
the place whither ye have fold them, and will re- 
turn your recompence upon your own head.” 
Joel iii. 5, &c. | 


The prophet Amos {peaketh to the ſame purpoſe: 
Thus laith the Lord, tor three tranſgreſſions of 
1yrus, and for tour | will not turn away the pu- 
niſhment thereoi , becaulc they delivered up the 
w hole captivity to Kdom, and remembered not 
the brotherly covenant.” Amos i. 9. By the 
latter part of theſe words, the prophet means the 
league and alliance between Hiram, king, ot "Tyre 

ben one part, and David and Solomon on the 
other. 


The royal plalmiſt reckons the Tyrians among 
the molt inveterate and implacable enemies of the 
Jewiſh name and nation: ** The tabernacles of 
by dom (lays he) and the Iſhmaclites, of Moab, 
7 and the Hagarcnes, Gabal, and Ammon, and 

Amalek, the Philiſtines, with the inhabitants of 
Pyr.“ Plat. Ixxxil.-6, 7. 


_ Ezekiel allo begins his prophecy againſt the T'y- Prophecy 
rians, with a declaration that the Judgments de- of Ezckiel 
nounced againtt them were occaſioned by their do. „ 
mincering over the Jews, and inſulting them, after 5 
the taking of Jerulalem by Nebuchadnez zar. Son 

of man, becauſe that Tyrus hath ſaid againſt Je- 
* rulalem, Aha, ſhe is brok 1 

: » INE is broken that was the gates 
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Hof the people; ſhe is turned unto me; I ſhall be 
„ repleniſhed, now ſhe is laid waſte : Therefore 
& thus laith the Lord God, Behold, I am againit 
* thee, O Tyrus, and will cauie many nations to 
e come up againſt thee, as the tea cauſeth his waves 
* to come up.“ Ezekiel xxvi. 2, 3. 


'Theſe were the circumſtances which occaſioned 
the prophecies againſt 'T'yre ; and, by carefully con- 
ſidering and comparing them together, we ſhall find 
that they include the following particulars, viz. 


1. That the city ſhould be taken and deſtroyed by 
the Chaldeans, or Babylonians. 


2. That the inhabitants ſhould paſs the Mediter- 
ranean into the iſlands and countries adjoining, and 
even there ſhould not find a quiet ſettlement. 


3. That the city ſhould be reſtored after ſeventy 
years, and return to her gain and her merchandize. 


4. That it ſhould be taken and deſtroyed again. 


5. That the people ſhould, in time, forlake their 
idolatry, and become converts to the true religion 
and worſhip of God. 


6. That the city ſhould be totally deſtroyed, 
and become a place only tor fiſhers to ſpread their 
nets upon. 


On a proper examination into theſe reſpective 
particulars, we ſhall find that they were not only 
diſtinctly torctold, but likcwile exactly fulfilled. 


1. The city ſhould be taken and deſtroyed by the 
Chaldeans. This is exprelsly foretold by the pro- 
Phet Ezekiel, who ſays, Thus ſaith the Lord God, 


* Behold I will bring upon Tyrus, Nebuchad- 


* nezzar king of Babylon, a king of kings from 
„ the north, with hories and with chariots, and 
& with horlemen, and companies, and much people: 
he ſhall ſlay the people by the ſword, and thy 
* {trong garriſons thall go down to the ground.” 
Ezek. xxvi. 7, 11. Shalmaneler, king ot Ailyria, 
had beſieged 1'yre without ſucceis; bur Nebuchad- 
nezzar was to prevail. The prophet Ezekiel not 
only foretold the ſiege, but he likewiſe mentions it 
atterwards as a paſt tranſaction: “ Son ot man, Ne- 
* buchadnezzar king of Babylon cauted his army 
© to lerve a great lervice againſt Tyrus; every 
© head. was made bald, and every ſhoulder was 
* peclead.” Ezekiel xxix. 18. 


Joſephus tells us, that Nebuchadnezzar beſieged 
Tyre thirteen years when Ithobal was king there, 
and that he lubdued all Syria and Phœnicia. As 


gaiait Tyre. the ſiege continued to long, the ſoldiers mult con- 


iequently have endured many hardſhips; fo that 
thereby we better underſtand the juſtneſs of Eze- 
kiel's expreſſion, that“ Nebuchadnezzar cauſed his 
army to lerve a great ſervice againſt Pyrus; every 
1 bead was made hald, and every ſhoulder was 
* pecled.“ Such light doth prophane hiſtory caſt 
upon facred. It farther appears, from the Phœni— 
cian annals, that the Tyrians received their kings 
afterwards trom Babylon, which plainly evinces that 
ſome of the blood royal muſt have been carried 
thither captives. The Phoenician annals hikewile 
(as is clearly ſhewn by the learned Dr. Prideaux) 
agree exactly with Ezekiel's account of the time 
and year wherein the city was taken. Tyre, there— 
fore, according to the prophecies, was ſubdued and 
taken by Ncbuchadnezzar and the Chaldeans; atter 
which we hear little more of that part of the city 
which ftood upon the continent. 


2, That the inhabitants of Tyre ſhould paſs over 
the Mlediterranean into the iſlands and countries ad- 
joining, and even there ſhould hind no quiet lettle- 
meat. This is plainly ſignified by the prophet 
Haialh: “ Pals ye over to Tarſhiſh,“ (chat is, to Tar- 
teſſus, in Spain;) “ howl ye inhabitants of the iſle.” 
Iſaiah xxin. 6. And again, “ Ariſe, pals over to 
© Chitin,” (that is, the iſlands and countries bor- 
dering upon the Mediterranean ;) “ there. allo ſhalt 
© thou have no reit.“ Ver. 12. What the prophet 
here delivers by way of advice, is to be underſtood 


— 


—— —— 


as a prediction. Ezekiel intimates the ſame thing: 
** 'The iſles that are in the fea ſhall be troubled ar 
thy departure.” Ezekiel xxvi. 18. 


The Phœnicians were the beſt navigators of an- 1. , 


tiquity ; and the Tyrians, in particular, were cehe. : 
brated for their ſhipping, and having colonies im“ 


different parts of the world. In this retpect 1 yr. 1, 


exceeded Sidon: {he tent torth colonics into /\ 


lonies were diffuted almott over the whole world 
The Tyrians, theretore, having planted colunics ar 
Tarſhiſh, and upon the coats ct Chittim, it was 
natural tor them, when they were prefied with dan- 
gers and difficulties at home, to Hy to their friends 
and countrymen abroad, for rcetuge and protection, 
That they reaily did 1o is aſſerted by St. Ferun 
whole authority is founded on the Ally rian hüte. 
ries, which have been fince loſt. * Ve read (aus 
* he) in the hiſtories of the Aſiyriens, that win 


bl 


the Tyrians were belieged, after they law no 


* hope of reſiſting the enemy, they went on board 

their ſhips, and fled to Carthage, or to lone 
* 1{lands of the Ionian and A:vecan Seca.” And in 
another place he faith, “ When the T'yrions taw 
2 that the works for carrying, on the ſiege were per- 
„ tected, and the foundations of the walls were 
* ſhaken by the battering of the rams, Whatloever 
„ Precious things in gold, ſilver, clothes, and va- 
„ rious kinds ot furniture the nobility had, they 
„ but them on board their ſhips, and carried them 
4 bo the iſlands: fo that the city being taken, 
Nebuchadnezzar found nothing worthy of his 
* labours. 


It mult certainly have been very mortify ing to 
Nebuchadnezzar, after io long and laborious a 
liege, to be dilappointed of the 1poil of {o rich a 
city; and therefore Ezekiel was commiſhoned to- 


promiſe the conquelt of Egypt for his reward : 9 


5 Son of man, Nebuchadnezzar King of Pabylon 
cauled his army to icrve a great iervice again! 


his army for I'yrus, tor tlic ſervice that he had 
— lerved againſt it. „Therefore thus faith the Lord 
5 God, Behold I w m Ewe the land of Egypt und 
J Nebuchadnezzar King of Babylon, and he thall 
ws take her multituce, and rake her Ipoil, and take 

her prey, and it thall be the wages tor his army.” 
Ezekicl xxix. 18, 19. | 


But though the L'yrians ſhould pals over to Tar- 
(hiſt, and to Chittim, yet even there they ſhould 
find no quiet 1cttlement; “ there alto ſhalt thou 
have no relt.” Megaſthenes, who lived about 300 
years betore Chrilt, and was employed by Seleucus - 
NNicanor in an embaſſy to the king ot India, wrote 
an hiſtory of that country, in which he mentions 
Nebuchadnezzar as a man of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
valour and military prowe!ls. This hiltorian 1s 
quoted by leveral ancient authors; and he is particu- 
larly cited by Strabo and Joicphus, tor faying that 
Nebuchadnezzar {urpati-d Hercules in bravery and 
great exploits; that he lubdued great part of Africa 
and Spain; and that he proceeded as tar as the Pil— 
lars ot Hercules. 


It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that, after Nebuchad- 
nezzar had ſubdued 1 yre and 1g pt, he carried his 
arms farther to the weitward; and it he proceeded 
ſo far as Megaſthenes reports, the I' rians might 
well be ſaid to“ have no reit,” the conqueror pur- 
ſuing them from one country to another. Bur, be- 
ſides this, and after this, the Carthagenians, and 
other colonies of the 1yrians, lived in a very 
wretched ſtate. Their hiſtory contitts of little more 
than wars and tumults. Sictly and Spain, Europe 
and Atrica, the land, and their own element the 
{ea, were theatres of their calamitics and mileries, 
till at length not only the New, but Old Carthage 
likewite, was utterlv deitroyed. As the Carthage- 
nians ſprang from the Tyrians, and the 'I'yrians 
from the Sidonians, and Sidon was the firſt- born ot 
Canaan, (ſee Gen. x. 15.) lo the curle upon Canaan 
leemeth to have purſued them to the moſt diitant 
parts of the earth, 
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en del and return to her gain and her merchandtze. 


Tere * be 
te! zeten } 
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3. The city ſhould be reſtored atter leventy Fears, 
1115 
circumitance is exprelsly foretold by the prophet 
Haiah: And it ſhall come to pals in that day that 
« Tyre ſhall be forgotten leventy years, according 
« to the days of one King, or Kingdom, meaning 
the Bubylonians, which was to continue vent) 
vears;) atiter tlic end of fcventy years {hall 1yrc 
ling as an harlot. Lake an harp, go about the 
city, thou harlor that haft been iorgotten, make 
{weet melody, ling many longs that tou mayelt 
be remembered. And it ſhall como to pais atter 
the end of ſeventy years, that the Lord $11] vitit 
Uyre, and the all rurn to her hire, and ſhall 
commit tornication with all the kingdoms of the 
„world upon the face of the carth.“ Itaiah xxl. 
15, 16, 17. The plain meaning ot thele figurative 


expreſſions is, that Tyre ſhould lie neglected of 


traders and merchants tor leventy years, as long as 
the Babylonian empire latted, and after that the 
ſhould recover her liberties and her trade, and draw 
in leveral of all nations to deal with her, anch partt- 
cularly the kings of the carth to buy her purples, 
which were worn chictly by emperors and Kings, 
and for which Tyre was mote tumous than any 
other place in the univerte. 


The time prefixed ior the duration of the Baby- 
lonian empire was leventy years. So long, were the 
nations to groan underthut tyrannical vuke; though 
thete nations were fubducil, lome lovner and ſome 
later than others. I hele nations hall lerve the 
* king of Babylon ſeventy years : and it mall come 
to pals, when leventy Years are accompliſhes, that 
| will puniſh the King oi Babylon, and that na 
tion, faith the Lord, tor their jniquity, and the 
land of the Chaldcans, and Wil take it perpe— 
tual deſolations.“ Jer. xxv. 11; 12. And ac- 
cordingly, at the end of ſeventy years, Cyrus and 
the Per ſians lubverted the Babylon, 
reſtored the conquered nations to then 


ce 
ce 


npire, and 
ILGOCILTICS, 
Tyre was taken by Nebuchadyczzar in the 32d 
year of his reign; ſeventy years trom which tinic 
brings us down to the 19th ot Darius Hy ttt us, 
At that time it appears trom hiliery, that the Lomans 
had rebelled againit Darius, ana the Phorniciuns al- 
ſiſted him with their fleets ; and conieguintly it is 
realonable tO cone ud tac they ere non reitored 
to their former privileges. In che lucceeding ren 
we find that they, together with the Sidonians, tur- 
nithe«| X crXcs with leycral iss er his (Xxpedition 
into Greece. And by the time of Alexander the 
Great, the I'yrians were grown to uon power and 
greatnels, that they ſtopped the progreis of that 
rapid conqueror longer than any hto the erfian 
empire beiides. But all this is % be- unde rILOQA Of 
the inſular Tyre; tor as the old ony floutihed moit 
before the time of Nebuchadiiczzar, fo the new city 
Rourithed moſt atterwards; ana this 1s the 1) rethat 
heacetortin is lo much celebrated in hinory. 


4. The city ſhould be taken and defiroyed again. 
*« Howl ye inhabitants ot the 1tfle.” Italah xxim. 6. 
© Whatcity is like T'vrus, like the detiroved in the 
s mid{(t. of the feat” Ezck. XXVII. 212. 
de ſhalt bring thee down to the nit, and 
die the deaths of them that arc Hin in the mult of 
ze the leas,” xxviil. 8. I heie exprefiions can imply 
no lets than that the infular I vicizould be caetlroy- 

das well as that upon the continent; and as the 
one was accompliſhed by Nebuckhadnez.ar, lo was 
the other by Alexande; the Great. But the tame 
thing may be interred more dirretly fron the words 
of - Zechariah, who prophciicd in the reign of Da- 
rius, (probably Darius Hytitaipis, ) many years after 
the former deſtruction of the city, and coniequently 
he mull be underſtodd to ſpeak of this latter. His 
words are theſe: And Tyrus did build herſelf a 
* {trong hold, and heaped up ſilver as the duſt, 
© and fine gold as the mire of the ttreets. Behold 
* the Lord will caſt her out, and he will ſmitc her 
power in the ſca, and ſhe ſhall be devoured with 
fire.“ Zech. ix. 3, 4. That T'yrus did build her- 
ſelf a ſtrong hold is very certain; for her ſituation 
was exceeding ſtrong in an iſland; and, bclides the 
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ſea to defend her, ſhe was fortified with a wall of 


150 feet in heighth, and of a proportionable thick- 
nels. She heaped up ſilver as the dult, and fine 
gold as the mire ot the tlreets,* being the molt 
celebrated place in the world tor trade and riches, 
the mart of nations,” as {he is called, conveying 
the commodities of the calt to the weit, and ot the 
welt to the ealt. But yet“ Behold the Lord will 
* cait her out, and he will {mire her power in the 
© (ea, and ſhe ſhall be devourcd with tire.” Hze— 
kicl had Iikewite toretold that the city ſhould be 
contumed with tire : “ 1} will bring torth a fire from 
* the midit of thee, it ſhall devour thee, and 1 will 


© bring thee to aſhes upon the carth, in the light of 


all them that behold thee.” Ezek. xxvii. 18. 
And accordingly Alexander beſieged, and took, and 

| OL) : 
let the city on hre. 


continent to the itland; thereby litcrally tulftilling 
the words of the prophet; “ They ſhall lay thy 
tones, and thy timber, and thy duft in the midtt 
of the water. ILzek. xxvi.-12. Alexander was 
ſeven months in completing this work; but the 
time and labour were well employed; fer, by icans 
thereot, he was enabled to florm and take the city. 


At the time Alexander reduced Tyre, great num- 
bers of the inhabitants, as in the toriner liege, 
palled over the Mediterranean to the iflands and 
countries adjoining. Both Diodorus Siculus and 
Quintus Curtius tefiity that they ſent their wives 
aint chiklren to Carthage; and, upon the taking of 
the place, the Sutomans feeretly conveyed away tit- 
teen thouland more in their ihips. Llappy Wore 
they who'thus elCap et! „ tor of thole who remained 
behind, the conqueror tlew eight thoutand in florm- 


ing and taking the city, cauled two thoulancl alter- Two thou- 
wards to be crucihoed, and thirty thoultand he fold ud Ty- 


ans CLucts 


for flaves. Ihe had butore fold ſome ot the cap- 
tive ces; and nOW It Was returned upon them, ac— 
cording to the predittion of Joel; the children 
** allo of Judah, and the children of Jeruſalem 
N have ye fold; behoid | will return your recom- 

Pence upon your own head, and will tell your 


tons and your daughters.” Joel iii. 6, 7, 8. 


When the old city was taken, the Tyrians re— 
cerved their kings alterwards tron Babylon; but 
hen the new one was conquered by Alexander, 
their king held the lovereignty by his appointment. 
1 he caics are, im many retpects, alike; but the city 
recovered much {ooner tron the calamitics of the 
Jail fhiege than the irt, in the ſpace of nineteen 
years It Was able to withitand the ects and armies 
Of Antigonus, and fuilained a licve of titteen months 
DUivie 1 was taken; a plain proof (as Dean Pri- 
deaux Ohier ves) ** of the rent advantage Of trade: 
tor tlas city being the grand mart where moſt of the 
trade both uf the calt and weil did center, by virtue 
hereo! it Was that it ſoon ajter revived to its priſtine 
vigour. 


5. There ſhould come a time when the Tyrians 
would torlake their idolatry, and become converts 
to the true religion and worſhip of God. The Plal- 
mit is thought to have hinted as much in ſaying 
Ihe daughter of Tyre ſhall be therewith a gift,” 
Plal. xIv. 12. And again, The kings of Tar- 
** thiſh and of the iſles hall bring preſents.” Plal. 
Ixxit. 10. Zechariah, when he toretells the calami- 
tics which the 'T'yrians and neighbouring nations 
ſhould luſter from Alexander, at the ſanie time pre- 
dicts their converſion to the true God; “ but he 
** that remaineth, even he ſhall be for our God.” 
Zech. ix. 7. This prediction is more fully expreſſed 
by the prophet Haiah, who lays, ** And her mer- 
„ Chandile and her hire ſhall be holinęts to the Lord: 
It ſhall not be rreatured, nor laid up: for her 
4 merchandiſe ſhall be for them that dwell before 
4 the Lorch, to cat ſufficiently, and for durable 

clothing.” Iaiah xxili. 18. 


The Tyrians were greatly addicted to the wor- The Tvri- 


An! addic te 1 


ſhip of Hercules, as he was called by the Greeks 


7 Hercules, 


1 © d ve > , ' 2 I tc 0 Is 
or of Baal, as he is denominated in ſcripture. But, nol? 


In 


The ruins ot old Pyre contri- Tyre taken 
buted much to the taking of the new city : for aud burat 
with the ſtones, timber, and rubbiſh of the old . Alexau- 
city, Alexander made a bank, or cauſeway, from the 5 
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The Tyri- 
ans become 
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Chriſtianity that many of them ſuffered the molt horrid deaths, 


Tyre crea- 
ted into an 


archbi- 


ſhopric, 


The PROPHECIES concerning EGYPT. 


in proceſs of time, by means of ſome Jews and pro- | 
lelytes living and converſing among them, many 
were converted to the Jewiſh religion; lo that — 
great multitude of people from the ſea coalt 
« of Tyre and Sidon came to hear Our Saviour, 
« and co be healed of their diſeaſes.” Luke vi. 17. 
And when St. Paul, in his way to Jeruſalem, came 
to Tyre, he found diſciples there, who were inſpired 
and propheſied; and with them he tarried leven 
„% days.” Acts xxi. 4. 


During the time of Diocleſian's perſecution, the 
Tyrians were ſuch ſincere converts tO Chriſtianity, 


and died martyrs to the religion they then profeſſed. 
After the ſtorm of perſecution was blown over, they 
(under the biſhop Paulinus) built an oratory, or 
rather a temple, for the public worſhip of God, the 
molt magnificent and ſumptuous inall Paleſtine and 
Phœnicia. On this occaſion Euſebius, on com- 
menting on the paſſage of Iſaiah, * And her mer- 
„ chandiſe and her hire ſhall be holineſs to the 
« Lord,” ſays, * Since a church of God hath been 
c funded in Tyre, as well as in other nations, many 
« of its goods gotten by merchandize are conle- 
© crated to the Lord, being offered to his church 
„(as he afterwards explains himſelf) for the ule of 
« the miniſters of the altar or golpel, according to 
« the inſtitution of our Lord, that they who wait 
« ar the altar ſhould live of the altar.” In like 
% manner ſpeaks St. Jerome: We may behold 
« churches in Tyre built to Chriſt. We may lee 
« their riches that they are not laid up, nor trea- 
« ſured, but given to thoſe who dwell before the 
„Lord. For the Lord hath appointed, that they 
* who 2 the goſpel ſhould live by the 
cc goſpe 9 a 
To theſe proofs we ſhall only add, that, as Tyre 
conſecrated its merchandize and hire unto the Lord, 
ſo it had the honour not only of being created into 
an archbiſhopric, but was the firſt archbiſhopric 
under the patriarchate of Jeruſalem, having four— 
teen biſhops under its primacy; and in this tate it 
continued ſeveral years. 


6. But, after all, Tyre was to be totally deſtroyed, 
and become a place only for fiſhers to ſpread their 
nets upon. When the prophets denounced the de- 
ſtruction of any city or country, it was not intended 
that ſuch denunciation ſhould take effect immedi- 
arely. It was threatened that Babylon ſhould be- 
come a deſolation without an inhabitant, but many 
ages paſſed before it was reduced to that condition 
it decayed by degrees, till, at length, it came to 
nothing. In like manner Tyre was not to be ruined 
and deſolated all at once. Many events were to 
happen previous to its final deſtruction, and betore 
the prophecies of Ezekiel could be tully accom- 
plithed. *© "Thus faith the Lord God, Behold, I am 

againſt thee, O Lyrus, and will caule many na- 
tions to come up againlt thee, as the lea cauſeth 
ce his waves to come up; and they ſhall deitroy the 
« walls of T'yrus, and break down her towers: I 
vill allo ſcrape her duſt from her, and make her 
<« like the top of a rock: it ſhall be a place for the 
5 — of nets in the midit of the lea tor I 
c have ſpoken it, ſaith the Lord God.” Ezek. xxv1. 
3, 4, 5- And again, I will make thee a terror, 
de and thou ſhalt be no more; though thou be 
e {ought for, yet ſhalt chou never be found again,” 
ver. 21. 

The 2 of Tyre, like thoſe relative to 
moſt other places, were to receive their completion 
by degrees. Nebuchadnezzar deſtroyed the old 
city, and Alexander employed the ruins and rubbiſh 
in making his cauſeway from the continent to the 
iſland, which henceforwards were joined together. 

« It is no wonder, therefore, (as biſhop Pocock ob- 

lerves,) that there are no ſigns of the ancient city; 

and, as it is a ſandy ſhore, the face of every thing is 
altered; and the great aqueduct, in many parts, is 
almoſt buried in the fand.“ So that as to this part 
of the city, the prophecy hath been literally ful- 
filled. * Thou ſhalt be built no more; though 
& thou be fought for, yet ſhalc thou never be found 


„again.“ 


cow, 
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It may be queſtioned whether the new city ever 
aroſe to that height of power, wealth, and greatneis h 
to which it was elevated in the times of llatah and * 
Ezekiel. It received a great blow from Alexander I 
not only by his taking and burning the city, but | 81 
much more by his building of Alexandria, in Egypt | wy 
which, in time, deprived it of much of its trade, and 2 
thereby contributed more effectually to its ruin. It ; by 
had the misfortune afterwards of changing its b : 
maſters often, being ſometimes in the hands of the 4 
Ptolemies, kings ot Egypt, and ſometimes of the - 
kings of Syria, till at length it tell under the domi- W.1 ” 
nion of the Romans. Ir was taken by the Saracens 7 
about the year of Chriſt 639, in the reign of Omar th 
their third emperor. It was retaken by the Chril. bn 
tians during the time of the holy war, in the year > 
1124; Baldwin the ſecond of that name being then at 
king of Jerulalem, and aſſiſted by a fleet of the Ve- 15 
netians. From the Chriſtians it was again taken, in bs 
the year 1289, by the Mamalucs of Egypt, under _ 
their Sultan Alphix, who lacked and razed this and 47 
Sidon, and other ſtrong towns, that they might not 5 
ever again afford any harbour or ſhelter tothe Chril- mY 
tians. From the Mamalucs it was again taken, in 
the year 1516, by Selim, the ninth emperor of the the 
Turks; and under their dominion it continues at ma 
Lic 


preſent. But, alas! how fallen, how changed from 2 
what it was formerly Inſtead of being the center . lav 
of trade, and frequented by the merchant ſhips of ” 
the eaſt and weſt, it is now become an heap of ruins, 7 
and viſited only by a few poor fiſherman. So that * in 


as to this part like wiſe of the city the prophecy has Cl11 
been literally fulfilled ; “ 1 will make thee like the 4 
top of a rock; thou ſhalt be a place to ipread nets Cal 
upon.“ : lia, 
The deſcription given of this once opulent and u. = 
magnificent city by Mr. Maundrell, in his journey g not 
ſrom Aleppo to Jeruſalem, 1s as follows: This T the 
„ City (faith he) ſtanding in the fea upon a penin- * 1h 
1 ſula, promiſes, at a diſtance, ſomething very mag- | dus 
„ nificent. But when you come to it, you find no the 
ſimilitude of that glory for which it was fo re- giti 
af nowned in ancient times, and which is deſcribed Ter 
=> by the Net Ezekiel, chap. xxvi. &c. On An 
= the north {ide it hath an old Furkiſh ungarn- 2 the 
loned caſtle: beſides which you ſee nothing here X 3 
but a mere babel of broken walls, pillars, vaults, Hai; 


A cc. there being not lo much as one entire houle $ N 


ji left. Its prelent inhabitants are only a few poor wb 
6 wretches harbouring themſelves in the vaults, and of fo 
e. ſubſiſting chiefly on fiſhing, who ſcem to be pre- _ 
. ſerved in this place by Divine Providence, as 4 ee 
1 viſible argument how Gad has fulfilled his word oy 
concerning Tyre,“ viz. “ that it ſhould be as the mes 
top of a rock, a place for fiſners to dry their nets 8 
te 57 1 
on. I 

f 6 
This account of Mr. Maundrell's is corroborated . 
by Mr. Middleton, in his New Syſtem of Geogra- 7 
iy. This powerful city, (lays he, ſpeaking of 54 
yre, ) once the capital of Phocnicia, the emportum 7 0 
of commerce, and miſtreſs of the ſea, equally famed . : 
for its trade, beauty, and opulence, and for many Hes 
ages deemed impregnable, both from its almolt in- 57 2 
acceſſible ſituation, and the ſtrength of its fortifica- « ] 
tions made by art; is now a mere delert, and cannot 99 "Pr 
boalt of one houſe left entire. Its preſent inhabi- IF 00 BY 
tants are only a few very poor people, who dwell in . 38 alſo 
caverns, and ſubſiſt by ſhing.“' a T_T 
Such hath bcen the fare of the once famous city 1. 2 
of Tyre, on which rhe Divine vengeance was de- 2 he 
nounced for the great pride of its inhabitants ; and 22 . Ne 
in the deſtruction of which we have an additional = 47 
inſtance, to thoſe already mentioned, of the great Fs an 
truth of the Divine predictions, as ſpoken by the ; 10, 
mouths of the prophets. mise 
vices 

took 
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GYPT is one of the moſt ancient kingdoms in 4 two 

the world, it having been in a very flouriſhing b ro- firms 


| {tate even during the days of Abraham; and the in- 
bitants 


— 


i.. 


Cd — fas © 


f 
ne from the teſtimonies of Megatthenc 
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bouring powers. 
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habitants of it were diſtinguiſhed for having more 
wildom than any other people at that time on the 
tace of the earth. It was (as we may call it) the 
great academy of the earlier ages. Hither the wits 
and ſages of Greece and other countries repaires!, 
and received their learning at this fountain. tr is 
mentioned to the commendation of! Motes, that lie 
vas learned in the wifdom of the Egyptians.” 
Acts vii. 22. And the higheit character given of 
Solomon's wildom is, that it“ excelled the wifdom 
© of all the children ot the eait country, and all ve 
wildom of Egypt.“ 1 Kings iv. 20. But with 
this witdom it was early corrupted, and was as much 
the parent of tuperitition as 1t was the miſtreis of 
learning; and the one, as well as the other, were 
trom thence propagated and diFuled over other 
countries. It was, indeed, the grand corruptor of 
the world; the tource of Polythcitra and idolatry to 
ieveral ot the caitern, and to molt ot the weliern, 
nations; and at length degenerated to ſuch a degree, 
as not to be equalled by any other country in the 
univerſe. 


45 


When the Ifraclites remained in Egypt during 
their itate of bondage, they acquired many of the 
maxims of the natives, and retained a tondncls tor 
the Egyptian idols ever after. Several of Moles's 
laws and inilitutions were ev.deitly calculated to 
wean them from, and to guard them againlt, the 
manners and cuſtoms of the Eovptians. Bur till, 
in their hearts and aftections, they were much in— 
clined to return into Egypt. Even Solomon mar- 
ried a woman trom that country: and, on many OC - 
cations, the Iſraelites courted the triendthip and al- 
liance of gypt, in preſcrence to any of thc ne19h- 
This prejudice is the more Cx- 
traordinary, as the Egyptians generally treated them 
not only with difreſpect, but took every advantage 
they could of doing them the greateſt injſurtes. 
1 hey oppreficd them with the mutt cruel lervitude 
during their tate of bondage. They at length gave 
then leave to depart, and then puriued themasftu— 
oitives. Shiſhak, king ot Egypt, came up againtl 
ſeruſalem, and plundered it. 1 Kings xiv. 25, 20. 
And in all their: icagues and alliances, Egypt was to 
the Hraclitcs as © a broken recd, whereon if a man 
** lean, it will go into his hand, and pierce it.“ 
Haiah xxxvi. 0. 


When we conlider theſe circumſtances, it is not 
to be wondered at that Egypt ſhould be the ſubject 
of ſeveral proj lhiccics; and we lhall find, oncxamina- 
tion, that theic hr ies conhiited of the princip2] 
revolutions that were to happen in that kingdom, 
and which were to tate place trom the days of the 
prophets, and continue to the prelent time. 


The firſt great revolution that happened in HLgypt 
(after the projhecies denounced again it) was the 
conquelt ot it by Nebuchadnezzar, which was par- 
ticularly toretoli by Jeremiah and Hzekicl. I hee 


| two prophets have employed leveral leftions, or 


chapters, upon this occation. Jerennah was carried 
into lig) Dt, where he toretoid the conquett Of h WyYPÞt 
by Ncebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon: and ſome of 
his prophecies are intitled, ** The word that the 
Lord ſpake to Jeremial the prophet, how Nebu- 
* chadnezzar king of Babvion ſhould come and 
* {mite the land ot Egypt.“ Jer. xlvi. 13. Ezekiel 
alſo declares, Thus laith-the Lord God, 1 will 
alio make the multitude of Eeypt to ccate by 
the hand of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon : 
ze and his people with him, the terrible of the 
nations hall be brought to deſtroy the land; 
and they hall draw their words a;zainit Egypt, 
and fill the land with the flain.” tzekicl xxx. 
IO, 11. The conqueit of this kingdom was pro- 
miſed to Nebuchadnezzar as a reward for his ſer— 


ce 
4 
ce 
ce 


ce 


chapter. 


That this prophecy was ſtrictly fulhlled, appears 
3 and Berolſus, 


two heathen hitorians; one of whom expretsly af- 


firms, that Nebuchadnezzar conquered the greatett 
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part of Atrica; and the other affirms it in effect, by 
laying, that, when Nebuchadnezzar heard ot the 
death of his father, having, lettled his affairs in 
Foypt, and committed the captives, whom he took 
there, to the care of lome of his triends, to bring 
them atter him, he halted directly to Babylon. 


The teſlimonics of thele two are confirmed by 
Tolephus, who lays that Nebuchadnezzar, having 
ſubducd Cwlo-Syria, waged war againſt the Am- 
monites and Moabites; and having conquered them, 
heinvaded F.gypt, flew Pharaoh-Tophra, their king, 
and appointed another in his ſtead. This monarch 
is repreſented by Ezekiel as an arrogant, impious 
prince: he calls him ** the great dragon (or croco— 
* ile) that licth in the midit of his rivers, which 
© hath laid, my river is my own, and 1 have made 
it tor mylelt.” Ezekiel xxix. 4. Agrecable to 
this, Herodotus intorms us, that he proudly and 
wickedly boalled of having eſtabliſhed his kingdom 
{0 turely, that it was not in the power of God him- 
telt to diſpoſſets him of it. For this pretumption 
he was jullly cut off, and the prediction toretold 
by Jeremiah was fully accompliſhed: © Thus faith 
the Lord, Behold, I will give Pharaoh-Hophra 
* king of F.gypt into the hand ot his enemics, and 
into the hand ot them that ſcek his life.“ Jer. 
Xliv. 30. 


It was foretold by the prophet Ezekiel, that the 
country ſhould be detolate torty years, and the peo- 
ple carried captives into other countries: ** I will 
* inake the land of ILgypt deſolate torty years; and 
* I will fcatter the Lgyptians among the nations, 
* and will diſperſe them through the countrics.”? 
F.zck. XXiX. 12. Though it cannot, indeed, be 
proved, from heathen authors, that this delolation 
or the country continued exactly forty years, vet 
tere is not the leait doubt but this, as well as the 
other conguered countries, laboured under the Ba- 
bylontth voke ill the time of Cyrus. Weare al- 
{ured by Beroſus, that Nebuchadnezzar took ſeve— 
ral captives trom Egypt, and carried them to Baby- 
lon: and trom Megalthenes we learn, that he tranl- 
planted and ſettled others in Pontus. So true 1t 18 
that they were ** ſcattered among the nations, and 
© dilpericd through the countries;” and the greater 
part of them might, probably, after the diſſolution 
of the Babylonith empire, return to their native 
country. | 


he next memorable revolution that happened in 
I.zypt, was the invalion and ſubduction of it by 
Cambyles and the Perlians, which 1s the principal 
lubjcct of the 1yth chapter of the prophet Iſaiah. 
Some parts, indeed, of this prophecy have a near 
attinity with thoſe of Jeremiah and Ezekiel con- 
cerning the conquett of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar: 
but this prophecy, as well as {everal others, might 
adnut of a double completion, and be tulklled at 
both thole periods. This prophecy of Haiah is a 
gencral repretentation of the calamities that ſhould 
betall the nation: it includes various particulars, 
and is applicable to Nebuchadnezzar and the Baby- 
lonians, as well as tro Cambylcs and the Perſians. 
They might, theretore, be both intended and com- 
prehended in it; but the latter, it is molt reaſonable 
to imagine, were principally meant, and for this rea- 
lon, becauſe the deliverance of the Egyptians by 
lome great conqueror, and their converſion atter- 
Warus tO the tTuc religion, Which are foretold in the 
latter part ot this chapter, were events conſequent 
to the dominion of the Perſians, and not to that of 
the Baby lonians. 


Egypt ſub. 
duced by the 
Perſians. 


Iſaiah begins his prophecy againſt Egypt with de- The con- 
claring, that the conqueſt of it ſhould be fwift and 4e of 


ladden, and that the idols of Egypt ſhould be de- 
{lroyed. © Behold (tays he) the Lord rideth upon 
* alwiit cloud, and thall come into Hgypt, and the 
idols of Igypt thall be moved at his prelence 
and the heart ot Egypt ſhall melt in the midit of 
it.“ Iiamah xix. 1. The ſame thing is toretold of 
Nebuchadnezzar by the prophet Jeremiah: * And 
2 when he cometh, he ſhall mite the land of Egypt. 
YT And | will Iindle a fire in the houſes of the 
gods of Egypt, and he ſhall burn them, and 
8 carry 
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carry them away captives. He ſhall break alſo || foreign enemies, had it not been for the exceſſive 
© the images of Bethſhemeſh, that is in the land of weakneſs of the people, both in counſel and in ac. 
Egypt; and the houles of the gods of the Egyp- tion. They had not the courage even to defend 
* tians ſhall he burn with fire. bo xlili. 11, &c. themſelves. They truſted chicfly to their Grecian 
And again the prophet Ezekiel: ** Thus laith the and other mercenaries, who, inſtead of detending 
„Lord God, I will alſo deſtroy the idols, and I were often the firit to betray them. ” 
4 will cauſe their images to ccaſe out of Noph, or The next memorable revolution was effected hy 
Memphis.” Ezek. xxx. 13. Alexander the Great, who ſubverted the Perſianem. dente 
The firſt attempt made by Cambyſes was upon pire in Egypt, as well as in other places; and this 4 
Peluſium, a ſtrong town at the entrance of Egypt, event is particularly pointed out in the {ame 19th bit Gre 
and key of the kingdom; and he ſucceeded by the chapter of the prophet Haiah. It is allo toretc], 
ſtratagem of placing betore his army a great number that, about the ſame time, ſeveral of the Egyptians 
of dogs, ſheep, cats, and other animals, which being ſhould lay aſide their oy and be converted ro 
held ſacred by the Egyptians, not one of them || the worſhip of the true God. “ In that day ſhall 
would caſt a javelin, or ſhoot an arrow that way; there be an altar to the Lord in the midit of the 
and ſo the town was ſtormed and taken, in a man- * land of Egypt, and a pillar at the border thereof 
ner, without reſiſtance. He treated the gods of || to the Lord. And it ſhall be tor a fign, and tor 
Egypt with great contempt, laughed at the people, ** a witneſs unto the Lord of hoſts in the land of ' 
and chaſtiſed the prieſts for worſhipping ſuch dei- {| ** Egypt: for they ſhail cry unto the Lord becauſe | 
ties. He flew Apis, or the ſacred ox, (which the || of the oppreſſor, and he ſhall ſend them a ſaviour c 
gyptians worſhipped,) with his own hand; and || ** and a great one, and he ſhall deliver them. And TT 
burnt and demoliſhed their other idols and temples; ** the Lord ſhall be known to Egypt, and the . 
and would likewiſe, it he had not been prevented, || ** Egyptians ſhall know the Lord in that day, and % / t 
have deſtroyed the tamous temple of Jupiter Am- ** ſhall do ſacrifice and oblation, yea, they ſhall 1 
mon. Ochus too, who was another king of Perlia, „ vow a vow unto the Lord, and perform it.“ 5 t 
and ſubdued the Egyptians again atter they had re- Iſaiah xix. 19, &c. t. 
volted, plundered their temples, and cauſed another The prophet then procceds to ſhow, that Afſyria 3 '> Cl 
Apis to be ſlain, and ſerved up at a banquet he had and Egypt, which utcd to be at great enmity with | * 
appointed in conſequence of his victories, each other, ſhould be united in the fame worſhip by «2x | le 
Feypt to be It was allo foretold, by the prophet Iſaiah, that the intermediation of Iſracl, and that thofe three“ * | + 
with eien they ſhould be miſerably diſtracted with crvil wars: ſhould be a blefling on the earth. In that day | J 
wars, % AndiwillſettheEgypuians againſt the Egyptians; || ©* ſhall there be a highway out of Egypt to Afiyria | * 
& and they ſhall fight every one againfl his brother, || ** and the Aſſyrian [hall come into Egypt, and the 11 
& and every one againſt his neighbour, city againſt || ** Egyptian in Aſſyria, and the Egypriians ſhall E 
city, and kingdom againſt kingdom.” Iſaiah xix. 2. || ſerve with the Aſſyrians. In that day hall Tract f 4 
Egypt was divided into twelve perfectures, or pro- || be the third with Egypt, and with Afiyria, even 7 | = 
vinces, over cach of which preſided a petty prince, || © a blefling in the midit of the land: whom the | {i ; 
or governor. Theſe dilagreeing with each other, || ** Lord ſhall bleſs, ſaying, Bleſfed be Egypt my X 4 = 
civil wars tool: place, and, for a conſiderable time, || © people, and Afyria the work or my hands, and Or 
= RO kingdom mw one continued G kong ** lirael mine inheritance,” ver. 23, &c. | ; = 
chy and contuſion. It is, therefore, little to be : L te 
wondered at, that, in ſuch diſtractions as thele, the fon __ 8 Dy the prophet, that a $700! 11-19 for the on 
Egyptians, who were naturally a cowardly people, Sap) * n * Na ſhould au the 4 * for 
ſhould be diſtitute of c, and that ** the ſpirit od pn 2 * "ap N ap and beat de ning 
« of Egypt thould fail in che midit thereot,” as is || cg. Kn t WHICH Was e ut God, and afflict- 1.64 tha 
foretold by the prophet in ver. 3. and that being 2 120 5 Wikio Hg — ut Alexander, who pin « 
allo a very ſuperſtitious people, “they ſhould jcek Cre 1 . N RN a Bray additional epithet the ue 
to the idols, and to the charmers, and to them Axe, 1. Whale ar tucceflor in Egypt was called t ag 
* that have familiar ſpirits, and to the wizards.” Wie. alen. and Ptelemy Soter, or the ſaviour? 1 
But their divination was all in vain; it was their || 11 I "a (way 26 r Egypt, the people for 
tate to be ſubdued and oppreſſed by cruel lords and Þ 1 1 4 hy 28 im out of hatred to the ture 
tyrants: “ And the Egyptians will I give over into = eee open, maſter or the country whie 
* the hand of a crucl lord; and a fierce king ſhall In r 3 For cis reaſon he treated It w 
© ruleover them, laith the Lord, the Lord ot hoſts,” N L Fleet aer Ng v and Kindnels, built : ſalen 
ver. 4. This is a very eflenual part of the prophecy, 1 —_— Wen, ar fy e he called lome 
and may, with the greateſt propriety and juſtice, be th SID ty wb; OT his dun country For and 
o applied ro the Perhans, and etpecially ro Cambyles wat 10 | 2 Tots 1 e e them to be go. and | 
3 and Ochus, the tormer of whom put the yoke on b een . 1 ws Por wage my theo ſame 
a the neck of the Egyptians, and the latter rivetted p ow Fe: Oy, and by the 8 and Egy] 
* Ocbus, king it. Ochus was the cruclleit and worſt of all the we 5 e, 3 0 1 „ Lo, 
x du, kings of Periiaz and was lo deſtructive and oppret- ia the land — bleſſed wich oy "Md N N 
185 treat the ſive to Kgypt in particular, that his favourite eu— Ling a | 4 PEACE: 02 the fe 
Egyptians, huch, Bagoas, who was an Egyptian, in revenge of * 7 tione 
* his injured. country, poiſoned him. No other alle- The prophet likewiſe foretells, that, about the 2 
Hi gation is wanting to prove that the Perſian yoke || ſame time, the true religion, and the true worſhipof 2 Acts 
was more galling and intolerable to the Egyptians || the God of Ifracl, hould begin to fpread, and pre. 
than their frequent revolis and rebellions, which, vail in the land of Egypt; and what event was ever „ 
inſtead of being any benefit to them, only ſerved more unlikely to happen than the converſion of 4 bel = by Egy| 
43 to enllave them the more, and augment their mi- people ſo loſt in ſuperſtition and idolatry of the worſt pF yria 
bod lery. and groſſeſt kind ? But that it did happen will ap- ties“ 
145 The prophet, after denouncing theſe judgments || Pear from what follows. . k 
*. againit the Egyptians, next proceeds to tet forth, in It is certain that many of the Jews, after Nebu- H. _ p 
py hourative language, the contequences ot this ſub— chadnezzar had taken ſerulal 2 led ruled E on, © G — 
7 jection and ſlavery, the poverty and want, the and with them went en ide phos Rs or . 
{ ee 2 ee 3 ang mi- there delivered moſt ot his prophecies concerning be If l 
»þ ery, Which INOUIA DE entaltec 5 " Fovny hy N Al 
> 1 N aiter which he otro yin oder Urol ne = EY — 8 EL) be OY . 1 er 
Fa les of theſe evils, the tolly ot the princes and rulers hor ap cies ge BE Lene Loy inns non Cowell 
8 who valued themtelves upon their wildom, and the Egyptians This alreration 4b 5 e _ hs, q 
i cowardice and effeminacy of the people in general. cipally infive cities which a erding ears af 4 
— Theſe things wil! F lainlyaspear to e one who at Th, Y be Bae nh according came TO pas. when 
by i enraged ants” Fs Mus an Fate - We firſt city in which the true worſhip of God was | Chrit 
| tentively DX rotes the hittory of that nation, the par- received was Heliopolis; the tecond Medal, or Mag- of Cl 
ticulars Of hicn ATC LOO conlideravle to be here ad- dolum; the third, Tabpanbes, or Daphne: the BY lievec 
1 mitted; It may, however, in general, be ſaid, that fourth, Noph, or Memphis; and the fitth, in the uy perte 
J ypt would got have become a prey to ſo many country of Patioros, or Thebais; all of which ale | 
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chap. xliv. 1. 


In theſe cities, at that time, many Jews reſided, 
and though they were, 1n general, very wicked men, 
and dilobedient to the word ot God, yet, no doubt, 
ſome good people were mingled among them, who 
might relate to them the prophecies ot Jeremiah; 
and they themlclves, when they {aw them tultilled, 
might embrace the Jewtith religion. This, however, 
is not to be underitood of all the inhabitants ot 
thoſe places, but only of ſome, which 1s ſuflicient 
to juſtify the exprefſion of“ five cities peaking the 
„ language of Canaan, and ſwearing by the Lord 
& of hoſts.” The prediction of the prophet Ze- 
phaniah is to the ſame effect: “ Ihen will I turn to 
* the people a pure language, that they may call 
upon the name of the Lord to ſerve him with one 
„ conlent.” Zeph. in. 9. 


Teitament. 
having ſubdued all Syria, did not facrifice to the 
idols of Hgypt, in acknowledgement of his victory; 
but, going to Jcruialem, mace his oblations to Gd, 
after the manner ot the lews; and his example, no 


doubt, was followed by many ot his lubjects. The 


ſixth Ptolemy, called Flulometor, committed the 
whole management of his kingdom to two Jews, 
Onias and Dofitheus, who were his chief miners 
and generals, and had the principal directionot all 
affairs, both civil and military. This Onias ob- 
tained a licence from the king to build a temple 
for the Jews in Egypt, like that at Jerulalem, alledg- 
ing for the purpole this very prophecy of Iaiah, 
that there ſhould “ be an altar to the Lord in the 
„ midſt of the land of FEgypt;” and the king and 

ucen, in their edict, made honourable mention of 
the law, and of the prophet Iſaiah, and exprels a 
dread ot (inning againſt God. The place, choten 
for the building ot this temple, was in the pertec- 
ture of Heliopolis, or “ the city of the fun,” 
which place is likewiſe mentioned in the prophecy. 
It was built after the model of the temple at Jeru- 
ſalem, but not fo lumptuous and magnihcent, Phi— 
lometor himiclt was made high-prieſt : other pricl!s 
and Levites were appointed for the miniſtration ; 
and Divine ſervice was daily pertormed there in the 
ſame manner as at Jeruialem. By theſe means © the 
Egyptians mult have known the Lord,” and with- 
out doubt there muſt have been many prolclytes 
among them. Amidit thoſe who came up to 
the teaſt of Pentecoſt, there are particularly men- 
tioned “ the dwellers in Egypt, and in the parts 
* of Lybia about Cyrene, jews and profeiytes.” 
Acts ii. 10. | 


Thus were the Jews fettled and encouraged in 


Egypt; nor were they lels favoured by the kings of 


Syria. Seleucus Nicanor made them tree of the ci— 
ties which he built in Aſia and the Lower Syria, 
and even of Antioch, the capital of his kingdom; 
and granted the ſame rights and privilezcs to them 
as to the Greeks and Macedonians. Antiockus the 
Great publiſhed ſeveral decrees in favour of the 
Jews, both of thoſe who inhabited Jeruſalem, and 
of thale who dwelt in Meſopotamia and Babylon. 
And thus, by means of the Jews and proſelytes 
dwelling in Egypt and Syria, Itracl, Egypt, and Sy- 
ria, were, in ſome meaſure, united in the {ame 
worſhip. But this was more fully accompliſhed 
when the inhabitants of theſe countries became 
Chriſtians, and were made members of the church 
of Chriſt. And it is to be ſeriouſly hoped and be- 
lieved, that the prophecy will ſtill receive its moſt 
perfect completion in the latter days, when Maho- 
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metiſm ſhall be rooted out, and Chriſtianit) * 
flouriſh in thele countries; when ** the . 

the Gentiles hall come in, and all Iſrael ſhall be 
ſaved.“ 


The fate of Egypt, from the days of Nebuchad- 
nezzar to the pretent period, is predicted, in a molt 
remarkable manner, by the prophet Ezekiel. He 
forctells that, after the deſolation of the land, it 
* fhould be a bale kingdom: it {hall be the baſeſt 
ot the kingdoms, neither ſhall it exalt itlelt any 
„ more above the nations: tor I will diminiſh them, 
that they ſhall no more rule over the nations.“ 
Ezek. xxix. 14, 15. And again, © I will tell the 
land into the hand of the wicked, and I will make 
* the land waſte, and all that is therein, by the 
* hand of ſtrangers: and there thall be no more a 
prince of the land of Egypt.” I.zek. xxx. 12. 13. 


ce 


In order to point out the great truth of the ful- 
fitment of this remarkable prophecy, we mult ad- 
vert to, and make a ſhort deduetion trom, the I,gyp- 
tian hiltory, at lealt chat part of it which contains 
the various ciretunſtances that took place trom the 
lubduction of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, to the 
preient period. 


Alter Nebuchadnezzar had conquered the Hgyp— 
tians, he appointed Amal:s tor their King; and as he 
held his crown by the permnilion and allowance of 
tie Babylomans, there is not the lealt doubt but he 
paid them tribute tor it. Berolus, the Ch dean 
hittorian, ſpeaketh of Nebuchaunezzar's reducing 
Fey pt to his obedience, and atterwaris of his Iet- 
thng the allairs of the country, and carrying away 
Captiives. trom thence to Babylon. By his ſettling 
the affairs of eypt, nothing lets could be meant 
than his appointing the Governors, and the tribute 
they ſhould pay to hum: and by carrying lome 
E&y ptians captives to Babylon, he certainly intended 
not caly to weaken the country, but allo to have 
them as hoſtages to ſecute the obedicnce of the reit, 
and the payment of their tribute, 


After the fall of the Babyloniſh empire, Cyrus 
eſtabliſhed the Perſian on its ruins; and it is at- 
hrmed, by that faithful and elegant hiſtorian Xeno- 
phon, that Cyrus allo conquered F.2ypt, and made 
It part of his empire. But whether this was 1o or 
not, it is univerialiy allowed that Cambyſes, the lon 


ot Cyrus, did conquer FE.gypt, and deprived fam 


menitus (the then king) of his crown, to which he 
had newly lucceede:! upon the death of Amaſis. 
Cambyles intended to have made Plammenitus ad- 
miniſtrator of the Kingdom under him, as it was 
the cuſlom of the Perlians to do to the conquered 
princes; but Plammenitus forming ſchemes to re- 
cover the kingdom, and being convicted thereof 
was put to death. The Egyptians groaned under 
the yoke near torty years. They then revolted to- 
wards the latter end of the reign of Darius, the fon 
ot Hyltatpis; but his ſen and luccefior Xerxes. in 
the lecond year of his reign, tubdued them again 

and reduced them to a worle condition of ſervitude. 
than they had been in under Darius, and appointed 
his brother Acha:menes governor of Egypt. About 
twenty-tour years after this (when the Egyptians 
heard of the troubles in Perſia about the ſucceſſion 
to the throne after the death of Xerxes) they re- 
volted again, at the inſtigation of Inarus, king of 
Lybia; and having driven away the Perſian tribute- 
collectors, they conſtituted Inarus their king, Six 
years were employed in reducing them to obedience: 
and all Egypt ſubmitted again to king Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, except Amyrtæus, who reigned in 
the fens, whither the Perſians could not approach 
to take him. Inarus, who was the author of theſe 
evils, being betrayed to the Perſians, was taken 
and crucified. They, however, permitted his lon 
Thannyra to ſucceed his father in the kingdom of 
Lybia; and Egypt continued in ſubjection all the 
remaining part of the long reign of Artaxerxes. In 
the tenth year of Darius Nothus they revolted again 

under the conduct of Amyrtæus, who allied out of 
the fens, drove the Perſians from Egypt, and made 
himſelf maſter of the country. Amyrtæus was ſuc- 
ceeded by his fon Pauſiris, who, according to He- 
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rodotus, odtained the kingdom by favour of the 
Perſians; from whence it appears that the Perſians 
had again ſubducd Egypt, or, at leaſt, that the 
king was not eſtabliſhed without their conlent and 
approbation. It is certain, however, thar, after this, 
the Egyptians gave much trouble to the Perſians, 
Artaxerxes Mnemon made ſeveral efforts to recon- 
quer the country, but they all proved ineffectual. 
It was not totally and finally ſubdued till the ninth 
year of the following reign of Ochus, about 350 
years before Chriſt, when Nectanebus, the laſt king, 
fled into Ethiopia, and Ochus became ablolute 
maſter of the country; and having appointed one 
of his nobles, named Pherendates, to be his vice- 
roy and governor of Egypt, he returned, with great 

lory, and with immenſe treaſures, to Babylon. 
gypt from that time bath never been able to reco- 
ver its liberties: it hath always been ſubject to 
ſtrangers, and never governed by a king of its own; 
whereby hath been amply iulflied that part of Eze— 
kiePs prophecy, in which it is {aid, “ there ſhall be 
no more a ptince of the land of Egypt.“ 


After the Perſians, Egypt came into the hands of 
the Macedonians. Ic ſubmitted to Alexander the 
Great without attempting the leaſt refiſtance z and 
on his death it fell to the ſhare of Prolemy, one of 
his tour tamous captains, and was governed by his 
tamily for ſeveral generations. The two or three 
firſt of the Ptolemies were wile and potent princes; 
but molt ot the reſt (of which there were eleven in 
number) were prodigics of luxury and wickednels. 
It is oblerved by Strabo, that all after the third 
Ptolemy governed very ill; but thoſe who governed 
worſt ot all were the fourth, the ſeventh, and the laſt, 
called Aulctes. The perſons here alluded to by 
Strabo were, Ptolemy Philopater, or the lover of 
his father, ſo called by way of irony, becauſe he was 
a parricide, and murdered both his father and mo- 
ther: Ptolemy Phylcon, who affected the title ot Eucr- 


geles, or Ve benefattor;, but the Alexandrians more 


quitly named him Kakergetes, or the malefatter, on 
account oi his diſtinguiſhed wickednels:; and Pto- 
lemy Auletes, or ve piper, to denominated becaule 
he ſpent much of his time playing on the pipe, and 
uled to contend for the prize in the public ſhows. 
This kingdom of the Macedonians continued from 
the death of Alexander 294 years, and ended in 
the famous Cleopatra, who was one of the moit 
ambitious and wicked princeſſes that ever lat upon 
a throne. 


After the downfall of the Macedonians, Egypt 
fell under the dominion of the Romans. They had, 
indeed, either by virtue ot treaties, or by force of 
arms, obtained a great authority there, and were, in 
a manner, arbiters of the kingdom before. But 
after the death ot Cleopatra, Octavius Cæſar re- 
duced 1t into the torm of a Roman proviace, and 
appointed Cornelius Gallus the firit pretect or go- 
vernor. It remained in this ſtate, with little varia- 
tion, till che year 641 after Chriſt, that is 670 years 
in the whole, from the reign of Auguſtus Cæſar to 
that oi the emperer Heraclius, It was at that pe- 
riod that the Saracens, in the reign of Omar, their 
third emperor, and under the command of Ararou, 
invaded and conquered Egypt, took Milrah (for— 
merly called Memphis, but now Cairo) by ſtorm, 
and alſo Alexandria, after they had beſieged it four— 
teen months, and had loſt no leis than 23,000 men. 
But the greateſt lois in the deſtruction of the latter 
place was the famous library, tounded by the firit 
Piolemies, and ſo much enlarged and improved by 
their ſucceſſors, that the books contained in iz 
amounted to 700,000 volumes, all of which were com— 
mitted to the flames. Before this event Egypt was 
trequented by learned toreigners from almoſt all 
parts, and it produced leveral learned natives; but 
aiterwards it became more and more 4 Ve kingdom, 
and funk into the greatelt ignorance and ſupertt;- 
tion. Mahometiim was eſtabliſhed there inſtead of 
Cliriltianity, and the government of the caliphs and 
* continued till about the year 1250 after 
Chritt. 


It was about this time that the Mamalucs uſurped 


| 


concerning EGYPT. Cup, y 
the royal authority. Their government began with Wu. 
the Sultan Ibeg, in the 648th year of the Hegira, and h 
in the year of Chriſt 1250, and continued through a © 
ſeries of twenty-four Turkiſh and twenty-three © 
Circaſſian Mamaluc Sultans, ending with Tuman. 
bai, in the year of Chriſt 1517. At that time Selim 
the ninth emperor of the I urks conquered the Ma. 
malucs, hanged their laſt Sultan Tumanbai betore 
one of the gates of Cairo, and put an end to their 
government. He caulcd five hundred of the chief. 
eſt Egyptian families to be tranſplanted to Conſtan. 
tinople, as likewiſe great numbers of the wives an 
children of the Mamalucs, beſides the Sultan's trea. 
ſure, and other immenle riches; and annexed Egypt 
to the Ottoman empire, whereot it hath continued 
a province from that day to this, It is governed by 
a T urkiih baſha, with twenty-four begs, or princes 
under him, who are advanced from ſervitude to the © 
adminiſtration of public affairs; a ſuperſtitious no. 
tion poſſeſſing the Egyptians, that it is decreed by 
tate, thar captives ſhall reign, and the natives be 
ſubject to them. But it is not merely a ſuperſtitious he pro- 
notion, but a notion, in all probability, at firſt de. 3 
rived from ſome tradition of theſe prophecics, g 
that“ Egypt ſhould be a bale kingdom,” and that : 
there ſhould be no more a prince of the land of 

« Egypt. 


1 


Such are the events which have taken place in 
gypt, and ſuch has been the fulfilment of the pro. 
phecy of Ezekiel, relative to the deſtruction ot this 
once flouriſhing and important kingdom. At the 
time this prophecy was delivered, who could pre- 
tend to ſay, upon human conjecture, that fo great a 
kingdom, 1o rich and fertile a country, ſhould cer 
after become tributary and ſubject to ſtrangers? it 
is now more than two thouland years ſince this pro- 
phecy was firſt delivered; and what likelihood or 
appearance was there that the Egyptians ſhould, tor 
lo many ages, bow under a foreign yoke, and never, 
in all that time, be able to recover their libertics, 
and have a prince of their own to reign over them? 
But as is the prophecy, 10 1s the event: tor not long 
after it was delivered, Egypt was conquered by 
the Babylonians, and after the Babylonians by the 
Perſians; and after the Perſians it became ſubjcct 
to the Macedonians, and atter the Macedonians to 
the Romans, and atter the Romans to the Saracens, 
and then to the Mamalucs; and it is now a province 
to the Turkith empire. 


We have now beheld in what manner the cities of 
Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, and Egypt, four of the 
greateſt kingdoms (during their reſpective flouriſh- 
ing ſtates) in the univerſe, were viſited by Divine 
vengeance, for their enmity to, and perſecution ot, 
the Jews, the choſen people of God. But, beſides 
this fin, all thele nations were guilty of many others. 
Egypt, in particular, was to ſeverely threatened tor 
her idolatry, her pride, and her wickedneſs. The 
I.gyptians have generally been more wicked than 
other nations. Ancient authors deſcribe them every 
where as {uperſtitious and luxurious, as an unwar- 
like and unſerviceable people, as a faithleſs and fal- 
lacious nation, always meaning one thing and pre- 
tending another, as lovers of wine and ſtrong drink, 
as cruel in their anger, as thieves, and tolerating all 
kinds of theft, as patient of tortures, and, though 
put to the rack, chooſing rather to die than confels 
the truth. Modern authors paint them ſtill in 
blacker colours. The famous Thevenot is very 
itrong and levere; ** The people of Egypt (ſays he, 
gencrally ſpeaking) are all iwarthy, exceeding wick- 
ed, great rogues, cowardly, lazy, hypocrites, liars, 
robbers, treacherous, ſo very greedy of money, that 
they will kill a man for a maiden, or three hali- ._ 
pence.” Biſhop Pocock's character of them is not ®. 
much more favourable, tho? not ſo harſh and oppro- 
brious: “ The natives of Egypt (lays he) are now 
a ſlothful people, and delight in fitting ſtill, hearing 
tales, and, indeed, ſeem always to have been more fit 
for the quiet lie than for any active ſcenes. The) 
are alſo malicious and envious to a great degrer, 
which keeps them from uniting and letting up for 
themſelves; and though they are very ignorant, yet 
they have a natural cunning and artifice, as well 45 
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falſhood, and this makes them always ſuſpicious of 
travellers. The love of money is ſo rooted in them, 
that nothing is to be done without bribery. They 
think the greatelt villianics are expiated, when once 
they have walhed their hands and teet, Their words 
paſs for nothing, either in relations, promiſes, or 
profeſſions of friendſhip, &c.” 


Such is the ſtate of the FEgvptians at the preſent 
period, and ſuch has been the puniſhment inflicted 
on them tor their manitold tins and tranigreſſions, 
whereby that excellent political aphoriln ot the 
wileſt ot kings is fully verified; “ righteoulnels ex- 
alteth a nation, but fin is a reproach and ruin 
to any people.” Prov. xiv. 34. 


Prefent tate 
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DIS IE: Ak 
The Prephecies ef Daniel. 
5 „ firſt prophecy of Daniel, and on which, 


indeed, all the tucceeding ones were tounded, 
was his interpretation ot Nebuchadnezzar's dtcam. 
This monarch, in the lecond year oi his reign, hav- 
ing ſubdued all his enemies, and firmly eſtabliſhed 
his throne, was thinking“ upon his bed what ſhould 
% come to pals hereatter,” what ſhould be the fu— 
ture {uccels ot his tamily and Kingdom; and whe- 
ther any, or what families and kingdoms, might ariſe 
atter his own; and, as our waking thoughts gene- 
rally give {ome tincture to our dreams, he dreamed 
of ſomething to the ſame purpole, which aſtoniſhed 
him, but which he could not rightly underſtand. 
The dream greatly affected him at the time; but, 
awaking in confuſion, he had but an impertect re- 
- membrance oft it. He theretore called for“ the ma- 
* oicians and aſtrologers,” and, as ablurdly as im— 
piouſly, demanded ot them, upon pain ot death 
and deſtruction, “to make known unto him both 
the dream and the interpretation thereot.” They 
anſwered, with greatrealon, that no king had ever re- 
quired tuchathing; that it tranſcended all the powers 
and taculties ot man; and that God alone, or only 
beings like him, could dilclote it. © There is not 
* a man upon earth that can ſhow the king's mat- 
ter; therefore there is no king, lord, or ruler, 
that aſked ſuch things at any magician, aſtrolo- 
* ger, or Chaldean: and it is a rare thing that the 
* King requireth, and there 1s none other that can 
* ſhow it betore the King, except the God, whole 
* dwelling 1s not of the Neth.” Dan. ii. IO, 11. 


* he pro- 
hc: of 
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But the pride of abſolute power cannot liſten to 
reaſon, or hear any controul. Nebuchadnezzar was 
ſo incenſed at this reply, that he ordered all the ma- 
gicians and wile men of Babylon to be deſtroyed. 
* For this cauſe the king was angry and very turi- 
* ous, and commanded to deſtroy all the wile men 
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to the king Nebuchadnezzar what ſhall be in the 
latter days.” Dan. ii. 27, &c. Having laid this, Daniel tells 
Daniel not only told him what he ſaw in his dream), 
but allo what he thought within himſelf before his 
dream. As for thee, O king, thy thoughts came 
into thy mind, upon thy bed, what ſhould come 
© to pals hereatter : and he that revealeth ſecrets 
* maketh known unto thee what ſhall come to 
** paſs.” 


nezzar Bis 
dream, 


* 


Nebuchadnezzar's dream was of“ a great image. Subgance of 
T his great image, whole brightneſs was excellent, 
* {ſtood betore him, and the form thereof was 
© terrible.” Itappears, from ancient coins, that cities 
and people were often reprelented by figures of men 
and women. A great terrible figure was therefore 
not an improper emblem ot human power and do- 
minion; and the various metals of which 1t was 
compoled, not unſitly tipiſied the various kingdoms 
which ſhould arilc. It contifted of four different 
metals, gold and ſilver, and braſs and iron, with 
clay; and thele tour metals, according to Daniel's 
own interpretation, mean ſo many kingdoms: and 
the order oft their fucceſſion is clearly denoted by 
the order of the parts, the head and higher parts 
ſignitying the earlier times, and the lower parts the 
latter times. rom hence it is conjectured by Cal- 
vin, the poets drew their tables of the four ages of 
the world, namely, the golden, the ſilver, the brazen, 
and the iron age. 


cc 


nezzar's 
dream. 


Theſe diſterent kingdoms will naturally conſtitute 
the different heads of our diſcourſe on Daniel's 
prophecy, and interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream; 1n the explanation of which we ſhall follow 
the belt commentators on the ſubject, but, at the ſame 
time, ſhall not regard any commentator ſo much as 
the truth ot hiltory, the evidence ot realon, and the 
analogy ot ſcripture. 


Nebuchad- 


Ne buchad- 


* This image's head was of fine gold,” (Daniel 11. 1:4. 


in- 


32, which the prophet thus interprets : * Thou art wrprettion 


* * 


mily, and thy repreſentatives. 
theretore, was the firſt of theſe Kingdoms; 


5 


this head of gold;” ver. 38. Thou, and thy fa- „ Nebu- 


The Babylonian, de 


7 zar's dieam. 


and it 


was fitly repreſented by“ the head of fine gold,” 
on account of its great riches; and Babylon, for 
the ſame realon, was called by Iſaiah, “the golden 
city.“ Iſaiah xiv. 4. 


Daniel addrefſeth Nebuchadnezzar as a very pow- 
ertul king: © Thou, O king, art a king of kings:” 
ver. 37. Nebuchadnezzar might, perhaps, think, 
like ſome ot his predeceflors, that his conqueſts 
were owing to his own tortitude and prudence; but 
the prophet aflurecs him his ſucceſſes muſt be pri- 
marily imputed to the God of heaven; “ For the 
** God of heaven (faith he) hath given thee a king- 
dom, power, and itrength, and glory.” 


Though almoſt all the ancient caſtern hiſtories are 


The great 


of Babylon;” ver. 12. Danicl and his compa- 
nions would have been involved in the fame fate as 
the reſt; but, by their joint and earneſt prayers to |: 


loſt, yet there are ſome fragments preſerved, which power of 
{peak of this mighty conqueror and his extended king Nebu- 
empire. Eeroſus faith, that he held in ſubjection dne. 


God, the ſecret was revealed unto Daniel in. a 
* night-viſion; and Daniel bleſſed the God ot 
* heaven.” 


Daniel, having received thele inſtructions, was 
deſirous to ſave the lives of the wile men ot Baby- 
£ lon, who were ſo unjuſtly condemned, as well] as his 
own. He therefore“ went unto Arioch, the cap- 


* dered to deſtroy the wile men of Babylon; and 


* Babylon; bring me in before the king, and I will 
*© ſhow unto the king the interpretation,” ver. 12. 
&c. The captain of the guard immediately intro- 
duced him to the king, laying, ** I have found a 
man ot the captives of Judah that will make 
* known unto the king the interpretation,” ver. 25, 
Daniel was tar trom afluming any merit to himſelt: 
he modeſtly told Nebuchadnezzar, that“ this ſecret, 
* which the wile men, aitrologers, magicians, and 
* toothiayers could not ſhow unto the king, was 
not revealed to him tor any wiſdom that he had 
more than others: but (ſays he) there is a God in 
heaven that revealeth ſecrets, and maketh known 


A tain of the king's guard, whom the king had or- 


* faid thus unto him, Deſtroy not the wile men of 


— — — — 


P. gypt, Syria, Phoenicia, and Arabia; and, by his ex- 
ploits, furpaſſed all the Chaldeans and Babylonians 
who reigned betore him. Joſephus ſubjoins, that, in 
the archives of the Phacnicians, there are written 
things conlonant to thole which are laid by Beroſus 
concerning Nebuchadnezzar, namely, that he ſub— 
dued Syria and all Phoenicia, Megaſthenes, in the 
tourth book ot his Indian Hiſtory, endeavours to 
ſhow throughout, that Nebuchadnezzar exceeded 
Hercules in fortitude and greatneſs of exploits; and 
politively affirms, that he tubdued the greateſt part 
of Lyybia and Spain. Strabo likewiſe aſſerts, that 
this King, among the Chaldeans, was more cele- 
brated than Hercules, and led his army out of Spain 
into 1 hrace and Pontus. But his empire, though 
ot great extent, was yet of no long duration, for it 
ended in his grandſon Belſhazzar, not ſeventy years 
after the delivery of this prophecy: and this may be 
the realon of Daniel's ſpeaking of him as the only 
King; thou art this head of gold, and after thee 
ſhall riſe, &c.” Dan. 11. 38, 39. 


© His breaſt and his arms of ſilver,” which Da— 
nie] thus interprets: * And after thee ſhall riſe ano- 
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ce ther kingdom inferior to thee.” It is very well 
known that the kingdom which aroſe after the Ba- 
bylonian was the Medo-Perſian. The two hands 
and the ſhoulders ſignify that the empire of the Ba- 
byloniansſhould be diſſolved by two kings. Lhe 
two kings were, the kings of the Medes and Per- 
tans, whoſe powers were united under Cyrus, who 
beſieged and took Babylon, put an end to that em- 
pire, and on its ruins erected the Medo-Perſian, or 
the Perſian, (as it is more uſually called,) the Per- 
ſians having ſoon gained the aſcendancy over the 
Medes. 


The Perſian empire is ſaid to be inferior, as being 
leſs than the Babylonian ; and it is certain that ne1- 
ther Cyrus, or any of his ſucceſſors, ever carried 
their arms into Atrica or Spain, at Icaſt as far as 
Nebuchadnezzar is reported to have done. The 
Perſian empire may likewiſe be called inferior as 
being wwor/e than the former; for (as Dean Prideaux 


te the worlt race of men that ever governed an em- 
pire.” This empire, from its firſt eſtabliſhment by 
Cyrus, to the death of the laſt king, Darius Codo- 
manus, laſted not much above two hundred years. 
And thus far it is agreed by all commentators, that 
the two firſt kingdoms reprelented in Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream were the Babylonian and the Per- 
han. 


His belly and his thighs of braſs;” which is in- 
terpreted by Daniel; ** And another third kingdom | 
* of braſs which ſhall bear rule over all the carth.” 
It is well known that Alexander the Great lubverted 
the Perſian empire. The kingdom, theretore, which 
fucceeded to the Perſian was the Macedonian; and 
this kingdom was fitly repreſented by braſs, tor the 
Greeks were famous tor their brazen armour, their 
uſual epithet being“ the brazen coated Greeks.” 
The third kingdom is allo ſaid to“ bear rule over 
all the earth.” Alexander the Great commanded 
that he ſhould be called“ the king of all the 
* world;” not that he really conquered, or nearly 
conquered, the whole world, but he had conliderable 
dominions in Europe, Alia and Africa, that is, in 
all the three parts of the world then known; and 
Diodorus Siculus, and other hiſtorians, mention am- 
baſſadors coming from almoſt all parts of the world 
to congratulate Alexander upon his ſucceſſes, or to 
ſubmit to his empire. 


That this- third kingdom, therefore, was the Ma- 
cedonian there is not the lcaſt doubt. St. Jerome 
ſaith cxprelsly, the third kingdom ſignifies Alex: 
ander, and the kingdom of the Macedonians, and 
of the ſucceſſors ot Alexander; which is rightly 
named brazen, ſaith he; tor, among all metals, brals 
is raolt vocal, and tinkles louder, and its lound is 
diffuſed far and wide, that it portended not only the 
tame and power of the kingdom, but allo the elo- 
quence of the Greek language.” After the death 
of Alexander, the kingdoms ot the eaſt were divided 
among his ſucceſſors; but the whole ſtill retained 
the name of the Macedonian empire; and Juſtin 
reckons Alexander the ſame to the Macedonians, as 
Cyrus was to the Perſians, and Romulus to the Ro— 
mans. 


* His legs of iron, his feet part of iron, and part 
of clay.“ I his is interpreted by Daniel as follows: 
* And the fourth kingdom ſhall be ſtrong as iron; 
© foraſmuch as iron breaketh in pieces, and {ubdu- 
eth all things; and as iron that breaketh all theſe, 
&* {hall it break in picces and bruiſe. And whereas 
thou ſaweſt the feet and toes, part of potter's clay, 


juſtly obſerves) the kings of Perſia were certainly | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


* and part of iron; the kingdom ſhall be divided; 
but there ſhall be in it of the ſtrength of the iron, 
„ toralmuch as thou ſaweſt the iron mixed with 
% miry clay. And as the toes of the feet were part 
* of iron, and part of clay; ſo the kingdom ſhall 
be partly ſtrong and partly broken. And whereas 
* thou lawelt iron mixed with miry clay, they ſhall 
*© mingle themielves with the ſeed of men; but 
© they ſhall nor cleave one to another, even as iron 
is not mixed with clay.”* Dan. ii. 40, &c. 


This fourth Kingdomis deſcribed as ſtronger than 


the three preceding. As iron breaketh and bruiſeth 


all other metals, ſo this was to break and ſubdue all 
the former kingdoms. The metal here is different 
and conſequently the nation was to be different fron; 
the preceding. The tour different metals muſt fo. 
nity the four different nations; and as the gold ſig. 
nified the Babylonians, the ſilver the Perſians, and 
the braſs the Macedonians, ſo the iron mult neceſ. 
larily denote ſome other nation; and that this nation 
was no other than that of the Romans, willevidently 
appear from what iollows. 


The Romans ſucceeded next to the Macedonians, 
and therefore, in courſe, were next to be mentioned, 
The Roman empire was ſtronger and larger than 
any of the preceding. The Romans brake in pie— 
ces, and ſubdued, all the former kingdoms. Joſe— 

hus ſays, that, as the two arms of ſilver denoted the 
kings of the Medes and Perſians, ſo we might ſay, 
in ike manner, that the two legs of iron ſignified 
the two Roman conſuls. The iron was“ mixed 
with miry clay,” and the Romans were defiled with 
a mixture of barbarous nations. The Roman em- 
pire was at length divided into ten leſſer kingdoms, 
anſwering to the ten toes of the image. Thele king- 
doms retained much of the old Roman ſtrength, 
and maniteſted it upon ſeveral occaſions; fo that 
** the kingdom was partly ſtrong and partly bro- 
* ken.” They“ mingled themlelves with the ſeed 
of men.” They made marriages and alliances 
one with another; but no hearty union enlued : 
reaſons of ſtate are ſtronger than thoſe founded on 
the ties of blood, and intereſt will always avail more 
than affinity. 


The Roman empire, therefore, is repreſented in a 
double ſtate; firit, with the ſtrength of iron, con- 
quering all before it,“ his legs ot iron;” and then 
weakened and divided by the mixture of barbarous 
nations, ** his teet part of iron, and part of clay.” 
It lubdued Syria; and made the kingdom of the Se- 
leucidæ a Roman province in the year 65 before 
Chriſt. It ſubdued Egypt, and made the kingdom 
of the Lagidæ a Roman province in the year 30 
before Chriſt. And in the fourth century aticr 
Ohriſt, it began to be torn in pieces by the incur- 
lions of the barbarous nations. 


St. Jerome lived to ſee the incurſions of the bar- 

barous nations; and his comment is, “ that the 7 
fourth kingdom, which plainly belongs to the Ro: ;: 
mans, is the iron that breaketh and 1ubdueth all 
things; but his feet and toes are part of iron, and 
part of clay, which is molt maniteſtly proved at this 
time: for as, in the beginning, nothing was ſtronger 
and harder than the Roman empire, ſo, in the end of 
things, nothing is weaker; ſince both in civil wars, 
and againſt divers nations, we want the aſſiſtance ot 
other barbarous nations.“ He hath given the lame 
interpretation in other parts of his works; and it 
ſeemeth that he had been blamed for it, as a reflec- 
tion upon the government; and therefore he maketh 
this apology tor himſelf: If, (faith he,) in explain- 
ing the ſtatue, and the difference of his feet and toes, 
I have interpreted the iron and clay of the Roman 
kingdom, which the ſcripture foretells ſhould be 
firſt ſtrong and then weak, let them not impute it 
to me, but to the prophet; for we muſt not ſo flat- 
ter princes, as to neglect the verity of the holy ſctip- 
tures; nor is a general diſputation an injury to a ſin- 
ole perſon.“ 


All ancient writers, both Jewiſh and Chriſtian, _. 
agree with St. Jerome inexplaining the fourth king- , 
dom to be the Roman. The celebrated Mr. Mede, 
who was as able a judge as any perſon whatever en“ 
theſe matters, has made the following very juſt ob. 
lervation : ** The Roman empire (ſays he) was be = 
lieved to be the fourth kingdom of Daniel, by ttt 
church of Iirael, both before and in Our Saviour 
time; received by the diſciples of the prophets, a 
the whole Chriſtian church, for the Arik 300 years, 
without any known contradiction. And I contels, 
having io good a ground in ſcripture, it is with me 
< little leſs than an article of faith.“ 


Excluſive of this wonderful image, Nebuchac- 
nezzar law, in his dream, “ a ſtone cut out without 


hands, which ſmote the image upon his feet — 
wel 
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« were of iron and clay, and broke them to pieces: 
e then was the iron, the clay, the brats, the hilver 
und the gold broken in pieces together, and be. 
« came like the chaff of the threſhing-floors, and 
the wind carried them away, that no place was 
„found tor them; and the one that Imote the 
image became a great mountain, and filled the 
whole carth :? which is thus interpreted and ex- 
piained by Daniel: “ And in the days of thele Kings 
hall the God of heaven ſet up a kingdom, which 
© (hatl never be deſtroyed; and the kingdom thall 
© not be lett to other people, but it mall break in 
pieces, and conlume all thele Kingdoms, and it 
hall itand for cver : foralmuch as thou ſawell 
chat the ſtone was cut out of the mountain with— 
out hands, and that it brake in pieces the iron, 
the brats, the clay, the ſilver and the gold,” ver. 


- 
P; he 4 * 5 


4 


* 


By this was evidently meant the kingdom ot 


: Chritt, wiiich was ict up during the days ot the 


laſt of the betore-mentioned kingdoms. The ffone 
was totally a very vdillerent thing trom the 721age, 
and the Kingdom of Chrilt is totally dificrent trum 
e kingdoms of the world. “ The ſtone was cut 
co the mountain without hands,” and was to 
a building of God, a houle not made with 
„nds.“ This the fathers generally apply to 
Gut tinnelt, who was miraculouſly burn of a vir- 
vw, withour the concurrence of a man: bur it ſhould 
ther be un Qillood of the kingdom oi Chrill, 
wich was ſo. med out of the Roman empire, not by 
Lum © 11 168, or Hrength of armics, but with- 
Cut homme means, and the atliftance ot human cau- 
(cs. his kingdom was 
© heaven,” and tom thence the phrale ot“ the 
ingen oi heaven” cane to lignity the coming 
of the Meſfiah ; and fo it was uled and underitood 
by the {cws, and 1o it is applied by Our Saviour in 
the New Teitainent. Other King loms were ratled 
by i nan ambition, and worldly power; but this 
was the work not of man, but of God: this was 
truly, as it is called, © the kingdom of heaven,” and 
% kinguom not of this world,” its laws, its pow- 
ers, were all Divine. This kingdom was © never 
to be deflroyed,” as the Babyloman, the Perſian, 
ar the Macedonian empires have been, and, in a 
Arcat meature, allo the Roman. This kingdom 
v 48 to © break in pieces, and conſume, all the king— 
© oms;“ to spread and enlarge niclt, fo that it 
frvuld comprehend within ittelt all the former 
kingdoms. In ſhort, it was to ** fill the whole 
*ecarth,” to become univerial, and to“ ſtand for 
cc ever.” 


ce 


As the fourth kingdom, or the Roman empire, 
was repretente Ama rwotold Kate, firft [wrong and 
lcuriſhing, © with legsor iron,” and then weaken- 
ed and divided, © with tcet and tos part of iron and 
part of clay,” fo this fitth kingdom, or the kiny- 
dom of Chritt, is delcribed likewile in two ſtates, 
which Mr. Mede very juſtly diltinguithes by the 
names of ** the kingdom oft the ttone,” and “ the 
„kingdom of the mountain.” The firſt, when 
* the ſtone was cut out of the mountain without 
hands; that is, the kingdom of Chriſt was fir(t 
ict up while the Roman empire was in its full 
ſtrength with © legs of iron.” The Roman empire 
was atterwards divided into ten leſſer Kingdoms, the 
remains of which are ſtill ſubſiſting. "The image 
is till ſtanding upon his teet and toes of iron and 
clay; the kingdom of Chriit eis ſtill!“ the ſtone cut 
* our of the mountain :”? this ſtone will one day 
ſmite the image upon the feet and toes, and deſtroy 
it uticrly, and will ittelt “ become a great moun- 
* tain and il] the whole earth,” or, in other words, 
* thekingdoms of this world ſhall become the king- 
* doms oft our Lord, and ot his Chriſt, and he 
* ſhall reign for ever and ever.“ Rev. xi. 13. We 
have, therctore, ſcen the kingdom of the fone, but 
we have not yet ſeen the kingdom of the mountain. 
Some parts of this prophecy ſſtill remain to be tul- 
filled; and, trom the exact completion of the other 
parts, there is not the leaſt doubt but that the reit, 
in due ſeaſon, will be fully accompliſhed. 


The interpretation of the fifth Kingdom is con- 


{et up by the God of 


—— nt > 


The PROFIS of DANIEL, 


ſonant to the ſenſe of all ancient writers, both Jews 
and Chriitians. Jonathan Bell Uzziel, who made 
the Chaldee Targum, or paraphrate upon the pro: 
bhecies, lived a little before Our Saviour. He did 
not, indeed, make any Chaldee verizon ot Daniel, 
but he applies his prophecies in his intèrpretation ot 
thole of other prophets. Thus, in a paraphraſe 
upon Habakuk, he ſpeaketh of the tour great King- 
doins of the carth, that they ſhould, in their turns, 
be deſtroyed, and be {ucceeded by the kingdom of 
the Meſſiah. “ For the kingdom ot Babylon ſhall 
not continue, nor exerciſe dominion over IIxrael; 
the Kings of Media ſhall be flain, and the ſtrong 
men ot Greece ſhati not proſper z the Romans ſhal 
be blotted out, nor collect tribute from Jeruſalem. 
Theretore, becauſeot the ſign and redemption which 
thou ſhalt accompliſh tor thy Chritt, and tor the 
remnant of thy people, they who remain ſhall 
praite thee, &c.“ 


Jotephus, in ſpeaking of this kingdom, ſays, 
he kingdom of the fone ſhall bruiſe the Jews 
that ſtumbled at Chriſt's firſt coming; but the 
kingdom oi the mountain, when maniteſted, ſhall 
beat the tect of the monarchial {Latue to dult, and 
leave no remains of the fourth monarchy in its laſt 
and degencrate tate.“ | 


The fame opinion was prevalent among the, an- 
cient Chrittians, as well as among the Jews. St. 
Jerome, and all the tathers, who have occaſion to 
comment upon this pattage, give the lame inter— 
pretation: but it will be tuffictent here to preſerve 
the teltimony of that elegant hiſtorian Suſpicius 
Severus, who, after having giwen an account ot Ne- 
buchadnezzar's dream, and all the particulars re- 
lating, to it, lubjoins an expoſition of it agreeable to 
Damcl's interpretation. ** The image (lays he) is 
an emblem ot the world. The — head is the 
empire ot the Chaldeans; toralmuch as that was 
the firſt and mutt wealthy. The breaſt and arms 
of ſilver, ſignity the lecond kingdom), which was 
that of the Perfians under Cyrus. In the brazen 
belly the third kingdom 1s declared to be portend- 
ed, and that we lee tuliilled; toralmuch as the em- 
pire, taken trom the Perſians, was given by Alcx- 
ander to Macedonia. Ihe iron legs are the fourth 
kingdom ; and that is the Roman, the ſtrongeſt of 
all the kingdoms before it. But the feet, part of 
Iron, and part of clay, prefigure the Roman empire 
to be o divided as that it ſhould never unite again; 


which is equally tulfilled ; toraſmuch as the Ro- 


man territory 1s occupied by foreign nations or re- 
bels: and we lee (laith he, and he lived at the be- 
einning of the fiith century) barbarous nations 
mixed with our armies, cities, and provinces. But 
in the fone cut without hands, which brake in 
pieces the gold, the fitver, the brals, the iron and 
the clay, we have a figure of Chriſt; for he ſhall 
reduce this world, in which are the kingdoms of 
the earth, to nothing, and ſhall eſtabliſh a king- 
dom that will laſt for ever.” | 


Thus did it pleaſe God to reveal unto Daniel, and 
by Daniel unto Nebuchadnezzar, the great and moſt 
ſignal events of this world, as Daniel ſaid unto Ne- 
buchadn<czzar at the time he interpreted his dream; 
** The great God hath made known to the king 
** what ſhall come to pals hereafter; and the dream 
is certain, and the interpretation thereof is lure.” 
Dan. fi. 45- The king, hearing his dream related 
with ſuch exactneſs, might be better aſſured of the 
truth of the interpretation, and of the great events 
which ſhould follow. And from hence we are ena— 
bled, in ſome meature, to account for Nebuchad- 
nezzar's prophelying a little before he died. Aby- 
denus wrote the hiſtory of the Aſſyrians. It is not 
well known in what age he lived, and his hiſtory is 
loſt; but there is a fragment of it prelerved by Eu- 
lebius, wherein it is aſſerted, that Nebuchadnezzar 
juſt before his death, was inſpired, and that he pro- 


cc 


pheſied in this manner: *I Nebuchadnezzar tore- 


tel unto you, O Babylonians, an imminent cala- 
mity, which neither Belus, my progenitor, 
** queen Beltis can perſuade the fates to avert : a 
** Perſian mule ſhall come aſſiſted by your demons, 
* and impole {ervitude upon you; whole coad- 
** Jutor 
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604 Of Dax1EL's Vſion concerning the Four great Empares. 


* jutor ſhall be a Mede, the boaſt of the Aſſy- 


% rians.” 


Interpretn= This prophecy of Nebuchadnezzar was afterwards 

tion of Ne- thus interpreted: Cyrus was the mule: he was born 

vuchadnez- of parents of different nations; the mother the bet- 

phecy, ter, and the father the meaner; for ſhe was a Mede, 
and a daughter of the king of the Medes; but he 
was a Perſian, and ſubject to the Medes. If, there- 
fore, any ſuch prophecy was uttered by Nebuchad- 
nezzar a little before his death, if any ſuch oracle 
was received and believed of Cyrus and the Perſians 
ſubduing Aſia, it may very juſtly be ſuppoled to 
have been derived originally trom the prophecy of 
Daniel, which being A delivered to a great 
king, and publiſhed in Chaldea, might come to be 
generally known in the eaſt, and the truth of it 
ſoon evinced by the event that followed, 


It was likewiſe from this propheey of Daniel that 
the diſtinction firit aroſe of the tour great empires 
of the world, which hath been followed by molt 
hiſtorians and chronologers in their diſtribution of 
times. As theſe four empires are the ſubject of this 
prophecy, ſo likewiſe have they been the ſubject of 
the molt celebrated writers, both in former and in 
latter ages. The hiſtories of theſe empires are the 
beſt written, and the molt read, of any; they are 
the ſtudy of the learned, and the amuſement of the 
polite; they are of ule both in ſchools, and in ſe— 
nates: from hence, examples, inſtructions, laws, 
and politics are derived tor all ages; and very little 
in compariſon is known of other times, or of other 
nations. 


It may be obſerved by ſome, that there have been 
empires as great as theſe, ſuch as thole of the Tar- 
tars, the Saracens, and the Turks; and it may, 
perhaps, be thought that they are as well deſerving 
of a place in this ſucceſſion of kingdoms, and were 
equally worthy to be made the objects ot prophecy, 
being as eminent for the wiſdom of their conſtitu- 
tions, the extent of their dominions, and the 2 
of their duration. But theſe four empires had a 
particular relation to the church and people of God, 
who were ſubjects to each of them in their turns. 
The fate of them was therefore particularly pre- 
dicted; and we have in them, without the intermix- 
ture of others, a line of prophecy (as it may be 
Juſtly called) from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar ro 
the full and compleat eſtabliſhment of the kingdom 
of the Meſſiah. 


T he great arbiter of kingdoms, and governor of 
the univerſe, can reveal as much of their tuture re- 
volutions as he plealeth; and he hath revealed 

enough to manifeſt his providence, and to confirm 
the truth of religion. What Daniel, therefore, ſaid 
on the firſt diſcovery of thele things, may be very 
juſtly applied after the completion of ſo many par- 
ticulars : ** Blefled be the name of God for ever and 
ever; for wiſdom and might are his. And he 

change th the times and the lealons : he removeth 
« kings, and ſetteth up kings: he n wildom 
„ unto the wile, and knowledge to them that know 
„knowledge. He revealeth the deep and lecret 
„ things: he knoweth what is in the darknels, and 
the light dwelleth with him.” Dan. ii. 20, &c. 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Daniel's Viſion concerning the Four great Einpires. 


HE laſt ſovereign ot the Baby loniſh empire was 

Daniel's vi- zelſhazzar, in the firſt year of whole reign the 
noncon- ſame things were revealed unto Daniel concerning 
tf the four great empires of the world, as had been re- 
empires, vealed unto Nebuchadnezzar in the ſecond year of 
his reign, which was a {pace of about forty-eight 

years. All the difference between thele revelations 

is, that what was revealed to Nebuchadnezzar in 

the form of a great image, was repreſented to Da- 

niel in the ſhape of great wild beaſts ; which dit- 

ference is accounted for by Mr. Louth, who lays, 

ce this image appeared with a glorious luſtre in the 
imagination of Nebuchadnezzar, whole mind was 


wholly taken up with admiration of worldly pomp 
and ſplendor; whereas the ſame monarchies were 
reprelented to Daniel under the ſhape of fierce and 
wild beaſts, as being the great ſupporters of idola- 
try and tyranny in the world.” 


In Daniel's viſion the firſt kingdom is repreſented 


by a beaſt, that was “like a lion, and had eagle's Ents, 
40 * * . I DD th K 
wings: and I beheld till the wings thereof were 1. 


* 


* pluckr, and it was litted up from the earth, and 
% made to ſtand upon the feet as a man, and a 
man's heart was given to it.“ Dan. vii. 4. This 
is the kingdom of the Babylonians : and the king 
of Babylon is, in like manner, compared to a lion 
by the prophet Jeremiah: “the lion is come up 
from his thicker, and the deſtroyer of the Gen- 
** tiles is on his way.” Jer. iv. 7. And he is ſaid to 
fly as an eagle: ©* Behold, he ſhall fly as an eagle, 
* and ſhall ipread his wings over Moab,” xlviii. 
40. And he is allo compared to an eagle by the 
prophet Ezekiel: “ Thus faith the Lord God, 

A great eagle with great wings,” &c. Ezek. 
xvii. 3. | 

The lion is the king of beaſts, and the eagle the 
king of birds; and therefore the kingdom of Baby. 
lon, which is delcribed as the firſt and nobleſt king- 
dom, and was the kingdom then in being, is ſaid to 
partake of the nature of both. Theeagle's wings 
denote its ſwiftneſs and rapidity; and the conqueſts 
of Babylon were very rapid, that empire being ad. 
vanced to its height within a few years by a lingle 
wake wa. namely, by the conduct and arms of Ne- 

uchadnezzar. - It is farther ſaid that © the wings 
thereof were pluckt.” Its wings were beginning 
to be pluckt when Daniel's prophecy was firſt de- 
livered, for at that time the Medes and Perſians 
were encroaching upon it. Belſhazzar, the then 
reigning king, was the laſt of his race; and in the 
leventeenth year ot his reign Babylon was taken, 
and the kingdom was transterred to the Medes and 
Perſians. 


* And it was made to ſtand upon the feet as 
* a man, and a man's heart was given to it.” The 
meaning ot this paſſage is luppoled to be an alluſion 
to the caſe of Nebuchadnezzar, when, in his mad— 
nels, “a bealt*s heart was given unto him,” and, 
after he was reſtored to his ſenles, “ a man's heart was 
given to him” again. It evidently appears, that, 
after the Babylonian empire was ſubverted, the peo- 
ple became more humane and gentle; their minds 
were humbled with their ill tortune ; and thoſc who 
vaunted as if they had been more than men, now 
found themſelves to be but men. They were, in 
ſhorr, brought to ſuch a ſenſe as the pfalmiſt wiſhes 


ſuch perſons to have: Put them in tear, O Lord; 


that the nations may know themiclves to be but 
% men.” Pal. ix. 20. 


The ſecond kingdom is repreſented by © another 


*© beaſt like to a bear, and it raiſed up itſelf on one 


Cnap, A. 


us; 
— 


-- 


„ fide, and it had three ribs in the mouth of it be- 


*© tween the teeth of it: and they laid thus unto it, 
* ariſe, devour much fleſh.” Dan. vii. 5. This is 
the kingdom of the Medes and Perſians; and, tor 
their cruelty and greedinels after blood, they are 
compared to a Gear, Which is a ſavage and vora- 
cious animal. The learned Bochart recounts ſeveral 
particulars wherein the Perſians reſembled bears; 
but the chief likenels conſiſted in what has been al- 
ready mentioned; and this likeneſs was principally 
intended by the propher, as evidently appears from 
the words of the text itſelf; “ Arite, devour much 
1 


* And it raiſed up itſelf on one ſide,” or “ it 
* railed up one dominion.” The Perſians were 
ſubject ro the Medes at the conqueſt of Babylon, 
but loon after raiſed themſelves above them. 


„And it had three ribs in the mouth of it be- 
© rween the teeth of it.” By thete are meant the 
three kingdoms of the Babylonians, Medes, and 
Perſians, which were reduced into one kingdom. 
They might properly be called ribs, as the conqueſt 
ot them much ſtrengthened the Perſian empire; 
and they might be laid to be between “ the teeth N 
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« the bear,” as they were much grinded and op- 
preſſed by the Perſians. 


And they ſaid thus unto it, ariſe, devour much 
ce fleſh.” This, as we have betore oblerved, Was 
ſaid to denote the natural cruclty ot the Medes and 
Perſians. They are allo reprelented as very cruel by 
the prophet Ilatah, chap. xiii, 18. Cambyſes, Ochus, 
and others of their princes, were, indeed, more like 
bears than men. Inſtances of their cruclty abound 
in almoſt all the hiſtorians who have written of their 
affairs. Ammianus Marcellinus delcribes them as 
being proud, cruel, and exerciling the power of lite 
and death over ſlaves and obicure plebeilans.“ They 
„pull off the {kin (lays he) trom men alive by pieces 
or altogether ; and they have abominable laws, by 
which, for one man's offence, all the ncighbour— 
hood is deſtroyed.” 


The third kingdom is repreſented by“ another 
e beaſt like a leopard, which had upon the back of 
„ it four wings of a towl: the beatt had allo tour 
heads; and dominion was given to it.” This 1s 
the kingdom of the Macedonians or Grecians, who, 
under the command ot Alexander the Great, over- 
came the Perſians, and reigned next after them: and 
it is fitly compared to a leopard on leveral accounts. 
The leopard is remarkable tor twittnels; and Alex- 
ander and the Macedonians were amazingly twilt 
and rapid in their conqueſts. The leopard is a 
ſpotted animal, and was theretore a proper em- 
blem (according to Bochart) ot the different man- 
nec of the nations which Alexander commanded, 
or { cording, to Grotius) ot the various manners 
of Alexander himſelf, who was ſometimes merci ul, 
and ſometimes cruel; ſometimes temperate, and 
ſometimes drunken; ſometimes abltemious, and 
ſometimes incontinent. "The leopard (as Buchart 
obſerves) is ot {mall ſtature, but of great courage, 
1o as not to be afraid to engage with the lion and 
the largeſt beaſts; and ſo Alexander, a little King 
in compariſon, of imall ſtature too, and with a 
ſmall army, dared to attack Darius, whole kingdom 
extended trom the /Egean Sea to the Indies. 


© The beaſt had upon the back of it tour wings 
* of A fowl.” Ihe Baby lonian empire was repre- 
ſented with fte wings, but this is delcribed with 
For (as St. Jerome ſaith) nothing could be 
ſwifter than the victories of Alexander, who ran 
through all the countries, from Illyricum and the 
Adriatic Sea, to the Indian Occan and the river 
Ganges, not ſo much fighting as conquering; and 
in twelve years ſubjugated part of Europe, and all 
Aſia to himſelf. 


*« The beaſt had alſo tour heads;“ to denote the 
four kingdoms into which this ſame third kingdom 
ſhould be divided, as it was divided, atter the death 
of Alexander, into four kingdoms, Caflander reign- 
ing over Macedon and Greece, Lyſimachus over 
Thrace and Bithynia, Ptolemy over Egypt, and 
Seleucus over Syria: 


37 


„And dominion was given to it.” This (as St. 
Jerome ſays) ſheweth that it was not owing to the 
tortitude of Alexander, but proceeded from the 
will of the Lord. And, indeed, unleſs he had 
been directed, preſerved, and afliſted by the Su- 
preme Power, how could Alexander, with 30,000 
men, have overcome Darius, with 600,000, and, in 
{o ſhort a time, have brought all the countries, 
from Greece as far as to India, into ſubjection ? 


The fourth kingdom is repreſented by a“ fourth 
* bealt, dreadtul and terrible, and ſtrong exceed- 
** ingly; and it had great iron teeth: it devoured, 
** and brake in pieces, and ſtamped the reſidue with 
© the feet of it; and it was diverſe from all the 
beaſts that were betore.” Daniel was particu- 
larly delirous to know what this might mean; upon 
which he was thus anſwered by the angel, who had 
explained to him the former part of his viſion: 
The fourth beaſt ſhall be the fourth kingdom 
** upon the earth, which ſhall be diverle from all 
** kingdoms, and ſhall devour the whole earth, 
and ſhall tread it down, and break it in pieces.“ 
Daniel vii. 19. 23. 

No. 56. 


Of Daxient's Ven concerning the Four great Empires. 


This fourth kingdom can be none other than the 
Roman empire. The tourth beatt was ſo great 
and horrible, that it was not ealy to lind an ade- 
quate name for it: and the Roman empire Was 
% dreadtul, and terrible, and ſtrong exceedingly, 
beyond any of the former kingdoms. It was “ di- 
e verſe trom all kingdoms,” not only in its repub- 
lican torm of government, but likewile in ſtrength, 
and power, and greatneſs, length of duration, and 
extent of dominion. It devoured and brake in 
pieces, and ſtamped the reſidue with the teet of 
it.“ It reduced Macedon into a Roman province 
about 168 years, the kingdom of Joy nan about 
133 years, Syria about 05 years, and Egypt about 
20 years, betore Chritt. And beſides the remains 
ot the Macedonian empire, it ſubdued many other 
provinces and kingdoms; ſo that it might very 


juitly be ſaid to“ devour the whole earth, and to 


* tread it down, and break it in picces;” and it be- 
came, in a manner, what the Roman writers de- 
lighted to call it, namely, ** The cmpire of the 
„% eobole world.“ 


A celebrated Greek writer, who flouriſhed in 
the reign of Auguitus Cxlar, hath a remarkable 
paſlage, which is very pertinent towards illuttra 
ting the tulfilment of this part ut the prophecy. In 
ipeaking ot the great tuperiority of the Roman to 
all tornier empires, he taith, “ Ihe Macedonian 
empire having overturned the force of the Perſians, 
in greatnels, indeed, of dominion, exceeded all the 
kingdoms which were betorc it; but yet it did not 
flouriſh a long time. After the death oft Alexander 
it began to grow worle and worle, and being di— 
vided into leveral principal. es by his lucceflors, it 
was weakened by itlelt, and at laſt was deltroyed 
by the Romans. Notwithitanding its once great 
power, yet it did not reduce all the earth and lea 
to its obedience. For It did not pollels Africa, 
except that part adjoining to I.gypt. Nor did it 
lubdue all Europe; but only northwards it pro- 
cee ded as far as Thrace; and wellwards it deſcended 
to the Adriatic Sea, But the city of Rome ruleth 
over all the earth, as tar as it is inhabited; and 
commands all the tea; not only that within the F1l- 
lars of Hercules, but allo the ocean, as tar as it is 
navigable, having, hrit, and alone, ot all the molt ce- 
lebrated kingdoms, made the eail and welt the 
bounds of its empire: and its dominion hath con- 
tinued not a ſhort time, but longer than that of any 
other city or kingdom in the world.” 


Another remarkable property of this fourth beaſt 
is, that“ it had ten horns:” and, according to the 
angel's interpretation,“ the ten horns out of this 
2 kingdom are ten kings,” or kingdoms, © that 

ſhall ariſe,” which was accordingly tulfilled when 
the Roman empire was divided into ten diflerent 
ſtates or kingdoms. 


Bur, beſides theſe ten horns or kingdoms of the 
fourth empire, there was to ſpring up among them 
another little horn.“ I conſidercd the horns (faith 
N Daniel) and behold there came up among them 
another httle horn, betore whom there were three 
** of the firſt horns pluckt up by the roots.” Da— 
nicl was eager to know the meaning of this part of 
the viſion; upon which the angel informed him 
that as © the ten horns out ot this kingdom were 
ten kings,” or kingdoms, “ that ſhould ariſe,” 
0 Iikewile that “ another ſhall riſe after them, and 
he ſhall tubdue three kings,” or kingdoms. 


We have already ſeen that the Roman empire 
was divided into ten horns or kingdoms, and among 
them we may, on a proper examination, find ano- 
ther little horn or kingdom, aniwering, in all reſpects 
to the character here given. The eele dende Ma- 
chiavel (in his hiſtory of Florence) after havin 
ſhewn how the Roman empire was broken and di: 
vided by the incurſions of the northern. nations 
lays, ** About this time the biſhops of Rome began 
to take upon them, aud to exerciſe greater autho- 
rity than they had formerly done. At tirit the ſuc- 
ceſſors of St. Peter were venerable and eminent for 
their miracles, and the holineſs of their lives: and 
their examples added daily ſuch numbers to the 
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Of DxxNIEL's Viſion concerning the Four great Empires. 


Chriſtian church, that, to obviate or remove the 
confuſions which were then in the world, many 
princes turned Chriſtians; and the emperor of Rome 
being converted among the rell, and quitting Rome, 
to hold his reſidence at Conitantinople, the Roman 
empire began to decline; but the church of Rome 
augmented as faſt.” He then proceeds to give an 
account how the Roman empire declined, and the 
power of the church of Rome increaſed, firſt under 
the Goths, then under the Lombards, and atter- 
wards by calling in of the Franks. 


Here, then, is a little horn ſpringing up among 
the other ten horns. The biſhop of Rome was re- 
ſpectable as a biſhop long before, but he did not 
become an horn properly (which is an emblem of 
ſtrength and power) till he became a temporal 
prince. He was to riſe aſter the other, that is, Le- 
hind them; ſo that the ten kings were not aware of 
the growing up of the little horn, till it had over- 
powered them.“ Three of the firſt horns (that is, 
** three of the firſt kings or kingdoms) were to be 
* pluckt up by the roots,”, and to“ fall before 
* him.” 'Thele three are very fully explained both 
by Mr. Mede and Sir Ilaac Newton; but, as there 
is very little variation between them, we ſhall only 
quote the words of the latter.“ Kings (ſaith he) 
are put tor kingdoms, and therefore the little horn 
is a little kingdom. It was an horn of the fourch 
beaſt, and rooted up three of his firſt horns, and 
therefore we are to look tor it among the nations ot 
the Latin empire, after the riſe ot the ten horns, 
In the eighth century, by rooting up and ſubduing 
the exarchate of Ravenna, the kingdom of the 
Lombards, and the ſenate and dukedom of Rome, 
the biſhop acquired Peter's patrimony out of their 
dominions, and thereby role up as a temporal prince 
or king, or horn ot the fourth beait.” Again. 
It was certainly by the victory of the ſce of Rome 
over the Greek emperor, the king of Lombardy, 
and the ſenate of Rome, that ſhe acquired Peter's 
patrimony, and roſe up to her greatneis.”---'1 hat 
this explanation of Sir Iſaac Newton's is jultly 
tounded will appear from what tollows. 


Firſt, the exarchate of Ravenna, which oi right 

belonged to the Greek emperors, and was the capital 
of their dominions in Italy, having revolted at the 
ini{tigation of the pope, was unjuſtly ſeized by Ai— 
ſtulphus, king of the Lombards, who thereupon 
thought of making himſelf maſter of Italy. The 
pe, in this exigency, apphed for help to Pepin, 
4— of France, who marched into Italy, belicged 
the Lombards in Pavia, and forced them ro {urren- 
der the exarchate, and other territories ; which were 
not reſtored to the Greek emperor, as in juitice they 
ought to have been, bur, at the {olicitation ot the 
pope, were given to St. Peter and his ſucceſſors 
tor a perpetual ſucceſlion. Pope Zachary had ac- 
knowledged Pepin, uſurper of the crown of France, 
as lawtul lovereign; and now Pepin, in his turn, be- 
{towed a principality, which was another's properly, 
upon Pope Stephen II. the ſucceſſor of Zachary. 
« And lo (as Platina ſays) the name of the cxar- 
chite, which had continued from the time ot Narles 
to the taking of Ravenna by Aiſtulphus, an hundred 
and ſeventy years, was extinguiſhed.” This (ac- 
cording to Sigonius) was eftected in the year 755 
and henceforward the popes, having become tein- 
poral princes, did no longer date their epiſtles and 
bulls by the years of the emperors reigns, but by 
2 5 years of their own advaricement to the papal 
chair. 


Secondly, the kingdom of the Lombards was 
often troublelome to the pope. King Diſiderius in- 


territoriesof Vaded the territories of pope Adrian I. upon which 


the Pope. 


Great part 
ot the do— 
minions ot 
the Lom- 
bards given 
te the Pope. 


the latter was obliged to have recourle to the king 
of France, and carneltly invited Charles the Great, 
the fon and ſucceſſor oi Pepin, to come into Italy 
to his aſſiſtance. He accordingly went with a great 
army (being ambitious alio himtelt ot entarging his 
dominions in Italy) and conquered the Lombards, 
put an end to their kingdom, and gave great part 
of their dominions to the pope. He nor only con- 
lirmed the former donations of his father Vepin, 
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but alſo made an addition of other countries to 
them, as Corſica, Sardinia, the Sabine territories, the 


whole track between Lucca and Parma, and that / 
part of Tuſcany that belonged to the Lombards: t 
and the tables of theſe donations he not only ſigned | if 
himſelt, but cauſed them to be ſigned by the bj. þ c 
ſhops, abbots, and other great men then preſent : ü 
and laid them ſo ſigned upon the altar of St. Peter. : 
And this was the end of the kingdom of the Lom. Tit, ; A 
bards, in the 206th year after their poſſeſſing Italy, + I h 
and in the year ot Chrilt 774. Watte 5 a; 
Thirdly, the fate of Rome, though ſubje to the | . 
popes in things ſpiritual, was yet, in things tempo. 5 
ral, governed by the lenate and people, who, after 8 
their deſection from the eaſtern emperors, ſtill re- - 
tained many of their old privileges, and elected L Me 
both the weſtern emperor and the popes. After ; a] 
Charles the Great had overthrown the Kingdom of 5 A 
the Lombards, he went again to Rome, and was ; | 
there, by the pope, biſhops, abbots, and people of | cr 
Rome, choſen Roman patrician, which is the degree | be 
of honor and power next to emperor. He then 
ſettled the affairs of Italy, and permitted the pope ” YRS" 
to hold under him the duchy of Rome with other 10 
territories: but, after a few years, the Romans, de- 
ſirous to recover their liberty, conſpired againſt p... a. 
pope Leo III. accuſed him of many great crimes, Ol 
and impriloned him. His accuſers were heard on _ 
a day appointed before Charles, and a council ot |; che 
French and Italian biſhops: but the pope, without - 
pleading his own cauſe, or making any defence, was { T! 
acquitted; his accuſers were {lain or baniſhed, and“ eat 
he himſelt was declared ſuperior to all human judi- | "ok 
cature. And thus the foundation was laid for the... ne\ 
abſolute authority of the pope over the Romans, ane 
which was completed by degrees; and Charles, in; of 


return, was choſen emperor of the welt. However, 5 
aiter the death ot Charles the Great, the Romans | 8 
again conlpired againſt the pope; but Lewis the 
Pius, the {on and ſucceſſor of Charles, acquitted 
him again. Some time after this pope Leo was 
taken dangerouſly ill, which as ſoon as the Romans, 
his enemies, knew, they roſe again, plundered and 
burnt his villas, and thence marched to Rome to 
recover what things had been taken trom them by 
force; but they were repreſſed by ſome of the em- 
peror's troops. The ſame emperor Lewis the Pius, 


E 
at the requeſt of pope Paſchal, confirmed the dona- a ir 
tions which his tather and grandtather had made to b aa: 
the tee of Rome. Sigonius has recited the confirma- 25 1 
tion; and therein are mentioned Rome and its du- . PR 
chy, containing part of Tuſcany and Campania, Ra- bY A... 
venna, with the exarchate and Pentapolis, and the ay 5 


other part of Puſcany, and the countries taken from N bo 
the Lombards: and all theſe are granted to the = How 


pope and his ſucceſſors, that they ſhould hold them * 68 
in their own right, principality, and dominions, to 77 | 
the end ot the world. {; a 
| ide 

Theſe were © the three horns, three of the firlt x Peol 
* horns,” which fell before the little horn: and : take 
the pope hath, in a manner, pointed himſelf out tor * Sie. 
the perſon by wearing the Zriple croton. In other 1 4% 
reſpects too the pope fully anſwers the character ot + 3 
the little horn; ſo that it exquiſite fitneſs of appli- 884 T = 
cation may allure us of the true ſenſe of the pro- I T br 
phecy, we can no longer doubt concerning the per- * 5 7 

Ca 5 ; . 
ton. Ile is © a little horn:” And the power ot . « 
the popes was originally very ſmall, and their tem- wil. 
poral dominions were little and inconliderable, in ; quen 
compariſon with others of the ten horns. £ the I 
* 
He ſhall be diverſe from the firſt:” that is, his v 4 the 


kingdom ſhall be of a different nature and conſtitu- Wa Mb 
tion: and the power of the pope differs greatly!“ | 
trom that of all other princes, he having not only 
an eccichaltical, bur likewite a civil and temporal 
authority. 


„And behold in this horn were eyes like the 
eyes of a man.” This denotes his cunning and 
foreſight; his looking out and watching all op- 


policy of the Roman hierarchy had almoſt paſſed F 
into a proverb. Vf 


(0 He 
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„kingdom ot the Metltah. 


“ He had a mouth ſpeaking very great things.” 
And who hath been more noity and blultering than 
the pope, elpecially in former ages, boaiting of his 
ſupremacy, thundering out his bulls and anathemas, 
cxcommunicating princes, and abſolving ſubjects 
from their allegiance ? 


„is look was more ſtout than his tellows.” 
And the pope altumes a luperiority, not only over 
his tellow bithops, but even over crowned heads; 
and requires gZieater honours to be paid to him, 
than are expected even by Kings and emperors 
themiclves. 


„ And he ſhall ſpeak great words againſt the 
% Moit High; , hc ſhall ipcak great words as the 
«* Moit High.” And has he not ſet himilelt up above 
all laws, divine and human; arrogatiing, to himtelt 
zocilike attributes, and titles of V and inf all 
40 exact ing obedienec to his OrdINAances and de— 
Crees, in preference to, ind in open violation of, 
both icalon and 1cripture ? 


„And he ſhail wear out the ſaints of the Moll 
«© High,” 71 hs he has done by wars, mattacres, 
and inquiſitions, pertecuting and deilroy ing the 
faithtul tervants of Chrill, and the true worthippers 
ot God, who have proteitecd againitt his innovations, 
and retuſed to comply with the idolatry practiied in 
the church of Rome. TE 


& And he ſhall think to change times and laws.“ 
This he has done by appointing; talls and teaits, 
canontzing laints, granting pardon and indulgencies 
for {ins, inltituting new modes of worthip, impoting 
new articles of taith, enjoining new rulesot practice, 
and, in ſhort, reveriing, wt picature, the laws both 


of God and man. 


Such is the power of the pope even at this preſent 
period; and ſuch is the little horn that was to arile 
out of the ten horns, or Kingdoms, into which the 
Roman empire was divided. 


But the four kingdoms reprefented in Daniel's 
viſion, were to be followed by a fitth, namely, the 
© ] beheld (laith Da— 
niel) till the thrones were caſt down, and the an— 
tient of days did fir, whole garment was white as 


* 


* tnow, and the hair of his head like the pure 
« wool; his throne was like the. hery flame, and his 
40 


wheels as buraing fire. A fiery Hream iſſued and 
came torth from beforchim; thouland tl and 
came torthtrom beforehumn; thoutland thoulands 


* miniſtered unto him: and ten thoutand times ten 
* thouſand ſtood beiore him: the judgment was: 
ce . 


tet. and the books were onened.” Dan. vii. 9, 10. 
Thele metaphors and figures are taken from the ſo— 
{emnitics of earthly judicatorics, and particularly of 
the great Sanhedrim of the Jews, were the father 
of the conſiſtory lat, with his aſſuſſors ſeated on each 
fide ot him, in the jorm of a ſemicircle, and the 
people ſtanding betore him: and from this was 
taken the detcription of the day ot judgment as 
given in the New Teſtament. 


e I beheld then, becaulc of the voice of the great 
* words which the horn ſpoke; I beheld, even till 
the beaſt was ſlain, and his body deitroyed, and 
e given to the burning flame,“ ver. 11. "The beaſt 
will be deſtroyed “ becaule ot the great words which 
* the horn ſpoke,“ and the ciettruction of the beaſt 


will allo be the deſtruction of the horn; and conſe- 


quently the horn is a part of the fourth beaſt, or of 
the Roman empire. As concerning the reſt of 
the beaſts, they had their dominion taken away, 
yet their lives were prolonged for a ſcaſon and a 
time.“ When the dominion was taken away from 
the other beaits, their bodies were not deſtroyed, 
tor they were ſuffered to continue ſtill in being: but 
when the dominion ſhall be taken away trom the 
fourth beaſt, his body ſhall be totally deftroyed : The 
other kingdoms ſucceeded each other, but none 
other earthly kingdom ſhall ſucceed to this. 


% ſaw in the night viſions, and behold, one like 
* the Son of Man, came in the clouds ot heaven, 
and came to the antient of days, and they brought 
him near before him.” Here was evidently dil- 
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played the coming of the Meſſiah. From hence 
Le the Son of Man” came to be a known term tor 

Iefiah among the Jews. From hence it was taken 
and uled to trequently in the golpel. Our Saviour 
intimates himtelt to be this very Soh of Man: 
„ Hereatter (lays he) ſhall ye lee the Son of Man 
fitting at the right hand of power, and coming in 
the clouds of heaven.” Mait. xxv!. 64, 65. And 
tor ſaying, this, he was charged by the high-prieſt 
with having ** Ipoken blalphemy .” 


And there was given him dominion, and glory, 
and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and Jan- 
guages ſhould lerve him: his dominion is an 
everlaiting dominion, which ſhall not pals away, 
and his Kingdom that which mall not be de- 
{troyed.” Dan. vii. 1. All cthele Kingdoms ſhall, 
jn time, be deilroyed, but the kingdom ot the lei- 
liah hall tand tor ever. And it was an alluſion to 
this part ot the prophecy that the angel laid of 
Chritt before he was born, ** He (hall cin over 
the houice of Jacob tor ever, and of his Kingdom 
* there ſhall be no end.“ Luke i. 33. 


In what manner theſe great changes will be ef- 
tected we cannot pretend to lav, as God hath not 
been pleated to reveal it unto us. We lee, how- 
ever, the remains ot the ten horns which aroſe out 
ot the Roman empire, We lee the little horn ſtill 
ſubliſting, but, it is to be hoped, on the decline, 
and rending towards a diflolution. And having, 
leen lo many ot thele particulars accomplithed, we 
can have no realon to doubt but that the reſt allo 
wiil, in due lealton, be amply iulfilled. 


It we compare the prophecies of Daniel in inter- 
preting INcbuchadnezzar's dream, with thoſe re- 
vealed to Daniel in his vition, and interpreted by the 
angel, we ſhall find tuch a clote finmlarity as mull 
naturally (tnke us with allonthment. What was 
repreſented to Nebuchaduczzar in the form of a 
* Croat image,“ was repretented again to Danicl by 
* tour great wild beaits:” and the bealts have de— 
gencrated as the metals grew worle and worle. 


*'Fhis imagc's head was oi line gold;“ and“ the 
** firtt heaſt was like a lion with eagle's wings;” and 
thele antwer to cach other; and both reprelented 
the powers then reigning, or the kingdom of the 
Baby lonians: but it appeared in {plendor and glory 
tw Nebuchadnezzar, as it was then in its flouriſhing 
conilition : the plucking of its wings, and its humi- 
lation, wereſhown to Daniel, as it was then drawing 
near to its tatal end. 


Ihe breaſt and arms of ſilver, and the ſecond 
: | ' ; 
* bealt like a bear,” were deſigned to repreſent the 
lecond Kingdom, or that of the Medes and Perſians. 
tne © two arms” are {uppoled ro denote the two 
people: but ſome farther particulars were hinted to 
Daniel, ot the one people riſing up above the other 
people, and of the conqueit of three additional 
kingdoms. Jo Nebuchadnezzar this kingdom was 
called inferior, or worſe than the former; and to 
Daniel 1t was deſcribed as very cruel; “ Ariſe, de- 
** vour much fleſh.” 


The third kingdom, or that of the Macedonians, 
was reprelented by“ the belly and thighs of brats,” 
and by ** the third beaſt like a leopard, with four 
wings of a fowl.” It was laid to Nebuchadnez- 
zar, that “it ſhould bear rule over all the earth.” 
and in Daniel's vilion, “ dominion was given to 
it.“ Ihe“ four heads” ſignify Alexander's four 
lucceſſors : but the two thighs? can only ſignify 
the two principal of them, namely, the Scleucide 
and Lagidæ, that is, the Syrian and Egyptian 
kings, 


3 he legs of Iron,” and ©* the fourth beaſt with 
© great iron teeth z” exactly correſpond ; and as 

iron breaketh in pieces” all other metals. ſo the 
fourth beaſt “ devoured and break in pieces; “ and 
they were, theretore, both equally proper repreſenta- 
tives of the tourth kingdom, or the Roman, which 
was ſtronger and more powerful than either of the 
former Kingdoms. The © ten toes” too, and the 

ten horns,“ were alike fit emblems of the ten king- 


doms, 
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doms, which aroſe out of the diviſion of the Ro- 
man empire: but all that relates to“ the little 
e horn” was revealed only to Daniel, as a perſon | 
more immediately intereited in the fate of the 
church. 


The fone, that was ** cut out of the mountain with. 
<* gut hands, and became” itlelf “ a mountain, and 
&« filled the whole earth,“ is explained to be a king- 
dom, which ſhall prevail over all other kingdoms, 
and become univerſal and everlaſting. In like man- 
ner, one like the Son of Man came to the antient 
<« of days,” and was advanced to a kingdom, which 
ſhall prevail likewiſe over all other kingdoms, and 
become univerſal and everlaſting. 


Such is the great concord and 1, between 
theſe prophecies of Daniel; which, remarkable as 
they are in many things, are not more ſo, than that 
they comprehend ſuch diltant events, and extend 
through ſo many ages, from the reign of the Baby- 
lonians, to the conlummation of all things. They 
are truly (as Mr. Mede calls them), “ the ſacred 
calender and great almanac of prophecy; a propheti- 
cal chronology of times, mealured by the ſucceſſion 
of four principal kingdoms, from the beginning ot 
the captivity of Iſracl, until the myſtery of God 
Mall be finiſhed.” 


Daniel was “much troubled, and his countenance 
* changed in him,” at the foreſight of the calamities 
that were to be brought on the church by the little 
horn: “he kept the matter in his heart.” Much 
more may good men be grieved at the ſight of theſe 
calamities, and lament the prevalence of popery and 
wickednels in the world: but let them“ keep it in 
5 their hearts,” that a time of juſt retribution will 
certainly come. The proof of this may be drawn 
trom the moral attributes of God, as well as trom 
his promile : *© The judgment ſhall fir, and they 
*© ſhall rake away his dominion, to conſume and to 
* deſtroy it unto the end. And the kingdom, and 
** dominion, and the greatneſs of the 1 boon 
under the whole heaven ſhall be given to the 
people of the ſaints of the Moſt High, whoſe 
ky ** kingdom 1s an everlaſting kingdom, and all do- 
by * ſhall ſerve and obey Pim.” Daniel vii. 
1 . 
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5 The Viſſon of the prophet Daniel, relative to the Ram 
[ and Ile-Goat. 


3 HE, firſt viſion Daniel had was that of the 
TH 1 tour great beaſts, repreſenting the four great 
I ramandhe- Empires of the world, and which happened in the 
[ boat. firſt year of Belſhazzar, king of Babylon. In the 

third year of the lame king's reign he had another 
708 viſion, which, though in form of a different nature, 
* pertained, in a very great degree, to the ſame ten- 

8 | dency. In the third year of the reign of king 
1 Belſhazzar, a viſion appeared unto me, even unto 
* me, Damiel, after that which appeared unto me 
* at the firit.” It was exhibited to him at the pa- 
lace of Shuſhan, and by the ſide of the river Ulai, 
or Euleus, as it is called by the Greeks and Ro— 
. mans. “And I ſlaw in a viſion, and it came to pals 
e ** when I ſaw, that I was at Shuſhan in the palace 
141 * which is in the province of Elam; and I ſaw in a 
1 3 ** viſion, and I was by the river Ulai.” Such was 
Fs Ale ime _ the time and place of the viſion; and the viſion it- 
if and place Of 1 . 

1 lelt conſiſted of a ram and an he-goat. 


the viſton. 


4 In the former viſion there appeared four beaſts, 
| becauſe four empires were there reprelented ; but 
here are only two, becauſe here we have a repgelen- 
th | tation of what was tranlacted chiefly within two 
. empires. The firſt of the four empires (that is, the 
ps. Babylonian) is here wholly omitted; for its fate, at 
%; this time, was ſufficiently known, and it was now 
THY drawing very near to a concluſion. The ſecond 
Lt empire, therefore, in the former viſion, is the firſt 
| in this; and what was there compared to a bear, is 
here prefigured by a ram. Ihen I lifted up mine 
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„river a ram which had two horns, and the two 
* horns were high ; but one was higher than the 
other, and the higher came up laſt.” Dan. viii, 3. 
This ram with two horns, according to the explica. 
tion of the angel Gabriel, was the empire of the 
Medes and Perſians.“ The ram which thou ſaweſt 
having two horns, are the kings (or kingdoms) 
* of Media and Perſia,” ver. 20. 


This empire, therefore, which was formed by the 
conjunction ot the Medes and Perſians, and is otten 
called the Medo-Perſian, was not unfitly repreiented 

by a ram“ with two horns.” Cyrus, the founder e. 
of this empire, ſucceeded to both crowns, and «..., 
united the kingdoms of Media and Perſia. It was * 
a coalition of two very formidable powers, and , 
therefore it is ſaid, that the two horns were hig: 
but one,” it is added, “ was higher than che other, 
and the higher came up laſt.” The kingdom of 
Media was the more ancient of the two, and more fta- 
mous in hiſtory. Perſia was of little note or ac- 
count till the time of Cyrus; but under him the 
Perſians gained and prelerved the alcendancy, 


T he great exploits of the ram are afterwards re- ,.. 
capitulated by the prophet, who lays, ** I ſaw the 
ram puſhing weſtward, and northward, and fouth- 
ward, 10 that no beaſts might ſtand before him, 
„ neither was there any that could deliver out of 
* his hand, but he did according to his will, and 
became great.” Dan. viii. 4. Under Cyrus him- 
ſelf the Perſians puſhed their conqueſts weſtzwerd 
as far as the A:gean Sea and the bounds of Aha: 
northward they ſubdued the Armenians, Cappado- 
cians, and various other nations; and ſortbward 
they conquered Egypt; it not under Cyrus, yet molt 
certainly under his ton Cambyles. In the prophecy 
there is not any mention made ot their conqueits in 
the eaſt, the reaſon of which 1s, that thele countries 
lay very remote, and were ot little concern or con- 
lequence to them. 


The ram was ſtrong and powerful, “ ſo that no 
* beaſts might ſtand betore him, neither was there 
* any that could deliver out of his hand;“ that is, 
none ot the neighbouring kingdoms were able to 
contend with the Perſians, but all tell under their 
dominion. ** He did according to his will, and be- 
came great:” and the Perſian empire was increaſed © 
and enlarged to ſuch a degree, that it extended ge 
from India even unto Ethiopia, over an hundred p: 
and ſeven and twenty provinces.” Either i. 1. 
So that ſeven provinces were added to the hundred 
and twenty which it contained in the time of Cyrus. 
Dan. vi. 1. 


2 
* 
- 


After the ram appears the he-goat. And asI &: 
* was conlidering (taith Daniel) behold, an he- 
* goat came from the weſt on the face of the whole 
* earth, and touched not the ground : and the goat 
* had a notable horn between his eyes; which 1s 
thus interpreted by the angel Gabriel: The rough 
* goat is the king of Grecia, and the great horn 
that is between his eyes is the firſt king,” or king- 

* dom. A goat 15 very properly made the type of the 
Grecian or Macedonian empire, becaule the Mace- 
donians at firſt, about two hundred years before 
Daniel, were denominated /Zgeade, or“ the goat's 
people;” and the realon of their being ſo called, is 
thus accounted tor by heathen authors. Caranus, 
their firſt King, going with a great multitude of 
Greeks to {eek new habitations in Macedonia, was 
commanded by the oracle to take the goats tor his 
guides to empire; and atterwards ſeeing an herd ot 
goats flying from a violent ſtorm, he followed them 
to Edeſſa, and there fixed the ſeat of his empire; 
made the goats his enſign, or ſtandards, and called 
the city Age, or © the goat's town” and the peo- 
ple geade, or“ the goat's people.” To this I 
may be added, that the city /Egex was the uſual 
burial-place of the Macedonian kings; and it is allo 
very remarkable, that Alexander's ſon by Roxana 
was named Alexander ÆEgus, or “ the fon of the 
T1 goat 15 
repreſented in their coins with“ goat's horns.” 


This he-goat “ came from the weſt on the face of 


* eyes, and law, and behold, there ſtood betore the 
B's” = 


the whole earth,” that is, he carried every Rem 
etor 


and ſome of Alexander's ſucceſſors ate : 
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be fore him in all the three parts of the then known 
world.“ And he touched not the ground:“ his 
marches were ſo ſwitt, and his conquelts lo rapid, 
that he might be laid, in a manner, to pats over the 
ground without touching it. For the lame reaton 
the lame empire, in the tormer viſion, was likened to 
a leopard, which is a very ift and active animal; 
and, to dente the greater quicknels and impertuv- 
lity, to“ a leopard with tour wings.” 


„And the goat had a notable horn between his 
* eyes.” This horn, faith the angel, “ 1s the firti 
king,“ or kingdom of the Greeks in Alia, Which 
was erected by Alexander the Great, and continued 
tor tome years under his brother Philip Aridaus, 
and his two tons, Alexander /'gus and Hercules, 
Dean Prideaux, in peaking ot the [wittrnels of Alex- 
ander's marches, hath a paſlage which 1s very per- 
tinent to our pretent purpole : * 11% New (lays he) 
with victory twitter than others can travel, often 
with his horſe purluing his enemies upon the spur 
whole days and nights, and ſometimes making long 
marches tor ſeveral days one after the other, as once 
he did in purſuit of Darius, going near torty miles 
a day tor eleven days together; ſo that, by the 
lpecd of his marches, he came upon the enemy be- 
tore chey were aware of him, and conquered them 
before they could be in a poſture to reliſt him. 
This exactly agrecth with the delcription given of 
him in the prophecies of Daniel lome ages betore, 
he being in them let torth under the ſimilitude of a 
panther, or leopard, with tour wings: tor he was 1m- 
petuous and fierce in his warhke expeditions, as a 
panther atter his prey; and cane on upon his ene- 
mics with that ſpeed as 1t he fiew with a double 
And to this purpole he 1s, in ano- 
ther part ot thole prophecies, compared to an he- 
goat, coming trom the welt with that lwittnels upon 
the king of Media and Perlia, that he leemed as it 
his teet did not touch the ground. And his ac- 
tions, as well in this compariton as the former, fully 
verified the prophecy.” 


In the next part of this viſion we have an account 
of the Perſian empire being overthrown by the Gre- 
Clans. ** And he came to the ram that had two 
* horns, which I had teen ſtanding, betore the river, 
and ran unto him in the tury ot his power. And 
I ſaw him come clole unto the ram, and he was 
moved with choler againſt him, and ſmote the 
ram, and brake his two horns; and there was no 
power in the ram to ſtand before him, but he caſt 
him down to the ground, and ſtamped upon him; 
and there was none that could deliver the ram out 
his hand.” Dan. vin. ©, 7. 


The ram had before pPuſped weſtward, and the 
Perſians, in the reigns of Darius Hyitalpis and 
Xerxes, had poured down with great arnics into 
Greece; but now the Grecians, in return, carried 
their arms into Aſia, and the he-goat invaded the 
ram that had invaded him. 


And he came to the ram that had two horns, 
« which I had ſcen ſtanding betore the river, and 
ran unto him in the fury of his power.” "[helc 
words ſtrongly point out to our imagination the 
army of Darius ſtanding and guarding the river 
Granicus, and that of Alexander's on the other 
fide plunging in, fwimming acrols the ſtream, and 
ruſhing on the enemy with all the fire and tury that 
can be conceived. It appeared to be a ſtrange mad 
attempt of Alexander to attack the army of Darius, 
which was conliderably more than five times the 
number of his own; but he was ſucceſsful in the 
undertaking, and this ſucceſs diſfuſed a terror of 
his name, and opened his way to the conquelt of 


Aſia. 


Andi] faw him come cloſe unto the ram.“ Fe 
had ſeveral cloſe engagements, or ſet battles, with 
the king of Perſia, and particularly at the river 
Granicus, in Phrygia; at the Straits of Iſſus, in 
Cilicia; and in the plains of Arbela, in Aſſyria. 


And he was moved with choler againſt him.” 
That was for the cruelties which the Perſians had 
exerciſed towards the Grecians, and for Darius's 
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attempting to corrupt ſometimes the ſoldiers of 
Alexander to betray him, and ſometimes his triends 
to deſtroy him; ſo that he would not liſten to the 
moit advantageous oficrs of peace, but he deter- 
mined to purtue the Periian king till he completed 
his dettruction. 


And he {mote the ram, and brake his two 
© horns.” Ile lubducd Perſia and Media, with the 
other provinces and kingdoms of the Perſian em- 
pire; and it is remarkable that in Perſia he barba- 
roully lacked and burned the royal city ot Peric- 
polis, the capital ot the empire; and in Media Da- 
rius was leized, and made a prifoner, by lome ot his 
own traitor 1ubjects, who not long atterwards balely 
murdered him. 

& And there was no power in the ram to ſtand "I 
* betore him, but he caſt him down to the ground, 1 
* and ſtamped upon him.” He conquered where 1 
ever he went, routed all the torces, took all the The Perf; Ml 
cities and caſtles, and entirely ſubverted and ruined en u | 
the Perſian empire. 


tally ruined M11 

1 

And there was none that could deliver the ram 551 
* out of his hand.” Not even the numerous ar- bi] 
mies of the kingot Perſia could detend him; though N 
his torces at the battle ot lus amounted to 600,000 1 
men, and at that of Arbela to 10 or 1,100, Coo; & 11 
whereas the whole number ot Alexander's was not mall 
more than 40,000 in either battle. So true is the ob- 1 


Iervation of the pialmill, “ there 1s no king ſaved 
by the multitude ot an hoſt.” Plal. xxxui. 10. 


There 1s not any thing fixed and ilavle in human 
affairs; and the empire ot the goat, though ex- 
ceeding great, was, perhaps, tor that realon, the 
lovoner broken in pieces. “ | heretore the he-goat 
** Waxcu very great, and when he was ſtrong, the 
„great horn was broken; and tor it came up tour 
* notable ones, towards the tour winds of heaven.“ 
Which the angel thus interprets: “ Now that be- 
x ing broken, whereas tour ſtood up tor it, four 

kingdoms ſhall ftand up out of the nation, but 
not in his power.” Dan. viii. 22. 


The empire of the goat was in its full ſtrength 
when Alexander dicd at Babylon. IIe was ſucceeq- 
ed on the throne by his natural brother, Philip Ari- 
daus, and by his own two ſons, Alexander ZE ous 
and Hercules ; but, in the tpace ol about titteen 
years, they were all murdered; and then the firit 
horn, or kingdom, was entirely broken. The royal 
lamily being thus extinct, the governors of pro- 
vinces, who had uturped the power, aflumed the 
title ot kings; and, by the defeat and death of An- 
tigonus, they were reduced to four, namely, Cal- 
lander, IL. yſimachus, Ptolemy, and Seleucus, who 
parted Alexander's dominions between them, and 
divided and ſettled them into tour kingdoms. Theſe 
tour kingdoms are the“ notable horns” which 
came up in the room of the firit great horn, and 
are the lame as the“ tour heads of the leopard” in 
the tormer viſion. 


Death of 
Alexander, 
and un- 
timely ends 
of his fuc- 
ccſlors. 


„ Four kingdoms ſhall ſtand up out of the na- 

tion, but not in his power. They were to be 
kingdoms of Greeks, not of Alexander's own fa- 
mily, but only of his nation; and neither were 
they to be equal to him in power and dominion, as 
an empire united 15 certainly more powertul than 
an empire divided, and the whole is greater than 
any of the parts. "They were likewit to Extend 
** toward the four winds of heaven:” and, in the 
partition of the empire, Caſſander held Macedon 
and Greece, and the weſtern parts; Lyſimachus had 
Thrace, Bithynia, and the northern 164cions; Pto- 
lemy poſleſſed Egypt, and the ſouthern countries; 14 
and Seleucus obtained Syria, and che eaſtern pro- 1 


vinces, Ihus were they divided “ toward the tour 73 
** winds ot heaven. 0 

As, in the former viſion, a little horn ſprang up . 
among the ten horns of the Roman empire, lo here 1 
a little horn is described as riſing among the four 7 
horns of the Grecian empire: * And out of one of «ak 
1 them came forth a little horn, which waxed ex- 16 

cg * toward the ſouth, and toward the Mg 
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<« eaſt, and toward the pleaſant land.” Dan. viii. 9. 
This little horn can only be applicd to the Romans, 
who were a new and different power; who role from 
ſmall beginnings to an exceeding great empire; who 
firſt ſubdued Macedon and Greece, the capital King- 
doms ot the goat, and from thence ſpread and en- 
larged their conqueſts over the reſt. When they 
fir{ got footing in Greece, then they became a horn 
of the goat. Out of this horn they came, and were, 
at firſt, a little horn; but, in proceſs of time, they 
overtopped the other horns, and became predomi- 
nant. The ſtrenzth of the other kingdoms conſiſted 
in themſelves, and had their foundations in ſome 
part of the goat; but the Roman empire, as a horn 
or kingdom of the goat, was not mighty by its own 
power, was not ſtrong by virtue of the goat, but 
drew its nouriſhment and ſtrength from Rome to 
Italy. There grew the trunk and body of the tree, 
though the branches extended over Greece, Aſia, 
Syria, and E.gypc. 


The remainder of this prophecy chiefly relates to 


the perſecuting and oppreſſing the people of God. 
And he waxcd great even to the hoſt of heaven, (or 
© againſt the hoit of heaven,) and he caſt down 
* {ome of the hoſt and of the itars to the ground, and 
* {tamped upon them:” that is, the Jewiſh ſtate in 
general, or the prieſts and Levitcs in particular, 
who are called fears, from their being eminent tor 
their (tation, and illuſtrious for their knowledge, 
and“ the holt of heaven,” as they watched and 
{erved in the temple, and their ſervice is denomi- 
nated a warſare. 


Numb. vin. 24. 
* He ſhall deſtroy wonderfully, and ſhall prol- 


© per, and practile, and ſhall deitroy the mighty 
and the holy people; and through his policy he 
* ſhall cauſe craft to prolper in his hand.** When 
the city of Jeruſalem was beſieged and taken by 
the Romans, the number of captives amounted to 
ninety-leven thouland, and of the lain to eleven 
hundred thouland. The Romans too carried their 
conqueſt and revenge 1o as to put an end to the go- 
vernment of the Jews, and entirely to take away 
their place and nation. 


It is farther added, that“ he ſhall alſo ſtand up 


© againlt the prince of princes.” By the“ prince 
© oft princes” is undoubtedly meant the Meſſiah. 
It was by the malice of the Jews, and the authority 
of the Romans, that he was pur to death; and he 


ſuffered the puniſhment ot the Roman malefactors 
and ſlaves. The Romans not only crucified Our 
Saviour, but allo perſecuted his dilciples for above 
three centuries: and when, at length, they embraced 
the Chriſtian religion, they lcon corrupted it; ſo 
that it may be queſtioned whether their tavour was 
not as hurttul to the church as their enmity. As 
the power of the Roman emperors declined, that of 
the Roman pontifts increaled : and may it not, with 
equal truth and juſtice, be ſaid of the latter, as of 
the former, that they“ caſt down the truth to the 
* ground, and practiled, and proipered ?*? The 
perſecuting power of Rome, whether exerciſed to- 
wards the Jews, or towards the Chriſtians, or by the 
emperors or popes, is ſtill“ the little horn.” The 
tyranny is the lame; but, as exerted in Greece and 
the eaſt, it is the little horn of the he-goat, or third 
empire; as exerted in Italy, and the weſt, it is the 
little horn of the fourth bealt, or fourth empire. 


But the little horn, like other tyrannical powers, 
was to come to a remarkable end: “ he ſhall be 
* broken without hand.” As the ſtone in Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream was “ cut out of the mountain 
without hands,” that is, not by human, but by 
lupernatural means, 1o the little horn © ſhall be 
broken without hand,” that is, not fall by the 
hands of man, but periſh by a ſtroke from heaven. 
And this agrees pertectly with the former predic- 
tions of the fatal cataltrojhe of the Romans. The 
** ſtone (that is, the power of Chrilt) ſmote the 
image upon his feet ot iron and clay, and brake 
them to pieces.” Dan. 11. 34. ** I beheld then, 
** becaule ot the voice of the great words which the 
horn ipake; I beheld even till the beaſt was lain, 
and his body deſtroyed, and given to the burning 
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* flame.” Dan. vii. 11. And again, © the judgment 
„ ſhall fit, and they ſhall take away his dominion 
* toconſume, and to deſtroy it unto the end,” ver. 
*© 26. All which implies that the dominion of the 
Romans ſhall finally be deſtroyed with tome extra. 
ordinary maniteitations of the Divine power, 


Daniel was much affected with the misfortunes 
and affflictions which were to betall the church and 


people of God. And I Daniel fainted and was 
fick certain days; afterward I role up, and did 


* the king's buſineſs, and was aſtoniſhed at the 
* viſion, but none underitood it.” Dan. viii. 25. 
That Daniel was thus affected, can only be aſcribed 
to his forclecing that the future diftrels and miſery 
of the Jews would greatly exceed all they had be- 
fore ſuſtaincd. And, indeed, the calamities which 
they ſuffered under the Romans were much greater 
than the evils brought on them by Nebuchadnezzar. 
But they expect, and we expect, that, at length, © the 
ſanctuary will be cleanled,” and that God's pro- 
miſe will, in time, be fully accompliſhed. © I will 
return, and will build again the tabernacle of Da- 
vid, which is tallen down; and I will build again 
the ruins thereof, and I will ſet it up: that the 
reſidue of men might ſeek after the Lord, and 
all the Gentiles upon whom my name is called, 
faith the Lord, who doeth all theſe things.“ 
Acts xv. 16, 17. 


This concern of Daniel, and affection for his reli- 
gion and country, ſhow him in a very amiable light, 
and give an additional luſtre to his character. But 
not only in this inſtance, but in every other, he ma- 
nifeſts the ſame public ſpirit, and appears no leſs 
eminently a patriot than a prophet. Though he was 
torn carly trom his country, and enjoyed all the ad- 
vantages that he could enjoy from foreign ſervice, 
yet there was not any thing that could make him 
torget his native home: and in the next chapter 
(chap. ix.) we ice him pouring out his ſoul in 
prayer, and molt earneſtly and devoutly ſupplicating 
tor the pardon and reſtoration of his captive nation. 


It is, therefore, a groſs miſtake, to think that re- 
ligion will ever extinguiſh or abate our love for our 
own country. 'T heicriptures, which ratherexciteand 
encourage it, exhibit ſeveral illuſtrious examples of 
it, and recommend and enforce this as well as all 
other moral and ſocial virtues; and eſpecially when 
the intereſts of true religion, and of our country, are 
lo blended and interwoven, that they cannot well be 
ſeparated the one from the other. This is a double 
incentive to the love of our country; and, with the 
{ame zeal that every pious Jew might ſay formerly, 
every honeſt Chriſtian may lay now, with the royal 
pſalmiſt,“ O pray for the peace of Jerulalem, they 
* ſhall proſper that love thee. Peace be within 
thy walls, and plenteouſneſs within thy palaces. 
„For my brethren and companion's fake I will 
* wiſh thee prolperity : Yea, becaule of the houſe 
* of the Lord our God I will ſeck to do thee good.” 
Pſal.-cxx11: 6, & c. 
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Of the Prophecy of Moſes concerning a Prophet lis! 
| unto himſelf. 


E have already given an account of the pro. 

phecies of Moles relative to the Jews, and 

ſhall here ſubjoin that moſt memorable one ot the 

great legiſlator concerning another prophet to be 
raiſed like unto himſelf. 


At the time of this prediction Moſes was about r-F 
to leave his people, and therefore, to give them tome © 


comfort, he promiſes them another prophet. © The. 
Lord thy God (lays he) will raiſe up unto thee 4. 


* prophet from the midſt of thee, of thy brethren, 


* like unto me; unto him ſhall ye hearken.” Deut. 

xvili. 15. The ſame is repeated in the name of God: 

e will raite them up a prophet from among thei! 

e brethren, like unto thee, and will put my words 
e jnto his mouth, and he ſhall ſpeak unto them al 

„e that I ſhall command him;“ ver. 18. It is like: 
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wiſe farther added, in the next verſe, And it ſhall 
come to pals, that wholoever will not hearken 
« unto my words which he ſhall ipeak in my name, 
„ will require it of you.” 


In order to explain the meaning of this amazing 
prophecy, as well as to point out the full and ample 
completion of it, is is neceflary to conſider three 
things. 


Firſt, who the prophet was that is here particu- 
larly meant. OR 


Secondly, that this prophet-reſembled Moles in 
a much greater degree than any other perſon ever 
did. And, 


Thirdly, that the people have been, and ſtilhare, 
ſeverely puniſhed tor their infidelity and ditobe- 
dience to this prophet predicted by Moles. 


And firſt, we ſhall conſider who the prophet was 
that is here particularly meant. It has been the 
opinion of fene that Joſhua was the perton, be- 
cauſe he is laid to have been the“ tocceffor of 
«© Moles in prophedtes.“ Ecelei, xIVi. 1. And as 
the people were commanded to hearken unto thts 
prophet, fo they lad unto jolkua, ““ Recording as 
* we have ned unto Molrs in all things, to 
« will vo hearken unto thee.” Jolhtuat 17. Some 
again have imat,ned that the prophet here meant 
was Jeremiah, becaule (lay they) he frequently 
makes ule of the words of Moles; and \bauibinel, 
in his pretace to his commentary upon Jeremiah, 
reckons up tourtcen particulars wherein they re- 
ſemble each other, and oblerves, that as !VIotes pro- 
pheſied forty years, 10 likewile did Jeremiah. 


There are others again, and thoſe by tar the much 
greater number, who do not imagine te prophet 
meant to be either Joliua or Jeremiah, or, indeed, 
any ſingle perſon whatever, but a {ucceſlion ot pro- 
phets to be raiſed up like unto Moles ; becautc (tay 
they) the Jews being prohibited from going alter 
enchanters and diviners, they could not have been ct- 
fectually ſccurcd trom following them, but by 
having true prophets ot their own, whom they mig ht 
conlult upun particular occaſions. 


But, notwithſtanding this difterence in opinion 
among thole who have written on the lubject, yet 
the very tavourers themlelves of cach reipective 
conſtruction agree gencrally in this; that, though 
Joſhua or Jeremiah, or a lucceſſion of prophets, 
Was primariy intended, yet the main end and ulti- 
mate ſcope vi the prophecy was the Meſſiah; and, 
indeed, there are many lufficient reaions tor under- 
{tanding it of him principally, it not folely, belides 
the preterence of a literal and typical interpre- 
tadſon. 


Towards the concluſion of the book of Deute- 


k - 5 . ** . * 
ronomy, we find the following pallage, which evi- 


dently reters to this prophecy, and totally retutes 
the notion of Joſhua's being the prophet like unto 
Moſes. © And Jothua, the lon of Nun, was tull 
© of the ſpirit ot witddom ; for Moles had laid his 
hands upon him; and the children of Itrael 
„ hearkened unto him, and did as the Lord com- 
% manded Motes. And there arote not a prophet 
&© ſince in Iſracl like unto Moles, whom the Lord 
* knew tace to face: In all the figns and the won- 
* ders which the Lord tent him to do, &c.” See 
Deut. xxxiv. 9, &c. 


At what time, or by what hand, this addition was 
made to the ſacred volume, cannot be certainly 
told; but it muſt have been made atter the death of 
Moles. The expreſſion, “ there aroſe not a prophet 
* {ince in Iſrael,“ plainly implies that this addition 
muſt have been made ſome time after Joſhua ſuc- 
ceeded to the government of the people, and con- 
lequently the Fewith church had no conception of a 
8 ſucceſſion of the prophets to be raiſed up 
ike unto Moles. And if we ſuppoſe this addition 
was made (as it is generally believed to have been) 
by Ezra, after the Babyloniſh captivity, then it is 
evident, beyond all contradiction, that neither Jere- 
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Of the Prop heciet of Mos xs relative to a Prophet like unto himſelf. 


miah, or any of the ancient prophets, were eſteemed 
like unto Moles. 


Let us conſider what are the peculiar marks and 
characters wherein it is laid that none other pro- 
phet had ever relembled Moles. ** TI here arote not 
«+ * 5 1 IS. e 1 , > And 

a prophet lince in Itrael like unto Moles. An 
which of the prophets ever converlied 10 trequently 
and tamiliarly with God? Which of them cver 
wrought lo many and tuch aſtoniſhing miracles ? 
It muſt be antwered, that not any one of all the 
prophets who tlucceeded Moles, was ever equal or 
comparable to him, except the Meſſiah, the great 
Saviour and Redeemer ot mankind, 


It is undeniably evident, trom the declaration 
which God was pleated to make on occaſion ot the 
{edition railed by Miriam and Aaron, that there was 
not to be any prophet in the Jewiſh church, much 
leſs a ſucceſſion ot prophets, hike unto Moſes, Mt- 
riam and Aaron grew jealous of Moles, and muti— 
nicd againit him, ay ing, “ Hath the Lord, indeed, 
* {poken only by Moſes ? hath he not ſpoken allo 
* by us?” Numb. Xii. 2. The controverly, indeed, 
was of ſuch importance, that God Ihimielt was 
pleated to interpoſe, and put an end toit.“ It (laid 
* he) there be a prophet among you, I the Lord will 

make mylelt 3 unto him in a viſion, and 
will ſpeak unto him in a dream. My ſervant 
Moles is not ſo, who is taithtul in all mine houle. 
With him will I ſpeak mouth to mouth, even ap- 
parentiy, and not in dark lpeeches ;, and the ſimi- 
litude of the Lord ſhall he behold : wherctore 
then were ye not afraid wipeak agzainſt my ſer— 
vant Moles,” 
By this is clearly feen, not only the great dif- 
terence which God was plied ro make between 
Motes and other proph ts, but Iikewite in what rc- 
{pect that diſterence lay. Cod revealed himſelt unto 
other prophets in dreams dd vitions, but with 
Moles hc converted more oj} 4y, that 18, ** face to 

14CE. I heie were privileges and prerogratives 
ot the moſt fingular nature, nd which evidently 
dilnguſhed Moles rom ail the other prophets of 
the Jewilh dilpenſation. And yet there was a pro- 
het to be rated up like unto Moijes : but who ever 
relembled him in thoſe ſuperior advantages, except 
the Meſſiah ? 

it is, moreover, implied, that this prophet ſhould 
be a law-viver. ** A prophet like unto thee,” not 
Inply a prophet, but a prophet like unto Moles, 
that is (as Hufcbius explains 1t) a lecond law-giver. 
Ihe realon, too, that is afligned for ſending this 
propher, will evince that he was to be veſted with 
this character, The people had requeited that the 
Divine laws might not be delivered to them in ſo 
terrible and awtul a manner as they were in Horeb. 
God was plealed to approve of their requeſt, and 
therefore promiled that he would raile up unto them 
a prophet like unto Moſes, a law-vgiver, who ſhould 
[peak unto them his commands in a familiar and 
gentle way. ' he prophet, therefore, here meant, 
was to be a Jaw-pgiver : but there were not any of 
the Jewiſh prophets law-givers in all the interme- 
dilate time between Moles and Chriſt. 


If we take a farther view of this matter, we ſhall 
tind, from the moſt indubitable authority, that 
there never was any prophet, and much les a ſuc- 
ceſſion of prophets, whom the Jews eſteemed like 
unto Moles, trom his death to the coming of the 
Methah. The higheſt degree of in{piration E 
termed by them Molaical, and they enumerate ſe- 
veral particulars, in which hat hath the pre-emi- 
nence and advantage above all others. "There was 

indeed, in conlequence of this prophecy, a general 
expectation of Jome extraordinary prophet to ariſe 

which particularly prevailed about the time of Our 
Saviour's coming, on the earth. 'The Jews then, as 
well as ſince, underſtood and applied this'prophec 

to the Meſſiah, the only e whom they will 
ever allow to be as great, or greater, than Moſes. 


When Our Saviour had fed fiveth 
a miracle like that of Moles, who fed mad mancby 
in the wildernels, then thoſe men faid, ** This is of 
a truth that prophet that ſhould come into the 
| „World.“ 
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* world.” John vi. 14. St. Peter and St. Stephen | 
likewite directly apply the prophecy to him, Acts 
It. 22, 23. viii. 37. and they may very well be juſti- 
fied for ſo doing; tor he fully anſwers all the marks 
and charaqers which are here given of the pro- 
phet like unto Moles. He had immediate commu- 
nication with the Deity, and God ſpake to him 
face to face, as he did to Moſes. He pertormed 
ſions and wonders as great, or greater, than thoſe of 
Moſes. © I will raiſe them up a prophet,” ſaith 
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God : and the people glorified God, ſaying, That 
a great prophet is rilen up among us.” 

viii. 16.“ ] 
God: and our Saviour ſaith, © I have given unto 
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Great like- ſome notice of the great and ſtriking likeneſs be- 


Luke 


will put my words in his mouth,” faith 


them the words which thou gaveſt me.” John 
xvili. 8. ** He ſhall ſpeak unto them all that I ſhall 
„command him,” ſaith God: and our Saviour 
faith “ I have not ſpoken of myſelf; but the Fa- 
ther which ſent me, he gave me a command- 
„ ment, what I ſhould ſay, and what I ſhould 
„ ſpeak. And I know that his commandment is 
<« life everlaſting : whatſoever, I ipeak, therefore, 
dc even as the Father ſaid unto me, ſo I ſpeak.” 
John x11. 49, 50. 


Having thus clearly pointed out who the perſon 
was meant in Moles's prophecy, we are now to take 


tween Moles and Chriit, and how far the latter re- 
lembled the former in more reſpects than any other 
perſon ever did. 


We have already given ſome inſtances wherein 
they reſemble each other; namely, of God's ſpeak- 
ing to both face zo face, of both performing ens 
and wonders, ot both being /aw-givers ; and in the ſe 
reſpects none of the ancient prophets were like unto 
Moles. None of them were law-givers ; they only 
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of them performed ſo many and ſuch great won- 


AS on the ſub- 
þ 4 ject by Dr. 


interpreted and enforced the laws of Moles. None 


ders. None of them had ſuch clear communicati- 
ons with God. They all ſaw viſions, and dreamed 
dreams. Moſes and Chrilt are the only two who 
perfectly reſembled each other in thele reſpects. But, 
farther to illuſtrate this material part of the pro- 
phecy, we ſhall preſerve ſome very curious obſerva- 
tions on the ſubject made by the Rev. Dr. Jortin, in 
his“ Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiltory.” 


* Moſes (lays he) fled from his country to eſcape 
the hands of the kings of Egypt; ſo did Ch riſt when 
his parents went into Egypt. Atterwards, “the 
„Lord ſaid to Moles in Midian, Go, return into 
« Egypt; for all the men are dead which ſought 
„ thy life,“ Exod. iv. 19. ſo the angel of the Lord 
ſaid to Joſeph, in almoſt the ſame words, “ Arile, 
and take the young child, and go into the land 
of liracl; for they are dead which fought the 
* young, child's life; Matt. ii. 20. pointing him 
out, as it were, for that prophet who ſhould arite 
like unto Moles. 


Moſes refuſed to be called the fon of Pharaoh's 
daughter, chuling rather to ſuffer affliction: Chrill 
retuled to be made king, chuſing rather to ſuffer 
affliction. 


Moſes, ſays St. Stephen,“ was learned in all the 
„ wiſdom of the Egyptians ;” and Jolephus ſays, 
that he was a very tor ward and accompliſhed youth, 
and had wildom and knowledge beyond his years. 
St. Luke oblerves of Chriſt, that “he increated 
© (ketimes) in wildom and itature, and in favour 


* 


— 


* with God and man;“ and his diſcourſes in the 
e with the doctors, when he was but twelve 
old, were a proot of it. 


Moſes was not only a law-giver, a prophet, and 
a worker of miracles, but a king and a prieſt: in 
theſe offices the relemblance between Moles and 
Chriſt was ſingular. 


Moſes brought darkneſs over the land: the ſun 
withdrew his light at Chrilt's crucitixion : and as 
the darkneis which was {pread over Egypt was tol- 
lowed by the deſtruction or their firit-born, and of 
Pharaoh and his holt, ſo the darkneſs at Chriſt's 
death was the torerunner of the deſtruction of the 


to a Prophet like unto himſelf. 


Moſes foretold the calamities which would befall 
that nation 1or their diſobedience; ſo did Chriſt. 


The ſpirit which was in Moſes was conferred, in 
ſome degree, upon the ſeventy elders, and they pro- 
pheſied: Chriſt conterred miraculous powers upon 
leventy diſciples. 


Moſes was victorious over powerful kings and 
great nations; ſo was Chriſt by the effects of his 
religion, 0 by the tall of thoſe who perſecuted 
his chur 


Moſes conquered Amalec by holding up both his 
hands: Chritt overcame his and our enemics when 
his hands were faltened to the croſs. 


Moſes interceded for rp comms and cauſed an 


atonement to be made for them, and ſtopped the 
wrath of God; ſo did Chriſt. 


Moſes ratified a covenant between God and the 
zeople by ſprinkling them with blood: Chriſt with 
is own blood. 


Moles deſired to die for the people, and prayed 
that God would forgive them, or blot him out of 
his book : Chritt did more, he dicd tor ſinners. 


Moſes inſtituted the paſſover, when a lamb was 
ſacrificed, none of whole bones were to be broken, 
and whole blood protected the people from deſtruc- 
tion: Chriſt was the paſchal lamb. 


Moſes lifted up the ſerpent, that they who looked 
upon him might be healed ot their mortal wounds: 
by properly looking up to Chriſt all will be healed. 


All Moſes's affection towards the people, all his 
cares and toilson their account, were repaid by them 
with ingratitude, murmuring, and rebelliun : the 
ſame returns the Jews made to Chrilt tor all his 
benefits. 


Moſes was ill uſed by his own family; his bro- 
ther and ſiſter rebelled againſt him: there was 2a 
irony when Chrilt's own brethren believed not 1n 
um, 


) Moſes had a very wicked and perverſe generation 
committed to his care and conduct; and, to enable 
him to rule them, miraculous powers were given 
to him; and he uſed his utmoſt endeavour to make 
the people obedient to God, and to lave them trom 
ruin; but in vain: in the ſpace of forty years they 
all tell in the wilderneſs except two. Chriſt allo 
was given to a generation not leſs wicked and per- 
verle; his inſtructions and miracles were loſt 
upon them, and in about the ſame ſpace of time, 
after they had rejected him, they were deſtroyed. 


Moſes was very meek above all men that were on 
the face of the earth; ſo was Chriſt. 


'The people could not enter into the land of pro- 
mile till Motcs was dead: by the death of Chris 
the kingdom of heaven was open to believers. 


In the death of Moſes and Chriſt there is allo a 
reſemblance of ſome circumitances : Moſes died, 
in one lenle, tor the iniquities of the people: it was 
their rebellion which was the occaſion of it, which 
drew down the diſpleaſure of God upon them an 
upon him: Moles went up, in the ſight of the peo- 
ple, to the top of mount Nebo, and there he dic, 
when he was in perfect vigour, when © his ehe 
* was not dim, nor his natural force abated.” Chril: 
ſuffered tor the fins of men, and was led up, in tlie 
prelence of the people, to mount Calvary, where he 
died in the flower of his age, and when he was in 
his full natural ſtrength. 


Neither Moſes, or Chriſt, as far as we can col- 
lect from ſacred hiſtory, were ever lick, or felt an! 
bodily decay or inhrmity, which would have re! 
dered them unlit tor the toils they underwent; 
their ſufferings were of another kind. 


Moſes was buried, and no man knew where h 


Jews. 
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body lay: nor could the Jews find the body of C hrilt 
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HAP. XV. 


Laſtly, as Moſes, a little before his death, pro- 
mited ** another prophet, “ to Chriſt, before his 
death, promiled “ another comtorter.” 


Such are the compariſons made by Dr. Jortin re- 
lative to the great reſemblance between Moles and 
Chriſt; but the greatelt fimilitude conlilts in their 
both being l/aw-givers, which no other prophets 
ever were. They may relemble each other in many 
other circumſtances, and a truittul imagination may 
{trike upon a likeneſs, where, in reality, there 1s 
not any to be tound. But, as the lame excellent 
writer concludes, “ Is this fimilitude and correl- 
pondence in 10 many things between Moſes and 
Chriſt the effect of mere chance? Let us fearch all 
the records of univerlal hiftory, and ice it we can 
ind a man who was fo like to Moles as Chriſt was, 
and ſo like to Chriſt as Motes was. It we cannot 
find ſuch an one, then have we found him of whom 
Moles, in the law, and the prophets, did write, Je— 
ſus of Nazareth the Son of God, 


We come now to conlider the laſt part ot the pro- 
phecy, in doing, of which, it will be no very difficult 
matter to prove that the people have been, and itil 
are, levercly punithed tor their infidelity and d1l- 
obedience to this prophet. 


The words in this part of the prophecy are very 
clear and expreſs. “ Unto him ye ſhall hearken: 
And it thall come to pals, that whoſoever will 
„ not hearken unto my words which he thall ſpeak 
in my name, I will require it of him.” That is, 
I will tevercly punith him jor 1t; or, as the Seventy 
franilate it, ** 1 will take vengeance ot him.” 


ce 


This prophecv, as we have clearly proved, evi- 
dently relates to Chrilt, God hnnlelt, in a manner, 
applics it to him; for when he was transhgured, 
there came ** a voice out of the cloud, which laid, 
„his is my beloved Son in whom ] am well 
« pleaſed; hear ye him.” Mart. xvii. 3. This ma- 
niteitly alludes to the words of Moles; © Unto him 
we ſhall hearken;“ and clearly points out that 
Chriſt alone was the prophet like unto Moles. 'Þ he 
apoſtle St. Peter directly applies it to Our Saviour. 
For Moles truly ſaid unto the tathers, ** A prophet 


40 


your brethren, like unto me; him ſhall ye hear 


in all things whatloever he fhall ſay unto you: 
and it ſhall come ro paſs, that every foul which 
will nor hear that prophet, ſhall be deitroyed trom 


among the people.” Acts iii. 22, 23. 


ce 
ce 
cc 
cc 


And hath not this terribledenunciation been fully 
executed upon the Jews? Was not the compleat 
deſt ruction of that incredulous nation ſobn atter 
Chriſt had finiſhed his miniſtryamong them, and his 
apoſtles had likewiſe preached in vain) the fulfilling 
of the threat for not hearkening unto him? We 
may be the more certain ot this application as Our 
Saviour hintelt not only denounced the ſame de— 
truction, but allo forctold the figns, the manner, 
and the circumſtances oi it with the greateſt exact- 
neſs. Such, indeed, of thoſe Jews who believed 
in his name, by remembering the caution, and fol- 
lowing the advice which he had given them, eſ— 
caped from the general ruin of their country: but 
the main body either periſhed in their infidelity, or 
were carried captives into other nations; and, by 
perſiſting in the ſame infidelity, they have ever ſince 
been a vagabond, diſtreſſed, and miterable people. 


The wile diſpenſations of Providence are in no 
reſpect more amply diſplayed than in the fulfilment 
o this part of the prophecy. We mult be blind 
not to ſee it; and ſceing, we cannot but admire and 
adore it. What account can the Jews themſelves 
give of their long captivity, diſperſion, and miſery ? 
heir former captivity, for the puniſhment of their 
wic kedneſs and idolatry, laſted only ſeventy years; 
but they have lived in their preſent diſperſion, even 


though they have not been idolaters, upwards of 
leventeen hundred. 


No. 56. 


ſhall the Lord your God raiſe up unto you, of 
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Of the JEwisn RITUAL, or CEREMONIAL Law, 


But though they have thus long laboured under 
thele calamities tor the enormity of their crimes, 
yet it is to be hoped that, upon a proper faith and re- 
\entance, they will, in time, become objects of the 
Pivine mercy. We ſhall theretore conclude with 
the words of the apoſtle St. Paul; “ Our hearts 
s qelire and prayer to God for liracl is, that they 
may be laved.” Rom. x. 1. 


CHAF. AV. 
Of the Jeroiſb Ritual, or Ceremonial Law. 


N the preceding chapters we have given an ample 

account ot the retpective prophecies contained 
in the Old Teſtament, the greater part of which 
have been already tultilled, tome art (till tultilling, 
and, no doubt, the reſt will be fulfilled when the 
appointed time ſhall arrive. In this chapter we 
(hall take lome notice ot the religious laws and ce— 
remonies ot the Jews, as allo the means whereby 
they became acquainted with learning and litera- 
ture, 


The conſtitution of the Moſaic law conſiſted of 
three parts; namely, | 


1. Of political and judicial laws. 


2. Of moral precepts, ſuch as the ten command- 
ments, 


2. Of rites and ceremonies, ſuch as circumciſion, 
ſacrifices, waſhings, puritications, the uſe of certain 
garments, &c. and divers rites by the prieſts in the 
tabernacle. 


We ſhall obſerve, in general, that the deſign of 
thele ceremonics was to convey religious and mo- 
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Jewith ri- 
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remonial 
law. 
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tion ot the 
Molaic 
law. 


Deſign of 
the Jewiſh 


ral inſtructions to the pooh and the method of ceremonies, 


their receiving thele inſtructions was, in many 1n- 
{tances, by hieroglyphics. Thus the government 
of the world by Divine Providence, and his ex- 
traordinary interpolition in tavour of good men, is 
repreſented by a ladder [landing on the earth, and 
reaching, to heaven, with the angels aſcending and 
delcending on it, to receive and execute orders 
from God above, who rulcth over all. Gen. xxviii. 
12, 13. In the {hle of this hicroglyphic Our Lord 
himſelf ſpeaks: “ Hereatter thall ye ſee heaven 
* open, and the angels of God alcending and de- 
* {cending upon the Son of Man.” John 1. 51. 


The exaltation of Joſeph above the reſt of his fa- 
mily, was repreſented by the hieroglyphic of his 
ſheat ſtanding upright, and the eleven ſheaves of 
his brethren ſtanding round about, and bowing to 
it. As allo of the fun, and moon, and eleven ſtars, 
making obedience to him. Gen. xxxvii. 7, 9. 


The tribe of 7udah is repreſented by a young 
lion; /ſfachar, by a ſtrong als; Dan, by a ſerpent 
lurking in the road; Naptheii, by an hind; Joſeph, 
by a fruitful bough; Benjamin, by a ravening wolf. 
Gen: xlix. 9, 14, &c. 


A rod or ſlaff,- as it is an inſtrument of ſtriking 
or beating, down, 1s the hieroglyphic of power ex- 
erted in conquering, puniſhing, and ruling. Iſa. x. 
5, 24. With ſuch a rod Moſes and Aaron appeared 
betore Pharaoh, as hieroglyphically repreſenting, 
the power and authority of God, in whole name 
they demanded the releaſe of the Iſraelites. Exod. 
vii. 15, Thus they appeared as men of learning 
and acted agreeable to the literature of the age in 
which they hved. 


A horn repreſented temporal power and dominion, 
1 Sam. ii. 10. Pſalm Ixxix. 24. 


A yoke, ſuch as ſlaves carried upon their ſhoul- 
ders, repreſented ſervitude or bondage. Gen. xxvii. 
37. 40. 

This 


Emblems of 
the different 
tribes, 
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Of the Jewisn RITUAL, or CEREMONIAL Law. 


This may ſerve to explain the nature of hierogly- 
phics, a fort of language to which the Jews were 
accuſtomed; being the learning of that age, which 
they could underitand much better than abſtract 
realonings about moral truths and duties. 


We may therefore, on this account, well admit, 
that the rites and ceremonies of their religious in- 
{titutions were hieroglyphic, and intended, by ex- 
ternal repreſentations, to give them uletul inſtruc- 
tions in true religion and real goodnels. 


If we conſult the prophets and apoſtles, who 
were well acquainted with their meaning, we ſhall 
find ſo much evidence of the moral and ſpiritual in- 
tention of 1o many, as may induce us to believe this 
was the ſenſe and ſpirit of all thereſt, 


The Jews were enjoined frequent and various ab- 
lutions, or waſhings with water; the common ule of 
which is to diſcharge the body from all dirt and 
filth, and to keep it clean. This was a very ealy 
repreſentation of purity of mind, or of an heart 
purged from filth and ſin. In this manner the pro- 
phets underſtood it: Waſh me from mine ini 

* quity.” Plal. li. 2. Waſh me, and I ſhall” 
be clean; ver. 7. Waſh yourſelves, make your- 
* ſelves clean; put away the evil of your doings.” 
Iſaiah 1. 6. 


Anointing with oil, or ointment, by which the 
head was beaurified, and the countenance exhilira— 
ted, had the ſigniſication of honour, joy, holineſs, 
and inſpiration. Plal. xlv. Acts x. 38. The prieſts 
officiated in garments of fine linen; ExOd. xxxix. 


( 


Burning of incenſe, whoſe ſmoke riſeth u 
with a pleaſant ſcent, was an hieroglyphic repre. 
ſentation of acceptable prayer. Pſal. 208 2. Luke 
1. 10. 


Circumciſion had relation to the heart and ſou] 
or to the retrenching all inordinate affections and in. 
clinations. Lev. xxvi. 41. Rom. ii. 29. 


The ſprinkling of blood, and of the water of ſe. 
paration, (Numb. xix. 13, 19.) was hieroglyphic 
and had a moral ſignification. See Heb. ix. 13, 14, 
1 Pet. 1. 2. As had likewile the muzzled mouth of 
the ox; Deut. xxv. 4. compared with 1 Cor. ix, 9 
$0.1 1m 9: 17; $8.- ©: 


Some perſons have indulged their fancies more 
than they ought, and pretended to have found more 
myſteries in the Hebrew ritual than were really de. 
ſigned; but theſe inſtances, explained by authentic 
evidence, may convince us, that the whole had a 
{piritual meaning; and as we are taught in the Goſ- 
pel every thing neceſſary to faith and practice in 
the PRE manner, we need not give ourſelves 
much trouble about diſcovering the meaning of the 
other rites, which are not explained by the prophets 
and apoltles. | 


But the affair of ſacrifice, ſo often mentioned in 
the Old Teſtament, was a type of Our Bleſſed Re- 
deemer, who died for our fins, and role again for 


| our juſtification. 


End of the ILLUSTRATION of the PREDICTIONS of the PRINCIPAL PROPHETS, Ge. 


Cnap Viv 
27. meaning, that the prieſts ſhould be cloatbed, or | 


have their minds adorned with righteouſneſs. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 


INDEX or Tux PRINCIPAL PLACES 


MENTIONED IN THE WORKS 


BARIM, mentioned in Numbers xxvil. 
12. was a long ridge of mountains, that 
reached from the tribe oft Reuben into 
the land of Moab, on each fide of the 

river Arnon, of which the mounts P1!gah, Peor, 

and Nebo (where Moſes died) were a part. 


Ack, a large fortreſs, built by Antiochus, du- 
ring the time ot his perſecution of the Jews, {related 
in the Maccabees,) out of the ruins he made ot Je- 
ruſalem, on an eminence of the city of David. I he 
word Acra properly ſ1gnitics an eminence, or tor- 
treſs, built on ſome raiied ground, winch has the 
command of the country round about; and as this 
of Acra ſtood higher than that of Simon, it gave 
the garriſon the advantage of annoying all that 
paſſed to and from the temple. Atter tultaining 
jeveral tortunes and revolutions, it Was demolithed 
by the victorious Simon. 


Abbas, mentioned, in the Maccabees, as the place 
where Judas Maccabeus pitched his camp, is laid, 
by Jerome, to have been icatcd in the tribe of 
Ephraim. 


Abinrxa, a province of ancient Aſſyria, The 
whole country has been fometimes called by the 
name of this part ot it. 


Avipa, the name of a fort recorded in the Mac- 
cabees, to be ſet up, or built, by Simon, in the re- 

jon of Sephalia, weſtward of I.lutnerpolis, in 
2 


ALEXANDRIA, the Sreateſt city in Egypt, was 
built by Alexander the Great, on the coaſt of the 
Egyptian Sea, and in that part of Africa that is near 
the mouth of the Nile, where it forms a noble ſpa- 
cious haven, in form of a creicent. This city, as 


founded by Alexander, bearsh1s name, and contains 
his tomb. On his building it, he brought great 
numbers of Jews thither to plant it; and Ptolemy 
Soter, after his death, having fixed the ſcat of his 
government there, was 1o deſirous of augmenting 


— — — — — 


— —— — 


and adorning it, that, in order to render it the me- 
tropolis of Egypt, he brought thither many ot that 
nation tor that purpole, where, having granted them 
tree exercile of their 1eliv1on, and all the laine privi- 
leges with the Macedonians and other Greeks, they 
loon became a great part of the inhabitants of that 
city. We arc told that Alexandria was almoſt en- 
tircly ruined by the Romans, after they had become 
mailers of 1t: but the emperor Adrian not only re- 
paired both the public and private buildings, and 
rettorcd to the inhabitants their former privileges, 
but heaped new favours upon them. In the palace, 
which took up one third of the city, one quarter 
was conlecrated to the mules and Iicicnces, and 
thence called the Muſeum. There were lodged and 
entertatned, at the public expence, men of learning, 
divided into locictics, or colHeges, according to the 
different tciences which they protefied. They were 
all under one head, named by the emperor, and ho- 
noured with the nile of pontiff, Among the many 
eminent pertons whom their noble ſeminary pro- 
duced, we may recxon Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Origen, and Athanalius, It was adorned with ſuch 
numbers of choice books, as to form the {incl li— 
brary in the world, which underwent many ravages 
and accidents, and was frequently repaired and 
ilored with the fame number of books, till at length 
it was Burnt by the barbarous Saracens, in making 
themicives maſters of Alexandria. We have nor 
pace to enumerate the public cdifices and orna- 
ments of antiquity. This city, by the Rotnans, was 
named Pharos Sebaiie, Augulia, Julia, Claudia, 
Domitia, as well as Alexandria; by the natives 

Racdtis; but the Turks now call it Scanderia, or 
Scanderic; for they abbreviate the nainc of Alex- 
ander into that of Scander, and thus they give the 
name Scanderoon to Alexandretta. Its haven, tho? 
not very iate, is yet much frequented. Bur, how- 
ever magnincent, opulent, &c. this city formerly 
was, It is now reduced, tor the molt part, to ſuch 
heaps of ruins, (in lome places even higher than the 
houles that are left in it,) and ſuch detolation teigus 
through every quarter, that one cannot ſcœ a ſingle 
ſtreet entire. Alexandria hath two ports, the Old 
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Alexan- 
drion. 


Amatla. 


Antioch, 


Antinatr:s 


Antonia, 


and the new: into the firſt none but Turkiſh veſſels 
are admitted; the latter receives veſſels from Hu- 
rope. It is, with the reſt of Egypt, ſubject to the 
Grand Seignior, who ſeems, however, to have a li- 
mited authority, being often obliged to ſubmit the 
adminiſtration of government to the humours of 
the petty princes ot Egypt. 


ALEXANDR10N, a fortreſs in Judæa, built by 
Alexandar Jannæus, from whom it had its name. 
It was ſituated on an high mountain, at the entrance 
into Judza, near the town of Corea, which was the 
firſt place in Judza on the Samaritan ſide, and upon 
the road to Jericho, on the frontiers of Judah and 
Benjamin. Alexandrion was afterwards the bury- 
ing place of the Jewiſh kings; ſo that, though it. 
was demoliſhed by the Romans, it was rebuilt by 
Herod. 


AmaTHa, a city on the Jordan, built, probably, 
by Herod, for the benefit of the hot waters for 
which it was tamed. 


AnTiocu was built by Scleucus, and ſoon after 
became, and for ages continued to be, the metropo- 
lis of the ealt ; for not only the Syrian kings, but at- 
terwards the Roman emperors, chole it for the ulual 
place of their reſidence. It food on the Orontes, 
(now called the Haſi) the place where that river 
empties itſelf into the Mediterranean, being equally 
diſtant from Conſtantinople and Alexandria, in 
Egypt. Scleucus called it from his father's name, 
which was Antiochus. This metropolis of Syria 
was afterwards known by the name of "tetrapolis, 
(i. e. fourfold city,) being divided, as it were, into 
four cities, each of them having its proper wall, be- 
{ſides the common one which encloted them all. The 
place where it ſtood was verv ſubject to earth- 
quakes, by which it greatly ſuffered, and was often 
in danger of being overwhelmed. However, it con- 
tinued 600 years, till it was taken and utterly de- 
{troyed by Bibaris, ſultan of Egypt. It is now (in 
compariſon) a ſmall and contemptible village, 
known by the name of Anthakia, and remarkable 
tor nothing bur its ruins. There is one thing well 
worth notice with relation to the walls of this city, 


that, within the thicknels of it, at a certain place, 


there is a {pace lett open, and with a gradual and 
imperceptible aſcent, by which loaded carts or 
waggons may be drawn from the bottom of the wall 
quite up to thecaſtle. They were flanked with 400 
q uare towers, {ſtrongly built, of which there is itil! 
a good number left, every one having a ciſtern in 
the middle of it, quite entire to this day. It is allo 
tamous for giving the name of Chriſtians to the 
diſciples of Our Bleſſed Saviour; for being the 
birth-place ot St. Luke, the F.vangelitt; and of 
Theophilus, hence {urnamed Antiochenus; and for 
itz celebrated biſhop, St. Ignatius the Martyr. 


AxTipaATRI1S, a city built, or rather rebuilt or 
repaired, by Herod, and lo named in honour of his 
father Antipater, having been formerly called Cap- 
harlalama. It does not ſtand very tar from jeru— 
lalem, in the road to Cæſarca. 


AxToxla. After Simon had deſtroyed Mount 
Acra, (before deſcribed, ) he built fortifications round 
the mountain on which the temple itood, for the bet- 
ter ſecuring and fortifying it againſt all future in— 
{ults trom the heathens, within which he built an 
houſe, and dwelt there all his lifetime. This houſe 
ſeems to be the ſame which Hyrcanus atterwards built 
into the caltle Baris, where he, and all his ſucceſſors 
of the Almonean family, dwelr, and kept their court; 
and here laid up the pontitical ſtole, or facred robes 
of the high-prieſt, &c. &c. which continued to be 
done till the time ot Herod, who, on his being made 
king of Judza, having oblerved the convenience 
of the place, rebuilt and made it a very ſtrong 
fortrels. Inſtead of Baris, the name it formerly 
bore, he called it Antonia; thereby complimenting 
Marcus Antonius, the triumvir, who then governed 
the eaſtern provinces of the Roman empire. The 
form of the building was that of a quadrangle, all 


built on every ſide; wherein were rooms for all the 


% 
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uſes of a palace; and in the middle was a large area 
tor the ſoldiers to be in; and round it was a ſtately 
plazza, or cloiſter. 'T here was a turret near the 
middle of the north ſide of the great ſquare of the 
temple built remarkably high, that trom thence 
might be ſeen all that was done in the courts within: 
lo that if a tumult ſhould arile in any part of the 
temple, it might be obſerved, and ſoldiers lent down 
to quell it, When Jeruſalem tell into the hands of 
the Romans, they continued keeping a ſtrong par. 
riſon in it; and by reaſon of its immediate influence 
on the temple, the captain of the garriſon is, in 
Icripture, called the Captain of the Temple. This 
fortrels was at Jaſt maſtered and taken by the Ro- 
mans, and deſtroyed in the dellagration and total 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Titus and his forces. 


AR ARI, if we include all thoſe countries which A 


go under that general name, is of very great ex- 
tent, and has been, from early times, divided into 
three parts, viz. Arabia Felix, or happy, to the 
louth; to (tiled from its rich produce, and famous 
for the queen of Sheba, who came to hear the wil. 
dom of Solomon, or whoſe kingdom was ſituated 
in this fertile country. Arabia Petrea, or roch; 
lo called not trom its capital Petra, as built on a 
rock, but trom the rockinets of the whole divilion, 
being tull of mountains, among which is Mount 
Sina, or Horeb, 1o famous in lacred ſcripture. As 
Arabia Petrea lies to the north of Arabia Felix, ſo 
{tt} more north, or rather north-eaſt, hes the third 
divition, called, from its natural barrennets, Arabia 
Deterta. Various are the opinions of the learned 
concerning the origin and name of this country, and 
it would rather tend to perplex than entertain to 
Ipecily them. As to the climate, part of Arabia is 
under the hotteſt, viz. the torrid zone. The air on 
the north part is extremely hot during the ſix ſum- 
mer months, the heavens being ſeldom or ever 
over-calt with clouds. But on the ſouth fide ſit is 
much more temperate, being qualified with retreſh- 
Ing dews, which tall almoſt every night in great 
abundance. The diſtinct names of the three Ara- 
bias ſufficiently declare the nature of their lol]; 
the northern being extremely barren, and encum- 
bered with huge tormidable rocks; the other over- 
ipread with vaſt mountains of ſand. But the fou- 
= hg delervedly ſtiled the happy, is bleſſed with 
an excellent loil, and extraordinary fertile in many 
places. It abounds with the rareſt and moſt va- 
Iuable commodities; as allo with camels, animals 
of hngular ule tor carriage, that feem formed by 
nature for this dry and ſultry foil, which ſometimes 
affords no water for many days travel. The coun- 
try is inleſted with what are called freebooters, a 
ſtrange tpecies of mortals, ſcarcely deſerving the 
title of human. They are all of a ſwarthy com- 
plexton, of mean ſtature, raw-boned, and very ſwitt. 
Their voices are effeminate as well as their temper. 
They have no fettled habitation, except thoſe that 
live on the ſea-coaſt, where their cities and towns 
are more regularly built and inhabited, as well as 
more given to traffic. Thole of the inland coun- 
try roam trem place to place, fleep under tents, 
which they pitch at night, where their conveniency 
or tancy leads them. As we have hitherto ſhewn the 
worlt fide of their character, we now ought, in jul- 
tice, to ſhew the beſt; tor there are, on the other 
hand, many of them, eſpecially ſuch as live in towns, 
that apply themſelves to trade and commerce, to 
arts and ſciences, in which they generally excell. 
This is particularly true with regard to the ancient 
Arabians, wholeextraordinary performances, in phy- 
ſic, aſtronomy, and mathematics, ſhew them to 
have been men of great genius and application. 
*hey are, to this day, allowed to be very ingenious, 
witty, and generous, great admirers of poetry and 
rhetoric. The language of the three Arabias is 
Arabeſk, or corrupt Arabic, which is not only uſed 
here, but ſpoken, with ſome variations of dialect, 
over great part of the eaſtern countries. The true 
and ancient Arabic is a kind of dialect from the 
Hebrew, and eſteemed, by the learned, very necel- 
ſary for underſtanding the Old Teſtament. Chril- 
tianity was firſt preached here by St. Paul, and ſome 
of his eminent diſciples; ſo that it had Mg + 
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light of the goſpel from the earlieſt time. But in 
many parts it was much clouded, long before the 
grand impoſtor Mahomet, their countryman, ap- 
peared, and, upon their being ſubdued by the Turks, 
they all embraced his religion, as beſt ſuited their 
depraved inclinations. 


Aram. The name Aram is conſtantly in Scrip- 
ture the name of Syria, and the Syrians are called 
Arameans in divers places thereof, Several authors 
agree that the people now called Syrians were an- 
ciently called Aramenians and Arameans. Agrecably 
hereto, the adjoining countries into which the polte- 
rity of Aram might ſpread took his name, with 
{ome other additional ones joined to it. 


ArBELA, ſo famed in hiſtory for the battle fought 
near Guagamela, in its neighbourhood; which laſt, 
being but an inconſiderable village, the city Arbela 
was choſen by hiſtorians to give name to that cele- 
brated fight between Darius and Alexander, which 
proved the decilive ſtroke for the Perſian empire. 
Arbela is by lome placed in Perſia, but with more 
truth in Aſſy ria Propria, or Adiabena. Its plain is 
deſcribed as being 15 leagues in extent, watered 
with ſeveral rivulets, and producing great variety of 
fine truit-trees; and the eminences where the an- 
cient caſtles ſtood are covered wich ſtately oaks. 


AR MEN A. Authors differ concerning the origin 
whence this track derived its name. It was anciently 
divided into the Greater and Lefler, or Armenia 
Major and Minor. The former was one of the 
greateſt provinces of Alia Minor. The toll of this 
country 1s very mountainous, yet the hills are here 
and there interſperſed with truittul and molt beau- 
titul dales and vallies. All forts oft grain are very 
indifferent; and it they had not the conveniency of 
watering their lands, they would be almolt barren. 
What 4 country produces is almoſt entircly ow— 
ing to painful labour, being either watered actually 
by hand, or by dug trenches, &c. tor the fecunda- 
tion of the fields. The cold is ſo intenſe here, that 
all manner of fruits are more backward than in 
molt of the northern countries. 'The hills are co- 
vered with ſnow the whole year round, and it ſome- 
times falls even in the month of June. The earth 
of this country produces an excellent medicine, v1z. 
that which, from the name ot this territory, receives 
its own ſurname Bale Armenic, which was anciently, 
as well as at preſent, tound in Armenia, and was 
by Galen firſt introduced into medicine, and uſed 
with luccels in the time of a terrible plague at Rome, 
We have no ſyſtem of the laws of the Armenians, 


and ſcarcely withal to torm any particular idea ot 
them. 


As to their religion, we are not lo much at 
a loſs, for a writer of credit aſſures us, they worthip 
the lame deities with the Medes and Perſians, which 
will be ſpecified hereafter. We have little or no au- 
thority tor their learning and arts. Their language 
was much the ſame with that of the Syrians, at leaſt 
they uſed the Syriac characters. The modern Ar- 
menians uſe two languages, the learned and the 
vulgar, the former (as they ſay) having no affinity 
with any other oriental language. Though the mo- 
dern Armenians are now perhaps the greateſt traders 
on the earth, yet we find no mention of any com- 
merce carried on by them in ancient times. Shah 
Abbas, king of Perſia, is ſaid to have been the 
firſt who, conſidering the ceconomy and indefati- 
gable induſtry of this people, put them upon trade, 
and ſettled a colony of them at Julta, the famous 
{uburb of Iſaphan. This place contains at preſent 
above 30,000 inhabitants, all Armenians and mer- 
chants. In the reign of Juſtinian II. the Saracens 
tubdued Armenia, and held it till the irruption of 
the Turks, who poſſeſſed themſelves of this coun- 
try, and called it Turcomania; but the eaſtern part 
of it is ſubject to the Perſians at this day. Nor was 
the extirpation of the royal race of Armenia abſo- 
lutely effected, for we find it had kings again of its 
owneven after ſuch conqueſts by Saracens, Turks, 
Lartars, &c. And in our own chronicles we find 
mention of Leo, king of Armenia, who, in thg reign 
of 1 hy IT. came into England to ſue tor and a- 
O. 57. . 
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9 the Turks, who had driven him from his 
eingdom. ; 

Armenia Minor may be deſcribed as in moſt in- 
ſtances ſimilar ro Armenia Major, ſo that it may 
ſuffice to oblerve, that, after a variety of revolutions 
through a ſucceſſion of ras, it was, by Velpatian, 
made a province ot the Roman empire, and fo con- 
tinued till the diviſion of the fame, when it became 
ſubject to the emperors of the caſt; and, on the de- 
cline of their power, it was firit ſubdued by the Per- 
fians, and atterwards by the Turks, who gave 1t 
the name of Ganech, and have held it ever lince. 


Arxon. The brook or torrent of Arnon ran 
along between the countries oft the Ammonites and 
Moabites, and diicharged itlclt into the Black Sea. 
The river Arnon is ſuppoſed to have been the firſt 
northern boundary of the Iſraelites on the other ſide 
of Jordan. 


AsCaLon, in Paleſtine, (or the country of the 
Philittines, ) is a great and noble ſca-port tothe north- 
ward of Gaza, and known to us {lll by the lame 
name it bears in Scripture, and in the writings of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, by whom it was 
held in great veneration. This city, as well as 
Gaza, is reckoned into the lot or tribe of Judah, 
and was taken by them, but not held. Its fitua- 
tion cannot be diſputed, ſince it may be laid to ftand 
at this day, and has been often viſited. Alcalon 
was tamous amongſt the ancients on many accounts, 
It was the birth place oi Semiramis, the Allyrian 
emprels. It is noted tor the place which originally 
produced the kind ot onion called the ſhalot, which 
1s ſuppoled from thence to have derived its name. 
It may ſeem, at hrit fight, to be a very oblique deri— 
vation, till it 1s oblerved that the Latin of this plant 
is Aſcalonia, whence the French have their E/cha- 
lote, which we have curtailed into Se. It is 
allo famed tor its wines, and very rema:kable for 
its great flights of pigeons. With reipect to the 
remarkables ot Aſcalon, we mult not forget to men- 
tion the cypreſſes, which were here to be admired, 
nor the extraordinary wells attributed to Abraham 
and Ifaac. This city had, in the firſt times ot Chril- 
tianity, an epiſcopal ſec; and, in the courſe of the 
holy wars, it was beautified with a new wall, and 
many fair buildings, by our king Richard I. But 
it is now dwindled almoſt to nothing. The Turks 
call it Scalana; and it is of no note, except for a 
Turkiſh garriſon kept in it. 


Asnpob, or Azotus, was a City of the Philiſtines, 
to the N. E. ot Aſcalon, and of extraordinary fame 
among the ancients. Ir ſtood in a country which 
produced great plenty of corn. Here was the temple 
ot Dagon, and here was he peculiarly worſhipped. 
He ſcems to have been the grand, the molt ancient, 
and favourite deity they had, To him they at- 
tributed the invention of bread-corn, or of agri- 
culture, as his very name imports, the word Dagon 
fignitying bread-corn. This Aſhdod of the Old 
Teſtament 1s called Azotus in the New, as well as 
in the book of the Maccabees. It lies near the 
ſhore, between Gaza and Joppa. In the times that 
Chriſtianity flouriſhed in thele parts, it was made 
an epiſcopal lee, and continued a fair village till 
the days of St. Jerome. 


ASPHALTITIS, Lake of, or the Dead Sea, is called 
allo the Salt Sea. Much has been ſaid and ſuppoſed of 
this famous or (as molt will have it) infamous 
lake, that nothing will ſink in it; and that it 
roſe up trom the ſubmerſion of the vale of Siddim 
where once, as is moſt generally concluded, {tood 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. On this ac- 
count it has been abhorred and deteſted, and repre- 
lented as an everlaſting 
judgment, to deter mankind from the ſins committed 
by thoſe who drew down on them ſuch fierce ven- 
geance. As to this lake's ſeveral names, it was 
called Aſphaltitis from the quantity of bitumen in 
and about it. It was formerly ſuppoſed that great 
quantities of this combuſtible ſubſtance were thrown 
us by this ſea, and travellers repreſent it as in great 
plenty on the ſhores of it. It exactly reſembles 
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itch, and cannot readily be diſtinguiſhed from it 

y the ſulphureouſneſs of its ſmell and taſte. Ir is 
called the Dead Sea, becauſe it produces no fiſh, 
nor ſuſtains any thing that has life, through its ex- 
ceſſive ſaline quality. Ir is called the Salt Sea, as 
being to the higheſt degree impregnable with ſalt, 
inſomuch that Galen. ſuppoſes it, in ſpecific gravity, 
to be as much beyond other ſea water, as ſea water 
is beyond the water of rivers, and that it was impol- 
ſible to immerge in it. The lame phyſician likewiſe 
oblerves, that the ſaltneſs of the ſea is attended with 
an unpleaſant bitternels. All this agrees well 
enough with what we are told of it at preſent, ex- 
cept that bodies will immerge in it, though not ſo 
ealily as in other water. This ſea, in its preſent 
ſtate, is encloſed on the eaſt and weſt with exceed- 
ing high mountains; on the north, it has the Plain 
ot fericho, or (if we take in both ſides of the Jor- 
dan} the Great Plain, properly ſo called; and on the 
ſouth it is open, and extends beyond the reach of 
the eye. 
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ABEL. The ſons of Noah, on their arrival in a 
plain, in the land of Shinaar, began to think ot 
building a city and tower. Their motive to this un- 
dertaking was their apprehenſion of a ſecond de- 
luge, and to have a place ſufficiently high to fly to. 
But this enterprize being diſpleaſing to the Al- 
mighty, they were obliged to give over their project 
before they had finiſhed it, their language being ſo 
confounded that they could not underitand one 
another; from whence the city took the name of 
Babel, which ſignifies confuſion, whereupon the diſ- 
perſion and planting of nations enſued. 


BanyLon. Some hiſtorians make queen Semi- 
ramis, and others Belus, the firſt founder of this re- 
nowned city. But the firſt of theſe ſeems molt ro 
be depended on. However, it is generally agreed, 
that it was vaſtly improved, augmented, adorned, 
and made the wonder of the world, by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The moſt famous works were the walls 
of the city, the temple of Belus, his palace, with 
the gardens, the banks of the river, and the arti- 
ficial lake and canals, made for the draining of that 
river, in the magnificence and expence of which 
works he much exceeded whatever had been done 
by any king before him; and, excepting the walls 
ot China, nothing like it hath been ſince attempted. 
A famous traveller, in his itinerary, which he 
wrote aboutthe middle of the twelfth century, tells 
ns, that he was on the ſpot where the city of Baby- 
lon ſtood, and that he ſaw only ſome ruins of Ne- 
buchadnezzar's palace {till remaining, which no- 
body ventured to viſit by reaſon of the many ler- 

nts and {corpions that infeſted the place. Another, 
in the account he gives of his travels from India to 
Italy, tells us, that, in his time, there was ſcarce any 
thing remaining of this great and tamous city, and 
that the place on which 1t ſtood was the leaſt fre- 
uented of any in all that country. A third con- 
Arms the accounts of the former, obſerving, “ that 
the village of Elugo ſtands in the place where for- 
merly Babylon, the metropolis of Chaldea, ſtood; 
that the country is ſo dry and barren that it cannot 
be tilled; and ſo bare, that he ſhould have doubted, 
very much, whether this potent city (which was the 
moſt famous and ſtately one of the world, ſituated 
in the pleaſant and fruitful country of Shinaar) 
ſtood in that place, if he had not known it by its ſitu- 
ation, and ſeveral antiquities ſtill to be ſeen in that 
neighhourhood, particularly the old bridge, which 
was laid over the Euphrates, whereot there were 
lome arches ſtill remaining, built of burnt brick, 
and wonderfully ſtrong.” He adds, that, juſt be- 
fore the village of Hlugo is the hill whereon the 
caltle ſtood, and that the ruins of its tortiications 
were ſtill to be ſcen; and further, that, at a ſmall 
diltance from the caſtle itood the tower of Babylon, 
but ſo ruinous and full of venomous reptiles, that 
nobody dares come within halt a mile of it, except 
in two of the winter months, when the inlects keep 
within their holes. This ſhews how fully the pre- 
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an archbiſhopric, and one of the five cities from 


dictions of the 0” Wy relating to this place, haye 
been accompliſh 

bylonia, or Seleucia in the province of Babylon, to 
diſtinguiſh it from ſeveral other cities in different 
provinces bearing the name Seleucia. Afterwards ir 

was known by the name of Babylonia, and at length 

by that of Babylon. As Babylon was drained of 

ceſs of time, by Cteſephon and Almadaya, and theſe 
again by Bagdat. 
the ſame place where Seleucia, or new Babylon, ſtood, 
which gave rile to the common error, that Bagdat 
ſtands on the ruins of old Babylon. 


ed. It was firſt called Seleucia Ba. 


ts inhabitants by Seleucia, ſo was Seleucia, in-pro. 


This laſt city was farit built in 


With reſpect to the Babylonian government, it 


was monarchical and deſpotic, their lawsaccordingly 
vague and uncertain, their puniſhments unfixed, 
arbitrary, and rigorous to the utmoſt. Their reli- 
gion was rank idolatry, and ſome at leaſt of their 
cuſtoms (even religious ones) ſhockingly brutal. 


Banvrim, This place is remarkable for two cir- 


T3 
2 


cumſtances: the firſt as the place where Phalticl, to 
whom Saul had given Michal, the wife of David, fol- 
lowed her weeping, when Iſhboſheth reſtored her to 
her {aid firſt huſband. The other on account of Shi- 
mei's behaviour here towards David, when he fied 
from his fon Abſalom. 
ticulars mentioned as relative to theſe circum- 
ſtances, that Bahurim was 
Olives, and conlequently not tar from Jerulalem to 
the caſt, and ſituated within the tribe of Benjamin. 


It appears, from the par- 


near the mount of 


Baris. Hyrcanus is ſaid to have built the ſtately % 
tower, or rather caſtle, of Baris, the ſame which 
lerved afterwards for a palace for the Almonean 
princes, and was ſome time atter re-built, enlarged, 
and fortihed by Herod; It is to be noticed, that 
St. Jerome, in his commentary on thoſe ſacred 
books, which were written on the Babyloniſh capti- 
vity, ſuch as thole of Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, &c. 
obſerves the word Baris to be of Chaldee extrac- 
tion, 2 to Paleſtine, and to ſignify an houle 
or caſtle, encloſed on every ſide. 


BEER-SsH EA. In Gen. xxi. we learn that Abra- 354 
ham, having entered into a ſolemn league of triend- 
ſhip with Abimelech, king of the Philiſtines, to 
lecure his property in a well he had dug, to guard 
againſt the outrage of the Philiſtines, who had taken 
leveral wells from him before, and to rarity the 
atorelaid alliance, preſented the king with oxen, 
ſheep, &c. Then taking ieven young ſheep, he de- 
fired him to accept of them as a token that he had 
dug ſuch a well, and that he ſhould from thence- 
forth peaceably enjoy it. On this occaſion that 
place was called Beer-ſheba, or, The Well of the 
Oath, becauſc of the covenant they had ſworn there. 
From this Beer, or well, the city, or conſiderable 
town, in procels of time built near it, was called 
Beer-ſheba, which was the utmoſt bound of the 
Land of Promite on the ſouth, as Dan was towards 
the north, whence came the proverb trom Dan to 
Beer-ſheba. This city was one of thoſe that fell to 
the tribe of Simeon, but becaule Simeon had this 
inheritance in the midſt of the tribe of Judah, there- 
fore Beer-ſheba is alto numbered amongſt the cities 
of Judah. | 


Bervs, or the Kav-danah, as it is called at pre- zu- 

ſent, is a river having its ſources about four miles 
to the ealtward of the head of Kiſhon, near Acra, 
or Ptolemais, in Paleſtine. It is very remarkable 
for its ſands, being not only an excellent material 
tor the making of glaſs, but allo for having admi- 
niſtered the firſt occaſion or hint of that fine in- 
vention. 


BERAcnanis a valley in the wilderneſs of Tekoa, zun 
called the Valley of Bleſſing, or Praiſe, becauſe of the 
miraculous rout of the Moabites, Ammonites, and 
I.domites, or inhabitants of mount Seir, who com- 
bined together againit Jehoſhaphat. 


Brrexice was a maritime city of Cyrenaica, once h.. 


which the region had the appellation of Pentapolis, 
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ſituated between the promontory Bareum, towards 
the greater Syrtis, and the city Arlinoc to the eaſt, 
trom whence it is called. Ir had its name from 
queen Berenice, wife of Ptolemy III. Here were 
the gardens of the Helperides, ſo celebrated by the 
ancients, as allo the tamous lacred grove. There 
was another Berenice, in like manner lo named by 
Ptolemy, built alto in honour of his queen : it was 
ſituated near the Arabian Gulph, and is now called 
Suaquen. 


Brxvrus, a maritime city of Phœnicia, near 
mount Libanus, was ancicntly called allo Beroe. 
It had a good port. Atter having been ruined, 1t 
was reſtored by Auguſtus Cæſar, who made a co- 
lony of it, which was called Julia Felix, and enjoy - 
ed the Roman rights. Agrippa conducted two le- 
gions thither, and Herod allo granted it many fa— 
vours. Though it might be, and really was, in its 
time, famous on divers accounts, yet it was lo for 
none more than its being one of thole three cities 
where only the law was publicly taught, the other 
two being Rome and Conſtantinople. To prove 
this we may here produce the exprels declaration of 
Juſtinian in theſe words: “Me may command thele 
* three volumes, compoled by us, to be delivered 
Only in the royal cities, viz. Rome and Conſtan- 
* tinople, and the fair city ot Berytus, (which may 
* properly be called the nuric ot the laws,) as has 
* been appointed by former princes, and in no other 
* places than theſe, which have merited this priwi— 
lege trom our anceltors.”” Thele words intorm 
us that J uſtinian's predeceſſors fixed the number ot 
auditories ot law to zbree, but we cannot aſcertain 
the time when it was by them to done. It is now a 
place of trade, and a ilage tor the caravans that go 


to and trom Grand Cairo. 


BeTner.., In Gen. xxviii. we read that Jacob, in 
his journey to Padan-aram, being overtaken by 
the night, lay in the open field, with a ftone tor his 
pillow. In his ſleep he had a dream of a ladder 
reaching trom that ſpot to heaven, on which angels 
alcended and deſcended, whillt the Almighty en- 
couraged him with a promile of being his protector, 
&c. Awaking, ſurprized and aſtoniſhed, he cried 
out, ©* Surely God 1s in this place, and I knew it 
not;” wheretore he gave it the name of Bethel, ſig- 
nifying the Houſe of God. It is plain, theretore, 
that this was the firſt time, as well as the occaſion, 
that the place had this name, it being added, that it 
was called Luz at the firſt, as in former times. This 
ſame city was made choice of by Jeroboam tor ſet- 
ting up one of his golden calves, whereupon Holca 
(alluding to the name given it by Jacob) calls it 
Bethaven, inſtead of Bethel; 1. c. the Houſe of 
Vanity, inſtead of the Ilauſe of God. Not that it 
was the town Bethaven properly ſo called. Bethel 
being within the lot of Iphraim, the lon of Joſeph, 
belonged to the kingdom oft Itrael, after the ten 
tribes revolted from the houle of David, and lay in 
the ſouthern border of that kingdom, not tar trom 
Teruſalem. But it was taken trom the kingdom of 
lirael by Ahijah, king of Judah, and after that ac- 
counted as a part of the kingdom ot Judah. Bac- 
chides fortified it in the time of the Maccabees. 


BETHLEHEM, the city of David of old, is fa- 
mous for being the birth-place nor only of that re- 
nowned king, but of Our Bleſſed Saviour himſelf, 
who, according to the fleſh, delcended trom him. 
This place was otherwile called Ephrath, or Ephra- 
tah, ſometimes Bethlehem Ephratah, and ſometimes 
Bethlehem Judah, to diſtinguiſh it from another 
Bethlehem, lying in the tribe of Zebulun. It is 
ſituated about ſix or ſeven miles from Jeruſalem to 
the ſouthward, in the way to Hebron. Bethlehem, 
2 now but thinly inhabited, is ſeated on a plea- 
lant hill, enjoys an excellent air, and, as it has all 
along been much honoured by Chriſtians of all na- 
tions, on account of its being the place of Our 
Saviour's birth, 1o at this very day it is viſited by 
pilgrims and travellers. It is furniſhed not only 
with a convent of the Latins, but alſo with one of 
the Greeks, and another of the Armenians, the 
two latter being contiguous to the former. 


Br rnokox, mentioned in ſeveral places of ſcrip- 


ture, was fituated northward of Jeruſalem, and be- 


tween that metropolis and Shechem. It is to be 
noted, that there is exprels mention of two Betho- 
rons in the Chronicles, where we are told that a 
woman of the tribe of Ephraim, by name Sherah, 
built Bethoron the nether and the upper. It is ac- 


cordingly agreed among writers, that they both lay 


within the bounds of the tribe ot Ephraim. But it 
is not agreed in what part of the tribe each lay, lome 
placing Bethoron the upper in the north border of 
the tribe, whiltt others place them nearer one to 
another, and both in the ſouth border. 


BeTns aipa. Bethſaida, in Hebrew, imports a 
place ot hſhing, or elſe of hunting; and both ten- 
les agree well with the ſituation ot the city; tor it 
lay on the lake of Gennelareth, jult at the influx of 


the river Jordan into the laid lake, and ſo lay very 
convenient for fiſhing. It was conveniently ſituated 


tor hunting likewite, as lying in the tribe of Naph- 
tali, a country well ſtored with deer. It was but a 
village, til! Philip the tetrarch built it up to the 
bulk and appearance of a magnihcent city, rich 
and populous, to which he gave alto the name of 
Julias, out of reipect to Julia, the daughter of 
Caiar. This city ſtood on the caſtern ſhore, and 
theretore is thought, by lome, to have been dittinct 
trom the Bethlaida of Galilee ; but this arites from 
not conſidering that the name of Galilee was ex- 
tendecl, in its React acceptation, to the parts lying, 
call of the ſca of Galilee, The woe denounced 
is in ſome mealure come upon it, it being reduced 
again to the [tate of a very poor village, or hardly 
that, conſiſting long ago of a very few poor cot- 
tages. 


Berns is a city belonging to the half tribe of 


Manaſſch, on the welt of Jordan, and the ſouth 
coalt of the lea of Galilee. It is called Bethia by 
the Jews. The Canaanites kept poſſeſſion of it; 
and 1t was the molt conſiderable city in the Decapo- 
lis atter the Ifraclites had conquered Paleſtine. It 
ſtood in the middle ot a great plain, near the moun- 
tain of Gilboa. 
Scythopolis; and ſo it is called in the Maccabees, 
becaule anciently inhabited by the Scythians, who, 
ami 1 Herodorus, had, in the re1wn of Plamo- 
niticus, 


Media, extended their conquelts as tar as Syria and 


Paleſtine. It is known among the eaſtern nations 
by the name of Elbyzon. 


BETHSHEMETH, a town belonging to the tribe of neige— 
Judah, lay in the north border, not tar weſt from meth. 


Irjath-jearm. 


BeTasvn a, ſo called from being ſituated ona rock, 
was a very itrong, fortreſs in the time of the Macca- 
bees. It was in the tribe of Judah, and had tor- 
merly been fortified by king Rehoboam, being one 
of the keys ot Judea, on the ſouth ſide of Idu— 


mea. That king firſt built ſome walls, and other 
tortifications toit, to keep the revolted Danites in 


awe z but the Maccabecs added ſuch new works as 
to render the place impregnable. 


the hill, where ſtood Bethſura, is now the village 
called St. Philip; 


and though the adjacent parts are 


called a wildernels, yet they {till produce plenty of 


corn, wine, and olives. 


Bzzztc is mentioned, in Judges, as the place where 
the men of Judah and Simeon made great ſlaughter 
of the Canaanites and Perizzites, and where the 
proud and cruel Adonibezec had his reſidence. It 
Is again mentioned in ſcripture as the place where 


Saul muſtered the army wherewith he gave the Am- 
monites a ſignal overthrow. 


BrzETHA was the name given, by king Agrippa, 
to a new quarter, which, at immenſe charge, he had 
built, and would have heautified and fortified, on the 
north 1deot the city of Jerutalem, the name import- 
ing the new city. Heendeavoured to procurethe ein- 
peror's leave for ſurrounding it with a ſtrong wall 
which, it he had obtained, it would have rendered 


the 


The Greeks gave it the name of 


ing of Egypt, and Cyanares, king of 
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Cana. 


the metropolis abſolutely impregnable. But the 
danger of the deſign being repreſented to Claudius, 
orders were ſent to Agrippa to deſiſt. 


coaſt of Phœnicia, was a very ancient town, founded 


A GEOGRAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE INDEX. 


BoTtRys, now called Patron and Elpatron, on the 


by Ithobal, king of Sidon, and ſituated near the 
Yromontory, called, by the ancients, Peniel, and, 
by modern pilots, Capo Pagro. Under the Chril- 
tian emperors it became an epiſcopal ſee; but it 
has fared ſo ill ſince, that there are few traces of its 
former ſtate remaining, ſome ruins of churches and 
monaſteries excepted, the reſt conſiſting of a num- 
ber of poor cots, inhabited Caen by fiſhermen, 
ſcarcely deſerving to be called a village. 


E. 


*®SAREA. This city was raiſed by Herod, upon 
a certain place by the ſea- ſide, called Straton's 
Tower, as being deemed a very commodious track 
of ground for that purpoſe. It was compleated at 
an immenſe charge, and was the paragon of elegance 
and magnificence. But the maſter-piece was the 
port, which was made as large as the Pyræum, and 
a ſafe ſtation againſt all winds and weathers, not to 
mention other conveniencies. It ſtood in Phoenicia, 
upon the paſs into Egypt between Joppa and Dora, 
two ſea-ports, where the ſouth-welt wind beats 10 
turiouſly, that there is no riding in the harbours 
without being ſubject to imminent danger. Herod 
therefore, to encounter this difficulty, ordered a 
mole to be made in form of a half moon, and large 
enough for a royal navy to ride in. This mole was 
two hundred furlongs in extent: one halt was de- 
ſigned to break the letting of the ſea, and the other 
half for the foundation of a ſtone wall, fortified 
with turrets, calling the largeſt of them, the Tower 
of Druſus, from Druſus, the ſon-in-law of Au- 
guſtus, who died young. In fine, nothing was 
wanting that could contribute to grandeur, ſafety, 
or convenience. On a mount in the midſt ſtood a 
temple dedicated to Cæſar, which was of great ule 
to mariners as a ſea mark. In this temple there 
were two ſtatues; the one of Rome, the other of 
Cæſar; and from hence the city took its name of 
Cæſarea. Though it is called Cæſarea in the New 
Teſtament, yet it is frequently ſtiled, by way of 
diſtinction from others ot the ſame name, Cæſarea 
Paleſtinæ, as being the metropolis of Paleſtine, 
and leat of the Roman proconſul. Here it was that 
St. Peter converted Cornelius and his kinſmen, the 
firit fruits of the Gentiles. Here lived Philip the 
apoſtle. Here Paul detended himſelf againit the 
Jews and their orator Tertullius; and here, in the 
amphitheatre, it was that Herod Antipas was ſmit— 
ten by an angel, as appears from the Acts of the 
Apoltles. As for the times after the New Teſta- 
ment, here was born Eulebius, the learned hiſto- 
rian and chronologer, who was biſhop of this city 
in the beginning of the fourth century, and in the 
reign of Conſtantine the Great, to whom he made 
a celebrated oration, It was ſituated between Pto- 
lemais to the north, and Joppa to the ſouth, and 
was about twenty-lix miles to the weſtward of Je- 
ruſalem. * It was of old inhabited partly by Jews, 
and partly bv idolatrous Greeks, who were perpe- 
tually at daggers drawing againſt each other, and 
ever hatching ſome new ſedition, till Veſpaſian took 
it, and put a Roman colony into it. 


Cexsarta PHIL was formerly, by heathen 
writers, called Paneas, the place where the Jordan 
had its ſpring head, which Philip, the brother of 


Antipas, ( Herod) having greatly enlarged and beau-. 


tified, called it by this new name after his own. 


Cana of Galilee {lo called to diſtinguiſh it from 
Cana, belonging to the tribe of Ather, lying not 
tar trom Sidon) mentioned John 11. 1. lay within 
the tribe of Zebulon, not far trom Nazareth. It 
was the native, or, at leaſt, dwelling-place of Na- 
thaniel, otherwiſe called Bartholomew; for the 
E. vangeliſt John expreſsly ſtiles him Nathaniel ot 
Cana of Galilee, 


Canaan has been ſucceſſively known by ſeveral c 
names, as the Land of Iſrael, the Land of God 
the Holy Land, and ſimply the Land; alſo Jude. 
Paleſtine, Syria Paleſtine, Syria, Cœlo-Syria, Idy. 
mea, and Phcoenicia. It was called the Land of the 
Hebrews, and ſometimes the Land of the Jews, It 
was called the Land of God, as given by him to 
the poſterity of Abraham, and the place of his more 
eſpecial choice. Ir was called the Holy Land, firſt 
by the Jews, as ſolely appropriated to the ſervice of 
God under their diſpenſation; and, ſecondly, by 
Chriſtians, as it was the ſcene of what was wrought 
for theirs and the world's ſalvation. W hence came 
its appellation of Judea is leemingly plain: Judah, 
being chief of the tribes, communicated its name 
to the reſt; and the kindom ot Judah ſtanding after 
the diſſolution of that of Iſrael, may have given 
farther ground tor the extenſive and general ule of 
this name. It was called Paleſtine, as being a 
part of that track very early ſo denominated. 
Though this name properly belonged to no more 
than what is commonly called the Pentapolis of the 
Philiſtines, it had the fortune to ſpread itſelf over 
almoſt all the neighbouring regions. 


by the lake ot Geneſareth. It took its name from an 
adjoining ſpring, of great repute for its chryſtaline 
flowing waters, which was called, by the natives, the 
Fountain of Capernaum. As the excellence of this 
tountain was probably one inducement to build the 
town, 1o there ſeems to have been another motive 
tor chuling the ſituation, viz. its convenience for 
a wafting place from Galilee to the other ſide of 
the lea. 
Cu 
CARMEH (Mount) on the weſt coaſt of the Holy 
Land, at the louth-eaſt end of the tribe ot Aſher, 
ten miles from Acra, or Ptolemais, is the moſt re- 
markable head of land on all the coaſt. This name 
Carmel, we are told, was common both to a town 
and a mountain. 
Chula 
CHaLcis, capital of the iſland of Chalcis in Ju- 
dea, ſtood on the narroweſt part of the Euripus, 
being joined to Bœotia by a bridge, which ſituation 
agrecs with that of the pretent city of Negropont. 
It was celebrated by all the ancients, as a molt mag- 
nihcent, populous, and wealthy city. 


(his 

CHaRRAN, mentioned in Gen. xi. and there called 
Haran, in memory, as it is ſaid, of Haran, the ſon ot 
Jerah, brother ot Abraham, and father of Lot, 
was ſituated in the welt or north-weſt part of Me- 
ſopotamia, on a river which runs into the Euphra- 
tes. It was, with little alteration, called Carræ by 
the Romans. 


Cirwu, anciently a town in Cyprus, was the 
birth-place of Zeno, the famous ſtoic. 


(a 


CorLo-Syria. Ancient geographers differ as to 
the bounds of what is meant by Cœlo Syria; but 
the preterence is given to Strabo, who tells us, that 
Cœlo-Syria was between Libanus and Anti-Li- 
banus, which, however the name may be exrended, 
was undoubtedly the proper Ccelo-Syria. 'Theprin- 
cipal cities are Heliopolis, (now Balbeck,) and Da- 
maſcus, (now Sham). 


ComMaGENaA, the third diviſion of Syria Propri% 
was ſo called from its capital, long ſince deſtroyed; 
after which it was, by the Romans, called Euphr# 
tenſis, from its ſituation near the Euphrates. It wi 
bounded on the north by Cilicia and the Leſſer Af. 
menia, on the welt by part of Cilicia, on the ſout 
by Ccelo-Syria, and on the eaſt by the Euphrates. 
The principal cities in this province were Samo- 
ſata, (now Scemplar,) Germanicia, Catamana, Deba, 
Doliche, Chaonia, and Chelinadura of the greatef 

bart of which little elſe is left but the names, af 
ers and there ſome ruins of monuments, by WC 
one may know where they ſtood. 


Cop Tos, 


CAPERNAUM was a city, ſituated on an eminence ,,_ 
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Cor ros, an ancient city of Thebais, having been 
the chict relidence of the native Egyptians tor many 
ages, lince their country has been tubjected to a to- 
reign power, and whence they received their pre- 
{cnt name of Copts., It was ruined by Diocleſian. 


Cas ifland was anciently known by various 
names. It was called Acamis, from one of its pro- 
montories; Amathus, Paphios, and Salanſinia, from 
three ot its ancient cities; Macaria, from the fruit— 
fulncts of its foil; /Erola, trom its copper mines; 
Collinia, from its many hills; Sphecies, trom its an- 
cient inhabitants the Spheces; and Cerattis, from 
the many promontorics, Which, like to many horns, 
(as the Greek word intimates, ſhoot into the lea. 
Cyprus was, by ancient geographers, divided into 
four dillricts, denominated from the chief cities of 
cach ; beſides which cities, and other lets ones, here 
were no fewer than 800 villages. The honey of 
this iſland was much commended ; as allo the wine, 
oil, wool, and, above all, the copper. It was tirit 
ditcovercd by the Phœnicians, about two or three 
generations, according to Sir Haac Newton's com- 
putation, betore Aſterius and Minor, kings ot 
Crete; 1. c. 1000 years betore Chriſt. It was lo 
overgrown with wood that it could not be tilled ; 
and they lirſt cut it down tor the melting, of copper; 
and atterwards, when they began to fail, without 
tear, on the Mediterranean, (ſoon after the I rojan 
war,) they ulcd to build ſhips, even great navies. 
hey gave every man leave to cut down what trees 
he pleated, and poſlels all the cleared ground. In 
time, other nations, invited by the fertility ot the 
1011, came and ſettled here. Ihe government was, 
without doubt, monarchical. It was governed by 
no leſs than nine kings, when Cyrus the Great, by 
his lieutenants, firſt conquered it. It atterwards 
became ſubject to the Ptolemies of I-gypt : from 
them it paſſed to the Romans; and thence to the 
Conltantinopolitan emperors. It was next Conquered 
by our king Richard, A. D. 119.4, in his way to the 
Holy Land, and the royalty ot it given by him to 
Guy ot 'Lulignan, then titular king of Jerulalem, 
whole polterity reigned in it during ſcventeen gene— 
rations. The Venctians, on failure ot that male 
line, ſeized it in 1480, and held it till 1570, when 
Solyman II. claiming it as lord of Egypt, laid ſiege 
to Famaguſta, the flrongelt place in it. The Ve- 
netians detended it with uncommon bravery, bur, 
tor want ot timely aſſiſtance, were forced to ſurren— 
der, tho' on honourable terms. Ihe reſt were toon 
tubducd, and have groaned under the Furkiſh yoke 
ever lince. The dukes ot Savoy claim the title of 
king ot Cyprus, as deſcended from Lewis, ſecond 
huſband of Charlotte, grand-daughter of James, 
the 12th king in deicent from Guy aforeſaid, who 
had been put cut by James, her huſband's brother. 
Bur, to peak of this iſland now in its modern ſtate, 
it is by far the largeſt of all thole of Aſia Minor, 
lies near the bottom of the Mediterranean, and ex- 
tends along the iouth coat of Cilicia, from ealt to 
welt; about 170 or 200 miles. The country was 
once very truittul, as above hinted, though the 
climate 1s not very temperate, being exceſlive hot 
and ſultry in ſummer, inſomuch that it ſometimes 
dries up all the ſprings; tor there are no ſprings or 
rivers, but what rains produce, which happening 
to fail thirty years ſucceſſively, during the reign ot 
Conſtantine the Great, the inhabitants were obliged 
to abandon the iſland tor tome time. Ir is likewiſe 
much intetted with locuſts, which hover in the air 
like clouds, during the hot ſeaſon, and ſometimes 
devour all their corn and truit, but are often driven 
into the lea by the winds. On theſe accounts, as 
well as the ſeverity of the Turkiſh government, the 
country eis thinly peopled, and indifferently culti- 
vated, in molt parts. Yet, near the cities, it not 
only produces every thing neceſſary and delighttul, 
but ſeems to enjoy a perpetual ſpring. Here is very 
good hunting, and a great variety of game. The 
chief manutactures are cotton and wool, which are 
the beit in all the eaſt. They have likewiſe ſilk, 
but not lo good in proportion. They had formerly 
great quantities of ſugar, till one of their baſhaws 
burnt up all the canes. The inhabitants have been 
always branded tor an exceſſive diſſoluteneſs of 
No. 57. | i 
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manners. 
active, and holpitable. Here we mult note, when 
Solyman reduced the iſland, he murdered, or carried 
off, all the nobility and gentry, and lett none but the 
meaner ſort to continue in it, and thele are moſtly 
Greeks, clad after the Italian manner, but retain- 
ing their old cuſtoms and religion, Jews are inter— 
dicted the iſland, on account ot an attempt they 
made on it in T'rajan's reign, in which they maſſa- 
cred 250,000 of the inhabitants. Cyprus has no 
conliderable rivers : and the molt noted mountain 
is that called Olympus. I lere is a pretty briſk 
trade between the merchants ot Europe and Alia 
and ſeveral European nations have their contuls 
and factors in the iſland. 

Cynrrxr, now Caioran, or Corene, the metropolis 
of Cyrcnaica, ſtood at lome diſtance from the tea, 
on a ſpot in figure repreſenting a table. It was large 
and populous, abounding with all the elegancies as 
well as neccflaries of lite. Its territories produced 
vaſt numbers of excellent horles, which probably 
made the Cyrenians, whether Lybians or Greeks, 
apply themſelves to the ſtudy and practice of every 
thing relating to thole animals, more than moſt 
nations. Cyrene derived its name from the foun- 
tain Cyre, near which it was ſituated. Ariſtippus, 
founder ot the ſect ot Cyrenaics, I.ratolthanes, the 
geographer, and Carneades, the philolopher, were 
all natives of Cyrenc; as was Simon, mentioned 
by St. Luke. 


Cyrrtxnian Jews. Ptolemy, immediate ſucceſſor 
of Alcxander the Great, as king ot Egypt, with a 
powerful army, laid liege to Jeruſalem in the year 
ot the world 3087, betore Chrilt 317, when the Jews, 
out of a ſuperttitious tear of breaking the labbath, 
luftcred the city to be taken by ſtorm on that day 
without reſiſtance, and 100,0000t them were by him 
Carried away Captives into I,gypt. Burt reflecting 
loon on their known loyalty to their former con- 
querors, and the lacred regard they paid to their 
oaths, and he, by taking this city, becoming maſter 
of Judea and Samaria, committed the keeping of 
leveral garrilons, both here and in I.gypt, to them; 
and having made them wear allegiance, he endowed 
them with the ſame privileges they had enjoyed un- 
der the Macedonians. Ot thoſe whom he carried 
away, he chole about 30,000 of the ſtouteſt ro fill 
his garriſons : the reſt he ſent, ſome to aſliſt them 
with proviſions, others into Lybia and Cyrene juſt 
ipoken of, of which he had made conqueſt, and 
added it to Egypt, tour years before. From theſe 
latter were deſcended the Cyrenian Jews, among 
whom was Jaſon, author of the hiſtory of the Mac- 
cabces, in hve books, now loſt, but of which the 
ſecond book of the Maccabecs is an epitome. (See 
2 Macc. li. 23.) Ot the lume country were thoſe 
Cyrenian Jews mentioned in the Acts. This ſewiſh 
colony grew in time 10 numerous, as to have 1000 
ot them put to death, tor one mutiny, in the time of 
Velpaſianz and yet, in a ſucceeding reign, they 


proved ſtrong enough to maſter the whole province, 


and maſlacre 200,000 inhabitants of other nations. 
Their rage and fury, in ſhort, were boundlels, fo 
that, through this and other maſſacres, Cyrenaica 
was next to quite diſpeopled. 


D. 


AGON, Temple of, ſee Gaza ; and, for a 
deſcription of his image, lec Aſbdod. 


Damascvs is the capital of the ſouth part of Sy- 
ria. It is the moſt remarkable place tor antiquity 
now in the whole world, being generally agreed to 

0 . = ears 
have been built by Uz, ton of Aram, and eraidion 
of Shem, the ton of Noah; and was the birth-place 
of 1-.liezer, the {ſteward of Abraham. It is famous 
in {cripture, for being the reſidence of the E. ES of 
Syria 300 years; till Piglath-pildter, K.ug of Aſſy- 
ria, flew Rezin, the lait king ot Syria, and added 
his dominions to his own new empire; in conſe— 
quence of which, the Syrian kingdom paſſed to the 
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Perſian and to the Grecian, till the Saracens con- 
quered it, and made this city their royal reſidence. 
In this ſtate it continued till Bagdat was built, at 
which time it was very ſtrong and flouriſhing. It 
became afterwards a ſeparate kingdom, under the 
princes of the Selzuccian family, tor near 200 years, 
which ended by the reduction ot the city, and death 
of its laſt prince, by Halaon, the Tartar. Its He- 
brew name was Dameſech; and the Turks now call 
it Schan, or Scan. It is ſituated in a fertile plain, 
encompaſſed with hills, and upon the celebrated 
river Chryſorroa, (i. c. golden ſtream,) called, by the 
Syrians, Pharpar, and which enriches the city and 
its country with all kinds of plenty and plealure. 
The emperor Julian ſtiled it the City of Jupiter, 
the Eye of the Eaſt; and added, that it excelled all 
others in the magnificence of its temples, tempera- 
ture of its ſeaſons, excellent fountains, number of 
{prings, and fruittulnels of foil. Its territory pro- 
uces the belt corn, wine, and fruits, all the year, 
which renders the place exceeding rich and delight- 
ful. The city is of an oblong form, ſlender to- 
wards the middle, and bulges out at both ends, eſ- 
ecially that to the north-eaſt, It is computed to 
be about two miles in length; and is lo thick beſet 
with towers, domes, fine gardens, ſummer-houſes, 
turrets, &c. that it yields a moſt noble prolpect, 
and, trom the adjacent hills, looks like a ſtately 
City in a wood, enriched with molt delighttul and 
conſtant verdure, occaſioned by the vait quantit 
of water with which the river Barrady ſupplies bot 
town and country. The public buildings bear a 
much better outſide than the . The chief of 
all is the great moſque, formerly a Chriſtian church, 
built by the emperor Heraclius, in honour of Za- 
chariah, father of John Baptilt, ſaid to be buried in 
it. This moſque is reckoned one of the molt ſtately 
in all Turkey, into which it is death for any but a 
Muſſulman to enter. The city has leparate wards 
for every trade, and thele are ſhut up every night 
by gates, and by a ſtout iron chain.by day, to keep 
off beaſts of burthen. In particular here are not 
leſs than 20,000 perſons employed in making ſcy- 
meters, ſword blades, knives, and other cutlery 
work, bridles, and divers other things in iron and 
ſteel, all which are in great repute for the fine tem- 
per which the Barrady water gives thole metals. 
On one lide of the city lies that which they call the 
Meidan, or the Green, (Ager Damaſcenus,) which is 
a ſpacious grals field, encompaſſed with gardens, 
through which runs a branch of the Barrady. On 
the ſide of this P is a ſpacious noble hoſpital for 
pilgrims of all religions. The building is ſur— 
rounded with cloiſters, adorned with tmall cupolas, 
and a great number of chambers for ſtrangers, who 
are maintained at the charge of the grand ſeignior. 
There is likewile another cloiſter tor the mainte- 


nance of poor ſcholars, with a moſque, and hand- 


ſome gardens. On another ſide is a large houſe, 
where they bake bilcuits tor thoſe pilgrims who 
travel to Mars. and of which the ſultan allows 
them 200 camels load, and the like quantity of 
water. Almolt in the heart of the city is an high 
caſtle, of an oval ſhape, moſtly of 1quare ſtone, 
and flanked with fourteen 1quare towers, in which 
are ſome cannon. Here are 1500 janiſſaries con- 
ſtantly; 500 to guard the city, 300 to eſcort the 
caravan to Mecca, and zoo to attend the grand 
leignior when he goes to Bagdat. The city is g0- 
verned by a beglerberg, who has ten ſangiacs un- 
der him, belides agas, cadis, and other officers. 
Damalcus is the ſeat ot a Greek patriarch, trani- 
lated hither trom Antioch. Ir was the birth-place 
of the celebrated and eſteemed St. John, thence 
ſurnamed Damaſcus. All torts of Chriſtians are 
allowed churches and their particular ceremonies 
here. Jews are in great numbers, and have ſtately 
lynagogues. Other ſects make but little figure. 


DamiaTa, or DumiaTa, in Lower Egypt, is 
ſituated on one of the ealt branches of the Nile. 
This branch, and that called the Peluſiac, or ut- 
molt eaſtern, form a kind of ſmall triangular 
iſland, on the welt angle ot which this city is ſitu— 
ate. It is one of the molt conſiderable for trade in 
the whole territory about it, and the molt fertile in 


all Egypt. It is reckoned one of the keys of 
Egypt, is large, though now ill built, and contains 
about 25,000 inhabitants. It fell, with the reſt or 
Egypt, under the yoke of the Saracens, who hell 
it till 1218, when the cruſaders laid ſicge to it, and 
took it the next year; but had ſcarce held it three 
years, when thoſe infidels, letting out the water 
about them, forced them to abandon it. Lewes 

(lurnamed Saint,) king of France, regained it in the 
year 1249, but having been taken priſoner about a 
year atter, was forced to reſtore it for his ranlom, 
The Saracens, it is ſaid, then burnt it, that it might 
no more be {ſuch a bone of contention. It con re- 
covered, and 1s now a place of great trade, and the 
leat of an archbiſhop, under the patriarch of Aley. 
andria. Copts and Greeks here fertled have each a 
church, and free exerciſe of religion. The town is 
under the government of an aga, cadi, and tub- 
bachi, all appointed by the baſhaw of the province 

who exacts part of their income. The abs 
are ſeverally employed in manufactures, particu— 
larly of fine linen cloth of all colours. But they fo 
abhor ſtrangers, eſpecially Europeans, on account 
of the crulades, (the chief ſcene of which in Egypt 
was hereabout,) that they can ſcarce let them pat; 
along without inſult. Some have confounded Da- 
miata with Old Peluſium, or tuppoled it to have 
been reared from its ruins; but this error has been 
tully retuted. 


Dax, the Tribe of, had their portion of the Land o 


of Promiſe thus ſituate z the Philiſtines and Judah 
on the ſouth; Benjamincaſt; Ephraim, and the halt 
tribe of Manaſlth, north; and the Mediterranean 
welt. This diſtrict is plain and level, but not lo 
truittul as that of the ſaid halt tribe, having, in mot 
parts, lels depth of toil, and bordering on the tea 
coalt in a range of mountains. 


Dax, City of, hath the ſaid name given it in Ge- Du 


neſts and Deuteronomy. It was called allo Liaith. 
It was ſituated at the head of the Jordan, and was 
ulually accounted the utmoſt north border of the 
Land of liracl, as Beer-ſheba was of the ſouth; 
whence, as before oblerved, the expreſſion, © From 
Dan to Beer-ſheba,”* to denote the whole length of 
the Holy Land from north to ſouth. Here it was 
that Jeroboam placed one ot his golden calves. 
By Gentile writers it was called Paneas, trom the 
adjoining ſpring Paneum, or Panion. This Dan, 
with its territory, was given, by Auguſtus, to He- 
rod the Gicat, who lett it to Philip, his youngeſt 
lon, together with the tetrarchy of Iturea and T ra- 
chonitis, to which it adjoined, and he repairing 
and beauritying it, made it his capital, or at lealt 
his reſidence, giving it the name of Cæſarea Phi- 
lippi, or the Czlarea of Philip, to ingratiate him- 
lelt with Tiberius Cæſar, and to diſtinguiſh it from 
another place of the lame name. 


Darn, near Antioch. To the account already nz 


given of Antioch, we may add, that Cæſar Gallus 
having, out of zeal to Chriſtianity, cauſed a Chrit- 
tian church to be built there, the Daphnian Oracle 
immediately ceated. There were ſeveral places of 
this name beſides the foregoing, viz. a town ot 
Fgypt, near Peluftum ; an iſland oft Ethiopia; allo 
a imall region of Thettaly, through which flowed 
the river Pancus. 


DaTnEMa is the name of that fortreſs in the land? 


of Gilead, mentioncd in the firſt book of the Mac- 
cabecs. 


Dzcapo1.13 was a canton in Paleſtine, ſo called 2 


from its (Deca) ten cities, {ſituate ſome on one, and 
lome on the other, ſide Jordan, the capital of which 
was Scythopolis. It was moſtly inhabited by Gen- 
tiles. 


Der.vnos, or Delphi, was the chief city of an- 
cient Phocis, famous for the temple of Apollo, whole 
oracle was relorted to by all trom all parts of Europe, 
Aſia, and Atrica. Delphos, among leveral other 
cities of Greece and Peloponeſſus, contended for be- 
ing ſituate in the very middle of the world. It had 
lo convenient an harbour, and was ſoexcellently well 
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ntuated, being rather in the heart of Greece than 
ot the world., that it became, in time, a ſeſſions town 
of all the Grecian ſtates. Here fat the court ol 
the Amphictyones, choten out of the prime cities 
of Greece, and lo called from Amphictyon, fhril 
tounder ot this high court. Ihe time of their af. 
lembling was in tpring and autumn. Cauſes of all 
kinds were brought betore them, from all parts ol 
Grecia; and their ſentence was deemed delinitive. 
Mention of them is trequently made in hiltory. 
Coniidering, theretore, the great COncourie which 
this court, the oracle, and the games celebrated in 
honour of Apollo, brought into the city, WE need not 
wonder at its being one of the molt opulent of all 
Greece. As an initance ot which, it may be no- 
ticed, that the gold and ſilver ot which the temple 
was dclpoiled, / the 4th year ot the 105th Oly mpiad,) 
on occalion of the Grecian holy war, as it was called, 
amounted to 10,000 talents; 1. e. above, 1,000,C00l. 
Ungliſh money. Delphos was lituate in ancient 
Achaia, now L.ivadia, in Turky in Europe, on the 
louth fide of Mount Parnaſſus, where the town of 
Caſtri now ſtands. This modern town does not con- 
litt of above 200 houles, and thole very ill built. 
It ſtands between Salona and I ivadia, about ten 
miles trom the latter. The number ot Turks are 
very inligniſicant, though they have a molque. 
The Greeks have hve or {ix churches, and are 
deemed a very good people, though poor. The lit- 
tle trade they have, conſiſts in cotton and tobacco. 
'T ner wine is exceeding good. 

Deir a, or the Lower Egypt, reaching from Ilep— 
tanoinis tothe Mediterrancan Sea, contained not only 
that part which is compatled by the arms ot the Nile, 
and, from its triangular figure, named Delta, butallo 
Mazeotis and Alexandria, with its dependencies, to 
the welt, and Caſiotis, with ſome other territorics 
towards Arabia, to the cait. I here are various opi— 
nions and conjectures concerning the ancient ſtate 
ot this part ot the world, but it is now acknow- 
ledged to be the moit fertile and bett cultivated 
land in the whole kingdom of Egypt, containing, 
above 360 villages, and yielding grapes and other 
truits in abundance; and ic tails not bearing even 
in thoſe years when the Nile, not riſing to its uſual 
height, occaſions a ſcarcity in other parts. 


Diosrolis was anciently a city in the Leſſer The— 
bats, in I,gzypt. TI here was another town ot this name 
in Palcitine, vulgarly called Rhama, which Gallus, 
the Roman general, deſtroyed at the ſame time, and 
tor the lame caule, as he did tome other adjacent 
places, viz. the frequent revolt of the Jews. 


Dor a, or Dor, was a maritime town, and con- 
ſiderable city, ſtrongly ſituate near Mount Carmel, 
on the Mediterranean Sea, whence it gave name to 
the country about it. It was given to the halt tribe 
of Manaſſch on this fide (i. 
Jordan. Jerome oblerves, that it lay nine miles 
trom Tyre, and was gone quite to decay in his time, 
lo as to be uninhabited. 


DoTuax, mentioned in Gen. XxXV11. was ſeated 
about twelve miles to the northward of Samaria. 
In the neighbourhood of it Joleph was tola, by his 
brethren, to the Iſhmaelites. 


CraTaNa. As there are now no monuments re- 

maining either of the magnificent mauloleum al- 
cribed to Daniel, or the proud palace where the mo- 
narchs of Aſia went to pals the ſummer, there is 
Treat diſagreement, among our modern travellers, 
about the place where this ſtately metropolis ſtood. 
It is the opinion of many writers, that J auris is the 
fame with the ancient and famous Ecbatana. Our 
author aſſures us, that the palace built by Daniel was 
entire in his time, but, at preſent, not even the ruins 
ot any magnificent building are to be ſeen either at 
Taurts, or in that neighbourhood; for, in all the 
ruins there, the materials are only earth, brick, and 


c. the welt {ide} of 
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xbbles, which, in ancient times, were never uſed in 
ledia for building ot palaces. 


FoenaTax A, a town in Syria, is remarkable for the 
death ot Cambyles, king ot Perlia, there. I his Cam- 
bytes, ſon of Cyrus, is the Ahatuerus of our bible. 
While he was in Egypt, having conſulted the oracle 
ot Butus in that country, he was told that he ſhould 
die at Hebatana, which he underſtanding ot Ecbatana 
in Media, relolved to preſerve his lite by never go— 
ing thither: but what he thought to avoid in Media, 
he tound in Syria; tor the town where he lay fick 
ot his mortal wound was of the lame name, being 
alto called Hebatana. 


From. When the ancient kingdom of dom 
was in its meridian, zit was tluppolcd to have been 
bounded on the north by Canaan, and the lake Al- 
phaltitis; on the caſt by Midian; on the touth by the 
Arabian Gulph, or Red Sea; and on the welt by 
Amelckitis. 1 his track is very mountainous, and 
great part of it delert. It has tew or no ſtreams, 
but latent ſprings of water for the ule of the inha— 
bitants, who know where to find them. Corn and 
wine, neverthelets, ſcem to have been anciently in 
lome degree ot plenty amongit them. So that Elau 
(that is, the polterity of au, or I.dom) may an- 
ciently have enjoyed the“ tatnels of the earth,” 
according to his tather's prophetic bleſling, Gen. 
xxvii. 30. though by modern travellers this coun- 
try is deemed rather an unfertile ſpot. Amalckitis is 
by ſome reckoned to have been a part or province 
ot dom. The cities, and moll remarkable places, 
ot dom, were, Teman, Dedan, Bozrah, Ilath, 
Mount Hor, and the Valley ot Salt. Now, though 
the name ot this kingdom is frequently rendered 
[dumea, tor I.domea, (as in our verſion ot the 
bible,) yet, when that name occurs in prophane and 
more modern writers, it mult nut be underitood of 
the ancient Icom, which, loſing its old name, was 
comprehended under the general appellation of 
Arabia Petrea, and the 'T hurd Paleſtine. The louth 
part of Canaan came to be called Idumea, and the 
whole nation of the Jews ſomctimes Idumeans. 
T hele people were at tirlt ruled by patriarchs, or 
heads of families; and after that by kings, who 
were elected into the regal office. This elective 
kingdom was, ſome how or other, interrupted and 
diſſolved, and the ancient form took place again, 
till, percciving the imperfections of this kind of 
auminiſtration, they coaleſced under one king, there- 
by to be the better enabled to withſtand an invaſion 
trom the Itraclites when they came out of Egypt. 
It was governed after by Kdomitiſh kings quite 
down to the days of king David, who conquered 
the country : from which time they were kept un- 
der ſubjection to the kings of Judah, though al- 
ways impatient under the yoke, and only waiting 
tor a lavourable opportunity of ſhaking it off. 
They were a bold and daring people, tond of 
broils and tumults, which they as much delighted 
in as others in the ſoftening pleaſures of luxury. 
Concerning their religion we are much in the dark. 
Ar firſt they were right in their belief and practice, 
as they were delcended from lHaac, and uled cir- 
cumciſion; but, by degrees, they forgot all, degene- 
rated into idolatry, and diluled circumcilion. In 
the end, however, they coaleſced with the Jews, and 
were ever after conſidered as but one nation with 
them in divine matters. The Romans conquered 
this country after the reduction of judæa, and 
mae it the ſixth diſtrict in the diviſion of Syria. 
The Turks are now in poſſeſſion of it; though it ap- 
pears not that they maintain much, it any, govern- 
ment in it, except on the ſea-coalt, for ſecuring the 
road from Egypt to Judea, where ſtand ſome caſtles 
and villages, as Ariſſa, Dinhabah, &c. it being now 
inhabited by a wild, roving kind of Arabs, but who 
are not all entirely ſo barbarous and rude as ſome 
repreſent them. 


Levy, called by its ancient inhabitants Chemia, 
and by the Copts at prelent, was ſo named, accord- 
ing to the general opinion of writers, from Ham, or 
Cham, the lon oi Noah, being more than once 
in the Pſalms ſtiled the Land of Ham : but the 
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name by which it is generally denoted in Scripture, 
is the Land of Mizraim, from whence the Arabians 
itil call it Meſr, which the Greeks write Mere, or 
Meſtrea. Ancient Egypt is divided, by lome, into 
two parts, the Upper and the Lower Egypt; by others 
into three; the upper, properly ſo called, or The- 
bais; the middle, or Heptanomis; and the lower, of 
which the beſt part was the Delta. Thebais, now 
called Al Said, is the moſt ſouthern part of Egypt 
next to Ethiopia, and is near as large as all the reſt, 
including the country on both ſides the Nile down 
to Heptanomis, its lalt ciries having been L copolis 
on the weſt, and Anteopolis on the eaſt, fide of the 
river, which agrees with the preſent extent of Al 
Said, the moſt northern city of which is Manfalut. 
There were formerly in this part of Egypt a great 
number of large and magnificent cities, with tem- 
ples of 5 and tombs of their ancient 
rinces. Its metropolis, Thebes, called afterwards 
Yiapolis, (i. e. City of Jupiter,) was ſituate on the 
Nile, and delervedly reckoned one of the fineſt ei- 
ties in the world. Its co gates are mentioned by 
Homer, whence it had the ſurname of Hecatom - 
wlos. Its riches were ſo great, that, after it had 
Leon plundered by the Perſians, what was tound, on 
burning the remains of the pillage, amounted to about 
200 talents of gold, and 2300 of ſilver. Who was 
its founder is uncertain. As the name Thebes was 
formerly given to all Egypt, its great power 1s the 
more credible. Heptanomis was ſo called from the 
leven Names, or prefectures, into which it was di- 
vided. It was full of very large and noble cities, 
the principal of which was Memphis, built by 
Menes, their firſt king, and, for many ages, capital of 
the whole kingdom. Here alto was the lake Neris, 
the Labyrinths, and the Pyramids. The chiet caties 
of the Delta were Tanis, Sais, and Xois, and in 
later times Alexandria. The climate of Egypt mult 
needs be very warm, from its near ſituation to the 
tropic. Though the air 1s generally dry, yet great 
dev.s fall after the ſwelling of the Nile, which con- 
tinue for ſeveral months. In the Delta it ſometimes 
rains a little in the winter, notwithſtanding what 
{ome ancients ſay to the contrary; and even ſnow, 
it is ſaid, has been obſerved to fall at Alexandria. 
In Upper Egypt, indeed, towards the cataracts, 1t 
rains very . The firſt ſummer, (for they 
reckon two,) which is in March, April and May, 
is the molt inconvenient and ſickly ſeaſon, becauſe 
the unequal weather, exceſſive heats, and hot winds 
caule diſtempers; but in the ſecond, June, July, an 
Auguſt, and in autumn and winter, the inhabitants 
breathe a much cooler air, the weather is more con- 
ſtant, and it is more delighttul living, except from 
the 7th to the 14th of February, when the cold is ſo 
felt that the rich wear furs. The fertility of Egypt, 
and theexcellence of its productions and fruits, were 
greatly celebrated by the ancients, and by Moles 
himlelt, in the book of Geneſis. It was the granary 
of Old Rome, as it 1s now of Conſtantinopfe. The 
moſt plentiful parts are the Delta, and the province 
now called Al Feyyum. For this great fertility the 
land is indebted to the river Nile. The ſources of 
this celebrated river were unknown to the ancients; 
but they are now well known to be in Ethiopia. 
The annual inundations of this river has been look- 
ed on as one of the greateſt wonders of the country. 
Ancient writers tell us it begins to riſe in Egypt 
about the ſummer ſolſtice, and continues ſo to do 
till after the autumnal equinox, for about 100 days, 
and then it decreaſes as many, till it retires within 
its banks, and overflows no more till next year. It 
the river did not riſe to 15 or 16 cubits, the country 
was not covered with its waters, and dearth entued. 
This account comes very near to thole of modern 
travellers. As this river could not of itleli overflow 
the lands every where in the neceilary proportion, 
they have cut a vaſt number of canals: however, as 
ſome places lie too high to be watercd by the canals, 
they are obliged to raile the water to cover them by 
engines. Formerly they made ute of Archimedes's 
icrew, thence named the Egyptian pump, but now 
they generally uſe wheels, which carry a rope or 
chain of earthen pots ol about leven or eig lit quarts 
each, and draw the water from the canals. There 
are bclides a vaſt number of wells, from which the 
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water is drawn in the ſame manner to water the gar. 
dens and fruit- trees; ſo that it is no exaggeration ot 
the matter, to ſay there are, in Egypt, above 200.000 
oxen daily employed in this ſingle labour; betides 
the men who draw water in wicker baſkets, ſo cloſe 
and well made that not a drop runs through. A; 
the land lies perfectly even, they cut their garden; 
into little ſquare beds, which are all ſurrounded with 
trenches, which immediately furniſh as much water 
as is neceſſary; and by theſe means they have the 
fineſt and molt fertile gardens in the world. Pome. 
granates, oranges, and ſeveral ſorts of trees, at. 
ford a ſhade and coolneſs, that, notwithſtanding the 
heat of the climate, make it delightful walking, 
The Egyptians have not the laborious raſk of 
ploughing, AMSBINg, or breaking the clods, but 
when the river has retired, they have no more to do 
than to mix a little ſand with the earth to abate its 
ſtrength, after which they ſow with as little pains, 
and almoſt without charge. The paſtures are moſt 
excellent, the graſs generally growing to the height 
of the cattle. In fine, there is not a more pleaſant 
ſight in the world than Egypt in two ſeaſons. Of 
the animal productions, the crocodile is the moſt re- 
markable. This amphibious creature is not, indeed, 
peculiar to the Nile, it being frequent enough in the 
Ganges, and other large rivers of India. With re- 
ſpect to vegetable productions, though woods are 
very rare in Egypt, yet there are ſome foreſts of 
palm-trees towards the deſerts of Lybia: and near 
Dandera, the ancient Tontyra, 1s one of wild dates, 
whole fruit is exceſſive hard, but much admired. 
However, Egypt 1s not a country proper for trees; 
but the caſe is different as to plants, which are va- 
rious, and many of them highly uleful. Amongſt 
the artificial curioſities of this country are the pyra- 
mids, thoſe ſt upendous ſtructures, which were de- 
ſervedly reckoned, by the ancients, among the won- 
ders ot the world. The Egyptian Labyrinth, from 
whence Daedalus is ſuppoled to have taken the 
model of that which he atterwards built in Crete, 
though he therein imitated but the hundreth part 
of it, was a celebrated ſtructure; and Herodotus, 
who law dit, ſays, that it far ſurpaſſed the report of 
tame, being, in his judgment, even more admirable 
than the pyramids. But admirable as the Laby- 
rinth was, the lake Meris, by which it ſtood, is ſaid 
to be yet more wonderful: according to the ancients, 
this lake was much larger than it is now, and cne 
place in particular, which the water has leit, is, 
indeed, become adangerous quickſand, wherein men 
and cattle are ſometimes loſt. L. ater relations aſſure 
us, it is now above halt a league broad, and a day's 
Journey in length, being in circuit above twelve or 
lifteen leagues. And even this is prodigious enough, 
it we conſider that it was the work of mens hands, 
as appears from the two pyramids built in the midſt 
of it, which were ſtanding in the time of Herodotus. 
With reſpect to the government, laws, religion, 
cuſtoms, &c. of the ancient Egyptians, we ſhall be 
as conciſe as poſſible. They are ſaid to be the firſt 
who tound out the rules of government, and the art 
of making lite eaty, and a people happy, the true end 
of politics. Other nations, 8 the Gre- 
clans, borrowed the beſt part of thoſe which they 
eſtabliſhed at home of this nation. The crown was 
hereditary, yet their firſt Kings were obliged to con- 
form themſelves to the eſtabliſhed laws of the land, 
even in their private way of life. They could not 
puniſh any perton out of paſſion or caprice, nor give 
judgment but as law preſcribed. While they thus 
behaved, they were infinitely dear to their people, 
the ſtare was flouriſhing, and their extended do- 
minion became excceding rich and populous, and en- 
abled them to adorn the kingdom with works of ini- 
mitable magnificence. The King, prieſts, and ſoldiers, 


made, as it were, the three eſtates of the nation. The 


Egyptians were very careful in the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, formed molt excellent laws, and minutely 
attended to the execution of them. But as much as 
the Egyptians ſeemed to excel other nations in the 
wiſdom of their laws and conſtitutions, they ſur- 
paſſed them in bigotry and ſuperſtition. They are 
{aid to have been the firſt who erected idolatrous 
altars, images, and temples; and the firſt inventors of 
feſtivals, ceremonies, and tranſactions with the . 
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by the mediation of others, and to have firſt given 
names to the twelve gods. They had many deitics, 
ot different ranks and orders. Thoſe chiefly ho- 
noured were Oliris and Iſis, by which it is molt pro- 
bable they originally meant the Sun and Moon, 
whole influences governed and prelerved the world. 
Their idolatrous practices became lo general at laſt, 
that they gave divine honours to ſcveral animals; 
nay, even to ſome vegetables. We can only hint, 
that the Egyptians were carly tamous tor many arts 
and ſciences, and particularly ſo tor that called 
magic. To whomloever the invention may juſtly 
be alcribed, it is certain the art was very ancient 
here. They had magicians who pretended to the 
interpretation of dreams, and a Way of d1vining by 
a cup, in the time of Joleph. Gen. xliv. 5, 15. What 
were the real grounds of this ICIeNCE 15 HOLIOT US LO 
lay. We wave entering upon the Egyptian chro- 
nology, in order to prelent a cConcie account Of the 
modern ſtate ot Egypt. This land, though once lo 
populous, and tull ot noble and opulent Cities, 15 10 
tar decayed and tallen from its prütine Iplengor, 
that it hath now very tew places deierving to 
be called cities, either tor extent, itrength, beauty, 
or populoulnels. Scarce any ate encluted with walls; 
and many, tormerly celebrated tor their wealth and 
beauty, are now no other than overgrown. villages, 
without ramparts or walls. Though Egypt 1s now 
by no means ſo populous as it has forme rly been, 
yet theſe huge villages, or unwalled towns, arc [till 
very numerous, and o near to each other in tone 
parts, that they appear almoit contiguous, clpec ally 
trom Cairo to Roſctta, as well as along the canal 
of Damietta, and much more ſo in the heart ot the 
Delta. Egypt is now inhabited not only by the 
Copti, or ancient natives, but by Arabs, Moors, 
Turks, Greeks, Jews, Franks, and others. Ihe 
Coptic was the ancient language. But the Greek 
being introduced by Alexander, &c. continued to be 
ſpoken goo years, till the Greeks were driven out 
by the Arabs, ſince which the Arabic hath cont1- 
nued the conimon language of the country, as they 
are the molt numerous. However, they are kept 
ſeverely under by the Turks, ſcarce any of them 
being admitted into offices. Both men and women 
(contrary to the ancient Egyptians, who were the 
mott cleanly people in the world) are conmonly 
very naſty, as well as rude and 1gnorant; and as 
they have not only enibraced the ductrine of Ma- 
homet, but are even more zealous oblervers of it 
than the Turks, lo that has continued the principal 
religion of the country, Thechmate is naturaliy 40 
exceſſive hot as to occaſion a great variety oi di— 
ſcaſes, extremely dangerous; and, what is far Worte, 
the plague often rages with ſuch violence as ty 
iwcep oft myriads in a year in the whole country. 


L. KROxN, ſituated north-weſt of Gath, in Paleſtine, 
was the molt northern of ail the five cities which 

ave names to the five lordſhips of the Philiſtines, 
= in the north border ot Judah, and was conle- 
quently a trontier town, It was once a place of 
great wealth and power, and is much ſpoken ot in 
Scripture; but it faded away to a great degree of 
obſcurity; and although the name, and even very 
conſiderable veſtiges or what it had once been, ſub- 
ſiſted tor many ages, it happens that no mention is 
made oft it in prophane authors. It was famous for 
its idol Baalzebub, called the god of IEkron, which 
was next in repute and dignity to that ot Dagon. 


Elan. The valley of Elah, or of the Tere- 
binth, lay in the road from Eleutheiopolis to Jeru- 
ſalem. Here it was that David flew Goliah. As to 
the heighth of this gigantic Philiſtine, according to 
the Engliſh ſtandard, it was twelve feet eight inches, 
and ſomewhat better than three tenths. His coat 
of mail weighed geo ſhekels of braſs, or upwards 
of 189 of our pounds troy; and by the ſame rule the. 
head of his ſpear, which weighed 600 ſhekels of 
iron, exceeded 22 of the ſame pounds. The weight 
of theſe, and the other parts of his armour, was not, 
we may 1magine, too heavy tor ſo huge a perſon, 


his ſtrength, doubtleſs, being in proportion to his 


{tature. 
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ELam, mentioned in ſeveral parts of Scripture 
was a kingdom on the river Ulai, to the eaſtwar 
of the Tigris. It was the Suſiana of the Greeks, 
and lay to opportunely for Nebuchadnezzar, King 
ot Babylon, ( who was, according to Jeremiah's pro- 
phecy, to ſubdue it,) that he could have been no 
great while in compleating its reduction; though, 
trom the prophecy, Elam muſt have been a great 
and potent kingdom. And it ſeems to have waged 
war with the king ot Scythia, beyond the river Oxus, 
with various luccels. Chodorlaomer was the firſt 
king ot Elam, and he extended his conqueſts over 
many provinces of Aſia. - 


LLaru was a fair and commodious haven on the 
Arabian Gulph, or Red Sea, adjoining to the louth- 
caſt part ot Mount Seir, or Land ot E.dom, and, for 


a long time, was a ſituation tor the ſhipping which 


was lent trom thote parts into the Indies. It hes 
near the road the I.gyptian pilgrims take when they 
go to Mecca. In the tourteenth century there were 
conliderable remains of it landing. This was one 
ot the places whence the Jews traded tor gold to 
Ophir. It was allo a great mart ot the I'yrians. 


FLirrnaxnTING, Ifland of, was ſituated oppoſite 
Sienna, in Upper Egypt. It had a ſmall city, and 
is fuppoled to have taken its name from the cle— 
phants found on it. Ihe Romans terminated their 
empire here, and ſo do the Egyptians their naviga- 
tion on the Nile. This 1tmall territory is pleatant 
and truittul, though hot; and the trees and vines 
are Covered with leaves all the year round. It is al- 
lowed the laſt place belonging toi gypt on this ſide. 


Enduros is a river mentioned in the Mac- 
cabees, and by geographers ict down as the boun- 
dary of Syria and Phacnicia. I he moderns, with 
one content, give that name to a river between 
1vyre and Sidon, called, by the Turks, Caſimea, but 
the ancients place it more to the northward. The 
writer of the Maccabees lays it in the land of Ha- 
math, which country, wherever it was, was certainly 
without the borders of liracl, as appears from the 
lame author, 


_ Erymais, the metropolis of a province of the 
lame name, lying between the rivers Eulzus and 
drones, and extending trum the confines of Media 
to the Perſian Gulph, was famous for a rich 
temple contecrated to Diana, which was plundered 
by one of the Parthian kings, who found in it 
19,000 Llalents, The Elymeans, as Strabo informs 
us, were a poweriul people, inured to the toils of 
War, Ikliul bowmen, &c. and never lubdued by 
the Syro0-Macrdonian or Parthian kings, but go- 
verncd by their princes. He dates the rile of this 
kingdom from the downfall of the Perſian mo- 
naichy. Their kings are often ſpoken of by the an- 
cients, but not one by name. All we know of them 
IS, that they aſſiſted Antiochus in his wars with 
Rome, but afterwards cut off both him and his 
army in delence of their temple. 


IMs, or EmMi1sSA, was a City of Syria Proper, 
placed by molt of the eminent ecographers on the 
Orontes, between Apamia and Laodicca Calioſa. 
Ihe emperor Heliogabalus was a native of it. It 
made a great figure during the reign of the Scleu- 
cid, and became an epiicopal ſee under that of 
Antioch. It was afterwards taken from the Muſſul- 
men Arabs, by the cruſaders, in 1098, and retaken 
by Saladine about 100 years after. The Tartars 
maſtered it about 1258, and afterwards were driven 
out of it by the Muſſulmen Mamalukes, and theſe 
at length by the Turks. It is now called Chems 
and Aman or Haman, and is under the beglerberg 
of Damalcus, who keeps a deputy-governor and A 
Farriſon in it. It is ſurrounded by ſtrong walls, with 
ſix handſome gates, and ſtately towers, at proper d1- 
ſtances. The caſtle, which appears to be Roman 
ſtands on an eminence, which commands the towr, 
and adjacent parts. Here are likewiſe ſome fine new 
churches, though the greater part of them arc now 


0191 The chief commerce of the 
place conſiſts in _ of the fineſt manutatture. The 
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gardens about it, as well as the neighbouring coun- 
try, are very fertile and delighttul, abounding with 
fruits of all forts, eſpecially with mulberry trees, to 
feed {ilk worms with, and theſe are planted in rows 
of — length, very regular, and well wa— 
reread. 


EmMa, the ſame as Amatha before deſcribed. 
The Jews gave the name of Hamah, or Hammath, 
to all places that had ſuch waters: that of Im- 
maus is the ſame, only ſoftened according to the 
Greek idiom. We mult not, therefore, confound 
this with the following. 


Emmaus, according to St. Luke, was a village 
about 6o turlongs from Jeruſalem welt. It was at- 
terwards made a city, and a Roman colony, and 
called Nicopolis. 


Fxnor, mentioned in Scripture as the place of 
reſidence of a woman that had a familiar {pirit, and 
to whom Saul applied to raiſe up Samuel, &c. was 
a City of the half tribe of Manaſſch, on the welt of 
Jordan. 


Enctpi had anciently the name of Hazezon-ta- 
mar. It was a city in the tribe of Judah, not far 
trom the Salt Sea, and in a wildernels, or deſolate 
country. Engedi is noticed for its camphire, or 
(as others render it) cypreſs: and Jerome tells us 
it was remarkable tor opo-ballamum, ſuppoſed to 
be the lame now called balm of Gilead, and that 
it was a great town in his days. 


IErnesvs, in Tonia, in Aſia Minor, called by the 
preſent inhabitants Alaſalogus, was, in former times, 
the metropolis of all Aſia. Pliny ſtiles it the orna- 
ment of Aſia, and Strabo the greatelt and molt fre- 
quented emporium of it. The ancient Epheſus 
was, indeed, very far different from the modern, which 
is but a lorry village, inhabited by thirty or torty 
Greek families, as ignorant as inconſiderable. The 
ancient city ſtood about 50 miles ſouthward of 
Smyrna, near the mouth of the river Cayiter, and 
the ſhore of the Icarian Sea, which 1s a bay of the 
A2ean; but as it has been ſo often deſtroyed and 
rebuilt, it is not caly to determine the preciſe place. 
Moſt modern travellers are of opinion, that the an- 
cient City ſtood more to the ſouthward than the 
preſent, which they argue from the ruins that {till 
remain. FEphelus, in ancient times, was known by 
ſeveral names. When in the Roman times it was 
the metropolis of all Aſia, it acknowledged Lyſi— 
machus tor its tounder, becaule that prince, having 
cauſed the ancient city to be entirely demoliſhed, re- 
built, at a valt expence, a new one, 1n a place more 
convenient, and nearer the temple. This new Ephe- 
{us was greatly damaged by an earthquake in the 
reign or Tiberius, but by him repaired and em- 
belliſhed with teveral ſtatcly buildings, of which 
there are now but few ruins to be ſeen, and ſcarce 
any thing worthy of ancient Epheſus. The aque- 
duct, part of which is {till ſtanding, is generally 
believed to have been the work of the Greek em- 
perors. The pillars which ſupport the arches are of 
tine marble, and higher or lower, as the level of the 
water required. This aqueduct ſerved to convey 
water into the city from the ſpring of Halitee, men- 
tioned by Pauſanias. The Cayiter was formerly na- 
vigable, and afforded a late place tor ſhips to ride 
in, but is now almolt choaked up with land. But 
the chief ornament of Ephcius was the ſo much 
celebrated temple of Diana, built at the common 
charge of all the ſlates of Alta, and, for its itruc- 
ture, ſize, and furniture, accounted among the 
wonders ot the world. According to Pliny, an in— 
credible ſpace of time was lpent in building this 
wonderful temple by all Aſia. The pillars, which 
were of marble curiouſly carved, or highly poliſh- 
ed, were the works of the molt famous artilts of 
antiquity ; and the altar was almoſt wholly the per- 
formance of that great matter Praxiteles. This 
temple had the privilege of an alylum, which at 
firſt extended to a turlong, atrerwards enlarged by 
Mithridates to a bowtfhort, and doubled by Mark 
Anthony, ſo that it took in part of the city. Bur 
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Tiberius put a ſtop to the many abuſes and dis. 
ders that attended privileges of this kind, and de. 
clared that no man, guiity of any wicked or diſha. 
neſt action, ſhould etcape juitice, though he fled to 
the altar ittelt. All the Ionians reſorted yearly to 
Epheſus with their wives and children, where they 
ſolemnized the feſtival of Diana with great pom 
and magnificence, making on that occaſion rich ot. 
terings tothe goddeſs, without forgetting her priet)«. 
The great Diana of the I.pheſians, as ſhe was {tileg 
by her blind adorers, was, according to Fliny, bur 
a {mall ſtatue of ebony, made by one Canetia. As 
I.phelus was, in the days of heatheniſm, famous tor 
the temple, ſo it was, in the firſt Chriſtian times 
adorned with a magnificent church, honoured with, 
the name of St. John's. It is yet ſtanding, and re. 
prelented by a traveller of eminence, as peculiarly 
ſtriking to a ſtranger, from the loftineſs of its fabric, 
though now converted into a Turkiſh moſque, Not 
far from hence was a ſtately lavatory of porphiry, 
called St. John's Font, the diameter of which was 
above ſeven pikes, wherein it is ſaid he baptized 
great multitudes. The aqueduct on the eaſt {ide 
appears not very antique, at leaſt it ſeems to have 
been repaired in latter times, ſome ſtones being re- 
verſed in the walls, and ſeeming as if placed ſo by 
the ignorant Turks as they came caſually to hand. 
So now the reliques of the Gentiles, the Chriſtians, 
and the Turks, are ſubverted and heaped promiſcu- 
ouſly together: for the whole town is nothing but a 
habitation of herdſmen and farmers, in low cottages 
of dirt, covered on the top with earth, ſhelrered trom 
the extremity of the weather by mighty maſſes of ruin- 
ous walls, the pride and oitentation of former days, 
and the emblem in thele of the trailty of the world, 
and the tranſient vanity of human glory. We con- 
clude with obſerving, that the Turks took Epheſus 
under Mahomet I. the lon of Bajazet, ſince which 
it hath remained under them, and that its commerce 
was tranſported to Smyrna and Scalanova. 


Long aim was a tribe. Alſo Ephraim, in which was!“ 


the wood where Ablalom periſhed on an oak, men- 
tioned in the 2d book of Samuel, and is undoubtedly 
to be underitood not of any wood lying in the 
tribe of Ephraim on the welt of Jordan, (for Ab- 
ſalom, as well as David, were paſſed over Jordan.) 
but ot ſome wood lying on the eaſt ſide of Jordan, 
and ſo named on ſome other account, perhaps, as 
lying over againſt the tribe of Ephraim. 


— 
* 


EynraTa, being the ſame city as Bethlehem, fee d 


that article. 


Ernko is mentioned, in the Maccabees, as a great [= 


and ſtrong city, lying in the direct way between the 
land of Gilead and that of Judah. 


Lrmopia. Several of the ancients gave the name 


of Ethiopians to all perlons either perfectly black, 
or of a very ſwarthy complex1on. The Arabs, there- 
tore, and other Aſiatics, as well as a great number ot 
Africans, fell under this denomination. We find 
the Atricans divided into the. welt, or Heſperian 
Lthiopians; and the Ethiopians above Egypt to the 
caſt of the former. The firſt inhabited that val: 
track called Lybia Interior, but the ſecond were 
looked upon as the proper Ethiopians. As proper 
Ethiopia might anciently have been of different ex- 
tent at difterent times, 1ts frontiers cannot be pre- 
ciſely fixed. In ſcripture C/, when taken for 4 
country, is always to be underitood of the proper 
Ithiopia. The ancients imagined the blackneſs of 
the Ethiopians, Abaſſines, and Aby ſſians, to be oc- 
caſioned by the intenſe heat of their climate, and 
therefore ſo named them. As we have not room to 
{pecity all the ſeveral Ethiopian nations, as to thelf 
characters and cuitoms, we ſhall only touch on 
lome particulars. The Struthophagi (or oſtrich 
eaters) hived upon oſtriches. They had ſeveral arts 
and devices to take this their food, though that 
animal detended itſelt againſt them with ſtoncs, 
which it threw out of its teet with great vio— 
lence. Of the ſkins of thele creatures they made 
both garments and coverlids for their beds. I he 
Icthyophagi (or fiſh-eaters) by ſtopping up the 
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paſſages of certain Caverns on the coaſt ot the | Red Sea. and the iſlands (1 this lead, are, in lummer, 
IR ed Sea, Dart Of witch they inhabited, with {t ones, | intoleravly corched bY the LOL BAK FHOWever, 
encloted vail numbers of large and tmall tithes, | the air is much more temp rate in the a 
Which, upon the reflux of the tide, were lett there as parts. In lome provinces the winter 5 1 
in a nct, and served them tor tod. As they ted on | Ieverez in others as warm as lune in levera 
fiſh in their lite tie, to they ſed on them atter death, parts ol Europe. hey have little or no no, but 
tor they carricd their dcad to the tca-thore, where || frequent and dreadiul thunders, that territy both 
they lay till the tive carried them off, The Chelo- man and beat, which proceed rom the excefüve 
not hagi (or tortoile-caters) notonly lived upon thole || Variety of aur. 1 he chnate, in general, is vet 10 
WR. [| hcaltly, that it is ſtül not uncommon tor the Natives 
to arrive at 1CO Years of age. 1 he days and mIgnts 
in Ethiopia, as lying between the tropic of cancer 
and the equator, or equinoctial line, arc, tor the moſt 
part, nearly equal; and the foil in thole parts capable: 
ot cultivation, is extremely fertile, and produces 
vail quantities ot grain, pulic, and trait. Metals 


filhes. but covered their huts wich the theils, and 
uicd chen alto as boats. I he Acr.dophagi (or lo- 
cutt-caters) had a deep valley in the country of many | 
turlonss, which they took care to fill with wood, | 
&c. and when the ſouth wind drove vaſt numbers 
or locutts thither, they ſet the combulltbles on fire, 
and the Imoke ſuffocated thele animals, fo infinite in | 
number, that the ground, tor leagues, was covered IikKewile, particulai ly gold minerals, vepetables, and 
with their bodies, Khich thelc people lealoned with a Turprinng Variety Oo! animals, abound here. Ir 15 
lalt, and lived won the tohlow ing car. The Sper alle Sw" they have nettes tee, JOINCTIGS THRICE, 
matophagi and tviophagi formed two neighbour- harvelts in a year, [ hey neither low Or mow (to 
ing cantons; the iirit fceding on the fruits that tell | make hay) lor the Cattle, the perpetual heat, and 
trom the trees in {un mer, but the reit of the yea | COntinual diillation (1 MIONEUTEC {rom the noun- 
on a iweet plant, with a ſtalk, tomewhat relembling, || tains, producing rats in great abundance, and 
that ot a turnip; and the latter on the buds and ten- || COVCTING the fields with a moiſt beautitul verdure 
der ſhoots of trees. Ihe were heople of ſuch tur- | 

[ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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through all the different ſcalons of the year; yet 
priſing activity, that they tkipped trom tree to tree they are lometimes infeited with flights of grals- 


+ = — — — 
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almoſt like birds. 1 kev always went naked, had hoppors, which cover the earth, and, in a ſhort time, | 

wives in common, but quarrelied about their habita— devour every blade of grals to the very root. Of 

tions, ſighting with (labs. C jrceumemon was a all the rivers that water LILNOP, LC moi Famous t | 
nopians, as well as is the Nile, which has its lource in this country. N 


2 rite oblervedt among the Ethio nd 1 WE, 
Foyntians. trom vervecarlyantuquity; though which Lhe chiet parts and emportiums were Adulis, Mon- 


of thele firtt received it cannot be certainly known. aus, Opone, Morylow, and the principal city of 


— —— 
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| 
4 The b.thiozuan ſoldiers tied their arrows round their || the Avalite, feared upon the Red Sea 1 he Arabs, 
heads, the teaihered part of which touched their |] tram then country, LO tliele | lace umnported trutt, "4 
tore heads. rem} . 5 Ke. and the other projected Out | CONN, Wine, CC. and CXPOorted rain thence, to Oic- ” 
like ſo many rays, which formed a Kind of crown. Us and Muſa, oppointec harbours in Arabia, tpices, 
Their bows were tour cubis long, and required lo || « allia, Perrumes, IVOry, myrrh, and feveral other i 
much ſtrengthto manage them, that no other people commodities. I he civit-cat is one of the inoſt re- #4 
could make ute of them. When they came to a ge— martkabicanmals of Ithiohia, which yields the per— 
ncral action with an enewy, they darkened the air tume called civet, and is a native of the Laſt-In— 
| with clouding thowers of arrows. 1 hey retreatec dies and America, as well as of Atiica. It is a fort 
4 if fighting, as did the Parthians, dilcharging vollics of Of wil:| cat, not much unlike our tame ones, except 
arrows with uch dexterity, that, whilil retiring tull that the head more relembles that of a fox: their 
lpeed, they dreacdtully Tailed the chemy. heir Ein 15 1pottec, the Claws Ae leis dangerous, and 
lances or darts were of uninenie ſize, which farther the cry is different. The pertume this animal pro- 
proves their vait ſtrength. The Macrobian (or || duces is an unctuous ſubſtance, of the conſiſtence of 
long-lved Egyptians) ted, tor the molt part, upon honey, or butter, and has a moſt [ragrant and grate- 
roaited fleſh, drank milk, and frequently attained tul ſcent. Civet, like mulk, is chiefly uſed by per- 
to the age of 120 years, which was laid to be owing tumers and contectioners, having but little place 
to a rich and tragrant tountain, wherein they fre— in medicine, The Jaws ot this country allow po- 
quently bathed themielves. "They looked upon brats |; Iygamy, though the. church canons forbid it, ſo 


as the mot valuable ot metals, and ſo little etteemed | that they lawtully, though irreligiouſly, indulge 
gold, that they tettered their common prifoners with || themſelves in it. Trades and manutactures are 


golden chains. Diodorus affirms, that they kept wholly wanting here; though, indeed, their way 
bam i the bodics of their relations in their houles, within ot living makes them necd the fewer. Fven thole 
#4 Cates ot glas; not thinking it right that the know- which are molt neceflary they art lupplicd with by 
9 ledge of the tcatutes, and likencts of their deceatcd the Jews, viz, weaving of {tufls lor diels, torging 
9 relations, ſhould be forgotten by their furviving |} heads for the Jances, &c. 93 
2 5 kindred, or concealed trom their pollerity. Thus || 
1 8 much may ſufficc concerning the manners, cuſtoms, | 1.7108-GEBER was a celebrated pofl-rown in the tio. 
* &c. ot the divers, and, in lomerclpects, very dit- || reign of Solomon and Jehoſhaj;hat. From divers Geber 
Y terent nations or tribes of the different Ethiopians, [| texts of Scripture it may be interred, that Ezion- 
. Jupiter Ammon, according to the Greek and Latin Geber and EElath were neighbouring places; fo that 
| | authors, ſeems to have been the principal object of |! tor the ſituation of this place, it may ſuſſice to turn 
religious worſhip in Ethiopia. Dicdorus fays they || to the article Hlath. After the divition of the king- 
f * valued themiclves on their being the firit nation dom, dom being of that part which remained to 
. . that had a religious eſtabliſhment. In ſhort, from || the houle of David, they till continued to carry 
- 1 the general account of authors, their religion dit- [| on a trade before eſtabliſhed from the two ports of 
, 2 fered not much from that ot the Egyptians, which || Elath and Ezion-Geber, elpecially from the latter 
J is not to be wondered at, conſidering their vicinity which they chiefly made ule of till the time of Je: 


- to, and intercourſe with, that people. TI he country noſhaphat, But he having there loſt his fleet, which 


a IS at prelent inhabited by people Of three difterent (| he hac prepared to fail co Ophir, in partnerſhip 
a religions, viz. Chriſtians, Mahometans, and Pa- f with Ahaziah, king ot Tiracl, this [potled the cre- 
If gans; but the laſt are molt numerous, and are ge- dit of that harbour. Therefore, to avoid future 
4 nerally the Biacks, 25 the Mahometans are tawncy, | miichicls, the [tation of the King's ſhips Wis thence- 
| poſſeſſing the north ſhore: and thoſe who are called || forth removed to lach. 
0 Chriſtians have abundance of Pagan and Jewiſh | 
IC rites intermixed, and are but ſmall in number 
ON compared with the other two. Ethiopia did not | 
= ee in cities and towns of any conſiderable note. 6. 
uxeme was its metropolis, It is very mountainous, || STE es N : 
a and moſt ot the hills 3 the 1 In ſuch AAR A 3 of Pall 8 Ccelo-Syria, ati Keen 
C53 a region the air cannot be always alike, and perhaps || x Wee math te beet 5 ns name, where it dil 
85 = there is no country in the world where ſo many dif- KK 
10 ef 2 0 b 1 A I. X 4 : 3 
w | a Te Etbiope 1 10 "any & compels. - .-. -GALILEE, 2 Province in Judea, in which had been 8 f 
the 5 oppolite, coalt of the ſituate the tribes of Aſher, Naphtali, Zebulun, i 
ges | and ay 
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Gath. 


Cara. 


A GroGRAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE INDEX. 


and Iſſachar. It was the moſt northern part of Pa- 
leſtine, extending beyond the great plain of Jez- 
reel, and was bounded north by Mount Libanus, 
eaſt by the Jordan and the ſea of Galilee, ſouth 
by the river Chiſon, and weſt by the Mediterra- 
nean. It was divided into high and low. The tor- 
mer, on the other ſide Jordan, extending towards 
the Machonitis, the Libanus, and Batana, was 
ſtiled Galilee of the Gentiles, either becauſe moſtly 
inhabited by, or intermixed with, them. Here was 
ſeated the balt-tribe of Manaſſch. 'The other was 
richer and more fertile, except in the northernmoſt 
art, producing excellent corn, wine, and fruits, with 
Fic cultivation, and was, in its flouriſhing ſtate, 
full of towns and villages, and extremely populous. 
The inhabitants were {tout and warlike, and very 
zealous for the Jewiſh religion. Herein ſtood Ca- 
pernaum, Choragin and Bethlaida. | 


Garn, in Paleſtine, one of the five cities of the 
Philiitines, was anciently the principal one, as being 
the royal feat in the middle times ot that people, 
but it dwindled away ſo early, that there are tew or 
no materials tor a deſcription of it. Nor is it ealy 
to fix its exact ſituation, there being a number ot 
cities of the ſame name, differently placed by the 
ſacred books, lome of them diitinguithed by an ap- 
pellative, as Gath-Hpher, Gath-Runmon, &c. and 
others without any. The word ſignifics a preis, a 
wine-prelis, oil-prels, or any other. Gath and Ek- 
ron are recorded as the boundaries of the Philiſtine 
territory, the former on the ſouth, and the latter on 
the north; and theſe, with the three between, com- 
poſed the hive ſatrapies of that brave ancient nation. 
It mult needs have been a very ſtrong populous city, 
till David took and dilmantled it. Rehoboam rebuilt 
and tortified it. In the days of Amos and Micah, 
we find it to have been in a flouriſhing condition, 
and wholly independent of the kings of Judah, and 
ſince then demoliſhed by Hazacl, king of Syria. 
From thele various changes it grew to be of little 
conlideration, till, in the time of Chriſtianity, Fulk, 
king of Jerulalem, built a caſtle on its ruins. As 
to the ancient inhabitants of this city and its diſtrict, 
it is evident, tromScripture, that their inveteratc en- 
mity towards the Iſraclites was ſuch, that a learned 
author lays, one would be almoſt tempted to think 
they were created on purpote to be a thorn in the 
ſides ot that choſen people.” This enmity ſeems to 
have been of very ancient date; for, in the firſt book 
of Chronicles, we read, that “ the man of Gath flew 
the children of Hphraim, becauſe they came down 
to take away their cattle, and Ephraim their father 
mourned many days, &c.”? 


Gaza was the moſt renowned city of the Phi- 
liſtines, whole gates Samplon took away, and whither 
he was carried when he was taken, and where he 
pulled down the houte of Dagon on the lords ot the 
Philiſtines. When it was in 1ts hrit days cannot be 
known; but, in time, it became conſiderable tor 
ſtrength, beauty, and extent. It was fituate on an 
high hill, and ſtood, as it were, in the very ſouth- 
welt angle or corner of the land of Canaan, upon the 
{kirrs ot the deſert which led to Hgypt. In the He- 
brew it is called Azza; and Aga by the Syrians, 
which has been altered into Gaza. In latter times 
it was allo called lone and Minoa; and the fea which 
waſhed along the ſhore from Gaza to F.gypr, was 
called the lonian Sea. This city was in the lot of 
Judah, according to the diviſion made by Joſhua 
but though it was attempted and carried, yet the 
Philiſtines poſſeſſed it again, and kept it. For the 
more convenient communication with the ſea, it had 
a port, called Majuma, a place of no great account, 
till Conſtantine took notice of it, and called it Con- 
ſtantia, in honour of his lon Conſtantius. Julian 
altered its name into the port of Gaza, or maritime 
part of that city. There is no ſign it ever was a 


commodious place for the reception of ſhipping, 
but that it was a mere ſhitr toc that purpoſe. Gaza 
often groaned under the mileries of war, of which 
one inſtance was in the year of the world 2667, 
when, after a ſtout reſiſtance, and great ſlaughter, 
it was taken by Alexander the Great. 


Gaza was 


ſometimes in a flouriſhing ſtate, with mighty walls 
and coſtly edifices, and ſometimes in a diſtreſſed 
condition, After ſeveral viciſſitudes, it lay fo far 
neglected, that, in the Acts of the Apoſtles, it is 
called deſert; that is, ſuch a deſert as it is now, we 
may ſuppoſc, weak in inhabitants; for lo fertile a 
{pot can never be called by that appellation accord. 
ing to the common acceptation of that word with 
us. Lucan commemorates Gaza with Tyre and 
Sidon, when its ſiſter cities are either forgotten, or 
omitted as not worthy a place among the conſider. 
able ones of this part ot the coalt. "Though it is 
now but a poor place, there are ſome rel:ques left, 
that teſtify its having been in a better condition; for 
divers ſimple roots arc 1upported with goodly pillars 
of Parian marble, ſome plain, ſome curiouſly carv— 
ed. On the tummit ot the hill are the ruins of the 
huge arches, ſunk low in the carth, and other foun- 
dations of a ſtately building. Majuma, which is 
the new or. preſent Gaza, retains tome monuments 
of its former grandeur, and is encompaſſed with 
fertile vallies, producing great plenty of fruits, 
Near this city is a round caltle, flanked with tour 
{quare towers, and in good repair. Over againlt it 
is the ſeraglio, where the baſha's wives, &c. are 
kept; and a little above it the remains of an old 
Roman caitle, the materials of which are remark- 
ably hem and hard. 


GENESARETH, lake and land. The Lake, called 
allo the Seca of TI iberias, the water of Genelar, and 
Sea ot Galilee, is ſuppoſcd to have borrowed its 
name from the city Cinneroth, on its borders, in the 
tribe of Naphtali. It has great variety of hh, 
which, tor ſhape and taite, is not to be found any 
where clic. The Jordan runs through the midſt of 
it. The lake takes its name from the country that 
ſurrounds it, which is truittul and agreeable to ad- 
miration. As to the fertility of the joil, no plant 
comes amils to it; beſides that, it is improved, by 
the ſkill and induſtry ot the inhabitants, to the higheſt 
degree; and, by a climate extraordinarily benign, 
every thing prolpers there, as nuts, palms, figs, and 
orange-trees, that flouriſh in perfection, though 
they require a quite different temperature of air in 
the nature of them. It is as remarkable tor a chry- 
{italine flowing tountain, called by the natives, Ca- 
pernaum Ihe length of the country, along the 
lake, is thirty itadia, or furlongs; and the breadth 
twenty. | 


GrRAR, a place frequently mentioned in the c 
hittory of Abraham, was a Philiitine- city, vene- 
rable as being the ſeat of their firſt kings; but its 
exact ſituation is not to be determined. The uſual 
name of the kings thereot ſcems to have been Abi- 
melech, as Pharaoh was that of thoſe of Egypt. The 
kings of Gerar were, in all probability, Philiſtines 
by extraction; for the kingdom of Gerar is expreisly 
reckoned within the land ot the Philiſtines. 


GesnvR and Maacah kingdoms. From Joſhua c- 
xili. 11, 12, it is evident that the cities Geſhur and 
Maacah, the wo capitals of theſe two {mall king- 
doms, lay within the borders of the land of Iſracl, 
and coniequently on the ſouth fide of Mount Liba- 
nus. That Geſhur and Maacah were the capitals 
of two kingdoms, is likewiſe evident from our hav- 
ing expreis mention made of the king of Geſhur, 
2 Sam. in. 3. and of the king of Maacah, 2 Sam. 
x. G. How thele two cities or kingdoms lay, in te- 
ſpect to one another, is not to be determined; but 
It is certain they both lay in the north part of the 
half tribe of Manaſſeh, or the eaſt of Jordan. Ge- 
ſhur was a kingdom before Damaſcus; and Nico- 


laus Damaicenes writes that Abraham was king 
(1, e. ruder ) there. 


Gira lay tothe northof Jeruſalem, according to nl 


modern geographers, about ſevenoreight miles; an 
as many from Gibeon, north weſt. It ſtocd on an hill, 
as thename imports. It is, in Scripture, called Gibeall 
ot Benjamin, as belonging to that tribe; and Gibeah 
of Saul, as being not only his native place, but that 
of his royal ſeat. It was here that the concubine , 
; the 


Ginel 


beon, 


the Levite was abuſed, the conſequence of which is 
very remarkable, and was very fatal. St. Jerome 
tells us it was totally ruined in his time. 


G1Btox, the capital of the ancient Gibeonites, and 
a city of the Hivites, was diſtant abour leven miles 
north from Jeruſalem, and ſituated on an eminence, 
as its name properly imports. From Joſhua x. 2. 
we learn, that it was a great city, greater than Ai. 
Euſebius and Jerome tells us, it was a regal city; 
though we no where read oft a king of Gibeon; 
whereby it ſeems to be implied, that, though it was 
not a regal city, it was, in reality, as conſiderable. 
As to the city itſelt, Euſebius farther tells us, that 
it was a town or village in his time, ſtill going un- 
der its old name, four miles welt trom Bethel. 


Ginox. It is not agreed whether it be a moun- 
tain or a fountain. Its ſituation is generally al- 
ſigned to be near mount Sion, and on the welt ſide 
thereof. It was at this Gihon that Solomon, by 
the eſpecial order of David, was anointed king over 
Hrael; and this is thought to carry in it lome in- 
ducement to ſuppole that Gihon was a fountain 
David making choice of this fountain for anoint— 
ing Solomon in oppoſition to his other ſon, Adont- 
jah, who was at that time ſetting up for King near 
E.nnogel, i. e. the well or fountain of Rogel, on 
another {ide of Jerulalem, 


Gil ap, or Galaad, mount, lies on the eaſt of 
the lea of Galilee, being part of the ridge of moun- 
tains running from mount Lebanon, and including 
the mountainous region called 'I'rachonites. It had 
its name trom the occaſion of the heap made with 


ſtones by Laban and Jacob, Galaad or Gilead ſig- 


nifying the heap of witneſs. From this name given 
to the heapot itones, the whole mountainous track 
hereabouts was alterwards ſo called. Hence we 
read of ſome places lying in this track or country, 
that were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Gilead be- 
ing added to them, as Jabeſh-Gilead and Ramoth- 
Gilead. The word Gilead ſeems, in ſome places of 
Scripture, to denote, it not all, the greateſt part 
of the country beyond Jordan, viz. all the halt 
tribe of Manaſſeh, and the tribe of Gad. 


GA 1s ſituated between Jordan and Jericho. 
Jerome ſays that the place was thewn in his days at 
two miles diltance from Jericho, and was held in 
very great vencration by the inhabitants of that 
COUNtry. 


GiscHaLawasatown in Galilee, and the laſt there- 
in reduced by Pitus. Of this city was that tamed 
John from this place named John of Giſchala, who 
1eaded one ot the parties of the zealots who de- 
tended Jerulaiem againſt the Romans, but, at the 
ſame time, committed all manner of the molt exe- 
crable outrages, and brought on the Jews innu- 
merable calamirties. ; 


GRrer. Thelimits of all Greece extended from 
north to ſouth, 1. e. from the long ridge of moun- 
tains which divided it from Macedonia, and from 
the river Strymon, by which it was parted from 
Thrace, to the promontory ot Tenarus, the utmoſt 
ſouthern extent of Peloponneſus; and from eaſt to 
welt from the Ionian to the /Egean Sea. It contained 
a great number ot kingdoms, all of which have, at 
one time or other, been governed by kings of their 
own, whole names we only find occaſionally men- 
tioned in the hiſtory of the more conſiderable king- 
doms of Argos, Attica, Thebes, and Sparta, of the 
Argonautic expedition, and of the Trojan war. 
From the names of Graioi and Graicoi, they were 
ſoon changed into thoſe of Achæi and Hellones, by 
which they are generally called in ancient authors. 
It is ſuppoſed, and with ſome foundation, that Javan, 
the ſon of Japhet, and his deſcendants, were the 
firſt who peopled theſe countries. If we look upon 
the infant ſtate of Greece with reſpect to its inha- 
bitants, it appears, even by the confeſſion of their 
own writers, to have been one continued, unculti— 
vated delert, inhabited by men living indifferently 


on 1 0 Toit, herb, or root that came in their 
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way, and lying either in the open fields, or, at beſt, 
ſheltering themielves from the inclemency of the 
weather in dens, clefts, and hollow trees. Laws 
they had none, except that of the ſtrongeſt arm; fo 
that thole who were molt plealantly or truittully 
lituated, were continually liable to be diſpoſſeſſed 
by new invaders. Hence it was that Greece was in 
a continual fluctuation, the weakeit being always 
lure to be turned out by the ſtrongeſt. Hence it is 
alto, that whilit other nations, as the Jews, I.gyp- 
tians, Medianites, and Phœnicians, had improved 
the ulciul arts to a very great degree, as ſcen in their 
leveral hiltories, the Greeks alone ſcem to have 
been the only itrangers to them, inlomuch that one 
may realonably queſtion, trom Homer's making oxen 
the ſtandard ot the value ot things, whether they 
knew the ule of money even in his days. They had 
no letters till Cadmus brought them thither out of 
Phoenicia, whole alphabet conſiſting only oft ſixteen 
letters, was not pertected into that of twenty-tour 
till many centuries atter him. It was from him 
likewiſe that they learned arithmetic, navigation, 
and commerce. As tor other ſciences, they continued 
much longer ſtrangers to them; and it was not till 
lome ot their great men began to travel into Eg vpt, 
and other kingdoms, that they began to have tome 
reliſh tor them. Their religion was little lels than a 
corruption (1t we may be allowed the word) ot the 
Egyptian theology, brought thither at lirſt by Ce— 
crops, an F.gyptian exile, and founder ol the Attic 
monarchy. Thus Greece ſoon after was furniſhed 
with a number of dcities, ſuited to the taſte of their 
brutal votaries, and with a lanction and precedent 
tor every unſocial and unnatural vice. Fo this del- 
perate and univerſal degeneracy of the Grecian na- 
tion, we may venture to aſcribe, in ſome mealure, all 
the tabulous accounts which the poets have given 
us concerning the birth, extraction, and extrava- 
gant exploits ot thole famous heroes, who beſtowed 
lo much pains and time to retorm and aboliſh ir. 
Ot this number were Minos, Hercules, Theſeus, 
and many more, tome of whom cleared the ſeas, 
others the land, of that peſtilent race: and others, 
laitly, by wholeſome laws, by the introduction of 
commerce, arts and {ciences, laid the happy toun- 
dation tor that politenels and grandeur tor which 
they were 10 juſtly tamed in after ages. 

prelent called Rumelia by the Turks) is generally 
conſidered a temperate, healthtul country, and truit- 
ful foil; but has had molt of the cities it contained 
deſtroyed by the barbarous Turks, and a deluge of 
ignorance introduced into the once admired ſeats of 
learning and politenels. Greece, or Rumelia, abounds 
with fine corn, charming wine, delicious truits, 
and great herds of cattle, with fowls and veniſon 
In great plenty. The Chriſtian religion was planted 
in this country, ſoon after the death of Our Saviour, 
by St. Paul and Timothy; and it flouriſhed here, 
tor many ages, with more purity than in the weſtern 
church, producing many champions tor the faith, 
and venerable fathers, whoſe writings convey to us 
the doctrine and diſcipline of the church very near 
in its native purity. But ſince the Turks have been 
maſters of this country, and made the people ſlaves, 
the ſtate of their religion has very much declined. 
The Greeks are in their manners much like the 
Turks: they are covetous, perfidious, treacherous, 
revengetul to the higheſt degree, very ſuperſtitious, 
and ent hypocrites; and, indeed, are ſo deſpiſed by 
the Turks, that they value not a Greek who even 
turns Mahometan. The ancient language of 
Greece is ſtill known to us, being preſerved in the 
writings of their famous philoſophers, hiſtorians, 
orators, and poets. But the modern Greek is 1o 
tar changed by the mixture of foreign languages 
that it differs extremely from the ancient, which is 
but little underſtood by the preſent inhabitants. 


H Amar 


and, from a clauſe in the book of Numbers, it 
ſeems plainly denoted that Rehob was that part of 
Canaan as joined next to the country or kingdom of 
won 5 is generally thought that the city of 
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Hamath was the ſame called by the Greeks Epi- . 
phania, the ſituation of which agrees very well with 
what is hereobſerved. So that it may be interred, that 
the kingdom of Hamath extended itſelf from the 
land of Canaan, or more particularly from the king- 
dom of Rehob, ſouthward, to the city Epiphania 
northward; and from the coaſt of the Mediterranean 
Sea, welt, to the kingdom of Damalcus (or Syria 
more particularly called) eaſt. This kingdom 1s 
frequently denoted in Scripture by the land of Ha- 
math, and herein lay Riblah; 2 Kings xxiii. 33. and 
as the extent of the land ot Iſrael is frequently de- 
noted by this expreſſion, ** from Dan unto Beer- 
ſheba,” and Numb. xii. 21.“ from the wildernels 
of Zin unto Rehob,” 1o, 1 Kings vin. 65, it is de- 
noted by this expreſſion, ** from the entering in of 
Hamath, unto the river of Egypt:” and in like 
manner, in another place, from the entering in of 
Hamath, unto the tea of the plain.“ 


HarxzTa Foreſt, whither David retired, was evi- 
dently within the tribe of Judah, by the words of 
the prophet, 1 Sam. XX11. 5. 


HzBroNn, or Chebron, was a very ancient city. 
Some think it was built go years after the flood, and 
that it claimed precedency even of Memphis. It 
was ſeated in the hilly country, in the ſouth part of 
Canaan, and is famous in Scripture on many ac— 
counts, but now 1s almoſt in ruins. Near the ruined 
old city ſtands a village, called Elkahil, in which is 
{till an handſome church, built by Helena, over the 
cave where the old patriarchs were buried. It is, 
indeed, turned into a moſque, and held in great 
eſteem by the Turks as well as Chriſtians. Hebron, 
or Elkahil, inconſiderable as it is, is {till the capi- 
tal ot a diſtrict, called The territory of the friends 
of God,“ conſiſting of about twenty-five other 
villages. 


HrcLam, the place where the Iſraelites and Sy- 
rians engaged 1n battle, and the latter received a 
mighty overthrow, is thought to have been the lame 
with Almatha, mentioned by Ptolemy in the reign 
of Trachonitis. 


Her1oyoL 15, 1. e. the city of the Sun, was a name 
given to ſeveral Greek cities, and, amongſt the reſt, 
to Corinth. 


Hermon Mount. There are two of the name 
mentioned in Scripture. Firſt, the north-eaſt part of 
Lebanon, adjoining to the Holy Land, is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Mount Hermon, which is 
conſequently mentioned as the north boundary of the 
country beyond Jordan, particularly the kingdom 
of Og, or of the halt tribe of Manaſſeh, caſt ot Jor- 
dan. Second, Hermon hes within the land of Ca- 
naan, welt of the river Jordan, not far from mount 
Tabor. 'This Hermon 1s, like Libanus, capped with 
now, but tor nothing ſo remarkable as tor the 
abundant dews which fall upon and about it. A 
traveller of note oblerves, that“ he was ſufficiently 
inſtructed by experience what the holy Pfalmiſt 
means by the dew of Hermon, as the tents were as 
wet with it as if it had rained all night.“ 


Heropion. Herod the Great built a ſtately pa- 
lace about ſeven miles from Jeruſalem, in the place 
where he had formerly defeated the Parthians and 
the Jews of the Aſmoncan party, when he fled from 
that city on Antigonus becoming matter of it. This, 
trom his own name, he called Herodion. It ſtood in 
a very pleaſant and ſtrong ſituation, on the top of a 
hill, from whence was a proſpect of all the country 
round. From this palace the hill declined all round 


with an equal and unitorm deſcent, which made a . 


beautiful thew z and at the foot of it were ſoon built 
iuch a number of houles, as amounted to the pro- 
portion of a conſiderable city. 


IHzsnsov, the capital of the kingdom of Sihon, 
appertained to the tribe of Reuben, bur ſtood in the 
conhnes of that of Gad, and was remarkable for its 
excellent fiſh-pools. After the carrying away of 


— 


the ten tribes, it was re- poſſeſſed by the Moab: 
whence, in the prophecies of laiah and — 
againſt Moab, we find frequent mention of it, It 
has been a Levitical city. It continued a great and 
noble city till the days of Euſebius and Jerome, be. 


ing by the Greeks called Eſbus. 


HvRCANIA, a province of Perſia, was bounded 


on thenorth by the Caſpian Sea, on the weſt b Media, "ak 


on the ſouth by Parthia, and on the eaſt by Margiana, 
now called Mazandran. The capital was called 
Hyrcania, as well as the province, and is by the 
moderns denominated Hyrcan. Ancient writers 
agree in repreſenting Hyrcania as a country abound. 
ing in wine, wheat, figs, and all other kinds of fruit 
but here and there interſperſed with meadows and 
paſture lands, and in ſome places with the leſs plea. 
{ant proſpect of thick woods, abounding with wild 
beaſts almoſt of every kind. As to its preſent con- 
dition, nothing can be more amazing than the wide 
difference between the accounts given us by perſons 
of credit and capacity, who have had equal oppor. 
tunities of acquiring a perfect knowledge of the 
particulars they repreſent. |; 


J. 


ABESH-GILEAD. That this place lay in Gilead, 14; 


is imported by the name. It joined to the coun- 
try of the Ammonites. It was ſtill a town in the 
days of Euſebius and Jerome, ſix miles from Pella, 
on a hill, in the way to Geraſa. Its inhabirants are 
remarked in Scripture for their grateful remembrance 
of Saul's having raiſed the ſiege thereof by the Am- 
monites. | 


Tamn1a, in Judea, ſtands a few miles from Joppa les 
on the tame coaſt. It is famed in the book of the 
Maccabees, and placed at about 290 furlongs from 
Jeruſalem, and was an epiſcopal ſee, under that of 
Ceſarea; but it is now in ſo ruinous aſtate, that ſcarce 
any thing remains of it worth farther notice. 


Jzr1cno, in Canaan, about ſix miles weſt from the n 
river of Jordan, and 23 almoſt cait of Jeruſalem, was 
the firſt city that was invaded by the Iſraelites, after 
their paſſage over Jordan, and, by the miraculous 
fall of its walls, taken, ſet on fire, and levelled with 
the ground. The tree from which flowed the famed 
Balm of Gilead, and other odoriferous trees likewiſe, 
grew in its vicinity, from the fragrancy of whichit 
1s ſuppoſed to be named Jericho, which, in the origi- 
nal, ſignifies odour. Here Eliſha ſweetened the waters 
of the ſpring that ſupplied it and the neighbouring 
countries. Here Herod built a ſumptuous palace. 
It was the dwelling-place of Zaccheus, and honour- 
ed with Chriſt's own preſence and miracles. It 
yielded to none in all Judea but Jeruſalem, in the 
times of the laſt kings thereof. Beſides the palace 
atorclaid, it was adorned with an hippodrome, an 
amphitheatre, and other magnificent buildings. But 
at preſent, according to modern travellers, it is only 
a poor village of the Arabs. 


JERUSALEM. This famous city has been ſo amply ue. 


deicribed by our author, together with the various 
revolutions it underwent, from its foundation to its 
deſtruction, in the ſecond year of the emperor Vel- 
paſian, that a recapitulation of them would be both 
tedious and unneceſſary. We therefore proceed to 
oblerve, as to its more modern ſtate, that, in A. D. 
136, the emperor Adrian, having changed the name 
or Jeruſalem into Alia Capitolina, after a name 
(/Elius) of his own family, erected a temple to Ju- 
piter Capitolinus upon the ſpot where = Jewiſh 
temple formerly ſtood, and planted a Roman colony 
jn thecity; whereuponthe Jews brokeout intoa rebel- 
lion, took Jerulalem, and maſſacred all the Romans 
ſettled there. But Severus (governor of Britain) 
being ſent againſt the rebels, retook the city, fe- 
duced it to aſhes, and plowed up the ground whereon 
the remple had ſtood. The emperor and ſenate ot 
Rome publiſhed an edict, forbidding all Jews for 


ever, upon pain of death, to let foot in Jeruſalem 
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or any place where it might be ſo much as ſcen. 
Even thoſe Jews that embraced Chriltianity were 
allo prohibited. This quite delivered the church 
from the lervitude of the law; tor, till then, the 
biſhops of Jerulalem had often been choſen from 
among the circumciled Chriſtians, who joined the 
oblervance of the law to that of the goſpel. Adrian, 
however, next ycar, ordered Jerulalem, by the laid 
name ot Elia, to be rebuilt, and peopled it, partly 
by a Roman colony, and partly by tuch of the neigh- 
bouring people as were not Jews. Hereby the 
church at Jeruſalem became to be compoled only 
of converted Gentiles, or Chriſtians proper, St. 
Mark being appointed the biſhop ot the place. 
Conſtantine the Great afterwards demoliſhed the 
heathen temples built by Adrian here; and he and 
his mother Helena (of Britith extraction) built 
ſumptuous churches in their ſtead, and other mag- 
nificent ſtructures. A. D. 614, the city was taken 
by the Perſians, and continued in their hands, and 
thoſe of the Saracens and Mahometans, till the 
reign or Charlemagne, to whom it was yielded by 
the king of Perſia. After his death it was retaken, 
and held by thoſe infidels till the year 1099, when 
Godtrey ot Bouillon took it trom them, and was 
made its king. A. D. 1187, Saladine, the tamed 
king of Syria and Egypt, made himſelf maſter of 
it, and ot all the Holy Land. Laſt of all it fell 
into the hands ot the Turks, and ſo it yet contt- 
nuecs. 

Jeruſalem, in its preſent ſtare, is about three miles 
in circumterence, and lies in 31 deg. 50 min. north 
lat. and 36 deg. eaſt long. being ſituated on a rocky 
mountain. Dr. Bankes, in bis excellent Syſtem of 
Geography, lays, ** The hills which ſtand abour 
Jeruſalem make it appear to be ſituated, as it were, 
in an amphitheatre, whole arca inclineth to the calt- 
ward. We have no where, as I know of, any diſtinct 
view of it: that trom the Mount of Olives, which 
is the lealt, and, perhaps, the fartheſt, is, notwith- 
ſtanding, at fo imall a diſtance, that when Our Sa— 
viour was there, he might be laid, almoſt in a li— 
teral ſenſe, to have wept over it. There are very 
few remains of the city, either as it was in Our Sa- 
viour's time, or as it was afterwards rebuilt by 
Adrian, ſcarce one ſtone being left upon another. 
Even the very ſituation is altered; for Mount Sion, 
the molt eminent part of the Old Jeruſalem, is now 
excluded, and its ditches filled up; whillt the places 
adjoining to Mount Calvary, where Chriſt is ſaid to 
have ſuffered without the gate, are now almolt in 
the centre of the city.” With reſpect to its preſent 
ſtare, the Turks call it Cudſembaric. It is thinly in- 
habited: the walls are weak, and without baſtions; 
the ditch inconſiderable. The gates are ſix in num- 
ber, viz. Damaicus, St. Stephen's, Herod's, Ster- 
quilina, Bethlchem, and Mounc Sion Gate; beſide 
the Golden Gate, which is ſhut up, on account of 
a prophecy which the Turks have among them, that 
by that gate the Chriſtians are to take Jeruſalem. 
The ſtreets are narrow, and the houſes mean. Pil- 
grims and travellers, who flock from all parts, either 
through devotion or out of curioſity, are the prin- 
cipal ſupport of the city. A Turkith baſſa reſides 
here, to kee good order, collect the Grand Seig- 
nior's revenues, and protect the pilgrims from the 
inſults of the Arabs. No European Chriitian is 
permitted to enter the city till the requiſites duties 
are diſcharged; nor can a ſtranger tately ſtay here, 
without being upon good terms with the Latin fa— 
thers. The pilgrims principal object is the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, ſituated upon Mount Cal- 
vary. It is 100 paces in length, and 60 in breadth. 
The workmen were obliged to reduce the hill to a 
plain area, in order to lay the toundation: but great 
precaution was uſed not to alter any part of it 
where our Saviour's Paſhon was concerned. The 
ſcene of the Crucifixion 1s left entire, being about 
12 yards ſquare, and ſtands at this day ſo much 
higher than the floor of the church, that it is al- 
cended to by 21 ſteps. The Holy Sepulchre, which 
was originally a cave hewn out in the bottom of the 
rock, may be now compared to a grotto ſtanding 
above ground, and having the rock cut away, and 
levelled all round. The walls of the church of the 
Holy Scpulchre are of ſtone, and the root of ce- 


dar. The eait end encloſes Mount Calvary, and the 
weit the Holy Sepulchre: the former is covered 
with a ſuperb cupola, tupported by 16 large co— 
lumne, and open at top. Over the altar there 15 
another tine dome: the nave conſtitutes the choir 
and the ſides ot the church contain the molt remark- 
able places where the circumitances of Our Sa— 
viour's Paſſion were tranſacted, together with the 
tombs of Goudtrey and Baldwin, the two lirft Chri- 
tian kings of Jeruſalem. In the church ot the Cruct- 
ftixton the hole is thewn where it is laid the crois was 
fixed. Ihe altar has three croſſes, richly adorned, on 
it, particularly with tour lamps ot immenſe value, 
which are kept conſtantly burning. The cloilter 
round the jepulchre is divided into ſundry cha— 
dels. The Latins, who take care of the church, 
hve apartments on the north-weſt ſide ; but they 
are never ſuffered to go out, the Turks keeping the 
keys, and turniſhing them with proviſions through 
a wicket. Some grand ceremonies are pertormed at 
Eaſter, repretenting Chriſt's paſſion, crucifixion 

death, and reſurrection. At dufk the pilgrims anc 

monks meet in the chapel of the apparition: the 
lights are extinguiſhed, and a ſermon preached by 
ene of the Latin prieſts : then each being turniſhed 
with a lighted taper, all walk in proceſtion round 
the church. They ſtop firſt at the Pillar of Flagel- 
lation, where an hyma is ſung, and a ſermon preach- 
ed: thence they proceed to the Chapel of the Priſon, 
to hear another hymn, and another lermon. At the 
Chapel of the Diviſion of the Garment, to which 
they go next, an hymn is ſung, but no ſermon 
preached. They then proceed to the Chapel of De- 
riſion, the altar of which is ſupported by two pil— 
lars; and underneath is a piece of greyilh marble, 
on which they lay the ſoldiers placed Chriſt when 
they crowned him with thorns, and mocked him, 
laying, * Hail, king of the Jews !”” Here a ſermon 
is reached, and a tourth hymn is ſung. They next 
enter another chapel, parted trom the tormer only 
by a curtain, and advancing to the caſt end, come 
to the very {pot on which Our Redeemer was cru- 
cihed. This chapel is covered all over with Moſaic 
work; and in the middle of the pavement are ſome 
marble ſtones of ſeveral colours, deſigned to ſhew 
the very place where Our Lord's blood tell, when 
his hands and feet were pierced : it is adorned with 
13 lamps, and a candleſtick with 12 branches. An 
hymn 1s here ſun , and a ſermon preached on ſome 
text relative to the Paſſion. Then two triars, who 
perlonate Joleph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, 
come with great ſolemnity to the crols, and take 
down the image that relembles Chriſt, which they 
put in a winding ſheet, carry it to the ſtone of unc- 
tion, and fing an hymn over it. A ſermon 1s then 
preached in Arabic, and thus the ceremonials con— 
clude. On Mount Moriah, in the ſouth part of the 
city, ſtands an edifice called Solomon's Temple, 
which is ſituated upon the fame ſpot as the ancient 
temple; but it 1s uncertain by whom 1t was erected. 
The middle part, where the Jewiſh Sanctum Sanc- 
torum was ſuppoſed to have ſtood, is converted into 
a Turkiſh moſque. The prieſts, and other Chriſ- 
tians, are kept miſerably poor by the tyranny of the 
government, and have ſcarce any ſubſiſtence, but 
what they procure by accommodating ſtrangers with 
tood and lodging. The royal ſepulchres, without 
the walls of Jeruſalem, are ſome of the moſt elabo- 
rate, curious, and magnificent antique remains that 
Imagination can conceive, By whom they were 
built is uncertain, but they conſiſt of a great num- 
ber of apartments, moſt of which are ſpacious, all 
cut out of the marble rock. Near Jeruſalem is a 
pot of ground, of 30 yards long, and 50 broad, 
which is now the burial place of the Armenians. 
It was formerly the aceldama, field of blood, or 
potter's field, purchaſed with the price of Judas's 
treaſon, as a place of interment for ſtrangers. It 
is walled round, to prevent the Turks from abuſing 
the bones of the Chriſtians: but one half of it is 
occupied by a charnel houſe. The molt remark- 

able places round about Jeruſalem, are Mounts 

Oliver, Calvary, and Gihon; the vallies of Icho— 

ſhaphat, Hinnone, and Rephaim; and the towns 

ot Nebo, Gibeon, Gibeah, Gilgal, Bethel, and 

Jericho. 
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Joppa, or Jaffa, as it is at preſent called, is ſitu- 
ated on the Mediterranean coalt. It was anciently 
the principal ſea-port town to Jeruſalem and all u- 
dea, and the place where the cedars of Lebanon, 
brought in floats from Tyre for building the tem- 

le, were landed. It was pleaſantly ſeated on a rock, 
in a beautiful plain, and ſituated in 30 deg. 20 min. 
north latitude, and 35 deg. 3 min. eaſt longitude. 
Tonas here embarked for Nineveh: and from the 
hiſtory of his miraculous voyage, the ſtory of An- 
dromeda was fabricated by the heathen poets: ior 
their ſea-monſter was no other than the Leviathan 
of the ſacred writings, and the whale of the mo- 
derns. 


* Huge Leviathan unwieldy moves, 
And thro? the waves a living iſland roves : 

* In dreadful paſtime terribly he ſports, 

And the * ſcarce his weight ſupports: 
„ Where'er he turns, the hoary deeps divide; 
He breaths a tempeſt, and he ſpouts a tide.” 
Brooms. 


We cannot help adding the ſublime deſcription 
given by Job of this tremendous creature, which 
the ancients ſo terribly dreaded, and which the mo- 
derns have found the means not only to ſubdue, but 
to render ſubſervient to many domeſtic ules. 


His bulk is charg'd with ſuch a furious ſoul, 
W That Cn of ſmoak from his ſpread noſtrils 
pſt, 

As from a furnace; and, when rous'd his ire, 
Fate iſſues from his jaws in ſtreams of fire. 
© The rage of tempeſt, and the roar of ſeas, 
This great ſuperior of the ocean pleaſe. 
„Strength on his ample ſhoulders ſits in ſtate; 
*© His well-join'd limbs are dreadtully complete. 
His flakes of ſolid fleſh are flow to part: 
As ſteel his nerves, as adamant his heart. 
Large is his front; and, when his burniſh'd eyes 
* Latt their broad lids, the morning ſeems to riſe. 
* His paſtimes, like a cauldron, boil the flood, 
© And blacken ocean with the riſing mud: 
* The billows feel him as he works his way, 
* His hoary tootiteps ſhine along the ſea.” 

Dr. Younc's Job. 


It was in Joppa that St. Peter raiſed Dorcas to 
life, and received the meſſengers of Cornelius. 
Though it was anciently a very magnificent town, 
and a great commercial mart, yet the harbour was 
never commodious, on account of ſeveral rocks, 
which render the paſſage into it dangerous. It lay 
for many ages in ruins, but of late hath been much 
improved, though it ſtill falls beneath its original 
ſplendor. The lower ground towards the ſea is co- 
vered with good houles, chiefly of ſtone. The prin- 
cipal commodities are Ramah and Jeruſalem ſoap. 
Rice, and other articles, are brought from Egypt, 
and exported from hence to various places, which 
yields the baſſa of Gaza a conſiderable annual in- 
come. The inhabitants are ſupplied with water 
from an excellent {ſpring on the welt ſide of the 
town. The Chriſtians now have no church, except 
one almoſt in ruins, and uncovered; but they have 
ſeveral handſome houles appropriated to their uſe, 
and for the entertainment of pilgrims. * at pre- 
lent, on the Mediterranean coaſt, was the head ſea- 
port town to Jeruſalem, and all Judea, where the 
timber of Lebanon, brought in floats from Tyre 
tor building the temple, was landed; it being near 
about thirty miles north-welt from Jeruſalem, very 
pleaſantly fituated on a rock, in a beautiful plain. It 
1s laid to have been firſt built by Japhet, and from 
him takes its name Japho, ſince moulded into Joppa; 
and heathen geographers ſpeak of it as very ancient. 
It was famed, in the time of the Maccabces, for the 
Jews burning the Syrian fleet before it. Its name is 
now pronounced and written Jaffa, or Japha; and 
though it has nothing left of its ancient beauty, but 
its charming proſpect, yet its condition appears 
much amended ſince Sir Paul Lucas was here in 
1707. At prelent the lower ground, towards the ſea, 
is covered with good houles, moſtly ſtone; and the 
town carries on a conſiderable traffic. Great quan- 


— 


Mibanaim. 


tities of rice, and other commodities, are brought 
from Egypt. Ships of burthen can convenient! 
ride in the road; and on the welt fide, near the ſhore 
a charming ſpring of water ſupplies the town. The 
Chriſtians have here no church but one, almoſt ry. 
inared and uncovered; but they have commodious 
houſes to entertain pilgrims. 


TorDan (River), riſing from the lake of Phiala 
enters the Samachonire lake, whence proceeding, it Jta, 
divides the Sea of 1iberias, and thence diſcharges 
itſelf into the Dead Sea. The origin of its name WE Makkedal, 
or names, is ſomewhat obſcure. It being by far the ot 
principal ſtream in thoſe parts, is, by way of emi. | t 
nence, called“ The River,” the reſt in the country | 
being comparatively mere brooks. It is remark- 
able, that, in harveſt-time, it is moſt full, and apt to ©: 
overflow its banks, contrary to the general nature of | wy 
rivers, which are fulleſt in winter; whence it may 
have been that ſome have imagined a ſubterranean 
communication between this and the Nile. The * _ 
Jordan, from the accounts of modern travellers, | _ 
ſcems very different from what it was formerly. Its | 


ſtream is ſo ſtrong and rapid, that a man cannot ſtem *. 
it in ſwimming: the dimenſions are by no means : Pe 
large; and the water is turbid, the natural conle- | 1 
quence of its rapidity, It is very wholeſome, and in- of 
corruptible in its nature; was formerly fordable in | * 
ſome places, and may ſtill be ſo. It ſeems alſo to o 
have been formerly croſſed in boats and ferries. * 
de 

K. | 

; = 1 . . 45 
E141 is reckoned among the cities of Judah; e. 0 
1 and it appears, from ſcveral circumſtances, that | as 
it lay on that part of Judah which adjoined the ro 
country of the Philiſtines. 5 ſte 
K1rjaTH-JEARI, very often mentioned in Scrip- 1 = 
ture, is exprelsly reckoned in Joſhua among the um ſta 
cities of the tribe of Judah, and ſaid to lay in the ſto 
north border of that tribe, not far from Bethſhe- | 8 
meſh. It had its name from Mount Jearim, on or | 1uj 
near which it lay. Gr 
po 

L. * 

| clc 
IBANUS, or Lebanon, the moſt conſiderable Pee 
mountain in Ccelo Syria, or between Syria and tue. pre 
Paleſtine, is of prodigious height, as well as extent. fag 
The cedars of Lebanon are frequently mentioned haj 
in Scripture, the few of which now ſtanding are tif 


near a monaltery, called Canobine, about ten hours 
journey from 1 ripolis. Theſe cedar. trees bear 
leaves much reſembling our juniper, and are green 
all the year: but in the large ones the top ſpreads 
itlelt into a perfect round; whereas the ſmaller al- 
ſcends in form of a pyramid, and like the cyprels. 
They bear the uſual fruit, which is a kind of large 
apple, like that of the pine, only ſmoother, and ot 
a browner colour. Various varieties, and ſingular 


benign qualities, are attributed to the wood of this 
tree. 


Lyppa lay north, not far off, but ſomewhat more 
inland, from Joppa. It was called Dioſpolis by the 
Gentiles: but, from the Chriſtians, in the time of the 
Holy War, it had the name of St. George's, prin- 
cipally from a very erroneous opinion that St. 
George had there ſuffered martyrdom; and they allo 
made it, on that miſtaken account, an epiſcopal lee. 


Lys. 


M. 
ADIAN is the Modiana of Ptolemy, and Mi— 


dian, or Madian, of Scripture, and was a city Mi 
of Arabia, at preſent little better than an heap ot | 
ruins, ſituate on the eaſt ſhore of the Sea Al Kolzom, 
at no great diſtance from the gulph of Ailah. Mot 
authors agree that the Midianites ought to be look- 
ed upon as the deſcendants of Abraham by Ketu- 
rah, who was afterwards ſcen to have coaleſced with 
the Iſhmachres, ſince Moſes names the ſame mer- 
chants, who ſold Joſeph to Potiphar, in one place 
Iſhmaelites, and in another Midianues. 
MAHANAIM 


Ln. 


Mibanaim. 


M.kkedah. 


arah, 
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Marfanaim (i. e. two camps or hoſts) was ſituate 
between Mount Gilead and the River Jabbak, not 
far trom the latter. By this were the contines of 
the tribe of Gad and half tribe ot Manaſſeh, that 
were on the eaſt of Jordan. It became a place of 
great ſtrength, and therefore ſcems to have been 
choſen by Abner for the royal ſeat of Iſhboſheth 
during the war between him and David; and for the 
like realon it ſeems to have been made choice of 
tor the retiring place of David during the rebellion 
of Ablalom. 


MaKKEDaAn is reckoned among the cities given 
to Judah. It ſtood eight miles to the eaſt of Eleu- 
theropolis. 


Mao (into the wilderneſs of which David with- 
drew trom that of Ziph) was a neighbouring town 
to Carmel. Hence it is faid ot Nabal, (1 Sam. 
XXV. 2.) ** There was a man in Maon, whole pol- 
ſeſſions were in Carmel;” and Nabal, though he 
might dwell in Maon, is yet ſtiled Nabal the Car- 
melite, from the place where his eſtate lay. 


MaRkan. ms 
paſſing trom Shur towards Mount Sinai, they came 
into the deſert, as it is ſtill called, ot Marah, where 
the lirachites met with thoſe bitter waters, or waters 
of Marah. And as this circumitance did not hap- 
pen till after they wandered three days in the wilder- 
nels, we may probably hx it at Corondel, where 1s 
a {mall ri]ll ot water, which, though diluted by the 
dews and rains, ſtill continues to be brackiſh. 


Massana, in the tribe of Judah, was a famous 
fortrels, built by Judas Maccabeus, and 1 
as impregnable. It was ſituated on an high, craggy 
rock, inacceſſible on all ſides but one, and that very 
ſteep and difficult. The ſiege of it by the Romans 
under Silva, the general ot Jitus, is one of the molt 
remarkable events in ancient hiſtory. Notwith- 
ſtanding the height and ruggednels of the rock it 
ſtood on, yet, when you had gained the top, you law 


an agreeable flat, fertile country, ſo ſpacious as to 


ſupply the town with corn, fruit, &c. Herod the 
Great, finding it a place of ſuch ſtrength and im- 
portance, added new works and fortifications; and 
as it had no other ſupply of water than trom the 
clouds, he ordered teveral capacious ciſterns to re- 
ceive it, and ſtored it with a prodigious quantity of 
proviſions of all forts. He likewiſe built himſelf a 
tumptuous palace in it, that, in caſe any revolt ſhould 
happen, he might take refuge in a place ſo well for- 
tificed. I he Romans called it Collis Achilea. 


Mevr14, now the north-eaſt part of Perſia, but once 
the ſeat of a potent empire, plainly derived its name 
from Madai, the third fon ot Japhet; the Medes in 
Scripture being conſtantly called Madai. In mo- 
dern terms 1t may be laid to be the ſame country 
where are now the provinces called Aran, Schire- 


var, and Adzerbayan, with their ſub-diviſions. 


Mroippo appertained to the half tribe of Ma— 
naſſeh on the weit-ot Jordan; but the Canaanites 
continued ro dwell therein tributary to the Ifra- 
elites. Solomon rebuilt it. Here died Ahaziah 
and Joſiah, kings of Judah. 


Mr11TtexE, or Melitina, in Leſſer Armenia, was 
a Roman caſtle, with a garriſon, which the emperor 
Trajan made a city, appointing it to be the metro- 
polis of the whole country, whence, in proceſs of 
time, it became one of the moſt populous and 
wealthy cities in the eaſt. Ir ſtood on the banks of 
the Euphrates. The famous thundering legion be- 


longed to this place, being raiſed and generally 
quartered here. 


MrmPnis is called in Scripture Moph and Noph, 
which name is ſuppoſed to be derived from Anſe- 
nophis, according to Sir Iſaac Newton, the ſame 
perſon with Menes and Memnon, a prince that ei- 
ther built or fortified it. The chief idol of the 


n was here called Apis, which they wor— 
O. 58. | 


A certain traveller informs us, that, in 


ſhipped in the ſhape of a bull, and always kept one 
in his temple. The famous city of Cairo is ſaid 


to have been built out ot its ruins, on the caſtern 
ſide ot the Nile. 


Mienmasu, in Judea, was in the tribe of Ben- 


jamin, ſituated nine miles from Jeruſalem, and be- 


tween it and Gibeon. Eulebius lays it was very 
conſiderable in his time. 

Mycvoxia, or more properly Macedonia, is 
thought, by the learned, to be plainly denoted in the 
firſt book ot Maccabees by the land of Chettim, 
Alexander being mentioned as coming trom thence. 
Pericus, king ot Macedonia, is therein alſo called 
king of the Citims. But as this country was an- 
ciently inhabited by various nations, lo was it, for a 
long ſucceſſion ot ages, dillinguiſhed by different 
appcllations. It was very anciently called Ama- 
thia ; but atterwards the whole country, which the 
Greeks called Macedonia, received that denomina- 
tion, as lome lay, from king Macedo, deſcended 
trom Deucalion; or, according to others, by an ealy 
change of Mygdonia, the name of one of its pro— 
vinces, into Macedonia. The acceſſions of territory 
which Macedonia received, were made at different 
times, and on account of different wars. Pliny cells 
us, that no leis than 150 different nations were ſcat- 
ed within its territory; and Mela confirms the mul- 
titude of different ſtates, by ſaying, it had about as 
many nations as cities. Its form was irregular; but 
its ſituation excellent, in reſpect to its being waſhed 
on the eaſt by the Agean Sea, and on the welt by the 
Ionian, which advantages, however, were never cul- 
tivated as they might have been; nor were the Ma- 
cedonians ever powerful at ſca, though many noble 
bays and excellent harbours are to be tound in their 
country, Macedonia abounded with molt ſorts of 
trees which were valuable for timber, truit, or 
ſhade. It had anciently many waſtes and delerts. 
In procels ot time no part of Europe was better 
peopled, but ſince it has been in the hands of the 
Furks, great part lics uninhabited. It is rich in 
divers mines of gold; abounds with corn, paſture, 


——— and, in ſome parts, produces wine 
and oil. 


N. 


ABAT HAHA. According to St. Jerome, the 
country of the Nabathæans extended from 
the Euphrates to the Red Sea fo that it compre- 
hended Arabia Deſerta, and great part of Arabia Pe- 
træa. The manners and cultoms of thele people 


were much the ſame as thoſe of Arabia, Ethiopia, 
&c. &c. 


Naim, or Nain, according to Euſebius, was a 
City ſituvated in the plain near Mount Tabor, and 
within two miles of it. He places it at a {mall di- 
{tance from Endor and Scythopolis. There was an- 
other city ſo called in Idumea, where Simon, the ſon 


of Gorias, made his retreat atter he had ſtrongly for- 
tified it. | 


Nalin (to which Samuel retired with David) is 
ſituated in Ramah, meaning the diſtrict of Ramah, 
otherwile called Ramathaim Zophim, the birth- 
place, and utual reſidence, of the 1aid great prophet. 


NxArolls, acity of note in Thrace, on the ZEgean 
Sea, between the river Strymon and the Neſtus, the 
name ſignifying only New City. One of the quar- 
ters of Syracule was ſo called. 


NeoroLis, in Judea. Neopolis, in Armenia Mi- 
nor, was built by Pompey, in memory of a ſignal 


victory over T igranes the Great, and thence called 
Neopolis Pompeii. 


Nixeven, or Ninus, in Aſſyria, (now Curdiſtan,) 
is molt generally ſuppoſed to have been at firſt built 
by Nimrod, not long after the Tower of Babel. 
Its name 1s generally thought to be taken from Ne- 
nies, the fon of - _—_ and to be a compound, 


Neni-nave, 
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Neni-nave, i. e. The Dwelling of Ninus. It was 
leated on the banks of the Tigris, over againſt where 
Mul now ſtands, and had increaſed and grown 
ſo prodigiouſly large in the time of Jonas, who 
propheſied againſt it, that it was three days Jour- 
ney long, or, as others think, in circumterence. It 
was allo ſo ſtrong as to be eſteemed impregnable. 
However, it was at length taken and deſtroyed, ac- 
cording to the prophecy of Nahum: and it is remark - 
able that Lucian, in one of his dialogues, lays, that 
Ninus (the prophane name of Nineveh) ** was 10 
utterly deſtroyed, that there remained no footſteps 
of it, nor could one tell ſo much as where once it 
ſtood. A new city, it is probable, was quickly 
built by the Medes, out of the ruins of the old, and 
called New Nineveh; but this was likewiſe deſtroy- 
ed by Aſtyages, the eighth Median king from Ar- 
baces, tor its frequent revolts: and to ſo low a de- 
gree was it brought in the time of Cyril, biſhop 
of Alexandria, in the middle of the fifth century, 
that he tells us there was nothing to be ſeen of it 
but great heaps of rubbiſh: and yet we find a 
third Nineveh deſtroyed by the Saracens, as it 18 
{uppoſed, ſome hundred years after. At a imall 
diſtance from the ruins of Nineveh is a Turkiſh 
moſque. 


Nisigis was once a large, populous, and opulent 
city; but is at preſent deſcribed as a town in Diar- 
beker, about 35 miles from the Tigris, and bur the 
ſhadow of what it once was; though it is ſtill the 
reſidence of a Turkiſh Sangiac. In fine, it is little 
more than a village; though arches, gates, and the 
remains of a noble church, are yet to be ſeen. Its 
territory is fruitful, and, when cultivated, produces 
corn, wine, and various fruits, the chief buſineſs being 
agriculture. About two miles to theealt 1s a good 
river, with a very noble ſtone bridge: and all the 
way between the town and it, pieces of old walls, 
and a large arch, whereby it is ſuppoſed the city 
anciently reached quite to that river. Niſibis ſtands 
welt trom the celebrated Ur of the Chaldees, be- 
tween it and the Tigris. 


Nos was a ſacerdotal city. By the prophet Ne- 
hemiah it is reckoned among the cities of Benja- 
min. It ſeems, therefore, to have been added to the 
Yieſts, and that occaſionally, when the ark was at 
Kivieds-learies, it being moreover not nominated 
among thole that were aſſigned ro them at firſt. 


Nop, the land of, to which fugitive Cain, under 
an apprehenſion that every one who found him would 
Nay him, by divine order, retired, and therein built 
a city, calling it Enoch, after the name of his ſon. 
Where this land of Nod (which word ſignifies fu— 
gitive or wandering) was ſituate, is thought not 
quite certain. No remains of the name Nod it- 
iclf, as a land, are now to be found. 


O. 


(Ever, Mount, or the Mount of Olives, called, 
by the Jews, in their language, the Mount of 
Unction, or the Mount of Olives, or Oil. It was 
alſo termed the Mountain of Three Lights, becaule 
lighted on the weſt by the fire of the altar, recei- 
ving on the eaſt the light of the fun, and producing 
much oil, the aliment of light. Ir ſtands a ſabbath 
day's journey (i. e. eight furlongs, or one mile) eaſt 
from Jeruſalem, commanding an extenſive proſpect, 
as being the loftieſt eminence in its neighbourhood, 
It was once famous tor tertility, and was thus de- 
ſcribed by an author of the 7th century. Few or 
no trees are there to be found, except the olive and 
vine, according to the report of Acculfus; but wheat 
and barley there flouriſh in a moſt kindly manner, 
for the nature of the toil is quite productive.” With 
reſpect to the Turks, notwithſtanding their pre- 
tended veneration for this mount and its circum- 
ſtances, it is more than ſuſpected it is not out of 
real devotion, but for lucre's ſake, and to exact 
money from the popiſh pilgrims, and travellers of 
curiolity, tor admiſſion to lee them, 


Oynis. The acuteſt, niceſt, and moſt ſagacioug 


writers are much at a lols to find out a certain ſettle. . 


ment for Ophir. It is by ſeveral ſuppoſed to be 
the place whither Solomon ſent ſhips every three 
years from Ezim-geba to fetch gold. This opinion 
lome would have ſupported ſeveral 7 
which ſeem to have been erected here by foreigners, 
as they have inſcriptions in unknown characters 
Beſides, ſome ſay the inhabitants boaſt of having 
books, proving that the Iſraelites, in Solomon's time. 
ſailed every third year to thele ports to fetch gold, 


P. 


Peru, or Judza, is ſituated between 31 deg. 5%. 


30 min. and 32 deg. 20 min. north lat. and from 
34 deg. 50 min. to 37 deg. 15 min. eaſt long. being 
bounded by the Mediterranean ſea on the weſt, 
Syria and Phcenicia on the north, Arabia Deſerta 
on the eaſt, and Arabia Petræa on the ſouth. It 
is therefore near 200 miles in length, and about 80 
in breadth towards the middle, but increaſes or di- 
miniſhes 12 or 15 miles in other places. The longeſt 
day is about 14 hours 15 minutes. The air of Judza 
is the molt ſalubrious and pleaſant imaginable nei- 
ther heat or cold are felt in the extreme, but an 
agreeable ſerenity diffuſes itſelf throughout the 
year, which puts the ſtranger in mind of the golden 
age : 


The flowers unſown in fields and meadows 
* reign'd, 

And weſtern winds immortal ſpring main- 
* tain'd.” 


Though the climate of this country is at preſent 
the molt admirable in the univerſe, we have no 
doubt but that, in the early ages of the world, when 
the paſtoral life was the moſt honourable, and agri- 
culture the molt reſpected employ, it even exceeded 
its preſent excellency, by means of the general cul- 
tivation of the country. Of the richnels and ferti- 
lity of its ſoil we have the moſt authentic teſtimo- 
nies; in particular, that it abounded in corn, wine, 
oil, honey, pomegranates, dates, figs, citrons, 
oranges, apples of Paradiſe, ſugar-canes, cotton, 
hemp, flax, cedars, cypreſſes, and a great variety ot 
other ſtately, fragrant, and fruitful trees, balm of 
Gilead, and other precious drugs, &c. cattle, fowls, 
hſh, game, and other delicacies, as well as neceſſaries 
of lite. Indeed, whoever conſiders the very ſmall 
extent of Judæa, will be ſenſible that nothing but 
ſuch aſtoniſhing fertility could enable it to main- 
tain ſuch a number of inhabitants as reſided in it in 
the time of king David, ſince they amounted to 
6,000,000. 'The produce of the land not only ſub- 
liſted this prodigious multitude, but there was a ſuf- 
ficient ſuperfluity to ſend to Tyre, and other places, 
for exportation. Yet the ſoil was only cultivated ſix 
years in ſeven, as the ſeptennial year was always a 
time of reſt from the affairs of agriculture. It is to 
be obſerved, that the whole of the country was cul- 
tivated, and that woods, parks, waſte grounds, &c. 
were unknown. It is now unhappily inhabited by 
ſome of the molt indolent people exiſting; yet Dr. 
Shaw informs us, that, with a little cultivation, it 
would yield as much as it did in the days of king 
David and king Solomon. 


PaLuvka, as called by the Greeks and Romans, 
Tadmor in the Wildernels in the Scripture, Palmira 


| and T hadamor oy Joſephus, Tadmor and Tatma by 


the Arabs and Syrians, ſtood about fifteen miles 
ealt of Damaſcus. The air is exceeding good, but 
the 101] now barren, (though it formerly had perpe- 
tual ſprings, and yielded fruit and corn,) afford- 
ing nothing green but a few palm-trees in gardens, 
and ſome ſcattered up and down. | 
Palmyra in the deſarts of Arabia, or, as by the 
Scripture ſtiled, Tadmor in the Wilderneſs, is a mo 
awful ſpectacle. As you approach (/, Dr. 
Bankes, in his Syſtem of Gecgrapby) the firſt ob- 
ject which preſents itſelf is a ruinated caſtle, on the 
north fide of the city. From it you deſcry Tad- 


mor, 


Palgt' 
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mor, encloſed on three ſides by long ridges of 
mountains. Southward of it is a valt plain, extend- 
ing tar beyond the ſight. "The city mult have been 
ot large extent, trom the {pace now taken up by its 
ruins; among which hve about thirty or forty mi- 
{erable families, in huts of dirt, within a ſpacious 
court, which once encloſed a magnificent temple. 
This court hath a ſtately high wall ot large ſquare 
{tone, adorned hen = mga both within and with- 
out, and are about ſixty on each ſide. The beau- 
titul cornices have been beaten down by the Turks. 
Towards the centre are the remains of a caltle, 
ſhrouding the fragments ot a remple of exquiſite 
beauty, as appears by what is ſtill ſtanding ot its 
entrance, viz. two [tones thirty-five feet long, car- 
ved with vines and cluſters ot grapes. In the great 
court are the remains of two rows of very noble 
marble pillars, thirty- ſeven feet high, with capitals 
finely carved ; and the cornices mult have been of 
equal elegance. Fitty-eight of thele pillars are en- 
tire. There mult have been many more, as it appears 
they went quite round the court, lupporting a moſt 
ſpacious double piazza. The walks on the well 
de of this piazza, which face the front of the tem- 
ple, ſeem to have been grand and ſpacious; and at 
each end are two niches tor itatues at length, with 
pedeſtals, borders, ſupporters, canopies, &c. carved 
with inimitable art. The ſpace within this once 
beautiful encloſure is (or rather was) encompaſſed 
by another row ot pillars ot a ditterent order, fifty 
teet high; ſixteen of which are yet ſtanding. I he 
temple was ninety tect long, and about torty broad. 
Its grand entrance, on the welt, appears, by what re- 
mains of it, to have been the moſt magnihcent in the 
world. Over a dovr-way, in the remaining walls, 
you trace a {pread-eagle : and here are the fragments 
of cupids, as well as ot cagles, moſt hnely imitating 
nature, on large ſtones mouldering on the earth. 
Nothing of the temple ſtands but the walls, the 
window-places of which are narrow at top, but 
richly adorned with ſculpture. In the middle 1s a 
cupola, all one ſolid piece. Leaving this court and 
temple, your eyes are ſaluted with a great number 
of pillars of marble, ſcattered for near a mile. Lo 
the north you have a ſtately obeliſk before you, con- 
ſiſting ot {even large ſtones, beſides its capital, 
grandly ſculptured. It is more than fifty feet high, 
and is twelve feet and an halt in circumterence juſt 
above the pedeſtal; and it is imagined a ſtatue once 
ſtood upon it. Eaſt and welt of this, at the diſtance 
ot about a quarter of a mile, is another obeliſk, 
that ſcems to have correſponded with the firit men- 
tioned; and, according to the fragment of a third, 
it ſhould ſcem that there was a continued range of 
them. On one of them, which 1s about forty feet 
high, there is a Greek inicription, commemorating, 
two patriots: and about an hundred paces from it 
is a Jarge and lotty entrance, leading to a grand 
Piazza, adorned with marble pillars, on molt of 
which there are inſcriptions. A little tarther on- 
ward, to the left, are the remains of a ſtately pile of 
remarkable fine marble, twenty-two feet long. On 
the welt ſide of the piazza are ſeveral openings for 
gates; two of which .appear to have been the moſt 
iuperb that ever captivated the human eye, both in 
point of grandeur of work in general, and the beau- 
titul porphyry pillars with which they were adorned. 
Faltward of the piazza are a great number of ſcat- 
tered marble pillars, moſt of which have been de- 
prived of their elegant capitals. A little ruined 
temple lies mouldering at a ſhort diſtance, which 
appears to have been a very curious ſtructure. But 
of all the venerable remains, none more attract the 
admiration than the magnificent ſepulchres towards 
the north of the city, extending a mile and more, 
and which, at a diſtance, have the appearance of tops 
of decayed churches, or baſtions of ruined forti- 
fications.” The magnificent city of Palmyra is 
mentioned in the Arabic tranſlation of the Chro- 
nicles, as ſubſiſting before the days of Solomon. 
But John of A ntioch, ſurnamed Malala, ſays, that it 
was built by Solomon, and on the very ſpot where 
his father ſlew the Philiſtine chief. He affirms that 
the city was built in commemoration of that memo- 
rable action. We find, in the ninth chapter of the 
ſirſt book of Kings, and the eighth of the ſecond of 


Chronicles, that Solomon erected a city in a wilder- 
nels, and called it Tadmor : that ſome time atter- 
wards, the Greeks and Romans diftinguithed it by 
the name of Palmyra, even while its hrit name was 
lll retained by the Syrians : and this is contirmed 
by St. Jerome, why lays, that Tadmor and Palmyra 
are the Syrian and Greek names ot the lame lace : 
and the country Arabs, even at this time, call it by 
the former name. In this circumſtance they are re- 
markably particular, preſerving the ancient denomi- 
nation ot places through various revolutions. Ihus 
the Acca of the Old Teitament is at this day called 
by them Acca; and the Greek name Ptolemais, in 
which that of Acca was tor ſome time immured, Is 
loſt through diſuſe. Not that human judgment can 
pretend to advance, however, that Palmyra was aC- 
tually the work of Solomon: an opinion only can 
be offered, concurrent with that of the preſent inha- 
bitants, who lay, all theſe things were done by So— 
lomon, the lon of David. However, tuch ſtructures 
as might have been erected by Solomon we will 
{uppole to have been entirely demoliſhed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who, in his march to the ſiege of Jeru- 
ſalem, deſtroyed this city, as we are aſiured by John 
of Antioch. It was atterwards beauritully repaired 
by Adrian; then deſtroyed by Antiochus, and re- 
built by Aurelian; and at laſt totally demoliſhed by 
the ignorant and bigoted Turks, under whole ty- 
ranny the whole country lies waſte, The greateſt 
bgure Palmyra ever made in hiltory was in the reign 
ot Gallicnnus, under whole thametul indolence the 
Roman glory in the caſt became conliderably ob- 
icured ; when Odenathus, joining that emperor's 
party, collected the poor remains of the diſcomfited 
Romans in Syria, whom he led againit Sapor, the 
Perhan monarch, put his army to flight, and ad- 
vanced with his victorious troops to Ctephilon, the 
Capital of the empire. On his return trom this ex- 
pedition, tull of riches and honours, and revered by 
the Romans, he was unanimoully proclaimed Au- 
guſtus, and co-partner in the empire with Galh- 
ennus. Such oft the accounts of Odenathus as have 
reached poſterity, ſerve rather to heighten than gra- 
tity the human curioſity. He was a native of Pal- 
myra, and ſo admirable a politician, that he, for a 
while, held the balance of power between the empire 
of Perſia and Rome. He drove the Goths out of 
Aſia Minor, where they had committed the moſt 
violent ravages: and this was his laſt great action, 
in which, it was apprehended, he was treacherouſly 
ſlain by Mzonis, his kinſman. His ſon, Herodotus, 
loon afterwards ſuffered the ſame fate: nor did 
Mzonis long ſurvive, being cut to pieces by the 
{oldiery. 

The fortune of the beautiful Zenobia, queen of 
Odenathus, is well worthy the attention of our 
readers. The viciflitudes which this lady expe- 
rienced were various and ſurpriſing, and her character 
great and extraordinary; though her memory is 
tarniſhed with the ſuſpicion of her having been 
privy to the deaths of her huſband and ſon. The 
perlonot Zenobia was graceful and genteel; her com- 
plexion dark brown; — eyes black, and ſparkling 
with uncommon luſtre; her teeth beautifully white; 
her countenance ſprightly; her air noble; and her 
voice clear and powerful. Her ſtrength was unuſu- 
ally great. She inured herſelf much to fatigue, was 
fond ot riding, and would ſometimes march on foot 
at the head of her troops. In council ſhe was cir- 
cumſpect and prudent; in executing bold and de- 
termined. She could be open or reſerved, mild or ſe- 
vere, as occaſion required. She was generous, but 
not profuſe; and oblerved inviolably the chaſteſt 
rules of female honour. No woman was better ac- 

uainted with hiſtory than this accompliſhed queen : 
ſhe was miſtreſs of the Greek and Egyptian tongues, 
as well as of the Latin, which ſhe tranſlated into the 
former. She boaſted herſelf deſcended from Pto- 
lemy, and reckoned Cleopatra among her anceſtry. 
That Zenobia attended her huſband in the field 
there 1s not the leaſt doubt, ſince the emperor Aure- 
lian paſſes the higheſt encomiums on her military 
proweſs. She aſſumed, after the death of Odena- 
thus, the reins of government, in the name of her 
children, and renouncing all alliance with Rome, 
attacked, and totally routed, the army of Hera- 
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clianus, the Roman general, who was ſent againſt 
the Perſians, he himicif narrowly eſcaping from fall- 
ing into her hands. She afterwards, While the exi- 
gency of public affairs called the attention of Clau- 
dius nearer home, aflerted an hereditary right to the 
dominion of Egypt, as being deſcended from Pto- 
lemy; and having ſecured a ſtrong party there in 
her tavour, ſhe ſent thither Zabdas, an experienced 
and gallant officer, who had ſerved under Odena- 
thus; and he, defeating the Egyptian army, pol- 
ſeſſed himſelt of the province in the nameof Zenobia. 
The Palmyrenes, however, were afterwards routed, 
and nearly driven from their new acquiſitions; but 
taking advantage of Probus, the Egyptian pretect, 
who, in endeavouring to cut off the retreat of the 
vanquiſhed, diſcovered his ignorance of the coun- 
try, they totally defeated his army, and himſelf was 
taken prifoner; a diſgrace which he could not out- 
live; but, dying by his own hand, left Zenobia 
miſtreſs of Egypt. The progrels of this heroic queen 
greatly alarmed Claudius, who being now near the 
end of the ſecond year of his reign, reſolved to turn 
his forces againſt her; but was cut off by the plague, 
at Syrmium in Pannonia. He was ſucceeded by 
Aurelian, who was not, however, ſecured in his 
power without ſome trouble, and who, before he 
thought of relieving the eaſtern empire, retormed 
the police at Rome, and reduced the Goths, Van- 
dals, and Germans. Thele great taſks being com- 
leted, he croſſed the Boſphorus at Bizantium, and 
— taken yana, in Cappadocia, he proceeded to 
Antioch, of which he poſſeſſed himſelf by ſtrata- 
gem. By two battles, one tought here, the other at 
Emeſa, Aurelian recovercd the eaſtern provinces, 
and forced the queen to ſhelter herſelf within the 
walls of her capital. Having taken every neceſſary 
precaution to {upply his army with proviſions, Au- 
relian proceeded to Palmyra; not, however, without 
being conliderably harraſſed by the Syrian banditti. 
Arriving at length before the walls of the city, he 
laid cloſe ſiege to it, and was gallantly reſiſted by 
the garriſon. Being wearied out with military ope- 
rations, the emperor had recourle to negociations, 
and made ſome offers to Zenobia, which ſhe moſt 
haughtily rejected, bidding him remember, that her 
anceſtor Cleopatra preterred death to diſhonour. 
This enraging Aurelian, he re-attacked with re- 
doubled vigour; and the beſieged being at length 
reduced to the laſt extremity, had no refource but 
that of applying to their allies, the Perſians, for re- 
lief; and this reſolution being agreed on in coun- 
cil, Zenobia herſelf undertook the carrying it into 
execution, and, mounting a dromedary, ſet out for 
Perſia, but was taken priloner as ſhe was about to 
croſs the Euphrates. Palmyra now ſoon ſurrender- 
ed, and the emperor took poſſeſſion. He ſpared the 
inhabitants, but carried off the beſt part of their 
riches, leaving behind him a garriſon of ſix hun- 
dred archers, who, ſome years atter, were cut off by 
the inhabitants, molt of whom were, by the empe- 
ror's command, in conſequence of the maſſacre, put 
to death, and the city quite ruined. The emperor, 
at Emeſa, ſet on foot an enquiry into the conduct of 
Z.enobia : and here it was that ſhe ſullied her great 
character, by betraying her beſt triends, among 
whom was Longinus, by whole advice it was that 
ſhe had rejected the terms of peace which the em- 
peror Aurelian had propoled: for this he was or- 
dered to be executed; but his miſtreſs was reterved 
to grace a Roman triumph. She afterwards mar- 
ried, and had children, at Conche, on the road from 
Rome to the ancient Tiber, where the emperor al- 
ſigned her ſome lands, and the remains of her villa 
are at this day to be ſeen. Palmyra was afterwards 
governed by the Romans: and, from a Latin in- 
icription {till extant, we diſcover that Hierocles was 
tor the fifth time preſident of the provinces, when 
Diocleſian here erected ſome magnificent edifices. 
In the year of Chriſt 400 the firſt Illyſian legion 
was quartered here: bur Procopius gives us reaſon 
to imagine that the place was lo little regarded as to 
be ſometimes left without a garriſon. The Roman 
hiſtory makes no tarther mention of Palmyra. Ac- 
cording to Benjamin Tudulenſis there were 2000 
Jews among the inhabitants in the tweltth century. 
We ſhall conclude our account of this once grand 
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and flouriſhing city, with the following quotari 
from an author on the ſubject : © That Pal on 
was uſed as a place of ſtrength, is evident from alte. 
rations which have been made in the caſtle on the 
hill, and the Temple of the Sun, which muſt haye 
been intended for detence, and are not more than 
five or ſix hundred years old. The moſt perfect 
piece of antiquity is a mauſoleum, upwards of ſeven. 
teen hundred years old, with the flooring entire, and 
an 1n{cription ſtill legible, informing us that it was 
built by Jambelicus, ſon of Mocimus, as a burial. 
place for himſelf and family, in the year 314.” See 
Benkes's much admired Syſtem of Geography. 


Pers1a, The word Perſia is ſuppoſed to be only 
a corruption of the word Parthia, and that the mo. 


dern Perſians derive their name from their proge. 
nitors the Parthians, the ancient inhabitants of the 
country. The word itſelf implies an horſeman; and 
the Perſians and Parthians have always been tamed 
for their ſkill in that exerciſe. Perſia includes all 
thoſe countries which were anciently celebrated and 
known by the names of Media, Parthia, part of 
Aſlyria, Aipcania, Colchis, Bactria, Iberia, and Su— 
ſiana. It is bounded on the north by the Caſpian 
Sea, which ſeperates it from Ruſſia; and on the 
norch- caſt by the river Oxus, which divides it from 
Ulſbec 'Tartary. The north-weſt boundaries are the 
Daghiſtan mountains, and the mountains of Ara- 
rat, which divide it from Circaſſian Tartary. India 
is the eaſtern boundary; the Indian Ocean, and the 
Gulphs of Perſia and Ormus, the ſouthern; and 
Arabia and Turkey the weſtern. The prodigious 
mountains of Ararat and Caucalus have long made 
a diſtinguiſhed figure in hiſtory : nor hath that long 
chain ot mountains, known by the name of Tauris, 
which run quite through the empire, been leſs cele- 
brated. From the diſtracted ſtate of Perſia for 
many ſucceſſive years, the political diviſion of the 
provinces cannot be aſcertained; but the moſt re- 
markable places in the empire are, Iſpahan, the me- 
tropolis, and reſidence of the ſophi; Schamachie, 
Ardehil, Sulthania, Caſwin, Rom, Reſchd, Der- 
bent, Schiras, and the cities of Ormus and Gom- 
broon, on the Perſian Gulph. Thele laſt are much 
on the decline at preſent, though they were for- 
merly places of great commercial conſequence. 
Moſt of the European nations, particularly the 
Engliſh, have eſtabliſhed factories at Gombroon, 
by means of which they carry on a trade with the 
Perſians, Turks, Tartars, Arabians, Armenians, 
Banyans, &c. The ſoil of Perſia is in moſt parts 
very fertile, producing various kinds of grain, cattle 
of all kinds, game, and plenty of the choicelt fruits. 
The Perſian language is ſpoken in common through- 
out the whole empire, but more correctly in ſome 
provinces than others. The Turkiſh is the polite 
or court language; and the Arabic is the learned 
language, in which all the books on ſublime ſubjects 
are written, The ſciences flouriſhed in Perſia be- 
fore they did in Europe; but the modern Perſians 
fall very ſhort of the Europeans in every branch of 
learning. The grand epocha, by which they date 
all events, is the Hegira, or flight of Mahomet from 
Mecca, which took place in the year 622. They 
reckon twenty-four hours to the day, but do not 
ſubdivide it into day and night as we do. As they 
begin their week on Saturday, Friday is their Sab- 
bath. Their year begins at the vernal equinox. 
Their ſolar and lunar years differ in the ſpace of 
twelve days, becauſe they reckon but twelve moons 
to their lunar year. The molt celebrated and ſin- 
gular antiquities in Perſia, are the ruins of Perſe. 
zolis, formerly a ſuperb city, till it was deſtroyed 
y Alexander the Great, to oblige the Grecian cour- 
tczan Thais. Thele ruins are about the diſtance 
of thirty Engliſh miles from the city of Schiras. 
They are ſituated in a fine plain, which is about 120 
miles in length, and only ſix or ſeven in breadth. 
This plain is overflowed with water ſeveral months 
in the year, which occaſions it to be ſo exceedingly 
tertile, particularly in rice, that it is covered with 
little villages, or hamlets, to the number, as the in- 
habitants aſſert, of 880, including thoſe which are 
ſituated in the adjacent mountains. The ruins ap. 


pear like an amphitheatre, and are ſituated in a kind 
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of ſemicircle, formed by the mountains. The an- 
cient palace of the Perſian monarchs, which was 
formerly called the houſe of Darius, and which the 
modern inhabitants term Chil-minar, or the Palace 
of Forty Pillars, is ſituated at the toot of a moun- 
tain, which hath for time immemorial been known 
by the name of the Royal Mountain. Near the 
mountains are two ancient ſepulchres of Perſian 
monarchs, the fronts ot which are ornamented with 
various figures. Near Derbent there are the ruins 
of a wall which extend 50 leagues in length; and the 
wall is ſaid to have reached from the Caſpian to the 
Euxine ſeas; and on one fide of that city are above 
6000 grave-itones, molt ot which have Arabic in- 
{criptions. There is nor, perhaps, any kingdom or 
empire whatever which has undergone greater revo. 
lutions than that of Perlia, to recount which would 
be too extenſive to be here admitted. We ſhall 
therefore only mention the moſt recent, which was 
occalioned by the celebrated Kouli Khan, who, in 
the year 1734, was ſo exceedingly ſucceſsful againit 
the Turks and Tartars, as to conquer all the open 
country of Georgia and Armenia. In 1735 he de- 
{troyed great part of the Turkiſh army at Arpa 
Kavi. In 1736 the young Shah Abbas (the then 
emperor) dicd, when Kouli Khan convened the 
Perſian chiets and nobles, and told them that they 
were at liberty to chuſe an emperor. They there- 
fore unanimouſly begged him to accept of the 
crown, being, indeed, afraid to do otherwite. Hav- 
ing mounted the throne, he ruled the Perſians with 
a rod of iron, deſtroying, many of the royal family, 
and putting to death all rhe nobility, except thole 
who were deemed idiots, or whole underſtanding 
he deſpiſed. He then ſeized many eſtates, particu- 
larly the church lands; and having concluded a 
peace with the 'Furks and Ruſſians, marched into 
the territories of the Great Mogul, deteated the ar- 


mies of that monarch, made himſelf mailer ot 


Delhi, the capital of Hindoſtan, took the Great 
Mogul himſelf priſoner, put multitudes to the 
tword, and plundered the empire of jewels, gold, 
and other valuables, to the amount ot 87,500,000]. 
{terling, a greater treaſure than any other monarch 
in any age or nation ever before poſſeſſed. Thelc 
immenſe treaſures he lodged in his hereditary prin- 
cipality of Chalat; but did not truſt the guarding 
of them either to Turks or Perſians, but to 12,000 
Georgians, all ot whom were Chriſtians. He then 
lubdued the Uſbeck Tartars, and brought their 
country to be tributary to Perſia: after which he 
returned to Iſpahan, and leverely reprimanded his 
fon for the mal-adminiſtration of affairs during his 
abſence. The year 1741 he {ſpent in quelling leve- 
ral inſurrections. In all theſe expeditions he com- 
mitted unheard of cruelties. Among the rebels his 
eldeſt lon proved one, for he attempted to murder 
him, but eſcaped till the year 1742, when he was 
brought as a priſoner to his tather, and had his eyes 
put out by order of that monarch. The Turks hav- 
ing, in the year 1744, let up a pretender to the throne 
of Perſia, who gave out that he was a younger ſon 
of the late emperor Shah Thomas, Kol; K han ſent 
one of his ſons at the head of an army againſt him. 
The pretended prince was defeated and taken pri- 
loner. Kouli Khan being informed of this, in a 
temporary fit of humanity, gave orders that he 
might be permitted to eſcape: nevertheleſs, he di- 
rected that 282 of his followers ſhould be beheaded. 
inthe year 1745 heagain marched againſt the Turks, 
and defeated them; but in 1746 and 1747, he was 
entirely employed in quelling domeſtic broils, and 
inteſtine rebellions. He was now generally looked 
upon to be in a ſtate of inſanity. His actions were 
uſually abſurd, and always unaccountable : ſome- 
times a gleam of generoſity and humanity would 
leem to direct his intentions, but avarice and the 
moſt horrid cruelty at moſt times predominated. 
He was, however, on the ſecond of July, 1747, aſ- 
laſſinated by five of the principal officers of his 
guards. This event happened thus: the conſpira- 
tors entered his tent about one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, when one of them ſtumbling over ſome of the 
cords that faſtened it, Kouli Khan waked, ſtarted 
up, ſeized his ſabre, and with one blow cut off 


the head of him who was next to him. He then 
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ſtruck the next on the left ſhoulder with ſuch force, 
that the ſabre lodged in the ſpine or back bone, and 
ſtuck to faſt that, before he could withdraw it the 
remaining aſſaſſins diſpatched him, and cut © his 
head, which they took with them, and having bu- 
ried their companions, they retired. When the peo- 
ple heard of his death they were greatly rejoiced. 
They immediately put to death his blind ſon, and his 

randlon, and even all his women, leſt any of them 
mould be pregnant by him; ſo much did they de- 
teit the breed of his cruel and bloody tyrant, who 
leems to have thrown Nero, and all the inhuman 
monſters of antiquity, at a diſtance. Since the death 
of Kouli Khan, all has been, and {till is, anarchy and 
contulion in that unhappy country. Several of his 
family, as well as others, have been, and are, con- 
trending tor the empire; but as their various 1uc- 
ceſſes, and the late revolutions, are not Known in 
Europe, at leaſt not properly authenticated, we mult 
conclude our hiſtorical oblervations on the Perſian 
empire. 


PLA, anciently Bunemas, or Bunomia, in Ma- 
cedonia, was ſeated at the mouth of the river Ac- 
tius, and was the birth place of Philip, and his ſon 
Alexander the Great, which Philip was there edu- 
cated. He therefore enlarged it, and made it the 
capital ot Macedonia. It had in its neighbourhood 
the tomb of Euripides, the celebrated tragic poet. 
It now lies in ruins, and 1s, by the Greeks, called Pa- 
latiſia; i. e. the Little Palace. Fine marbles are 
daily dug out of its ruins. There were other places 
of the lame name. 


Prervswm, Ancient Peluſium is now called the 
village Belbais, and ſituated on the Peluſia branch 
ot the Nile, tor which realon Damiata is often taken 
tor Pcluſium. This place is ſaid to have been 1ur- 
rounded with triple walls. 


PENIEL, or Penuel, (ſignifying, Thelightof God,) 
lo called by Jacob, on receiving the bleſſing after 
his wreitling with the angel, was a place near the 
brook Jaddok. It became after wards a city of note; 
tor we ind Gideon pulled down one of its towers 
becauſe they had denied him bread. It was rebuilt 
by Jeroboam, who hkewile erected three others. It 
itood by the Jordan, and belonged to the tribe of 
Gad. Strabo mentions a city adjoining to Tripolis, 
which was called by the ſame name, at one end of 
Mount Libanus. 


PerGamus, or Pergamos, a city of the greateſt 
note in Aſia Minor, but which, in time, became 
the metropolis of a teparate kingdom, ſaid to be 
tounded about the year of Rome 47, and made a 
conſiderable figure, was ſeated on a ſpacious plain 
on the banks ot the Caicus. It was the royal ſeat of 
the Attalic kings, and of Humenes, and enriched 
with a library of 200,000 volumes; for the tranſ- 
cribing of which parchment was here firlt invented: 
and by the Latins thence called Charta Perga- 
mena, or Pergamenum. Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
285 occaſion to this uſeful contrivance, by prohi- 

iting the exportation of the Papyrus, in order to 
deteat the delign of Eumenes, which was to cauſe 
all the valuable books then extant to be carefully 
tranſcribed, and thereby make a collection that 
might vie with Alexander's famed library at Alex- 
andria, Here were likewiſe invented thoſe coſtly 
hangings, by us called tapeſtry, by the Romans 
named Aulza, from Aula, a hall, becauſe the hall 
of Attalus, who invented them, was the firſt room 
adorned with this furniture, Galen, the famed bo- 
taniſt and phyſician, was born in this city; and here 
Eſculapius is ſaid to have practiſed phyſic. To 
ſpeak of it at preſent, Pergamos is not a very con- 
ſiderable town (in compariſon) of Phrygia, in Aſia 
Minor; but the * about it is ſo well watered by the 
Pitanus, as well as the Caicus, which fall into the 
Hermus, that it is one of the moſt fertile in this 
country, eſpecially in corn, At a ſmall diſtance is 
another river, ſmaller, and more rapid, called, by 
the ancients, Selenus, which falls into the Caicus a 
little below the town; on the other ſide whereof is 
a ſtately * formerly a Chriſtian church. The 
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ancient cathedral was dedicated to St. John; but 
nothing is now left of it, except ſome of the walls. 
The Chriſtians here now are but ten or twelve mi- 
ſerable families, who are allowed a church; but 
the Turks are ſaid to be between 2 and 3000 ſouls. 
On the eaſt ſide ſtands the ruins of an ancient palace; 
and many other antiquities are here and there ſeen, 
ſuch as à parcel of fine marble columns; a noble 
baſs- relief of a man on horſeback, curiouſly carved; 
the remains of an aqueduct, of which fix arches yet 
ſtand over a brook, and farther ſouth fix others, 
with ſpacious vaults under them. 


PzTRa, the capital of Arabia Petrea, ſeems to have 
been denominated, by the Hebrews, Sclah, (2 Kings, 
xiv. 7.) both which words are of the ſame import, 
viz. Rock, in Greek and Hebrew; Petra being but 
a tranſlation of Selah. St. Jerome intimates, that, 
among the Syrians, it went by the name of Rekem, 
and that the latter was the ſame town in the text juſt 
quoted, ſtiled Joktheel. Petra was the chief for- 
treſs of the Idumæans, Edomites, or Nabatheans, 
and derived its name from its rocky ſituation. It is 
agreed, that it was acceſſible only by one narrow 
path, which, with the ſteepneſs ot the aſcent, rendered 
it almoſt impregnable. It was ſeated in a plain full 
of gardens, but ſurrounded with rocks, according 
to Strabo. Pliny ſays nearly the ſame, and that the 
Nabatheans inhabited the city of Petra, ſituated in 
a plain watered by a river, and encompaſſed by in- 
acceſſible mountains. A great diverſity of opini- 
ons in this particular prevails among the moderns; 
but we ſhall only obſerve, that it is, by the approved 
judicious, allowed moſt probable that Errakim, 
or Arrakeh, a town in a north direction from Ha- 
gra, near Caracha, ſeems to correſpond beſt with 
the Petra of the ancients. There were ſeveral other 

laces which had the name of Petra; and particu- 

arly one in the third Paleſtine; but then, as Jerome 
and Euſebius extend Paleſtine as tar as the Red Sea 
to Elath, it comprehended Idumæa and Arabia Pe- 
rea. 


PHasELUs was a tower in Jeruſalem, of very 
great circumference. 


Prn1aLa Lake, ſituated not far from the Sama- 
chonite Lake, in the Holy Land, is now known to 
be the true ſource of the Jordan. Thar it was ſo was 
long diſputed ; but the doubt was decided by Phi- 
lip the Tetrarch, who caſting ſtraw or chaff into it, 
they came out at Panion. The name, which ſignifies a 

hial, was common to other waters of the ſame kind. 

t is ſituated in the midſt of a moſt delightful coun- 
try, which is alſo ſo well adapted for the carrying 
on of buſineſs, that marts or fairs are held there all 
the ſummer by the neighbouring people. 


Pa1L1eei properly belongs to Thrace, but is by 
moſt geographers placed in Macedon, purſuant to 
the diviſion ever ſince the time of Philip, the father 
of Alexander, who, having reduced the country 
between the Strymon (the ancient boundary of Ma- 
cedon) and the Neſſus, or Neſtus, added it to his he- 
reditary kingdom, whence that track was ever after 
looked on as a part of Macedon. It afterwards be- 
came a Roman colony. It was ſituated on a riſin 
ground, abounding with ſprings; having on the nort 
fide ſeveral hills, covered with woods; on the ſouth 
a marſh, which reached tothe Ægean Sea; on the eaſt 
the ſtreights of Symbdon; and on the weſt a * 
plain extending to the Strymon. On this plain, the 
probable boundary between Macedon and Thrace, 
was the memorable battle between Brutus and 
Caſſius, and Anthony and Octavianus, afterwards 
Auguſtus. St. Paul preached in this city, convert- 
ed many, and wrote to them from Rome the epiſtle 
we have in the New Teſtament by ſuch title. To 
{peak of it in its preſent ſtate, it is ſituated near the 
borders of Romania, about 190 miles from Con- 
{tantinople. The Greeks, we are told, itil] call it 
Philippige (Land of Philip.) The firſt ching ap- 
parent to travellers is the caſtle on a mountain, 

very large, and the walls almoſt entire. On the ſe- 


veral hills, which ſurround this mountain, ſtand 
divers fortreſſes communicating with the caſtle, be. 


ing encompaſſed with large walls, which extend into 
the plain. Within the place are ſeveral heaps of 
free- ſtones and pieces of marble, but no footſteps 
of r here are a great number of edifices 
half demoliſhed. It 1s natural to ſuppoſe here were 
ſtately temples of white marble, ſumptuous palaces 

and magnificent monuments ; the broken remains of 
all which afford beholders a (rand idea of ancient 
architecture. This town is {till an archbiſhop's ſee; 
but it retains nothing of its ancient ſplendor, and 
is very thin peopled. 


ProlLEMAISs. Ptolemy makes Ptolemais, and Barca, bus 


in Cyrenia, two different cities, placing the former 
in the iſland, the latter on the coaſt. This Ptole- 
mais is now commonly called Tolmeta. 


R. 


R Annarn, or RaBBan, (a word importing great d 


and populous,) the metropolis of the Am- 
monites, to diſtinguiſh it from the city of Moab, 
which borethe ſame nameor epithet, was called Rab- 
bah of the children of Ammon. This capital ſeems 
to have been diſtinguiſhed into two parts, Rabbah 
properly ſo called, and the City of Waters, Whence 
thele waters were derived to it, whether from the 
Jabbok, or from exuberant ſprings in or about it, 
is not determined. We have ſome authority to ſay, 
it was the molt delightful part of the city, and that 
the king's houſe ſtood there, from whence this part 
may have been ſtiled the Royal City. This part 
(before which fell the brave Uriah) Joab took, and 
then ſent to David, who came accordingly, with all 
his forces, and took the other part. Rabbah was 
allo famous tor being the place where the great iron 
bedſtead of Og, king of Baſhan, was ſeen. In pro- 
ceſs of time, this city was called Philadelphia, from 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, who ſumptuouſly rebuilt it, 
and for ages was a City of eminence, 


RacaBa was a fortreſs in the territory of the Ge- g 
raſens, beyond Jordan. 


RaPHI1a, a city, is placed by Strabo and Livy in 8 
Pheœnicia, by Ptolemy in Samaria, and by Pliny in 
Idumæa. But as it ſtood near Gaza, between it and 
Rhinocolura, it is by other geographers counted 
amongſt thole of Paleſtine. It 1s particularly ta- 
mous for the deciſive battle between Antiochus, 
king of Syria, and Ptolemy Euergetes, wherein the 
tormer was defeated, forced to withdraw to An- 
tioch, and quit all his conqueſts, 


| Reynaim. The Valley of Rephaim, from a text , 
in Joſhua, appears to lie near Jeruſalem, in the con- 
fines at leaſt of Judah and Benjamin. Travellers | 
inform us, that the road from Jeruſalem to Bethle- 
hem lies through this valley, tamous for being the 
theatre of ſeveral victories obtained by David over 
the Philiſtines. As to the Rephaims, conſidered as 3 
nation, race, or family, they are moſtly placed 1n 
Baſhan, where reigned Og, the declared laſt of their 
race. They were, as the name manifeſts, men ot 
gigantic ſtature, that of Og himſelf being repre- 
ſented by the ſize of his beditead, &c. In the book 
of Geneſis, the Rephaims are reckoned as one of the 
ten nations whoſe land was promiled to the ſeed oi 
Abraham. 


RINOcOoLURA was ſituate near the mouth of the; 
Baſan, (ſuppoſed that called in ſcripture, River ot 
the Wilderneſs, ) and placed, by ancient geographers 
{omerimes in Syria and ſometimes in Egypt, to 
which laſt kingdom it once belonged. It is now, V* 
are told, called Pharamica, and was ſtrongly fort 
fied during the holy war, to prevent the Torki 
auxiliaries coming out of Egypt into Paleſtine, 
ſince which time it is gone to decay, and is an i. 
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8. 


GABA in Arabia Felix. The Sabzi ſeem to have 
poſſeſſed a conſiderable territory in the S. and 
beſt part of this peninſula. It was celebrated amonglt 
the antients for the vaſt quantity ot trankincenle it 
produced. Saba, its metropolis, according to an- 
cient geographers, ſtood upon an hill at no conſider- 
able diſtance from the Red Sea, being a large, opu- 
lent and ſtrong city. It was defended by a caſtle, 
and, as has been ſuppoſed by many learned men, to- 
gether with the Arab nation in general, the relidence 
of the queen of Sheba. The Arabs aſſert both the 
town and diſtrict to have been ſo denominated from 
Saba, the ſon of Jexhab, and grandſon of Joktan, 
whoſe name imports % lead into captivity, becaule 
he was the firſt who reduced men to a {tate of lervi- 
tude. The aforelaid Sheba is laid, belides this city 
of her name, to have built that tamous mound 
which formed the vaſt reſervoir about it, by means 
whereof, it receiving all the waters that came down 
from the mountains, the kings of Yaman did not 
only ſupply the inhabitants ot Saba and their lands 
with water, but likewiſe kept the territories the 

had lubdued in greater awe, for by cutting them of 

from a communication with it, they could at any 
time greatly diſtreſs them. This building ſtood like 
a mountain above the city, and was by the Sabeans 
eſteemed ſo ſtrong, that they were under no appre- 
henſion of its ever failing. Each family had a por- 
tion of the water diſtributed by the aqueducts. But 
at length a mighty flood broke down the mound by 
night, while the inhabitants were aſlecp, and carried 
away the city with the neighbouring towns and peo- 
ple. This inundation in the Koran, ſtyled, “ The 
inundation of Al- Aren,“ occaſioned 1o terrible a 
deſtruction, that thenceforth it became proverbial, 
thus to exprels a total dijpertion, © I hey were gone 
and ſcattered like Sheba.” It is the molt recerved 
opinion that this cataſtrophe happened about the 
time ot Alexander the Great, 


SaMaRIa (or Sebaſte) was ſituated in the tribe of 
Ephraim, 45 miles N. of Jeruſalem. Ir was the 
capital city of the kingdom, and royal ſeat of the 
kings ot liracl, till a period was put to that king- 
dom. Hence Samaria often in the Old Teſtament 
denotes ſuch whole kingdom. Samaria, when un- 
der king Ahab, was twice beſieged by Benhaded, 
king of Syria, and other contederate princes, with 
an immenle army, and, in the courſe of the latter 
ſiege, reduced to the direſt extremity : the army, 
however, at length, through a judicial terror, raiſed 
the ſiege with the utmolt precipitation. In the year 
before Chriſt 721 Salamanazar, king of Aſſyria, 
took the city after three years, and carried away 
ten tribes of lirael (or moſt of them) into cap- 
tivity, and lo put an end to that kingdom atter it 
had itood 254 years divided trom that of Judah. 
The enemy committed the molt horrid cruelties on 
their captives, ſo that Samaria was reduced almoſt 
to an heap of rubbiſh, and all the land laid waſte. 
This melancholy and fatal end of that kingdom 
happened in the 6th year of Hezekiah and gth of 
Hoſca. But Samaria mult have been ſoon repaired, 
for colonies were thereupon ſent either by Sala- 
manazar, or his ſucceſſor, to re- people the land of 
Hrael, chiefly from Cutha, whence the new inhabi- 
tants were called Cutheans. From ſome religious 
and other cauſes it ſeems a mutual hatred ſubſiſted 
between the Jews and Samarians, the former abo- 
minating even the name of the latter, and thoſe on 
their part always diſclaiming any kindred with them 
in time of adverſity, though forward enough to 
claim it in time of proſperity. After divers revolu- 
tions it was at length taken by Ariſtobulus, and its 
region, together with Galilee, and again reſtored to 
Judea. Samaria was partly rebuilt by Gabinius, and 
new called Sebaſte by Herod, who put the finiſhing 
flroke to it. It was made the metropolis of Pale- 
ſtine Secunda under the Romans, and an archbi- 
ſhopric under-the Chriſtians. Herod Agrippa ob- 
tained it of the emperor Caligula, and ſiding with 


the Romans againſt the Jews under Veſpaſian, they 


at that time avoided the common calamity. of the 
country. But afterwards, taking other meaſures, 
they were, together with the reſt of the Jews, extir- 
pated out of Paleſtine by Adrian, and the city has 


ſince gone to decay. The melancholy fragments of 


this once famous city ſtand upon a long mount of 
an oval figure, having firſt a fruittul N and 
then a riſing hill running about it. The Lurks 
have erected a moſque here, into which they let any 
Chriſtian tor a imall piece of money. 


SamosaTaA, once the capital of Comagena Proper, 
was ſituated on the Euphrates, near the contines of 
Armenia Major. It was the reſidence of Antiochus 
Aſtaticus, after Pompey had confined his kingdom 
to this ſmall province, and ſtripped him of the reſt 
of Syria. It was the native place of the witty Lu- 
cian. It is now called Scemplial, but is only a poor 
village, ſurrounded with an heap of ruins of the an- 
client city. 

ScyTHOPOLIs. See BeTHsS AN. 


SELEUCIA. There were nine cities of this name 
built by Seleucus, but diſtinguiſhed by ſome ad- 


junct; tome of the molt eminent of which follow. 


Seleucia on the Tigris, ſo called trom Seleucus Ni- 


canor, its founder, who made it the metropolis of 


his empire beyond the Euphrates. Seleucia, ſur— 
named Trachonitis, or Alpera, (an appellation well 
agreeing with the mountains and rocky country 
ot Cilica, on which it ſtood,) about twelve miles 
from the lea, on the banks ot the Calicednus. Its 
biſhopric became ſubject to the patriarch of Con- 
itantinople about the ninth century, Its modern 
name is Seleichi. Seleucia, ſurnamed Pieria, on 
the north ſide of the Orontes, now reduced to a poor 
village called Seluki Jelber. Seleucia Piſidiæ, called 
Selevcra ad Taurum, becaute it flood on ſome 
part of that ridge of mountains; and Seleucia Fer- 
rea, perhaps from iron mines or manufactures, is 
now in ruins. 


SEPPHORI1S, a city of Galilee. It ſtood in the 
tribe of Zebulun, and was one of the firſt cities in 
Galilee on the road from Ptolemais. Ir became in 
time the metropolis of that province, when the em- 
* gave it to young Agrippa. The younger 

'arus, the Roman general, 4 it, fold the in- 
habitants by auction, ſet fire to the city, and reduced 
It to aſhes. Herod Antipater having the territory 
of Galilee for his ſhare of the government, rebuilr 
it, and ſurrounded it with ſtrong walls, 1o that it 
became one of the belt cities in the canton. 


SHILOH in Canaan, where was ſet up the taber- 
nacle, in which was kept the ark, and where the 
ark remained till juſt before the death of Eli, was 
ſituated in the tribe of Ephraim. After the Phili- 
ſtines took the ark, Shiloh fell fo to decay, that Je- 
remiah, foretelling the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
lays, it would be brought into the ſame ruinous 
condition with Shiloh. And Jerome lays there was 
nothing left of it in his time but the foundation of 
the altar of burnt ſacrifices, 


. SICHEM, Sechem, or Shechem. The proper and 
original name ſeems to have been Shalem, which in 
time grew out of uſe amongſt the Iſraelites, they 
calling it Shechem and Sichem, from Shechem, the 
lon of Hamor. Ir ſtood ten miles E. from Hyrca- 
nion, was ſeveral times ruined and rebuilt, had been 
one of the cities of refuge given to the Levites, and 
was made the metropolis of Samaria, after the de- 
moliſhing the city of that name. 
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Sto is properly to be ſtyled the metropolis of Sidon. 


Phœnicia. It borrowed its name from Sidon. t 

eldeſt ſon of Canaan, by whom it is ſaid to — Yr 
built; though it is not univerſally agreed, that the 
name was derived from the ſaid Sidon. Sidon is 
ſaid to have been the greateſt of the maritime cities 
in general, having long enjoyed an enriching trade, 
which cauſed ſuch voluptuouſneſs in the inhabi- 
tants, that to live at caſe and pleaſure is denoted in 
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| Judges xvii. 7, by living after their manner. The 


men being ſhipwrights were very famous tor having 
timber (See 1 Kings v. 6.) and therefore Solomon 
had thence his principal workmen to build the tem- 
ple. They are allowed alſo to have been excellent 
artificers in other trades, and ſaid to have been the 
firſt makers of chryſtal glals. It was taken by the 
Saracens in 936, and recovered, repaired, and tor- 
tified by the Chriſtians in 1103, and was held by the 
Teutonic knights, and had a fort guarded by the 
knight templars, ſince which the Turks, having 
made themſelves maſters of it, have let it run into 
decay. It is now named Said or Sayd, and is 
ſituated in a fertile and delightful toil, though but 
a ſmall town. The great molque is handtome as 
well as large, and the public bagnio is in good 
condition. The haven is large but unſafe, and the 
ſhips are forced to ride under a {mall ridge of 
rocks about a mile from ſhore on the northern ide. 
Sidon is reckoned to contain about 6000 inhabi- 
tants. The Turks have 14 moſques, Roman Ca- 
tholics, and Greeks, each a church, and the Ma- 
ronites a chapel. They carry on a conſiderable 
trade. Proviſions are very plenteous and cheap, and 
the air is ſo clear as to attract wild bealts and birds 
in great numbers into the country adjacent. Sidon, 
by a grant of the pope, gave title to an archbiſhop. 


SILOAH, or Siloam, is a fountain in the valley of 
Tehoſhaphat, from which all the gardens of it are 
watered. The Turks hold this water ſo ſacred, that 
numbers of them almoſt every day waſh therein. 
Its waters are now ſaid to be an immediate cure tor 
fevers. Over againſt this fountain, on the other 
ſide of the valley, is the place called Siloe, where 
Solomon is {aid to have kept his ſtrange wives. 


Six, wilderneſs of. This wilderneſs, we are told in 
Exodus, lay between Elimand Sinai. Here it was 
that heaven firſt ſent the Ilraelites manna. 


Sina1, wilderneſs and mount. There are many 
windings and difficult ways between the deſerts of 
Sin and Sinai. The latter is a beautiful plain more 
than one league broad, near three long, lying open to 
the north-welt, but cloſed up to the ſouth by ſome of 
the lower eminences of the mount. In this direction 
likewiſe the higher parts of it make ſuch encroach- 
ments upon the plain, that they divide it into two 

arts, each of them capacious enough tor the 

{raelites whole encampment. There are now con- 
vents upon this ſpot, and luch ludicrous and enthu- 
ſiaſtic ſtories related concerning religious bigots, as 
cannot be deſcribed without offending a ſerious and 
intelligent reader. 


Sopom ſeems to have been the chief of the five 


cities, and the delightful plain or valley in which 


it ſtood allured Lot to pitch his tent near it, and 
afterwards to dwell in it, though 1o deteſtably in- 
famous for that molt odious and ſhocking crime 
againſt nature, from which this city derived its 
name. TY 


STRATON's Tower. See Cæſarea. 


SuccoTH was the name of two places. That in 
Exodus was the place of the liraelites firſt en- 
campment after their departure from Rameſes. But 
little of the, geography of this, and ſome other places 
mentioned in the journal of the Iſraelites, is at this 
time known. This Succoth mult not be confounded 
with that ſituated near the river Jordan, between 
that and the Jabbok, which Jacob called by that 
name when he came out of Meſopotamia; tho? 
the former may have been ſo called in imitation of 
the latter, on account of the booths or tents which 
the people let up there. 


Susa. The Scripture Shuſan (now called Schou- 
ſter) was the metropolis of the Suſiana province 
built on the banks of the river Eulzus (by Daniel 
called Ulai) by Memnon, as ſome ſay, who was lain 
by the Theſſalians in the Trojan war. Strabo and 
Paulanias compare its walls even with thoſe of Ba- 


bylon. It is called Memnonica, by Hero 

others, trom Memnon its founder. In —.— ir > 
conſtantly named the Palace; but beſides the kin ' 
palace, there was doubtleſs a city, as is plain from al 
the prophane writers. The wealth and magnificence 
of this city may be gathered from the vaſt wealth 
found in it by Alexander the Great, when it was 
ſurrendered to him ſome little time after the battle 
of Arbela, or rather Gaugamela, twenty days after 
his departure from Babylon, which had before been 
delivered up to him, Here Ahatuerus kept his great 
feaſt 185 days. It is ſaid this city now hes in ruin W rim: 
by the name of Schoulter. ; 3 


I. 


TATA was atown of Galilee, ſituate on an emi. 
nence by the lake of Genezareth, over againſt 
Gamala. It having been beſieged by Titus both by 
land and water, made a deſperate defence, till a dit. 
tention happened within, which coming to the ears 
of the Roman general, it was taken by ſtorm. 


Tara h 
T:irza . 


Tarsnisn, fon of Javan, ſettled in the eaſt part a: ee, 
of the ſouth track of Aſia Minor is very probable; { 
for the name of Tarſus, the chief town of Cilicia, is { 
thought to carry ſome probable marks of its being [ 
firſt founded by Tarſhiſh himſelf, or ſome of his : 
deſcendants. It is affirmed by an hiſtorian of cre- i 
dit, that the city was ſo called from Tarſhiſh, and : a 
that Cilicia was originally known by the name of c 
Tarſhiſh. Indeed, it is icarcely doubied that this 
was the Tarſhiſh ſo often mentioned by the pro- 
phets on account of its trading with Tyre. 


Tarsvs, in Cilicia as aforeſaid, ſeems to have 7 
borrowed its name from Tarſhiſn. It was at firſt 
the metropolis of Cilicia, and after Conſtantine's di- 
viſion of Cilicia Prima. It was the native city of 
St. Paul (though an Hebrew ot the Hebrews, or a 
Jew both by father and mother's ſide,) and, accord- 
ing to Strabo in former times, not inferior, for the 
ſtudy of philoſophy and polite literature, either to 
Athens or Alexandria. The inhabitants enjoyed 
the privileges of Roman citizens according to the 
Parthian Law, which the apoſtle thought proper 
to claim and uſe upon — occaſions, as record- 
ed in the Acts. Ihe Parſians, to ingratiate them- 
ſelves with Julius Cæſar, changed the city's name 
into Juliopolis; but the old name ſurvived the new; 
and it is to this day by the Greeks called Terſia, or 
Teraſſa, by the Turks Tarſow, and ſometimes 
Hernia. It is ſo reduced that the remains hardly 
merit notice. 


Tau Rus is the greateſt mountain of Aſia, and here. 
tofore thought the greateſt in the world. It runs 
from weſt to eaſt under ſeveral names, through 
divers large kingdoms and countries even to India, 
whereby all Alia is divided into two parts, of which 
that on the north ſide is called Aſia intra T aurum, 
and that on the ſouth Afa extra Taurum. It allo 
paſſes between Armenia and Meſopotamia, and 
lends forth many branches under divers particular 
names towards north and ſouth. 

0 

Tuanok, Mount, of which name there was à Fe 
city upon it, called Itabyrion, or Itabyr, and Ataby- 
rion, in the plain of Eidraelon, in Judæa, not fat 
diſtant from Nazareth. In the 7th century it is de- 
ſcribed to have been of wonderful regularity, ver- 
dant and florid. A modern traveller thus delcribes 
it. It has a plain area at top molt fertile and de. 
licious, of an oval figure. This area is encloſe 
wich trees on all parts, except to the ſouth. It was 


anciently environed with walls, trenches, and other = 1 
fortifications, of which it exhibits many remains al "2 clen 
this day.” *- ter c 
7 long 

TiBtRias. See Genezareth. Herod the Tetrarch look 
of Galilee (Antipas) building a city on the nort "I from 
bank of Genezareth, and calling it Tiberias, in ho- _ Old 
nour of Tiberius, the lake thence rook this name = city 


| alſo. The city was built on a ſpot full of fe- and | 


pulchres , 2 


A GroGRAPnicar AND DESCRIPTIVE INDEX. 


pulchres: but the great privileges granted by Herod || guous to each other. This f. e — 
to people for becoming inhabitants, which over- never of very great extent, for which rea as ond 
came their ſcruple of conſcience as to pollution by || built ſo very lotty, and with more {tories, it is as 
dead bodies, &c. made it quickly become one ot || than the houſes at Rome. The buildings, n 
the principal cities of theſe parts. It is laid to |] were Ipacious and magnificent; and above the re 

have had in it 13 ſynagogues and an academy; appeared the temples built by king Hiram to d u- 
that here was the we ſeſſion of the Sanhedrim, or piter, Hercules, and Aſtarte. It is now called Sur, 
chiet council ot the . and here the l'almud, and is a mere babel of broken walls, pillars, vaults, 


3: or body ot the Jewith civil and canon law, was &c. there not being one entire houſe left. Its pre- 


ent 1 Itants : 0 hes, who 
collected. lent inhabitants are only a few poor WretChes, v 
harbour in vaults, and ſubſiſt chiefly by fiſhing. 
rimnab. Tiuxan was firſt aſſigned to the tribe of Judah, || King Fliramis tamed, in ſacred hiſtory, for maintain- 
but atterwards to that of Dan. In the days of Eu- || ing a {tri&t friendthip and alliance with king David 


{ebius and Jerome, a great town, named Thamnah, prelenting him with cedars, and ſending him (kiltul 
lay in the borders of Diapolis, towards Jerulalem, || workmen to build a palace. He entertained the 
which 1$ A to have been the lame with that || faine affection for his fon and ſucceſſor, Solomon, 


formerly called Timnah. which occafioned an interchange of letters of amity. 
T'yre was beſieged 13 years together by Nebuchad- 
Tirzah. Tin zan is mentioned frequently in ſacred hiſtory, || nezzar, who at length ſubdued it, when he put all 


as being long the regal city ot the kings of liracel. the inhabitants he could find to the word, and de- 
From an expreſſion in the Canticles, it appcars to || ftroyed the ancient city. But many of the people 
have been beautiful and pleaſant to live in; but its || had, in time, prudently retired, with the chict of 
lituation is not certainly determined. their effects, to an iſland at ſome diſtance from the 
ſhore, where they built New T'yre, or Tyre on the 
tut  TRACHONITIS, a reglon of Judea, which ſeems (| Iſland. The city, however, at length, ſubmitted 
to have derived its name from two famous moun- || to Nebuchadnezzar, who appointed Baal ſubordi- 
tains, which Strabo calls Trachones. The greatelt nate king thereof, under his own ſupreme autho- 
part of it had tuch ridges of rocks and mountains, || rity. In the reign of Azelnnc, Tyre was beſieged 
elpecially on the ſides of Arabia and Iturea, that by Alexander the Great, and taken by ſtorm, after 
ſome of them had caverns large enough to lodge |} holding out feven months. After deltroying the 


1000 men. It, together with Iturea, made one te- place, and murdering, the inhabitants, he was very 
trarchy in the time of Our Saviour. Luke 11. 1. lorry tor his raſhnels; and, like other men of the | 
lame precipitate dilpolition, who became wife too | 

cinolis, Tirols, in Phoenicia, called Ruad by the late, determined to add one evil to another; in 


Turks, and Tripolis in Syria, to diſtinguiſh it from || contequence of which relolution he teized molt of 
others, ſtands on the Levant Sea, the tame coaſt with || the artificers in the neighbouring countries, and 
Jamnia and Joppa, above Sidon. It had its name |] having compelled them to rebuild the city, he ob- 


— — —— K H́ — 
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. from its forming three cities, each one tuilong, | liged them to reſide in it, Ieft he ſhould have a 
diſtant from the other; one whereot belonged to the great City without any inhabitants. Such was the | 


Aradians, or ancient kingdom ot Arad; the lecond conduct of many ot the great heroes of antiquity, 
to the Sidonians; and the third to the 'I yrians. It is || who tought tor fighting lake, did injuries inflead 


ſtill divided into the upper and lower city, and 1s || of redrefſing them, and quarrelled with every body ti 
ina flouriſhing condition, being large, populous, and || tov avoid being idle. Mr. Pope very juſtly oblerves, if 
itrong, adorned with mulberry-tree plintations for 1 
{ilk-worms, from which is drawn coniiderable pro- Heroes are much the ſame, 1t 1s agreed, | 
fit. The walls are ſtrong, and fortihed with ſeve— From Macedonia's madman to the Swede : U 
ral towers. The caſtle is the reſidence of the beg- 'T he whole itrange purpole of their lives to find, [ 
lerbeg, and garriſoned by two hundred janiflaries. Or make, an enemy of all mankind : 4 


It is a ſtrong tortrets, ſituated on an eminence, and 
well ſtored with cannon. On account of its 1m- 
portance, it is deemed the metropolis of Phoenicia. |} 
L he haven is rather an open lea than an encloſed 


Not one looks backward, onward ſtill he goes, 
. | 
Yet never ſces an inch beyond his noſe. 


— 


| . Flaving thus rebuilt and re-peopled this ancient 
harbour, unleſs that it is partly detended by two {| city, Alexander thought proper to ſtile himſelf the 


{mall iſlands about two leagues from it. There are Founder of Tyre, in order, it may be ſuppoſed, to 
ſix ſquare towers, or caltles, along the ſhore, well prevent the people from recollecting that he had 
fortificd with artillery. "The town contains about — the deſtroyer of Tyre. The city, in time, re- 
a 8ooo houles, and 60,000 inhabitants, who conſiſt of covered its beauty and opulence, became confede- 
Trail | Turks, Jews, and Chriſtians. The river hath a rate with the Romans, and was inveſted with the 
i good ſtone bridge over it for the convenience of paſ- |; privileges of a Roman city on account of its great 
lengers, and the ſtream turns ſeveral mills. The air || fidelity: In the times of primitive Chriſtianity, it 

is extremely clear and healthy, the country about j| was made the metropolitan ſee for the province of 

very rich and fruitful, and the town tupplied with Phocnicia, In 636 it was conquered by the Sara- 

| every thing deſirable. Among the handſome build- || cens, but in 1124 recovered by the Chriſtians. In 

4 ings is a great moſque, once a Chriſtian church, a 1280 it was finally ſubdued by the Turks, in whoſe 
| * large and ſtately edifice. The Chriſtians have ſome || hands it has continued ever ſince. Thoſe infidels 
| , monaſteries and hand{ome chapels, and the Jeſuits || took it ſoon after the reduction of Acra, or Acre 
4 an handſome college. This city was famous in the where they committed ſuch unheard-of cruelties, 

holy war, being one of the tour capital cities the || that the T yrians, terrified with the report thereof, 
Chriſtians had in theſe parts. betook themſelves to their ſhips at midnight, and 
8 : abandoned the city to their fury. They entered it 

TRoGLODYTES. In their manner of life the greateſt || the next day, and reduced it to the deplorable ſitu- 
art of them nearly reſembled the Libyan Nomades. || ation of which the diſmal ruins are ſtill a monu- 
hey were divided into tribes, but all under one || ment. We muſt not omit to obſerve. that the Ty- 
head. A part of them fought with clubs, carrying || rians were particularly celebrated for dying purple 
before them round ſhields, made of raw ox hides. || which was firſt found out by them from an acci- 
Many, however, uſed bows and arrows. dent, viz. a dog's lips being, finely tinged by eating 
of the fiſh called conchilis. This 15 is a buccinum 

a name given by the ancients to all fiſhes whoſe 
ſhells bear any reſemblance to an hunting horn; and 
it appears from Pliny, that the famed yrian pur- 


Tyre, on the coaſt of Phœnicia Proper, was an- 
clently named Sor. It is commonly called the Daugh- 
ter of Sidon, and ſtood alſo upon the ſea, 200 tur- 
longs to the ſouth of Sidon. It had two havens, one 


: | ple was obtained from it. This dye wa: 
__ looking towards Sidon, the other towards Egypt; || valued in the time of the Roman GOES men 
15 from whence it is plain that Tyre on the Iſland, and || count of its being the imperial RI” thatcnls one 
- Y Old T'yre on the Main, were conſidered as but one || pound of it coſt a thouſand Roman denarii. or above 
e "i 1 after the iſthmus was thrown op Lees them, || thirty pounds ſterling. - y 
1 and poſſibly there might have been buildings conti- 
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Vienne. 


Ur. 


Zebulon. 
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bk 


\ IIexxx, capital of the provinceof Viennois, about 


7 leagues from Lyons, at the foot of a moun- 
tain on the Rhine, has been a large, famous city, 
but now is not above a fourth of What it was, hav- 
ing its two old fortreſſes demoliſhed. The Allo- 
broges are ſaid to have founded it; and it became a 
colony of the Romans, who adorned it with a pa- 
lace, amphitheatre, and other magnificent works, 
the ruins whereof are yet ſeen. It was ſome time 
the capital of Burgundy. The cathedral is a ſtately 
pile, as are ſome other churches and public build- 
ings. The inhabitants are expert in manufactures, 

articularly of plates of iron and ſteel, paper, &c. 

y mills and engines. 


U, of the Chaldees, where Abraham was born, 
and whence he removed, at the Divine call, to Char- 
ran, and ſo to Canaan. The word Ur ſignifies fre. 
The moſt probable opinion therefore 1s, that the 
city might be ſo denominated from its inhabitants 
being worſhippers of the ſun, and of fire, 1ts em- 
blem, and for . temples wherein the ſacred 
fire was kept always burning. The Chaldees were 
famed for it, and carried it, in great pomp, at the 
head of their armies when they went to battle. 


Z. 


'Z Ezvon, his lot, or the land of his tribe. 
Jacob, in his prophetic n his ſon Ze- 
bulon, ſays, that he ſhall dwell at the haven of the 


| 


ſea, and he ſhall be for an haven of ſhips, and hig 
border ſhall be unto Sidon. And ſo it happened 
that tribe's poſſeſſion being from the Mediterranean: 
on the welt, to the lake oi Genezareth, on the caſt, 


ſide. 


Zien, Wilderneſs of, We find in Joſhua a city 


called Ziph, mentioned together with Carmel and 


Maon, We have allo, in the hiltory* of David 
mention made of Carmel and Maon as adjoining to 
Ziph. So that it is not to be doubted, but in the 
wilderneſs where was David, and where was the hill 
Aſchelah, is to be underitood Ziph near Carmel 
and Maon. This is placed, by Jerome, eight miles 
eaſt from Hebron. 


ZoaR. The Syriac verſion reads Zoan. It was 
probably the moit ancient royal ſeat of the Pha- 
raoh's; for the miracles wrought by Moſes and 
Aaron before one of them, are expreſsly ſaid, in the 
Pſalms, to be done in the field of Zoan. 


ZoBan. That the country of Zobah pertained to 
the Syrians, 1s evident from 2 Sam. Xx. 6. where we 
read expreſsly of the Syrians of Zobah; and, from 
their being bired by the Ammonites, it appears 
that Zobah lay in the parts adjoining to the Ammo- 
nites. The kingdom of Damaſcus is looked upon 


by the learned to have ariſen out of that of Zo- 
bah, or to be no other than one and the ſame 
kingdom, which formerly had Zobah, and atter- 
wards Damaſcus, for its capital city, as the ſcat of 
its kings. To the ſouth of Zobah la 


y the land of 
Iſhtob. 
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FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 


A. 


ARON meets his brother Moſes, who 
communicates to him the Divine will re- 
ſpecting the deliverance of the Iſraclites 
from their cruel bondage in I2ypt, 32. 

Is declared high prielt, 42. His four ſons, ibid. 


His rod buds, 50. Confirmed in the office of high- 
prieſt, ib. His death, 51. 


Abbaſſides, family of the caliphs ſo called, their hiſ- 
tory, 581, 582. 


Abel, the ſecond fon of Adam and Ive, his pious 
dilpoſition, and acceptable ſacrifice ro God, 8. 
Is murdered by Cain, his envious brother, ibid. 
See Cain. 


Abijab ſucceeds to the throne of Judah, 127. His 
addrels to the armies of Judah and Iſracl, ibid. 
Obtains a compleat victory over Jeroboam, 128. 
His death and offspring, ib. | 


Abimelech, king of Paleſtine, falls in love with Sa- 

rah, the wife of Abraham, 15. Is cautioned, in 
a dream, againſt having any criminal intercourle 
with her, and excules himſelt, ib. Enters into a 
friendly league with Abraham on parting trom 
him, ibid. Afterwards renews the treaty with 
Haac, Abraham's ſon, 18. 


Abimelech, one of Gideon's ſeventy ſons, ſlays all 
his brethren except Jotham, who elcapes by 
flight, 75. Seizes the government, and reigns in 
an arbitrary manner, but is ſome time after driven 
out of Shechem by the inhabitants of that city, 
in conſequence of a ſpeech pronounced by ]o- 
tham, ibid. His guards taken by an ambuſh- 
ment, ibid. He takes the outer town of Thebes 
by aſſault; but the garriſon retire to the caltle, 
which they vigorouſly defend, 76. He is ſmitten 
by a piece of mill-itone thrown upon him from 
the walls by a woman, ibid. Is lain, at his own 
requeſt, by his armour bearer, ibid. 


Abjuration, torm of that preſcribed to the Jewiſh 
prolelytes by the Greek church, 631. 


Abner eſpouſes David's intereſt, 100. Is treache- 
rouſly ſlain by Joab, 101. 


Abram, his genealogy, 12. Extraotdinary wiſdom, 
ibid. Becomes the t:r{t preacher, ibid. Removes 
to Canaan from Chaldea, where he erects an al- 
tar, and offers ſacrifice, 13. Goes into Egypt 
with Sarai his wile; diſplays his perſpicuity and 
eloquence, in a conterence held with the learned 
there; and allo introduces the ſciences of arith- 
metic and aſtronomy among the Egyptians, ibid. 
Rerurns to Canaan, parts land with, and ſepe— 
rates from, Lot, his wb Fog ibid. Vanquiſhes 
the Aſſyrians, and reſcues Lot and his family, 
14. Is entertained by Melchiledek, whom he 
preſents with ſpoils, ibid. God promiſes him a 
lon by Sarah; after which he offers up ſacrifice, 
ibid. Prediction concerning his family, ib. He 
entertains three angels, who confirm to him God's 
promile of a lon, ib. Withdraws with Sarah to 
Gerar, 15. God tries his faith, by requiring him 
to offer up his fon Iſaac as a lacrifice, 16. Diſ- 
play of his faith and obedience on that occaſion, 
ibid. His pathetic addreſs at the altar; and the 
execution of the command prevented by a voice 
trom heaven, ibid. His children by Cheturah 
and their offspring, ibid. Propoſes a marriage 
between his fon Iſaac and Rebecca, daughter of 
Bethuel, 17. What paſſed between his ſervant 
and Rebecca with relation to that buſineſs, ibid. 
His death and burial at Hebron, ibid, 


Avſalom, fon of David, treacherouſly kills Amnon 
at a ſheep-ſhearing, in revenge for his ill-treat- 
ment of his filter Tamar, 106. Flies to Geſhur 
ibid. Joab, by a ſtratagem, obtains leave for 
him to come into the king his father's preſence 
ibid. Goes to Hebron, on a pretended vow, and 
wa on the people to declare him king, 107. 

Iis horrid wickedneſs, in compliance with Ahi- 


thophel's advice, ibid. His a defeate 
himſelf ſlain by Joab, 108. rmy ceteated, and 
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Achar, his tranſgreſſion of the Divine command, 
64. Exemplarily puniſhed with death, 65. 


Adam, his creation, and whence ſo called. 8 Names 
the living creatures, ibid. Is enticed by Eve to 
taſte the forbidden fruit, 8. Shrinks, through 
guilt and ſhame, from the preſence of his Maker, 
who conſigns him to labour all his days as a pu- 
niſhment for his crime, and expels him from 
N ibid. His age, death, and number of 

is children, ibid. 


Adonibezek, the Canaanitiſh commander, defeated 
and taken priſoner by the Iſraelites, who cut off 
his thumbs and great toes, in retaliation for his 
cruelty of the like kind which he had exerciſed on 
70 captive kings, 69. 


Adonij ab, eldeſt ſon of David, aſpires to the throne, 
113. Is put to death by Solomon, 116. | 


Aerippa, ſon of Ariſtobulus, account of his pro- 
telſon, and the honours conferred on him by the 
Romans, 292. His application to Antonia tor 
obtaining Eutychus an hearing of Tiberius, to 
which the emperor conſents, 293. Is ignomini- 
ouſly dragged to priſon, and loaded with chains, 
ibid. He is ſet at liberty, and high honours con- 
ferred on him by Caius, who allo beſtows on him 
the tetrarchy of Lyſanias, 295, 296. Is favour- 
ed by Claudian, who continues him 1n his go- 
vernment, 310. His great liberality to the inha- 
bitants of Berytus, 312. Endeavours, in a co- 
pious and elegant oration to the Jews, to diſſuade 
them from making war with the Romans, 372. 
His elaborate epiſtle to Caius Cæſar, on hearing 
of the dedication of his ſtatue in the temple oft 
the Jews, 512. His magnificence and death, 313. 
See allo 366 & leq. 


Ahab, king of Iſrael, his wickedneſs and idolatry, 
through the ſeduction of his wife Jezebel, 129. 
God's tavour to him on his humiliation, 131. 
Severely reprehended and threatened by Elias, tor 
the cruelty and perjury exerciſed againſt Naboth; 
but the judgment is mitigated as to himſelf, in 
conlequence of his contrition, ibid. Is'reproved 
by the prophet Micaiah, tor his clemency to Ben- 
hadad, and threatened with a heavy puniſhment, 
133. His death foretold by the prophet, 134. 
Is {lain in battle, ibid. | 


Abaz, king of Judah, his impious conduct, 147. 
His dominions ravaged by the Aſſyrians, ib. Con- 
cludes an alliance with the king of Aſſyria, re- 
wards the ſervices of Tiglath-Pileſer, joins in 
the idolatry of the Aſſyrians, ſhuts up the temple, 
and ſuppreſſes the Divine worſhip, ibid. 


Ahaziah, ſon and ſucceſſor of Ahab, king of Iſrael, 
e idolatry, 136. Dreadful judgments on 
is officers, who were ſent to apprehend Elijah, 
ibid. His death, ibid. General maſſacre ot all 
his ſons, except Joaſh, 142. 


Abimelech, the high-prieſt, entertains David, and 
gives him the {word of Goliath, 92, 93: His de- 
tence to Saul tor his conduct, 93. Is put to the 
ſword, with his family, ibid. 


Ahitophel, David's counſeller, who revolted to Ab- 


ſalom, on finding his advice to the latter reject- 


ed, goes home, and hangs himſelf, 108. 


Alexander conquers Darius, and purſues his vito- 
ries, 175, Takes Tyre by affault, ib. Goes 
againſt Jeruſalem, which he enters, and confers 
great favours on the Jews, 176. Partition of the 
empire at his death, 176, 177. 


Alexander Jannæus, ſucceſſor of Ariſtobulus, being 
railed to the throne, undertakes an expedition 
againſt Ptolemais, 207. Beſieges and takes Gaza, 
208. Is overcome by Demetrius, who retires 
from the ſeat of war, 2 Defeats the rebellious 
Jews, and practiſes the molt horrid cruelties, ib. 


A GENERAL INDEX. 


Makes ſeveral conqueſts, 210. His death, ibid 
See allo p. 328, 329. ITE 


Alexander, one of the ſons of Herod, hi 
and defence before Cæſar, 254. W 


Alexander, a ſpurious one, impoſes on the 
284. Sent to the gallies, 1b. Jens 


Alexandra obtains the favour and intereſt of the 
Phariſees, and holds the reigns of government 


nine years, 210, 211. Her death and character, 
212, 


Alexandria, formerly a celebrated city in Egypt 
now poſſeſſed by the Turks, deſcription of it, 


675, 076. 


Alsxandria, a dreadful tumult there between the 
Jews and the Greeks, in conſequence of which 
no leſs than 50'o00 of them were flain by the 
Romans, without diſtinCtion of age or ſex, 379, 


Ali, ſucceſſor of Othman in the caliphſhip, his 
conteſt with Aiſchah, Mahomet's widow, whom 
he deteats and takes priſoner, 575. His frequent 
ſkirmiſhes with Moevaa, the relation of Othman, 
ib. Is at length ſlain in a moſque by aſſaſſins, ib. 


Altar of incenſe, 40. Of ſtones raiſed by 12 
64. Between Gerizim and Gebal, 66. In me. 
mory ot the league between the borderers on both 
ſides the river Jordan, 68. 


Amalekites, account of their war with the Iſraelites, 
by whom they are deteated, and their camp taken 
and plundered, 37. 


Amaziah ſucceeds Joaſh, king of Judah, and begins 
his reign well, 143. His expedition againſt the 
Amalekites, 144. Laples into idolatry, and is 
reproved by a prophet, ib. Makes war upon Jo- 
aſh, who takes him priloner; enters Jeruſalem 
in triumph, and rifles the palace and temple, 145. 
Is ſlain by conſpirators, ib. 


' Amnon raviſhes his ſiſter Tamar. 106. Is lain at a 


tealt by Abſalom's contrivance, ib. 


Amram, father of Moſes, his prayer and viſion, 29. 
He is aſſured of the Divine protection, and is fa- 
voured with a Divine revelation, ibid. 


Ananus, high-prieſt of the Jews, is put to death by 
the Idumcan ſoldiers in Jerulalem, 413. His ex- 
cellent character, ib. 


Autediluvians, longevity of them, 10. 


Antigonus put to death at the deſire of Herod, 232 
See allo p. 323. 


Antioch, formerly the metropolis of the eaſt, its an 
tient and preſent ſtate deſcribed, 676. 


Antiochus, his expedition into Egypt, and againſt 
Jerutalem, 183. Slays the people, and pillages 
the city and temple, 186. 


Antiochus Dionyſius, king of Damaſcus, is lain in 
battle by Alexander, and his army routed, 210. 


Antiochus Epiphanes, his addreſs to Eleazar, whom 
he threatened with torments, if he did not con- 
ſent to eat ſwine's fleſh, 494. His ſpeech to the 
ſeven pious ſons and their mother, on the lame 
occaſion, and their heroic anſwers, 494 to 497- 
Reflections and commendation of their noble con- 
ſtancy, 488, 489. 


Antipater, father of Herod, ſtirs up the Jews againſt 
Ariſtobulus, in favour of Hyrcanus, 213. * 
plies to Aretas in behalt of Hyrcanus, whom he 
attends to the court of Arabia, 214. Taken off 
by means of Malichus, who is put to death b. 

C 


rod, 223. 6 
1 Autipater, 
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Antipater, his progeny and amiable character, 218. 
Alliſts Cætar in the conqueit of Egypt, ibid. 
Gives ſignal proots of his valour in _retculng Mi— 
thridates, &c. 219. Honours conterred on him, 
ibid. Repairs the walls of Jeruſalem; reltrains 
the leditions there by promiſes and menaces; and 
promotes his ſons Phatael and Herod, 220. In- 
curs the envy of the principal Jews, who accuſe 
him and his ſons to Hyrcanus, ibid. Sree allo 
P. 333. & leq. 


Antiquity, claim of the Jews to it aſſerted; and the 
origin and cauſe of the calumnies railed againſt 
that people, 475, 470. 


Antonia, caſtle of, taken by aſſault, and burnt by 
the ſeditious Jews, 270. Delcription of it, 432. 
Unſucceſstul attack upon it by the Romans, 
444. The Romans get poſſeſſion of it in the 
night-time, 445. Sce allo 670. 


Apion, his writings againſt the Jews examined, and 
proved to be dark, fabulous, and erroneous, &. 
» » » 
478, 481484. 


Arabia, three eaſtern countries lo called, an ample 
delcription of them, 070. 


Archelaus, fon and ſucceſſor of Herod in the go- 
vernment of Judea, grants the requelt of the 
people, by making latisfaction for Herod's mil. 
demeanors, 279. Sends a powerful body of for- 
ces to reſtrain the ſedition raiſed by the people at 
the teaſt of the Paſſover, ibid. Acculed before 
Cxlar by Antipater, 280. An intormation pre- 
ferred againſt him to the emperor, and his de- 
tence, 1bid. 


Aretas overcomes Ariſtobulus, and aſſaults him in 
the temple, 214. 


Ariſtobulus, ſucceſſor of Hyrcanus, aſſumes the title 
and dignity of king, 206. His cruelty to his mo- 
ther and three of his brethren, jb. The queen 
and others conſpire againſt hun, by whom he 18 
llain, ibid. 


Ark, conſtructed by Noah, remains of it ſaid to be 
prelerved in Armenia, 315. 


Ark (of the teſtimony) frame and figure of it, 40. 
Carried in proceſſion betore Jericho, 64. Taken 
by the Philiſtines, on their deteating Saul's army, 
81. Carried to, and depoſited in, the temple of 
Dagon, 82. The Philiſtine idol falls before it, 
ibid. Plague attending their detention of it, ib. 
Reitored to the Ifraclites, with preſents, 83. Re- 
moved to Kirjath-jcarim, ib. 


Artaxerxes marries Eſther, the Jewels, 171. His 
mandate tor reſcinding the former law againit the 
Jews, 173. Effects ot the reſcindatory mandate, 
and execution of Haman and his ten ſons, 174. 
Favours the caſtern Jews, 1b. 


Aſa, ſucceeding to the throne of Judah, effects a 
national reformation, 128, His military prepa- 
rations, and expedition againſt the king of Ethi- 
opia, whom he deteats, ib. Pious exhortation to 
the army when threatened by the enemy, ib. His 
death, 129. 


Aſineus and Ariſtæus, two runagate Jews of Ne- 


arda, in Babylon, an account of their exploits, 
288, 289. 


Aſphaltitis, lake, particular account and deſcription 


of it, and of the bituminous matter it contains, 
419, See allo 677. 


Athaliah vows vengeance againſt the houſe of Da- 


vid, 142. She is diveſted of her honours, and 
put to death, 1b, 


No. 59. 


, 


B. 


7 7A. king of Iſrael, his acts and character, 

120. The prophet denounces God's judg- 
ments againſt him, but he ſtill remains 1ncor- 
rigible, ib. His death, and extirpation ot his 
race. 1b. 


Babel, tower of, built, 11. Sybil's prophecy con- 
cerning it, ib. Sec allo 178. 


Babyloniſh captivity, prediction and accompliſhment 
of it, 152. 


Balaam and Balaak, their deligns againſt the lirac- 
lites, by the interpolition ot Divine Providence, 
trultrated, 32, 53. Balaam's remarkable pro- 
phecy, 53. 


Banks, account of four railed by the Romans tor 
annoying the beſieged in Jerulalem, 447. 


Baptiſm of a Jew proſelyte with ſand, 558. 


Baptiſt, John the, honourable character given of 
him by Jotephus, 291. 


Barchochebas, a celebrated Jewiſh impoſtor in the 
reign ot Adrian, an account of him and his en- 
terprizes, 552. Taken priſoner by the Romans 
in the city Bither, and ſlain, 555. 


Barzillai, his noble and princely conduct towards 
David, 110. 


Bathſheba ſolicits the ſucceſſion to the kingdom for 
her lon Solomon, and lucceeds, 113. 


Benhadad, king of Aflyria, forms a conſpiracy againſt 
Ahab, who rejects = exhorbitant demands, and, 
by the Divine favour, defeats the Aflyrian army, 
132. Ilis army, agreeable to the aſſurances of the 
prophet, vanquithed a ſecond time, 133. Ho- 
nourable treatment of his army, at the initance of 
Eliſha, 138. He beſieges Samaria, from which 
he retires with precipitation, leaving his camp to 
the plunder of the Tiraclites, 138, 139. Is mur- 
dered by Hazael, his general, 1bid. 


Benjamin, the youngeſt ſon of Jacob, by Rachael, 
origin of his name, 21. Is carried, & his bre- 
thren, to his brother Joſeph in Egypt, 26. 


Beryjamites make the people of Jeruſalem tributa- 
ries, 69. Are routed, and 600 of them invited 
back again from the mountains, 71. War be- 


tween them and the other liraclitiſh tribes con- 
cluded, 1b. 


Berofus, the Chaldean hiſtorian, mentions Noah's 
ark, 10. Gives an honourable teſtimony of A- 
braham's picty, 13. Enquiry concerning his agree- 
ment with the Jewiſh records, 472. * 


Bethel, deſcription of it, 679. 


Bethel, altar at, the prophet's prediction againſt; 
125, Fulhlled, 126. K nt it, 


Bethlehem deſcribed, 579. 


Baz receives Naomi and Ruth kind] 
Ruth to wife, 80. Y, 79. Takes 


Bondage of the poſterity of Ab in Le 
5 14. ah : om, is E2yPt, 


Books, number of them in beſt repute among the 
Jews; which they eſteem as divine, and are care- 
tu] to preſerve in their original purity, 469. 
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E. 


Jonathan choſen in his ſtead, 290. 


cepted of God, he murders his brother Abel, 8. 
Is baniſhed, and has a mark ſet upon him, 9. 
Invents weights and mcaſures, and builds a city, 
called Enoch, ib. 


Caius Julius Cæſar, the Roman emperor, his letter 
to Hyrcanus, 221. Fatal conſequences, ib. His 
death, 222. Sce alſo p. 335. 


Caius, the emperor of the Romans, orders his ſta- 
tue to be ſet up in the Jewiſh temple, and what 
enſued thereupon, 296. His death, 297. Fur- 
ther account of him, and his depraved diſpoſition 
E in, 501, &c. His cruelty to Sylvanus, 

is father-in-law, and others, 503. Has impiety, 
vanity, and arrogance, 504. Tyranny to the 
Jews, 505. He perlecutes them at Alexandria, 
06. His cruelty to Philo, and other deputies 
trom the Alexandrian Jews, 500. 


Caligula, Caius, the Roman emperor, various 1n- 
ſtances of his outrages and cruelties, 301, 302. 
Aſſaſſinated by Chwereas and other conipirators, 
304. His death avenged by the guards upon ſe- 
veral of the aſſaſſins, and an account of the con- 
duct of Chæreas atterwards, 305. His wife and 
daughters maſſacred by order ot Chæreas, 307. 
Character of him, 1b. 


Caliphs, account of their conduct towards the Jews 
and Chriſtians, 581, 


Canaanites, their origin, 12. Famine in their land, 
13. Divided into two parts, in order to accom- 
modate the two -tribes and an halt, 67. Their 
cities taken by the Iſraelites, 69. March againſt 
the Iſraelites, headed by Adonibezek, but are de- 
feated by them, ibid. 


Cherubims, placed over the ark of the tabernacle, 
tome account of them, 40. 


Chuthites, an heatheniſh people, originally compoſed 
of five nations, their origin, 149. Inſtructed in 
the Jewiſh religion, ib. 


Circumciſion inſtituted by Abraham in his family, in 
compliance with the Divine injunction, 14. 


Claudius advanced to the empire after the death of 
Caligula, 308. What paſſed between him and 
the lenate on the occaſion, 309, 310. Sends an 
edict to Alexandria and Syria in favour of the 
Jews, 311. His death, and account of his ta- 


mily, 219. 


Cleopatra, her inſatiable avarice, cruelty, and in- 
juſtice, 236. Is honourably received in Judea by 
Herod, who afterwards engen her death, but is 
therein oppoſed by thoſe about him, 237. 


Corah raiſes a faction againſt Moſes, 49. Is con- 
ſumed, with his ſeditious companions, by fire 
from heaven, 50. 


Cegar, king of an heathen nation, account of his 
converſion to Judaiſm, 380, 381. 


Craſſus fails in an expedition againſt the Jews, 218. 


— — 


D. 


DA US, the capital of Syria, particular de- 
icription of, C31, 082. 


Daniel, and his companions, ſingular reſpe& ſewn 
them at the court of Babylon, 158. He diſcovers 
to Nebuchadnezzar his dream, and interprets that 
and another, 159. Wondertul preſervation of his 
companions from the devouring flames, ib. In- 
terprets to Belſhazzar the hand-writing againſt 
him, 161. Calt into the den of lions, where he is 
miraculouſly preſerved, and his acculers deltroyed 
by them; whereupon Darius publicly acknow- 
ledges the true God, ib. Honourable teſtimony 
concerning him, 162. Explanation of his viſion 
concerning the four great empires, 664, 663, 666, 
His viſion of Chriſt's kingdom explained, illu- 
ſtrated, and compared with his interpretation of 
Nebuchadnezzar's dream, 6067. 


Darius entertains a friendly diſpoſition towards the 
Jews, 164. Problems propoted by kim for lolu- 
tion, 165. Is called upon by Zerubbabel to per- 
form his vow tor rebuilding Jeruſalem and the 
temple, and furthers it by his own private bene- 
volence, ib. Commands the temple to be built, 
167. His death, 108. 


Dathan, with Abiram, and their rebellious train, 
{wallowed up alive in the earth, 30. 


David anointed, and privately proclaimed king, by 
the prophet Samucl, 88. Is tent for by Saul to 
court, and greatly honoured by him, 89. Is {ent 
by his father to the camp with neceſſaries for his 
brothers, and hearing of the proud challenge of 
Goliah, the Philiſtinc, is diſpoſed to accept it, but 
is diſcouraged and oppoſed by his elder brother 
Eliab, ib. His courage the effect of a Divine 
impulſe, and zeal for the honour of God, ib. He 
overcomes and kills Goliah with a ſtone from his 
ling, and afterwards cuts oft his head with his 
own ſword, ib. Incurs the hatred of Saul, who, 
envious at the praiſes beſtowed on him, endca- 
vours to procure his death by expoſing him to 
dangers, 1b. Saul gives him his daughter Michal 
to wife, as a reward for fulfilling the conditions 
he propoſed to him, namely, killing 600 Phili- 
ſtines, ib. He overcomes the Philiſtines a ſecond 
time, which again excites the envy and jealouly 
of Saul againſt him, 91. His wife Michal afliits 
him in his eſcape from Saul, who endeavours to 
ſlay him with his own hand; and afterwards ap- 
plies to the prophet Samuel at Ramah, to whom 
he relates Saul's deſigns againit him, ib. Gors to 
Ahimelech, the high-pricit, at Nob, ib. Flies at- 
terwards to Gath, and clcapes from the Philiſtines 
by teigning himſelf mad, ib. Hides himtelt ina 
cave near the city of Adullam, where his friends 
and relations join him, ib. He applies to the 
king of Moab, whom he ſolicits to take his aged 
parents under his protection, who receives him 
very cordially, ib. Renews his covenant of amity 
with Jonathan, 94. The Ziphites give intelli. 
gence of him to Saul, whole purſuit he cludes, ib. 
Sends meſſengers to Nabal, requeſting from him 
a ſupply of provilions, who churliſhly rejects his 
demand, 95. His wrath againſt Nabal is appeal- 
ed by Abigail, whom, on her huſband's dearh, 
he marries, ib. Enters Saul's tent in the night- 


time, and takes his ſpear and pitcher of water trom 
| his bed-lide, 96. Obtains from Achiſh, King ot 
Gath, a fate conduct tor himſelf and his men, 


Creation of the world in ſix days, with the different 
operations of each day, 7. 


Cyprus, iſland of, geographical and hiſtorical de- 
{CriPTt10N of it, 681. 


Cyrus acknowledges the true God, and is zealous 
His epiſtle tor 


for rebuilding the temple, 163. 


who allo gives him the town of Ziklag for hs 
reſidence, ib. Invades and plunders the territo- 
ries of the Amalekites, &c. ib. Leaves the Phi 
liſtines, and marches againit the Amalek ites, whom 
he defeats, and recovers the ſpoil and priſonets 
they had taken, 97. His ſalutary law reipectin 


o 
9 


an equitable divition of plunder taken in war, ib. 
He laments Saul's death, and is particularly at- 


that purpole, 1b, 


| 
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flicted for the loſs of Jonathan, gy. Conditions 

| of the treaty between him and Abner, the late 
king's 
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king's general, 100. His lamentation for the 
death of Abner, who was treacherouſly killed by 
[oab, and the tuneral honours he beltowed on 
him, 101. Commands the murderers ot I{hbo- 
ſheth, Saul's fon, to be put to death, ib. Is an- 
ointed king over all Iſrael, 102. Takes Jeruſa- 
lem, which he calls the City of David, and to- 
rally diſcomfits the Philiſtines and their allics 1: 
two engagements, ib. Brings the ark to the houle 
ot Obed-F.dom, and atterwards removes It in a 
lolemn manner to Jerutalem, i03. His reply to 
Michal, his wife, who tauntingly upbraided hum 
tor what ſhe deemed his mean behaviour in danc- 
ing betore the ark, ib. Nathan's meſſage from 
God to him, and his praile to the Almighty tor 
his numerous tavours conterred upon him, 1b1d. 
His chief officers ot itate, and kindnels to Jona- 
than's lon, 104. Obtains a compleat victory over 
the Ammonites, ibid. Story ot his adultery with 
Bathſheba, and tublequent murder ot her hul- 
band Uriah, 105. Marries Bathſheba, by whom 
he has a ſon; ſoon after which he is convinced ot 
the heinouinels of his crime, by means of an al- 
legorical relation addreſſed to him by the prophet 
Nathan, ib. The divine vengeance being de- 
nounced againſt him, he repents, and 1s torgiven 
by the Almighty, but is heavily puniſhed in his 
family, ib. Takes Rabbah, the Ammonitiſh 
city, by aſſault, and puts thote who had held out 
againſt him to the molt exquiſite torments, 100. 
His ton Ablalom rebels, and attempts to dethrone 
him, ib. Deplores the untimely death ot his lon, 
109. Routs the Phililtines, and narrowly cicapes 
with his lite, 111. Catalogue of his worthies, ib. 
Prompted by pride, he numbers the people; but 
on God's judgments being denounced againſt him 
by the prophet Gad, he repents, and is torgiven, 
but his people afflicted with a grievous peſtilence, 
112, Builds an altar on Araunah's threſhing - 
floor, ib. Relolving to crect a temple, he pro- 
vides an immenſe quantity oft materials tor that 
end; but atterwards gives Solomon, his lon, a 
charge to lee the building complcated, ib. Gives 
orders tor anointing and proclaiming Solomon 
king, 113. His excellent regulations concerning 
the ſervice ot the temple, ib. Wile inſtructions 
and advice to Solomon, 114. His death and bu- 
rial, 114, 115. His excellent character, ib. 


David, prince of the captivity in the tenth century, 
his great power, and arbitrary conduct, 585. 


Deborah, a tamous prophetels, ſends for Barak to 
take upon him the command of the liraclicith 
army, which he at hrit declines, but afterwards 
accepts, 73. Prevails on him ro ſtand a battle, 
with prumitcs ot the Divine affiitance, in which 
the Canaanites are entirely deteared, ibid. heir 
deaths, and the diltretles of the lHraclites atter- 
wards, ib. 


Decrees of the Council of Elvira, in Spain, againſt 
the Jews, 5065. Excellent Chriſtian ſentiments 
contained in thoſe ot the Council ot Toledo, 578. 


Deluge brought upon the earth in conlequence ot 
the general depravity of mankind, when it hap- 
pened, and the effects thereot, 9, 10. Tettimo- 
nIcs Oi Pagan authors concerning 1t, 10. 


Demetrius vanquiſhed, and ſent priſoner to Parthia, 
wire he dics, 210. 


Dinan, daughter of Jacob, her chaſtity violated by 
Shechem, 21. Cruel revenge taken by the ſons 
ot Jacob, on the Schechemites, tor that injury, ib. 


Dijpcr/ion of the Jews in various parts of the 
world ſince the time of Jotephus, hiſtorical ac- 
count ot it, 549, & ſeq. 

Deez, the groom, overhearing what paſſed between 
David and Ahimelcch, the prictt at Nob, informs 
the ſervants of Saul of the particulars, whereupon 
that prince commands Ahimelech and his tamily 
to be flain by Doeg, 92. Reflections on Saul's 
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cruelty in extirpating the ſacerdotal race, 1b, 
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ON, king of the Moabites, ſubdues and 
- oppreiles the Iſraclites, 72. Is {lain by Ehud, 
lon of Geron, a Benjamite, ib. 


Egypt, particular delcription of it, 683. Becomes a 
province to the Romans, and at length Part ot the 
Roman empire, 000. 


Fevptien falſe prophet in Judea, account of him, 
"and the defeat of his party by the ſoldiers of Fe- 
lix, 320. Brict delcriptton of the country, the 
port of Alexandria, and Ifle of Pharos, 422. 


Ehud, a judge in IIrael, delivers his countrymen 
trom the bondave of the Moabites, by killing 
their king, and atterwards enjoys the government 
eighty years, 72. His death and exccllent cha- 
racter, ibid. 


Elah, ſucceſſor of Baaſha, King of Ifrael, aſſaſſi- 
nated by Zimt, 129. 


Eleazor, the Jewiſh general, his extraordinary va- 
lour and death, 191. 


Eleazar, a bold and enterpriſing Jew, hiſtory of 
him, 460. 


Eleazar, a Jewiſh prieſt of extraordinary virtue and 
conltancy, his noble ipeech in reply to the me- 
naces of Antiochus, 492. His crucl execution, 
and pious prayer at his death, 493. 


Eli ſucceeds Samſon as judge or governor of the 
Itraclites, 79. God, by the mouth ot Samuel, 
denounces his wrath againſt him and his tamily, 
tor the enormous wickecinels of his ſons, which 
he ought to have reſtrained, 81. He and his two 
lons are cut olf in one day, ib. 


Elias (Elijah) the prophet foretells a three years 
drought, 129. Fed by ravens, ib. Reſtores the 
widow's ſon to lite, 130. Confirms the true re- 
ligion by a miracle from heaven, and then cauſes 
the talle prophets of Baal to be ſlain, 130, 131. 
God viſits and encourages him in his retirement, 
131. Foretells a ſupply of water to the conte- 
derate kings, and his prediction fulſilled, 137. 


Eliſha, the prophet, multiplies the widow's oil, and 
appriles the king of Ilracl of the ſnares laid tor 
him by the Syrians, 137. Benhadad ſends to ap- 
prchend him, from whole violence he experiences 
a wonderful deliverance, and draws the Syrian 
forces to Samaria, 138. Promiles plenty of pro- 
vitions to the belieged Iraclites in Samaria, who 
accordingly obtain them, 138, 139. Foretclls the 
death of Benhadad, 139. His death and cha- 


racter, 144. A dead man reſtored to life on 
touching his bones, ib. 


FEncampment of the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs; its 
torm, order and mode, 45. 


Engines, Roman, for caſting ſtones at the ſiege of 
Jeruſalem, ſome account of them, 433. A de- 
Sau attack of the Jews upon thole who had 
the direction of them, 1b. In great danger of be- 
ing totally deſtroyed by the Jews, 439. Dil 
mounted and deſtroyed by them, 440. 


Jenoch, the firſt city built by Cain, and ſo called 


trom the name of his eldelt fon, 9. Sceœ allo a 
deſcription of ir, 686, 


Epheſus, city of, its ancient and preſent ſtate de- 
icribed, 686. , 4 


Ephorus, a celebrated Greek hiſtorian, a notorious 
error ot his detected by Joſephus, 470. 


F/an, 
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Eſau, the ſen of Iſaac, born, 18. His wives, ib. Is || Gamala, a city oppolite Taricheæ, upon the lake, 


* 


lupplanted by his brother Jacob, ib. Marries an its ſituation deſcribed, and ſiege by Velpaliay, 
Iſhmaclitiſn woman, 18. Amicable meeting with 403. Vigorous defence ot the beſieged, who de. 
his brotker Jacob, 21. Sclls his birthright, 22. ſtroy many of the Romans, ib. Taken, and en- 
Divides poſſeſſions with Jacob, ib. His detcen- tered by Titus, and the deſtruction and milerics 
dants, 1b. of the jews there, 405. 


b ; 3 1th, in Paleſtine, formerly a capital ci 
Eſdras (Ezra) obtains the ſanction of Xerxes for Gath, in Paleſtine, \ pital city of the 
* the temple, and reſtoring the TJewilh | Philiſtines, deſcribed, 600. | 

worſhip, 168. Is accompanied from Babylon to 

Jerulalem by great come i of _ Jenn, and w 

dains a faſt. ib. Prevails on the people to pu 

bo Mtn apt 1 h. ib. Gedaliah ſet over the remnant in Judea, 137. Th 

away their ſtrange wives, 169. His death, e Jews come to 1 who deals candidly 
3 n "Ry 3 with them, ib. He, with his gueſts, are barba. 
R divided, and deſcription of rouſly flaughtered by Iſhmacl and his party, 138. 
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Gaza, a celebrated city of the Philiſtines, 690. 


Eve, wife of Adam, her creation, and why ſo call- Genezareth, lake of, deſcribed, 401. Encounter 
ed, 7. Being deceived by the lerpent, ſhe di- upon 1t between the Key the Roman forces, : 
obeys the Divine command, 8. IEndeavours to in which the tormer 20 ain a terrible ſlaughter, 
exculpate herſelf, by attributing her crime to the and 30.400 of them Told tor ſlaves, 402. And. 
ſubtle ſuggeſtions ot the ſerpent, ib. Her Ppecu- ther particular deſcription of this Jake, 690, 
liar puniſhment, and expulſion, with Adam's, 3 i 
from paradiſe, ib. Gibeonites, terribly alarmed at the conqueſts made in 


Canaan by the Iſraelitiſn army under Joſhua, and 
particularly by their reducing Jericho and Ain, 
icnds deputies to Joſhua, and, by a ſubtle artifice, 
F are admitted into an amicable alliance with the 
Ifraclites, 65. The fraud being ſoon after diſco- 
vered, they are condemned to be perpetual ſlaves, 


——— — — —— 
— 


Ne FACTION of Corah againſt Moſes, account of 66. The neighbouring princes confederating 
) 0 | it, and the dreadful puniſhment inflicted on the againſt them, in order to deſtroy them for making 

Big offenders, 44. a yn yup 12 on me COIN 2 they 
I'S 2 f apply to Joſhua for relief, who marches againſt 
My, Faftions, three in Jeruſalem, headed by Eleazar, the Base defeats them, and a thei 
F John, and Simon, during the laſt calamitous ſiege kings priſoners, ib. 
ir of that city by the Romans, commanded by Vel- | 
wal paſian and Titus, and an account of the i _ Gideon, fon of Joaſh, is viſited by an angel, who | 
* & ing enormities and outrages committed by them, encourages him to take upon him the command 

* 425, 420. | | of a body of men, and aſſures him of ſucctis ] 
4 : againſt the Midianites, 73. The angel appears 1 
. Famine in Jeruſalem, during the ſiege of it by the a ſecond time to him, and directs him in what 0 
8 Romans, with the horrid circumſtances and mi- manner to attack the Midianites, whom he over- | ] 

pail) teries attending it, 438. Further accounts of the throws with great ſlaughter, and takes two of = l 
(3% lamentable effects or it, 441, 448, 449. their kings priſoners, 74. Governs the people 49 | a 
| 15 years, and dies in a good old age, ib. | 1 
430} Feſtivals of the Jews, particularly that of the Ju- | t. 

4 bilee, and the nature of the ſeventh year's {ab- || Gi/chala, a ſmall city of Galilee, beſieged by Titus, 85 
> 0 bath, 45. who addreſſes the inhabitants in a ſpeech, by = ſt 
a Þ whom he 1s received with acclamations, and ac- t 
* Feſtus, procurator of Judea, deſtroys a ſeducer and knowledged as their benetactor and prelerver, a: o| 
154 his followers, 321. His death, ib. 400. . re 
55 4 a lc 
Th i Tlerus, Geſſius, appointed by Nero to ſucceed in Great Mogul, account of the extent of his empire, | 1 

| the government of Judea, his avaricious and 610, O11. 10 
3 cruel diſpoſition, 323. Inſtigates the Jews to 1 5 
— 99 take up arms againtt the Romans, which laid the ; 
NK foundation of that war which paved a way to _ 

84 the deſtruction of their nation, ib. His great | 11 hot 
| | depravity, and tyrannical conduct towards the | | al 
$74” Jews, 369 & leq. . 7 2 _—_ oy * FH ACAR, Abraham's hand-maid, having c- 4 tat 
14 trom ASTIPPa, tn Bi andrea dah ctr ſpiſed her miſtreſs, and being given up to her I ga 

* complaint Age 372. | repent, flies from her into the wilderaels, = 1 der 
"RY ro where ſhe is viſited by an angel, who perſuades cul 
| Th Forging invented by Tubal, the fon of Lamech, 9. hey en an, and te 5 ks 5 1 dif] 
. 1 . : Is at length baniſhed from Abraham's houſe, 21% Eag 

=P oo" ordinances of the Jews concerning them, retiring into the wilderneſs with her infant im WM by 

5 e | Ihmacl, is there accoſted a ſecond time by: UPC 

* angel, who relieves her diſtreſs, and preſerves te i ture 
FR | child's life in a wonderful manner, 15. 'Y a 
4% ; = 79. 
9 4 8 Ham, one of the ſons of Noah, account of his ©*- Wl Sce 

. . ; N N ſcendants, 12. Has a curſe entailed on his?“ 

. 6. protects the Shechemites againſt their ene- ſterity, ib. "8 Hered, 
. mies; but is at length repreſented as a coward : f _ his e 
„ by Zebul, and expelled the city, 75. Haman, envious of the Jews, plots their deſtruction, i 6 deri 
. | and obtains a decree for their extirpation b!“ : Hof 
W Gavinius, a Roman general, his ſucceſsful exploits general maſſacre, 171. Erefts a gibbet for © ms ter | 

a in Syria, 217. execution of Mordecai, to whom he 1s altet 5 Imp1 
N | wards enjoined to do honour, 172, 173. Eithe! - Bapt 

4 Galatians ſaid to be deſcended from Gomar, of the accuſes him to the king, who retaliates his hort? lis \ 

21 offspring of Japhet, the ſon of Noah, II. deſign upon himlcit, 173. 1 he is 
4 Galilee, formerly a province in Judea, deſeription Hebrews, account of their origin, 12. —— 8 
4} of, 689, 690. _—_— 
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Hie bretus, various occurrences relating to them, 50. 
Conquer the Ammonites, and poſleſs their land, 
-1. Totally rout the Midianites, and obtain 
trom them an immenſe booty, 54. Encamp on 
the borders of Canaan, 64. Miraculous pailage 
for them over the river Jordan, and their nume- 
rous conqueſts in Canaan, 64. & leq. 


Hebren, in Judea, a city of great antiquity, 1up- 
poled to have been the reſidence of Abraham, 
420. Sce allo 692. 


Helen, queen of Adiabedna, and Izates, her fon, 


who embraced the Jewiſh religion, account of | 


them, 315. 


Herod, ſtiled the Great, oppoſed by Antigonus, 
whom he totally routs, 224. Accuſed by the 
Jews, 225. Applies to the king of Arabia, 1s 
repulied; goes to Egypt, and at length arrives 
at Rome, where he relates his whole adventures 
to Anthony, who, together with Auguſtus, cl- 
poule his caule, 227. Reduces Joppa, railes the 
liege of Maſlada, takes Rola, and advances to- 
wards the city of Jerulalem, 228. Sends his bro- 
ther into Idumæa; takes Sepphoris, and ſupplies 
the Roman army with proviſions when diltreſied 
by Antigonus, 229. Is honourably received by 
Anthony, and wondertuily prelerved from 1m- 
minent danger, 230. Prevents the deſolation of 
Jeruſalem, when taken by the Romans, 231. Pro- 
motes his adherents, and revenges himlelt on 
thoſe of Antigonus, 233. Plunders the city of 
its wealth, ib. Overthrows the Arabians in two 
battles, 237. His ſpeech to encourage the ſoldiers 
to fight manfully againſt the Arabians, who 1ul- 
Lain a great ſlaughter from the Jewiſh forces, 238, 
239. Commits the government to the care ot 
his brother Pheroras, 240. His ſpeech to Cwlar, 
ibid. He is confirmed in the government ot Ju— 
dea, and entertains Cæſar ſumptuouſly at Pto- 
lemais, 241. Acquires great popularity among 
the Romans, 241, 242. His magnificent palace, 
and other works, 245. Sends his two ſons to 
Rome, 246. Rebuilds the temple, and deſcrip— 
tion ot it, 248, 249. His journey to Rome, and 
gracious reception by Cæſar, 250. Mutual friend- 


Hezekiah aſcends the throne of Judah, and fſcts 


about a retormation in religion, 148. His extra- 
ordinary exertions for reclaiming the Iſraelites 
from idolatry ; he allo puts the temple in order, 
and tubdues the Philiſtines, ib. Implores the Di- 
vine aid againſt the Aflyrians, applies to the pro- 
het Hatah, and obtains aflurance of luccels, 151. 
Falls into a dangerous 11Inets, and has his prayer 
granted tor a prolongation of his lite, 1b. His 
death, 152. 


Hieh-priefts, Jewiſh, number and ſucceſſion of 


them, 322, 


Hiram, king of Tyre, ſends ambaſſadors to So- 


lomon to congratulate him on his acceſſion to the 
throne, 18. Declines accepting Solomon's pre- 
lent of twenty cities in Galilee, but receives an 
annual acknowledgment ot corn, wine, and oll, 
trom that prince, 122. 


Iloſea ſlays Pekah, king of Iſrael, and uſurps the 


throne, 147. Is vanquiſhed, and laid under con- 
tribution, by the king of Aflyria, 148. 


J. 


ACOB, ſon of Iſaac, and twin brother of Eſau, 

his birth, 18. Perſonates his brother, whom 
he ſupplants, and obtains his tathers ſpecial bleſ- 
ſing, ibid. Sets out for Meſopotamia, to treat 
about a match with the daughter of Laban, 18. 
His viſion of the ladder, and ſubſtance of the ad- 
dreſs of the Almighty to him, 19. His promiſe 
of a ſacrifice to God, and vow to him, ib. His 
lervice to Laban of ſeven years for Rachel, but 
being deceived by her father, he ſerves leven years 
more for her, ib. Names of Jacob's tons by 
L.cah, 20. Vindication ot his conduct, in ſecret- 
ly departing from Laban, ib. Inters, on part- 
ing, iato a lolemn covenant with his tather-in-law, 
ib. Sends a friendly meſſage to his brother Elau; 
and atterwards has a viſion, and wreltles with an 
angel, ib. Salutation between him and Elau, 
from whom he meets with a kind reception, 21. 


711 


, {hip between him and Agrippa, 251. Sets up An- H 5 — pres r and extraordi- 
, tipater in oppoſition to his brothers, who at length "wet 4 * n ais Children, 22. All his 
- = obtain his tavour, 253. Builds ſeveral cities, and — ay plate: rey Be es NO L. Ye 10 buy 
5 : rebuilds the temple of Apollo, 255. Rifles the . 0 8 — yo A yaa van 
| lepulchre of David, 257. Ditturbances in his 1 Nad T's aaron 6 . 
_ family, 257; 1 Dues f 2 we e of s/n N 4 wy «tp 4 . 
e een eee on the invitation of his ſon Joſeph, the g a 
ib. Is reconciled to his two ſons, and afterwards J. lens 3h ph, the governor, 
undertakes an expedition againſt the Arabians, e. ee ee A ; E count ol the pro- 
many of whom he puts to the ſword, 260. Cæfar, Þ ſterit concerning him and Eau, 637. And his 
incenſed at him, rejects his embaſſy, but is after- poſterity, 639. His death, 29. 
wards reconciled to him, 261, 203. His barbarity 
to his ſons, &c. ib. Antipater, his fon, medi- Jadon, the prophet who foretold the deſtruction of 
tates his deſtruction, 270. Fortihes himſelf a- the altar at Bethel, ſlain by a lion, 126. 
gainſt the Trachonites, 271. Arttul correſpon— : 
dence between him and Antipater, who, being ac- || Japbet, his progeny, 11. Said to be the founder of 
culed, makes his defence, 274. Is ſeized with a the Median nation, 1b. 


diſtemper, and makes his will, 276. His golden 
eagle pulled down from the front of the temple 
by Judas and Matthias, and what enſucd there- 
upon, 277. Increaſe ot his diſtemper, and tor- 
ture, but nevertheleſs he continues to exerciſe his 
cruelty, ib. His death, and pompous funcral, 
279, 365. Particular account ot his progeny, 291. 
Scc allo p. 337, & leq. 


Idumæans, a body of 20,000 of them, admitted by 
the zealots into Jerulalem, and commit horrid 
barbarities there, 412. Being diſguſted at the in- 
tamous character of the zealots, they return ſud- 
denly home, 415. 


ls. Jehoahaz, king of Iſracl, an abandoned prince, 
* 143. Implores and obtains the Divine aid and 
Hered, the Tetrarch, his tranſactions, with Philip protection, 144. His death, ib. 

| % his colleague, in Judea, 287. Builds the city Li- 
—_ CFO berias, in honour to the emperor Tiberius, ibid. || Jehoiada, the high-prieſt, his wiſe government and 

by : Wa: Hoſtilities between him and Aretas, whoſe daugh- regulations, 142. Anoints and proclaims Joaſh | 
, ter he had married, and the cauſe of them, 200. king, ib. Delign of repairing the temple, &c 

attcl- 3 Impriſons, and atterwards puts to death, John the and death, 143. 5 ü x 

Iſthe Baptiſt, 291. He gocs to Rome with Herodias 

1oItts his wite, but Agrippa counteracting his deſigns, 


. | | ehoiakim, king of Judah, ma f Fo. 
he is banithed, with Herodias, to Lyons, during / got J e de tributary to Ne 


3 * y buchadnezzar, king of ) 
Ve by the emperor Caius, 295. His death, death by him, 135. Babylon, 154. Put to 
318. | 
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Jehoram, brother of Ahaziah, ſucceeds him in the 
throne of Iſrael, and engages in an expedition 
againſt the Moabites, 136. His profligacy, cru- 
elty, and impicty, 142. His death, ib. 


Jehoſbapbat ſucceeds his father in the throne of Ju- 


dah, 129. His wile and virtuous conduct an 

policy, 133. Imprudently joins with Ahad in 
an expedition againſt the Syrians, and 1s reproved 
by the prophet tor ſo doing, 133, 135- Promotes 
the practice of religion, and the exercile of jul- 
tice, and is miraculouſly delivered from the hoſ- 
tile attempts of the Moabites and their contede- 


rates againſt him, 133. His death, 137. 


%ebu anointed king by Eliſha, 140. Cauſes Ahab's 


ſons to be ſlain, 141. Projects and executes a 
ſcheme for the deſtruction of Baal's talle prophets 
and prieſts, 142. 


Jepbiba, by the Divine appointment, takes the com- 


mand of the army, 76. His raſh vow, ib. Over- 
throws the Ammonites, and reſcues the Iſraelites 
from bondage, ib. Pertormance of his vow, by 
ſacrificing his daughter, 77. Cuts off 20,000 
Ephraimites, ib. His death, ib. 


Jeremiah foretells the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and 


the Babyloniſh captivity, 155. 1s tortured and 
impritoned. Counſels the multitude. Is caſt in- 
to a miry pit, and delivered by means of an Ethi- 
opian, 156. His advice to Zedekiah, and tulhl- 
ment "Chia predictions, ib. Releaſed, and treated 
with reſpe&, 157. Enjoins the Jews not to go 
into Egypt, 153. 


Jericho, and the circumjacent country, deſcribed, 


418, 692. 


Jeroboam is promiſed the ten tribes, which he ob- 


tains, but ungratefully ſets up idolatry, 125. Be- 
comes totally abandoned, 126. His wives and 
offspring, ib. His meſſage to Ahijah the pro- 
phet, to enquire concerning the recovery of his 
ſon, 127. Circumvents the army of Abijah, but 
is defcated by him, 128. His death, 1b. 


Jeruſalem beſieged, and the lower town taken, by 


the Hebrews, 69. Siege raiſed ib. Its de- 
{ſtruction foretold by Jeremiah, 153. Laid waſte 
by Nebuchadnezzar, who appoints Jeholachin to 
the ſucceſſion, 154. Beſieged and taken by the 
Babylonians, 155, 156. The city, temple, and 
palace deſtroyed, 157. Inveſted by Antiochus, 
203. A peltilence there, 242. A tumult followed 
by great calamities there, in which the books of 
Moſes are deſtroyed, and many Jews periſh, 318. 
Aﬀecting relation ot its internal miſeries from the 
factious parties, 426. Deſcription of it as it ap- 
peared in the time of Joſephus, 429. Portendous 
{ſigns which preceded its deſtruction, 451. Taken 
by the Romans, 455. 


7eſus, or Jaſon, ſucceeds Onias in the pontificate, 


185. 


Jetos, decree obtained by Haman for their extirpa- 


tion, 171. Eſther undertakes to intercede with 
the king in their behalf, 172. Avenge themſelves 
on their enemies, 174. Ditgraced tor their ſacri— 
lege, ib. Favour ſhewn them by Ptolemy, the 
lon of Lagus, and by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 176, 
177. Decree of Ptolemy tor ſetting them at li- 
berty, and his exceſſive bounty to them, 178. 
Privileges granted to them by Seleucus Nica- 
nor, and further tavours conferred on them by 
Marcus Agrippa, 181. Harraſſed during the war 
of Antiochus, ib. Letter of Antiochus the Great 
to Ptolemy in favour of them, and his decree in 
honour of their temple, 182. Diſtreſſed by the 
Samaritans, ib. Maſlacre of them on the ſabbath 
day, 187. Oppreſſed by famine and peſtilence, 
194. Alexander the Great decides a diſpute in 


their favour, 197. Decree of the Roman lenate | 


in behalf of them, 204. Edicts in their favour, 


224. General muſter of them at the inſtance of 


— — 


Machæras, 229. Horrid maſſacre of that people. 
231. Their embaſſy to Auguſtus Cæſar, and his 
decrees in their behalf, 256. Fifty thouſand of 
them cut off by the contederated Greeks and Sy. 
rians, 300. Their quarrel with the Samariang, 
and its conſequences, 319. Fifty thouſand {lain 
by Alexander, who excrcites the molt horrid cru. 
elties upon them, 320. Oppreſled by the Phariſecs 
under falſe pretences, 330. Grievouſly inſulted 
and perſecuted, 370. Above 20, ooo of them maſ. 
ſacred at Czlarea, and others ſent in chains to the 
gallies, by order of Florus, 377. Their infatuated 
conduct expoled, and a great {laughter of them at 
Scythopolis, by the inhabitants ot that city, 378, 
They make a furious ſally upon the Romans on 
the ſabbath day, and kill upwards of 300 of the 
enemy, 380. They inſult the ambaſſadors of 
Agrippa, who adviſed them to treat of an alliance 
with the Romans, ib. Harrals the Roman army 
in their march to Bethoron, 381. Ten thoulang 
of them maſſacred at Damaſcus, ib. A great 
ſlaughter made among them by the Romans, 387. 
They make a vigorous fally upon the Romans, 
whom they force to abandon their camp, 427, 
Many of the Romans ſlain by them, 428. T hey 
overcome the Romans in an encounter before Je- 
ruſalem, 435. The Arabians and Syrians in Je- 
ruſalem rip up 2000 of them to ger the gold they 
had ſwallowed, 442. Dreadtul flaughter and 
maſſacre of them atter the taking of Jerulalem, 
50, 451. Grievouſly oppreſſed by taxes under 
Jomitian, 551. Their abject wretchedneſs under 
Adrian, the Roman emperor, 553. Their hum- 
ble ſtate and condition in the reign of that prince, 
556. Privileges granted them by Antoninus 
Pius, who becomes a prolelyte to the Jewilh reli- 
gion, 557. Thoſe in the eaſt rebel againſt Mar- 
cus Aurelius, who ſubdues them, 558. Are ta- 
voured by Severus and Caracalla, the Roman em- 
perors, 561. Heliogabalus meditates a perſecu- 
tion of them, but 1s prevented by death, 562. 
Their learned men in Perſia, &c. ibid. Some of 
their doctors that flouriſhed in the eaſt, 564. The 
circumciled among them are perlecuted by Con- 
ſtantius, whoſe conduct againſt them on that oc- 
caſion is vindicated, 565. Rebel againſt Con- 
ſtans, who iſſues edicts againſt them, 567. 
Their ſynagogues deſtroyed by the Chriſtians in 
the empire of Theodoſius, 569. Excite a tumult 
in Alexandria, 569, 570. Their privileges con- 
firmed at Rome by Valentinian, 572. Perle- 
cuted in Perſia, 573- Cruelly perſecuted by I- 
digerdes, king of Perſia, who deprives them of 
their ſynagogues, 576. The ſevere edicts of Jul- 
tinian againſt them cauſe an inſurrection and te- 
volt in Paleſtine and Cæſarea, 577. Crueltica 
exerciſed by them on the Chriſtians at Antioch, 
ib. Ordinances and regulations concerning them 
in different countries, and are expelled from Cler- 
mont in France, 579. Their different treatment 
in Syria, 583. Greatly favoured by Lewis Le 
Debonair, 584. Perſecuted in the reign of the 
caliph Cader, 586. Allo by the ſultan Gola le 
Donlat, 586. Perſecution of them in the reign o- 
Hahem, the third caliph, of the race of the Fate- 
mites, 587. Perſecuted by order of the king 0: 
Granada in Spain, 588. Cruelly perſecuted by 
the cruſaders, 590. Diſcoveries of them, and 0! 
Jewiſh monuments in the eaſt, and in Egypt, &c. 
591. Protected by the popes Innocent II. and 
Alexander III. but perſecuted in Spain and 

France, and are expelled from the latter, an 
afterwards recalled, 593. Greeks favourable t0 
them, 597. Perſecuted at Toledo in Spain, anc 
cruelly maſſacred by the cruſaders, ib. They at 
countenanced by Alphonſo, kingof Caſtile, unde: 
whole protection many of their learned men flou- 
riſhed, 598. Dreadful maſſacre and deſtruction 
ot them in Languedoc and other parts of France, 
599. Perſecuted by Henry III. king of Caſtik, 

and oppreſſed with heavy taxes in Arragon, “b. 

Favoured by the popes, and perſecuted in Ita!) 

Cod. Oppreſſive decrees againſt them by the 

councils of Lyons and Vienna, 601. Perſecute 

and maſſacred under Saint Lewis and by the i, 

quiſition, ib. Further ſufferings in England 1 

ran 
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regulations, and receives propoſals of a league 
and alliance with Demetrius, 1b. Epiltles ot A- 
lexander and Demetrius to him, 196. Great ho- 


France, 602. Purchaſe their ſecurity of Henry 
III. of England, but are heavily taxed there, 603. 
Areexpelled trom England by king Edward, 604. 
Accuſations againtt them in Germany, and their 
perſecutions there, 604, 605. Several cities in 
that country, inſtigated by an enthuſtail, commit 
multitudes of them to the flames, 606. Perle- 
cured and ſpoiled in Germany, under falſe pre- 
tences, ib. Maſſacred in Bohemia, and at length 
baniſhed the empire, 606, 607. Baniſhed our of 
Spain, 608. Perfidy of Emanuel, king ot Portu- 
gal, towards them, 609. Their flagrant difſimu- 
lation in Spain expoted, ib. Horrid maſtacre ol 
them at Iſpahan, &c. 611. Places at which num- 
bers of them reſide, 611, 612, 613, 614. Set up 
a printing prels at Sapheta, 612. And at Conſtan- 
tinople for Hebrew books, 015. Perſecuted by 
one pope and protected by another, 610, Perte- 
cuted at Naples by the Inquiſition there, 1b. 
Pope Pius IV. iſſues rigorous edicts againſt them 

and Pius V. expels them from the eccleſiaſtica 

{tace, 617. Ablurd conduct ot Clement VII. to 
them, ib. Several of their learned men at Venice, 
where they are protected, and print a Hebrew 
bible, 617, 618. Countenanced in Italy, 619. 
Severe ordinances of the Council of Baſil againit 
them, 620. Several of them burnt at Mecklen- 
berg, ib. Baniſhed from Bavaria, Nuſeinberg, 
and Cologne, 621. Account of tome of their duc- 
tors and learned men, 623. State and reception of 
them at Bohemia, Hungary, Moravia, Hamburgh 
and Holland, 624, 625. R. Lizati, of Venice, his 
account of them in leveral parts of the world, 625. 
Their preſent itate in the Lalit Indies, and among 
the Turks, 629. Their recall foretold by Hoica 
and St. Paul, 630. Their prelent tate, and an 
account of their different oppreſſors in antient 
times, who were atter wards puniſhed, 644. 


Jezebel, wife of Ahab, king of Itrael, trodden under 
foot, and torn by dogs, as was foretold, 141. 


Index, geographical and deſcriptive, of the principal 
places mentioned in Jolephus, 675, & ſcq. 


Joab perfidiouſly ſlays Amala, 110. Beſieges and 
rakes the city Abel, ib. 1s beheaded by the com- 
mand of Solomon, 177. 


Joaſh, ſon of Jehoahaz, raiſed to the throne of Judah 
by Jehoiada, the high prieſt, 142. His degene- 
racy atter the death of feholada, 143. Plunders 
the temple to redeem Jerulalem, vitits Eliſha in 
his illneſs, and is at length lain by che friends of 
Zechariah, 143, 144. 


John, leader of the factions in Jeruſalem, inflames 
the people of that city againſt the Romans, and 
perſuades them to prolecute the war, 407. His 
infamous character and practices, 409. 14s arttul 
{peech to the zealots, in which he calumniates 
Ananus, who oppoles the factious party, 410. 
Robs the temple of its trealure, 442. Is made 
8 by the Romans, on their taking Jerula- 
em, and conhned for lite, 456. See allo page 
402. 


Jonah, the prophet, ſent to denounce God's judg- 
ments againſt Nineveh, his diſobedience of the 
divine command puniſhed, 145. Goes to Nineveh, 
and executes his commiſſion, 1b. 


Jonathan, the ſon of Saul, king of Iſrael, obtains 
a complete victory over the Philiſtines, 16. 


His generous reſolution, and incurs the curſe of 


his father, ib. Proves David's firm and faithful 
friend when perſecuted by Saul, go. Recommends 
him to the favour of Saul, ib. Forms a league of 
amity with David, 22. Informs his friend of all 
Saul's evil deſigns and projects againſt him, and 
renews the league he had entered into with him, 94. 


Jenathan, ſucceſſor of Judas Maccabeus, defeats, 
. by ſtratagem, the plot Bacchides had tormed a- 
gainſt him, 194. Applies himſelf to political 


| 


nours conferred upon him, 197. He takes Jop- 
pa, engages and deteats Appollonius, and burns 
the temple of Dagon, 198. Obtains ſeveral im- 
munities tor Judea, and carries on the ſiege of 
the citadel of Jerulalem, 199. Is highly honoured 
by Antiochus, whole intercit he cipouſes, 200. 
Sends ambaſſadors to the Romans and Lacedæ- 
monians, ib. Ravages Arabia, is taken priſoner, 
and his people maſſacred, 201. Ilis death lament- 
ed by the people, ib. Sce allo p. 327. 


Jonathan, ringleader of the Sicarii, firſt ſcourged, 


and then burnt alive, by order ot Velpaſian, 470. 


Jeppa taken and Groves by Ceſtius, the Roman 


general, and all the inhabitants, to the number of 
8000, put to the lword, 379. Deſcribed, 398, 399. 
Allo 694. 


Zeſeph, the ſon of Jacob, by Rachel, his remarkable 


dreams excite the envy of his brethren, who teck 
to take away his lite, but are refſlraived by their 
brother Reuben, 23. Tiley let him down into a 
pit, and afterwards fell him to the Iſkinachrtes, 
who dilpole of him in Egypt, where he is .dvanced 
in the ſervice of Potiphar, ib. He is tempted to 
lewdnels by his own miſtreſs, but {purns at her 
overtures with abhorrence, 22, 24. being; taltely 
acculed by his miltrels, he is conunitted to priton, 
whexe he prelerves his integrity, and is favuured 
by Ke keeper, 24. Expounds the dreams of 
Pharaoh's butler and baker, and interprets them, 
24, 23. Interprets Pharaoh's dream, and adviles 
the king of Egypt by what means to prelerve his 
country from the fatal elfects of a leven years fa- 
mine foretold by him, 25. Acquires great repu- 
tation in Egypt tor his extraordinary wiſdom, and 
is appointed prime miniiter there, ib. His tern 
behaviour to his brethren, on their arrival in E- 
gypt to purchale corn, ib. Inliſts on their fetch- 
ing his brother Benjamin to him, and in the 
mean time detains Simeon as an hoſlage, 26. His 
icheme to prove his brethrens attachment to 
Benjamin, on whole arrival Simeon is relealed, 
26, 27. Diſcloſes himſelf to them, 27, 28. Sends 
his brethren, with many preſents, to bring their fa- 
ther to him, 28. His excellent policy with reſpect 
to the inhabitants, 29. Makes a magnificent tu- 
neral for his father, ib. His death, ib. 


Jaſephus, the Jewiſh hiſtorian, made governor of 


both the Galilees, and of the ſtrong fortreſs of 
Gamala, 382. His wile and politic condutt, and 
the number of his army, ib. His dangerous 
ſituation, from the artful inſinuations of John, a 
notorious impoſtor, 382. On the approach of 
Veſpaſian towards Galilee, his ſoldiers deſert him, 
which occaſions him to decline his war-like pur- 
ſuits, and retire to Tiberias, 390. Stratagems 
made ule of by him to elude the hopes of the 
Romans reſpecting the reduction of Jotapata, 292, 
393. lis dreams and revelations touching the 
calamiries that were to befal his countrymen, 396. 
His fpeech to the Jews, tending to diſſuade them 
trom ſuicide, 297. Remarkable circumſtance 
of his caſting lots with the Jews for their lives, 
398. His propheric ſpeech to Veſpaſian reſpecting 
his ſucceſſion to the Roman empire, &c. ib. Is 
releaſed from priſon by order of Veſpaſian after 
his advancement to the empire, 423. His exhor- 
tation to the Jews in Jeruſalem, when beſieged by 
the Romans, 4.36. Is wounded in a deſperate ſally 
made by the Jews, 442. He exhorts them, in a 
ſpeech, to ſave the city, &c. 446. Being acculed 


by the Jews, he is tavoured by Veſpal1; 
diſcharged, 467. 7 palian, and 


Toſephus, account of his 2 and defence of it, 
11 


470. His life, 518 & leq. His wiſe method of 
government, and detection of the treacherous de- 
ligus of his enemies againſt him, 521. Inſtances 
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of his extraordinary moderation and generoſity, 
521, &c. His remarkable dream, and active zeal 
tor the ſervice and protection of the Jews in Ga- 
lilee, 525. Is greatly careſſed and tavoured by 


the people, 526. Eſcapes a Inare crattily laid for | 


him by Jonathan and his colleagues, ib. A deſ- 


perate faction againſt him in Tiberias, 527. T rea- | 


cherous deſign tet on foot by John and Jonathan 
to deltroy him, but is ſcreened from their rage by 


the multitude, 528. Beſieges Tiberias, which he 


enters, and ſends moſt of the authors of the revolt 
priſoners to Jotapata, 529. His expoſtulatory 
letter to Juſtus, wherein he defends himſelf from 
the falſe aſſertions of his enemies, 529. Makes 
ule of a ſtratagem in order to preſerve the Sep- 
phorites from ruin, 331. His army routed and 
put to flight by Sylla the Roman general, who laid 
an ambulcade for him, 532. He receives extra- 
ordinary marks of favour, and is highly honour- 
ed by Veſpaſian, Titus and Domitian, ib. 


Joſhua appointed general of the Iſraelites, 37. Ob- 
tains a ſignal victory over the Amalekites, ib. Is 
made, according to the Divine command, the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Moles in the ſeveral offices of a prophet, 
leader and governor, 54. Sends ſpies to Jericho, 
and puts the army in readineſs to march againſt 
the place, 63. Calls the tribes together, and re- 
minds them of their promiſes to Moles, ibid. 
Marches with his army to the banks of Jordan, 
ib. Sacrifices upon an altar of ſtones, and cele- 
brates the paſſover, 64. His prayer and expoſtu- 
lation with the Divine Being, on account of the 
repulle the Iſraelites met with from their enemies, 
65. Takes Ai, ib. Enters into a league with the 
G1beonites, who deceive him, ib. Diſcovers his 
miſtake, and puniſhes them for the impoſture, 65. 
Relieves the Gibeonites at their requeſt, gains a 
compleat victory over the enemy, and lays the 
country of Canaan waſte, 66. Marches from Gil- 
gal to Shiloh, and erects an altar there; alſo at 
Shechem and Mount Gerizim. Calls an aſſem- 
bly, and reminds them of the Divine Favours 
vouchſafed to them, 67. Sends commiſſioners to 
ſurvey the country of Canaan, which he divides 
among the tribes by lot, ib. Gives them a ſtrict 
and ſolemn charge to extirpate the Canaanires ; 
and addreſſes his troops that come beyond Jor- 
dan, ib. Retires to Shechem, calls a general al- 
ſembly, and delivers his laſt exhortation, 68. His 
death and character, 69. 


7e/iah, ſon and ſucceſſor of Manaſſeh, king of Ju- 
dah, his zeal for the cauſe of true religion, and 
attention to the morals of the people, 152. Re- 
pairs the temple, re-eſtabliſnes Divine worſhip, 
extirpates idolatry, and celebrates the paſſover, 
153. Is mortally wounded in conſequence of his 
oppoſition to Pharaoh-Nicho, king of Egypt, 154. 


Potapata, extrordinary bravery of the Jews in de- 
fence of it, and the methods practiſed by them to 
annoy and repel the Romans, 394. Taken by 
Veſpaſian and demoliſhed ; 40,000 of the inhabi- 
tants being ſlain, and 1200 taken priloners, 396. 


Jotham, ſon of Hezekiah king of Judah, proves a 
pious and victorious prince, and lays the Ammo- 
nites under contribution, 147. 


Iſaac promiſed, 14. His birth, 13. Reſignation to 
the divine command, 16. When about to be ſa- 
crificed by Abraham, a ram ſupplies his place, ib. 
Marries Rebecca, 17. Goes to Gera, 18. Sends 


Eſau to hunt for veniſon, that he may bleſs him, 
ib. Death, 21. 


Iſhboſheth, Saul's fon, proclaimed king by Abner, 
100. Is lain by treachery, 101. 


Iſhmael born, 14. His progeny, 15. Are the pro- 
genitors of the Arabians, ib. Prophecics relpect- 
ing him, and their fulfilment, 635, 636. 


[ſraelites, their origin, 20. March out of Egypt un- 
der the conduct of Moſes, 33. Encamp at He- 
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lim, ib. Murmur _ Moſes, 36. Are ap- 
pealed by him, 1b. Iraculouſly delivered by a 
flight of quails, and afterwards by the deſcent of 
manna, ib. Rout the Amalekites, 29. Mutiny 
againſt Moſes and Aaron, 46. Wage war with 
the Canaanites, contrary to the advice of Moſes 

and are defeated, 48. f mpute all their calamitics 
to Moſes, 50, Fall from luſt into idolatry, 53. 
Directions how to govern themlelves when in the 
land of Canaan, ib. Worſted at Ain, 65. Prayer 

'and humiliation, ib. Relent towards the Cana. 
anites, 69. Diſpenſe with the divine command, 
1b. Take an oath not to intermarry with the 
Benjamites, ib. March againſt them, and are de. 
teated, ib. Draw them into an ambuſh, ib. Their 
total degeneracy, and conſequent puniſhment, 
72. Oppreſſed by Eglon, and delivered by Ehud, 
ib. Hardened in iniquity, 1b. Slaves to the 
Canaanites, 73. Delivered by Deborah and Ba- 
rak, ib. Corrupted in religious government and 
manners, 76. In bondage to the Philiſtines forty 
years, 77. 


Jubal, brother of Cain, the inventor of muſic, q. 


7udza greatly oppreſſed under Caſſius and Herod, 
253. A grievous famine there, ſucceeded by a 
3 245. Over run with treebooters, 282. 
ts deſolated and wretched condition, 444. De- 
ſtruction of it by Veſpaſian, 645. 


Judas, ſucceſſor of Matthias, defeats the Syrian 
army, and ſlays their general in ſingle combat, 187. 
Slays Seron, and routs his army, 188. Defeats 
by ſtratagem the Syrian army, commanded by 
Lyſias, ib. Gains a ſecond victory over the Sy- 
r1ans, repairs to Jeruſalem, and purifies the tem- 
ple, 189. Repels the attacks of bis enemies, ex- 
tends his conqueſts, and twice puts Timotheus to 
flight, ib. Beſieges and takes the city of Ephron, 
and afterwards advances to engage Antiochus, 
190. Is deteated by Nicanor, and flies to Jeruſa- 
lem, but atterwards gains a complete victory over 
the Aſſyrian forces, and Nicanor 1s flain, 192. 
Succeeds Alcimus in the prieſthood, and forms 
a league with the Romans, 193. His magnani- 
mous reſolution, noble death, and character, ib. 
See allo p. 327. 


Julien, a Roman centurion, account of a brave ex- 
ploit performed by him, in which he is ſlain, 445. 


Julian, the apoſtate, in order to augment the ene- 


mies of Chriſtianity, and promote Paganiſm, grants 
protection to the 1 567. 


K. 


XING, deſired by the Iſraelites, and Saul choſen, 
84. 


King, the tyrannical conduct and government of one 
repreſented to the diſcontented Iſraelites by Sa- 
muel, 85. 


King, the requiſite qualifications which conſtitute a 
good one, 88. 


L. 
[ ABAN receives Jacob with the moſt ſolemn al- 


ſurances of ſupport and protection, 19. His 
deception, and ſpecious apology for it, ib. Over- 
takes Jacob in his flight, and chides him for his 
clandeltine departure, but being warned of God 
in a dream, refrains from hurting him, 21. Is 
reconciled, and makes a league with him. 1b. 


Lato, Jewiſh, tranſlation of it finiſhed in ſeventy- 
two days, 180. 


Lats of the Hebrews, abſtract of them, 56. Thoſe 
for ſacrifices, 43. For teaſts, 44. For the — 
ati 
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lation of prieſts, and other civil, political, and 
religious matters, 44. 


Laws among the Greeks, their origin, 485. Vindi- 
cation ot the Jewiſh, 489. 


Leah, daughter of Laban, obtruded upon Jacob, 
inſtead of Rachel, for whom he lerved leven 
years, 19. Her children by Jacob, 20. 


Legiſlators, heathen, their abominable propenſities 
and practices centured, 489. 


Levite, hiſtory of the abuſe of his wife by the in— 
habitants of Gibeah, and an account of the de- 
itructive war which enlued between the tribe of 
Benjamin and the other tribes thereupon, 70. 


Levites, being dedicated to God's immediate ſerv ICES, 
are exempted trom military offices, that they 
might attend without interruption to the duties 
of their function, 50. 


Longevity of the antediluvians, cauſes of it deduced 
trom various authors, 10, 


Lot, the brother of Abraham, having aſſiſted the 
inhabitants of Sodom in repelling an 1nvalion of 
the Aſſyrians, is vanquiſhed and taken prifoncr 
by them, 13. Is reicued by Abraham, 14. En- 
tertains three angels, who warn him to depart the 
city, which was devoted to delitructon for ts 
enormous wickednels, 13. The Sodomites ofter- 
ing violence ito him, he withdraws from the city, 
ib. His wite's puniſhment tor duobeying the di- 
vine injunction, ib. Goes to Zoar, where his 
daughters eninare him to commit inceſt, and the 
ifluc of that contrivance, 1b. 


Longinus, of the equeſtrian order, and an officer in 
the army of 'Iitus, a remarkable initance ol his 
COUTrFagc, 424. 


Luther, Martin, his reaſons for cenſuring and oppo— 
ling the Jews, 022. 


NM. 


AN. IB EL&, hiſtorical account of their martyr- 
dom, 490, & ſeq. 


AMagiſtracy, Jewith, foundation of it, 50. 


Alan, account of his origin, formation, and firſt re— 
dence, 7. H1s tall by tranigreftion, and puniſh— 
ment, 8. Duration ot his hte limited to 120 
years, 9. 


Manaſſah, fon and ſucceſſor of Hezekiah, king, of 


Judah, proves a profligate and abandoned prince, 
152. Is overcome and carricd into captivity by 
the Chalda ans; but, upon repentance, is reſtor— 
ed to his kingdom, and effects a retormation in re- 
ligion and manners, ib. Dies, and 1s ſuccceded 
by his fon Amon, who is cut off in the fourth year 
of his reign, ib. 


Manelben, an Hgyptian writer on the Jewiſh aſſairs, 
tallities in his hiltory expoſed and accounted for, 
475. 7 

Alaumd providentially ſent from heaven, to relieve 


the liraclites from the famine they ſuſtained in the 
wilderneſs, 36. 


Manoab, an Iſraelite of the tribe of Dan, makes 
{upplication to God for a lawful heir to ſucceed 
him, 77. His requeſt granted, and has a ton 
named Samſon, ib. 


Mariam, (or Miriam, ) ſiſter of Moſes, watches him 
when floating on the water, 30. Her death, 51. 
No. 60. ( 


-_ —— — —äWc—4— 


Mariamne, wife of Herod, conceives a ſtrong anti- 
pathy to him, 241. Behaves to him with a cold 
indifference, which greatly agitates and tortures 
the mind of Herod, who neverthelels 15 atraid to 
give full ſcope to his relentment, ib. Reproaches 
Herod tor having murdered her tather and bro- 
ther, 242. Is put to death by him, and behaves 
with extraordinary courage and intrepidity, ib. 
Her character, 1b. 


Maſſacre, dreadful one of the Jews, on the taking 
ot Galilee by the Romans, 305. Horrid maſlacies 
in Jerulalem by the Idumeans, 413. A maſlacre 
of them by the Syrians, 519. Sec 7etos. 


Maſſada, a ſtrong hold in the poſſeſſion of the Ro- 
mans, ſurpriſed by the Jews, who put the garriſon 
to the word, 375. Seized upon by Eleazar, 
377. 

Matthias and his ſons, their zeal and reſolution for 
the religion of their country, 186. Dying exhor- 
tation of Matthias to his lons, 187. 


Melchifedeck, king of Solyma, his excellent qualifi- 
cations tor both king and prieſt, 14. Entertains 
Abram and his tollowers, and receives from that 
patriarch the tenth ot the ſpoils he had taken from 
the Aﬀlyrians, ib. 


Menahbem, king of Iſrael, his horrid barbarity and 
death, 140. 


Meffiab, prophecy of Moles concerning him cleared 
up, and demontinitcd to mean only Jelus Chritt, 
the Saviour of mankind, 671. Similitude between 
I:m and Moles pointed out, 072. 


Mina, Jewiſh account of its completion, and ex- 
tract tron It, 550. 


Mccites overcome by the confederate Kings of 
Iiracl, Judea, and Idumea, 137. 


Moguls, or Tartars, account of the new monarchy 
tormed by them in Atta, 576, 577. 


Nes, the celebrated Jewiſh legiſlator, and fon of 
Amram, is put into a wicker cradle, and calt into 
the river three months after his birth, in conſe— 
quence of the cruel edict of Pharaoh king of 
I.gypt, but wondertully prelerved by the king's 
daughter, 30. Tis eminent mental qualities and 
pertonal attractions, ib. The Egyprans, at the 
inſtance of the Oracle, appoint him their leader in 
a War they wereengaged in with the IErhiopians, ib. 
lle obtains a complete victory over them, 31. 
Iharbis, the king of Ethiopia's daughter, be- 
comes paſſionately enamoured of him, ib. The 
I.&yptians contpire againit his life, whereupon he 
elcapcs to the city of Midian, where, by his kind 
offices, he gains the good will of the daughters of 
Raguel, ib. Is made overſeer of the flocks of 
Raguel, who gives him his daughter Zipporah 
in marriage, ib. Has a wonderful viſion, and a 
moſt auſpicious oracletrom the burning buſh, and 
receives a commiſſion from God to go into Egypt, 
and to reſcue the Hraclites from their Egyptian 
bondage, 31, 32. Being diffident of his abilities 
for luch an unportant buſinels, he is encouraged 
by the Alinighty to engage in it, 32. "Three ex- 
traordinatry nuracles, his rod coming a lerpent 
his right hand becoming, leprous, and prelently 
reſtored, and the water he drew out of a well be- 

ing turned into blood, cauſe him to aſſume reſo- 

lution, and comply with the Divine command 
ib. Arrives in Egypt, and diſcloſes his com- 
miſſion; but is treated with raillery by Pharaoh 
betore whom he works miracles, and inflicts ten 
plagues upon the Egyptians, 32, 33. Having oh- 
tained of Pharaoh leave for the departure of the 

Iſraelites, atter the extermination of all their 

firſt-born, he leads them out of Egypt, and in- 


ſtitutes the feaſt of unleavened bread, 33. Strik- 


ing inſtance of his faith and piety, 24. Divid 
the Rec Sea with his rod, and the . bao uy 
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afford a paſſage for the Iſraelites, but overwhelm 
the Egyptian army, ib. Goes to Mount Sinai, 
and lacrifices there, ib. At his interceſſion the 
water in the delert is purified for the uſe of the 

ople, 25. He is threatened to be ſtoned by the 
D. who are diſtreſſed for proviſion, and un- 
juſtly aſcribe all their mileries to him, 36. Re— 
minds the Iſraelites of God's former favour and 
protection towards them, and by his eloquence 
appeales the multitude, ib. Supplicates the Di- 
vine aſſiſtance, and a prodigious number of quails 
alight in the camp of the Hebrews for their ſuſte- 
nance, ib, At the command of God he caules 
water to iſſue from a rock, 37. Appoints Joſhua 
general againſt the Amalekites, and afterwards 
arrives at Mount Sinai, where he celebrates a 1a- 
crifice and feſtival, ib. Diſplays the Divine mer- 
cies to the Iſraelites, ib. Receives the law from 
God, and communicates it to the IIraelites, 39. 
Re-aicends the mount, and tarries there torty 
days; builds a tabernacie, and appoints Aaron, 
his brother, high-prieſt, 42. Conlecrates the ta- 
bernacle, ib. Numbers the people, 45. : Sends 
ſpies to take a lurvey of Canaan, 46. Tells the 
multitude, that the Almighty, tor their murmur- 
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ings and rebellion, would not ſuffer them to en— 
ter the land of Canaan, but that their children 
ſhould be put into the full poſſeſſion of it, ibid. 
His power and authority complcat and perpetual, 
47. Delends himlelt againit Corah, to whom he 
makes a perlonal appeal, ib. Delires a paſſage 
tor the [iraclites through Idumea, but is retuled 
by the king ot that country, 51. Marches thro? 
the delert into Arabia, ib. Attacks and defeats 
the Amorites, and flays their two Kings Schon 
and Og, ibid. Detaches a party to ravage the 
country of the M:dianites, 52. Zimri's inſolent 
ſpeech to him, 53. Severely cenſures the He- 
brews for their ſcandalous idolatry, ib. Sends a 
powerful army againſt the Midianites, whom they 
conquer, and exterminate all the inhabitants ex- 
cept the virgins, 54. Appoints Joſhua his ſuc- 
ceſſor, ib. Reproaches the tribes of Gad and 
Reuben with- a jelſiſh partiality, and a love of 
eale and luxury, in petitioning for a grant of the 
country o the Amorites, but complies with their 
requelt conditionally, ib. Builds ten citics be- 
yond Jordan, three of which he appointed for 
lanctuaries, or places of refuge tor the manſlayer 
to flee to, ib. Before his departure he ſummonies 
the people to mect at Abila, where he addreſſes 
them in a ſpeech, and delivers to them a book of 
laws and precepts tor their government, 55, 56. 
His laſt addreis and advice to the people, after 
which, when within {fight of Canaan, he is tran- 


lated, 61. Univerſal lamentation of the Iſrae- 


lites tor the loſs of him, ib. His excellent cha- 
racter, 61, 62. 


Moſes, a Jewiſh impoſtor, raiſes a tumult in the 
land ot Candias, 569. 


2M 


NN 4BOTH baſcly murdered at the inſtance, and 
by the iniquitous contrivance, of Jezebel, wife 
of Ahab, 131. See Jezebel. 


Nadab, with Abihu his brother, ſons of Aaron, 


conſumed by judicial fire, for tranigrefling the 
Divine inſtitution, 42. 


Names of the various authors mentioned by Joſe— 
phus, 348. 


Naomi and her daughter-in-law Ruth return to 
Bethlehem, where they are entertained by Boaz 
in an hotpitable manner; 79. Her contrivance 
tor bringing about a match between Boaz and 
Ruth, 80. 


Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, his death, 159, 


! 


Nehemiah, the Jewiſh prophet, obtaining leave to 

go to Jerulalem, calls an afſ-mbly ot the people; 
169. Builds the walls of the city, and takes mea. 
ſures to people it, 170. His death and character, 


ibid. 


Nero proclaimed emperor of the Romans by the 
ſoldiery, 319. His horrid cruelties, ib. Sketch 
of his character, 368. 


Nicolaus, his pleading in behalf of the Jews, 252, 
He prolecutes the acculation againit Antipater, 


Herod's lon, 275. Excules FHierod and Arche. 
laus, 283. 


Nimrod, the grandſon of Ham, Noah's ſon, intro. 
duces a tyrannical government, 11. Perſuades 
his adherents to aſſiſt him in erecting the tower of 


Babel, ibid. 


Noah repreſents to the people the enormity of their 
crimes, and entorces, though incfiectually, the 
neceſſity of a general retormation, 9. He ob- 
tains the favour of his Maker, who gives him di— 
rections tor building an ark, whereitt himielt and 
family are wondertully prelerved rom the ravoces 
ot the deluge, ib. His genealogy, ib. Sends a 
raven from the ark, which returns, 10. Sends 
torth a dove, which allo returns with an olive 
branch, ib. He quits the ark, and offers lacrifice 
to God, ib. Supplicates Ged ro drown the earth 
no moe, and his prayer heard, ib. His poſterity 
commanded to people the earth, and form colc- 
nies in diſferent parts Of 1t, 11. 


O. 


ODU, the prophet, his conference with 
Elijah, 130. His kindnels towards the Lord's 
prophets when perſecuted by Jezebel, ib. 


Obed, the fon of Boaz and Ruth, from whom ſpring 
Teile, the father of David, 80. Ihe lignification 


of his name in Hebrew, ib. 


Obſervations reſpecting the evidences and citations 
produced in tavour of the teitimomes ot Jotephus 
concerning Jeius Chriſt, John the Baptut, &c. 
539--- 543+ 


Fivet Nount, (or Mount of Olives) deſcription of 
It, 000. 


Omar, the ſecond caliph, and ſucceſſor of Mahomet, 
makes great conquelts in the eait, deitroys the 
Chriſtian temples, and takes Damatcus, 374. 
Puts a period to the Perſian empire, 575. Kuled 
by a ſlave when at prayer, ib. Remarkable in- 
8 of his equitable conduct towards a Jew, 
576, 


Omri declared king of Iſrael by the army, 129. Z's 
abominable practices and death, 1b. 


Onias, the high-prieſt, offends the king of Egypt 


tor refuſing to pay taxes, 182. Epiltle of Arius, 
king of the Lacedemonians, to him, 185. 


Onias, a righteous man, ſtoned to death for his picty 
and philanthropy, 21 


; | | 

O!h;man, ſucceſſor of Omar, reduces Chorazan and 
other eaſtern provinces, 575. Is beſieged in his 
caſtle ot Medina, and ſlain by mutincers, ib. 


Othniel, the fon of Konaz, of the tribe of Judah, 
eſpouſes the caule of the [iraclites, puts the King's 
guards to the ſword, defcats the Altyrians, an 
delivers his countrymen from bondage, 72. 1 
inveſted with the government, which he holds 197 
the ipace of forty years, ib. 


PALESTINE, 


A GENERAL INDEX. 


F. 


PALEST INE, a diſtrict between Gaza and Egypt, 
poſleſſed by Meſraim, and his eight ſons, whence 
io denominated, 12. 


Paleſtine, or Judea, its ſituation, extent, climate, 
&c. deſcribed, 690. 


Palmyra, the Tadmor of the ancients, deſcription 
01 It, 640---04d---090. 


Paradiſe, a delightful garden in the calt, prepared 
and appointed by the Creator tor the habitation 
of our tirit parents Adam and Eve, 7. Deſcrip- 
tion of the jour great rivers which turrounded 
it, 8. 


Parthians, at the inſtance of Antigonus, enters Ju— 
dea, and-are joined by a number ot Jews, 226. 
1 2 N | k 141 1255 
I hey plunder the palace of Jerutaiem, 227. 

Paſſover of the Hebrews, its inſtitution, 33. Im- 
port of the term, ib. 


Patriarehs of the Jews after their diſperſion, ſome 
„ 


account of them, 552. 


Paulina, a Roman lady, and wile to Saturninus, 


itory of Mundus's criminal intercourſe with her, 
by a cratty contrivance, in the temple of Its, 
which is detnolithed on that account, 289. 


Perſian empire, of its overthrow by Alexander the 
Great, 669. 


Petrenins, his letter to the inhabitants of Doris, re- 
Proving. them for their conduct in pratammg the 
Jews ly nagogue, by letting up Cular's ſtatuc 
there, 311. 


Pharaoh, king of Egypt, afflicted with great cala- 
mities for his delign upon Sara, the wile of 
Abram, 13. Exculpates himſelt, and ditmilles 
the patriarch with a colily preient, ib. 


Pharach, king of I'gypt, conſults Joſeph concern- 
ing his two prophetic dreams, which he intcr- 
prets, 25. Advances him to great honour, ibid. 
tits Find and generous behaviour to Jacob on 
his arrival in Egypt, 28. 


Pharach, king of Hgypt, iſſues an edict for drown- 
ing all the male Hebrew children in the river 
Nile as ſoon as born, 29.  Ridicules Moſes, and 
tets up his prieits and enchanters to oppote him, 

Drowned with his hoſt in the Red Sea, 23 
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Pherachs, realons why the kings of Lgypt were fo 
called, 123. 
Philippi, a city properly belonging to Thrace, but 

placed by molt geographers in Macedon, delcrip- 
Phizeas, fon of Eleazar the high-pricſt, his zeal in 
the caule of Moles and the religion of his coun- 
try, 54. Send on an embaſly to the diſcontented 
and mutinous trices, (8. His ſpecch to them, ib. 
gutes, ACCOUNT of the ten inflicted in Ee 


57 . ' , 
PI. | . a 1 0 SY TH, by 
the initrumentality of Molcs, upon Pharach and 

+2 


his {ubjects, 32 


3 
LY I 


Plurality of deities among the Greeks condemned 
by their molt admired writers, 487. 

Pomp marches to Jeruſalem, which he takes by al. 
lault, and ſlays 12,000 of the Jews, 331. 


Pontius Pilate ſucceeds Gratus in the government 
yu 133 L * p p * 
of Judea, 287. Brings icveral ſtandards with the 


— — 


image of Cæſar into Jeruſalem, in violation of 
the Jewiſh laws, 288. He deſtroys many ot the 
Jews, 1b. 


Popes, their uſurpation of temporal power account- 
ed tor, 000. 


Priethoed, Jewiſh, qualifications for it, 486. 


Prieſts, Jewiſh, their veſtments, 41. Revenue, 30. 


Office and authority, 486. 
Princes of the captivity, ſome particulars concern- 
ing them, 573. 


Prophecies reſpecting the deſtruction and downfal of 
heathen nations, 648 and leq. Fulftilled concern— 


ing Nineveh, 649. And Babylon, 650. Re- 
lbecting tyre, 053. Fultilled, 054. Relpecting 


I'gypt, 657. 


Prephecy of an I lebrew child that ſhould curb the 
I.gyptians, 29. 


Prephets, Jewiſh, illuſtration of their predictions 
concerning the Jews, 033 and leq. 


Ptolemais, a city of Galilee, deſcribed, 3066. 


ole, king of Egypt, his letter to Ileazar the 
Jewith high-priclt, 179. Appoints leventy-two 
elders to interpret the law, &c. ib. Holds a 
conference with the clders, 130. 


LE 


O providentially ſent to the liraclites for 

\ their food and nouriſhment, 30. 

Org/lions ſuppoſed to take place in the mind of one 
ot the ſeven brothers who were put to a cruel 
death by Antiochus, had he been tcartul of death, 
or inordinately tond of lite, 494. 


R. 


NA. FS, Jewiſh, account of ſome celebrated 
in the cail, 500. 


Rechel becomes the wife of Jacob, after fourteen 
years ſervitude to her father Laban, 19. Longs 
tor the apples ot mandrake, which Reuben, Le- 
ah's lon, brought to his mother, and the condition 
on which ſhe obtained them, 20. Carries off 
her tather's images, which occaſions a purluit, ib. 


Dies in child-birth, 21. 


| * . . 

| Raguel, a _priefl, his ſeven daughters reſcued by 
| Moles from the inlults of the ſhepherds, 31. 
| 

| 

| 


Rohav, an inhabitant of Jericho, conceals the ſpices 
lent thither, and favours their elcape, 63. Sheis 
promiled protection, with her family, when the 
city ſhould be taken, 64. Is ſaved, with her 
friends, and rewarded tor her ſervices, ib. 


Rainbow ſiixed in the heavens as a covenant token 
| that God will not deftroy the world a lecond time 
by watcr, 9. 


Revecca, daughter of Bethuel, ſon of Abram's bro- 
ther, demanded 1n marriage, 17, Her hoſpitality 
commended by Abram's meſſenger, ib. She be- 
comes Iſaac's wife, ib. Has two ſons, Jacob and 
Elau, at a birth, 18. Her crafty and deceitful 
conduct, in order to transfer the bleſſing from 
Eſau to Jacob, ib. Her death, 21. 


Rebellion of the Jews under Adrian, account and 
cauſe of it, 553. 


Rehoboam 
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A GENERAL INDEX. 


Rehoboam ſucceeds his father Solomon on the throne 
of Iſrael, 124. Imprudently rejects the advice of 
the wiſe counſellers of his late father, and ſuffers 
himſelf to be miſguided by the pernicious coun- 
ſel of the raſh young men about him, 125. The 
ten tribes are diſguſted, and revolt from him, ib. 
His acts, 126. Death and character, 127. 


Remarks on the accounts of Tacitus and Suetonius 
concerning divers particulars relative to the Jew- 
iſh nation, 544. 


Reuben, one of the ſons of Jacob, intercedes with 
his brethren in behalf of Joleph, whom he dif- 
ſuades from murdering the youth, 23. His clo- 
quent apology betore 13 for himſelf and bre- 
thren, 26. 


Rites and ceremonies of the Jews, account of them, 
073, 074- 


Rob bers, a deſperate and blood-thirſty band of them, 
in Jeruſalem, 407. Some account of their inſo- 
lence, rapine and barbarity, ib. Inſtance of their 
impicty and profane diſpoſal of the prieſthood, 
408. 


Roman army, their policy, order of diſcipline, and 


* 


mode of encamping, deſcribed, 388. 


Ruh accompanies her mother-in-law Naomi into 
her own country, where they are both entertained 
in an holpitable manner by Boaz, 79. Follows 
her mother's inſtructions, by laying herſelt in the 
night at the feet of Boaz, 80. Is married to him, 
and their reſpectable deſcendants, ib. 


8. 


CABA, in Arabia Felix, inhabited by the Sabæi, 
who are laid to have poſſeſſed a conſiderable ter- 
ritory in the ſouth, &c. 701. Its metropolis Saba 
ſuppoſed to have been the reſidence of the queen 


ot Sheba, ib. Account of the town, 1b. 


Sabbath, fo called, becauſe on that day, being the 
leventh, God reſted or ceaſcd from his work of 
Creation, 7. 


Sabbath and Sabbo, explanation of thoſe words and 
their difference ſhewn, 480. 


Sacrifices, laws reſpecting them, and what flour, &c. 
to be uled with the victim, 43. 


Samaria beſieged and taken by the Aſſyrians, who 
ſubvert the government of Iſrael, and tranſplant 
the ten tribes, 148. Delcription of its ſituation, 
tertility, and population, 387. See allo an hiſto- 
rical account of it, 701. 


Samarians, meditating a revolt, many of them are 
put to the word by the Romans, 395. 


Samſon, fon of Manoah, a Danite, his birth, 77. 
Becomes enamoured with, and contracted to,a Phi- 
liſtine damſel at Timnath, though his parents diſ- 
approved of the match, ib. Encounters and kills 
a lion, in whole carcale, ſome time after, he finds 
a {warm of bees, ib. Propounds a riddle to his 
thirty Philiſtine companions, which they are un- 
able to untold, 78. His bride, after much en— 
treaty, obtains trom him the meaning of it, and 
reveals it to them; but he ſlays thirty men, and 
with their garments pays the promiled reward, 1b, 
Burns the ripe ſtanding cornot the Philiſtines, and 
deſolates the country, ib. Commits other depre- 
dations in different parts of the country, 1b, Sur- 
renders himſelf to an armed force of the Phili- 
{tines on condition of their only delivering him 
bound with cords into the hands of the enemy ; 
from whom he eſcapes by ſnapping the cords, and 
immediately after deſtroys 1000 of them with the 
'aw-bone of an aſs, ib. His vanity cenſured, in 


aſcribing the victory to himſelf, in f 
buting it to the Divine a 1 
ſeized with a parching thirſt, he applies to Gods 
penitential prayer, who affords him reliet bid 
Plucks up the gates of Gaza, and carries th — 
Mount Hebron, 78. Falls in love with th 
lot Delilah, and, through her enſnaring art 
is prevailed upon to dilcover where his princj al 
ſtrength lay, 79. Is deprived of his ſight by th 
Philiſtines, who lead him about the itreets a l 
3 ſpectacle, and then caſt him into priſon b. 

eing ſent for by the Philiſtines to make them 
port in the ſpacious hall where they were fealt. 
ing, and his former ſtrength being reſtored * 
pulls down the building on their heads, and wick 
about 30oo of his enemies there preſent, is buried 
in the ruins, ib. | 


em to 
0 har. 
ifices, 


Samuel, ſon of Elkanah and Peninnah, his birth, 


and early dedication to the ſervice of the taher. 
nacle, 80. Inſpired with the power of prophec 

when only thirteen years of age, and reveals 5 
1.1: the judgments God had denounced againit 
him and his family for the wickedneſs of his lone 
81. Calls an aflembly of the people at Kirjath- 


rap, and addreſſes them on the ſubjects of re- 


gion and government, 83. Obtains the Divine 
promile ot a complete victory over the Phili- 
tines, whom he overthrows, and recovers the 
countries they had taken from the Iſraelites, ibid. 
His excellent plan of government, which he com- 
mits to the care of his two ſons, who are of Gil. 
ſolute manners, 83. The people, incenicd at the 


mal-adminiſtration of his ſons, requeſt him to 


provide aking tor them, 84. Endeavours in vain 
to diſſuade the people trom adopting a kingly go- 
vernment, which he paints in odious colours, and 
at length, by the Divine command, anoints Saul 
king ot all lrael, and preſents him to the people, 
84, 85. Delcribes the inconveniencies inſeparable 
trom monarchical government, 85. Juſtiſies his 
conduct, and reproaches the people with ingrati- 
tude, and invokes a tempeſt from heaven, 83. 
Reproves Saul for his raſhneſs, in ſacrificing be- 
tore he came, 86. Enjoins Saul to extirpate the 
Amalckites, 87. Intercedes with God in behalf of 
Saul, but without effect, 88. Charges him with 
tranigrefling the Divine command, ib. Gives 
Saul a token, whereby was implied that the king- 
dom ſhould be rent trom him, and given to an- 
other, ib. Slays Agag, departs from Saul, and 
is lent to Bethlehem to anoint David king, ibid. 
His death and burial, 95. 


Sarah, wite of Abraham, admits Hagar to her hul- 


band's bed, but atterwards being incenſed at her 
contempruous behaviour, cauſes her to flee into 
the deſert, 14. Prevails on Abraham to diſmits 
Hagar and her 1on Ihmael, 15. Her death and 
burial, 16. | 


Saturninus, his oration to the ſenate in favour of a 


republican government, after the aſſaſſination ot 
Caligula, 300. 


Saul, fon of Kiſh, anointed king of Ifrael by Sa- 


muel the prophet, and the circumſtances imme— 
diately preceding that event, 84. Relieves Ja- 
beſh, beſieged by the Ammorites, whom he de- 
feats, and flays their king, 85. He is again an- 
ointed and declared king in a general aſſembly ot 
the people, ib. Incurs the Divine ditpleaiure, 
and that of Samuel, for ditobedience, 86. 1s 
threatened by the prophet with the luſs ot his 
kingdom, 1b. Marches with a body of 600 men, 
in company with Jonathan his fon, to Gibeah, ib. 
Marches againſt and totally deteats the Philiſtines, 
ib. Erects an altar, and offers tacrifices upon it, 
ib. Denounces a raſh curie againſt any of the 
army who ſhould eat or drink tiſl the cloſe of the 
day, in which his ſon Jonathan is involved, but 
{creened from puniſhment by the people, 87. AC- 
count of his progeny, chariots, guards, &c. ib. 
Overthrows the Amalekites, but ſpares Agag 
their king, ib. Conceives an enmity and jealoul 
again 
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againſt David, for whoſe life he ab ſnares, 90. 
Endeavours, with his own hand, to flay him, con- 
trary to his oath, 91. Is endued with the ſpirit 
of prophecy, ib. Enquires tor David, at a telt1 
val, that he might put him to death, and leverc- 
ly reprehends Jonathan, whom he attempts to flay, 
tor betriending him, 92. Centures Abimelech, the 
high-prieit, tor entertaining David, and puts him 
to death, with his family, and all the lacerdotal 
race, 93. Reſumes his purſuit of David, into 
whole hands he falls, conteſſes his ill treatment of 
him, and aſks forgivencts, 94; 95. Marches again 
with 3000 men againtt David, who had power to 
take awav his lite, but forbcars, for which he re- 
ceives the public thanks ot the King, 90. Being 
delerted by God, he apphes to the witch of Endor 
to raile up the ghoſt ot Samuel, in order to conſult 
him in his diſtreis, ib. Is flain, with his ſons, in 
an engagement with the Philiſtine army, 97. His 
poſterity put to death by the Gibeonites, 111. 


Scaliger, Julius, his honourable teſtimony of Tole- 
phus as a faithful and accurate hiltorian, 533. 


Scaurus, the Roman general, comes into Judea, re- 
ceives an embally trom Hyrcanus and Arilto- 
bulus, and c{poules the interctt of Ariltobutus, 
214. Account of his wars with Aretas, king ot 
Arabia, 332. 


Sefts, Jewiſh, account of them, 286, 287, 571, 573- 
Ot ſeveral by Hlegeſippus, Juſtin Martyr, and 
Scaliger, 559. 


Self-denial, a remarkable inſtance of it in the con- 
duct of David, 491. 


Sennacherib, king of Aſſyria, beſieges Jeruſalem, 
150. Great part of his army deltroyed by a petti— 
lential ditlemper, and himlelt atterwards murder- 
ed in the temple by his ſons, 151. | 


Septuagiut verſion of the old teſtament, why diſal- 


lowed by the Jews, 560. 


Serpent (perſonated by Satan) envious of the ſelicity 
of our tr{t parents, ſeduces Ive trom her 1nno- 
cence, who entices her huſband, Adam, to parti- 
cipate in her crimes, 8. Ilis puniſhment as the 
inttrumental cauſe oi the cure denounced on the 
ground, being doomed to trail on the ground in 
the moiſt abject manner, 1b. 


Seth, the lon of Adam, diſtinguiſhed for his virtues, 
9. Fits deicendants invent the ſcience of aſtrono- 
my, 1b. 


Shen, one of the ſons of Noah, his progeny, and the 
empires they tounded, 12. 


Spizzct, a Benjamite, curſes David, who forbears to 
puniſh him, 107. Obtains his pardon, 109. He 
is put to death by Solomon, 117. 


Shiſhak, king of Egypt, his expedition againſt Ju- 
dea, 120. Lakes Jeruialem, and plunders the 
temple, 127. ä 


Sicarii, a band of ruffians in Tudea ſo called, their 
ſhocking depredations, 410, 417. Their turbulent 
ditpofition, and irreconcilcableneſs to the Ro- 
mans, 460. 


Siege of Jeruſalem by the Romans, account of the 
number that perithed in it, and,the priſoners 
taken, 460. 


Simon, formerly a ſervant of Herod, aſpires to the 
crown, 282. Is ſuppreſſed by Gratus, ib. 


Simon, the fon of Gratus, head of a band of free- 
booters, commits horrid outrages in Acrabatena 
and its neighbourhood, 383. Further account of 
him, 419, 420. Gets poſleſſion of Idumea 426. 


Enters Jeruſalem, and aſſaults the temple, but is 
No. 60. | 


repulſed with great lols by John's party, 421. 
Taken and relerved for a triumph to the Romans, 
457. His death, 460. Sce allo 463. 


Sicras, general of the Canaanites, ſlain in his tent by 
Jael, the Kenite, 73. 


Secrates, the celebrated philoſopher, put to death by 
poiſon on a charge of propagating talle doctrines, 
488, 


Sodom, a famous country in the eaſt, deſtroyed by 
the Aflyrians, 13. Its deſtruction foretold, on 
account of the wickedneſs of the people, 14. Con- 
{umed, with its circumjacent towns, by lire from 
heaven, 15. 


Sodomites defeated by the Aſſyrians, 13. Their fla- 
grant impiety and enormous wickednels, 14. In- 
{tance of their execrable depravity of manners, 15. 
They are {truck with blindnels, and at length de- 
ſtroyed in the conflagration of their city, ib. 


Solomon, ſon of David, anointed king, 113, 114. 
His acceſſion to the throne on the death ot his ta- 
ther, 116, Rebuilds the walls of Jeruſatem, 117. 
His wile choice approved and granted, ib. A 
iiriking proof of his extraordinary wiſdom, ib. 
I lis principal officers, magnilicence, and ſplen— 
dor, 113, His epiitle ro Hiram, ib. Begins to 
build the temple, 119. Lis excellent prayer, on 
the dedication of the temple, 120. Prayer tor the 
proſperity of the temple and people, 121. En- 
Joins obedience to the laws of Moles, ibid. At- 
lurances given to him trom God, that his prayer 
is heard, ib. Builds himſelt a noble palace, and 
deicription of it, ib. Acknowledges the hbe- 
rality ot Hiram, king ot Tyre, 122. Friendſhip 
between them, ib. Repairs the walls of Jeruſalem, 
and builds leveral other cities, ib. Ihe queen of 
Sheba and Ethiopia makes a vilit to him, and is 
tranſported with his extraordinary grandeur, 123. 
His immenſe riches, and extenlive traffic to to- 
reign countries, ib. Unhappy declenſion from 
his tormer obedience, and 4 cauſe of it, ib. 
Having, through the love of women, lapſed into 
idolatry, the revolt of the ten tribes from his fa— 
mily is torctold, 124, His death, ib. 


Shingſe, a Portugueſe Jew, his life, and an account 
or his tenets, 627, 


$1700, the hiftorian, his teſtimonies concerning the 
Jews, 218. 


Sun, by the Divine appointment, ſtands ſtill at the 
command of Joſhua, and the day was thereby 
lengthened, to give the [raclites an opportunity 
of compleating their victory over the Canaanitiſh 
kings, who are deteated, taken, and put to death, 


Sia, dreadful ravages and diſorders there, with the 
deltruction of vaſt numbers of Jews, 377. 


. 


TABERNACLE, erected by Moſes in the wil- 


derneſs, deſcription of it, and its appurtenan - 
ces, 


1. * of the Jewiſh meaſures, money, months, &c. 
540. 


Talmud, Jewiſh, an account of it, and by whom com- 
piled, 561, 562. Haſchem II. king Of Corduba, 


orders it to be tranſlated into Arabic. 58». ons 
III. cauſes it to be burnt, 617. c, 587. Julius 


Talmud, Baby loniſh, method of compiling it, and 
by whom, 572. 
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A GENERAL INDEX. 


Taurus, a great and extenſive mountain in Aſia, de- 
{cription of 1t, 702. 


Tax levied by Moſes on the Iſraelites for the ſer- 
vice of the tabernacle, 42. 


Tax-money levied by the Romans, account of the 
ſum paid in Judea, 551. 


Temple of Solomon, deſcription of it, 119. 


Temple of the Jews, the ſecond, rebuilding of it 
obſtructed by the Samarians, 164, 166. Finiſhed 
and dedicated, 167. Pillaged by Craſſus, 217. 
Burnt to the ground by the ſeditious Jews, 286. 
Defiled by the Samarians, 287. Rendered a ſcene 
of ſlaughter by the factions in Jeruſalem, 426. 
Deſcription of it in the time of Joſephus, 430. 
Set on fire by the Jews, 449. Alto by a Roman 
ſoldier, whereby it was entirely conſumed, con- 
trary to the will and command of Titus, the Ro- 
man general, 450. 


Ten tribes of the Jews, a city in Perſia ſaid to be 
inhabited by part of them, 567. Are ſuppoſed to 
be diſperſed in different * of Perſia, 629. Se- 
vere prophecies of Iſaiah concerning them, 542, 
543. Prideaux's opinion relating to them, 643. 


Thabor, Mount, its ancient and preſent ſtate de- 
{cribed, 702. 


Tharbis, daughter of the king of Ethiopia, be- 


comes enaoured of Moſes, 31. He accedes to | 


the propoſal of marrying her, on condition of 
their delivering up Saba, their metropolis, to 
which he laid ſiege, into his hands; which being 
agreed to, their nuptials are conſummated, 1b. 


Thermuthis, daughter of Pharaoh, cauſes Moſes to 
be taken from off the water, and commits him to 
the care of an Hebrew nurſe, 30. Adopts him 
for her heir, preſents him to her father, and what 
enſued thereupon, 1b. 


Tiberias, a city ſo called in honour of Tiberius, and 
built by Herod on the north bank of Geneza- 
reth, deſcription of it, 702. 


Tiberius; the Roman emperor, commands the Jews 
to be expelled from Rome, 289. His treatment 
of Agrippa, 293. Sickneſs, death, and character, 


294. 


Titus, ſon of Veſpaſian the Roman emperor, his ani- 
mating ſpeech to the Romans under his command, 
400. arches with the Roman army towards Je- 
ruſalem, and a deſcription of the order of his 
march, 426. His miraculous preſervation, when 
expoſed to imminent danger, 237. Remarkàdle 

roots of his reſolution and fortitude, 427. 428. 
e reproves the ſoldiers for their credulity, but is 
afterwards reconciled to them, 429. Reſolves to 
carry on the ſiege of Jeruſalem, and takes a ſur- 
vey of the place, in order to attack it, 432. His 
encouraging ſpeech to his „ on beſieging Je- 
ruſalem, 444. His ſpeech to the Jewiſh army at- 


ter obtaining poſſeſſion of the lower part of the 


City, 452. He orders other banks to be raiſed for 
the more ealy taking the upper town, 454. La- 
ments the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 450. Ac- 
count of his triumph, in conjunction with that of 
his father, at Rome, ib. Favours Joſephus, 332. 


Tongues, confuſion of, 11. The Sybil's prophecy 
concerning it, ib. | 


Tracts, Jewiſh, in vindication of that religion, 612. 


Tyro and Tryphon charged with fomenting a con- 
{piracy againſt Herod, and ſtoned to death by the 


people, 351. | 
V. 


IV ARUS ſets free the legion beſieged of Jeruſalem, 
and puniſhes the ringleaders of the ſedition, 282. 


Ventidius, the Roman general, enters 
ſeizes the treaſures of Antigonus, 285 udea, and 


Veſpaſian ſends ſuccours to the people of Sepphoris 
and receives a reinforcement from his ſon Titus 
388. Marches towards Gadara, which he take: 

y aſſault, ſets fire to the city, and puts the inha. 
bitants to the ſword, 390. 


Veſtments of the Jewiſh high-prieſts and prieſts, 41. 


Vindication of the teſtimonies of Joſephus concern. 
ing our Saviour, John the Baptiſt, &c. 523. 


Vitellius, competitor with Veſpaſian for the empire 
is deteated by Antony, his army deſtroyed, and 
himſelf put to an ignominious death, 424. 


Vologeſes,his kind reception of the ſons of Antiochus 
king of Comagene, after their encounter with the 
Romans, 461. 


U. 


[JNBELIEF of Divine revelation the main ſource 
of all the calamities ſuffered by the Jews, 632, 
Their calamities, on this account, afford a ſtrik. 
ing leſſon to baptized infidels, ib. 


Unleavened bread, feaſt of, time and cauſe of its 
inſtitution, 33. 


Uriah, one of David's faithful and valiant officers, 
cut to pieces by the Ammonites, in purſuance ot 
an expreſs order communicated by the king to 
Joab tor that purpoſe, 105. 


Uzzabpuniſhed for profanation, inputting his hand 
_ the ark to ſave it from falling, he not being 
of the prieſthood, 103. 


Uzziah, king of Judah, his war with the Philiſtines, 
and extenſive conqueſts, 146. Elated overmuch 
by proſperity, he uſurps the prieſt's office, and is 
{mitten with leproly, 1b. 


W. 


LJ ALL built by Titus round Jeruſalem, to pre- 
vent the excurſions of the Jews, and facilitate 
the taking of the city, 440. | 


Malls of Jericho fall to the ground before the I- 
raclites, on their blowing with ram's horns on the 
leventh day, 64. 


Walls of the city of Jeruſalem, the firſt carried by 
the Roman army under Titus, 434. The ſecond 
taken poſſeſſion of by him, 435. 


War of the Jews with the Romans had its founda- 
tion from the former having rejected the Roman 
ſacrifices, 395. Dilapproved of by many perſons 
of the Ertl rank, who endeavour in vain to diſſuade 
the ſeditious Jews from engaging in it, 376. Be- 
ginning of it in the city, ib. 


Woman, her formation, and why called Eve, 7. Is 
allured by the ſerpent to diſobey the command oi 
God, and involves her huſband in the crime and 
penalty, 8. Her puniſhment, ib. 


World, its creation in ſix days, 7. Is deſtroyed by a 


deluge for its enormous wickedneſs, Noah and h 
family being the only perſons ſpared, 9. 


> © 


NERXES favours the Jews, and allows them tit 
tree exerciſe of their religion, 168. Writes ? 
letter, which he ſends by Eidras, commiſſioning 
him to re-ettabliſh the Jewiſh worſhip at Jetu- 


YEAR 


ſalem, ib. 


A GENERAL INDEX. 


1. 


YEAR of Jubilee, or liberty, among the Jews, 
the nature and intent of it deſcribed, 45. 


Youths, ſeven, with the mother of them, their ama- 
zing conſtancy and fortitude under the pains, tor- 
tures, and cruel deaths inflicted on them by An- 


tiochus, 494. 
Se 


FJ EALOT S, an hypocritical faction in Jeruſalem, 
deſcribed, and the ſpeech of Ananus, who en- 
courages the people to oppoſe them, 409, They 
invite the Idumeans to their aſſiſtance, who ſend 
them a body of 20,000 men, whole entrance into 
the city is ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by Jeſus the prieſt, 
who is anſwered by Simon their general, 410. 
412. They find means to introduce the Idumean 
army into the city, 412. Inſtances of their out- 
rageous cruelty and impiety, 416. 


Zebulon, in Judea, otherwiſe called Andron, plun- 
dered and burnt by the forces commanded by 
Agrippa and Ceſtius, 379. 


2 
0 


4 


Zechariah, king of Iſrael, murdered by Shallum, 
who uſurps the government, but is ſoon after 
lain, and ſucceeded by Menahem, who proves a 
barbarous prince, 146. 


Zerubbabel, one of the principal officers of Darius, 
ſolves the problems propounded by that monarch 
reſpecting the force of wine, kings, women, and 
truth, 165. He decides in favour of truth, and 
repreſents the great advantages derived from the 
love and practice of it, ib. Reminds Darius of 
his vow, to undertake the rebuilding of Jeruſa- 
lem and the temple, which he accordingly per- 
forms, 1b. 


Ziba, ſteward to Mephiboſheth, Jonathan's ſon, ob- 
tains, ——_— acculation, his maſter's eſtate, ow- 
ing to the too eaſy credulity of David, amidſt the 
general diſtraction of his affairs, 107. 


imri advances himſelf, by treacherous means, to 
the throne of Iſrael, 129. Alarmed at the news 
of Omri's being declared king, he ſets fire to his 


palace, and periſhes in the flames, 1b, 
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IND EX 


OF THE 


MENTIONED IN THE 


WORKS 


OF 


NAMES OF THE PRINCIPAL PERSONS AND PLACES 


FLAVIUS FOSEPHUS. 


A 
ARON, 32, 51 
Abarim, 675 
Abbaſlides, 581, 582 
Abel, 8 
Abijah, 127, 128 
Abimelech, 15 
Abimelech, 75, 70 
Abner, 100 
Abram, 12---17 
Abſalom, 106 
Acher, 64, 65 
Acra, 675 
Adam, 7, 8 
Adaſa, 675 
Adibena, 657 
Adida, 675 
Adonibezek, 69 
Adonijah, 113 
Agrippa, 292, 375» 
512, 514 
Ahab, 129 
Ahaz, 147 
Ahaziah, 136 
Ahimelech, 92, 93 
Ahithophel, 108 
Alexander, 175, 177 


Antediluvians, 10 
Antigonus, 232 
Antioch, 676 
Antiochus, 185, 186 


Antiochus Dyonilius, 210 
Antiochus Epiphanes,494 


497, 488, 489 
Anrtipater, 213, 223 


Antipater, 218, 220, 333 


Antipatris, 676 


Antonia, 376, 432, 444, 


445, 070 
Apion, 478, 481, 484 
Arabia, 670 
Aram, 677 
Arbela, 677 
Archelaus, 279 
Aretas, 214 
Ariſtobulus, 206 


466, Armenia, 677 


Arnon, 677 


Artaxerxes, 171, 174 


Ala, 129 
Aſhdod, 179 
Aſinzus, 288, 289 


1 419. 077 
At 


aliah, 142 


Alexander Jannæus, 207, B 


210, 328, 329 


Baaſha, 129 


Alexander, Herod's fon, Babel, 11. 178 


2.54 


Babylon, 178 


Alexander, an impoſtor, Bahurim, 178 


254 
Alcxandra, 210, 212 


Alexandria, 379, 675 


Alcxandrion, 676 
Ali, 575, 
Amalckites, 37 
Amatha, 676 
Amaziah, 143, 145 
Amnon, 100 
Amram, 29 
Ananus, 413 


Balaam, Balaak, 52 
Barchochebas, 552. 
Baris, 678 
Barzillai, 110 
Bathſheba, 113 
Becrſheba, 078 
Belus, 678 
Benhadad, 132. 139 
Benjamin, 21, 26 
Benjamites, 69. 71 
Berachah, 678 


5 


53 
55 


Berenice, 678 


Beroſus, 10. 13. 472. 474 Dagon, 681 


Berytus, 679 
Bethel, 125. 679 
Bethlehem, 679 
Bethoron, 679 
Bethſaida, 679 
Bethſan, 679 
Bethſhemeth, 679 
Bethſura, 679 
Bezec, 679 
Bezetha, 679 
Boaz, 79, 80 
Botrys, 680 


Cæſarea, 680 

Cæſarea Philippi, 680 
Caiphas, 290 

Cain, 8 


Caius Julius Cæſar, 221. 


335 
Caius, 296, 297. 501. 506 


Caligula, 301. 307 
Cana, 680 
Canaan, 680 
Canaanites, 12. 67. 69. 
Capernaum, 680 
Carmel, 680 
Chalcis, 680 
Charran, 680 
Chuthites, 149 
Citium, 680 
Claudius, 308 
Cleopatra, 236 
Coelo-Syria, 680 
Comagena, 680 
Coptos, 680 
Corah, 49, 50 
Craſſus, 298 
Cyprus, 681 
Cyrene, 681 
Cyrenian Jews, 681 
Cyrus, 163 


Damaſcus, 681 
Damiata, 682 

Dan (tribe) 682 

Dan (city) 682 

Daniel, 158. 162. 664 607 
Daphne, 682 

Darius, 164. 168 
Dathan, 30 

Dathima, 682 

David, 88. 115 

David, 585 
Deborah, 73 
Decapolis, 682 
Delphos, 682 
Delta, 683 
Demetrius, 210 
Dinah, 21 
pants, 683 

oeg, 9: 

Dora, 683 
Dotham, 683 


F.cbatane, 683 
dom, 683 
F.glon, 72 

L. gypt, 083 
Ehud, 72 
E.kroh, 085 

Elah, 129 

Elah (valley) 68; 
E.lam, 685 
Elath, 685 
Eleazar, 191 
Eleazar, 460 
Eleazar, 492, 493 


Elephantine (iſland 685 


Eleuthoris, 685 
Eli, 79. 81 
Elias, 129. 237 
FEliſha, 137. 144 
F.lymais, 685 


Emcla, 


Emela, 685 

— 680 _ 
mmaus, 680 

Endor, 680 

Engedi, 680 

Enoch, 9 

Epheſus, 656 

Ephorus, 470 

Iphraim, tribe) 680 

E.phron, 80 

Eſau, 18. 22 

Eitdras, 168, 109 

Ethiopia, 680, 687. 

Eve, 7. 8 


Feſtus, 321 
Florus, 323 309. 372 


Gadara, 689 
Gabinius, 217 
Galatians, 11 
Galilee, 689, 690 
Gamala, 403. 405 
Gath, 690 

Gaza, 690 
Gedaliah, 157, 158 
Genezareth, 401, 402, £99 
Gerar, 690 
Gethur, 690 
Gibeah, 690, 691 
Gibcon, 691 
Gtbeonites, 65, 66 
Gideon, 73, 74 
Gihon, 6qr 
Gilead, C91 

- Gileal, 691 
Giichala, 406, 691 
Greece, 691 10 


Hagar, 14, 15 
Ham, 12 

Haman, 171. 173 
Hamath, 691 
Hareth, 692 
Hebrews, 12. 50. 64 
Hebron, 420, 092 
Helam, 692 

Helen, 314. 317 
Heliopolis, 692 
Hermon, 692 
Herod, 224. 291. 337, & 


eq. 
Herod ( tetrarch) 289. 318 
Herodian, 6092 
Heſhbon, 692 
Hezckieh, 148. 152 
Hiram, 18. 122 
Hoſea, 147, 148 
Hyrcanus, 21 


abeſh-Gilead, 692 

acob, 18. 209 

adon, 126 

amnia, 692 

aphet, 11 
Idumeans, 412. 415 
TJehoahaz, 143, 144 
Jehoiada, 142, 143 
Jehoiakim, 154, 135 


No. 60. 


INDEX OF NAMES AND PLACES. 


Jehoram, 136. 142 
Ichoſhaphat, 129. 137 
Jehu, 140, 142 
ephtha, 76, 77 
eremiah, 155- 158 
ericho, 418, 692 
eroboam, 125+ 128 
erulalem, 154. 157, 203. 
243. 420. 455. 092, 
093 - .. 
Jeſus, (Jaſon) 185 
cus, 171. 644 
ſezebel, 141 
Joab, 110. 117 
Joaſh, 142, 144 
John, 407. 402 


onah, 145 

Jonathan 194. 201. 320 
Jonathan, 407 | 
Joppa, 379. 398. 399. 094 
Jordan, 694 

Jolephus, 382. 407. 470. 


532 

Joſhua, 37. 69 
Joſiah, 152. 154 
Jotapata, 394. 390 
ſotham, 147 

laac, 14. 21 
Iſnboſheth, 100, 101 
Ithmael, 14, 15- 635, 620 
Itraclites, 20. 77 
Jubal, 9 
Judea, 233. 245 
Judas, 187. 193. 327 
| udas, 252 

ulian, 445 
Julian, 567 _ 


Keilah, 694 
CR a= ri 604 


Laban, 19. 21 
Leah, 19, 20 
Levites, 50 
Libanus, 694 
Longinus, 434 
Luther, 622 
Lydda, 694 
M 


Maccabees, 490 
Madian, 694 
Mahanaim, 695 
Makkedah, 695 
Manaſleh, 152 
Mancthon, 475. 477 
Manoah, 77 
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— Geo. W. Syms, Lawrence Poultney-hill 
— Sales, Alderſgate- ſtreet 
— John Sheppard, Lambeth 
| — James Stone, St. Alban's ſtreet, Pall-mall 
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— Quaiſe, Cavendiſh- ſquare 4 
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| Mr. John Smith, Great Gaddeſon 


— W. Simpſon, York 

— Swinden, Cabinet-maker 

— G. Summer, Deſborough 
Jonathan Sleap, Biſhopſgate ſtreet 
— Nat. Spry, Lombard-ftreet 


| | ET 

Mr. Tanner, North-ſtreet 

— J. Turley, Tottenham-Court-Road 
— William Turner, New Bond-ftrect 
— D. Taylor, 2 

— George Taylor, Lewkeſbur 

— Thomas, North-ſtreet, Rathbone- place 
— Thompſon, Founkain-court, Strand 
— Thornthwaite, St. Paul's Church. Yard 
— Daniel Taylor, Ealin | 

— William Tenterden, Black-frign 


| — William Thorpe, Marlborough 


— William Tate, Monmouth-{treeg 
— John Theobalds, Cornhill 
— Tiptod, Oxford-ſtreet 


rs. Tucker Poplar 
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Mr. A. Underwood, Holbornbridge 
'— Joſeph Uffell, Kingſland 


— - 


> W 
Colonel Wightman, London-ftreet 
Lieut. Waddington, Royal Artillery 
Dr. Wood, Great Surry-ſtreet 
Dr. Wilkinſon, Woodtord 


Samuel Wier, White-Lion ſtrect 


= J. Wright, Great Wild-ſtreet 


— Richard Wilſon, New James-ſtreet 
— William Wilſon, Bethnal Green 

_— Wilſon, Crown Court, Broad-ſiteet 
— William Campbell Wooley, Tenterden 


— Francis Winſtanley, Somerſct-houle 
__ Wingtove, Holborn 
John Watkins, Camberwell 
— Thomas Wilkins, Kingſland 

— William Watſon, Cambridge 
Frederick Ward, Iſleworth 
— William Wiles, High ſtr. Mary-le- bone 
Henry Weare, St. | EG rae: 
— Bryan Williams, Monmouth 
_ Samuel Walkden, Chelſca 
— Anthony Wolſtenholme 
— Wright, Poplar 
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| — Elizabeth Wilkins, Iſlington 


Y 


Rev. John Young, Wappin 
| Dr. Young, Hull N 


— Richard Voens, Peverſham 


Z 


Iſaac Zinck, Eſq. Amſterdam 
Mr. Adam Zoffani, Vork 


ebſcribers for their Encouragement, and ſolicits Centin' 
be ſeen in his Catalegue,) aſſuring them that nothing ſhall be wa 


„and the Publication of the latter Nur 


pportunity of having their Names appear in this L 
He hopes that thoſe whoſe Names are omitted will rat ; 
as he has taken great Care to have them printed literally * * 
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— Thomas Vaughan, Duke-ſtrect, Smichfeld 


Mr. Whittaker, White-ſtreet, Southwark 


— Wyatt, Manſell-ſtreet, Goodman's-ficl.'s 


Mrs. Wooley, Boſton, Lincolnſhire, 4 Cees 


Mr. Thomas Yeates, Great Newport-ſtrer: 
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